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DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 


HAD  HAI 

HABAKKUK  (H.  one  who  folds  his  hands),  the  king  of  Israel  had  diffionlty  to  put  down 

a  prophet  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  oomposin  (z.  B,  seq.). 

lion,  in  three  chapters,  which  ib  the  Bible  >   HADADBIMMON,  a  town  in  the  plain 

stands  with  his  name  (i.  1).    Of  his  history  Megiddo,  where  took  place  the  unsuocessM 

nothing  certain  is  known.    Jewish  tradition  batUe  of  Josiah  against  the  Egyptians,  in 

represents  that  his  abode  was  at  Bethsachar,  which   that  excellent  monurph  received   a 

in  the  territory  of  Simeon,  and  that  he  him-  mortal  WQohd   (2  Kings  Z3^j^  20 ;  oomp. 

self,  after  the  destraction  of  Jemsalem  by  Zeoh.  xii.  11).  ^ 

Nebnehadneuar,  was  carried  to  Babylon,        HADBAGH,  a  district  which,  with  proba- 

where  he  had  interooorse  with  Daniel.  bly  a  city  of  die  same  name,  lay  on  the  east 

His  brief  work  may  be  referred  to  a  short  of  Damascos  (Zech.  ix.  1). 
time  before  the  first  invasion  of  the  Assy-        HA6AR.    See  Abbaham  (i.  11). 
rians,  who  appear  here,  as  hitherto,  person-        HAGABENES,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned 

ally  unknown  to  the  Israelites  (L  6 — 10).  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6,  in  union  with  other  tribes 

This  would  fix  the  piece  in  the  reign  of  Je-  of  the  same  people,  and  whom  we  may  eon- 

hoiakim,  eir,  610  A.  0.     Its  contents  refer  clnde  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  descendants 

to  the  approaching  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Hagar  (Gen«  xxv.  12).    The  same  tribe 

of  Jndidi,  whose  rain  at  the  hand  of  the  appears  to  be  meant  in  1  Chron.  v.  10, 19, 

Chaldees  he  knows  and  declares  to  be  near,  seq,  under  the  modified  name  Hagarites, 

That  rain  is  described  as  the  result  of  na-  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Beuben,  by  whom 

tional  wickedness.    Those  who  were  instru-  they  were  defeated  and  expelled  from  their 

ments  in  God's  hand  for  the  punishment  of  territoiy. 

his  guilty  people  were  themselves,  on  ao-        HAGGAI  (H.  one  who  observes  a  festival  J, 

eount  of  their  own  guilt,  to  be  punished  and  the  earliest  prophet  after  the  ei^tivity,  from 

overthrown.    These  subjects  are  embraced  whom  we  have  a  collection  of  short  oracles 

in  ehapters  i.  and  iL,  which,  forming  a  com-  relating  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 

plete  whole,  justify  God's  dealings  with  trans-  under  Zerubbabel,  on  the  return  of  the  first 

gressors.    Chapter  iii.  is  a  separate  piece,  colony  from  Babylon.    The  writing,  which 

bearing  the  name  of  '  a  prayer  of  Habak-  has  several  distinct  notices  of  time,  is  to  be 

kuk,*  which  in  point  of  beauty  may  endure  refeired  to  the  period  of  Darius  Hystaspis 

comparison  with  David's  odes,  and  was  re-  {eir.  520  A.C.).     Owing  to  the  Interference 

eeived  by  the  Jews  into  the  collection  of  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  indifierenoe  of 

poetry  used  in  the  temple-senice.  the  Jews,  who  employed  all  their  seal  in 

A  tone  of  heartfelt  sorrow  and  anxiety  pre-  building  houses  and  mansions  for  them- 

vails  in  Habakkuk,  who,  labouring  to  un-  selves,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  was 

derstand  present  and  coming  events,  throws  suffered  to  lie  neglected ;  when  Haggai  and 

open  his  heart  to  the  reader.    Two  things,  Zechariah  came  forward  to  awaken  the  peo- 

however,  are  to  him  very  clear,  namely,  that  pie  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  aid  Zerub- 

sin  and  suffering  are  yoke-fellows,  and  that  babel  in  forwarding    the  important  work 

'  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith ;'  that  is,  shall  (comp.  Ezra  v.).    Chap.  ii.  5 — 9  contains  a 

in  the  midst  of  calamities  be  preserved  of  remarkable  promise  of  success  on  the  efforts 

God,  in  consequence  of  his  fidelity  (ii.  4).  to  which  Haggai  endeavours  to  rouse  the 

Parts  of  the  piece  are  of  great  force  and  people.    This  promise,  which  refers  to  Ze- 

beauty  (L  6—10, 12,  IS ;  ii.  18—20 ;  iii.  2—  rubbabel,  Babbi  Akiba  and  most  Christian 

7, 17 — 19).   The  language  employed  for  the  commentators  apply  to  the  Messiah, 
expression  of  the  prophef  s  confidence  in         No  trnstwordiy  information  has   come 

God  (iii.  17, 18)  has  become  a  sacred  and  down  to  us  respecting  Haggai,  the  preser- 

appropriate  formulaiy  of  high  and  abiding  vation  of  whose  short  composition  affords  a 

trust  striking  instance  of  the  longevity  of  human 

HADADEZEB,  a  king  of  Zobah  in  Syria,  thoughts  when  they  relate  to  great  rehgious 

whose  kingdom  was  subdued  by  David  (2  and  social  realities,  and  are  expressed  in  a 

Sam.  viii.  8 — 8),  a  conquest  which  occa-  manner  befitting  those  important  subjects, 
sioned  a  transjordanic  confederacy  which         HAIL  (T.,  Ger.  hagel),  rain  frozen  in 
VoLII,  A 
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filling  through  the  atmosphere,  is  in  Pales-  Osbnm  ('Ancient  Egypt')  has  firom  the 
tine  not  common,  bat  often  very  destraetive  Egyptian  monuments  shown  that  several  of 
(Joah.  z.  11.  Ps.  xviii.  12;  comp.  Ezod.  the  Canaanitish  nations  shaved  some  part 
iz.  18,  teq.,  and  Ps.  Izxviii.  47,  48).  Its  de-  of  the  head.  The  Zuzim  shaved  the  back 
straotiveness  is  implied  in  the  figurative  use  of  the  head ;  the  If  oabites  of  Kabbah  shaved 
of  the  word,  whieh  is  connected  with  '  over-  the  forehead  half  way  to  the  crown ;  thellit- 
ilowing  rain,  fire,  and  brimstone,*  to  signify  tites  closely  shaved  the  beard,  moustaches, 
God's  ponishments  on  a  guilty  nation  (Ezek.  and  eye-brows ;  they  also  shaved  a  square 
xiii.  11 ;  xxxviii.22).  The  term  '  hail  stones'  place  just  above  the  ear,  leaviog  the  hair  on 
(in  the  Hebrew,  literally,  <  stones  of  hail,'  the  side  of  the  face  and  the  wh^kers,  which 
It.  zxx.  80),  denotes  hail  of  an  extraordi-  hung  down  in  a  long  plaited  lock. 
Dtry  aize.  •  John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  of  ca- 

HAIR.  A  thick  and  long  head  of  hair  mels'  hair,  which,  unlike  some  other,  was 
was  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  accounted  obviously  coarse  (Matt  iii.  iv.  Mark  L  6). 
ornamental  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2d,  26.  Ezek.  xvL  The  hair,  according  to  Ghardin  on  1  Sam. 
7)f  and  probably  a  token,  if  not  a  source,  of  xxv.  4,  is  not  shorn  from  the  camels  like 
strength  (Judg.  zvL  17).  Hence  the  rich  wool  firom  sheep;  but  they  pull  off  this 
and  eminent,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  woolly  hair,  which  the  camels  are  disposed 
bad  their  hair  artistically  dressed  and  oiled  in  a  sort  to  cast  off,  as  many  other  creatures 
(Judg.  xvi.  18.  2  Kings  ix.  80.  Cant.  iv.  1).  change  their  coats,  yearly.  The  hair  is  made 
2Sam.  xiv.  2).  Long  and  ornamental  hair  into  cloth  now.  Modern  dervishes  wear  such 
became  a  sign  of  effemioacy  and  moral  weak-     garments. 

nesa  (1  Cor.  xi.  14.  1  Tim.  ii.  9.  1  Pet  iiL  Campbell,  the  poet,  mentions  a  tent  of 
3).  The  hair,  however,  in  a  hot  country  cainel^-hair  cloth  which  he  saw  in  the  king- 
might  interfere  with  personal  cleanliness ;  dom  of  Algiers.  It  was  twenty-five  feet  in 
on  which  account  the  priests  and  Levites,  on  diameter  and  very  lofty. 
being  uiaugurated,  were  required  to  have  HALL,  COMMON,  is,  in  Matt  xxvii.  27, 
their  hair  cut,  as  symbolical  of  purity  (Numb,  the  rendering  of  the  Latin  word  (in  Greek 
viiL  7).  With  a  similar  import,  as  well  as  letters)  pratorium,  which  is  elsewhere  trans- 
to  promote  bis  cure,  the  leper  was  to  have  lated  *hall  of  judgment'  (John  xviii.  28), 
bis  hair  cut  off  (Lev.  xiv.  8,  9).  During  the  and  *  palace'  (Philipp.  i.  13).  In  Mark  xv. 
period  of  service,  the  priests  were  not  to  16,  the  Latin  pratorium  is  retained.  The 
fhave  their  heads  nor  suffer  their  locks  to  prsBtorium,  from  pretor,  properly  signified 
grow  long ;  they  shall  only  poll  their  heads  the  general's  tent  in  a  camp.  As  the  word 
(Ezek.  xliv.  20;  comp.  Numb.  vi.  5).  Com-  pnetor  was  used  of  magistrates  who  admi- 
plete  shaving  of  the  head  was  probably  rare,  nistered  justice,  for  example  the  governors 
since  a  bald  head  attracted  special  notice  of  provinces,  so  pnetorium  came  in  general 
(2  Kings  ii.  23),  and  was  an  object  of  con-  to  signify  the  residence  of  such  officers  (John 
tempt ;  the  rather  because  leprosy  occa-  xviii  28,  33  ;  xix.  9).  The  word  was  trans- 
tioned  the  loss  of  the  hair.  As  long  and  fisrred  to  the  camp  of  the  praetorian  cohort, 
decorated  hair  was  an  accompaniment  of  and  so  was  applied  to  the  camp  before  the 
ioy,  so  shaving  of  the  beard  and  the  head  pnetorium  of  Pilate  (Matt  xxvii.  27.  Mark 
was  a  sign  of  grief  (Jer.  xli  5.  Ezek.  v.  1).     xv.  16). 

Cutting  the  hair  of  males  became  so  custo-  The  Roman  procurators  or  governors  who 
mary,  &iat  it  was  a  distinction  of  sex;  which  ordinarily  dwelt  at  Caesarea,  when  they  came 
made  Paul  speak  strongly  of  those  men  who  to  Jerusalem,  chose  for  their  residence  a 
wore  long  hair  (1  Cor.  xi.  14, 10).  In  later  pslace  built  by  Herod  (Acts  xxiii.  30)  near 
days,  shaving  the  head  of  males  has  become  the  upper  city,  and  forming  part  of  Fort  An- 
a  general  custom ;  so  that  hairdressers  have  tonia,  where  lay  the  Roman  cohort  that  kept 
to  do  more  with  the  head  than  the  beard,  the  Jewish  capital  in  subjection.  The  greater 
The  Orientals,  therefore,  say  that  Europeans  part  of  this  *  band '  was  drawn  up  in  the 
have  the  head  of  women,  since  the  latter  camp  for  the  political  purpose  of  witnessing 
shave  the  beard  and  let  the  hair  of  the  head  the  ignominious  derision  of  '  the  king  of 
grow.  The  modem  custom  of  shaving  the  the  Jews '  (Matt  xxvii.  26 — 28). 
head  is  connected  with  that  of  wearing  on  HAM,  firom  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
it  folds  of  rich  and  heavy  cloth,  for  the  heat  '  hot,'  unless  it  should  be  thought  that  it  is  a 
of  the  elimate  renders  turbans  and  long  hair  Hebrew  form  of  Chemi,  the  Egyptian  name 
oppressive.    See  Hbad.  for  Egypt,  appears  in  the  table  of  nations 

It  was  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  to  (Gen.  x.)  as  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
round  the  comers  of  the  head,  or  mar  (  pluck  and  the  progenitor,  among  others,  of  Mizraim, 
up  or  destroy)  the  comers  of  the  beard  (Lev.  another  appellation  for  Eg^t,  and  is  aocount- 
XIX.  27).  'This  prohibition  was  doubtless  ed  to  represent  Africa.  InPs.  Ixxviii.  01,'the 
intended  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  yield-  land  of  Ham '  is  certainly  Egypt  The  po- 
ing  to  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ca-  pulation  of  Egypt,  if  viewed  in  connection 
naan,  lest^  becoming  like,  they  might  be  of  with  Biblicsl  statements,  occasions  great 
them  (see  Jer.  ix.  26,  marg. ;  xxv.  21—23).     ethnographical  difficulties.    The  culUvated 
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Egjptims  and  Ouahites  (£tliiopi«n8)  most  from  letters  ('  the  letter  killeth,  bat  the  spi- 

in  verf  early  timea  hare  bean  dinaiinilar  to  rit  giveth  life,'  2  Cor.  ill.  6 ;  oomp.  Bom.  ii. 

tha  Negro  race.  39),  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  preaching  of 

HAMAN.    See  Esthbb.  the  irord  of  life,  whieh  in  Jesua  Chriat  re* 

HAMATH,  tiimamed  'the  great'  (Amoa  deema  bellevera  from  the  corse  of  the  law 

tL  jf),  a  diatiaguished  city  of  Syria,  on  the  (Gal.  iu.  13).    In  the  apocryphal  book  To- 

north-eastern  side  of  Lebimon  (Judg.  iiL  8),  bit  (t.  8 ;  iz.  5),  the  same  word  is  used  to 

on  ihe  river  Orontes,  waa  in  '  the  olden  time'  denote  a  bill  or  accoont  of  money  due,  a 

ihe  residence  of  Syrian  kings,  of  whom  one,  sense  which  throws  light  on  its  application 

namely  Toi,  came  into  friendly  relations  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  a  list  or 

with,  if  he  did  not  become  tributary  to.  Da-  schedule  of  obligations.    Comp.  Lake  xv'u 

▼id  (3  Samuel  yiii.  0,  teq,;  oomp.  1  Chron.  6,  where  grammaSa, '  writings,'  is  the  word 

xilL  6.  1  Kings  TiiL  65.).  In  the  latter  paa-  used.     The  thus   highly  estimated  inde- 

aage,  Hamath  appears  as  the  northern,  while  pendence  of  Christianity  on  dead  lettera 

'theriterof  Egypt^  is  the  sontfaam  boundary  neceasarily  postponed  the   time  when  its 

of  Solomon's  dominions.    Comp.  Amos  vi.  doctrine  and  facts  were  committed  to  writ- 

li,  where  by  'the  river  of  the  wilderness'  ing,  at  least  in  so  express  and  formal  a 

the  yalleyof  tha  Arabah  ia  meant  In  Ezek.  manner  aa  is  implied  iu  the  composition  of 

▼IviL  16,  20,  Hamath  is  given  as  a  norih-  histories.    But  the  very  epistles  which  con* 

western  limit  of  the  ftiture  kingdom  of  Is-  veyed  those  indirect  reproaches  against  a 

rael;  with  which  agrees  the  fMt,  that  in  Gen.  religion  in  lettera,  became  the  germ  of  a  re- 

X.  18  the  Hamathite  ia  placed  with  the  de-  Ugiona  literature  by  far  the  richest  as  well  aa 

seendants  of  Canaan.  Hamath  beeame  anb-  moat  precious  of  all  others,  whose  only  great 

ject  to  Aasyria  (2  Kings  xrii.  24 ;  comp.  Jer.  defect  now  is  found  to  be  a  want  of  imme- 

zUz.  23).  From  ihe  Syro-Maoedonian  king,  diate  conneetion  with  the  first  days  of  the 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  received  the  Greek  planting  of  the  gospel.  That  literatxire,  under 

name  of  Epiphania,  which  it  retains  with  its  the  guidance  of  Providence,  came  into  ezist- 

original  appellation.    In  die  period  of  the  ence  at  the  bidding  of  circumstances.  Paul'a 

Arabian  dominion  it  had  princes  of  its  own,  churches  required  instruction  and  conac- 

ofwhomwaaoneof  theranownedgeographera  tion;  therefore  he  wrote  epistles.    For  tha 

and  hiatoriana,  namely,  Abullbda.  The  place,  conversion  of  large  maases  of  the  world,  ar- 

atill  considerable  in  virtue  of  its  oommeroe,  guments  in  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of 

ia  the  centra  of  a  Turkiah  government  Jesus  were  needed,  different  in  character, 

HAND,  THE,  was  laid  under  the  thigh  in  like  those  for  whom  they  were  intended, 

giving  a  pledge  or  taking  an  oath  (Gen.  xxiv.  hence  the  gospels. 

2),  and  given  aaatoken  of  good  faith  (2  Kings  Christianity  waa  tbuB  oonaigned  to  letters, 
z.  15)  or  sumnder  (2  Chiwn.  zzx.  8).  In  sa-  These  eompositiona  were  literally  handwrit- 
crifices,  the  hand  was  put  on  the  head  of  the  inga,  or,  to  use  the  more  common  term,  ma- 
animal  in  order  to  indicate  and  ofBsr  it  (Ezod.  nuscripts.  Such  manuscripts,  aa  piooeeding 
xziz.  10.  Lev.  L4).  Laying  on  of  handa,  fkoro  their  authora,  may  be  called  autographa; 
aa  offoring  the  person  to  the  service  of  Je-  aa  tranaeribed  by  othera  from  the  originals, 
hovah,  waa  praetiaed  in  the  inauguration  of  apographa  or  copiea.  A  manuscript  is  an 
civil  oi&cera  (Numb.  zzviL  18)  and  Levites  autograph,  whether  written  by  the  author  or 
(viii.  10).  Jesus  signified  the  gift  of  his  an  amanuenais.  The  aneients  aeldom  wrote 
blessing  by  laying  on  his  handa  (Matt  six.  their  treatises  with  their  own  hands,  but  die- 
18).  This  custom  was  observed  by  the  apos  tated  them  to  others,  called  '  swift  writers,' 
ties  in  appointing  to  offices  in  the  church  '  fair  writers,'  or  simply  '  book  writers.'  In 
(Acts  vL  6.  1  Tim.  v.  22).  Washing  of  Ihia  way,  probably,  a  great  part  of  the  hooka 
tiie  handa  waa  required  to  puri^r  frmn  Levi-  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  (Bom. 
tical  defilement  (Lev.  zv.  II),  and  of  priests  zvi.  23.  Gal.  vi.  11).  At  first,  all  manu- 
before  they  performed  their  duties  (Ezod.  scripts  were  autographs ;  now,  in  aU  prober 
zzz.  19).  It  was  an  indication  of  being  bility,  all  are  apographs,  fDr  we  have  no  evi- 
pure  from  human  blood  (Deut  zzi  6 — 8).  dance  that  the  originals  have  been  preserved. 
Hence  the  phraae, '  I  wiB  wash  my  hands  in  With  the  progress  of  the  gospels  apographs 
innocency '  (Ps.  zzvL  6.  Matt  zzviL  24.  were  multiplied  till  they  became  very  nu- 
1  Tim.  IL  8).  After  the  captivity,  arose  the  merous,  inasmuch  aa  the  demand  for  copiea 
practice  of  washing  the  hands  before  meat  increased  and  spread  on  every  side.  Manu- 
(Matt  zv.  2,  20.  Luke  zi.  38).  acripts,  whether  originals  or  copies,  oom- 

HANDWBITING,  a  verbally  exact  En-  prised  either  portions  or  the  whole  of  the 
glish  rendering  of  the  Greek  original,  ehtiro*  New  Testament  Sach  aa  comprised  por- 
graptum,  whieh  in  Latin  is  manmcriptum,  tions  came  first  into  ezistence.  They  con- 
denoting  that  which  is  written  by  the  hand,  sisted  of  one  letter  or  one  gospel,  or,  in  each 
The  word  ia  employed  by  Paul  (Col.  ii.  14)  caae,  of  more  than  one.  At  an  early  period 
to  signify  the  Bfosaio  law, '  the  handwriting  the  Chriaiian  writings  were  read  in  the 
of  oridinauees  that  was  against  us,'  in  con-  churoh  assemblies,  for  which  pujrpose  they 
tradistinction  to  Christianity,  taught  apart  were  divided  into  portiona,  containing  either 
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Mtoet  pMMgei  whieli,  trhen  pnt  together, 
neeivsd  the  oommon  luune  of  IiMtioiuirttAiii, 
or  Reader;  and  if  it  oontdned  the  gospels, 
Emmgeliarium ;  if  the  Aets  and  the  Epistles, 
Efiitolmr^    Often,  the  several  parts  follow 
in  the  order  In  which  they  were  pablidy 
read.     Snoh  Beadera  arose  in  the  Latin 
ehoroh  in  the  fifth,  in  the  Greek  in  the 
eighth  centorf .  The  manoseripts  were  tran- 
aertbed  with  great  care  and  diligence,  and 
transmitted  trom  hand  to  hand,  horn  ohoreh 
to  chnreh,  and  from  age  to  age.    At  first, 
transcription  was  the  work  of  pioas  indiii- 
doals;  afterwards,  it  became  the  dnty  of  the 
inhabitants  of  religions  booses,  in  most  of 
which  was  set  apart  a  &rtptormm,  or  Writ- 
ing-room, in  which  the    transcription  of 
MSS.  was  systematically  carried  on.    The 
oonseientious  care  bestowed  on  this  impor- 
tant taak  aeenred  the  copies  from  deprava- 
tion; and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  only  some  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  MSS.  have  not  suffered  fh>m  intentional 
falsification.     These    precious    documents 
ware  thus  preserved  in  and  by  writing  till 
the  revival  of  letters,  when  they  were  brought 
forth  out  of  the  dusty  repositories  in  which 
they  had  very  long  and,  in  later  ages,  too 
quietly  lam,  and  shortly  after  the  invention 
of  printing  were  hi^pily  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger,  by  being  consigned  to  the  custody 
of  the  press.    It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  the  ordinary  Oreek  text,  which  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  all  modem  criti- 
cism, might  not  with  advantage  be  super- 
seded by  one  to  be  immediately  obtained 
from  the  oldest  manuscripts  in  existence, 
which  represent  a  state  of  the  writings  more 
nearly  approaching  to  the  originals. 

For  writing  materials  the  New-Testament 
anthors  used  Egyptian  paper  (2  John  L2), 
aad  the  lettsf-writers  a  finer  kind,  patronised 
by  the  emperor.  Augustas,  which  was  very 
perishable.   At  a  later  period,  the  New  Tes- 


tament was  written  on  ddns  of  animals. 
Parchment,  as  being  costly,  was  rarely  used. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  cotton-paper,  and 
in  the  thirteenth  our  ordinary  Ihien-paper, 
came  into  use.  The  original  writers  appear 
to  have  written  without  separation  of  words^ 
accents,  or  punctuation,  and  without  any  di- 
vision of  the  text  into  sections  or  chspters. 
The  subject-matter  was  arranged  in  a  co- 
lumnar form,  in  a  character  which  resem- 
bled Uie  Greek  inscriptions  on  stone,  only 
somewhat  rounder  in  form.  The  written 
leaves  were  rolled  together.  The  inconve- 
nience of  these  rolls  gave  rise  to  bound 
books,  not  unlike  our  own.  Still  the  old 
characters  held  their  place,  as  well  as  the 
distribution  of  the  matter  in  columns.  By 
degrees  the  former  lost  their  stiffiiess  and 
perpendicularity,  till  at  length,  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  current  hand  became  general,  and 
the  larger  letters  were  kept  for  ornamental 
eodices  or  books.  About  the  same  period, 
ornaments  of  various  kinds,  as  painted  ini- 
tials and  gilding,  became  fashionable.  The 
Greek  characters  of  the  existing  MSS. 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  large 
and  the  small.  The  latter  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  cursive  or  rapid  hand.  The 
former  were  used  for  works  of  greater  pre- 
tension :  they  are  called  uncial,  and  in  form 
are  square  or  round.  The  older  are  square, 
upright,  and  without  junction  with  each 
other.  Care  and  labour  were  on  special  oc- 
casions lavished  on  MSS.,  the  letters  being 
formed  in  gold  or  silver,  on  vellum  stained 
irith  purple.  This  specimen  of  ancient 
writing  is  a  fao-simile  of  a  portion  of  the 
funous  Godex  Purpureo-Argenteus,  or  Pur- 
ple Silver  Manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  and  referred  to  the  fifth 
century,  though  so  eariy  an  age  may  be 
questioned.  The  words  are  found  in  the 
Greek  of  John  ziv.  6. 
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tl  vill  be  DOtiMd  thit  Omi*  an  no  Inter-  tnia  Jobn,  a  priest,  and  oompleled  on  be 

Till  between  either  the  wonli  or  tbs  letter*,  SOlh  of  April,  1AT8,  «■  appears  bj  a  note  m 

and  the  lioee  are  fbimed  iDdependentlj  of  the  last  page.    It  eonsistB  of  the  four  pw- 

tlie  sense.    Hor  are  Ilia  letter*  of  a  uniform  pels,  eu^  preoeded  by  a  table  ttt  aeotionl, 

aiae  and  ihsMt  though  a  general  limlliritj  written  tn  red  ink.     Eaoh  gospel  has  at  its 

preTsil*.    The  two  laat  latter*  in  tha  first  eommeniiamaut  a  figure  ot  its  respeatlTS 

line  lie  an  abbreriaHou  for  Janu.  erangalial,  and  the  Bm  page  of  eaeh  gospel 

Of  the  onniia  or  running  hand  the  reader  is  beautlfallj  illominated  with  an  eleganUj- 

maj  itadj  the  following,  a  fao-aimUe  of  the  designed  heading  and  a  large  coloured  ini- 

beginning  of  Mark's  Ooqwl,  one  ot  tbe  gents  Hal  letter,  onumenled  with  bemlifal  and 

of  the  Hadeian  Librar;  in  the  British  Mn-  ddieatelj-drawn  arabeaqaes. 
■MHO.    Tbe  113.  was  written  at  Borne  hj 


»» 


In  (his  ipecimen  tfaare  an  on  eertaia 
lelten  marita  termed  aocania;  laige  pointa 
also  denote  diTisiona,  which  dirislons  an 
according  to  the  senie. 

The  wuit  of  interralB  uniad  the  word*  to 
be  differflDll;  divided,  and  diipnteswara  car- 
ried on  respeoting  tha  right  separation  of  the 
aenteneei.  Ilwaa  adiiBiiiiIt  tuk  forateader 
10  read  the  Bible  intelligiblj  in  the  pablie 
auamblie*  while  it  wa*  wilhoat  mj  marka 
of  diatinction ;  tor  priTile  reading  also  some 
assiatanoe  was  desuvble.    On  this  aceount 

nPB£BYTA2  HH4AAI0T2  B'INAI 
2EHNOTZ 
IMPONAS 

TnAiNONTAS  TH.  ninM 

TBi  'ATAHHi 

nPBXBrriAAS  'Q2ATTQS 

'EN  KATASTHHATl  'IBPOIIPEnBIS 

HH  AIABOAOTS 

MH  O'lKOi  nOAAOt  ABaOTAQHEHAZ 

KAAOAIAASKAAOTS. 


Enthalins,  a  daaaon  at  AlexancbiB  (rir.  iW 
AJ).),  dirided  tha  Panline  Epiatles  and  the 
Book  cut  Acta  into  lines  (ttuhoi,  hen»  H88. 
so  dirided  an  oaUed  gticlumttritai).  Tb* 
plan  condsled  in  setting  lo  man;  words  is 
one  line  as  wen  to  ba  niA  oninterrnpledlr, 
»a  aa  dearly  to  bring  ont  the  senss  of  the 
anlhoi.  We  give  a  ipeeimeD  oat  ot  the  frag' 
ment  of  Paul's  epistle*,  whioh  Wetsteln  haa 
marked  with  the  lauar  H.  The  passage  is 
Titn*  ii.  2,  3 ;  the  corresponding  English 
stands  on  the  right  hand. 

THtAOED-HSf  BE  BOBEB 

GRAVE 

TEHTESATK 

BO0ND  I  IT  FAITH 

IJTCHAKITY. 

THE-AQED-WOKEN  UKEWISX 

Dt  BEHATIOUE  A»-BECOMETH-HOLIHlSi 

NOT  PALSE-ACCirsERS 

NOT  aiTEN  TO  UUCH  WINE 

TEACB  EBS-aF-OOOD-THINGS. 


These  lines  wete  generaUy  adopled  In     for  pre»erTing  the  InlegrltT  of  the  books 
riUng,  and  appear  in  scTersl  sxtant  menu-     wan  thna  supplioA    In  order  ^  "" '^'"' 


script*.  As  the  nmnber  ot  lint 
In  a  goapel  or  letter,  and  erai 
ot  words,  wen  sat  at  the  eitd. 


and  M  laid  tb*  fcmndation  tor  a  sjetein  » 
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^netnatioa  timiUKr  to  what  is  now  prerft-  fhe  shape  of  the  letters,  to  the  materialf, 

lent    la  the  ninth  centniy,  the  di^lon  of  &o.,  gire  critics  assistance  in  conjeetaring 

words  hj  intervals,  or  points,  beoame  ous-  the  age  of  MS3.   We  subjoin  an  instanee  in 

mnarj.    In  the  tenth,  aeeentaation  was  in  which  will  be  seen  how  the  titles  are  blended 

general  nse.    Begaid  to  these  facts,  also  to  with  the  works  themseWes.  The  mannseript^ 

1>  S  ^itTOTen«rf%g)   .    ...  On  the  fifth  after  Eut(er) 
Kiara)  lO(ANNHN)      ....  ac(cordiiig  to)  JO(HN) 
TOKAIPOBKEI ATTHATTI 

NOAN(epon)orn2  ....  mbacertainm(A)N 

EKTON«API    .......  OFTHEPHABI 

2AiaNNIKO(AHMOX)  ....  S££SNICO(DEMUS) 

of  the  eighth  century,  is  a  Greek  Evangelista-  a  second  hand  refreshed  the  charaoters 
rinm  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  con-  with  new  ink.  Traces  of  a  third  hand  are 
talning  short  portions  of  the  gospels  which  seen.  There  are  a  rezy  few  stops,  snd  these 
were  selected  Ir^  the  Greek  choroh  for  each  of  from  a  second  hand.  The  titles  are  added,  as 
the  feasts  in  the  year.  The  yolome  is  about  of  secondary  consideration,  in  a  somewhat 
scTen  inches  by  six  in  size,  with  nine  lines  smeller  hand.  Peculiarities  of  spelling  show 
in  a  page.  It  is  written  on  a  purple  ground  the  book  to  have  proceeded  from  an  Egyptian 
in  fine  gold  uncials,  with  a  few  accents,  sup-  o^lllgraphist  (fine  writer).  The  masuscript 
posed  to  be  of  later  date.  The  history  of  designated  as  A,  or  Aiexandm.  Mus.  Britan. 
this  manuscript  is  curious  snd  illustrates  its  of  the  sixth  century,  contains  the  Old  and 
Tslne.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  New  Testament ;  the  latter,  destroyed  at  the 
century,  it  belonged  to  die  monastery  ot  the  beginning,  commences  in  Matt  xxv.  6,  with 
Augustines  of  St  Jesn  de  Carbonaria,  at  the  words,  'go  ye  out  to  meet  him.'  The 
Naples,  who  presented  it  to  Charles  VI.,  order  of  ike  books  is  the  same  as  In  the 
emperor  of  Germany.  When  the  Tictorious  Vatican  Codex.  Each  page  has  two  co- 
armies  of  France  ransacked  Vienna,  it  was  lumns.  The  characters  are  fair,  square,  and 
carried  as  a  precious  prize  to  Paris,  where  upright,  greater  than  in  the  Vatican  copy, 
it  was  placed  in  the  fioyal  Library,  whence  The  letters  are  equidistant  firomeach  other, 
ft  was  afterwards  restored  to  Vienna.  the  words  not  divided,  but  the  initial  letters 
The  total  number  of  Greek  MSS.  of  the  stand,  in  a  larger  form,  at  the  beginning  of 
New  Testament,  or  portions  of  it,  known  to  each  book  and  each  of  the  minor  sections ; 
have  been  collated  (compared  together)  by  for  the  book  has  many  sections,  not  unlike 
modem  scholars,  may  be  thus  stated  :^>  our  verses,  yet  at  a  somewhat  greater  length, 

Acts  and    PauL  ^  *  section  does  not  end  until  the  sentence 

Goip.     Cath.  £p.    £p.     Apoc.  is  completed.   A  void  space  of  the  length  of  a 

InUnclala.   .   ,  V              8           9         8  wordgenerally  denotes  the  end  of  the  section. 

gSma^l  Letters.  469           ^^^^        "  It  is  free  from  accents.   Codex  0,  or  n.  9.  Be- 

—      —^       —  gio-Pansmus,  is  called  also  that  of  Ephraem 

674  800  SS5  91  8yrus,  because  the  more  ancient  writing  was 
making  altogether  1278,  from  which  must  partially  obliterated  with  a  sponge,  and  the 
be  taken  830  reckoned  more  than  once ;  so  parchment  prepared  to  receive  on  it  some 
that  there  remain  948.  Of  these,  what  are  of  the  ascetic  treatises  of  Ephraem ;  being, 
termed  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  Codices  accordingly,  what  is  called  a  paUmpsett,  The 
or  MSS.  occupythe  foremost  place,  as  contain-  old  ink  retaining  a  portion  of  its  strength, 
ingthe  entire  Bible  and  being  of  very  high  an-  presents  the  first  characters  under  the  new 
tiquity.  The  oldest  MSS.  are,  for  critical  ones,  so  that  whole  sentences  and  para- 
purposes,  marked  A,  B,C,&c.  Of  two  or  three  graphs  may  be  consecutively  read.  The 
of  these  we  subjoin  a  few  particulars.  Co-  pages  of  the  Codex  C  contain  passages  firom 
dex  B,  or  Vaticanus  1209,  of  the  fifth  cen-  the  Old,  and,  with  considerable  chasms,  the 
tury,  contains  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  same 
the  last  in  the  following  order — Gospels,  order  as  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  copy. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  The  text  is  not  divided  into  columns. 
PauFs,  as  far  as  Heb.  ix.  14.  The  Epistles  The  letters  are  beautiful,  uniform,  upright, 
to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  together  and  square;  the  words  not  divided.  It  has 
with  the  Apocalypse,  have  perished.  The  initial  letters,  and,  like  the  Alexandrine,  is 
book  is  written  on  the  finest  parchment,  divided  into  sentences  similar  to  our  verses, 
with  unique  and  beautiful  square  letters,  It  has  also  marks  of  division :  at  the  close 
every  where  uniform,  all  equidistant  from  of  a  passage  a  full  stop  is  commonly  found 
each  other,  no  word  separated  fit>m  ano-  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  No  accents  any 
ther,  and  each  line  seeming  to  be  only  one  where  appear.  The  MS.  was  in  1843-0 
word.    The  letters  had  become  so  pale  that  published  at  Leipsie  by  Tischendoit 
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The  oldest  exemplan  or  oopies  eontuned  oiUtions  from  Sezipture,  were  inTeetigated 
nothing  bnt  the  Oieek  text  Learned  and  and  made  use  o£  In  ooneeqnence,  there 
unlearned  proprietors  of  them  began,  how-  appeared  editions  of  the  Greek  in  which 
ever,  at  an  early  day  to  write  in  the  margin  were  given  variations  from  the  Beoeived 
explanations,  correctionSyandremarks,  which  Text,  accompanied  by  attempts  to  correct 
sometimes  extended  to  something  like  a  re-  that  text  nnder  the  aid  of  these  various  read- 
golar  commentary.  Sometimes,  die  addition  ings.  But  the  Beoeived  Text  had  now  gained 
was  merely  a  word  designed  to  explain  one  not  only  a  prescriptive  right,  bnt  also,  on 
of  some  difficulty  in  the  text  Sometimes,  the  part  of  those  who  did  not  know  or  were 
it  consisted  of  several  words  of  an  exege-  unable  to  judge  the  character  of  its  origin, 
tical  or  admonitory  nature.  From  these,  a  certain  sacred  authority,  which  made  its 
words  were  occasionally  transferred  to  the  inviolability  a  kind  of  article  of  faith.  Wet- 
text,  either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  stein,  an  able  and  indefatigable  inquirer, 
fur  the  original  term.  Hence  arose  another  had  the  intention  of  putting  fbrth  ^a  new 
source  of  corruption  and  variety,  which  has  edition,  as  the  result  of  critical  investiga- 
perhaps  operated  in  cases  not  allowed  for  tions  made  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
in  ordinary  criticism.  A  knowledge  that,  on  the  strength  of  an- 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  possibility  cient  authorities,  he  intended  to  introduce 
of  the  production  ot  a  better  text  The  idea  certain  new  readings,  gave  so  much  offence 
has  been  put  forth  by  Tischendorf,justmen-  to  his  colleagues,  Uie  theologians  of  Basle, 
tioned,  who,  devoting  his  life  to  questions  of  that  he  was  compelled  to  submit  the  first 
Biblicid  criticism,  gives  promise  of  rivalling  sheet  of  his  work  to  a  species  of  inquisition, 
even  Griesbach.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  in-  and  after  a  protracted  law-suit  he  was  de- 
tentions, Tischendorf  has  already  enriched  prived  of  his  office  as  deacon,  and  compelled 
the  church  with  publications  of  great  value,  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland.  About  the  same 
among  which  we  may  mention  one  which  time  (1780),  the  genial  critic  Bichard  Bent- 
bears  immediately  on  the  point  in  regard  to  ley  was  refused  by  the  English  Government 
which  we  are  about  to  say  a  few  words :  the  remission  of  the  tax  on  paper  which  he 
Manvmenta  Sacra  Jnedita,  iiv€  Reliqum  wished  to  import  from  France  for  printing 
Antiq,  TextuM  N,  T.  Gr,  ax  Novem  plus  mills  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  His 
ann.  Cod,  per  Buropam  ditpersis.    1846.  consequent  vexation  prevented  the  publica- 

Erasmus,  in  March  1516,  presented  to  tion  of  the  work.  However,  towards  the  end 
the  world  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  ori-  of  the  last  century,  appeared  at  Jena,  in 
giual  text  of  the  New  Testament  The  few  Germany,  a  theologian,  the  justly-celebrated 
manuscripts  which  he  used  in  its  formation  Griesbach,  who  with  learning  and  skill  pro- 
were  written  a  thousand  and  more  years  daced  a  new  text,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
after  the  time  in  which  the  compositions  subject  which  stUl  endures.  Tet,  as  in  the 
first  made  their  appearance.  Nineteen  years  case  of  all  great  men,  his  influence  has  in 
later,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  Erasmus  pub-  a  degree  degenerated  into  a  superstition, 
lished  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Greek  Testa-  and  no  few  ttiere  are  who  would  hear  with 
ment,  for  which  he  had  consulted  some  fa-  astonishment  the  opinion  uttered,  that  it  is 
there  of  the  church  and  the  ordinary  Latin  possible  to  improve  on  what  Griesbach  did. 
version  in  use  among  Catholics,  but  which  Since  his  day,  others,  chiefly  Gteimans,  as 
in  leading  particulars  remained  Uie  same  as  Knapp,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf, 
his  originid  publication.  Soon  afterwards,  have,  however,  laboured  in  promotion  of  the 
Bobert  Stephens,  a  Parisian  printer,  put  same  great  work.  But  until  the  last-named 
forth  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  with-  theologian  opened  a  new  path,  a  ftanda* 
out  material  improvements,  whidi,  passing  mental  error  attached  to  all  that  was  done, 
uninjured  through  the  hands  of  Beza,  was  The  error  consists  in  making  a  text — that 
published  in  a  beautiful  type  by  the  EIze-  of  Erasmus,  of  a  late  date,  and  formed 
virs,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  apart  from  the  aid  of  criticism — ^the  base 
*  Beceived  Text'  This  honourable  epithet  and  gronndwork  of  critical  operations,  while 
the  Testament  of  Erasmus  and  of  the  Elze^  one  of  an  earlier  origin  and  better  character 
virs  has  continued   to  bear,  for  the  most  may  be  had. 

part,  with  little  disturbance.    Bnt  the  atten-  Documents  of  the  Greek  text  as  early  as 

tion  of  the  learned  world  had  been  called  to  the  fourth  century  are  in  existence :  in  the 

the  condition  of  the  text,  and  in  England,  works  of  the  Christian  fathers  we  have  evi- 

Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  much  dences  as  to  the  true  text,  ranging  ih>m  the 

was  done  of  high  importance  for  the  critical  second  to  the  fourth  and  following  centu- 

study  of  the  subject    Manuscripts  wriUen  ries;  of  the  ancient  versions  originally  made 

only  a  few  centuries  after  Christ  were  dis-  in  the  first  periods,  we  possess  documents 

covered  and  examined ;  very  ancient  transla-  which  go  back  nearly  to  the  age  when  the 

tions  of  the  Greek  into  Latin  and  several  versions   themselves  came  into   existence. 

Eastern  languages  were    brought  forward  Of  these  witnesses,  taken  together,  it  may 

out  of  libraries,  and  carefully  gone  over ;  the  in  general  be  remarked,  that  the  old  text 

ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  with  their  bears  a  colour  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  new. 


HAN                      8  HAN 

JM  OS  toppoM  that  on  our  ri|^t  hand  lay  worid  was  iiuprised,  nnleamed  Christiana 
di0  aueiant  doevments  of  which  we  have  were  alarmed,  and  nnbelieTera  ntlered  a 
spoken ;  on  oor  left,  the  modem :  would  it  shout  of  triomph.    Better  and  more  widely 
not  be  inational  to  take  the  latter  for  oar  spread  information  has  shown  that  then 
mt,  and  the  former  only  as  a  source  of  was  little  reason  for  any  of  these  nndne 
coneetions  ?    Tet  this  is  what  has  hitherto  emotions.    The  more  the  matter  is  rightly 
been  done.  apprehended,  the  more  will  it  appear,  to  use 
To  the  established  text  some  support  has  the  words  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  Co- 
in appearance  been  giren  by  the  discoreiy  querd,  that  *  there  eKists  not  a  six^le  Greek 
of  a  kind  of  families  in  manuscripts.     By  author  the  text  of  which  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  obserred  prevalence  of  certain  peeulia-  of  the  New  Testament'  In  by  <kr  the  great- 
riiies  in   each,  classes  of  these  precious  est  number  of  oases,  the  diversities  regard 
remains  of  Christian  antiquity  have  been  purely  points  of  grammar  or  style.  In  some, 
formed.    Of  these  dasses,  one  was  used  in  matters  of  fact  and  histoiy  are  affected.    In 
one  and  another  in  another  part  of  the  world,  a  few  instances,  passages  bearing  on  re- 
Henee  critics  speak  of  an  Oriental  or  Alex-  ceived  opinions  undergo  alteration.    In  re- 
andrine  (from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt)  text,  gard  to  the  last,  we  translate  the  words  of 
and  a  Western  or  Constantinopolitan  (Con-  Tisohendorf  himself;  who  belongs  to  the 
stantinople,  in  Turkey)  text    To  the  Alex-  Catholic  church: — *  In  the  first  epistle  of  the 
andrine,  it  may  in  general  be  said,  belong  Apostle  Paul  to  Timothy,  iiL  10,  there  stand 
the  more  ancient,  to  the  Constantinopolitan  in  the  common  Greek  text  words  ot  which 
the  more  modem  witnesses.     The  origin  of  these  are  the  equivalents,  *  God  was  manifest 
each  class  is  traced  to  some  learned  hand  in  the  flesh;' for  which  the  oldest  authorities 
of  the  third  century,  while  both  are  affirmed  among  the  manuscripts,  among  the  Chris- 
to  be  free  from  falsification.    By  good  for-  tian  fsthers,  among  the  versions,  have  the 
tune,  it  is  added,  the  purer  text  was  tsken  reading  *who'  or  *  which  was  manifest  in  the 
for  the  edition  of  the  sixteenth  eentniy.  But  flesh.'   The  passage  is  especially  important, 
what  does  impsrtial  inquiry  say  to  this  by-  since  in  the  common  reading  It  aflbids  the 
pothesis  ?    The  most  learned  men  of  anti-  best  proof  that  Christ  was  named  God  by 
quity,  as  the  Biblical  critic  Jerome,  in  the  PauL    The  other  reading,  however,  by  no 
fourth  centniy,  knew  nothing  of  this  labour  means  disturbs  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of 
in  the  formation  of  classes  of  manuscripts.  Christ,  as  unlearned  persons  have  dreamed 
The  so-called  Alexandrine  text  was  followed  and  weak  persons  feared ;  for  whether  the 
in  their  citations  by  the  greater  number  and  apostle  named  the  Saviour  God  or  not,  the 
the  oldest  of  the  Christian  fathers  in  Asia,  doctrine  with  him  remains  as  fimi  as  the 
and  by  the  Africans.    The  manuscripts  of  fact  of  his  conversion.    We  pass  to  the  fa- 
the  Alexandrine  transcribers  were  at  a  veiy  mous  passage  on  the  Trinity  in  1  John  v. 
early  period  most  Tslued.    Among  modern  7,  8,  *  For  Uiere  are  three  that  bear  record 
documents  there  is  a  great  agreement,  but  [in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
only  a  much  less  acoozdance  among  the  an-  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  ere  one.    And 
cient  ones,  though  their  number  is  compa-  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth], 
ratively  very  small.    Finally,  the  more  mo-  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and 
dem,  in  many  instances,  bear  the  appearance  these  three  agree  in  one.'    Here,  according 
of  having  been  arbitrarily  derived  firom  a  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  Greek 
few  ancient  manuscripts.    From  these  facts  manuscripts,  all  the  Greek  and  the  oldest 
it  follows  that  the  theory  of  Recensions,  or  Latin  fathers,  and  all  the  ancient  versions, 
classes,  can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  a  the  words  placed  within  brackets,  namely, 
primary  principle  in  the  work  of  textual  cri-  fh>m  'in  heaven*  to  'that  bear  witness  in 
ticism,  especliJly  as  the  most  learned  theo-  earth,*  ought  to  be  strack  out  of  the  text  The 
logians  differ  in  the  views  which  they  seve-  words  stand,  however,  in  the  Vulgate  antho- 
rally  take  on  the  subject  The  most  natural  rised  by  the  (Catholic)  church,  and  in  our 
proceediug,  on  the  contrary,  is,  to  give  the  common  German  versions,  although  Luther 
preference  to  the  ancient  over  the  modem  did  not  receive  them  into  his  Tran^ation. 
documents.     The   ordinary  reader  will   at  This  passage  is  frill  of  importance  for  the 
once  see  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  his  Trini^.    Tet,  without  heecQng  the  passage, 
own  interests  when  he  is  informed  that  the  Luther  had  the  firmest  belief  in  the  doe- 
English  version,  in  common  with  others  of  trine.    There  also  belongs  to  the  question 
a  recent  date,  owes  all  its  authority  to  the  under  consideration  the  paragraph,  in  the 
Beceived  Text    True,  the  points  of  diver-  gospel  of  John,  touching  the  woman  taken 
aity  in  the  manuscripts  are  for  the  most  part  in  adultery  (vii.  53 — ^viii.  11).    The  strong- 
inconsiderable.    Yet  the  smallest  matter  in  est   critical  evidence   denies  its   genuine- 
regsrd  to  a  book  which  is  the  Magna  Oharta  ness,  or  at  least  the  place  it  holds  in  the 
of  Christianity,  rises  into  consequence.  When  gospeL    The  question  is  of  ancient  date,  for 
the  Biblical  critic  Mill  aflirmed,  as  one  re-  it  was  treated  by  Augustine,  who  declared 
^t  of  his  labours,  the  existence  of  various  that  only  persons  weak  in  the  faith  could 
readings  to  the  number  of  80,000,  the  learned  reject  it    But  this  opinion  serves  to  illus- 
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tnlo  fbe  importanoe  of  the  oritioiBm  of  the  Jnttin,  too,  makes  Damasens  ^  natiTe 

New  Testament    Augostme  was  ignoiant  of  plaoe  of  the  Hebrews.    Near  Damaseas,  if 

Greek :  he  was  attached  to  the  liatin  trans-  these  remarks  are  eoneet,  we  may  also  place 

lation.    In  consequence,  he  was  prevented  Padan  Aram  and  Aram  Naharaim,  names 

firam  seeing  that  the  whole  passage  departs  which  imply  a  district  of  similar  characters 

from  John's  manner  of  writing  so  decidedly  to  those  of  Damasens,  namely,  a  high  land 

as  to  be  CTidently  an  interpolation '  ('  Beise  with  a  plain  watered  by  two  riTers,  ihe  Ab*- 

in  den  Orient/  ii.  167, 158).  na  and  Phaipar  (Oen.  xzzL — ^xzziil. ;  eomp. 

The  details  into  which  we  have  now  gone,  Judg.  lii.  8). 

while  they  show  that  Ood  in  his  wisdom  left  HABES  are  foond  in  great  nombers  in 

the  New  Testament  to  the  influences  of  his  Western  Asia,  and  of  a  larger  sise  than  with 

ordinary  proTidenoe,  prove  also  how  efifec-  us.    In  the  holy  Scripture  they  are  men- 

taal  the  onstody  has  been.    The  history  of  tioned  only  among  the  animals  which  might 

literatore  has  no  parallel  case.    A  literature  not  be  eaten,  *becanse  he  eheweth  the  cud, 

springs  from  the  people  of  a  despised  and  bnt  divideth  not  the  hoof  (Lev.  jL  6).    Its 

bigoted  land,  whit^  for  seyenteen  successive  being  ruminant  was  a  long  time  under  de- 

centories  excites  the  deepest  interest  and  bate,  but  seems  now  to  be  admitted.    Turks 

engages  all  the  energies  of  men  of  the  high-  and  Armenians  avoid  its  flesh.    Hares  are 

est  eultore  in  each  age,  and  works,  mean-  said  to  be  liable  in  summer  to  a  speoies  of 

while,  moral  and  social  changes  of  the  widest  mange,  and  ancient  physicians  held  that 

extent  and  the  most  benign  tendency.    See  their  flesh  made  thick  blood,  inclining  those 

Book  and  Cahoh.  who  eat  it  to  melancholy.    These  impres- 

HANES,  a  city  in  Egypt,  into  which  Jew-  sions  may  have  had  an  influence  in  eansing 

ish  ambassadors  esme  in  order  to  treat  of  a  hares  to  be  aeoounted  unclean, 

union  between  that  country  and  Judah  (Is.  HABP.    See  Musio. 

I,  4).    Probably,  Hanes  is  the  Egyptian  HABYEST,  the,  in  Palesthie  takes  plaee 


Chnes,  the  Arabian  Ahnas,  which  is  by  He-  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  the  month  Abib 

rodotus  termed  Anysis,  and   is  generally  ('ear-month').    In  hot  plains,  as  that  of 

known  in  Greek  writers  as  Heracleopolis.  Jericho,  it  commences  towards  the  end  of 

It  was  the  dhief  eity  of  a  district,  and  lay  March ;  in  the  higher  lands,  about  the  end 

aonth  of  Memphis,  on  the  western  bank  of  of  April ;  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  country, 

the  Nile.  between  these  two  limits.    The  labours  of 

HABAN,  or  Chairan,  the  district  out  of  the  field  lasted  with  the  Hebrews  for  a  longer 

which  Abraham  was  called  to  proceed  into  time  than  with  us,  because  they  performed 

Canaan.    This  country  has  been  identified  the  threshing  and  winnowing  in  the  open 

with  the  plaee  in  Mesopotamia,  not  far  ih>m  air.      Thus  it  happened   that,  while  the 

Edessa,  named  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  commencement  of   the  harvest  was  ode- 

CarrBB.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  view  brated  on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover 

is  correct,  for  the  words  of  Stephen  (Acts  (Lev.  xxiii.  10 — 14),  it  was  not  till  seven 

viL  12—4)  imply  diat  Haran  was  out  of  Me-  weeks  later,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  that 

sopotamia.    From  Genesis  it  appears  that  it  was  terminated  with  religious  joy  (Exod. 

the  plaoe  lay  more  to  the  south-west  than  the  i^xiii.  16.  Dent  xvi.  10.  Isidah  ix.  3).    First 

Carres  just  alluded  to— more  towards  Ca-  came  bariey- harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  which 

naan.    Abraham's  father,  Terah,  dwelt  on-  was  followed  by  wheat-harvest,  at  the  end  of 

giually  in  *  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,'  in  Uie  north-  April  near  Jericho,  later  in  other  parts  (Gen. 

west  of  Mesopotamia.    Thence  he  removed  xxx.  14.  Judges  xv.  1).    That  of  spelt  fol- 

with  his  famOy  to  go  into  Canaan,  on  which  lowed  (Exod. ix. 82.  Is. xxviii.25— not' lye'), 

route  they  stopped  in  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  28,  and  of  other  grains,  of  which  an  iniisrior 

81).  Here,  in  Haran,  Abraham  received  his  bread  was  made  (Ezek.  iv.  9).  The  reapers, 

divine  call,  and  thence  they  came  into  Ca-  who,  using  the  sickle  (Dent  xvi.  9),  cut 

naan,  pursuing  a  southerly  direction  (xiL  down  the  com  (I  Sam.  viiL  12),  and,  gath- 

1 — 9).    From  tiie  same  district  Laban  came  ering  it  in  their  arms  (Ps.  cxxix.  7),  placed 

to  Gilead  in  seven  days,  and  Jacob  in  ten —  it  in  heaps  (Buth  iii.  7),  found  the  labour 

an  impossibility  if  Haran  lay  at  the  foot  of  exhausting,  and  were  refreshed  with  bread 

the  Armenian  mountains,  a  distance  of  above  and  ordinary  wine  or  beer  (ii.  14).    Having 

400  miles.    The  true  Haran  is  probably  to  been  threshed,  the  com  was  carried  into 

be  identified  with  Carah  (about  150  mUes  granaries  (Job  v.  26.  Matt  iii.  12;  xiii.80), 

from  Gilead),  not  far  north  of  Damascus,  which  were  often  natural  or  artificial  caves, 

which  Thevenot  describes  as  *  a  good  town,  though  the  Hebrews  may  have  also   had 

having  a  rivulet  running  by  it    There  are  bams  erected  on  the  soil  (Luke  xii.  18). 

a  great  many  nuns  to  be  seen  there.'    In  The  comers  of  the  field  and  the  gleanings 

thus  placing  Abraham  near  Damascus,  we  were  left  for  the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9).  To  tra- 

are  supported  by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  se-  vellers  the  privilege  was  secured  of  plucking 

cretary  of  Herod  the  Great    Joseph  us  de-  ears  with  their  hands,  but  were  not  to  use 

dares  that  in  his  time  the  name  of  Abraham  the  sickle  (Deut  xxiii.  2d).    Bee  HuirOBBy 

was  honoured  in  the  district  of  Damascus.  Gabxbb,  and  Glbajt. 


HEA  1 

BAUBEBQEON,  >  dimlnutiTi  fonn  of 
•^^^iluuberg  (tram  the  Qtxa.  Aoli,  'tbi  IhnM,' 
^~^  tai  bergeit,  to  'ooibt' or 'pivMot'},  aamM 
to  Ds  bma  the  Frenab  havbal,  >  breu^iUtei 
bal  from  ligni^ing  t,  detaiuiTa,  it  pused  [o 
nuui  *it  offenaiTB  pieoe  irf  inaaar,  tnd  ii 
found  in  onr  modBm  haUrtrd,  or  pike,  Thl« 
ii  ill  import  in  Job  xti.  26,  wbete  it  ii  man- 
tiaoed  with  otbai  w«^>o[U  of  uaiult  Aso- 
thar  lorin,  tahgharah,  U  lh«  ptoper  Hebrew 
word  for  ooMt  of  miil,  aod  ia  fooitd  Id  Ezod. 
ixTiii.  83. 

HAVILAH,  lbs  nung  of  %  Haonila  trfb«, 
piobablj  lo  b«  looked  for  in  the  soDth-Mtt 
of  Afrioa  (Oin.  x.  T )  j  of  ■  Shemila  funilj, 
wbioh  maj  have  beeu  Mitled  in  Iba  sut  of 
Arabia  ((Hnesis  i.  30 ;  oomp.  ixr.  IB,  and 
1  Samoel  it.  7);  iIbo  of  ■  coimti7  oalo- 
brued  toi  ita  gold,  which  loma  biTe  flxad 
in  ColohiB. 

HAVOCS,  connectad  probkbl;  with  tha 
Saxon  kqfoc, '  ■  hawk/  means  daatmetioiL 
The  word,  of  which  the  origjoal  might  ba 
reodered  ■  voted,'  ia  naed  to  deacribe  Baol'i 
peraeoDlion  of  the  inl«u(  ohdreh  at  Jemsft- 


'  Crj  haroo,  and  let  lU;  the  doct  ol  War.* 

HAWK  (T.  Ml,  faleon),  an  onolaan  bird 

(Lev.  li.  IS)  of  the  order  n^tora,  mignlorf, 

which  in  great  nnmbera  Tiait  Sfria,  when, 


abundant  pny- 

HAZELli  therendsring,  lnaaii.m.flT, 
of  loot,  whioh  probably  maana  the  almond  tree. 

HEAD  (T.),  atanda  fbr  a  Hebrew  word, 
nuft,  whoM  tnimarr  aignifieatioa  ia  the  bn- 
man  head,  aiid  benoa  *  tha  top,'  <  tbe  ehieC 
and  other  allied  qiplioationa  (Gen.  iL  IB. 
Eiod.  xrii.  S.  Numb.  xn.  I).  On  the  head 
oil  VM  ponred  in  oonaearating  tba  higb- 
priaata  (Ler.  Tiii.  12)  and  the  monatcfa  (3 
Eingi  ii.  3,  h;.),  and  probably  on  fciliTa 
oeoaaion*  (Pi.  xxiii.  0;  comp.  xeli.lO).  In 
token  of  grief,  doal  was  oaat  on  tha  head 
(Joab.  TiL  e.  1  Sam.  It.  13.  Bei.  iriii.  IB) ; 
a  auBtom  which  ia  atrikinglj  illDBtraled  by  . 
this  Tiew,  taken  from  Thcbea,  of  Egyptians 
bewailing  tbe  death  of  a  king. 


Bwearing  by  lb«  head  (Halt  *.  SB)  waa 
onsloniuy  among  most  ancient  naCiona.  So 
in  Virgil  (,En.  ii.  30),  'By  thia  head  1  swear, 
by  which  my  father  swore  before.'  Thia  ape- 
cies  of  oath  was  empleyed  by  the  Jewa,  aa 
appears  from  Iheae  words — 'Promiee  me  by 
the  life  of  thy  head.' 

HEARTH  (T.),  a  Ore-place,  is  tha  repre- 
sentatiTe  of  two  Hebrew  words  which  con- 
car  in  giving  the  idea  that  the  hearth,  with 
the  Israelites,  was  a  heated  place  or  a  place 
for  heal,  that  is,  a  atone  laid  on  a  brazier 
standing  on  the  ground,  (o  receive  the  tnel 
nnd  communicate  beat  (Fs.cii.3.  Jer.nxTi 
23,  23.  Ia.  jdrii.  14.  John  xriii.  18).  One 
Hebrew  word,  ggogah,  atande  for  the  '  cakca 
bolred  on  the  heinb,'  mentioned  aa  a  deli- 
cacy in  Qeu.  iviii.  fl  (eomp.  I  King*  xrii. 
13;  xii.  6.    Eiek.  it.  12).     Thin  round 


eak««  of  tha  kind  are  atill  in  the  EaM  baked 
on  healed  >and  or  atonee.  by  means  of  ashes 
or  bajf-bnml  wood  laid  thereon  (comp.  Is. 
xliT.  IB),  also  between  layers  of  eow  or 
camel  dang,  and  eaten  by  the  Araba  as  a 
well-daToared  article  of  food ;  spaoially  ars 
they  naed  when  there  is  not  time  for  tlis 
longer  proceaa  of  ordinary  baiting.  In  order 
to  be  dona  through  aud  avoid  buming,  they 
miiil  be  tamed.  To  tbia  fact  reference  is 
made  in  Hosea  Tii.  8.  Generally,  they  are 
made  of  wheat-floor  (Geo.  iviii.  6).  Sariey 
wasnaedin  casesof  dearth;  hence  Eiek.iv.U. 
HEATHKN  ia  tbe  reprsaentatiTe  of  words 
in  the  original  Soriptarea  which  properly 
denote  people  or  nation.  Aa  the  Greeks  need 
the  term  barbarian  of  all  sare  themselrea. 
to  'heathea'  aignifiea  g<Baeral]y  those  who 
are  not  Hebrews,  or   those  who  are  not 
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Cbriatiaiuk     At  now  those  natioiu  weie  aceofdiog  to  Jotephns  (Aotiq.  iv.  8,  48)» 
idolaters,  so  the  epithet  sometimes  denotes  Moses,  bat  no  oUien  of  the  hnmsn  raes 
sach  as  worshipped    the   oreatnre    rather  (John  yU.  84).    This  early  view  was  modi- 
than  the  Creator,  in  contrast  with  the  wor>  fied,  without  being  improved,  in  siter  timet, 
shippers  of  the  trae  and  only  God  (Lev.  DiiTerenoas  were  made  and  ssTeral  heavens 
zxn.  88).    The  word  is  often  lendered  by  set  forth,  in  the  hi^estand  purest  of  which, 
'nations'  (Nomb.  ziv.  15;  zxir.  8),  some-  the  Empymnm,  dwelt  the  Almighty.    Paul 
times  with  special  reference  to  flie  idola-  makes  mention  of  a '  third  heaven '  (3  Cor. 
troas  Canaanites  (Exod.  zzxiv.  d4).    There  zii.  2).    In  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
are  occasions  in  which  no  immediate  refer-  Patriaiehs  the  idea  is  eanried  farther.    Ae- 
ence  maybe  made  to  religions  practices,  the  cording  to  it,  the  first  heaven  is  the  spate 
word  being  simply  equivalent  to  our  term  between  the  earth  and  the  clouds;  the  se- 
nation  or  people — ^the  world  as  not  inolnd-  cond,  the  place  of  douds,  water,  hail,  and 
ing  Jews  (Luke  iL  83),  in  which  case  we  evil  spirits ;  the  third  is  more  lofty  and  more 
find  the  rendering  Gentiles  (Rom.  i.  18).  bright,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  heavenly 
*  Gentiles '    also  signifies  Christians   con-  host  of  angels;  in  the  fourth  dwell  the  saints; 
verted   tram  heathenism  (GaL  ii.  12,  mq,  in  the  fifth,  Uie  angels  of  the  Divine  pre- 
Ephes.  iii.  1).  sence,  i.  e.  the  higher  angels,  who  pray  for 
The  expression  *  isles  of  the  Gentiles '  the  pardon  of  men*s  sins ;  in  the  sixth,  the 
(Gen.  X.  0),  is  thought  to  denote  the  Greek  angels  who  give  answer  to  these  prayers ;  in 
islands  in  Uie  Mediterranean  Sea,  of  which  the  seventh,  the  Thrones  and  Powers,  who 
the  Hebrews  knew  little  but  the  existence  praise  God  day  and  night     The  number 
and  name.    In  Gen.  xiv.  1  we  find,  '  Tidal,  varied ;  a  point  on  which  Origen  remarks, 
king  of  nations ;'  where  '  nations '  may  sig-  '  Whether  there  are  seven  heavens,  or  any 
niiy  a  particular  people  called  Gogeem,  *  n»-  fixed  number,  the  canonical  writings  say  no- 
tions/ thing/   These  notions,  however,  have  found 
HEAYEN  (T.  fit>m  heavt,  'up-heaved,'  among  Christians  more  or  less  acceptance. 
Milton).    The  place  of  spiritual   blessed-  Divines  have  been  divided  into  two  classes 
ness  and  immortal  life  bears  in  the  Scrip-  —one  conceiving  of  heaven  chiefly  as  a  cer- 
tures  several  names  which  are  in  part  figu-  tain  definite  place,  giving  h^)piness  and  es- 
rative,  in  part  literal.    It  is  called,  I.  Para-  sential  to  happiness ;  another,  as  happiness 
disc  (Luke  xxiii.  48),  since  the  paradise  or  itself,  of  the  purest  kind,  exijoyed  in  sny 
garden  of  the  first  msn  is  a  figure  of  the  place  where  God  might  place  his  chfldren. 
tranquil  happiness  in  which  he  originally  With  the  first,  predominated  the  idea  of  lo- 
lived;  II.  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  xvi.  22),  cality ;  with  the  second,  the  idea  of  spiritual 
by  which  a  peaceftil  condition  is  indicated  bliss  and  freedom.  The  former  notion,  which 
for  the  righteous ;  since  intimate  commeree  is  that  of  the  multitude,  is  passing  into  ob- 
vnth  Abridiam,  <tiie  iriend  of  God' and 'the  livion;   the  latter  gains  prevalence.    The 
father  of  the  faithfbl,'  excited  in  the  minds  first  makes  spiritual   good  dependent  on 
of  pious  Israelites  the  most  soothing  and  place ;  the  second  mskes  spiritual  good  pa- 
gratifying  emotions.  Both  these  names,  how-  remount,  asserting  that  heaven  is  rather  a 
ever,  have  reference  to  the  dwelling  of  the  state  than  a  place,  and  that,  so  far  as  place 
good  in  the  lower  world  before  the  resuireo-  must  enter  into  tiie  idea,  it  is  subordinate 
tion,  though  'Paradise'  is  used  also  of  the  both  in  its  effects  snd  its  consequences, 
seat  of  *  the  third  heaven '  (2  Cor.  xii.  4).  Heaven,  therefore,  is  that  state  of  spiritual 
After  the  resurrection  there  is  mentioned,  and  immortal  blessedness  to  which  God  will 
III. '  the  heavenly  Jerusalem'  (Heb.  xii.  22 ;  raise  his  people  on  their  departure  from  this 
comp.  Bev.  xxi.  10,  teq.),  on  the  ground  life,  where,  in  the  invisible  world  of  spirits, 
that  the  earthly  Jerusalem  was  the  place  is  Jesus  and  those  whom  God  gives  him 
where  God  made  special  disclosures  of  his  (John  xvii.  24).     And    surely  tiie  pious 
grace:  the  words  may  however  denote,  not  hea-  Christian  can  find  nothing  more  soothing 
▼en,  but  the  Christian  church  as  the  temple  and  or  more  elevating  than  the  assurance  thal^ 
mercy-seat  of  the  God  and  Father  of  the  Lord  after  death,  he  wDl  be  where  the  Father  dis- 
Jesus  Christ   The  most  common  expression  plays  his  love  (xiv.  28),  and  where  Christ 
is,  IV.  heaven,  for  which  the  many  mansions  is  (xiv.  2)  beholding  his  glory  (xvii.  24); 
in  God's  house,  of  John  xiv.  2,  may  be  a  peri-  and  'so  shall  we  ever  be  vntii  the  Lord' 
phrasis  (comp. Luke  xvi.O).  Referring  to  the  (2  Thess.  iv.  17),  in  the  exercise  and  enjoj- 
artiole  Astbolooebs,  1. 101,  we  remark  that  ment  of  that  divine  love  which  is  eternal  (I 
the  Hebrews,  regarding  the  skies  not  astro-  Cor.  xiii.  18),  in  '  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
nomically  but  religiously,  and  far  sujpassing,  children  of  God'  (Rem.  viii.  21),  makings 
even  in  their  esriiest  ideas,  the  Greek  con-  unceasing  progress  in   knowledge,  power, 
oeption  of  an  Olympus,  conceived  of  heaven  and  goodness  (1  Cor.  xiii.  0 — 18). 
as  a  wide-vaulted  canopy  or  firmament,  the  Sitting  or  reclining  at  table  in  the  king- 
special  place  and  residence  of  God  and  his  dom  of  God  (Matthew  viii.  11),  is  a  strong 
angelsy  where  were  Enoch  and  Elias,  and,  figure  to  describe  the  hsppiness  of  heoveu 
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"pjritiwl  h^pbuM  ii  oftan  Ml  (brth  nndsr  »hDB  ohildnn  of  Ihs  klDgdon)  ue  In  ontn 

Um  ImMi"  of  '  IwaqDit  (It.  It.  1,  3.   Loka  darimeai.   8m  Euitb. 

sir.  loT  IhIL  xzil.  1.   Apoa.xii.1).    The  HEAVEN,  QUEEN  OF,  ths  Hoon,  which, 

MM*  Bgnn  >•  fbond  uaaiig  (ha  Qraaki.    In  eoniidcrad  u  the  piuiTS  uid  batring  power, 

iIm  buuh  in  HJtMhinr  our  Seriour  ipeaki  while  the  Bon  ww  the  genenliTe,  wea  woi- 

m  diiUnM  being  admitted,  ihipped  u  pert  of  the  geneial  ajnem  ef 


-x^UW'//', 


MtrolatTj,  01  Btai-wonhlp,  praralenl  of  old  aoirapt  period,  were  aMnitomed  to  train  ln< 
in  the  Eut,  of  th«  eiUlaQue  at  which  amoikt  cenu  and  make  offeringa  lo  the  moon  aa 
the  Hebnm  then  are  clear  iudieationt.  the  Qneen  of  Hearen.  The  fMinga  wheuM 
To  thii  idolatiy  ia  to  be  referred  the  term  Ihia  idolatrooa  obKrraniie  aiow  rnnat  hare 
'  boat  of  beareD,'  inalading  the  ami,  moon,  bad  their  eonree  deeply  Mated  in  human 
aDdaUuv(OeQt.lr.  19.  Ii.il.ae).  Oftheee  nature,  for  the  worship  of  ths  Qomu  of 
■he  moOD,  fram  its  intimate  eonoection  with  Hearen,  or  the  Olorifled  Virgin,  bu  not  yat 
the  eatth,  reoeiTed  epeBial  attention  ;  and  some  lo  an  end,  as  ia  illnslTated  in  the  en- 
bom  MTBral  piestges  (Jer.  Tii.  IS;  xliv.  IT  gfrarin^  giren  aboTe,  taken  from  an  Italian 
—19,35)  itia  elear  that  lbelaraelilea,in  a  freaoo  of  the  fonrteenth  centoir)  and  pei- 


.  nwliiah  'th«  boit  of  hwTMi'p^ 
the  hlj^M  hOQonn  to  the  Virgin.    It  u 
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lid  i^^ilei-wal  of  the  Dm* 


■nd  profenitor  of  ■  number  of  Antb  t 
(QRwd*  z.  91,  20;  ooiop.  Knmben 
Si)    and  iBdlTidDab,  of  whom    we 


I  Terah,  the  fethei  of  Abrehuu, 
who  wu  aoeoDnled  the  greet  uueMor  of 
the  IiTMlltee  (Oen.  zL  3«),  U,  UMHdin^, 
■  neiue  wUah  by  Ite  deriiMiati  denotee  the 
deeoeDduite  of  Ebet ;  whcnM,  probeblj, 
AbrdieiD  ie  eelled '  tbe  Bebrow'  (Oea.  -- 


IS),  I 


to  the  opt- 


nion  of  thoee  irtio,  flndiog  bi  Oie  woid 
Sbtri  (Htbrew)  the  mainiag  of  one  mho 
Act  CMH  nwr  (the  Jordic),  hold  that  the 

Aranuean  henJitDui  that  had  airitad  in  lh«ir 
tend  from  a  diBtriol  od  the  east  of  the  liTtr. 
In  a  nancnrar  leiue,  the  wrm  Hebiewe  aig- 
Diaed  the  pm^  of  larael  aa  the  olbpriiig 
of  Abrahaiii.  Thia  deaignation  at  flnt  pre- 
Taikd  only  amoag  Ibraigntra  (Qen.  mix. 
lA)  ;  oi  if  (Med  of  themaelTea  'bj  Oie  Iirael- 
itee.  It  wa«  in  th«ii  intereonrae  with  atran- 
gera  (Oen.  xL  IS),  or  to  mark  the  eontraat 
between  Habrewa  and  lha*«  who  were  not 
HabrewatGan.xliil.Sa.  Exod-Lla.  1  S«in, 
xlii.  8,  7.  Jer.  xxxiT.  0,  14).  Hebrew  be- 
eaine  flie  propei  hiitoriflal  and  ethnt^ra- 
pbioal  name  of  tha  people  down  to  the  time 
of  tbo  exOe,  when  the  teim  Jew  was  the 
enalomaTy  ^jpellaUon.  On  the  Hparalion 
of  the  klngdoma  mider  Behoboam,  'larael- 


Ilea'  eame  to  be  naed  aa  the  denomlnaUoo 
of  Ifaa  ten  tribe*,  wltile  *  Jndahitee,' or  ■  Jews,' 
deaeribed  the  reel.  '  Hebrew '  then  aeqatrttd 
a  new  meaning,  aa  denoting,  apart  from  po- 
litieal  conoema,  the  iriiole  people  of  lanel 
in  their  genealogieal  ralationa.  It  eren  em- 
braced the  Bamaiitana,  who  were  not  with- 
out Hebrew  blood  (Joeeph.  Antiq.  iL  8,  S). 
The  name  remained  in  oie  down  into  the 
timea  of  the  New  Teebunent,  aa  Indioatlre 
of  race  and  ai  an  hoDotmbla  deeignation, 
probably  becuue  pointing  to  Abraham  and 
tha  antiqnlliee  of  tha  nation  <2  Cor.  xl.  23. 
Phaipp.  til.  S).  Etpeeiallr  there  came  to 
be  allied  with  the  word  the  idea  of  gpeaklng 
the  Qalirew  Ungne,  or  the  Weetfrn  Ara- 
maie,  in  opposition  to  thou  Jewa,  oi  Hrl- 
leniata  (sea  Qbiboi),  that  epoke  the  Oniek 
tongne  (Acts  tL  1).  The  ftmner  were  the 
orthodox  Jews,  who  profeiaed  to  adhere 
to  the  tnstitallone  of  their  hlhere,  which, 
howETar,  they  angroanted  and  oornipled  by 
the  tradition!  of  the  elders.  The  latter, 
hiring  rcoeiTed  mora  or  lees  of  a  philoso- 
phical and  eosmopoliun  inflnenee  fh>m  their 
mtereoorse  with  foreigners,  denaled  ftom 
the  prevalent  forms  of  opinion,  and  were 
eomewhit  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
ChrisUanity.  What,  however,  has  been  s^, 
shows  that  the  term  Hebrew  is  of  a  relativa 
kind :  henee  its  import  varied  wiOi  ohrensf 
■taneea.    If  gireti  by  sneh  aa  ware  of  H^ 
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brew  blood,  it  would  most  probably  denoto  to  their  religioae  poliQr  and  to  a  book— -^fae 

men  who  were  either  Hebrews  by  lineage  or  Bible,  the  book  of  books — ^bequeathed  as 

of  Hebrew  orthodoxy  in  opinion.    If  given  their  legacy  to  the  world,  whioh  it  has  in- 

by  foreigners,  it  might  be  assigned  to  per-  stmoted  and  will  oontinne  to  instruct    The 

sons  of  Hebrew  extraction,  wherever  diey  nation  is  its  own  sad  memorial — the  nation 

resided  and  whatever  opinions  they  held,  scattered  abroad  in  the  North,  the  South, 

Hence  Egyptian  or  Grecian  wziters  might  the  East,  and  the  West;  surviving  all  its 

term  Hebrews  the  Hellenizing  Jews  who  reverses,  always  reviviag  from  its  own  ashes, 

dwelt  in  Alexandria ;  and  the  name  onee  ori-  and  holding  together,  under  an  invisible  bond, 

ginated,  might  in  general  designate  suoh  a  hope  whioh  has  outlived  continual  disap- 

persons.  pointment.    The  mission  which  has  been 

The  history  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Dxura-  entrusted  to  it  is  not  of  this  world,  though. 

bohomt),  which  belongs  to  the  most  remark-  it  often  mistook  its  destiny  and  dreamed  of 

able  portions  of  ancient,  though  it  does  not  material  greatness ;  but  the  splendour  with 

offer  a  view  of  universal  history,  can  be  best,  which  some  of  itsmonarohs  surrounded  tliem- 

if  not  almost  exclusively,  learnt  firom  their  selves  was  of  sbort  duration,  and  never  did 

own  books ;    for  what  Greek  and  Boman  any  but  its  prophets  fully  rise  to  the  concep- 

writers  cursorily  mention  of  the  earlier  pe-  tion  of  the  grand  work  which  it  had  to  pes- 

riods,  proceeded  from  mero  hearsay,  and  is  form  as  the  religious  instructor  of  mankind, 

full  of  ridiculous  fables,  suoh  as  were  easily  Strange  that  the  mistake  made  of  old  should 

originated  and  diffhsed  of  so  despised  a  peo-  still  endure,  and  that  Jews  should  have 

pie.    And  Josephus  himself  drow  his  infor-  their  hearts  turned  to  a  land  far  too  small 

mation  down  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  to  give  soope  to  a  great  nation,  and  which 

from  the  Biblical  books.     He  is  not  free  was  never  more  than  enough  to  allow  space 

from  the  effort  to  adorn  the  materials  sup-  for  the  development  of  a  narrow  terrestrial 

plied  to  his  hands.  existence  while  the  purposes  of  Providence 

The  history  of  the  Hebrews  is  by  no  wera  unfolded  and  accomplished.  The  mis- 
means  without  difficulties.   But  it  Las  peou-  sion  of  the  Bomans  was  the  exaltation  of 
liar  merits.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  natu-  hxmian  force ;  that  of  the  Groeks  was  the 
ralness  and  truth.    It  is  most  ancient    Un-  perfect  exhibition  of  external  beauty ;  but 
like  other  ancient  nations,  the  Hebrews  did  the  Hebrews  were  called  and  appointed  to 
not  over-reckon  their  antiquity,  nor  min*  a  nobler  work,  the  highest  that  man  can 
gle  mistaken  astronomical  figures  with  the  achieve,  namely,  first  to  know  and  then  to 
earliest  times.    Bunsen  (<  ^gypten's  Stelle  make  known  the  Groator  and  Governor  of 
in  der  Weltgeschiohte,'  i.  48),  after  plaeing  the  universe ;  and  that  not  by  the  subtleties 
the  historiciJ  books  of  the  Hebrews  beforo  of  metaphysics  or  the  rig^id  processes  of 
those  of  the  Indians  and  the  Egyptians,  has  logic,  wUch  at  the  best  can  convince  only  the 
these  characterising  remarks :  *  History  was  few,  but  by  an  immediate  revelation,  by  the 
bom  in  that  night  when  Moses,  with  the  law  inspirations  of  faith,  by  the  brilliant  pic- 
of  the  spirit,  the  moral  law  in  his  heart,  led  tures  of  hope,  by  the  courses  of  a  special 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt ;  its  life  Providence,  by  the  outward  and  inward  his- 
sank  when,  under  the  Judges,  die  national  tory  of  distinguished  men,  and  by  the  sub- 
mind  was  lost  in  Arab  Bedouins  and  shep-  linie  creations  of  patriotic  and  religious  po- 
herd  tribes ;  it  bloomed  again  with  the  great  etry ; — ^means  the  most  powerful  that  can  be 
historical  personages,  Samuel,  David,  and  employed,  the  choice  of  which  displays  the 
Solomon,  who  formed  the  Hebrew  state,  operation  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 
After  the  separation  of  the  tribes  into  two  The  history,  thus  viewed  in  its  great  bear- 
kingdoms,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  turned  ings,  presents  two  extreme  points.  It  begins 
itself  more  to  religious  things,  and  thus  his-  with  the  patriarch  Abraham,  'who,  in  the 
tory,  in  its  peculiar  character,  never  roached  midst  of  those  who  adored  created  nature, 
in  the  nation  its  highest  perfection.'  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  existence  of 

The  details  of  that  history  may  be  found  the  creating  God.  It  ends  with  the  Mes- 
in  the  Bible.  We  here  supply  a  brief  out-  siah,  that  is,  with  the  triumph  of  a  mono- 
line.  The  people  whom  it  concerns  is  the  theistio  faith  over  the  polytheism  of  the 
most  singular,  and  perhaps  the  most  im-  Gentiles.  As  soon  as  tiie  nations  of  the 
portant,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  points  earth  had  received  the  germs  of  that  faith, 
of  ordinary  interest  it  has,  indeed,  nothing  the  Hebrew  people  finished  its  political  ex- 
to  boast  No  great  empire  did  the  Hebrews  istence  on  the  soU  where  the  new  religion, 
found.  They  gained  little  distinction  in  war.  its  own  offshoot,  was  to  grow  and  ripen. 
They  do  not  excite  our  admiration  by  great  But  as  a  religious  community  the  Hebrew 
and  noble  deeds,  nor  by  grand  achievements  nation  continues  to  exist,  because  its  mis- 
of  art  or  science.  They  have  left  no  ruins  sion  can  be  terminated  only  by  the  univer- 
on  the  soil  which  they  inhabited  for  nearly  sal  triumph  of  the  grand  truth  of  which, 
fifteen  centuries.  Yet  their  name  will  ever  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  it  be- 
remain  imperisfaably  engraven  on  the  me-  came  the  privileged  trustee.  When  Jew  and 
mory  of  men.    This  inmiortality  they  owe  Gentile  are  Christians  indeed,  the  Hebrew 
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history  will  be  complete,  and  the  mission  of  Solomon.    All  die  tribes  recei?e  with  en- 

Abrahsm,  Moses,  David,  and  Christ,  will  be  thmiasm  the  new  chief,  who  was  at  length 

Ihlly  and  for  erer  accomplished.  to  deliver  them  fifom  their  dangerous  neigh- 

Oor  sketch,  however,  is  restricted  within  hours.  Signal  snocesses  obtained  over  the 
fStit  space  which  lies  between  Abraham,  the  Philistines  distingaish  the  eaiiy  periods  of 
originator,  and  Titns,  the  destroyer  of  the  his  reign.  Bat  soon  the  khig  excites  the 
Hebrew  nation.  This  long  period  naturally  discontent  of  the  aged  Samuel,  who  seeks  in 
divides  itself  into  two  portions,  distinctly  the  predominating  tribe  of  Jndah  a  new  mo- 
marked  by  an  intoimption  of  the  political  narch,  after  his  own  heart.  Saul,  discou- 
existence  of  the  nation,  and  by  an  emigr*-  raged  at  this,  no  longer  feels  his  former 
tion  termed  the  Captivity  (see  the  artide),  energy.  He  fUls  in  combat,  and  Uie  newly- 
or  £xile,  which  was  followed  by  a  partial  elected  prince,  aided  by  his  powerfol  tribe, 
restoration.  Each  of  these  two  divisions  takes  the  sovereign  power  after  a  struggle 
has  its  own  character.  Even  the  name  of  the  of  many  years'  duration.  Fortunate  in  all 
people  was  changed.  The  evento  which  pre*  his  enterprises,  David  consolidates  the  He- 
cede  the  exile  form  the  hittory  vfthe  Htbmn,  brew  state,  which,  being  well  administered, 
After  Ac  exile  begins  (Ac  huUry  of  thiB  Jtmu  acquirss  an  imposing  extent,  and  even  threat- 
Each  of  the  two  histories  has  ito  own  sub-  ens  to  invade  surrounding  nations.  Prospe- 
divisions,  which  we  shall  indicate  as  we  pass  rity  brings  luxury,  luxury  occasions  despot- 
over  ibis  rapid  survey.  ism .  Under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  building 

I.  The  origin  of  th$  Hehnw  poopU,  from  of  the  temple,  and  in  that  the  foundation  of  a 
Abraham  to  Moses,  a  period  of  above  600  national  Banctaary,oifersaoentre  of  union  for 
years,  presento  to  us  an  Aramiean  ftmily,  all  the  tribes,  and  consolidates  ihe  theocracy 
which,  coming  from  Mesopotamia,  esta-  as  well  as  the  civil  institutions ;  but  the  ex- 
blishes  itself  in  Canaan,  where  it  increases  cesses  of  the  monarch,  his  passion  for  fo- 
by  slow  degrees  while  engaged  in  pastoral  reign  women,  his  love  of  display,  his  com- 
pursuits.  This  nomad  tribe  descends  into  mereial  enterprises  with  distant  peoples,  are 
Egypt,  in  which  country,  in  the  coarse  of  in  flagrant  opposition  with  the  mission  of 
centuries  and  under  the  yoke  of  a  hard  ser-  the  Hebrews.  The  imposing  splendour  of 
vitude,  it  becomes  a  numerous  and  powerftil  the  reign  of  Solomon  may  for  a  moment 
people.  A  man  inspired  by  the  Crsator  of  oonceal  the  elemente  of  dissolution  which  it 
heaven  and  earth,  and  filled  with  patriotic  bears ;  but  at  the  death  of  the  sovereign^  the 
enthusiasm,  Moses,  becomes  ito  deliverer,  geims  of  discord  long  covered  over  soon  pro- 
He  eonducto  the  ransomed  nation  through  duce  appropriate  fruit,  and  the  kingdom  is 
the  desert  to  the  borders  of  the  land  whose  dissolved,  after  an  existence  of  120  years, 
traditioiis  had  been  ito  patrimony,  and  on  IV.  7%e  Dtvtded  Kingdom,  from  Beho- 
whose  hills  and  vales  monotheism  was  to  be  boam  to  the  Babyloniah  Captivity  (from  dr. 
established  and  undergo  ito  developments.  075  to  ctr.  720  A.  C).  The  general  discon- 
This  period  commences  by  ttie  arrival  of  tent  and  the  senseless  tyranny  of  Behoboam 
Abraham  in  the  midst  of  the  Canaanites,  and  promptly  bring  the  kingdom  of  Saul,  David, 
teminates  at  the  death  of  Moses.  and  Solomon,  to  an  end.  Ten  tribes  seknow- 

n.  The  neriod  (about  400  years)  from  ledge  a  n^w  diief  (Jeroboam) ;  those  of  Ju- 
iko  doatk  of  Motot  to  th$  aceotsion  of  Saul,  dah  and  Benjamin  remain  faithfbl  to  the 
shows  us  Joshua,  the  successor  and  pupil  of  dynasty  of  David.  The  new  kingdom  of 
Moses,  who  geto  possession  of  the  greater  Israel  thus  foimed,  superior  in  number  but 
part  of  the  land  of  promise.  Courageous  deprived  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  na- 
ehieft  put  themselves  in  suoeession  at  the  tional  sanctuary,  deviates  more  and  more 
head  of  the  people,  and  lead  them  in  the  from  the  Mosaic  constitution.  It  adores 
straggle  against  surrounding  enemies.  The  Ood  in  images,  and  even  ofl'ers  worship  to 
institutions  of  Moses  find  great  obstacles  in  foreign  idols.  The  ancient  kingdom,  much 
the  wayof  gaining  peimanent  establishment  narrowed  in  ito  extent,  remains  the  sole  de- 
Berious  disorders  and  a  complete  anarchy  pository  of  the  religious  institations,  and  is 
threaten  the  new  state  with  total  ruin.  At  alone  able  to  make  progress  towards  the  fill- 
length  a  Levito  restores  the  tottering  edifice  fihnent  of  the  mission  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
of  Moses.  He  causes  the  doctrine  of  that  two  kingdoms  weaken  each  other  by  conti- 
great  man  to  advance,  but  cannot  bring  the  nual  struggles,  but  the  larger  is  ftom  the 
people  over  to  a  pure  Aeocraoy.  Seeing  him-  first  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  a  dynasty 
self  obliged  to  abdicate  his  power  in  frivomr  elected  of  God.  Tom  by  factions,  it  often 
of  a  king,  he  founds  an  institato  (the  school  ohanges  ite  master,  and,  forgetting  its  high 
of  the  propbeto)  which  is  fitted  to  spiritual-  destiny,  imprudently  seeks  dances  among 
JM  the  Mosaic  worship,  and  protect  ito  rdi-  foreign  nations.  During  nearly  two  centuries 
gious  influence  both  against  ttie  will  of  roy-  and  a  half  it  drags  on  an  unhq)py  existence, 
alty  and  the  corrupt  excesses  of  the  people,  without  fixed  principle,  without  a  definite 
Joshua  introduces  and  Ssnl  terminates  this  «nd.  At  last,  sinking  under  the  reiterated 
period.  attacks  of  the  Assyrians,  the  ten  tribes  are 

ni.   The  Uniiod  KiRgdam,  from  Saul  to  trmsported  to  a  fsNign  land.    The  family 
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of  DaTid«  notwithstanding  its  nomeioiu  er- 
ron,  sneeeeds  better  in  retaining  its  vital 
forces.  The  two  tribes  keep  the  laws  and 
institations  of  Moses.  The  prophetio  ool- 
lege  gathers  and  puts  forth  strength  in  pio* 
portion  as  the  better  pert  of  the  people,  in* 
stracted  bj  adversity,  begin  to  feel  that  the 
snpremaoy  of  the  house  of  David  will  never 
be  aecomplished  in  mere  earthly  dominion, 
and  that  its  realisation  belongs  to  a  distant 
fbtnre,  an  age  of  gold  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
latter  days.  At  the  moment  when  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  falls,  that  of  Jndah  is  revived 
and  invigorated  by  the  pions  Hezekiah,  un- 
der whom  prophecy  and  the  Messianio  hopes 
Uike  the  greatest  flight 

v.  Kingdom  cf  Judah,  to  the  final  deporta- 
tioh  to  Babylon,  a  period  of  about  180  years, 
on  whose  commencement  the  Assyrians  fail 
in  an  attack  against  Jerusalem.  AAer  the 
deiUh  of  Hezekiah,  his  son  and  his  grand- 
son show  &vonr  to  idolatrous  worship.  Jo- 
siah  at  length  displays  the  greatest  energy 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  national  wor- 
ship and  the  entire  destruction  of  idolatry. 
But  the  many  internal  concussions,  and  the 
attacks  fifom  without,  have  enfeebled  the  lit- 
tle kingdom  too  mudi  for  it  to  be  able  long 
to  maintain  ite  independence.  Instructed 
by  misfortune,  the  people  of  Judah  have  at 
length  made  good  progress  in  learning  to 
know  and  serve  the  true  Qod.  Soon,  how- 
oyer,  oonqueied  by  the  Chaldsans,  they  are 
eanied  captive  into  the  empire  of  Babylon, 
where,  under  the  chastisemento  of  exile  and 
soRow,  they  may  meditate  on  their  God  and 
on  his  law,  and  prepare  anew  for  the  work 
consigned  to  them  by  the  God  of  their  tar 
there. 

The  portion  of  the  history  over  which  we 
have  now  oast  our  eye  may  be  called  the 
pure  Hebraie  period.  Hereafter,  w»  shdl 
see  the  nation  under  the  name  of  Jews,  hav^ 
Ing  been  re-established  in  Palestine  by  the 
Persians,  sulqected  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
power.  They  re-conquer  their  national  in- 
dependence by  the  sublime  devotion  of  a 
funOy  of  priests.  After  a  tenible  struggle, 
they  fall  under  the  attacks  of  the  Boman 
empire.    See  Jaws. 

mSBBEWS,  THE  EHSTLE  TO  THE, 
has  oeeasioned  great  diversities  of  opinion, 
but  contains  in  itself  means  for  fonoing 
satisfaetoiy  conclusions  respecting  several 
important  pointo  connected  with  ite  history. 
The  time  of  ite  being  written  was  a  short 
period  before  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  discontinuance  of  the  temple  wor- 
flhip.  This  we  infer  not  only  from  the  fact 
ttiat  the  writer  speaks  of  the  second  appear- 
anee  of  Jesus  as  not  having  yet  taken  place 
(is.  28),  and  as  being  dose  at  hand  (z.  87), 
but  also  from  this,  that,  whfle  he  speaks  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  as  actually  in*  existence 
(x.  1, 11 ;  ziiL  10),  he  implies  that  it  is  on 
flie  pofait  of  disai^pearing  (viiL  18 ;  x.  S5). 


These  marks  of  time  seem  clearly  to  fix  the 
date  somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  The  second  half  of  the  century  must 
have  been  advanced,  since  there  are  indica- 
tions that  many  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
ascension  of  Jesus ;  for  the  race  of  men  with 
whom  the  writer  was  contemporaneous  suc- 
ceeded the  eye-witnesses  of  the  Lord  (ii  8), 
seeing  they  had  received  the  gospel  on  the 
preaching  of  those  that  heard  Jesus.  It 
was,  moreover,  a  time  of  severe  persecution 
(xii.  1,  ieq.)f  which  had  been  preceded  by  a 
period  of  similar  suiFering  (x.  82, 88),  which 
tried  men*s  hearts  and  fidelity  ( ii  18),  prompt- 
ing them  to  apostatise  and  forsake  Christ 
(ill.  12;  vL  6,  9),  jmd  involving  all  bat  the 
last  sacrifice,  namely,  that  of  life  (xii.  4). 
These  circumstances  agree  with  what  has 
preceded,  in  placing  the  composition  some 
time  before  the  breaking  out  of  that  perse- 
cution, under  Nero  (A.  D.  64),  which  was 
the  first  that  seriously  involved  a  general 
loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  Christians,  and 
the  way  for  which  was  prepared  by  increas- 
ing rage  against  them,  specially  by  the  con- 
duct of  Nero*s  predecessor,  Claudius,  who 
had  expelled  the  Jews  from  Borne  (Acto 
xviii.  2). 

The  letter  was  beyond  a  doubt  written  to 
disciples  of  Christ — to  '  holy  brethren,  par- 
takers of  the  heavenly  calling^  (iii.  1 ;  comp. 
6, 12, 14),  who,  partly  fix)m  the  cause  just 
spoken  of  (xii.  0),  and  partly  from  unbelief 
(lii.  12),  the  deceitfhlness  of  sin  (18),  spi- 
ritual dulness  (v.  11),  and  moral  pravity 
(xii.  16),  were  in  danger  of  falling  away 
from  Christ  (2d ;  vi.  4--^),  and  probably  of 
passing  over  to  idolatry  ('  the  root  that  bear- 
eth  gall  (hemlock)  and  wormwood,'  xii.  15; 
eomp.  Deut  xxix.  18).    A  special  reason 

Srevailed  with  the  writer:  'divers  strange 
octrines '  agitated  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
(xiii  0),  which,  from  the  connection  and  the 
tenor  of  large  portions  of  the  letter,  seem  to 
"have  had  reference  to  a  claimed  superiority 
of  Judaism  over  Christianity. 

To  meet  and  reftito  this  error  was  the 
main  purpose  of  the  writer;  in  doing  which, 
he  aimed  also  to  strengdien  his  readers  in 
the  fiery  trial  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  build  them  up  in  faith  and  righteous- 
ness. It  is  equally  clear  that  the  persons 
addressed  were  familiar  with  the  Mosaic 
laws,  books,  and  institutions;  also  that  their 
danger  arose  in  the  midst  of  Jewish  influ- 
ences. So  long  as  the  temple-service  was 
daUy  celebrated  with  all  ite  retinue  of  ofll- 
ciating  priests,  expiatoiy  rites,  and  solemn 
ceremonial,  a  powerful  argument  was  hence 
drawn  by  Judaizers,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  church,  against  the  cause  of  the  de- 
spised and  crucified  Galilean,  which  had  no 
outward  grandeur  to  arrest  the  eye  and  im- 
press the  heart,  but  was  mean  and  power- 
less, unless  so  far  as  it  could  by  ite  spiritual 
but  unseen  realities  work  on  the  hidden 
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man  of  the  heart  These  facts  authorise  the  mediately  of  Jeans  (Qal.  L  1 ).    It  is  eqnallj 

conclusion  that  the  epistle  was  addzessed  to  contrary  to  the  ^K>8tle's  custom  to  omit  the 

conyerts  from  Judaism.  mention  of  his  name,  for  he  always  begins 

But  scarcely  to  such  converts  in  general,  with  an  announcement  of  himself  in  the 

though  such  is  the  common  opinion.    For  opening  words  of  his  acknowledged  letters 

the  persons  to  whom  the  writer  speaks  ap-  (Bom.  j.  1.  1  Cor.U.  1.  2  Cor«  L  1.  Gal.  i. 

pear  to  be  some  xndiTidnal  church*  At  least,  1.  Ephes.  L  1,  &c}. 

this  is   the  riew  which  seems  to  present  Whence  we  may  see  that  there  is  much 

itself  in  the  following  passages :  *  Bemember  force  in  the  declaration  of  Ozigen,  who,  after 

them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have  saying  that  the  epistle,  according  to  the  tes- 

spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God'  (ziii.  7) ;  timony  of  the  ancients,  is  referred  to  Paul, 

*  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you  and  adds,  *  but  as  to  the  person  who  gave  to  it  its 

submit  yourselves,  for  they  watch  for  your  written  form,  God  only  knows  the  truth.'    If 

souls'  (17).    Here  we  have  an  organisation  such  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  we  have 

implying  the  exercise  of  authority.  But  at  so  little  reason  to  hope  of  being  able  to  find 

early  a  period  no  general  organisation  with  materials  for  determining  the  writer  in  a 

authority  was  in  existence.    Hence  we  infer  satisfactory  manner. 

that  it  was  some  church  or  community  whom  Though,  however,  history  pronounces  no 

the  writer  addressed — a  conclusion  which  is  clear  opinion  as  to  what  name  the  author 

confirmed  by  xiii.  19,  '  that  I  may  be  re-  bore,  we  may  gather  from  the  epistle  itself 

stored  to  you  the  sooner,'  and  23,  '  I  will  that  its  writer  lived  near  the  times  and  events 

see  you  f  terms  ef  an  intimate  nature  which  of  which  he  speaks,  and  had  a  most  thorough 

imply  a  church,  not  a  whole  class  of  believ-  acquaintance  with  Judaism  and  Christianity, 

ers;   but  what  church  we  have  here  no  It  appears,  also,  that  when  he  wrote  it  he 

means  of  determining.    It,  under  the  guid-  was  i^ording  the  attestation  which  patient 

ance  of  the  common  opinion,  we  look  to  Pa-  suffering  in  bonds  gives  to  sincerity  of  mo- 

lestine,  then  we  should  be  led  to  fix  on  the  tive  and  purity  of  purpose  (x.  34).     He 

church  at  Jerusalem.  writes  (probably)  from  Italy  (xiii.  24),  and 

These  considerations  tend  to  prove  that  acknowledges  Timothy  as  his  brother  (23, 

Paul  was  not  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  I),  if,  indeed,  this  Timothy 

Hebrews,  for  his  history  shows  us  that  he  is  Paul's  son  in  the  faith  (1  Tim.  i.  2) ;  for 

had  disconnected  himself  from  the  special  of  the  imprisonment  fix>m  which  it  is  here 

ministry  to  the  Hebrews,  having  given  his  implied  Timothy  was  *  set  at  liberty,'  nothing 

heart  and  life  to  the  work  of  converting  the  is  known. 

Gentiles ;  and  on  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  Some  have  asserted  that  the  early  part  of 
he  had  found  little  oommunity  of  feeling,  this  composition  is  rather  an  essay  than  a 
certainly  not  that  sympathy  which  would  letter;  but  evidence  of  its  epistolary  cha- 
justiiy  the  language  just  cited.  But  the  rela-  racter  begins  immediately  after  the  introduc- 
tion in  which  £e  writer  stands  to  this  Hebrew  tion  ( ii.  1 ;  iii.  1 ),  and  continues  to  the  end. 
church,  wherever  found,  was  not  that  of  Paul  It  has  also  been  maintained  that  the  epis- 
to  the  Hebrew  Christians.  The  relation  tie  is  a  translation  from  die  Hebrew ;  agamst 
disclosed  in  the  epistle  defends  the  gospel  in  which  we  might  adduce  passages  showing 
general  against  Jewish,  worldly,  and  sinful  that  the  writer  must  have  thought  as  well 
influences.  Paul,  in  all  his  known  writings,  as  written  in  Greek.  But  let  it  suffice  to 
defends  his  particular  view  of  the  gospel  remark,  that  the  tone  is  that  of  an  original, 
against  the  Jewish  exdusiveness  which  made  not  a  translation.  Indeed,  the  Greek  is 
circumcision  the  necessary  precursor  of  faith  perhaps  the  purest  and  most  elegant  of  any 
and  justification.  This  was  Paul's  great  con-  in  the  New  Testament  The  writer  was  more 
troversy  with  the  Hebrew  Christians ;  and  conversant  with  the  Septoagint  than  the  He- 
had  he  written  a  letter  to  such,  his  grand  brew,  for  the  passage  in  x.  5  agrees  with  tlie 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only  would,  latter,  which  disagrees  with  the  former. 
as  in  other  epistles,  have  been  propounded.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  tokens  of  Greek 
argued,  defended,  illustrated,  and  enforced,  culture  and  the  general  manner  of  thought 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  admission  in  ii.  8,  displayed  in  the  epistle,  combines  to  make  it 
that  the  writer  had  not  seen  Jesus ;  fbr  Paul's  probable  that  the  author  was  a  Jewish  con- 
position  is,  that  he  had  <  seen  the  Lord'  vert  and  teacher  of  tiie  Alexandrine  schooL 
(1  Cor.  XV.  8),  and  was,  in  consequence,  an  Luther,  denying  that  the  epistle  had  either  a 
aposde  (ix.  I)  *  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  Pauline  or  an  apostolic  origin,  threw  out  the 
chiefest  of  the  apostles' (2Cor.xi.  5).  Certain-  idea  that  it  was  written  by  Apollos,  whose 
ly  the  writer  of  our  epistfe  does  not  speak  with  origin,  opinions,  qualities,  and  position 
the  authority  of  an  apostle,  least  of  all  in  (Acts  xriii.  24—28 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  12 ;  iv. 
that  tone  of  authority  which  is  customary  6),  were  of  a  nature  to  fit  him  for  writing 
with  Paul.  The  writer,  too,  implies  (ii.  8 ;  such  a  piece.  Indeed,  If  this  letter  had  not 
iv.  2)  that  he,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  he  this  or  a  similar  origin,  we  have  in  the  writ- 
wrote,  was  taught  of  men ;  whereas  Paul  in-  ings  of  the  New  Testament  no  set  expres- 
sists  that  he  was  not  taught  of  men,  but  im-  sion  of  the  view  taken  of  the  gospel  by  the 
Vol.  IL  B 
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Al«wiidffa«c<«Terl«pii«r"y'*ocaiDentiij8.  S<m  of  God  wm  for  •  time  miida  lower  th«^ 
eiAealWraiW  to  their  sUte  of  mind.    In  the  angela.     As,  however,  Mosee  wss  the 
Mezajadrifl.    howeTer,    the    eomplexion    of  proper  mediator  of  the  Old  Covenant,  the 
Ihoiuriitutd  method  of  interpretation  die-  aathor  ihows  the  superiority  over  him,  God's 
9la^?in  this  epistle  had  gained  a  firm  foot-  servant,  of  Jesns,  who  was  God*8  Son,  iii. 
uur   under  the  anspiees  of  tfie  eelebrated  1—^.    la  Ghristianitj,  then,  in  virtue  of 
^So,  who  had  tangfat  men  ^e  allegorieal  its  mediator,  immeasurably  before  Judaism  ? 
mode  of  eiqxranding  the  Old   Testament  so  steadfastness  in  holding  it  is  so  much  the 
wbiet.  in  so  mailed  a  manner  distinguishes  more  a  saored  duty,  the  observance  of  which 
this  episde.    As,  then,  Paul's  epistles,  espe-  is  urged  the  more  strongly  because  uufaith- 
oiaUy  those  to  the  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  fblness  entails  the  foifDitnre  of  the  offered 
and  Coloesisns,  were  addressed  to  the  Greek  salvation,  iii.  7 — iv.  13.    In  dilating  on  the 
mind  in  its  eonneetion  with  Christianity,  so  the  suljeet,  the  writer  mentions  the  word  high- 
letter  befoie  us  seems  to  have  contenqplated  priest,  and  is  hence  led,  iv.  14 — ^v.  10,  to  in- 
the  Hebrew  mind  as  under  those  Greek  in-  stitnte  a  comparison  between  the  Levitical 
llnenoes  which  abounded  in  Alexandria.    The  and  the  Christisn  high>priest    This  com- 
Jews  of  Palestine  were  too  purely  Hebrew  in  parison  is  interrupted  by  a  description,  v.  11 
their  point  of  view  ibr  this  epistle  to  repre-  — vL  90,  of  the  inaptitude  of  the  Hebrews 
sent  them.    The  Jews  in  the  Isrge  cities  of  for  high  spiritual  truths,  which  leads  to  an 
the  Boman  empire  had  received  too  much  admonition  to  increased  diligence  and  care. 
of  the  Greek  culture.    It  is  to  Alexandria  in  This  being  terminated  by  ttie  resumption 
Egypt,  that  second  Jerusalem,  that  metropo-  (20)  of  the  subject  touching  the  priesthood 
lis  dt  Hebrew-Greek  Jews,  that  we  must  look  of  the  Messiah,  he  is  dedaied  to  be  a  priest 
for  the  type  of  mind  which  the  piece  pre-  of  a  superior  order,  namely,  that  of  Melchi- 
■ents,  snd  which  it  is  specially  fitted  to  move  sedec ;  which,  introducing  tiie  chief  portion 
and  guide.    The  conclusion  which  we  hence  of  the  epistle,  leads  to  a  profound  develop' 
deduce,  that  the  letter  was  intended  for  the  ment  of  the  pontifical  oflce  of  Jesus,  exhi- 
church  at  Alexandria,  finds  confirmation  in  biting  the  superior  excellenoe  of  Christianity 
the  fact,  that  in  the  Boman  catalogues  fifom  over  Judaism,  viL*— x.  18.    At  the  condn- 
the  end  of  the  second  century  it  is  described  sion  of  this  contrast,  the  second  chief  divi- 
nnder  the  title  of  Epistola  ad  AUsandrino^^  sion  of  the  letter  commences,  which,  run- 
'  Letter  to  the  Alexandrines.'    And  thus  we  ning  to  the  end,  forms  the  more  practical 
find  a  striking  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  part,  the  implication  of  the  preceding  les- 
God  in  adapting  the  ministration  of  the  gos-  sons,  in  various  exhortations  imd  enconrage- 
pel  to  the  wants  of  his  ereatnres.  This  epis-  ments  to  perseveranoe  in  Christian  fUth, 
tie,  which  would  scarcely  have  been  under-  ri^teonsness,  and  love, 
stood  by  die  church  at  Borne,  is  admirably       This  epistle  exhibits  Christianity,  as  in  close 
adapted  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  those  in  relationa  to  Judaism,  so  in  a  measure  under 
Alexandria  who  were  and  who  might  be  con-  its  influence.    Sprung  fifom  the  Hebrew  po- 
verted  to  Christ    So  true  is  it  of  the  New  lity,  the  gospel  had  to  d&ow  its  superiority 
Testament  as  of  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  over  its  parent  in  matters  admitted  to  be  of 
of  eveiy  part  of  God's  worid,  'there  are  di-  paramount  importance.  Hence  the  writer  was 
versities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit;  there  restricted  to  points  of  comparison  which, 
are  diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same  being  in  their  essence  partial  and  temporary, 
God,  which  worketh  all  in  all'  (1  Cor.  xiL  have  long  ceased  to  excite  a  deep  concern  in 
4,  teq.).  human  bosoms ;  giving  place  to  universal 
The  letter  divides  itself  into  two  chief  relations  and  interests  produced  by  Chris- 
portions,  of  which  the  first  extends  fifom  i.  tianity,  in  its  adaptation  to  the  fdrtherance 
to  X.  18 ;  the  other,  from  x.  10  to  the  end,  xiii.  of  which  the  gospel  now  finds  its  great  evi- 
Doetrine  and  exhortation  are  so  blended  to-  deuce  and  its  appropriate  work.    If  the  en- 
gether,  that  neither  of  the  parts  contains  this  lightened  Christianexpositor  directs  his  mind 
or  that  exclusively.     The  contents  of  the  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  it  is  not  to  receive  the 
smaller  portions  an  those,  i. — ^ii.  4.    In  or-  yoke  of  its  ideas,  but  to  learn  how  Provi- 
der to  display  the  superiority  of  Christianity  dence  unfolds    divine  truth,  develops  the 
over  Judaism,  the  writer  begins  with  a  brief  universal  out  of  the  particular,  and  esta- 
description  of  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Me-  blishes  the  everlasting  on  the  ruins  of  the 
diator  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  passes  to  the  transitoiy. 

proof  diathe,as  the  Son  of  God,  is  more  de-        HEBBON  (H.  bend),  a  district  and  city, 

vated  than  the  angels,  who  were  accounted  the  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Abrahamide, 

channels  of  communication  in  the  giving  of  lying  some  seven  or  eight  hours  southwards 

the  law ;  grounding  on  the  pre-eminence  of  fh>m  Jerusalem,  and  still  a  place  of  note 

Christtsnity  an  exhortation  to  fidelity  in  its  though  in  his  own  day  Josephus  reports  that 

profession.    He  proceeds,  ii.  6—18,  to  ex-  it  had  been  in  existence  for  2800  years, 
plain  the  reason  why  the  New  Testament        Hebron,  as  a  modem  province  or  district, 

was  not,  as  was  the  Old,  given  by  the  hands  lies  on  the  south  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  east 

of  angehi,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  why  the  of  that  of  Gaxa,  north  of  the  Great  Desert, 
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and  mat  of  the  Dead  Sea.    It  is  aaljeot  to  and  rings  of  eoloored  glass  worn  by  females 

the  province  of  Jenisalem,  and  is  governed  on  their  anns.  The  popnlation,  aeeordiug  to 

by  a  subordinate  officer.    The  city  Hebron,  Bobinson,  amounts  to  iO|000  sonls,  Moham- 

2700  iiset  above  the  sea,  called  by  the  Arabs  medans  and  Jews.    When  Bobinson  was  at 

el-Xhalil,  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  distiiot  of  Hebron  there  was  in  the  place  only  one  Chris- 

whieh  it  is  the  metropolis,  in  a  deep,  nanow  tiao,  Elias  of  Damasens.    The  articles  of  its 

▼alley,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  Uie  open  oommeroe  an  glass  lamps,  glass  rings,  raisins 


eonntry  an  hoar  north  of  the  place,  rans  in  and  dibs,  made  itom  grapes.  North-west  firom 

a  direction  soath  soalh-east.    This  is  the  the  city  is  a  very  large  oak  (rindjan),  which 

▼ale  of  Hebron  of  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  is  accounted  Abraham's  tree.  The  lower  part 

xzxvit  14).    The  environs  of  Hebron  are  of  the  tronk  measnres  in  girth  22}  feet,  and 

beaatifhl,  and  abomid  in  ▼ineyards.    The  is  divided  into  three,  the  branches  of  which 

grapes  are  the  i&nest  in  Palestine.    The  city  spread  out  to  the  distance  of  86  feet    The 

properly  lies  on  the  declivity  on  both  sides  tree  stsnds  alone  in  a  soil  covered  with 

of  the  valley,  but  chiefly  on  the  east    It  grass,  and  having  a  well  near  at  hand,  the 

consists  of  three  parts.    The  houses  are  of  i^ole  oifiBring  a  soitable  and  pleasant  spot 

freestone,  high,  and  well  boflt,  having  win-  for  refreshment  to  the  wesry  traveller.    It 

dows  and  flat  roofr.  The  city  is  without  walls,  cannot  be  Abraham's  tree,  which  was  a  tere- 

bnt  as  you  enter  some  streets  you  pass  through  binth  {Imim) ,  stood  probably  more  towards 

mean  gateways.    In  the  valley  towards  the  Jerusalem,  and  had  disappeared  in  the  days 

south  lies  the  Lower  Pod,  a  quadrangular  of  Jerome. 

reservoir  of  hewn  stone  and  good  work*  At  Hebron  is  'the  cave  of  Machpelah* 
maaship.  On  the  norA  end  of  the  dty  is  (Gen.  zxiiL  0),  which  Abraham  bought  of 
another  smaller  pool.  Both  are  of  high  an-  Ephron  for  the  burial-place  of  his  family, 
tiquity,  and  one  of  the  two  is  probably  *  the  A  grotto  is  still  shown  as  this  patriarchal 
pool  in  Hebron' over  whi^  David  had  the  sepulchre.  Lord  Nugent  thus  speaks  of 
slayers  of  Ishbosheth  hung.  The  most  no-  Hebron: — 'The  sun,  as  we  drew  near  to 
ticeable  building  in  Hebron  is  the  mosque  Hebron,  was  sinking  behind  us  in  great 
which  stands  over  the  grave  of  Abraham.  It  glory  over  the  hills  of  the  Philistines.  The 
is  at  the  sooth-east  end  of  the  city.  Around  level  light  now  kindled  in  succession  that 
it  runs  a  wall  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  variety  of  glowing  hues  which  nowhere 
on  each  of  the  four  comers  of  which  there  shows  so  deeply  bright  as  against  a  dis- 
onee  stood  a  tower.  Of  these  one  is  whoUy,  tanee  of  grey-stone  hiHs.  But  a  straight 
another  half  destroyed;  two  yet  serve  as  and  lurid  line  of  dark  purple  cloud  hung 
minarets.  Tradition  carries  this  building  heavfly  across  their  tops.  And  as  we  wound 
back  to  Helena,  but  the  aiohitecture  gives  along  the  road  which  skirted  their  sides,  that 
reason  to  reftr  a  part  at  least  of  the  exte-  fresh  steamy  smell  arose  from  the  tenraced 
rior  to  ttie  hands  of  the  ancient  Jews.  What  vine-grounds  below,  which  gives  warning  of 
properly  belongs  to  ttie  mosque  is  thought  rain  before  any  instinct  but  that  of  vegeta- 
not  to  be  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  A.  D.  ble  lifSs  has  note  of  its  approach.  The  hus- 
Little  is  known  of  the  interior,  for  the  en-  bandmen  had  already  left  the  fields,  and  for 
trance  is  closed  against  every  Frank  and  more  than  an  hour  of  our  way,  till  within 
Christian.  This  is  certahi,  that  ttie  Moham*  half  a  mfle  of  the  city,  we  had  not  seen  a 
medans  honour  in  it  the  sepuldire  of  the  human  ereatore.  Here  a  solitsry  old  man, 
patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  and  a  Mussulman,  was  bowing  himself  to  the 
dkere  is  no  ground  to  question  the  tradition,  earth  in  his  evening  prayer.  His  garb,  the 
since  it  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  ancient  traditionary  gown,  girded  round  his 
Bible  (Genesis  zxiii  xxv.  9  ;  xxzv.  27;  loins,  and  head-gear  in  iriiioh  the  old  men 
1.  18),  and  is  corroborated  by  Josephus.  of  the  East  have  been  clad  through  count- 
Jewish  tradition  places  also  in  Hebron  the  less  generations,  his  white  beard  descending 
borisl-plaee  of  Adam ;  and  the  Ohristiaa  the  to  his  girdle,  and  his  posture  of  adoration, 
graves  of  Abner,  Ishbosheth,  and  Jesse.  A  forcibly  recalled  the  picture  our  minds  have 
little  north  of  the  Haram  stands  a  castle  or  so  often  formed  of  the  great  patriarch  who, 
citadel,  not  lofty,  but  sunounded  by  strong  among  these  very  hills,  so  often  bowed  him- 
valls,  a  part  of  whieh  Bobinson  found  in  self  before  the  presence  of  God. 
ruins.  In  its  vicinity  Schubert  mentions  an  *  The  weather  had  been  fine  till  now.  The 
oldeistem  lying  in  ruins,  which  is  called  8a-  storm  which  roared  among  the  rocks  of  He- 
rail's  Bath.  Of  her,  fable  says  that  she  was  bron  was  grand  beyond  description.  The 
beantiftd  in  person  and  a  giantess  in  sta-  dauling  sheets  of  lightning  that  gleamed  in 
ture;  for  when  she  sat,  as  she  did  daily,  in  quick  suceessioa  made  the  whole  prospect 
the  Itdl  cistern,  large  enough  to  contain  a  round  asbrightas  in  the  day,  showingforth  the 
small  house,  the  water  reached  no  higher  stem  and  venerable  features  of  those  famous 
than  her  neck.  North  of  the  Haram  lies  solitudes,  and  of  that  ancient  city  which  lay 
the  Basaar.  Hebron  is  in  repute  for  a  glass  before  us,  spparently  so  little  changed  from 
manufactory,  the  produets  of  which  consist  what  it  was  when  the  abode  of  David  and 
chieflyofsmalllamps  that  are  sent  to  Egypt,  his  host    And  the  thunder,  coming  loud 
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wid  nesr  upoa  etwy  flAsh,  rofled  durongli  gvn  an  answer  in  the  affinnAtive,  the  reli- 

the  Und  whew  of  old  the  roioe  of  the  Al-  gione  rites  at  onoe  hegan. 

miRhty  wae  »o  often  heard  articnlate/  'When/  says  Olin,  of  Hebron  (iL  70), 

Hebron  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  cities  *  that  ancient  city  burst  on  the  new,  we  en- 

in  existence.    It  was  bailt  seven  years  be-  tered  a  romantic  and  well-cultiTated  region, 

foi«  Zoan,  Tanis,  in  Egypt  (Nomb.  xiii.  28),  the  Talleys  coTsred  with  wheat,   and   the 

and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  mountain -sides  terraced  and  planted  with 

patriarchs  (Oen.  ziii.  18 ;  xiT.  18 ;  zriii.  1 ;  figs,  Tines,  and  olives.    The  situation  of  the 

ziiii.  2;  zzr.  0).    The  oldest  name  of  the  city  in  a  Talley  of  no  great  extent,   sur- 

city  is  Mamre  (xxiii.  19),  or  Kiijath  Arba,  rounded  by  slopes  all  under  cultivation  and 

that  is  the  city  of  Arba,  the  progenitor  of  well  clothed  with  trees,  is  pictures^e.    Our 

the  Anakim  who  dwelt  around  Hebron  (Jo-  road  was  down  a  steep  declivity.    The  road 

ahua  xiv.  15 ;  xv.  18 ;  xx.  7 ;  xxi.  11.  Judg.  i.  was  narrow,  precipitous,  and  full  of  rocks, 

10).    When  the  Hebrews  took  possession  which  the  rain  of  the  previous  night  had 

of  the  land,  Hebron  appears  as  a  Canaanitish  rendered  slippery.' 

royal  city  (Josh.  xii.  10),  as  far  as  which  HEDGE  (T.)f  an  enclosure  of  an  open 

came  Moses'  spies  (Numb.  xiii.  22).  Joshua  place,  especially  of  a  piece  of  groxmd,  with 

captured  the  place  (Josh.  x.  87)  and  gave  a  view  to  protection,  for  agricultural  pur- 

the  surrounding  territory  to    Caleb,  who  poses.    In  Palestine,  hedges  consisted  of 

drove  outthe  Anakim  (Josh.  xiv.  8 — 15;  xv.  bushes  (Job  i.  10;  comp.  Judges  ix.  49), 

18.  Judg.  L  20),  while  the  city  itself  had  a  thorns  (Kieah  vlL  4),  and  waUs  (Ecd.  x.  8. 

free  government  under  the  Levites  (Josh.  xx.  Hosea  iL  6.  Is.  v.  5).    Hedges  were  used 

7;  xxL  11 — 18).    At  a  later  day,  Hebron  chiefly  for  gardens  and  vineyiLrds  (Matt  xxi. 

for  seven  years  and  a  half  was  the  royal  88.  Ps.  Ixxx.  12)  ;  corn-fields  appear  to  have 

abode  of  David  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-— 4,  11 ;  v.  1—  been  left  open  equally  with  pasture-grounds 

8,  5).    Here  also  Absalom  fixed  the  centre  (Luke  xiL  28.    John  iv.  85.    Mark  IL  28). 

of  his  insurrection  (2  Sam.  xv.  7,  teq,),  Un-  Hence  the  necessity  of  landmarks,  and  the 

der  the  Kings  it  was  fortified  by  Behoboam  penalty  against  removing  them  (Deut  xix. 

(2  Chron.  xi.  10).    Exiles  returning  fh>m  14;  xxrii.  17.  Job  xxiv.  2). 

the  Assyrian  captirity  settled  in  Hebron  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  modem  Pa- 

(Nehem.  xL  25).  Further  than  this  Hebron  lestine  is  destitute  of   enclosures  in  the 

is  not  mentioned  in  tiie  Old  Testament  agricultural  districts.      There  are  neither 

Nor  does  it  appear  in  the  New.    From  the  fences,  walls,  nor  hedges,  nor  any  substi- 

first  book  of  the  Maccabees  we  see  that  it  tnte  for  them,  the  whole  country  being  one 

had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites,  immense  common.    The  only  exception  is 

from  whom  it  was  redeemed  by  Judas  Mac-  found  in  a  few  enclosed  gardens  and  vine- 

cabesus  (1  Mao.  v.  65).    In  the  Boman  pe-  yards  close  to  the  walls  of  some  towns.  The 

riod  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Cerealis,  an  limits  of  a  field  are  usually  marked  by  a  nar- 

officer  of  Vespasian  (J.  W.,  iv.  0,  7,  9).    In  row  strip  of  unploughed  ground — sometimes 

the  course  of  time,  the  old  edifice  over  the  by  a  rough  pillar  or  heap  of  stones.    The 

tombs  of  the  patriarchs  received  the  name  of  crops   are   secured  against  the  cattle  only 

'  Abraham's  Castle,'  which  afterwards  passed  by  the  watchful  care  of  the  herdman,  who 

to  the  city  itself.    This  appellation  was  pre-  usually  keeps  them  at  a  distance  on  the  hills, 

served  by  the  Mohammedans,  who,  instead  Muleteers  never  hesitate  to  ride  into  a  field 

of  Abraham,  used  the  prevalent  surname  of  of  wheat,  and  graze  their  animals  on  the 

the  patriarch,  ,that  is,  el-Khalil, /rt«yui  <f  growing  or  ripening  harvest;  snd  so  uni- 

God.    In  the  crusades,  Hebron  seems  to  versal  is  this  abuse,  that  the  peasants  look 

have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians  on  in  silence.    At  Jennin  (0«nia),  the  en- 

shortly  after  Jerusalem.    In  ^e  year  1167  closures,  in  which  grow  pomegranates,  fig, 

it  was  raised  into  the  see  of  a  Latin  bishop,  palm,   and  other  trees,   are  made  of  the 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  prickly  pear,  which  flourishes  well  and  at- 

in  1187,  Hebron  returned  into  the  hands  of  tains  to  an  unusual  size, 

the  Moslems,  who  have  continued  its  mas-  HELBON,  known  under  the  names  of 

ters.  Haleb,  Chalybon,  AUppo,  a  state  in  the  north- 

From  ancient  Hebron  there  is,  towards  western  comer  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes. 

the  north-west,  a  view  of  Jerusalem  between  Esek.  xxvii.  18. 

the  hills.    Hebron  was  also  from  the  metro-  HELL  (T.),  from  the  German  hblUf  which 

polls  a  point  of  special  interest    Before  the  Is  connected  with  our  hoCloWt  and  perhaps 

morning  sacrifice  could  be  offered,  a  priest  the  old  English  Aeflyer,  one  who  forms  a 

was  under  the  obligation  of  ascending  the  roof  or  thatch,  that  is,  a  cavity  as  well  as  a 

temple,  there,  with  his  eyes  towards  Hebron,  covering. 

to  await  the  break  of  day.    As  soon  as  the  The  most  anoient  Hebrews  do  not  seem 

dawn  appeared  he  cried,  *  Light,  light!'  *Can  to  have  possessed  the  notion  which  makes 

you  see  Hebron?'  was  the  reply  of  his  fellow  man  consist  of  two  distinct  principles,  the 

priests,  who,  in  the  body  of  the  temple,  were  soul  and  the  body ;  but,  eonceiving  of  man  as 

preparing  for  the  sacrifice.    If  the  watcher  a  whole,  spoke  of  him  as  dying  and  descend- 
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ing  into  the  tomb,  where  no  vital  power  but-  rived  fifom  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonie 

Tived  for  eigoyment  or  for  the  serriee  of  philosophy,  there  begin  to  appear  germs  of 

God  (Ps.  yi.  5 ;  xzz.  9 ;  Izzzriii.  11.  Isaiah  the  conception  whi«^y  dividing  man  into 

zxzviii.  11).    Bat  the  mind  does  not  easily  sool  and  body,  represented  the  former  as 

part  with  the  idea  of  deceased  friends,  and  ascending  to  Ood,  the  latter  as  mingling 

pleases  itself  with  investing  them  with  some  with  the  dust  (Wisdom  of  Sol.  iii.  1 — 6 ;  v. 

qualities  at  least  bearing  resemblance  to  those  14—16).    Similar  views  are  found  in  Philo 

whieh  made  ns  love  imd  value  them  while  and  Josephos.  The  popular  idea  entertained 

on  earth ;  so  that  even  among  a  people  who.  in  Judea  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  may  be  ga- 

possessed  no  definite  conception,  no  assur-  thered  from  what  the  Jewish  historian  reports 

ance  of  another  life,  the  heart  would  create  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  who  held  that 

and  oling  to  fonoies  whieh  peopled  the  grave  men's  souls,  by  nature  imperishable,  de- 

with  shadowy  but  still  actual  existences,  and  seended    after  death  to   the  lower  world, 

that  the  more  readily  when  the  custom  pre-  where  there  was  a  reeompence ;  the  souls  of 

vailed  of  interring  the  dead  in  natural  or  ar-  the  wicked  remaining  for  ever  in  this  steie, 

tifioial  eaves,  holding  several  corpses  of  per-  underwent  punishment,  but  the  souls  of  the 

sons  who,  united  when  alive  by  kindred  good  acquiried  the  power  of  returning  to  the 

and  affection,  were  after  death  deposited  by  upper  world  {anattarii,  resurreetion),  and 

the  side  one  of  another,  each  in  his  own  entered  into  new  human  bodies,  and  so  Arom 

narrow  resting-place,  which,  formed  of  solid  time  to  time  began  a  new  career  of  exi8^ 

rock,  remained  the  same  in  successive  gene-  ence.    Comp.  Acta  zziii.  8. 

rations.     Hence  the  phrase  *  he  was  g»-  No  evidence  appears  in  Josephns  to  show 

thered  to  his  people'  (Oen.  xxv.  8),  was  that  the  Jews  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 

more  than  a  figure  of  speech.    And  as  sire  the  body.    The  notions  of  which  we  have 

and  son  in  long  succession  were  ranged  in  spoken  may  be  traced  in  the  New  Testament: 

niches  in  the  family  vault,  so  by  degrees  in  Matt  zvL  18, 14,  that  the  good  re>appeared 

there  was  formed  a  vague  but  influential  idea  on  earth  in  other  bodies,  comp.  John  i.  2) ; 

ot  a  state  of  the  dead,  a  realm  of  shades,  that  all  souls  were  in  the  lower  world,  the 

which  among  the  Hebrews  received  the  name  good  in  Paradise,  the  bad  in  Gehenna,  in 

of  Scheol  (meaning,  probably,  a  cavern,  and  Luke  zvi.  19,  $eq,,  where  the  original  is  more 

translated  *  grave/  Gen.  zzxvii.  86,  Hos.  xiii.  forcible  than  the  translation  in  showing  that 

14,  and  *  hell,'  Deut  zzzii.  22,    Job  xL  8.  both  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  were  on  tht 

Psalms  ix.  17 ;  xvL  10),  and  in  Greek  was  $ame  Uvel,  in  the  same  part  of  the  universe, 

termed  Hades   (probably   the    dark  place  Peter  also,  in  Acta  ii.  29 — 84,  represento 

where  is  no  sight ;  translated  *  hell,'  Matt  David's  soul  as  *  not  ascended  into  the  he*- 

xi.  23.  Bev.  i.  18,  and  *  grave,'  1  Cor.  xv.  vens '  (84),  but  as  being  in  Hades.    Comp. 

M),    In  this  dark  and  shadowy  state  were  Heb.  xiii.  20.   1  Pet  iv.  6.    Different  terms 

gadiered  the  bad  (Ps.  ix.  17.  Luke  xvi.  23)  are  employed  to  represent  Hades  ;  as  in 

and  the  good  (Ps.  cxxxix.  8;  xvL  10.  Acta  Luke  riii.  81, 'the deep,'  Bom.x.  7;  'prison' 

ii.  27,  81),  separated,  however,  from  each  (1  Pet  iii.  19), 'the  lower  parte  of  the  earth,' 

other  by  a  great  gulf,  so  that  ttie  denizens  Ephes.  iv.  9 ;  comp.  Philipp.  ii.  10.    The 

of  the  one  place  could  not  pass  to  the  other,  representation  made  in  Ps.  cxv.  16 — 18,  that 

though  at  least  those  who  were  in  the  place  heaven  is  the  residence  of  God  and  his  an- 

of  the  wicked  could  see  and  contemplate  the  gels,  the  earth  of  men,  and  Hades  the  place 

happiness  of  the  good  (Luke  xvi  23).    It  of  the  dead,  is  reproduced  in  Matt  xviii.  10. 

was,  however,  only  by  degrees  that  this  full  Luke  ii.  13, 16.  Acta  iL  31 — 34.  A  later  view 

view  of  Hades  was  taken.    At  first.  Hades  placed  the  demons  in  the  lower  world,  and 

was  merely  a  family  vault ;  then  a  manso-  Satan,  their  lord,  and  the  lord  of  the  lower 

leum  peopled  by  the  imagination  with  shades  regions  as  weU  as  of  the  souls  then  enduring 

of  the  departed,  a  cold,  dark,  oomfortless  pxmishment  (Matt  xri.   18.    Heb.   ii.  14, 

land  of  unearthly  forms.    Such  forms  re-  16).    The  specific  name  of  the  place  of 

ceived  from  poetry  a  kind  of  animation ;  as  punishment  in  the  New  Testament  is  Ge- 

when  Isaiah,  with  great  boldness  and  force,  henna  (Mark  ix.  46, 47),  sometimes  termed 

makes  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  rise  from  *  Gehenna  of  fire  ;*  in  our  translation,  '  hell 

their  stony  couches  to  salute  with  derision  fire*  (Matt  v.  22),  '  Gehenna,  the  fire,  the 

the  fallen  monarch  of  the  onee  invincible  unquenchable'  (Mark  ix. 43),  'the  everlast- 

Babylon  (Is.  xiv.  4,  mq.),  retaining  at  the  ing  fire'  (Matt  xviii  8),  'furnace  of  fire' 

same  time  the  ordinary  opinion,  which  made  (xiii  42).  The  term  is  derived  firom  2  Kings 

Hades  in  reality  a  mere  repository  of  insen-  xxiii.  10, '  the  valley  of  Hinnom,'  near  Jeru- 

sible  and  perishing  frames   (xxxriii.  18).  salem,  where  the  Israelites  of  old  burned  in 

Even  in  the  later  Hebrew  Scriptures  we  find  honour  of  Molooh  not  only  animals,  but  even 

the  idea  that  the  grave  is  the  common  re-  their  children  (1  Kings  xi  7.  2  Kings  xvi. 

ceptaele  for  every  living  thing  (Eccl.  iii.  19  8,  4).    This  practice  was  abolished  by  Jo- 

— 22;  Ps.  civ.  29).    In  apocryphal  writings  siah,  who  caused  the  bones  of  evil-doers  and 

which  were  written  under  an  influence  de-  dead  •"*"**>■  to  be  cast  there ;  and,  accord* 
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ing  to  tnMlitioa,  a  constant  fire  wm  kept  whieh  propeily  eigniflee'tree'  (Gen.  i.  11), 

up  to  oonsnme  the  reftise  and  all  the  on-  or  *wood'  (zxiL  8). 

dean  things.    Henee  the  tenn  oame  to  be  HEHAN  (H.  their  tr<mbU),  the  ton  of 

applied  to  the  place  of  pnniahment,  in  the  Joel,  was  a  singer  appointed  bjr  the  Le- 

deseription  of  whieh  refeienoe  was  had  to  ^tes  out  of  their  own  body,  with  Asaph  and 

the  destmetioa  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  Ethan,  to  assist  in  oonducting  the  mnsical 

(Matt  iJCT.  41.  9  Peter  iL  4,  m^.)*    This  part  of  pnblio  worhip  onder  David  (1  Chron. 

nlBienoe,  and  the  burnings  in  Hinnom,  were  xr.  17, 19).    In  1  Kings  ir.  8  J ,  Heman  and 

the  ehief  oaoses  why  fire  was  set  forth  as  *  Ethan  the  Esrahite,'  Chalool  and  Darda, 

the  instrument  of  punishment;  the  undying  an  termed  *  sons  of  MahoL'    The  apparent 

wonn  was  bonowed  from  the  swanns  which  inoonsisteney  is  done  away  by  righdy  oon- 

crawled  amid  the  nnbumt  eorruption   of  struing  the  words  '  sons  of  song,'  or  '  musi- 

Gehenna  (Mark  iz.  44— 48) ;  while  Hades  cians.'    But  in  tiie  tiae  to  Ps.  IxxxviiL  we 

lent  its  thick  repulsive  darimess  to  deepen  read  of  '  Heman  the  Esrahite.'    It  is  un- 

the  shadows  of  the  feaifcl  picture  (Matthew  certain  whether  another  Heman  is  hers 

szv.  80).    If  we  attempt,  by  putting  the  meant     Perhaps  Heman's  genealogy  was 

several  metaphors  together,  to  form  this  pie-  rarionsly  stated  (oomp.  1  Cluon.  ii  6),  or 

tare  in  our  minds,  we  at  once  become  aware  one  alliance  may  have  been  that  of  master 

id  their  inoongrui^,  and  so  are  led  to  learn  and  pupils  (3  Ohron.  zziz.  14).    Consult 

that  the  reality  they  represent  is  hsre  set  d  Chron.  v.  11,  teq. 

forth  in  popular  fignres  of  speech.     And  HEMLOCK  represents,  in  Hos.  z.  4,  the 

while  we  must  see  that  the  mere  material  Hebrew  rohth,  which  is  also  rendered  *  gall ' 

element  of  fire  can  have  no  relation  to,  and  (Deut  zxiz.  18,  in  the  marg.  *  ro$k,  or  a  poi- 

no  eflfeet  upon,  the  immaterial  soul — the  sonftd  herb'),  *  venom'  (xziciL  88),  '  poi- 


thonght,  the  inner  feeling,  the  conscience,  son'  (Job  zz.  16).    The  passages  in  which 

the  will,  all  of  which,  as  contaminated  by  it  is  used  seem  to  show  that  some  bitter 

sin,  require  puriiying — so,  on  the  other  and  deadly  herb  was  intended,  but  we  have 

hand,  we  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  no  definite  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was 

terrific  nature  of  fkitore  punishment,  in  find-  hemlock.   The  word  may  have  denoted  more 

ing  that  the  most  painful  objects,  the  most  than  one  narcotic  plant,  and  been  in  general 

terrible  and  shocking  events  within  the  his-  i^iplied  to  bitter  decoctions  of  such  herbs, 

torical  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  Jew,  Comp.  Ps.  Ixiz.  21.  Matt  zzvii.  84.  Maik 

were  brought  together  and  concentrated  in  zv.  28.  John  ziz.  29.    Hemlock  (*  gall '  in 

order  to  describe  the  sufferings  whieh  un-  oar  version)  is  united  with  wormwood  in 

forgiven  guilt  has  to  endure  in  the  world  of  Deut  zziz.  18,  to  signify  idolatry,  the  cause 

spirits.     These  material  images  were  the  of  bitter  feeling  and  intense  suffering  among 

popular  language  of  the  day,  and,  as  such,  the  Hebrews. 

the  most  impressive  snd  the  most  proper.        HEBE SY,  from  the  Greek  ^tmu,  which, 

Jewish  in  their  origin  and  in  the  associa-  coming  from  a  root  denoting  *  to  take,'  pri- 

tions  which  gave  them  power,  they  have  now  manly  signifies  a  taking;  thus  in  Joseph  us 

the  indirect  application  to  our  times  and  (Antiq.  viL  7,  0)  it  is  used  of  the  capture 

interests  which  we  have  just  made.     Even  of  a  city.    Secondly,  it  means  choice,  eleo- 

while  employing  them  of  old,  the  writers  tion,  or  determination,  as  in  the  Septusgint 

use  other  terms  which  disclose  their  essen-  translatiou  of  Lev.  zzii.  18.    Comp.  Joseph, 

tially  figurative  character.    Thus,  *  in  the  Antiq.  vil.  13,  2 ;  thence,  in  the  third  place, 

outer  darkness'  (a  merely  physicid  notion)  a  chosen  manner  of  life  or  form  of  doctrine, 

*  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  and  is  used  of  *  the  met  of  the  Badducees ' 

teeth'  (Matthew  zzv.80) ;  terms  that  imply  (Acts  v.  17),  of  *tiie  ««c»  of  the  Pharisees' 

anguish  of  mind,  for  mere  bodily  privations  (zv.  &;  zzvL  5),  of '  the  sect  of  the  Naza> 

and  pain  can  be  and  often  are  borne  with  a  renes '  (zziv.  6),  of  Christianity  in  Paul's 

hard  insensibility  like  that  of  Prometheus;  noble  words—'  This  I  confess  unto  thee, 

but  real  suffering,  wailing,  and  irrepressible  that  after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  so 

distress,  have  their  seat  in  the  mind ; — from  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers'  (14 ;  zzviiL 

which  awful  inliiction  may  God  preserve  22).   The  word  is  obviously  taken  in  a  good 

both  him  who  writes  and  those  who  read,  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  ftelings  of 

See  Dbmon  and  Hbavbh.  him  who  employs  it    In  its  purely  pbysicsl 

HELMET  (T.  hslm  in  German),  a  piece  meaning,  e.  g.  'capture  of  a  city,'  it  involves 

of  defensive  armour  worn  on  the  head,  made  neither  praise  nor  blame.    The  same  may 

of  brass  (1  Sam.  zviL  6),  iron,  or  leather,  be  the  case  when  it  is  used  of  the  Jewish 

It  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  the  protect-  sects.    Bu^  boirowing  an  import  from  a 

ing  efficacy  of  holiness  (Is.  lii.  17.  Ephes.  Hebrew  use  of  the  term  way  to  denote  an  of- 

vi.  7).  fensive  (idolatrous)  mode  of  worship  (comp. 

HELYE  (T.  connected  with  <hilt'),  the  Acts  zziv.  14;  iz.  2.   Amos  viii.  14.   2  Pet 

handle  of  a  hatchet    It  is  so  used  in  Deut  ii.  2),  heresy  came  to  be  taken  in  a  bad 

ziz.  5,  as  the  rendering  of  a  word,  gehtt,  sense,  as  descriptive  of  a  deviation  from  the 
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established  and  onstomaiy  fonn  of  religion,  tber  was  mueh  lestrioted.   By  inheritance  the 

In  this  sense,  in  order  to  raise  odium  against  land  was  equally  divided  among  the  sons. 

Pan],  is  it  employed  by  Tertiillas  in  his  but  the  eldest  had  a  double  portion,  whether 

pleading  before  Felix  (Acts  xxiy.  0).    Not  or  not  offspring  of  the  fayonrite  wife  (Dent 

dissimilar  is  the  use  made  of  the  term  by  zzi.  16—17),  bat  children  of  harlots  were 

Paul  in  relation  to  the  diiteruUmt  which  ex-  excluded  ( Judg.  si.  1,  teq.).    Females  pro- 

isted  in  the  church  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xL  19 ;  perly  had  no  right  in  the  land,  since  by  £eir 

comp.  Gal.  t.  20).  In  its  greatest  diyexgenoe  maxriage  out  of  their  tribe  they  might  cause 

firom  its  original  acceptation  it  is  employed,  the  family  portion  to  be  alienated.    But  if  a 

in  2  Peter  ii.  1,  to  denote  false  doctrines,  person  on  dying  leftno  male  heir,  his  daugh- 

Accordingly,  a  heretic,  in  Tit  iiL  10,  is  one  ters  might  hold  the  heritage,  provided  they 

who,  by  introducing  foolish  questions  and  married  in  the  branch  of  the  tribe  to  which 

genealogies,  and  contentions  and  strivings  their  father  belonged  (Numbers  xxvii.  8; 

about  ttie  law,  cansed  disagreements  and  xxxvi.  6,  7 ;  oomp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  7,  5). 

parties  in  the  church ;  who,  after  two  admo-  Directions  for  the  passing  of  land  to  more 

nitions,  was  to  be  excommunicated,  inas-  distant  relations  may  be  found  in  Numb, 

much  as  he  was  condemned  of  himself.  xxviL  0 — IJ.  In  consequence  of  these  laws. 

Heresy,  then,  according  to  the  Scriptural  it  became  neeessary  to  keep  genealogical 
use  of  the  term,  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad  registers,  and  wills  were  not  required.  Ac- 
thing.  Its  character  depends  on  adjuncts,  cordingly,  wills  are  not  mention^  and  could 
In  Paul  and  the  early  Christians,  it  was  a  refer  only  to  moveable  or  personal  property 
noble  assertion  of  their  rights  as  men  and  of  which  a  division  may  have  been  made 
the  claims  of  truth.  In  the  heretic  eon-  during  life  (Luke  xv.  12).  See  Cotbhant. 
demned  by  the  same  apostle,  it  was  a  self-  HEBMON,  termed  by  the  Sidonians  Si- 
oonvioted  love  of  debate  and  strife.  Hence  a  rion,  by  the  Amorites  Shenir  (Dent  iii.  9), 
conscientious  disagreement  from  established  and  at  present  Jhchebel  eM-Sheik,  or  Heitch, 
opinions  is  heresy  in  the  good  sense,  which  *  snow-mountain/  stands  on  the  northern 
is  not  only  right,  but  sometimes  highly  laud-  border  of  Palestine  (8;  iv.  48,  here  called 
able.  And  a  maintenance  of  novelties  of  opin-  Sion),  beyond  which  were  heathen  (Judg. 
ion,  or  amoving  of  misunderstandings  among  iii.  3).  It  is  properly  the  southern  extremity 
brethren  which  is  not  rendered  compulsory  of  Antilibanus,  which  here  rises  to  its  high- 
by  an  enlightened  sense  of  duty,  whether  pro-  est  point  (10,000  feet),  is  covered  with  per- 
ceeding  from  a  restless,  a  meddling,  or  a  petual  snow,  and,  while  another  arm  runs 
vainglorious  disposition,  is  heresy  in  the  from  Libanus  westward,  proceeds  in  a  soutli- 
bad  sense,  and  deserves  reprobation  as  being  eriy  direction  to  the  commencement  of  the 
adverse  to  the  will  of  Grod  and  the  good  of  vale  of  the  Jordan.  Shenir  and  Hermon 
man.                            may  have  been  names  for  particular  parts 

HERITAGE  and  INHEBITANCE  are  in  of  this  mountain  range,  which  in  time  were 

Hebrew  denoted  by  terms  signifying  '  pos-  applied  to  the  whole  mass  (Canticles  iv.  8. 

session,*  'to  take  possession'  (Jo^.  xxiL  1  Chron.  v.  28). 

19.  Judg.  xL  2.  Ps.  xxxvii  9,  11,  22,  29,  Another  lower  mountainous  chain,  lying 
34.  1  Cor.  XV.  50.  Gal.  v.  21),  the  idea  in  the  plain  Esdraelon,  two  hours  south  of 
being  derived  firom  the  fact  that  Palestine  Thabor,  now  called  I)9ch«bel  Duky,  has  re- 
was  given  to  the  Hebrews,  first  in  the  case  ceived  die  name  of  the  Iiesier  Hermon,  and 
of  Abraham,  and  afterwards  under  Joshua ;  is  without  reason  thought  by  some  to  be  in- 
so  that  Uie  acquiring  of  the  land  was  the  tended  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12 ;  oxxxiii.  3.  Woody 
foundation  of  all  ideas,  rights,  and  usages,  Lebanon  and  lofty  Hermon  were  the  gather- 
connected  with  property  (Leviticus  xx.  24.  ing  places  of  vapour.  Hence,  and  from  the 
Numb.  xzvL  53.  Dent  x.  9.  Ps.  ii.  8).  As  sea,  came  rain  and  moisture  on  the  dry  land 
the  land  was  divided  among  the  children  of  of  Judah,  so  that  the  dew  of  Hermon  might 
Israel  by  tribes  and  families,  so  a  strictly  be  said  to  descend  on  the  mountains  of 
individual  property  hardly  existed,  for  an  Zion  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3). 
individual  held  his  rights  only  so  fer  as  he  Beautiful  views  may  be  had  in  the  vicinity 
was  a  member  of  his  tribe.  Hence  a  por-  of  Hermon.  We  cite  the  words  of  the  mis- 
tion,  as  it  had  on  it  a  family  lien,  could  not  sionary  Thomson : — *  As  the  sun  rose  this 
be  alienated  by  an  individual ;  and  what  is  morning,  I  ascended  one  of  the  eastern  towns 
termed  a  sale  of  land  was  rather  a  mortgag-  (of  the  castle  of  Huuin)  to  take  bearings  and 
ing  of  it,  since  he  who  parted  with  it  re-  enjoy  another  view  of  this  magnificent  pros- 
tained  the  right  of  redemption ;  and  in  the  peet  The  N.  E.  comer  of  the  lake  (of 
year  of  jnbUee,  without  any  redemption-  Huleh)  bore  SS.  E. ;  and  in  the  extreme  cUs- 
money,  the  land  came  back  to  the  family  to  tance  south,  a  little  west,  the  mountains  be- 
which  it  originaUy  belonged.  Hence  a  per-  yond  the  Dead  Sea  are  visible.  Tell  el-Kady 
manent  property  in  the  land  could  be  pro-  is  east,  a  little  north,  and  Banias  in  the  same 
cured  only  by  heritage ;  and  the  passing,  even  line.  The  summit  of  Mount  Hermon  bears 
for  a  time,  of  proper^  firom  one  hand  to  ano-  N.  £ .,  and  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon  north. 
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■  little  eaA  whila  llw  Tsrduil  »rp«l  of 
Ciala-8 jiii  liu  ipraul  oat  bttVBBa  the  two. 
I  BDTj  not  th*  mtn  irho  eta  giat  on  inch 
K  tiMa*  unnoTsd.  WhUaier  J  loTsljr  in 
D,  mush,  md  Uks,  i>  batore 
with  Borpriiiitg  ditlinetQeu. 
Old  Jcbel  H-Shsikb,  like  >  TcnariUs  Tart, 
with  hii  liMd  wrqipcd  in  >  raowr  toibui, 
■in  joDdar  on  hii  ihrouB  in  the  sky.  nurer- 
Ing  Willi  iiDp«rtarb>bla  dipiitf  the  t*ii  landi 
ImIow  ;   and  ill  anond,  cut,  weal,  noitb, 

md  fue  upon  the  laielj'  Ttla  ot  th«  Holeh. 
What  a  eaualallalioD  ot  veoerable  iiainii  I 
Lebanon  and  Hennon,  Baahan  and  Qilead, 
Maab  and  Jodah,  Samaria  and  Qalilae  I 
There,  too,  ia  the  lut  plain  of  Coile-Sjiia, 
Upper  and  Loirer,  studded  with  treaa,  clothed 
with  flacks,  and  dotted  with  Arab  Isnii ;  and 
then  the  charming  Holeh  with  It*  hundred 
■treami,  glittering  like  lilTer  laae  on  robea 
of  gnen,  and  its  thoiuaod  pool*  aparUiug 
in  the  morning  ton.' 

HEBOD,  the  name  ot  eeveral  Jewieli 
prineea  who  Vere  of  Idnmaan  eitraoldon, 
and  ttom  40  A.  C.  goTamed  Jndea  undat 
Roman  infloence.  Of  Ihaaa  ii,  I.  Herod  the 
Great,  vho  ma  the  aon  ot  Antipaa,  or  Anti- 
pater,  whoae  father  bad,  under  the  Haooa- 
basan  prinoe,  Alexander  Janneiu,  been  gorer- 
nor  of  the  proiinn  of  Idomea,  and  whom 
Juliiu  Cbmt  nnited  aa  proooralar  of  Judea 
vitb  the  Jewish  prinoe  Hjroanna  the  Beooud. 


When  onlj  fifteen  years  ot  age,  Herod  was 
tj  his  father  entmsled  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Oalitee.  A  higher  eleTation  awaited 
him,for  Mark  AQlonjhaTiDBcome  into  Syria, 
made  him  and  his  brother  Fhasael  letrarchB. 
Militaiy  defeats  compelled  Herod  to  repair 
to  Rome,  where  ha  (acceeded  in  inducing 
the  Senate  lo  declare  him  king  of  the  Jews 
(40  A.C.)<  Three  years  passed  before  he 
came  hito  peaceable  possession  of  his  dig- 
nity, in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  Ootari- 
anus  Ceeaar  (Augustus),  to  whose  side  he 
passed  after  the  battle  of  Acllum.  In  order 
to  make  his  throne  secure,  Serod  pat  to 
death  not  only  his  own  wife,  Maiiamne, 
with  the  remaining  members  of  the  AsmO' 
Dean  dynaaly,  bat  also  Alexander  and  Aris- 
tobolos,  hit  tona  by  the  saroe  prinraat,  as 
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mil  as  a  erowd  of  other  Jews  disinclined 
to  his  gorarnment  This  cruelty  tended  to 
alienate  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  The 
alienation  was  increased  by  his  addictednesa 
to  heathen  ouetoms  and  pleaanres ;  for  he 
built  theatres  and  gymnasia,  inlrodaced  the 
Olympio  games,  and  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  Roman  emperor  the  ludi  qulnqaenaales 
(Hve  years'  games).  Nor  could  his  adom- 
menl  of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel,  his  splen- 
did and  useful  edifices,  the  care  be  look  of 
the  people  in  a  famine,  gain  for  him  the 
good-will  ot  the  nation.  He  died,  after  hav- 
ing ssTern]  times  escaped  aseassinalion,  an- 
bewailed,  a*  be  himself  had  foreseen,  in  the 
8Tth  year  ot  bis  kingly  office,  in  the  TOth  of 
his  age,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  TOO, 
and  four  years  before  the  oommeocement  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  short  time  prerioua  to 
the  PassoTer.  His  character,  whose  impulse 
was  ambition  and  whose  qualities  were  sel- 
Sshoess,  ostentation,  and  relentless  and  nn- 
natural  cruelly,  is  well  drawn  by  Josephns 
(Antiq.  XTi.  a,  4).  Herod  had  nil  his  lite 
laboored  to  gain  the  name  of  a  great  saie- 
reign,  and  he  earned  that  ot  an  execrable 
lyranL  To  a  Tain  external  pomp  he  lacri- 
fioed  the  liberty  of  his  eoDulry  aa  well  aa 
hia  own  independence,  and  was  only  the 
alaTe  of  the  emperor  of  Rome.  Unable  to 
throw  off  the  foreign  yoke,  he  look  rcTenge 
for  bis  bard  bondage  on  his  own  eubjeets, 
serrilely  imitating  foreign  tiaagea,  and  pal- 
ting  himself  aboie  the  old  aocial  and  reli- 
gions institutions.  He  trampled  under  foot 
the  national  authorities  i  the  Sanhedrim  was 
only  a  shadow ;  the  pontificate  depended  on 
his  caprice.  Knowing  that  there  could  be 
no  reconciliation  between  himself,  the  slare 
of  foreign  influences,  and  the  zealous  par- 
tisans of  the  law  of  Jehovah, he  saw  enemies 
on  erery  side.  Hia  base  confidauta  made 
him  beticTB  that  Ihoae  who  should  hare  been 
dearest  were  hoBlile  and  dangeroos  to  him; 
and  he  perseeuted  and  massacred  even  the 
fhiit  of  his  own  body  in  aseklng  the  repose 
which  be  knew  not  how  to  find.  His  pro- 
digality, which  Bometimes  assumed  the  shape 
of  beneficence,  had  its  origin  in  his  un- 
bounded amblliou  ;  he  oppressed  his  people 
In  order  lo  perpetuate  his  name  by  magni- 
fluent  boildings  which  he  had  erected  even 
among  foreigners  ;  and  the  brilliant  restora- 
tion of  the  national  sanctttary  was  itself  only 
an  ambidons  calculation  and  an  effort  to 
cause  bis  tyranny  and  crimes  to  be  orer- 
looked.  The  epithet  Great,  which  he  has 
reiteiTed  from  history,  is  a  bitter  derision. 
His  greatness  consisted  in  being  a  magni- 
fioent  sUtc,  wearing  cbsins  ot  gold.  It 
ended  in  a  death  oT  despair  and  the  entire 
destruction  ot  the  independence  of  his  pea* 
pie.  before  whom  he  opened  the  gulf  in  which 
the  nation  was  to  perish.  The  circnmstaneaa 
attending  his  death  aie  of  a  frightful  ehft- 
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raeter.  Being  aiBioted  with  •  terrible  malady 
wlftioh  filled  his  attendants  with  horror  and 
disgnst,  his  physloiana  advised  him  to  go  to 
CaUirrhoe,  a  place  on  the  Dead  Sea  cele- 
brated for  its  hot  bathe.  Its  waters  produced 
no  effect,  and  the  king  eansed  himself  to  be 
transported  to  his  palace  at  Jericho,  there  to 
await  his  last  hoar.  His  horrible  physical  suf- 
ferings and  the  terrors  of  his  conscience  pro- 
duced fits  of  madness  that  rendered  him  terri- 
ble. Foreseeing  that  his  death  would  be  an  oc- 
casion of  joy  for  the  nation,  he  caused  the 
most  distinguished  men  to  be  assembled  and 
held  in  custody  near  him,  and  ga^e  orders 
that  at  the  moment  of  his  decease  they  should 
be  slain,  in  order  to  give  the  nation  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  mourning. 

In  this  time  of  terror  pious  men  directed 
their  hopes  to  the  Aiture,  and  sought  conso- 
lation in  speaking  of  him  who  was  to  come 
for  the  redemption  of  IsraeL  Herod,  in- 
formed that  Magi  had  come  to  Jerusalem 
announcing  the  birth  of  the  long-expected 
Messiah,  and  that  the  deliverer  was  to  be 
bom  at  Bedilehem,  ordered  all  the  male  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age  in  and  around 
that  ancient  ci^  to  be  ruthlessly  massacred. 
The  truth  of  this  event  has  been  caUed  in 
question,  on  the  insufficient  ground  that  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Even  such 
a  cruelty  was  a  small  matter  in  the  long  se- 
ries of  crimes  committed  by  this  detestable 
tyrant  In  the  inconsiderable  town  of  Beth- 
lehem the  number  of  such  children  could 
not  have  been  great;  and  had  they  been  nu- 
merous, neither  pi^  nor  fear  would  have 
restrained  Herod  from  removing  them  if 
they  excited  his  political  jealousy.  And 
whHe  the  atrocity  is  accordant  with  Herod's 
character  and  the  social  condition  of  the  times, 
Macrobius  (eir,  4d0  A.  D.)  supplies  a  trace 
of  the  fact  in  Uiese  words :  *  When  Augustas 
heard  that  among  the  boys  under  two  years 
of  age  whom  the  king  of  the  Jews  in  Syria 
had  ordered  to  be  killed,  his  own  son  (iUiti- 
pater,  Herod's  son,  was  slain  by  him  five  days 
beforo  his  decease)  was  put  to  death,  he  said 
it  is  better  to  be  Herod's  hog  than  his  son' 


com    or  ABCBBLAUS 

Availing  himself  of  his  last  moments,  he 
made  a  definitive  disposal  of  his  kingdom. 
He  nominated  Arohelaus  (see  the  article), 
his  son  by  the  Samaritan  Malthaoe,  to  sue- 
ee<id  him  on  the  throne,  giving  him  Judea, 
Idomea,  and  Samaiia.    Herod  Antipas,  his 


son  by  the  same  mother,  he  made  tetrareh 
of  Perea  and  Galilee;  and  Philip,  bom  of 
Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  was  appointed  te- 
trardi  of  Batanea,  Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis, 
and  Paneas.  Salome,  his  sister,  received  the 
eities  of  Janmia,  Ashdod  (Azotus),  and 
Phaselis. 

II.  Another  Herod  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (Luke  xxiii.  7),  who  bore  the  surname 
of  Antipas,  was  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
by  Malthace.  From  his  paternal  kingdom 
he  received  only  Galilee  and  Perea  as  tetrareh 
(an  inferior  title  to  that  of  ethnarch,  given 
to  his  brother  Arohelaus),  with  an  annual 
income  of  200  talents.  Jesus,  as  a  Galilean, 
was  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  At  first, 
H.  Antipas  married  die  daughter  of  the  Ara- 
bian king,  Aretas ;  but  after  some  time  being 
smitten  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother,  Herod's  son  by  Mariamne  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviii.  5, 4;  named,  in  Matt.  xiv.  8,  Phi- 
lip), he  formed  with  her  a  secret  union, 
which  induced  the  Arabian  princess  to  re- 
turn to  her  father.  Under  the  influence  of 
his  new  wife,  Herod  beheaded  John  the  Bap- 
tist (Matt  xiv.  4,  seq,).  The  insult  put  upon 
his  daughter  led  Aretas  to  seek  revenge  in 
war.  He  defeated  Herod,  but  was  compelled 
by  Bome  to  desist  Though  fond  of  ease, 
Herod,  urged  by  Herodias,  travelled  to  Bome 
in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
cure the  title  of  king  (given  him  by  antici- 
pation in  Mark  vi.  14)  which  his  nephew, 
Herod  Agrippa,  had  obtained.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complaints  of  the  latter,  An< 
tipas  was  deprived  of  his  power,  and,  with 
Herodias,  who  would  not  leave  him  in  mis- 
fortune, banished  to  Lyons  ih  France  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xviiL  7,  2),  and  died  in  Spain, 
whither  he  was  afterwards  removed.  Antipas 
was  a  light-minded,  luxurious,  unprincipled 
(Luke  xxiii.  11),  cunning  (xiiL  82),  fearfdl 
(ix.  7,  seq.)  prince,  to  whom  Luke  (iii.  19) 
attributes  many  misdeeds.  He  is  very  dis- 
advantageously  characterised  by  Jewish  tra- 
dition. A  steward  of  this  Herod  is  men- 
tioned in  Luke  viii.  8,  namely,  Chusa,  hus- 
band of  Joanna,  one  of  the  many  women 
who  ministered  of  their  substance  to  our 
Lord. 

Herod,  fearing  that  the  people,  who  wero 
irritated  with  him  on  account  of  his  murder 
of  the  Baptist,  might  be  pushed  to  revolt 
under  influences  caused  by  the  success  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  not  daring  to  persecute 
him  openly,  employed  artifice  to  get  him 
out  of  his  dominion.  'Get  thee  out  and 
depart  hence,'  say  his  emissaries,  '  for  He- 
rod wishes  to  kill  thee.'  The  Pharisees  wil- 
lingly undertook  the  message ;  for  on  their 
side  they  desired  nothing  more  than  that 
our  Lord  should  be  drawn  into  Judea,  whero 
he  had  more  enemies  and  fewer  friends  than 
in  Galilee.  But  Jesus  was  not  to  be  deceived 
or  frightened.  He  sent  back  the  messengers 


M  QmIt  aomiiDg  mtaltr  with  wordi  which 
tuw  Bi^n,  M  th*f  ibia  debated,  ibe  Is- 
trueb'*  «il7  'up- 

Cbri*l  neommmdtA  hia  ditei^ei  to  ba 
on  thur  fuanl  •gkinM '  th*  IcBTeD  of  Ha- 
lod.'  AnHpu  i*  Dmnt  Tba  Image,  taken 
boa  laaTeoed  blaad,  ma  maant  to  giTC  a 
■aoliea  ilBinat  the  inloenca  and  bid  exam- 
ple of  that  piiBM  and  hii  eoaHian — nnlaaa 
^  lafcreDoa  ii  to  Iba  Saddneaau  dnetrina 
■nd  frineiplea  beld  bj  Hetod ;  a  view  which 
flnda  enppon  in  the  faet  that  tha  '  leaTan  of 


Ihe  leana  of  Harod'  (Maih  TiiL  10;  e«Bip. 
MtO-STLA). 

UL  AdiiidartbinanMliHaiod  Afrippa 
L,  (nndaoci  of  Herod  die  Great,  and  aaa  at 
AriatobnlDa  and  Berate*,  king  af  tba  Jew* 
from  S8  to  M  A.  S.  AtUi  manj  adrena 
btM  in  Jadea  and  Roma,  he  obtained  tmm 
th*  amparOT  CalignU,  aooa  alter  hie  iuxaat- 
mant  *ilh  the  pniple,  the  pofaeaalon*  to*- 
merljhald  bjl^ilip  <uami1j,BataiuBa,  T»- 
diooitia,  utd  Auranitli),  and  the  tetrarehy 
of  Lfuuiu,  with  tha  title  of  king,  and  toon 
after  gained  tlie  dominlooa  of  the  baoiahed 
Antipaa  (Oalilee  and  Fema),  and  at  laai  waa 
nwacdad  for  hia  aerriaaa  to  CUodiD*  by  Iha 
addition  of  Samaria  and  Jndea ;  ao  dial  Uiia 
ptiuee  teigned  OTer  the  whole  of  PaleaCiDe, 
whanoe  he  drew  great  raTennea.  He  dili- 
geatlj,  and  not  withoot  Baoeeea,  eoltiTatad 
Ih*  good-will  of  Ihe  people.  In  the  jear 
U  A-  D.  he  caneed  Jamee,  Ihe  brolber  of 
John,  to  be  beheaded,  threw  Peter  into  pri* 
aon  (Acta  ziL  !,■■;.)>  uid  ■hartlr  after  died  at 
Caeaiea,  in  che  Mth  ^eat  of  hie  age,  wliite 
preiidmg  at  gamea  gimi  in  honour  of  the 
Soman  emperor,  and  while  reeeiring  divine 
honoQia  bom  the  people,  of  a  diaoider  whieb 
la  deaoribed  aa  a  miraooloiu  inflieticai,  and 
to  which,  in  eonwqoence,  we  mn*t  not  sipeot 
to  find  a  paraUel  in  ordinarr  diaeaaee.  A 
oon^»r«on  of  the  aecooni  giren  bj  Lake 
(An.  lii.  ao.  ^.)  „d  that  of  Joamhoe 
(Annq.  xii.  S,  3)  ahowi    a  .Biking  and  „!- 

f ""  ^'w''  ""?''  "  ""-S'r  ""Obora- 
liTeofthe3er,ploralnarr,li«.  Th.foUow- 
ing  «m  eihibiU  the  h.«i  of  Agrippa  1„ 
al«>  Fortim.  with  her  auribnte.. 
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eon  of  the  preceding,  waa  whan  hii  father 
died  onlj  sereulseu  jean  of  age,  in  oonw- 
qaence  of  which  ha  was  conaidered  bjClau- 
dine  unequal  to  the  talk  of  guTaming  Jndea, 
but  waa  made  king  of  Chalcif,  with  the  ena- 
tody  of  the  temple  and  it.  Ireaeure,  and  Iha 
right  of  ohooaing  (he  hig^-prieat  (Joaeph. 
Antii).  D.  1,  S>.  Foot  Tear*  aflei,  he  ei- 
ebanged  thla  piineipalitjr  for  the  former  te- 
tcanhie.  of  Philip  and  Ljsaniaa,  with  the 
tideof  king  (Joaaph.ix.T}.  At  a  later  time, 
Nero  gaie  him  Tiberiaa,  Tariohae,  and  Ja- 
liaa,  with  fourteen  naighbonring  Tillages. 
Snljoined  i*  a  coin  of  hi.  teigu.  See  the 
utiola  AsBiFfA. 


V.  Herod  Philip,  hoaband  of  Rerodiaa, 
and  aon  of  Herod  Ihe  Great  bj  Uariamne, 
the  high-prieifa  danghler,  liTed  in  a  privaU 
eondition  of  life  (Hatl.  lii.  3.  Joseph.  An- 
liq.  xiiii.  a,  i).  He  hu  been  oonfoouied 
with  Herod  Philip,  aon  of  Hetod  the  Great 
bj  Claopalia. 

The  relatioaa  of  the  family  of  Herod  the 
Great  an  namerana  and  eomplioaled.  Je- 
rome has  remarked,  '  Hanf  en  on  account 
(^ignorance  of  tha  hietory,  OiiDking  the  eama 
Herods  to  be  meant'  In  truth,  error  on  Ih* 
point  is  Tar;  eaij.  Tct  Itie  writing*  of  til* 
New  Testament  are  bee  from  error.  A  com- 
parison of  tbem  with  the  writii^^  of  Joeephn* 
ahowa  that  Ihe  sacsed  penmen  wrote  from  ac- 
tnal  knowledge,  and  near  du  time  when  the 
baHmied;  fbr  nothing  •las  oonld  hare 


like  Iheira,  in  whiob  pi 

ioned  and  alluded  to  while 
ihe  writer  ii  pnrsning  his  great  Iheme.  The 
foiM  of  the  remark  ia  augmented  bj  ibe  fact 
that  Josapbas  himsell  eontuisno  genealogi- 
cal table  of  the  Heroda,bnlnieieljiiiciden[al 
nolioes  i  so  that  a  fabricator  would  hsTe  gnat 
difficulij  in  keeping  hia  own  narratiTe  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Jewish  historian.  The 
difficultj  i.jnnch  sugmanted  when  there  ar- 

jelw 


larod  Agrippa  U.  (Aoia  i 


ling  table  will  afford  the  reader 
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ANTIPATER, 

The  Idumeaik 


PhMael 


Htrod  tk4  Great 

had  10  wiTW,  of 

vhom  wore 


Pherom 


Salome 


4.  Halthaoe 


5,  deopatm 


1.  Doria    S.  Mariamne,  daughter    8.  Matiaxniie.  daughter 
of  H  jreanua  II.        of  the  hlgh-pneat,  Simon 

Antipater    Alexander    Axlitohaliaa     HerodPhlLI.       Herod Areheltnu  Herod AnUpoe  HerodFhU'JI. 

IEthnaxchofJudeaTetrarohofuaU-     Tetnochof 
and  Samaria.       lee  and  Pema.     Traehonitis 


Herod  Agrippm  I, 


Herod(  Prinee 
ofChaleli 


Herodlaa,  wife 
of  Herod  Philip  I., 
carried  off  l^jr 
Herod  Antlpiia. 


r        » 
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HEBODIANS,  the,  were  a  party  ettaehed 
Id  the  ceiue  of  king  Herod  Antipae,  who,  as 
a  Yiaaal  of  Borne,  would  promote  Boman  in- 
(ereat,  and  whoae  partiaane  would  in  oonse- 
qaenee  labour  for  the  advantage  of  Borne. 
This  explains  why  they  oonspired  with  the 
Pharisees,  who  represented  the  national 
party,  to  ask  oar  Lord  the  ensnaring  ques- 
tion, '  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribnte  to  Cesar, 
or  not?*  If  he  gave  an  afflmiative,  he  com- 
promised himself  with  the  patriots  of  the 
day,  and  would  lose  Caroor  with  the  people. 
If  he  answered  in  the  negative,  he  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  Boman  faction,  who  woold 
straightway  have  acoosed  him  of  treason. 
He  turned  the  question  against  themselves 
by  showing  them  that  the  current  coin  bore 
the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Boman 
emperor;  intimating  that  those  who  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  enslaved,  as  proved 
by  the  coin,  must  expound  the  import  and 
bear  the  consequences  of  their  own  set 
(Mark  iii  6 ;  xU.  18.  Matt  zxiL  16). 

HEBODIAS,  daughter  of  Aristobulus, 
married  Philip,  her  half  uncle,  and  left  him 
to  marry  Herod  Antipas,  who  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  her.  As  wife  of  the  latter, 
she  occasioned  the  death  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist (Matt  xiv.  8,  teq,) ,  and  is  reported  to  have 
misused  his  corpse.  Her  daughter  (by  her 
first  husband)  was  named  Salome  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviii.  5,  4). 

HBBON,  an  undesn  bird  (Lev.  zi.  19). 
Bee  Eaolb. 

HESHBON,  a  city  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
opposite  Jericho,  twenty  Boman  miles  from 
the  Jordan,  the  capital  of  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites  (Numb.  xxi.  26 — 80).  Under  the 
name  of  Huban  there  remain  ruins  of  this 
place,  which  lie  on  a  hill,  are  nearly  a  mile 
in  circumference, -and  present  a  large  pool, 
'  the  fish  poor  in  Cant  vU.  4. 

HETHLON,  a  city  in  Western  Syria,  form- 
ing the  northern  limit  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
near  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Esek.  xlvii.  15). 

HEZKKTAH  (H.  itrmifth  rf  J^^nmh; 


A.  M.  4825,  A.  0.  728,  V.  726),  thirteenth 
king  of  Judah,  son  and  follower  of  Abas, 
distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  the  care 
which  he  in  oonsequenoe  took  for  restoring 
and  supporting  the  religion  of  his  fathers 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  Qod.  No  sooner 
had  he  taken  ike  throne  than,  under  his  pa- 
tronage, a  great  religious  reform  was  effected. 
The  temple-worship  was  again  performed 
in  its  purity  and  grandeur.  A  great  na- 
tional expiation  was  made ;  seal  was  on  all 
sides  kindled ;  the  victims  offered  for  sacri- 
fice occasioned  embarrassment  by  their  num- 
ber, and  once  more  Israel  appeared  the  child 
of  Qod.  Need  was  there  for  this  joyous 
change,  fi>r  the  most  sacred  observances 
had  fallen  into  neglect  A  special  effort  was 
made,  and  the  Passover,  siter  a  long  inter- 
val, was  again  duly  observed  under  most  im- 
posing circumstances.  The  example  of  the 
metropolis  spread  over  the  country,  where 
idol-worship  and  its  accompaniments  were 
uprooted  in  a  religious  enthusiasm  which 
seemed  to  be  the  more  vivid  and  strong  the 
greater  had  been  the  prevalence  of  idolatry 
(1  Chron.  iii  IS.  2  Chron.  zxviiL  $eq,). 

In  his  political  relations  Hezekiah  was 
less  happy.  He  succeeded,  indeed,  in  de- 
feating the  Philistines  (2  Kings  xviiL  7), 
and  used  the  advantage  tiins  gained  in  order 
to  firee  himself  from  the  tribute  which  his 
father  had  paid  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  He 
had,  however,  but  a  choice  of  masters ;  and 
having  revolted  from  Shalmanezer,  he  turned 
to  Egypt  in  hope  of  support  (2  Kings  xviii. 
21,  24.  Isaiah  XX.  xxx.  1 — 8;  xxxi.  1--4; 
xzxvL).  But  the  peril  was  great  and  immi- 
nent Sennacherib  invaded  and  subdued 
the  land,  whose  capital  was  on  the  point  of 
yielding  to  his  arms,  when  the  enemy  was 
driven  oif  by  a  divine  hand,  and,  return- 
ing home,  fell  under  blows  inflicted  1^  his 
own  sons  (2  Kings  xix.  Is.  xxxvii.  Nshum). 
The  efforts  he  had  made  threw  Hezekiah 
into  a  dangerous  illness,  in  which  Isaiah 
aoted  as  a  physician  for  the  body  as  well 
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ma  the  mind.    The  king  recovered,  and  was  early  culture   and  great  Idngdoms  which 

favoQied  with  a  promiee  that  fiiteen  years  flourished  along  its  hanks.  It  rises  in  seve- 

shoold  he  added  to  his  life  (Isaiah  xxxviiL  ral  streams,  having  a  common  origin  in  the 

2  Kings  zx.   See  Dial).    On  this  recovery  Armenian  mountains.      These   tributaries, 

he  received  congratulations  from  Berodach-  after  they  leave  the  higher  lands,  unite  to 

baladan,  who,  a  short  time  before  destroying  form  the  Tigris.    It  runs  through  Assyria 

the  Assyrian  empire  in  Babylon,  had  made  to  Mesopotamia,  whose  northern  boundary 

himself  sovereign  of  that  country  (2  Kings  it  forms,  and  after  uniting  with  the  £u- 

xz.  12).    Elated  by  this  compliment,  which  phrates  (see  the  article),  faUs  at  last  into 

was  probably  an  intended  snare,  Hezekiah  the  Persian  Gulf,    On  the  eastern  bank  of 

unwisely  displayed  to  the  king's  messengers  the   Tigris  lay  the  famous  Nineveh,  now 

his  ample  resources,  and  so  gave  the  Bidiy-  Mosul.    It  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  at  least 

lonlans  the  idea  of  making  themselves  mas-  in  its  upper  portions.    Lower  down,  it  be- 

teis  of  Jerusalem  and  the  treasures  of  the  comes  navigable  for  large  vessels.    At  the 

temple.    In  this  aet  of  imprudence,  if  not  melting  of  the  snow  in  &e  higher  country, 

vainglory,  the  Babylonish  captivity  had  its  and  after  heavy  rains,  the  river  swells  and 

origin  (2  Kings  zx.  18,  uq,   Isaiah  zzziz.).  causes  a  considerable  inundation  in  the  flat 

Hezekiah  consoled  himself,  however,  witti  lands  of  Mesopotamia.    In  ancient  times  it 

the  hope  that  the  evil  might  be  postponed  was  united  with  the  Euphrates  by  canals, 

so  as  to  aUow  him  to  be  at  peace  for  the  re-  which  served   also  to  irrigate  intervening 

mainder  of  his  days.    His  wish  would  ap-  spaces,  spreading  around  luxuriance,  beauty 

pear  to  have  been  granted.    Busying  him-  and  wealth. 

self  with  works  of  public  utility,  he  took  HIERAPOLIS  (G.  sacred  city),  mentioned 

measures  for  supplying  Jerusalem  with  wa-  in  Col.  iv.  18,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor, 

ter,  so  needftd  to  enable  it  to  endure  a  siege,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  lying  not  far  south 

and  amassed  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  com,  from  Laodicea,  on  Uie  opposite  side  of  the 

oil,  and  wine.    In  the  midst  of  these  enter-  vale  of  the  river  Lycus,  which  flows  between 

prises  he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  the  the  two  places.  Mineralwatersofoldgavethe 

promised  period  of  fifteen  years ;  and  after  place  celebrity,  of  which  there  still  remain 

a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  he  fell  asleep,  tokens  in  its  name  and  in  many  beautiful 

and  received  the  highest  tokens  of  funereal  ruins.      It  is  now  caUed  Pambuk^kulasL 

honour  (2  Kings  zviii.  2.  2  Chron.  xzxiL  The  volcanic  character  of  the  district,  its 

33).  grottos  and  healing  waters,  caused  Hiera- 

Three  separate   accounts  of  Hezekiah'a  polis   to   be  favourable  to  the  worship  of 

reign  are  extant  in  the  Bible.    That  con-  Cybele,  a  personification  of  the  formative 

tained  in  2  Kings  xviiL — xx.  has  the  ap-  power  of  the  earth.    The  idol-worship  was 


pearance  of  being  the  original.  In  Is.  xxxvi.  not,  however,  able  to  withstand  the  incom- 
•09.  is  another  account,  which  concerns  the  ing  tide  of  Christiani^. 
events  only  in  which  the  prophet  was  en-  HINNOM  (H.  their  tiehet),  or  more 
gaged.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  agrees  with  the  fully,  'Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom'  (Josh, 
former.  The  third  account  is  found  in  2  zv.  8.  Jer.  ziz.  2,  6),  by  the  Arabs  called 
Chron.  xxix. — xxxii.,  which  gives  in  part  an  Wady  Dschehennam,  is  a  vale  or  water- 
abridged,  in  part  an  expanded,  view  of  the  course  which  has  its  origin  in  the  broad 
narrative  supplied  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  The  basin  that  lies  on  the  west  of  Jerulasem  and 
substantial  agreement  of  these  three  nam-  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  to  Jaffa.  The 
tives  confirms  the  credibility  of  the  recorded  central  point  of  this  basin  is  found  in  the 
events.  upper  pool  of  Gihon,  from  which  the  land 

Hezekiah  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  sinks  eastward  towards  the  Jaffa  gate,  and 

virtuous  of  the  princes  of  Judah.     In  piety  runs  out  into  a  broad  depression.     Opposite 

the  excellencies  of  his  character  found  their  the  gate,  where  the  vale  has  a  breadth  of 

source  and  their  exemplification.     Great  in  from  100  to  300  feet,  and  lies  44  feet  be- 

the  seivice  of  religion,  and  when  under  the  neath  the  gate,  it  turns  to  the  south,  retain- 

oontrol  of  great  ideas  proceeding  from  with-  ing  nearly  the  same  breadth  for  2107  feet 

out,  he  was  little  able  to  guide  himself  or  in  length.    Over  against  the  south-western 

the    commonwealth   in   the   perilous   days  comer  of  the  city  wall  begins  the  lower  pool 

in  which    his    lot   was    cast ;    and   while  of  Gihon,  which  is  592  feet  long.    Here  the 

his  religious  zeal  caused  the  Mosaic  polity  vale  becomes  deeper,  and  is  planted  with 

to  bloom  anew,  his  personal  weakness  and  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  in  some  parts 

want  of  political  foresight  occasioned   its  is  under  the  plough.     At  the  south-west- 

downfal   and  the   captivity  of  his  people,  em  comer  of  the  hUl  of  Sion,  the  vale  bends 

His  excellence,  however,  deserved  reward :  so  as  to  run  parallel  with  the  hill,  whence 

he  died  in  honour,  and  his  name  was  long  it  keeps  on,  in  an  easterly  direction,  till  it 

held  in  high  respect  (Jer.  zxvi.  19).  meets  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  Cedron. 

HIDBEKEL  (H.),  the  Hebrew  name  of  At  the  point  of  meeting,  gardens  are  found 

the  Tigris,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia,  lying  partly  within  the  mouth  of  Hinnom,  and 

and  celebrated  even  in  ancient  times  for  the  partly  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  are 
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irrigated  by  the  waters  of  Siloexn.    This  spot  9, 10),  the  tabeznacle  itself  (Numb,  ir,  4), 

is  assigned  by  Jerome  as  the  place  Tophet^  the  annual  atonement  (Ezod.  zzx.  10),  the 

where  the  Jews  practised  the  horrid  rites  of  saored  nngaent  (86),  the  offerings  (Levit  ii. 

Baal  and  Molooh,  burning  '  their  sons  and  8),  devoted   things  (zztiL  28).     The  in- 

their  daughters  in  the  fire'  (Jer.  vii.  31.  most  apartment  of  the  tabemade,  or  tern- 

Matt  z.  28).    It  was  probably  in  allasion  pie,  was  also  called  *  the  most  holy  place ' 

to  this  detested  and  abominable  fire  that  the  (Exod.  'zsvi.  88.  1  Kings  rL  10) ;  in  He* 

later  Jews  applied  the  Greek  name  of  this  brews  (is.  8,  5), '  the  holiest  of  all,'  which 

▼alley  (Gebenna)  to  denote  the  place  of  fa-  the  high-priest  entered  only  once  a  year,  on 

tore  pnnishment  the  great  day  of  atonement.    Comp.  z.  19. 

HIRAM,  or  HURAM,  son  and  successor  See  Camp. 
of  Abibal,  king  of  Tyre,  reigned  thirty-four  HOMER.  See  Wbiohts  and  Meabubis. 
years,  as  Josephus  relates,  and  came  to  the  HONEY  (T.  fumig),  a  half-fluid  substance 
throne  about  fourteen  years  before  David's  produced  by  the  bee,  honey-bee,  firom  the 
decease.  With  that  monarch  and  Solomon,  nectar  of  flowers,  and  deposited  in  a  recepta- 
his  son,  he  stood  in  friendly  relations.  The  cle  made  by  bees  themselves,  termed  honey- 
former  he  supplied  with  wood  and  men  for  comb.  Honey  may  be  considered  in  two 
building  his  pidaoe  (2  Sam.  ▼.  11 ).  A  simi-  states ;  I.  when  fresh  it  is  very  sweet,  aro- 
lar  service  he  rendered  to  Solomon,  at  whose  matic,  of  a  white  colour  inclining  to  yeUow, 
request  Hebrews  and  Tyrians  were,  at  the  and  liquid  in  form;  by  sge  it  acquires  a 
expense  of  the  latter,  employed  in  felling  deeper  hue,  greater  consistence,  and  more 
cedars  and  firs  on  Lebanon,  which  were  con-  acrid  taste.  Honey  from  young  bees,  virgin 
veyed  on  rafts  for  the  erection  of  the  splen-  honey,  undeigoes  less  change.  In  all  cases 
did  edifices  of  Solomon,  who  paid  for  the  it  partakes  greatly  of  the  qualities  of  the 
wood  and  work  in  wheat  and  oil  (1  Kings  plant  whence  it  is  derived.  These  facts  may 
▼.1 — 11).  Fonning  an  alliance,  the  two  kings  throw  light  on  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
traded  together  to  the  land  of  Ophir,  whence  (xix.  11), '  Sweeter  also  than  the  honey  and 
the  fleets  brought  gold  (1  Kings  x.  11.  2  ihe  honey-comb,'  where  by  honey-comb  pro- 
Chron.  viiL  18).  As  Hiram  had  given  gold  bably  new  virgin  honey  is  meant,  though  it  is 
to  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  11, 14),  the  latter  not  dear  whether  the  reference  is  to  the  sense 
returned  the  compliment  in  a  present  of  of  smell  or  that  of  taste ;  probably  to  both, 
some  dties,  which  appear  not  to  have  come  Some  prefer  rendering  *  honey-cake;*  Oeddes 
up  to  the  expectations  of  the  Tyrian  mo-  forcibly  trandates  thus:  *And  sweeter  than 
narch  (12, 18).  honey  distilling  from  the  comb. 

Another  person  of  the  same  name,  by  his  Honey  was,  and  still  is,  a  favourite  article 

mother's  side  an  Israelite,  by  his  father's  a  of  food  with  Easterns  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27),  but 

PhcBnician,  was  a  skilftal  worker  in  metals,  eaten  to  excess  is  ixynzious  (Prov.  xxv.  27). 

whom  Solomon  brought  from  Tyre  for  his  It  was  made  into  cakes  (Ezod.  xvi.  81),  and 

grand  architectural  purposes  (1  Kings  viL  was  eaten,  espedally  by  children  (Is.  vii.  15). 

18,  teq.).  It  was,  therefore,  toge&er  with  milk,  spoken 

HITTITES  (H.),  descendants  of  Heth,  of  as  the  best  among  the  natural  products  of 

Canaan's  second  son  (Gen.  x.  15),  who  were  Palestine,  which  is  eulogistically,  but  truly, 

powerful  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  described  as  a  land  that '  flowed  with  milk 

dnee  the  patriarch  purchased  from  them  a  and  honey'  (Exod.  iii.  8),  a  figure  which 

burid-plaee  for  his  family  (xxiiL  8,  M}.).  was  well  supported  by  fact;  for  honey  was 

Their  abode  lay  in  the  south  of  Canaao,  on  found  in  fields  and  woods  (1  Samuel  xiv. 

the  high  lands  from  Hebron  to  Beersheba  25,  26),  clefts  of  the  rocks  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  16), 

(Numb.  ziiL  29),  being  one  of  the  nations  as  wild  bees  settled  in  these  places,  and 

whom  the  laradites  were  to  destroy  (Exod.  soon  took  possession  of  spots  suitable  for  de- 

iii.  17.  Deut  vii.  1—8),  but  whom  they  did  pouting  their  treasure  (Judg.  xiv.  18).   Near 

not  wholly  exterminate  (Judg.  iii.  5).    They  Acbda,  in  Galilee,  Olin  found  the   atmo- 

were,  however,  vanquished  by  David,  to  whose  sphere  vocd,  and  dmost  darkened,  by  an 

successor  they  paid  tribute  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  incredible  number  of  bees.   Their  hives  are 

21).  cylinders  made  of  earth,  having  the  entrance 

BIYITES,  descendants  of  Canaan  (Gen.  at  one  end.    The  honey  here  obtained  is  to 

X.  17),  a  prince  of  whom  is  mentioned  in  be  ascribed  to  the  naturd  richness  of  the 

tiie  history  of  Jacob  (xxxiv.  2),  and  whose  soil,  which  produces  olives,  figs,  pomegra- 

land  was  promised  to  the  diildren  of  Israd  nates,  cherries,  and  pears.    Rank  grass,  in- 

(Exod.  iii.  8).    They  are  found  near  Her-  termin^ed  with  a  profrisionof  sweet-scented 

mon  (Joshua  xL  8),  and  in  Lebanon  (Judg.  flowers,  covers  the  face  of  the  eountry.    He 

iii.  3).    They  were  not  fully  reduced  tUl  the  who  withdrew  from  the  concourse  of  men 

time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21).  into  solitude,  and  lived  on  the  spontaneous 

HOLY  OF  HOLIES,  *  most  holy,'  or,  hi  products  of  the  earth,  was  directed,  among 

the  origind,  *holmess  of  holinesses,'  is  a  other  means  of  subsistence,  to  wild  honey 

name  applied  to  the  dtar  and  its  appurte-  (Mark  i.  6).    When,  therefore,  the  child 

nances  in  the  Mosde  tabernacle  (Exod.  xl.  spoken  of  in  Is.  vii.  14,  seg.,  is  repiesented 
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Lftt  Of  suppose  that  on  our  right  htnd  lay  woild  was  swprised,  nnleamed  Christians 
the  ancient  doenments  of  which  we  have  were  alarmed,  and  unbelievers  uttered  a 
spoken ;  on  oor  left,  the  modem :  would  it  shout  of  triumph.    Better  and  moie  widely 
not  be  irrational  to  take  the  latter  for  our  spread  information  has  shown  that  there 
text,  and  the  former  only  as  a  source  of  was  little  reason  for  any  of  these  undue 
corrections  ?    Tet  this  is  what  has  hitherto  emotions.    The  more  the  matter  is  rightly 
been  done.  apprehended,  the  more  will  it  appear,  to  use 
To  the  established  text  some  support  has  the  words  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  Go- 
in  appearance  been  given  by  the  discovery  querel,  that '  there  exists  not  a  single  Greek 
of  a  kind  of  fsmilies  in  manuscripts.     By  author  the  text  of  which  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  observed  prevalence  of  certain  peculia-  of  the  New  Testament'  In  by  f!»  the  great- 
rities  in   each,  classes  of  these  precious  est  number  of  cases,  the  diversities  regard 
remains  of  Christian  antiquity  have  been  purelypointsof  grammar  or  style.  In  some, 
formed.    Of  these  classes,  one  was  used  in  matters  of  lisct  and  history  are  affected.    In 
one  and  another  in  another  part  of  the  world,  a  few  instances,  passages  bearing  on  re* 
Hence  critics  speak  of  an  Oriental  or  Alex-  ceived  opinions  undergo  alteration.    In  re- 
andrine  (from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt)  text,  gard  to  the  last,  we  translate  the  words  of 
and  a  Western  or  Constantinopolitan  (Con-  Tischendorf  himself^  who  belongs  to  the 
stantinople,  in  Turkey)  text    To  the  Alex-  Catholic  church: — '  In  the  first  epistle  of  the 
andrine,  it  may  in  general  be  said,  belong  Apostle  Paul  to  Timothy,  iii.  16,  there  stand 
the  more  ancient,  to  the  Constantinopolitan  in  the  common  Greek  text  words  of  which 
the  more  modem  witnesses.     The  origin  of  these  are  ihe  equivalents, '  God  was  manifest 
each  class  is  traced  to  some  learned  hand  in  the  flesh ;'  for  which  the  oldest  anUiorities 
of  the  third  century,  while  both  are  affirmed  among  the  manuscripts,  among  the  Chris- 
to  be  f^  from  falsification.    By  good  for-  tisn  fathers,  among  the  versions,  have  the 
tune,  it  is  added,  the  purer  text  was  taken  reading  *who'  or 'which  was  manifest  in  the 
for  the  edition  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  flesh.'   The  passage  is  especially  important, 
what  does  impartial  inquiry  say  to  this  hy-  since  in  the  common  reading  it  affords  the 
pothesis  f    The  most  leamed  men  of  anti-  best  proof  that  Christ  was  named  God  by 
quity,  as  the  Biblical  critic  Jerome,  in  the  PauL    The  other  reading,  however,  by  no 
fourth  century,  knew  nothing  of  this  Isbour  means  disturbs  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of 
in  the  formation  of  classes  of  manuscripts.  Christ,  as  unlearned  persons  have  dreamed 
The  80-oalled  Alexandrine  text  was  followed  and  weak  persons  feared ;  for  whether  the 
in  their  citations  by  the  greater  number  and  apostle  named  the  Sariour  God  or  not,  the 
the  oldest  of  the  ChristiUm  fathers  in  Asia,  doctrine  with  him  remains  as  firm  as  the 
and  by  the  Africans.    The  manuscripts  of  fact  of  his  conversion.    We  pass  to  the  fa- 
the  Alexandrine  transcribers  were  at  a  yery  mous  passage  on  the  Trinity  in  1  John  v. 
early  period  most  Tslued.    Among  modern  7,  8,  *  For  Uiere  are  three  that  bear  record 
documents  there  is  a  great  agreement,  but  [in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
only  a  much  less  accordance  among  the  an-  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.    And 
oient  ones,  though  their  number  is  compa-  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth], 
ratively  very  small.    Finally,  the  more  mo-  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and 
dem,  in  many  instances,  bear  the  appearance  these  three  agree  In  one.'    Here,  according 
of  having  been  arbitrarily  derived  from  a  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  Greek 
few  ancient  manuscripts.    From  these  facts  manuscripts,  all  the  Greek  and  the  oldest 
it  follows  that  the  theory  of  Recensions,  or  Latin  fathers,  and  all  the  ancient  Tcrsions, 
classes,  can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  a  the  words  placed  within  brackets,  namely, 
primary  principle  in  the  work  of  textual  cri-  firom  *  in  heaven'  to  'that  bear  witness  in 
ticism,  especially  as  the  most  leamed  theo-  earth,* ought  to  be  strockoutof  the  text  The 
logians  cUfiSer  in  ihe  views  which  they  seve-  words  stand,  however,  in  the  Vulgate  autho- 
rally  take  on  the  subject  The  most  natural  rised  by  the  (Catholic)  church,  and  in  our 
proceeding,  on  the  contrary,  is,  to  g^ve  the  common  German  yersions,  although  Luther 
preference  to  the  ancient  over  the  modem  did  not  receive  them  into  his  Translation, 
documents.     The  ordinary  reader  will   at  This  passage  is  frill  of  importance  for  the 
once  see  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  his  Trinity.    Yet,  without  heeding  the  passage, 
own  interests  when  he  is  informed  that  the  Luther  had  the  firmest  belief  in  the  doo- 
English  version,  in  common  with  others  of  trine.    There  also  belongs  to  the  question 
a  recent  date,  owes  all  its  authority  to  the  under  consideration  the  paragraph,  in  the 
Beceived  Text    Trae,  the  points  of  diver-  gospel  of  John,  touching  the  woman  taken 
sity  in  the  manuscripts  are  for  the  most  part  in  adultery  (vii.  53— vlli.  11).    The  strong- 
inconsiderable.    Tet  the  smallest  matter  in  est   critical  evidence   denies  its   genuine- 
reg^ard  to  a  book  which  is  the  Magna  Charta  ness,  or  at  least  the  place  it  holds  in  the 
of  Christianity,  rises  into  consequence.  When  gospel.    The  question  is  of  ancient  date,  for 
the  Biblical  critic  Mill  aflirmed,  as  one  re-  it  was  treated  by  Augustine,  who  declared 
4ult  of  his  labours,  the  existence  of  various  that  only  persons  weSk  in  ihe  faith  could 
readings  to  the  number  of  80,000,  the  leamed  reject  it    But  this  opinion  serves  to  illus- 


^cd  the  melodious  loDg  at  tha  Orient. 
tlirostls,  linging  In  Ifae  tnuehM  of  tha 
EdomiM  cjpnH.    Bcm  of  t  Hniue  (bna 


mora  ibont,  baiEmg  on  oiorUatnu  plaiiU. 
On  that  tHa  of  (how  haighti  tonlh-cut  of 
Pgtra  Ir;  Bni  (probablj  the  pnwnt  Bom), 
Elihu'i  ofttiTs  place ;  than,  near  Shini,  la; 
Snah  (at  a  Utar  time  Sijah),  from  wfaish 
earns  Bildad ;  Job  hinuaU  dvsit  fir  any  in 
the  nonh,  in  the  preaant  Oabaleoa.  But 
hen,  near  the  foot  of  the  monnlain,  trhere 
the  freah  intat  of  the  brook  eonld  aopplj  ■ 
vhota  thin^  pao^  with  drink,  and  the 
herbage  of  ttia  paatun  land*  fked  thali  Bat- 
tle, lanel  tot  fortjt  iiijt  bemoaned  the  loaa 
otdieir  flrathilfrptiaat.  The  proapeel  llnnn 
Hot  otct  JoVb  ouanlrj  down  failo  Aa  Tala 
of  lloM*  Mid  Fetia,  die  d^  of  •epnlabnn, 
and  into  the  i^anni  and  goTRai  of  the  maim- 
laia  itaeli^  md  then,  tcnraid*  the  diatant 
wa8l,lha  ""llaillni  liew  orer  the  vide  plain 
<rf  Ota  Aiabab,  wtat  of  tadi  ft  daaeriptlon 
that  I  oDnld  vtninglj  bar*  ipani  days  in 
anrrajing  the  aerer*!  objwta  of  Inleieat' 

HOBBB  (H.  a  <l«rt).     S«i  Siwu. 

HORMAH  aeemi  to  hne  lain  abont  eight 
geogra^eal  milea  aoath  of  Habnin,  in  the 
Tieinil*  of  the  aleep  paaa  tiSafik,  on  the 
bOI  Uadanh  (Nnmb.  ziT.  M,  ib.  DanL  L 
U.  J<»h.zii.U;  IT.80.   1  Kingazxi.80). 

HOBMBT  (T.  htm),  Rpreaancing  a  He- 
brew word  vhloh  mean*  '  to  piaroa,'  '  to 
wound,'  ia  a  apeeiaa  of  wasp,  mantioned  in 
Eiod.  iziiL  28.  DeaLTiiSO.  Joah.  zziT.  IS, 
whiah  Ood  Bant  before  Itaa  Iitaalilaa  to  aaaifl 


them  in  tipeUing  the  <dd  Inhabitants  of 
Oanaan.  It  has  bean  donbled  whether  the 
huaet  eonld  really  hare  been  Mrrioe&bla  in 
this  way ;  bnt  the  animal  intended  was  an- 
nojlng  and  baoefnl.  Ancient  writeia  apeak 
of  whole  tribea  being  obliged  to  quit  their 
abode*  by  insaota  □(  ma  kind.  Aeoording  to 
jEUan,  a  people  that  dwelt  near  Jeraaalem 
ware  driien  by  waapa  from  their  Mttlamenl. 
The  word  may  denote  other  ipeciea  of  the 
Teapida;  some  of  which  are  in  theEulTery 
nomarooa  and  infliet  KTero  and  painfdl 
wound*.  The  leTerity  of  the  eting  of  Iho 
hornet  may  ba  learnt  from  the  tut,  that  the 
appearanoa  of  a  awann  of  Ihem  drirea  from 
their  heiba^te  a  herd  of  kine  whieh  hnny 
hither  and  thither  till  they  alnk  with  ex- 
hanttion. 

H0BN8  (T.  ham,  L.  cvnw,  H.  Iitm)  ware 
need  by  the  Hebrewa  tor  balding  Snids  ( 1  Bam. 
ZTl.  I.  1  Kinga  L  SO).  From  the  name  of 
Job'a  Udrd  daagblar,  Jtanm-JfappwA,  that  ia 
'  bom  of  bean^,'  it  haa  been  iofarred  that 
hone  were  employed  aa  eoamatio  raaea. 
Horn*  were  naad  *a  wind  fnatnmwnti,  and 
the  name  waa  retained,  a«  with  na,  when 
theae  InatmmantB  ware  made  of  metal  (Josh. 
TLB.  Namb.z.3).  For 'homiof  the  altar,' 
aee  L  U.  Horn  ia  ■  aymbal  of  power,  of 
oonrage  and  eonsidarabon  (Daak  niiii.  IT. 
IKii^zziLll.  Pa.bsT.  10);  bans* 'hwn 
of  ealralion'  'Pa.  xriiL  8)  denotes  a  'pro- 


HOR  i 

tMtiilB  pawn'  (Ldk*  f-  89).  Rdtds,  in 
DHU<d(TiLT;  Tiii.  30,21,24),  denaW  king, 
doni.  That  the  honi  wm  ■  £ga  of  power 
tod  dignJtf  ippean  Awn  Ihii  eat,  exhibiting 
Ihe  bead  of  Jupiter  AmmoD. 


i  HOR 

needed  in  the  oonituil  mm  with  Sjria  (ii. 
1).  ThsTwan  also  kept  brpiirate  perwrne 
(Anioi  iT.  10.  la.  lu,  10),  and  employed 
in  part  in  treading  out  oom  (la.  iiriiL  28). 
The  Eaatera  aoemiea  of  Iha  Isnelitea 
mads  war  on  them  with  atrong,  wrll-ona- 
niaad  earalij  (la.  t.  26.  Jflt.  ri.  23;  viii. 
16),  which  made  Uieir  kinga  look  to  Egjpl 
lot  hired  troopa  of  hone,  which  waa  eon- 
demned  ae  leading  to  dependenee  on  an 
idolatroni  people  {It,  mi.  1 ;  uiri.  8). 
The  war-horse  is  forcibly  described  by  Job 
iiiii.l9.«9.  Wense  IheTePBionofNoye*! 
'Hatt  Ihon  glTen  tl.  hone  iti 


m  Louetat  LhD 
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The  mimed  women  In  Syria  wear  an 

iiating  of  a  bom  trom  one  to  two  feel  in 
length,  projecting  trom  the  nppet  part  of  ihe 
forehead.  Thli  ornament,  cooBQei)  atrictly 
to  the  matrons,  is  made  of  tin  or  silter,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer.  Tt  itnu 
on  a  pad,  and  la  nerer  taken  off,  even  U 
night  At  a  little  diatance,  itgiTesam^eBtie 
charavler  to  the  flgnre,  A  reil  hang!  grace- 
folly  ^m  it,  whidi  ean  be  gathered  ronnd 
Ihe  shoulden,  and  enabrines  the  wearer  as 
in  a  tent 

HORSE  (T.),  U  the  rendering  of  the  Re- 
brew  locu,  or  nu.  which  has  been  Ihonghl  to 
be  ooanecied  with  Soaa,  indicating  that  Ihe 
Hebrews  had  their  knowledge  of  hoiKB  trom 
Persia,  la  the  text  of  the  Bible,  however, 
it  ii  Egypt  which  flnl  presenta  the  hone 
to  OUT  notice ;  tor  in  Oen.  iItiL  17,  we  find 
the  horae  a  part  of  the  mbstanee  of  the  peo- 
ple- The  Egyptian  horae,  aa  fonnd  on  the 
monitments.  is  diatiugnlahed  for  lie  beanti- 
ful  proportions,  Ughcnese,  and  strength.  In- 
deed, the  low  lands  of  Egypt  were  mora 
suitable  for  horaes  than  the  hills  and  roeka 
of  Palestine.  Yet  the  Canaanites  bad  their 
oaTalry,  which  they  led  against  ±t  Israelites 
(Josh.  ri.  <).  It  waa  not  till  the  time  of 
DsTid  that  eayalry  tbnned  a  part  of  the  He- 
brew annj  (8  Sam,  Tiii.  4),  when  horses, 
together  with  ssses  and  moles,  came  to  be 
nsed  tot  riding  by  persons  of  distinction 
'—    "      With  the  increase  of  riches  and 


He  pawelh  la  the  ralloyj  ha 
Aod'^hS^'lDto  th.  mlitil  of  .1 

eiulisU.  tahta 

He  laugbetli  at  (tar :  he  tremble 

in'ot. 

And  tumetb  not  back  frim  Ihe 

Again.!  him  rsttlElh  the  qulnr 

Tbe  guttering  .«.r,  and  The  l«i 
With  r^e  Mid  ftuT  te  derourett 

"hegnnnd- 

JUtnpet  loutld- 

«h; 

H«  ulih  lamg  the  trampeti,  A 
And  innftlh  the  biltle  du  off 

h.1  ataal 

The  thmidei  of  Ihe  captain.,  an 

the  .houHng.* 

In  Canticles  i,  9,  the  bride 

compares  her 

Itmry  the   use  of  horses,  ^uiu.,,  u 
Hoaalo  Uw  (Dent  aril  18),  beeame 
^eralent,  ud  Solomon  traded  in  them  wiA 
3,2fl),  and  held  them 


;ompany  of  horaea  in  Pharaoh's 
chariots'— a  figa™  which,  to  those  that  are 
□nacqaainlcd  wlih  the  East,  has  aoniething 
™™i.;..  nu,  ^g„  ^j  jjo,^  ig  ,  highly- 
I.  The  Arabs  lore  their  horsea 
tenderness,  and  Idss  them  aa 
they  kiss  their  children,  Arvionx  relates  a 
striking  instance:  'An  Arab,  by  name  Ibra- 
him,  had  sold  a  mare  of  Ihe  noblest  breed 
to  a  merchant  of  Harseillea  who  had  settled 
at  Ramah.  Ibrahim  often  resorted  to  that 
town  in  order  to  liait  this  horse,  which  be 
lored  extremely.  1  hail  the  pleasore  to  see 
him  often,  bom  tenderness,  break  into  tears 
when  he  kissed  and  atroked  the  animal. 
On  hie  departnre  he  threw  his  arms  aroimd 
its  neck,  kissed  its  eyes,  and,  retiring  back- 
wards, took  his  leaie  with  lbs  most  tender 
expressions.  The  Egyptian  horaes,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  aUleliness  and  beauty,  are 
BO  priMd  that thsy  ars  sent  as  prosenis  of  great 
value  to  the  Sultan.  Slender  and  delicate 
limbs,  wall-proportiooBd  and  graceful  form, 
pnrily  of  blood,  are  by  the  Arabs  aooght  for 
and  Talnod  alike  in  women  and  hones.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  Theooritas,  speaking 
of  Helen's  marriage  with  Menelaus,  oaes  a 
comparison  similar  to  that  in  Canticlea: 


Egypt  (1  1 


in^at  number,  (w.  a8),'hi,  stalls  bein, 

*  J  A  ■■    f^i^   ^  ,''°P'  ^'^  their  stDds 
■nd  theiraqnipages   SKingsitfta-ri   in 

K.nniiiL4.    a««C«,),,hi,b,eremnJi 


An  Oriental  mounted  on  a  fleet  Arabian 
horse  is  always  a  piotnresqne  and  even  no- 
ble  otrjeot  The  mane  of  their  animals  ia  left 
nnpmned  and  flowing.  Their  long,  bnahy 
lads  often  sweep  the  ground ;  and  when,  in 
ieir  rapid  flight,  the  yast,  loose  robe^  of 
7  .  ;u  T"^'  f°^'">^  «"d  gay.  rise  and 
float  on  lbs  hresu  behind  him,  they  really 
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appear  to  be  winged,  end  to  fly  duoogii  Hm 
air  ratlier  thaa  to  move  upon  the  earth. 

The  Arab  horse  poeeeeses  qnaJitiea  whieh 
are  found  nnited  in  no  other.  If  in  tolera- 
ble oondition,  he  mi^be  tnuted  on  the  worst 
roade,  on  mountain  steeps^  mountain  passes, 
and  along  perilons  preoipioes.  His  gentle 
and  gallant  spirit,  hardiness,  and  inteDigenee, 
endear  him  to  his  owner.  Indeed,  the  Arab 
horse  is  a  part  of  the  Cunily.  He  will  trarel 
for  many  hoars  in  soeoession  without  food, 
and  be  oontent  at  the  end  of  his  work  with 
sean^fue. 

yfhite  hovsea  were  used  on  great  oceasions, 
soeh  a*  by  generals  in  their  trhimphs  (Ber. 
^  d).  Biding  on  a  royal  horse  of  stats 
(Estlu  vi  9)  was  a  part  of  Hainan's  instal- 
lation as  gnnd  Tisier.  Among  other  aets 
of  idolatry,  horses  and  ehaiiots,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Persians,  were  offered  by  the 
Israelites  to  the  sua  (d  Kings  n«i.  11). 

Isaiah  (▼.  26,  «ej.),  in  a  fine  deseiiptioa 
of  the  Assyrian  horses,  says  that  *  their 
hools  shall  be  oonnted  like  flint.'  The  pre- 
sent oQstom  of  shoeing  horses  with  iron  was 
nnknown  to  the  ancients.  Hence  strength 
and  firmness  of  hoof  were  of  great  eonee* 
qnenee,  partienlailyin  a  coontiylike  Jodah, 
when  rocks  aboond,  "»Amg  the  use  of 
horses  difflcnlt  and  rare.  Hence  Amos  (vi. 
12)  asks, '  Shall  horses  ran  apon  the  rock  r 
—a  thing  as  improbsUe  and  nugatory  as  <to 
plow  there  with  oxen.'  *  About  Jerusalem,' 
aajB  Olin  (iL  331),  <a  horse  cannot  often  be 
put  to  a  speed  beyond  a  grave  walk  without 
aome  peril  to  the  neek.' 


In  Ecolesiastes  z.  7,  we  read, 

*  I  have  Been  Mrvanta  upon  hcnec. 

And  princes  walking  ae  eexraBts  on  the  earth.' 

To  ride  on  horseback  is  in  the  East  ac- 
counted an  honour.  The  Orientals  ride  in 
a  very  stately  manner.  Grandeur  and  dig- 
nity are  involved  in  this  mode  of  transport 
The  great  are  commonly  attended  by  slaves 
on  foot ;  hence  the  incengmity  to  which  the 
writer  refers,  namely,  that  slaves  hold  the 
place  of  their  master,  and  the  master  is 
thrust  down  into  the  conation  of  his  slaves. 
Comp.  6;  what  is  here  complained  of  is 
threatened  by  our  Lord  as  retributory  (Matt, 
xiz.  80). 

The  horses  supplied  to  travellers  in  Pa- 
lestine are  generally  slender,  active,  and  ex 
eeedingly  hardy.  They  are  nsaaUy  fed  only 
at  night ;  commonly  on  barley  or  other  grain, 
with  straw ;  snd  occasionally,  when  there  is 
a  scanty  herbage  around  the  tent,  they  are  suf- 
fered tocrop  it.  Theirgaiti8afastwalk,never 
a  trot,  for  on  the  mountains  the  state  of  the 
roads  renders  thisfor  the  mo&t  part  Impossible. 
They  are  sure-footed  and  exceedingly  saga- 
cious in  picking  their  way  among  the  rocks. 
There  is  little  diiftrence  in  regard  to  this 
between  horses  and  mules,  which  are  also 
employed  by  travellers.  These  remarks  ap- 
ply only  to  horses  kept  for  hire,  and  not  to 
the  sleek  and  well -fed  animals  (usually 
mares)  of  the  skeikhs  and  wealthy  persons, 
which,  with  equsl  haidiuesa,  exhibit  a  won- 
derftil  degree  of  activity  and  fleetnesf. 


Av  mtfmuM 

HOSANMA  (H.,meaning  hdp  er  tav$  now,) 
an  invocation  to  God  for  aid,  of  a  Joyous 
nature,  which  accordingly  became  an  acclaim 
of  welcome  and  a  about  of  triumph.  It  is 
taken  ftom  Ps.  cxviii.  35,  36,  which  was 
aoag  at  the  feast  of  tahcraaeles,  while  the 

Voi.n. 


Om  VOBUVXOK. 

people  canfed  verdant  branehMk  Hanaa  H 
was  borrowed,  with  the  accompanying  woada^ 
as  a  triumphal  salutation  to  Jesus,  Ibr  a 
moment  recognised  as  the  Messiah  (Matt 
xxi.  9, 15). 
HOSE  A  (H.  dcltMrtr  )  stuid^in  tfie  En- 

C 
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gUah  Bible  lint  of  what  an  toimed  the  minor  mgard  to  tnifii,  and  a  deep,  nn^pieiielialde 

piopheli.    Of  hie  hieloij  nothing  ia  known  desire  to  resoae  their  eonntry  from  ita  im* 

aave  ihat  he  waa  the  eon  of  Beeri  (L  1).  pending  fate. 

The  time,  however,  when  he  ezecated  hia  HOSEN,  an  obsolete  plnral  (comp.  oz, 

pffophetio  eommissiou  is  defined  with  some  lOfn)  of  the  Saxon  word  *  hose,'  aignifjring 

ezaetness,  namely,  in  the  days  of  Uaziah,  atoeking,  represents  a  Chaldee  tern  whieh 

Jotham,  Ahaa,  and  Heiekiah,  kings  of  Jndah,  probably  means  the  nnder  garment,  or  spe- 

and  of  Jeroboam  11.,  king  of  Israel.    As  this  eiee  of  shirt  (Dan.  iii.  21).     See  Cloth. 

Jeroboam  died  eir,  784  A.G.,  and  Heaekiah  HOSHEA  (H.  Saeiofir ;  A.M.  4823,  A.O. 

aseended  the  throne  eir,  725  A.G.,  we  have  726,  V.  789),  the  laat  mler  of  the  separate 

the  intenral,  09  years,  for  the  period  of  his  kingdom  of  Israel,  who,  forming  a  oonspi* 

pablic  ministry.    Hosea  was,  therefore,  eon-  raoy,  slew  Pekah,  the  reigning  aorereign,  and 

temporaiy  with  Isaiah,  Mlcah,  and  Amos,  usurped  the  throne  which  he  disgraoed  leea 

like  the  last  of  whom,  he  directed  his  admo-  than  his  prsdeoessor.     Being  tributary  to 

nitoiy  words  chiefly  to  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  he  endeaToored 

a  period  of  great  religions,  moral,  and  poll-  to  throw  off  the  yoke  by  putting  himself 

tiMl  eorraption,  in  which  the  faithAil  per-  nnder  the  shield  of  So,  Ung  of  Egypt,  but 

formanoe  of  his  duty  must  have  exposed  a  his  hope  failed  him.    The  last  hour  of  Israel 

prophet  to  great  distress  of  mind  and  many  was  come.  Shslmaneser  imprisoned  HosheSy 

outward  oerila.    Thia  duty,  however,  Hosea  and  carried  hia  anbjeets  into  captivity.    The 

eontinuea  for  an  unusual  length  of  time  unhappy  monareh  died  in  ehaina.   lliua  feu 

religiously  to  perform,  warning  (but  in  vain)  the  throne  of  Jeroboam,  after  having  stood 

the  Israelites  of  their  folly,   danger,   and  about  two  centuries  and  a  half.    And  thua 

coming  ruin.    The  book  may  be  divided  ended  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  181  years 

into  two  unequal  parte :  I.  1 — 8,  Hosea*s  before  that  of  Judah,  which  ought  to  have 

aymbolieal  connection  with  two  females ;  taken  warning  by  its  disaster.    The  sacred 

n.  4 — 14,  discourses  of  an  admonitory  cha-  historian,  on  mentioning   this  overthrow, 

racter.     Of  this  second  division,  we  may  apeaks  of  the  causes  by  which  it  was  brought 

notice,  iv. — ^vL,  aocuaations  against  Israel ;  about^  the  chief  of  which  was  apostaoy  from 

vii. — ix.,  his  punishment;  X. — ^xiv.,  retrospect  God.     The  example  of  the  iniquities  which 

of  earlier  days,  warnings,  threatenings,  and  entailed  ruin  on  Israel  was  set  hy  its  mo- 

eonsolation.    The  instructive  acts  which  the  narohs,  for  few,  if  any,  nations  ever  had 

prophet  performs  at  the  beginning  of  the  such  a  succession  of  wicked  kings.     The 

book,  have  more  force  than  delicacy;  but,  on  false  and  selfish  policy  of  Jeroboam,  who 

pointa  of  this  kind,  the  modem  taste  is  more  founded  a  system  of  worship  rival  to  that 

fastidious,  without  perhaps  being  more  pure,  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  led  to  the  eetting 

The  relation  which  the  prophet  bears  to  the  up  of  golden  calves,  and  therein  to  groea 

two  women,  represents  that  in  which  Jeho-  idolatry,  was  followed  by  his  successors, 

vah  stands  to  his  idolatrous  people  in  their  under  whose  influence  the  people  became 

two  divisions  of  Judah  and  Israel.    The  more  and  more  corrupt,  until  they  were 

names  of  the  ohildrenbom  of  this  union  are  overtaken  by  divine  vengeance,  and  blotted 

symbolical  and  predietive  of  the  punishments  out  from  the  list  of  nations  (2  Kings  xv. 

which  Ood  was  about  to  inflict  on  Lo-asimt,     80 ;  xvii.).       

the  Israelitee,  who  were  thus  declared  no  HOSPITALTTT  (L.  hotptt,  'a  guest'), 

longer  to  be  his  people,  inasmuch  as  they  the  entertainment  of  strangers  with  shelter 

had  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  idolatry,  and  food,  is  a  virtue  ealled  into  play  by  hu- 

The  figures  here  employed,  and  the  com-  man  wanta,  by  which  the  evils  of  a  rude  state 

plexion  of  the  whole  book,  avoudi  its  He-  of  society  were  mitigated,  and  strong  Issting 

brew  character,  aasure  us  we  are  with  it  in  fbelings  of  a  friendly  nature  were  aroused 

the  circle  of  Hebrew  literature,  declare  in  and  sustained.    Among  the  pleasing  and 

general  the  time  of  the  composition,  and  so  even  poetic  traits  of  the  early  ages  was  this, 

afford  guarantees  against  our  being  mialed  that  he  who  had  eaten  in  your  tent  or  house 

by  a  fabricated  work.    And  the  dark  picture  became  your  friend,  and  as  such  was  sacred 

drawn  of  the  moral  and  religioua  degrade-  in  your  eyes,  being  exempt  from  even  the 

tion  of  the  people  convinces  the  reader  of  the  daims  of  revenge,  and  possessed  of  a  right 

reality  of  the  events  spoken  of,   and  the  which  he  could  transmit  as  an  inheritance 

simple  and  truthftal  honesty  of  the  writer,  to  his  descendants.    It  was  chiefly  the  feet 

An  enemy  might  argue  from  details  such  as  that  population  in  andent  timee  was  oongie- 

are  here  found,  that  the  Mosaio  religion  gated  in  certain  great  centres,  being  but 

proved  powerleea  for  good :  a  groas  exagge-  thinly  scattered  over  the  fece  of  the  earth, 

ration,  but  the  materials  for  which  are  sup-  while  inns  or  places  of  public  entertainment 

plied  by  Hebrew  propheta,  who  would  not  at  first  did  not  exist,  and  were  afterwards 

have  drawn  the  character  of  their  fellow-  rare,  which  made  hospitality  into  a  social 

religionists  in  colours  so  dark,  and  dins  virtue  whose  infhu^tion  was   accounted   a 

supplied  adversaries  with  arms,  had  they  crime.    The  hospitality  of  Abraham  offers  a 

not  been  impelled  solely  by  a  predominant  beautiful  picture  of  patriarchal  bounty  and 
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Bimpkoity  (Genesis  XYiiL  1 — 8 ;  ziz.  1 — 3).  Robinson  thus  deseribes  the  reoeption  he 

That  of  Nfthor  merits  attention  (xxiv.  24,  met  with  at  Ramleh,  in  the  house  of  an  up- 

\eq,).    Other  instaaees  may  be  found  in  rights  wealthy  Arab  of  the  Oreek  church, 

£zod.  ii.  20.   Joshua  ii  1.  Judg.  xiz.  8,  0,  named  Abud  Murkus.    As  himself  and  his 

16 — ^21.   1  Kings  xriL  10 — 17.    Hospitality  eldest  son  were  from  home, '  the  second  son, 

remained  in  honoured  obserrance  even  when  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 

population  became  more  numerous  and  bet-  did  the  honours  of  the  house,   and  con- 

ter  spread  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  is  ducted  us  to  an  '  upper  room,'  a  large  aiiy 

accordingly  found  exemplified  in  Uie  writ-  haU,  forming  a  sort  of  third  story  upon  the 

ings  of  the  New  Testament,  as  in  the  case  flat  roof  of  the  house.    As  we  entered,  the 

of  Martha  (Luke  x.  88),  Zacchens  (ziz.  5,  mistress  of  the  family  came  out  of  her  apart- 

6),  and  friends  of  the  apostles,  who,  together  ment  and  welcomed  us,  but  we  saw  no  more 

with  their  master,  mainly  depended  for  their  of  her  afterwards.     Sherbet  was  brought, 

means  of  subsistence  on  the  gratuitous  sup-  which  in  this  instance  was  lemonade,  and 

plies  of  attached  disciples  (Matthew  z.  11.  thencoflTee.  Our  youthfUl  host  now  proposed, 

Luke  It.  88.  Acts  z.  6 ;  zvi.  15;  xriii.  3).  in  the  genuine  style  of  ancient  hospitality. 

Among  the  gentler  ordinances  of  the  Mo-  that  a  serrant  should  wash  our  feet    This 

eaic  law  were  those  requiring  kindness  to  took  me  by  surprise,  for  I  was  not  aware 

strangers  (Ezodns  zzii.  21.  Lev.  ziz.  84).  that  the  custom  still  existed  here.   Nor  does 

Love  for  strangers  was  ezpressly  enjoined  it  indeed  towards  foreigners,  though  it  is 

(Deut  z.  19),  but  in  corrupt  times  strangers  quite    common    among   the   natives.    We 

were  nevertheless  ill  treated   (Jer.  viL  0.  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  both  for  the 

Mai.  iii.  0).    Hospitality  is  enjoined  imme-  sake  of  the  refreshment  and  the  Scriptural 

diately  of  God  (Is.  IviiL  7}  in  the  New  Tes-  illustration.    A  femsle  Nubian  slave  acoord- 

tament  (Bomans  ziL  18.  Heb.  ziii.  2),  not  ingly  brought  water,  which  she  poured  upon 

merely  towards  strangers,  bat  between  friends  our  feet  over  a  large  shallow  basin  of  tinned 

(1  Pet  iv.  9.  I  Tim.  v.  10.  Gsl.  vi.  10).    It  oopper,  kneeling  before  us  and  rubbing  our 

finds  a  place  among  the  qualities  required  feet  with  her  hands,  and  wiping  them  with 

in  bishops  (1  Tim.  iii.  2),  and  is  set  among  a  napkin.    Several  neighbours  came  in  to 

die  highest  virtues  (Matt  z.  40—42 ;  zzv.  learn  the  news,  and  carpets  and  mats  were 

80»  46).  spread  for  the  company  in  the  open  air,  on 

The  laws  of  hospitality  are  still  religiously  the  flat  roof  a4jacent  to  the  room  we  occu- 

observed.  In  Syria  at  the  present  day,  if  you  pied.    Here  we  revelled  in  the  deli^tful 

have  no  tent,  and  are  not  near  a  khan,  enter  coolness  of  the  evening,  after  the  sultry  heat 

a  village,  choose  out  the  best  house  you  see,  of  the  day.'    Bobinson,  whose  words  we 

and  you  will  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  an  hos-  have  just  cited,  had  intended  to  leave  the 

pitable  reception.  Every  man  you  meet,  per^  house  at  Bamleh  without  disturbing  the 

ticularly  in  the  oountiyof  the  Druses,  greets  family,  as  he  rose  for  his  journey  so  early 

you  in  a  friendly  manner.    Often,  as  travel-  as  two  in  the  morning ;  but  as  he  descended 

lers  pass  before  a  garden,  the  children  run  the  stairs,  he  found  his  host  and  his  two 

out  to  them  with  baskets  of  figs  or  grapes,  sons  waiting  to  see  him  off.    '  Cofibe  was 

pressing  them  to  eat  of  the  contents,  but  un-  brought,  and  we  at  length  bade  farewell  to 

willing  to  accept  any  remuneration.    When  our  friends,  not  without  respect  and  grati- 

you  enter  a  house  you  will  be  treated,  per-  tude  for  their  unaffected  kindness  and  hos- 

haps,  with  ezcellent  wine  of  a  rich  flavour,  pitality.' 

and  a  scent  that  verifies  the  justice  of  the  HOST  (L.&oirtj,  'anenemy'),is  the  ren- 

prophefs  simile  (Hos.  ziv.  7).   At  any  rate,  dering,  in  Ezod.  xiv.  4,  of  a  Hebrew  word 

they  will  set  before  you  such  frure  as  they  which  in  9  is  translated  *  army,'  and  so  in 

have,  and  season  it  idth  a  hearty  welcome,  many  other  instances.    Another  term,  mah- 

They  will  assist  you  to  prepare  your  coffee  ghatuh,  is  Englished  by  '  host '  (Gen.  xxxii. 

and  to  drink  it,  and  will  assign  you  a  place  2,  moAAiiatm,  tfiat  is  two  hosts),  and  *  bands' 

where  yon  may  spread  your  earpet  for  r»-  (7),  also  'company'  (8),  as  well  as  'camp' 

pose.   The  evening  is  spent  in  pleasant  dis-  (Ex.  xiv.  20).    A  third  word,  ttakvah,  ren- 

course,  introduced  by  the  never-failing  ques-  dered  '  host'  (Gen.  ii.  1),  and  *  armies'  (Ex. 

tion— Shoo  iMMd  andael    *  What  is  new  vL  26),  is  used  of  the  Divine  Being,  *  Jeho- 

with  your    But  this  is  never  propounded  vah  of  Hosts'  (Ps.  xxiv.  10;  comp.  Ixviii. 

till  after  the  usual  polite  inquiries  respecting  12),  and  of  'the  host  of  heaven,'  or  stars 

your  heslth,  and  whether  your  kief,  your  (Neh.  ix.  6.   Dan.  viii.  10). 

humour,  is  good.    Even  religions  diversities  HOSTAGES  (L.  hotjfn,  'a  guest'),  per- 

only  partially  interfere  with  and  qualify  the  sons  received  and  detained  as  security  for 

aUentions  of  hospitality.     The  preeept  is  the  performance  of  certain  eondidons,  is  the 

well  observed :  *  The  first  law  of  hospitality  rendering,  in  2  Kings  xiv.  14.  2  Chron.  xzv. 

is  to  relhun  from  aaking  a  stranger  lh)m  what  24,  of  Hebrew  words  which  llteraUy  mean 

region  he  eomes,  or  in  what  faith  he  has  *  children  of    pledges,'   and  thus   explain 

been  reared ;  but  he  must  be  asked,  is  he  themselves. 

hungiy  r  is  he  thirsty?  is  he  clothed r  HOUGH  (T.  Saxon  ho/.,  Eng.  hoof)  is 
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tbe  thigh  of  Che  hind  leg  of  a  beast,  and  entered  by  a  gate  or  door  formed  hiflw 

'  to  hoogh '  ie  to  cat  or  divide  the  mascle  by  die  of  the  front  of  the  ijaadrangle.  Beyond  the 

which  the  hind  leg  is  moyed,  *  to  hamstring '  eoort,  and  on  the  oppoaite  aide,  waa  the  harem 

(Josh.  xi.  9).  or  women's  apartmenta,whioh  were  Bometimea 

HOUR  (G.).  In  the  earlieat  periods,  the  mneh  deeorated,  and  alwaya  guarded  againat 
Hebrews  as  well  aa  the  Greeks  divided  the  atrangera  and  every  male  ezeept  the  master 
day  into  three  portions,  according  to  the  three  of  the  family.  The  eoart  itaelf  thus  formed 
visible  diversities  of  the  aon— 4t8  riaing,  ite  the  middle  of  Hie  hooae,  and  is  intended,  in 
mid-day  altitude,  its  setting ;  henee  morning,  Lake  v.  19,  by  tiM  words  *  nito  the  midat' 
noon,  and  evening,  whieh  generaUy  included  Over  tfaia  open  eonrt,  in  order  to  aheiler  It 
night  This  is  the  sole  division  of  the  day  from  the  burning  aon,  a  curtain  or  awning 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  Afterwards,  waa  extended  whieh  oonM  eaaily  be  with- 
the  Jews  and  the  Romans  divided  the  day,  drawn,  ao  aa  to  allow  any  thing  to  be  low* 
that  la,  the  interval  between  the  rising  and  ered  fh>m  the  roof  into  the  yai^d,  whieh  ex- 
the  setting  of  die  sun,  into  four  parte,  each  plains  ttie  proceeding  in  ttie  paaaage  last 
oonaiating  of  three  houra.  These  hours,  how-  referred  to.  Comp.  Mark  ii.  4.  The  tope  or 
ever,  were  not,  aa  are  oura,  of  equal  length,  roofs  of  these  aidea  of  the  qnadranf^e  were 
sixty  minutes;  since  they  varied  with  the  time  flat,  having  a  low  breaat>work  for  proteetion. 
that  elapsed  between  sunrise  and  sunset :  ao-  The  roofe  aerved  for  social  and  religioaa  pur- 
ooidingly,  an  hour  with  them  waa  the  twelfth  posea.  Here  the  family  met  Id  eqfoy  the 
part  of  tibe  time  during  whieh  the  sun  is  cool  of  the  day.  Here  membera  of  it  alept 
above  the  horiaon.  As  this  time  is  greater  Here  worship  waa  paid.  With  the  roof  and 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  their  hours  with  the  eonrt  yard  were  eonneeted  rooma 
were  in  the  former  longer  than  in  tfie  of  varioua  sixea  and  for  variona  pnrpoaes, 
latter.  The  first  hour  began  at  the  rising  of  made  in  the  aidea  or  winga  of  the  qnadran- 
the  sun,  mid-day  waa  the  aixth,  and  the  gnlar  building.  Of  theaeapartmenta  we  men- 
twelfth  ended  with  the  setting  of  the  son.  tion  '  the  upper  room,'  a  private  i^artment 
The  third  hour  divided  the  interval  between  or  doset  (1  Kinga  xvii.  19.  Aota  ix.  87,  89), 
aunrise  and  mid-day,  the  ninth  between  mid-  uaed  eapeeiaUy  for  prayer  (9  Kinga  xxiii.  13. 
day  and  sunset  It  was  in  reference  to  this  Acta  i.  18 ;  xx.  8^  and  for  sidknesa  ( Joaeph. 
division  that  Jeans  aaked,  <  Are  there  not  Antiq.  xviii.  6,  3).  From  this  'upper  room' 
twelve  hours  in  the  dayf  (John  xL  9).  were  often  two  means  of  egreaa,  one  leadhig 
See  Day.  into  the  houae,  the  otfier  immediately  into  Ifaa 

HOUSES  (T).  Hnman  beinga  dwelt  at  street  Manalona  and  palaeea  had  an  outer 
firat  in  eaves,  huta,  and  tents,  which  in  warm  court  or  poreh  ( Jndg.  iiL  38.  Jer.  xxxiL  3« 
climes  afford  a  leaa  inauAeient  ahelter  than  Mark  xiv.  68.  John  xviit  18),  which  was 
they  would  do  in  cold  and  moist  regions,  used  as  an  anta-room,  and  from  iHiidi,  by 
At  an  early  period  honaea  were  erected  of  meana  of  ataira,  aometimea  '  winding  atairay' 
aneh  materials,  whether  of  day,  brick,  wood,  (1  Kinga  vi  8),  often  made  of  eostly  wood 
or  stone,  as  ihe  country  most  readily  sup-  (3  Chron.  ix.  11),  they  went  to  Hm  galle- 
plied  (Gen.  iv.  17 ;  xiii.  0).  The  hooaes  of  ries  and  root  A  doorway  led  ftnm  the  outer 
the  Israelites  were  in  all  probability  aimilar  into  the  inner  eourt  Into  It  looked  the  win- 
to  those  which  are  now  seen  in  Palestine,  and  dowa  of  the  apartments,  for  on  the  oataide 
of  course  they  varied  in  siae  and  detaOs  ao-  there  were  in  general  <mly  a  fow  openings, 
cording  to  men's  condition  in  life  and  the  The  exterior  was  negleeted  for  the  interior, 
progress  of  luxuiy  (1  Kings  vii.  3—4.  Jer.  on  whieh  much  care  was  sometimes  be- 
xxiL  14).  They  were  either  detached  or  atowed  (1  Kinga  vi.  15 ;  xxii.  89.  Jer.  xxli. 
joined  together,  and  sometimes  had  aa  many  14.  Amoa  iiL  15).  The  doora  moved  on 
as  three  stories  (AcU  xx.  9).  In  all  their  pins  (Prov.  xxvi.  14.  1  Kings  vii.  50),  and 
varieties,  regard  was  paid  to  the  peeuliaritiea  by  haodlea,  wfaidi,  as  a  mark  of  love,  were 
of  climate,  which  in  Judea  allowa  men  to  oeeaaionally  aprinkled  with  aromatic  watara 
live  much  out  of  doors,  and  makes  an  open  (Cant  v.  5),  being  futeued  by  a  bolt  within 
space  or  eonrt  within  the  house  pleaaantand  (Jndg.  iii.  35.  Luke  xi.  7). 
deairable.  Hence,  for  the  houses  of  persona  In  honaea  of  eminent  'penoDM  were  male 
of  substance,  preference  was  given  to  the  or  female  door-keepera  (Jdm  xviii  18.  Acta 
quadrangle  which  enclosed  a  eourt  yard,  xii.  18),  and  on  the  door-poata  and  gate- 
having  often  in  the  midst  a  fountain,  or  re-  ways  were  written  portions  of  the  law.  Emi- 
ceptaele  of  water  (3  Sam.  xviL  18.  Matthew  nent  Hebrewa  possessed  summer  and  winter 
xxvi.  69,  for '  in  the  palace,'  read,  probably,  houses  (Amos  iii.  15).  The  latter  were 
*  in  the  court  yard'),  and  the  interior  of  wanned  by  brasiera  (Jer.  xxxvi.  38).  What 
which  was  ftimished  with  eolonnadea  or  in  primitive  timea  waa  jodged  indispensable 
cloisters,  galleries,  baths  (3  Samuel  xi.  3),  aa  frunitore,  may  be  seen  in  3  Kinga  iv.  10. 
trees,  and  planta.  In  this  large  paved  and  Job  xvi]L6.  Beaides,  this  Inxnry  demanded 
decorated  court  atrangera  were  received  and  aofiu  and  couehea  richly  adorned  (Esekiel 
•ntertainmeiUs  giTsn.  Comp.  Estiliar  1  5,  xtm.  41.  Amos  vi  4.  Prov.  vii  16). 
snd  see  Goistohambib.    This  oonrt  waa        For  cement  in  building  wen  used  lime 
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'(It.  sodM.  1st),  gypsmn  (Beat  zxrii.  4), 
flnd  tometimes  asphaltAm  (Geneflis  zi.  8). 
BmMmgs  nere  often  whitewashed  (Esek. 
xiii.  10.  Matthew  zxiiL  27).  Palaeee  were, 
painted  ▼cnmlion  (Jer.  xzii.  U).  The 
beans  wen  of  sycamon  (Is.  iz.  10),  less 
freqnentij  of  olWe,  sandal,  or  cedar  wood 
(1  Kings  wiL  2,  Jer.  xsU.  U).  For  outer 
deeoratioBs,  piUarsy  sometimes  of  marble 
(Oant  T.  10),  and  ootonnades  (1  Sings  Tii. 
0)  wen  erected. 

In  the  aocompanying  gronnd-plaii  of  a 
boon  in  the  East,  BB  represents  the  onter 
walls,  and  H  the  pofoh;  hating  two  en- 
trances into  the  street,  T.  the  huge  door, 
and  r  a  small  door,  leading  np  the  private 
stainase,  h,  to  the  prirate  apartments  above. 
K  K  are  the  principal  rooms  of  Ibe  house, 
Arranged  in  qnadrangalar  form  on  each  side 
of  a  large  oowt  yard,  C,  and  opening  into  it 
by  fow  doors.  Along  the  sides  of  this  court 
yard  nms  a  colonnade,  D  D,  vnder  which  is 
the  piaxaa,  E  E,  which  in  houses  of  two  sto- 
ries is  soimoanted  bj  a  gsUery  of  similar 
torn.  Next  to  the  porch,  and  opening  into 
it,  is  the  staircase,  O. 


K    ^ 


As  houses  and  waUs  of  the  common  sort 
were  made  of  clay,  We  see  the  force  of  those 
passages  which  speak  of  digging  through 
them  (Esekiel  xii  5,  7.  Matt  ti.  20),  and 
imply  their  want  of  durability  (Job  ir.  19. 
Matt  Tii.  35).  In  the  case  of  houses  that 
were  united  together,  it  was  easy  for  a  person 
to  pass  froBk  one  roof  to  another,  and  so 
make  an  esespe  withont  descending  into  his 
house  (M«lt  zxiT.  17). 

At  Hebron  the  houses  ue  usfua&y  not 
above  two  stories  hi|^,  covered  with  flat 
rood  or  4omes,  formed  of  stone  and  coated 
with  plaster  or  cement  The  streets  are  very 
narrow,  seldom  mote  than  two  or  three 
yards  in  width.  The  houses  of  Jerusalem 
are  substantially  built  of  the  limestone  of 
which  the  neighbourfaeod  is  composed,  not 
usually  hewn,  but  bnAen  into  regidar  forms, 
and  making  a  solid  wait  For  the  most  part 
there  are  no  windows  neort  to  tiie  street,  and 


the  tew  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  light 
or  ventilation  are  marked  by  casements  and 
lattice-work.  The  apartments  receive  their 
light  from  the  open  courts  within.  The 
ground-plot  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  high 
enclosure,  commonly  forming  the  walls  of 
the  house  only,  but  s<mietimeB  embracing  a 
smaU  garden  and  some  vacant  ground.  The 
lower  story,  which  consists  of  arches,  serv- 
ing as  a  foundation  Ibr  the  superstructure, 
is  occupied  ibr  lumber-rooms,  Idtohens,  cis- 
terns, stables,  or  servants'  rooms.  None  but 
the  poor  would  consent  to  live  in  these  low, 
dark  cells,  which  the  filthy,  narrow  streets 
must  render  very  disagreeable  and  unhealOiy. 
The  princq>al  apartments  are  upon  the  se- 
cond story.  They  are  built  against  the  wall 
of  the  quadrangle,  and  front  upon  the 
open  paved  courts  which  usuaDy  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  enclosure.  In  the  larger 
houses  these  courts  form  cool,  agreeable 
premenades,  quite  secluded  from  public 
view.  These  edifices  are  not  covered,  with 
the  exception  of  the  suites  of  rooms,  which 
have  vaulted  or  flat  roofiB,  while  Uie  en- 
closed area  in  the  centre  is  open  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  elements.  Stone  is  em- 
ployed for  nearly  all  building  purposes. 
Doore  and  sashes  are  in  general  all  that  can 
be  afforded  of  so  expensive  a  material  as 
wood.  The  little  timber  that  is  used  is 
mostly  bioui^t  from  Lebanon,  as  in  the  days 
of  Solomon.  A  large  number  of  houses  in 
Jerusalem  are  in  a  ruinous  state.  One  passes 
firom  court  to  court,  looks  into  a  succession 
of  uninhabitable  rooms  fall  of  rubbish  and 
filth,  damben  over  ruins  and  up  broken 
staireases,  and  at  length  finds  the  only  hu- 
man inhabitants  of  an  ancient  and  ample 
mansion,  filthy  and  reeking,  in  some  foul 
angle,  neariy  without  shelter  or  light 

The  house  inhabited  by  tiie  Bev.  Mr.  Laa- 
neau,  American  missionary  in  Jerusalem,  is 
described  as  large,  with  marble  floon,  and 
having  on  one  side  an  extensive  and  plea- 
sant garden,  miA.  orange  and  other  finit 
trees  and  many  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  residences  in  the  city. 

Houses  in  modern  Palestine  are  often  con- 
structed BO  as  to  afford  a  poor  ahelter  from 
the  storm.  The  inferior  class  are  for  the 
most  part  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
with  rooDn  composed  of  mud  laid  on  brandies 
of  trees.  Such  structures  cannot  stand 
against  ndns  and  floods  which  sometimes 
damage,  if  not  destroy,  dwellings  of  more  solid 
construction.  So  badly  are  the  former  built, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  rainy  season 
to  destroy  half  a  village.  Such  hovels  the 
snow  by  its  weight,  or,  when  melted,  by  its 
current,  often  lays  in  ruin.  And  when  these 
slender  edifices  are  raised  on  the  alluvial 
soil  employed  in  terraces  on  the  hill-side, 
they  are,  with  all  that  they  contain,  easily 
borne  down  by  the  rush  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent swelled  by  rain :  whence  arises  an  illus 
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tnition  of  oar  Lord's  striking  imagery  in  in  the  Book  of  Aets.    Hence  we  learn  thai 

Matt  vii.  30.    See  OYBBFLOWiira.  the  Septaagint  yersion,  and  not  the  Hebrew 

In  a  mosque,  formeilj  an  anoient  choroh,  original,  was  in  eommon  use  in  the  times  of 

on  Mount  Zion,  Olin  was  ahown,  in  the  se-  the  apostles.     Humility,  denoting  a  meek 

cond  stoiy,  a  waste-looking  hall,  believed  to  and  lowly  mind,  leading  men  '  not  to  think 

be  *  the  upper  room'  where  our  blessed  8a-  of  themselyes  more  hi^^y  than  they  oun^ 

Tiour  celebrated  the  Passover  with  his  disci-  to  think,  but  to  think  soberly'  (Bom.  xii. 

pl^g^  8),  and  to  take  on  them  the  yoke  of  a  suffer- 

Many  of  the  houses  of  Howara,  near  Wady  ing  and  patient  Messiah  (Matt  xi.  29),  ia  a 

Sahl,  are  built  of  stone,  and  for  such  a  place  peculiar]^  Christian  Tirtue  as  to  its  origin, 

have  a  solid  and  respectable  appearance,  import,  and  tendency  (Acts  zz.  19.   1  Pet  t. 

Many  are  merely  huts,  rounded  firom  the  5),  which  did  not  arise  from  the  crushing 

foundation  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  high  spirit  of  Eastern  despotism,  for  Moeaism 

dome,  or  more  exactly  of  a  straw  bee-hive.  was  a  democracy,  and  the  kings  of  Israel 

<  The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt*  thus  gives  had  only  limited  power;  but  from  the  spirit 

an  idea  of  the  better  houses  of  Cairo:— 'On  of  the    New  Dispensation,  one  of  whose 

the  ground-floor  is  a  court,  open  to  the  sky,  great  aims  was  to  sabatitnte  the  law  of  en- 

zound  which  the  apartments  extend,  gallery  durance  for  that  of  revenge,  and  the  law  of 

above  gallery.     Bomid  the  court  are  five  gentleneas,  love,  and  goodness,  for  the  law 

rooms :  one  large  room,  intended  for  the  re-  of  force  and  fear.    Its  motto  is,  *  Be  not 

ception  of  male  guests,  with  a  fountain  in  overcome  of  evil,  bat  overcome  evil  with 

the  centre ;  a  winter  room ;  a  small  sleeping,  good '  (Bom.  xiL  2). 

room  for  any  male  guest;  a  kitchen  and  a  HUNDBEBFOLD  (T.),  an  instance  of  a 

coflee-room  for  servants.  On  the  right  hand,  definite  used  for  an  indefinite  number,  sig- 

immediately  on  entering  the  street  door,  is  niiying  a  very  large  degree,  abundandy  (2 

the  door  of  the  harem,  or  the  entrance  to  Sam.  xxiv.  8 ;  comp.  Matt  xix.  29) ;  said  of 

the  stairs  leading  to  the  ladies'  apartments;  the  fruits  of  the  earUi.    It  may,  in  oonse- 

the  whole  of  the  house  except  the  ground-  quenoe  of  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  be  taken 

floor  being  considered  as  the  harem.     On  literally  (Gen.  xxvi  12.    Matt  xiii.  8).    It 

the  first  floor  is  a  marble-paved  chamber  was  customary  to  spread  the  com  over  a 

with   a  roof  open  towards  the  north  and  broad  surfSMse  of  land  (Is.  xxviiL  20),  so  as 

sloping  upwards,  conveying  into  the  cham-  to  aiford  fdll  scope  to  the  germinating  and 

ber  a  delightftJ  breeze.    There  are  also  five  reproductive  principle,  which  was   greatly 

other  rooms  on  the  first-floor,  and  in  each  stimulated  by  soil,  water,  and  heat    Great 

of  the  two  principal  apartments  the  greater  productiveness  is  therefore  not  surprising. 

portion  of  the  floor  is  raised  from  five  to  six  Herodotus  (L 193)  relates  that  froitfrd  spots 

inches,  the  depressed  portion  being  paved  near  the  Euphrates  produced  in  general  two 

with  marble.    Besides  these  are  three  small  hundred,  and  in  the  best  yean  three  hundred, 

marble-paved  apartments,  forming  one  after  for  one.   Strsbo  (xv.)  says  that  in  Mesopo- 

another  an  ante-chamber,  a  reclining  cham-  tamia  and  Persia,  barley  returned  from  one  to 

ber,  and  a  bath.    Above  are  four  rooms,  the  three  hundredfold.  In  no  country  more  than 

principal  one  opening  to  a  delightful  terrace,  in  Palestine,  where  there  was  the  best  and 

on  which  we  esjoy  our  breakfast  and  sup-  the  worst  of  land,  did  the  produce  depend  on 

per  under  the  dearest  sky  in  the  world,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  so  that  we  learn  with 

with  a  sweet  air.'  what  strict  propriety  our  Lord  spoke  in 

HUMILIATION  (L.  humilit,  'humble')  Matt  xiii.  9. 

signifies  to  make  lowly,  or  to  be  in  a  lowly  HUNGEB  (T.)  is  a  feeling  with  which 


and  depressed,  or  didionourable  and  even     the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  so  long 


body 

humiliation.'  As  suffering  was  considered  the  time  of  our  Lord  hunger  was  by  no  means 
a  mark  of  the  Divine  displeasure  as  well  as  onknown,  may  be  inferred  from  the  merit 
a  disreputable  state  (John  ix.  2),  so  those  ascribed  to  the  act  of  supplying  the  hungry 
who  suffered  were  said  to  be  in  humiliation,  with  food  (Matthew  xxv.  35.  Bom.  xiL  20). 
This  is  the  application  made  of  the  term  in  As  during  his  pablic  ministiy  our  Lord  de- 
Acts  viii.  88,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  pas-  pended  on  the  bounty  of  friends,  which  of 
sion  of  the  Bedeemer.  PhUip,  the  speidcer,  necessity  must  at  times  have  been  insufll- 
borrows  his  language  from  Is.  liii.  8,  in  which  cient  for  his  wants,  hanger  was  among  the 
the  corresponding  Hebrew  term  denotes  '  op-  privations  which  Jesos  endured  for  us  and 
pr?ssion,'  of  which  depression  or  humiliation  for  our  sslvation.  See  Bkabth. 
is  the  consequence.  Philip,  it  appean,  read  If  iravellen  find  themselves  hungry,  and 
to  the  eunuch  a  passage  from  Isaiah.  He  are  unprovided  with  needfdl  food,  custom 
read,  not  the  original,  but  the  Greek  trans-  allows  them  to  gather  from  the  fields  snfil- 
lation ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  venion  of  the  cient  for  their  actual  wants.  Dr.  Bobinson 
Seventy  is  that  in  which  the  passage  stands  speaks  on  the  point  thus:— 'The  wheat  was 
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now  ripening,  and  we  had  a  beandftd  illiu-  poda  reaembling  a  hom)  denotaa  <he  fhout 

tmdou  of  Soriptiiie.    Our  Araba  <  were  an  of  a  tree  of  the  legnmkioaa  order,  eaUed  hf 

hungered,'  and,  going  into  the  fielda,  '  they  the  Araba  khamoob,  written  also  kkaroob^ 

platted  the  ears  of  oom  and  did  eat,  rub'  whence  our  earob  tret.    This  tree  grows  in 

bing  them  with  their  hands.'     On  being  the  Levant  and  Sonihem  Europe,  where  it 

questioned,  they  said  this  was  an  old  ens-  stiil  supplies  food  for  swine    and  eattle^ 

torn,  and  no  one  would  speak  against  it;  though  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  is  eaten 

they  were  supposed  to  be  hungry,  and  it  was  by  human  beings  only  when  in  great  nee^. 

allowed  as  a  eharity.    We  saw  this  after*  The  Ibod  is  found  in  the  pode,  about  a 

wards  in  repeated  instances '  (Luke  vi  1  t$q),  Anger  long,  an  inch  broad,  and  curved  some- 

At  the  present  day  the  rights  of  proper^  what  like  a  sickle,  not  unlike  beans,  but 

are,  in  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  with  a  harder  and  darker  shell ;  which  the 

by  no  means  so  rigidly  guarded  as  with  us.  carob  tree  produces  in  great  abundance,  and 

There  is  an  entire  want  of  enclosures  in  sgri-  which  contain  hard  seeds,  bitter  at  first,  but 

cultural  districts.     The  only  exception  is  after  being  kept,  somewhat  sweet  The  seeds 

A>und  in  a  Ibw  gardens  and  vineyards  close  are  said  to  be  commonly  thrown  away,  while 

to  the  walls  of  some  towns.    The  limits  of  the  pods  are  eaten.    Hasselquist  found  the 

a  field  are  usually  marked  by  a  narrow  strip  tree  abundant  on  the  hiHs  around  Jerusa- 

ofunploughed  ground,  sometimes  by  a  rough  lem.    It  is  also  called  8t  John's  Bread, 

pillar  or  heap  of  stones.    The  crops  are  se-  firom  a  notion  that  John  used  its  pods  for 

cured  against  cattle  only  by  the  watchfhl  care  nutriment 

of  the  herdsmsn,  who  usually  keeps  them  at  HYMENiEUS,  a  disciple  at  Ephesus,  who 
a  distance  upon  the  hills.  Hence  travellers  deviated  fh>m  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
do  not  hesitate  to  enter  fields  of  com,  or  to  Christian  fkith,  in  maintaining  that  the  re- 
take of  their  crops.'  '  Our  muleteers,'  says  surrection  was  already  past  (1  Tim.  L  20 
Clin  (iL  480),  'never  hesitated  to  ride  into  3  Tim.  ii.  17). 

a  field  of  wheat,  and  grase  their  animals        HYPOCBISY  is  a  Greek  word  in  English 

upon  tile  growing  or  ripening  harvest'  letters,  which,  taken  from  the  stage,  signifies 

HUNTING,  the  capture  of  wild  animals  the  acting  of  an  assumed  part   The  Hebrew 
with  a  view  to  food,  or  for  the  preservation  term  ghokneph  means  to  conceal,  and  so  to 
of  flocks  and  herds,  must  have  occupied  be  false  or  hypocritioaL     It  is  character- 
men  at  a  very  early  period,  though  we  may  istic  of  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of 
doubt  if  even  human  society  passed  through  the  primitive  manners  set  forth  in  the  earlier 
<Uio  hunting  period'  any  more  than  other  Biblical  records,  that  it  is  in  only  the  later 
sharply-defined  conditions  successively  aris-  books  that  hypocrisy  and  hypocrites  make 
ing  from  the  modes  in  which  subsistence  their  appearance  (Job  vilL  13.  Is.  xzziii.  14). 
was  obtained.    The  wide,  open  plains  and  As  might  be  expected,  the  realities  of  religion 
uplandsof  Western  Asia  afforded  good  hunt-  long  preceded  its  counterfeits   and  shows, 
ing  grounds,  and  there  first  we  find  Nimrod,  It  is  in  the  degenerate  times  of  the  New  Tea- 
the  mighty  hunter  (Gen.  x.  9).    The  prao-  tament  that  hypocrisy  chiefly  comes  before 
tice  was  pursued  by  the  patriarchs,  for  it  is  the  reader  of  die  Bible ;  and  firom  the  lips 
mentioned  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Ish-  of  him  who  was  '  the  truth '  as  well  as  '  the 
mael  and  Esau  procured  sustenance  by  hunt-  life,' this  detestable  vice  received  awful  re- 
ing  (xxL  20;  xxv.  27).    Palesthie  was  rich  buke.    Hypocrisy  is  of  two  kinds — simula- 
in  wild  beasts,  affording  temptations  to  the  tion,  or  affecting  to  be  better  than  you  are ; 
chase  (Exod.  xxiiL  29).     But  hunting,  as  which  involves  dissimulation,  or  the  con- 
i^pears  in  the  case  of  Ishmael  and  Esau,  cealment  of  your  bad  qualities.    These  bad 
tended  to  produce  a  rude,  wandering  life,  qualities  are  often  accompanied  by  malice 
and  finds,  dierefore,  no  sanction  in  the  Mo-  against  others,  as  was  exemplified  in  the 
saic  law,  which  was  founded  on  agriculture  case  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on  whom 
as  a  far  better  source  of  social  and  indiridual  our  Lord  pronounced  his  woe  (Mark  xiL  10. 
improvement    As  weapons  of  the  chase  are  Matt  xxiii.  28,  M}.).    Sometimes  the  term 
mentioned  the  bow,  arrow,  and  spears  (Gen.  hypocrite  seems  to  imply  a  less  heinous  of- 
zxvii.  8.  Ps.  Ivii.  4, 6).  Nets  were  also  set  even  fence,  and  may  mean  little  more  than  what 
for  large  beasts  (Esek.  xix.  8),  and  pits  were  we  term  inconsistency  (Matt  vii.  0). 
dug  (Ps.  exix  80.  Proverbs  xxvL  27),  which         HYSSOP   (H.  egob),    according  to  Dr 
were  covered  over  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20).     Ac-  Royle  ('  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Sod- 
eording  to  Shaw,  pits  were  used  especially  ety,'  xv.  Nov.  1844),  the  caper  plant  (cap- 
for  taking  lions.    As  the  dog  was  an  unclean  parti  gpinota  of  Linnaeus),  which  has   in 
animal,  hounds  were  not  kept  for  hunting.  Arabic  a  name,  atuf,  similar  to  its  Hebrew 
Instances  that  strong  men,  without  anns,  appellation,  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt  (as  re- 
eould  take  and  destroy  wOd  animals,  are  quired  by  Exod.  xii.  22),  in  the  deserts  of 
fbund  in  Judg.  xiv.  6.  .1  Sam.  xvii.  80.  Sinai,  and  in  Palestine.    Compare  Lev.  xiv. 
HUSKS  is,  in  Luke  xv.  16,  the  English  4.   Numb.  .xix.  6,  18.    Heb.  ix.  19.    Ps.  li. 
translation  of  a  Greek  word,  fceration  (L.  2,  7.    Its  habit  is  to  grow  on  the  most  bar- 
st^lgiw^,  which  (from  fcsrai,  '  a  hom,'  the  rcn  soil,  rocky  precipice,  or  the  side  of  a 
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wtU.  Oomp.  1  Kings  It.  88.  IthMslwayB 
been  held  to  poneM  ele>nring  propeztiee. 
Henoe,  probably,  ita  aeleotUm  in  the  oere- 
moniea  of  porifloation.  It  ie  also  ci^eble 
of  yielding  a  atiek  fit  for  the  poipoae  men- 
tioned in  John  sz.  30;  oomp.  ifatt  zzriL 
48.  Mark  XT.  86. 

The  oaper  plant  haa  by  aome  been  anp- 
poaed  to  bis  the  abigonah,  tranalated  in  £e- 
clea.  xiL  6,  '  deaire/  bat  in  die  Beptoagint 
uid  Yalgate,  etipparii.  On  thia  point  ]>r. 
Boyle  remarka,  *  Thia  plant  may  have  bad 
two  namea  in  the  Hebrew  langnage,  aa  in- 
deed it  liaa  in  the  Anble,  and  we  nuiy  an^ 
poae  it  to  bepartioalarly  addnoed  aa  growing 
on  dd  walU  and  tombs.  Further, 


if  we  suppose,  aa  ia  natural,  that  the  flg«f»- 
tire  language  employed  by  Solomon  is  car- 
ried on  thronghost  the  aantenoe,  it  appeava 
to  me  appvopflate.  For  the  oaper  plant, 
l£be  moat  of  its  tribe,  is  eonspionons  for  its 
long  fiower-stalka,  whu^  are  erect  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower  and  the  frait  yoong,  but 
whieh  bend  and  hang  down  as  the  fruit 
ripens.  As  the  flowering  of  the  almood->tiiae 
haa  been  tbooght  to  niu  to  the  whitening 
of  the  hair,  ao  the  drooping  of  die  rigpe  froit 
of  a  plant  whieh  ia  eonapkmona  on  the  walls 
of  boildings  and  on  ton^  may  be  held  to 
^ify  the  hanging  down  the  head  befom 
man  goeth  to  his  long  home.' 


L 

lOHABQD  (H.  ti^  glory  if  diportseE),  son  sentatiTe.  Snch  a  transfeienee,  iHien  oom- 
ofPhinehas,  and  grandson  of  the  high-priest  pleted,  was  idolatry.  The  esaenoe  of  ido- 
Eli  (see  the  article),  who  was  prematnrely  laby,  then*  is  the  transference  to  a  creature 
bom  in  oonseqaence  of  the  grief  felt  by  his  of  that  worship  which  belongs  to  the  Ore- 
mother  on  hearing  the  tidings  that  the  ark  ator  (Bom.  i.  26).  Bat  tranaference  is  a 
of  God  was  taken,  and  that  her  frUher-in-law  secondary  act  Hence  the  worship  of  Qod, 
and  her  husband  were  dead.  in  point  of  time,  pieceded  the  wonhip  of 

ICONIUM,  the  modem  Konla»  was  the  idols.     Such  is  certainly  the  view  giyen  in 

capital  of  Lyoaonia,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Scriptures,  which  imply  that  the  worship 

Asia  Ifinor,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  and  serrice  of  God,  who  made  heafon  and 

Taurus,  in  a  fruitfol  plain  (Acts  zi?.  1,  sf;.;  earth,  was  prior  to  idolatry.     The  scantiip 

zri.  3.  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  nes8»  howeyer^  9f  the  Scripture  narrative 

IDDO   (H.  hit  hand),  the  name  of  the  prerents  us  Aom  exhibiting  the  steps  by 

grandfiither  (Zeoh.  i  1),  who  in  other  pas-  which  men  deoUnad  from  the  one  to  the 

sages  (Ezra  t.  1.  Neh.  zii.  10),  as  is  not  other.    In  the  absence  of  historical  frets, 

uncommon  among  the  Hebrews,  i^pears  as  we  may  reasonably  supipose  that  the  idea  of 

the  father  of  Zeohariah.  He  is  found  among  God,  die  isrisible  GrMtor  and  Gonremor  of 

the  priests  who,  after  the  exile,  laboured  for  the  uniTerse,  was  too  purely  spiritual  to  be 

the  restoration  of  the  temple^worship,  and  retained  in  its  primitive  sin^pUoi^  by  rude 

may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  been  dis-  and  sinful  races  of  men  (28),  who,  not  suc- 

tinguished  for  his  seal  in  divine  things ;  on  ceeding  to  obliterate  all  sense  of  the  divine 

which  account,  probably,  he  received  the  from  &eir  souls,  aided  their  faint  conoep* 

name  of  seer.  He  wrote  a  long-lost  book,  or  tions  by  material  images,  and  could  wonhip 

history,  on  the  acts  of  Behoboam  (2  Chrosi.  only  when  some  oljeot  of  sight  wss  before 

ziL  15 ;  ziiL  22).  them.    Thus  sin  debased  men's  souls,  and 

IDOLATBT  (G.  eidolon,  'an  image,'  and  gave  rise  to  spiritual  blindness  snd  idolatry. 

latr«iu,  *  worship ' )  is  the  worship  and  service  As  its  causes  were  general,  so  idolatry  spread 

of  images  as  divine,  or  as  representatives  of  itself  over  the  whole  earth;  and  it  is  as  a 

divinity  (for  the  mere  stock  or  stone  ( Jer.  iii  revival  of  an  old  troth  that  monotheism  sp- 

9)  could  not  originally  have  been  held  wor-  pears  in  the  practice  of  Ahrshsm,  who  wss 

thy  of  divine  worship),  as 'the  egression  of  called  to  this  great  trust  firom  the  midst  of 

a  thought  and  emotion  recogmses  the  divi-  idolatrous  nations.     The  universal  preva- 

nity  of  the  object  worshipped;  which  object,  lence  of  idolatry  implied  in  the  Book  of 

remaining  impalpable  to  senscj  may  be  con-  Genesis  and  the  Old  Scriptures  at  large,  is 

ceived  of  in  the  mind,  or  be  set  forth  by  ezhibited  as  a  f^t  in  profane  history,  and 

some  visible  representation.    By  degrees,  has  come  down  to  the  present  hour  in  evi- 

however,  the  feelings  which  at  first  regarded  denoe  afforded  by  aculptnre  and  painting; 

the  Divini^  were  transferred  to  the  repre  fSor  though  we  are  not  without  historical  in- 
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timiticau  that  lh«  iMogiutiOD  of  aa»  Ood     that  Om  mnU  ooaM  be  mtdc  Mtd  . 
prarulgd  in  the  Onl  agai,  j>t  bo  enlj  ■■     b;  out  Baing,  anitad  in  Ihs  work 
the  «paeh  of  tha  moM  aacisnl  monuchlei     wboae  exiiicnee  ind  opention  were  ■>: 
UoUtij  ■ppem  oniTaiMllr  pranlanL  bj  ■cnlpturai  Mt  np  in  Icmplai,  or, 

Tha  euliaat  ibqw  vhich  idoluiy  Hoina  India,  hewn  in  eolaml  dimsluionB 
ta  hiTB  Itken,  wia  the  dsificitlDn  of  tha  hn- 
min  form  {  foi  Ood  wei  ooDcaiTed  of  ncdsr 
that  form  m  baing  tha  noblest  known  to 
man.  Tbit  deification  of  self  which  is  foond 
in  primiliTe  agea  eonititDlas  the  eiauioa  of 
idtdadj,  for  ain  ia  nothing  elae  than  >t]l- 
wonhjp,  and  ma;  be  trued  throngb  diflki^ 
ent  muiifealationB  down  io  the  modern  pan- 
lliei«n,  in  vhieh  man's  ideal  is  the  bigkeit 
power,  and  hnman  gsnini  tbe  cole  divini^. 

In  tome  othoi  o^ect  than  man  binu«l( 
homrar,  waa  the  fanman  toaa  adoMd.  Vbat 
•  that  o^aet  waa,  depended  on  aimuuataneaa. 
If,  with  dM  aid  of  the  imagination,  the  form 
KM  ftintUI  in  natnnl  otgeota,  thoaa  olgeeM 
TBosiTed  men'a  homage.  Tboa  (he  original 
image  of  Diana  of  Ihe  Epbesiana  wai  a  log 
of  wood,  hbled  to  haie  fallen  from  heaTan. 
If  (reea  and  Mooka  did  not  preaent  the  looked- 
tar  laaamblanea, '  men'a  hands'  gaie  them 
(henqoindahape  (Ia^ihil.20).  Out  en- 
graving leprvienla  In  Thor  of  tbe  Ffnlanden 
■n  imi^  of  Oie  kind  (eomp.  Jei.  i.  3). 


Uring  roek.  In  man;  parti  of  the  hnthen 
world  tbeie  ideaa  ran  into  a  triple  fam,  ex- 
emplified In  thii  cot  of  Diana  Triformia,  a* 


With  tbe  piogreis  of  buman  skill,  the  re- 
aanrcea  of  ait  were  let  in  aecion  (or  Ibe  for- 
.  .  d  otjeoti  of  woT- 
ahipi  wUeh  proceeded  alep  by  etep  with 
men'a  adTanoement  In  tha  arte,  tiU  it  reaohed 
it*  taeiglit  in  the  anbUmitf.  loTelioeia,  and 


flgtuM  ttie  lenae  of  beaa^  finds  full  eipres-  eombination  in  one  form  of  eeieral  mem- 

■ion  and  Ihe  higheit  homage.  ben  of  Ihe  hmnan  bodj,  as  In  the  ensuing 

In  oonntriec  wfaeta  the  madilatin  heal-  pietora  of  Yiabnoo,  In  which  man;  bands 

tief   pradoninated,  poljtheialio  thaoiies  of  denote  efflnieno;  of  operation.    Tbe  god  ia 

oraatioii  and   Pnnidenoe   obtained   prera-  Inscribed  on  a  sqaare  so  aa  to  ocetipjr  four 

inu*,  lAiah,  praanmlng  the  impoeaibiUtj  niuglea,  a  derioe  wbidi,  in  tUoaioii  to  fBt». 


of  Iha  Tsmolai  Eut.    HeniM  hlhw,  molhar,  ofworahiplD  ooantricBTerjdiiUntfniDi  Moh 

■od  child,  ■!•  frsqnanllj  ixhjbited  m  otyaoM  other  both  inplice  and  enlton.  TbQBUDons 

of  wonfaip  Dodar  Tkrioni  tartat  and  nunes.  thi  Oreeki  ws  find  Cjbele  BiltiDB  in  lUtB 

Widiklooehof ihuhnmuiiiBtiireirhicbcTni  uoning  the   iiifuit  Jnpiler,    ud   Hindoo 

MoUlrj  ooDld  not  oblitante,  spvcial  ngud  mjrthDlogr  prassnti  ni  Cri^na,  the  «ighlh 

and  (iMDtion  ware  paid  lo  Ihe  young,  and  aritu  or  incanution  o(  Vuhnoo,  angled 

'  Iha  molheraod  child '  aMtoand  la  objacM  ij  liii  moihei,  DenkL 
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Thli  vonhip  of  imngiDuj  licingi  andel 
bnmui  forma  wm  carried  to  ■  great  eiti^nt, 
■nd  may  be  found  •■  >ome  era  in  moal,  if 
nut  lU,  conalrics.  Sometimai  it  appeutd 
in  the  shape  of  hero  worship,  *■  in  the  caa* 
of  Heronlea  among  the  Greeks,  and  Bel 
(Nimrod)  of  the  Sab;loniins.  At  others, 
ttie  dirinitj  incorporMei  himaeU  in  royal 
pereoiugeB,  at  did  Hylicta  in  the  Auyiian 
Seminmis.  The  qaalities,  homTer,  whinh 
ooneiliUad  wonhip  far  men  an  foimd  also 
in  anhnals;  in  some  instances,  in  a  mors 
maileddegmthan  inhuman  beings.  Hence 
brutes  cams  to  be  worshipped,  not  fbr  Ihem- 
aalTes,  hat  the  attribntes  which  they  poa- 
■eeied  or  symboliBSd.    Egypt, 


orerpoweiing  itrengtli,  to ,. 

(4  the  mental  and  the  debaaament  of  the 
moral,  readily  gained  and  eauly  kept  awij 
OTer  the  homaa  heart  Acoordingly,  the 
world  itself,  aa  well  aa  each  ot  it*  elements, 
waa  deified.  From  lome,  fire,  aa  the  qnkik- 
ening  power,  receiTcd  dlTine  homaga ;  others 
aioendad  to  the  great  vieible  aonree  of  hes^ 
light,  and  life,  and  gaTe  their  hearla  to 
the  smi  and  ita  obTtDoa  dependent,  the 
moon;  olben,  again,  adored  the  stars,  which 
they  coneeiTcd  exerted  a  great  and  imme- 
diate influence  on  human  alWrs  (Dent,  ir, 
19.  Jobmi.2fl.  Eiek.Tiii.lfl).  This  ape- 
dei  of  idolatry,  oailed  by  the  genenJ  cams 
of  Sabaiam,  seems  to  hare  paased  from  In- 
dia, throng  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  to 
Oaaaan  and  Egypt  Oomp.  S  Kinga  xxili. 
0,  in  which  passage  (T)  allasion  is  made  to 
the  wicked  abomlnafions  which  were  prao- 
tised  tinder  the  shelter  of  most  tbrmi  of  ido- 


lal  might  pas*  (tor  valI4aaned  leather,' 
was  (ha  fknltfii]  mother  of  this  species  of 
idolatry;  on  which  account  it  is  that  bcr 
gods  so  often  appear  with  beads  ot  ammals, 
aa  denoting  the  qnality  for  wiiich  Ihey  were 
in  each  case  held  in  honour. 

A  leas  degraded  but  more  sadncti«e  ido- 
latry was  the  worship  of  the  power*  of 
natore,  whioh,  in  eoontries  where  the  phj- 
deal  Ibroea  of  the  miild  exist  in  thU  and 


either  tolerated  or  fostered,  idolatry  is  justly 
denonneed  in  the  Soriptoiea,  iriios*  main 
and  noble  purpose  is  the  proclamation  of 
'Ood  that  mads  ths  world'  aa  the  sole  mo- 
nsnb  and  olject  of  worship  in  the  imiTnse 
(Acta  iriL  34,  ae^.).  Henee,  in  the  Bibli- 
eal  Tlaw,  the  rsUgiaQa  wrrio*  of  anj  thins 
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Mve  the  one  only  Ood  is  idolatxy,  which,  in  d5,  mq.).    Kotwithsttnding  the  atriet  prohi- 

aoourdanoe  with  the  Aindamental  idea  of  hition  iftsoc^  by  Mosee  to  worship  none  sere 

Mosaism,  namely,  that  Jehovah  was  the  sole  Jehovah,  and  to  worship  him  apart  from  any 

king  in  Israel,  was  regarded  and  treated  as  Tisible  likeness  or  image  (Exodus  zx.  8,  4. 

a  capital  olTenoe,  inTolring  rebellion,  trea-  Dent  iy.  16;  t.  8 ;  zzriL  16),  yet  degenerate 

son,  and  apostai^  (Deut  ziii  6 — ]1 ;  xvii.  Hebrews  set  op  a  golden  calf  to  reeeiye  dieir 

3 — 5;  xxriL  16).    The  whole  system  was  homage;  and  on  the  division  of  the  king- 

jastly  regarded  as  a  componnd  of  fislsehood,  dom,  tfie   northern  state,  in  imitation  of 

deception,  and  vice,  and  was  forcibly  oharac-  Egypt*  created  as  symbols  of  the  God  of 

terised  as  a  vanity  and  a  lie  (Ps.  cxv.  4 —  their  fsthers  images  of  two  calves,  the  one 

8.  Is.  xL  18 — 20;  xliv.  9,  seg.;  xlvi  6,  7.  probably  Apis,  a  representative  of  Osiris  in 

Jer.  X.  8 — 6,  9, 16) ;  while,  in  opposition  to  Memphis ;  the  other  may  have  been  Mnevis, 

its  nothingness,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  representative  of  the  sun-god  of  Heliopolis. 

earth  is  strikingly  described  as  *  the  living  This  bovine  idolatry,  thus  forced  on  Mosa- 

Ood'  (Dent  v.  26).  ism,  being  set  np  in  Bethel  and  Dan,  the 

In  relation  to  merely  intellectaal  and  ma-  two  extremities  of  the  new  kingdom,  and 

terial  civilisation,  the  Hebrews  were  sor-  sustained  by  a  numerous  class  of  priests, 

passed  by  other  nations  of  antiquity.    Tet  continued  even  under  such  princes  as  were 

are  they  alone  found  in  possession  of  the  hostile  to  other  forms  of  idolatry  (2  Kings 

grand  truth  that  the  Maker  of  the  universe  z.  26,  fs;.  Amosviii.  14).    Hence  the  severe 

is  the  only  God  and  the  only  proper  object  of  rebukes  uttered   by  the  prophets  against 

worship.    This  truth  they  possessed  in  the  Bethel,  the  rather,  probably,  as  it  lay  near 

earliest  periods  of  their  history.  It  was  held  Judah,  and  was  the  place  where  the  larael- 

byAbrahamin  a  purer  form  and  with  a  more  iUsh  kings  olTered  their  adoradon  (Amoi 

operative  faith  than  by  Solomon.    Having  iii  14 ;  v.  6 ;  vii.  10, 18.  Hos.  x.  16 ;  xU.  4. 

been  honoured  with  the  chaige  of  preserving  Jer.  xlviii.  18).    Other  fidse  divinities  wers 

monotheism  and  conveying  it  to  the  worid  served  by  the  Hebrews,  either  instead  of 

at  large,  the  Hebrews  never  proved  wholly  or  conjointly  with  Jehovah,  and  the  mere 

unfaithfol  to  the  sacred  trust;  and  after  un-  images  of  them  were  substituted  for  or  con- 

dergoing  the  discipline  of  sorrow,  they  at  founded  with  the  gods  themselves  (Dent  iv. 

length  became  worthy  of  their  high  oiBce,  28.  Ps.  cxv.  4,  teq, ;  cxxxv.  16,  ffj.). 
learned  to  serve  God  with  purity  and  into-        In  each  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  He- 

grity  of  heart,  and  have  now  for  more  thsn  brew  history,  we  find  tokens  of  the  exist- 

two  dionsand  years  held  aloft  this  divine  ence  of  idolatrous  worship ;  and  thou^  Sa- 

torch,  as  a  li|^t  to  fmlighten  the  Gentiles  muel  and  David,  as  well  as  Solomon  in  the 

end  the  gloiy  of  Israel.    How  these  things  sarly  part  of  his  reign,  were  sealous  for 

aould  have  been,  had  not  the  Hebrews  at  JehoviJx,  yet  the  last-named  monarch  ang- 

Ihe  first  possessed  Q>ecial  means  of  illumi-  mented  the  already  existing  proneness  to 

nation,  we  are  unable  to  imi^^e.    We  see  idolatry  (1  Kings  xL),  so  that  we  need  not 

here  tokens  of  ihe  special  presence  and  ope-  wonder  i  under  his  successors  it  struck  its 

xmtion  of  God.    Inspiration  only  could  have  roots  more  deeply.  Asa,  indeed,  attempted  to 

made  Abraham  and  his  race  fit  to  reoeivi^  extirpate  it ;  but  Jehoram,  by  martying  into 

and  able  to  retain,  Ihe  grand  idea  of  one  the  &mily  of  Ahab,  encouraged  the  Canaan- 

Ood,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all  worlds,  itish  idolatry  (2  Kings  viii.  18, 27),  to  which 

The  tenor  of  the  artiok  points  to  a  primi-  was  added  that  of  the  Ammonites  (xvi.  8), 

4ive  levelalion  as  the  original  source  of  the  and  of  the  Phcanicians  snd  Syrians  (xxi.  8, 

gnat  religious  truths  whose  existence  and  teq.) ;  so  that  the  reformatory  measures  of 

operation  may  be  traoed  in  the  earliest  ages,  Josiah  had  only  a  transient  effect,  as  may 

and  which  Abmharn  brought  forth  under  be  learnt  from  the  denunciations  of  prophets 

new  light  tnd  with  fresh  foroe,  Moses  sane-  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  kingdom 

.tioned  and  perpetuaited*  the  prophets  pro-  of  Judsih  (Zeph.  i.  4.  Jer.  iL  20,  teq, ;  iH.  6, 

claimed  and  developed,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  teq,  Ezek.  xvi.  16,  teq.).  In  Israel  there  spe- 

Ohrist  eanried  out  to  Ihe  friUeBt  length,  and  cially  flouriahed  the  service  of  Baal,  intro- 

the  widest  and  most  engaging  applications.  dnoed  by  Jezebel,  which  continued  in  vigour 

The  work  which  had  to  he  accomplished  for  many  generations.  Even  during  the  exile 
in  "^«"g  the  Hebrew  nation  purely  mono-  Jeremiah  reproves  some  for  their  idolatrous 
tbeistic  was  of  no  small  difficulty.  Thouf^  propensities  (xliv.  8)  ;  but  after  that  event 
Abraham  worahipjped  the  true  God,  traces  of  idolatry  disappeared,  and  only  under  Antio- 
idolatry  are  foimd  in  his  family  (Genesis  chus  Epiphanes,  in  the  time  of  the  Macea- 
xxxL  19,  80;  xzxv.  2,  teq.  Josh.  xxiv.  2, 14).  bees,  does  there  appear  a  trace  of  the  abo- 
In  Egypt,  the  Israelites  were  surrounded  by  mination  (Mace.  i.  12,  46).  The  service 
ofageots  of  idolatrons  worship ;  and  that  they  which  was  rendered  to  strange  gods  con- 
were  thereby  detdmentaUy  afibcted  is  evident  sisted  in  vows  accompanied  with  criminal 
from  what  happened  in  the  desert  (Exod.  pleasures  (Hos*  ix.  10),  burning  incense 
Lev.  xvii.  7.    Numb.  xxv.   Amos  w,  (1  Kings  xi.  8),  in  bloody  and  Uoadless 
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olferiiigi,  and  e^en  in  famnaa  Mwiiflees,  m  tlia  Met  dMaity  ot  the  FboBoieiia  noet 
well  M  tokens  of  reYennee»  eiieli  ae  bowing  aeeovding  to  some^  die  ran,  as  the  great 
the  knee  to  and  kissing  the  imagee  (1  Kings  frnotiiying  power;  others  h<dd  that  Baal^ 
xiz.  18.  Hos.  ziiL  3).  the  Bel  d  the  Bahylouans,  was  the  planet 
Oblations  and  inocnse  were  ehiefly  oflTered  Jnpiter,  whose  worah^  was  oonneeted  with 
<m  eminenees^  wbeaeB  the  tntpuaat  mention  that  of  the  son.  E^en  in  the  era  of  the  Judges 
in  Seriptoie  of  *hi|^  plaees'  and  their  de-  wasBaal  hoooved  among  the  Israelites^  still 
s^rootion.  On  these  heights  wen  eithev  more  under  the  Kings  (1  Kings  zriti).  This 
altars  or  ehi^s  with  sites.  The  worship  falsi^  appears  in  several  modifications,  as 
<m  eleratsd  spots  beeaae  so  preralent,  that  Baal-Bmmitb  (trmiy-god,  Judges viii.  88;  ix. 
the  term  ' high  plaees'  came  to  aigniiy  ido-  4L, 46),  a Hieniioian  Idol ;  Baal-Zbbub  (pro- 
laliy,  wherever  die  sendee  was  perfonned  bably^fy-gMl,  3  Kings  i.  2,  8, 16),  changed 
(Jer.  Til.  81;  S3cnl*86.  3  Kings  xviL  9.  derisively  into  BiAL-ZanvL  ( dung 'god J; 
Eaek.  xtL  34).  That  the  Syrians  speak  of  Biui-Paon,  or  merely  Pnon,  a  Moabite  di- 
'their  (the  Hebnws')  gods  as  gods  of  the  vinity  whose  worship  was  connected  with  hu^ 
biUs,'  whose  power  was  spesiaDy  displayed  man  diahenour  (Nnmb.zxT.  Iftfj.;  xxxL  16. 
diere,  finds  an  ei^hmation  in  this  ensto-  Joshua  iztL  17).  Another  abomination, 
mary  wotship  on  'high  idaees;*  and  Ae  oii-  Cbbmosr,  identified  by  some  with  Baal- 
gin  of  that  fonn  of  idolaiiy  may  be  found  in  Peor,  was  served  by  die  Moabltes  and  Amo- 
the  eoneeptioa  that  the  hills  and  mountains,  rites  (Numb.  zzL  39.  Judg.  zL  24.  3  Kings 
vninhabited  by  men,  were  the  special  abode  xziiL  18 ;  eomp.  Jer.  zlvifi.  7),  and  by  So- 
of  the  divinities  who  ruled  the  earth.  Simi*  lomon  intsodueed  among  the  Hebrews  (1 
Isr  notions  ars  Ibond  in  Indiot  and  Grecian  Kings  zL  7).  Mni  (Is.  Ixv.  11,  '  nnm- 
mythology.  Idolatrons  wordiip  was  slso  of*  ber')  may  have  been  Venos,  which  the  Ara- 
fered  by  die  Hebrews  undkur  trees,  in  groves,  bians  call  '  the  star  of  good  fortune,'  and 
and  in  gardens,  where  sometimes  images  which  was  honoorsd  by  die  Persians  under 
were  set  up,  sites  erected,  and  oflbrings  the  name  of  Nana,  or  Nanaia  (3  Mace. 
made  (Isaiah  hcv.  8;  L  30.  1  Kings  xiv.  28.  i.  18,  mqX  Nbbo  (Is.  zv.  2),  a  Chaldean 
Hoeea  iv.  18.  Jer.  ii.  30;  lii  18).  Often,  divinity,  die  planet  Mercury,  who,  acooiding 
however,  the  word  rendexed '  grove'  denotes  to  the  astrological  view  of  the  Easterns,  as 
sn  image  of  Astvts.  Whfle  the  prophets  scribe  of  heaven,  chronicles  die  events  of 
rebuked  the  Israslites^  they  also  reproved  eaith.  Probably  die  Moabite  town  Nebo, 
the  heathen  for  yielding  to  idolatry,  the  folly  and  Mount  Nebo,  where  this  idol  was  spe- 
and  wickedness  of  wldeh  thiy  ezpose  in  num-  cially  served,  took  their  name  from  the  god. 
beriess  passages  (Is.  iL  8,  30 ;  zliv.  9,  ttq,;  Cbiuv  (Amos  v.  36 ;  in  Heb.  Kiiov)  is  by 
zlviii.  5.  Jer.  z.  8,  stf .  Has.  ^  3.  Ps.  czv.  some  held  to  be  Saturn,  which  in  Eastern 
4).  The  imagea  were  partly  hewn,  pardy  aetrology  is  socounted  a  planet  that  brings 
molten;  they  were  made  fMt  with  chaina,  evil  fortune.  BBXVHJur  (Acta  viL  48)  has 
lest  they  should  foil  or  be  oaxricd  off  (la.  been  identified  with  Chiun.  Molboh,  or 
zlL  7.  Jer.  z.  4) ;  they  were  overiaid  with  Mbloox  (1  Kings  zL  7 ;  eomp.  Jer.  zliz.  1, 
gold  or  silver,  and  adoned  with  oosdy  at-  8, '  their  Ung/  see  mszgin),  signifying  ruler, 
tire  (Is.  iL  30 ;  zzz.  33 ;  zzzL  7.  Jer.  z.  waa  a  god  of  the  Ammonitea,  who  was  ho- 
ld. Hosea  viiL  4).  Images  were  carried  to  noured  by  human  victims,  especially  chil- 
batde  to  protect  the  wairiora.  Victors  car-  dren  (Lev.  zviii.  31 ;  zz.  3 — 5).  His  ser- 
ried away  with  them  the  divinities  of  those  vice,  bronc^t  into  Judsh  by  Solomon,  was 
whom  diey  had  subdued,  in  order  to  ensure  long  afterwards  shsmefolly  tolerated  in  the 
the  fidelity  of  the  latter.  In  the  temples,  valley  of  Hinnom  (Jer.  zzziL  85)  tffl  Josiah 
the  anM  of  conquered  nations  were  ras-  put  sn  end  to  the  abomination  (2  Kings 
ponded  as  trophies  (1  Sam.  zzzL  10).  The  zziiL  10, 18).  According  to  Jewish  sntho- 
fSelse  divinities  and  idols  mentioned  in  Scrip-  rity,  the  image,  made  of  braes,  had  the  head 
tnre  mqr  be  here  briefly  enumerated.  Bbx.  of  an  oz,  widi  outetretchcd  human  anna,  in 
(Is.  zM.  1.  Jer.  L  2),  or  Bbi.vs,  a  divinity  vdiich  the  children  were  laid,  and  then  dowly 
worehipped  at  Babylon,  iriioee  image  stood  consumed  by  the  fire  kindled  in  the  inside 
in  the  fiunous  tower  of  Bdns,  represented  of  the  statue.  Among  the  Phoenicians  and 
probahly  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  was  also  Carthaginians  this  worship  was  very  ancient. 
honoured  aa  •  star  of  ^sod  omen  by  the  Some  find  in  Moloch  the  planet  Saturn, 
Peraiana  and  Arabians.  Others  consider  Bel  others  die  Sun ;  eomp.  Acts  viL  48.  An- 
as denoting  the  sun.  Qaa  ('  troop '  in  Is.  bamxblboh,  a  god  of  the  colonists  brou^t 
Izv.  11),  a  god  of  good  fortune,  honoured  to  Samaria  flmn  Sepharvaim  (2  Kings  zvxi 
by  idclatroua  IsraeUtee;  according  to  the  81),  may  have  been  the  asms  aa  Moloch 
Babbina,  the  planet  Jupiter  was  also  wor^  and  one  with  Saturn,  the  Gre^  Chronos. 
shiped  bk  Syria  as  Baal<^ad.  Bail  aeems,  Avam xblbob,  a  divinity  of  the  aame  oolo- 
with  the  Phondciana  and  Carthaginians,  to  nists,  to  whom,  as  to  Moloch,  children  were 
have  been  a  general  denomination  for  a  aacrificed.  Many  understand  by  thia  idol 
god;  with  die  article  (habamlj,  it  denoted  the  eonatellation  Cepheus,  which  the  East* 
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enu  o«]l '  the  herdsmui  and  cattle/  Nibhas  Sun  among  the  Phcmioians.  In  December, 
(3  Kings  xviL  81),  an  idol  of  the  Avites,  females  bewailed  the  lost  god  in  the  most 
whose  name,  from  a  root  meaning  to  bark,  extraTagant  manner ;  they  tore  their  hair 
BOggests  that  the  image  bore  the  liu^e  of  a  and  offered  their  virginitj,  and  ended  by  in- 
dog.  Tabtak,  a  divinity  of  the  same  people,  terring  with  all  dae  observances  an  image 
was,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  represented  of  the  departed  divinity.  Immediately  en* 
by  a  statae  shaped  like  an  ass,  and  may  have  sued  days  of  rqoioing  and  revelry,  in  oele- 
been  symbolical  of  an  evil  star,  either  Satom  bration  of  the  god  restored  to  life.  The  ori- 
or  Mars.  (2  Kings  zvii.  81 ).  Bdccoth-Bb-  ginal  significance  of  these  rites  is  to  be  found 
BOTH,  an  idol  iutrodnoed  by  Babylonians  into  in  a  symbolioal  representation  of  the  course 
Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  80),  may  have  been  of  the  sun  and  ito  inflnenoe  on  Quo  earth, 
the  Pleiades.  As  the  tenn,  if  it  is  not  a  proper  Adonis,  therelbre,  is  essentially  the  same 
name,  may  be  lendered  '  daughters  of  the  with  Osiris.  Asbixa  was  god  of  the  people 
tents,'  others  have  thought  of  the  tabemades  of  Hamath  (2  Kings  zviL  80).  Astabtb 
la  which,  among  the  Babylonians,  virgins  (Ashtoreth),  a  femiJe  divinity  of  the  Sido- 
surrendered  their  honour  to  the  goddess  nians,  was  worshipped  also  by  the  Tyrisns, 
Milytta,  Venus.  Nbboai.  (2  Kings  xvii.  80),  Philistines, and  idolatrous  Israelites  (1  Kings 
an  idol  of  the  Cndiites,  is  thou^t  to  be  the  xL  6,  88.  2  Kings  xxiiL  4.  Mioah  v.  18) ; 
planet  Mars.  Thb  Sub  was  at  the  earliest  comp.  Jer.  vii.  18  j  xliv.  17,  tsj.,  and  see  the 
period  worshipped  among  the  heavenly  bo-  artide.  Atbbgatis  (Derceto),  a  Philistine 
dies,  either  with  or  without  a  symbol.  Among  flsh'goddess,  who  had  a  temple  in  Ashtoreth 
the  Egyptians,  On,  or  Heliopolis,  in  Lower  Kamaim  (2  Maoc.  xiL  26 ;  comp.  1  Mace.  v. 
Egypt,  an  ancient  sacred  city,  was  the  chief  43).  The  form  of  a  fish  in  which  this  di- 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun.  Here  was  a  vinity  appears  carries  the  mind  to  the  sea- 
splendid  temple  to  the  Sun,  with  a  numerous  coast,  where  the  worship  of  Atergatis  may 
and  learned  caste  of  priests,  to  which  Jo-  have  been  mingled  with  the  worship  of  Ve- 
seph's  father-in-law  belonged  (Gen.  xli.  4d.  bus  coming  from  the  East  Dagoh  was  the 
Ezek.  XXX.  17,  *  Aveu').   To  this  place  Jere-  national  god  of  the  Philistines  at  Ashdod 


miah  (xliii.  18)  refers  under  the  name  of  and  Gaza  (Judges  xvi.  23,  mq.    1  Sam.  v.  2, 

Bethshemesh  (* Sun's  house').    Osiris  was  <eg. ;  comp.  1  Mace. x. 84).    NisBOCHwasan 

the  symbol  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  solar  year,  idol  of  Nineveh  (2  Kings  xiz.  87.  Is.  xxxvlL 

The  ancient  Persians  also  adored  the  Sun.  38),  of  which  nothing  more  is  knowm.    Tb- 

Among  the  Israelites,  traces  of  sun-worship  baphem  (*  images,'  Genesis  xxxL  19, 80,84) 

were  found  in  the  horses  snd  chariote  men-  resembled  the  Penates,  or  household  gods  of 

tioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  11.    Among  the  an-  the  Romans,  and  i^pear  to  have  been  con« 

oient  Persians  were  found  four  white  horses  suited  as  a  kind  of  private  oracle,  which 

drawing  a  white  chariot,  in  honour  of  '  the  pious  men  have  regarded  as  a  species  of 

god  of  day.'    In  Jer.  xix.  18.    Zeph.  L  5.  idolatry  (2  Kings  xxiiL  24.  Zech.  z.  2.  Hos. 

2  Kings  xxiii  5,  allusion  is  made  to  the  iiL  4). 

practice  of  worshipping  the  Sun  and  other  With  Pagan  idolatry  were  connected  va- 
heavenly  bodies  with  incense  on  the  flat  rious  idolatrous  practices,  of  which  a  sum- 
roofs  of  houses ;  and  Ezek.  viii.  16  may  be  mary  is  here  given.  Astrology,  or  divination 
explained  by  the  custom  of  greeting  with  by  tiie  stars,  was  Intimately  connected  with 
songs  the  murning  sun,  when  the  worship-  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
pers  held  in  their  hands  branches  of  pome-  andent  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  espe- 
granate,  tamarisk,  and  palm  trees.  Refbr-  daily  the  magi  among  the  latter,  practised 
ence  dso  has  been  found  to  the  worship  of  this  pretended  art  (Is.  zlviL  18.  Matt.  iL  2. 
the  Sun  in  Lev.  zxvL  81  and  Isaiah  xvii.  8.  Daniel  ii.  27;  v.  11).  Similar  in  character 
No,  or  Amub  No,  as  in  the  Hebrew  (Jer.  was  the  observation  of  times,  that  is,  the 
xlvL  25),  was  an  Egyptian  divinity  whose  determination  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days 
name  signifies  production  of  light,  on  which  and  seasons.  It  is  mentioned  and  forbidden 
account  he  was  by  the  Greeks  compared  with  in  DeuL  xviiL  10, 14.  Is.  ii.  6.  Jer.  xxvii.  0. 
their  Zeus.  No  was  the  symbol  of  the  sun  Notions  associated  with  it  lie  at  the  bottom 
in  spring,  in  the  sign  of  the  Bam,  whence  of  Job  iii.  3,  uq.  Gd.  iv.  10.  Rom.  xiv.  4, 6. 
the  ram's  horns  seen  on  the  head  of  Jupiter  Soothsaying  and  foretelling,  arising  from 
Ammon.  The  chief  place  of  his  worship  man's  great  desire  to  know  what  is  hidden, 
was  Thebes,  in  the  temple  at  which  was  a  fa-  were  much  in  use  in  very  ancient  days.  As 
mous  orade  of  the  god  which  was  consulted  the  Hebrews  were  favourod  with  instructions 
by  Alexander  the  Great  Thammuz  (Ezek.  from  the  high-priestfs  Urim  and  Thummim, 
viii.  14)  was  probably  the  Phoenician  Ado-  and  the  voice  of  tihe  prophets,  they  were 
nis,  the  head-quarters  of  whose  worship  was  strictly  forbidden  to  employ  means  in  use 
Byblos,  a  very  old  Phoenidan  city  near  the  among  idolaters  for  unveiUng  the  future 
Mediterranean.  The  festivd  of  Thammuz  (Lev.  xix.  26,  81 ;  xx.  5,  6.  Deut  xviiL  10^ 
was  of  two  characters,  paray  sorrowful,  partly  11).  Yet  were  pretenders  to  skill  therein 
joyful,  having  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  found  among  them,  though  to  a  less  extent 
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ttun  vHh  Um  Itiatheii  (1  aam.  kxtUJ.  S,  9. 
9  KingH  xzL  6.  Ii.  tuX.  10.  Uie>li  liL  II. 
J«r.  IXU.6.  Zvcb.i.3).  Sm  Ditiutioi. 
The  intfrpreutian  of  dntma  WM  unong 
tba  KDcianU,  mi  ipeeiillj  tba  Jewi,  htgb^ 
thought  of,  aJncc  dnwiiii  wcr«  Bommtcd 
a  kind  of  dirina  ravcUtioD.  Conaolt  tha 
hiitoi;  of  JoMph,  and  Jndgaa  tu.  IS. 
Jobuxiii.  lb.  Numb.zu.9.  TitteftofbxXm 

(Jer.  xxiiL  2S,  tq. ;  <wmp.  Dtau  ziiL  I,  8, 
ft).  The  Chaldean  iDlnpratara  of  dreams 
wen  Tei7  eelebnlad  (Dati.  11.  2,  Mf.j  i*.  S, 
Mf. ;  T,  13).  Hegio,  or  the  prelaoded  an 
of  exerting  inBuenoe  b;  meana  of  lacnt  and 
atiperhuman  powers,  *ai  ilrorglj  pmhibitad 
bj  the  Uv  (Eiod.  uii.  18.  Lantinia  xz.  9. 
Dant.  XTiii  10,  kj.  I  Sam.  it.  29).  Of  a 
aimilar  lutiiTS  was  the  akitl  of  ohaimlug 
■arpenta  (Jei.iiU.  IT.  £m1.i.11);  aleoero- 
aatioDof  lh«  daad,oraudaeeptioii  praotued 
in  appaaiiag  to  bring  the  maiiaa.  or  ghoa^ 

■ '      ■    'la  (I  Bam.  inUL),  lor  which 

a  to  hare  giTen 

ra  folly  and  paintollj  ihow 
tba  ahocklugl;  degrading  tandencsj  ot  falaa 
and  idolatiniu  reUgion  than  Iha  tact  that  the 
worahi))  of  tba  male  organ  of  geuerMion, 
mider  the  panoniflcatinn  of  PxiiPDa,  pra- 
Tailad  among  Iha  moit  anlCiTaled  naliima  of 
anliqnitj,  Iha  olbnain  ftudnaaa  of  whiiih  ia 
(till  atteitedbyraniiitaorartind  Uleratuia. 
rhare  ia  reaaon  to  beliera  that  Ihii  dia- 
gnating  fonn  of  idolatry  waa  not  unknown 
among  the  Iiraelttea.  Traoaa  of  it  an  pro- 
bably found  in  Iha  events  leecided  in  Nunb, 
1X1.  1,  nq.,  and  in  Eings  it.  IS.  Comp. 
3  Chron.  IT.  IB,  where  the  tarm  '  Idol '  (in 
the  margin  of  the  latter  pawage,  '  honor,' 
from  Jwrm, '  I  tm  stiff')  rapreunts  a  He- 
brew word   which    not    onaptly    desuribal 

Connected  also  wlih  idolatry  was  the 
practioe — a  species  of  tallooing — of  mark- 
ing in  colonn  OQ  the  back,  forehead,  aims, 
or  neck,  the  nama  of  the  dlrinity  under 
whoaa  protection  ■  penon  waa  (Isaiah  iIIt. 
6.  Berelationa  liii.  IS  i  compare  il>.  I), 
whence  tba  Hebrawg  ware  forbidden  to  make 
any  inoisions  in  their  flesh,  eren  in  token  of 
(ijef  (Lev.  xii.  26.  DeaL  iIt.  I).  Further 
Infbrmation  (nl  aaveral  ot  these  sutjacta  will 
be  foimd  under  ihe  appropriate  heads. 

IDUttSA,  die  sonthanmiosi  part  ot  Ja- 
des, which  borders  on  Arabia  Felnes,  and 
the  toulhem  point  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea.  It  was 
originally  th«  aame  with  Edom,  of  which  it 
formed  Ihe  western  district.  Its  inhabitants 
being  snbdoed  by  Ihe  Macosbees,  and  haT- 
ing  rM«iied  Iha  religion  of  their  conquerors, 
IduilMt  waa  reckoned  a  parlotJndea  (Hark 
iii.e).  OflhiaeountiywasHarodlheartal, 
who  waa  Iheralora  termed  <  a  half  lew.' 

IQNOUINY  (L.  tfiwsriaia,  is,  'not,'  and 
■mm,  '  name,' reaembting  our  -iU-name'), 
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bad  i^nta,  or  diagnuie,  atanda  Id  Piot. 
irilL  8  fcr  a  Hehrsw  term  in  olhar  places 
rendered  'shame'  (ProT.  iii.  S6),  ■  dieho- 
nonr'  (iL  33),  'reproach'  (xxiL  10). 

ILLUUIKATE  (L.  m, '  into,'  an^  liaua, 
'light'),  reprsaanu  (Heb.  x.  88)  a  Greek 
word  aignifying  to  enh^tan  (iifU,  Kphca. 
i.  le ;  comp.  Luke  ii.  88.    John  i.  0.    Bar. 

JMAQE  (L.  iHge,  O.  ,iiM,  •  a  likenees-) 
ia  used  in  Halt  xiii.  IT,  Mf .  in  Ihe  qnestiatl 
by  which  the  bypoeritioal  Phaiiseea  tried  to 
inTtdie  oar  Lord  in  diflenl^  either  wilh  d>« 
Boman  or  the  palriotie  Jewish  party,  by  lead- 
ing him  to  declare  whether  or  not  ha  jndged 
it  lawfol  10  psy  tribute  to  Cnaai,  then  maa- 
■'■'i  t>y  right  of  oonquast,  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple. Most  adroitly  did  the  gnat  Teacher 
aak  '  whose  imsga'  waa  on  Iha  cumnt  eoin[ 


for  if  they,  by  eirenlating  Boman  money, 
acknowledged  Cnsar's  rule,  they  had  Ihem- 
selTfls  praclioally  answered  their  ensnaring 
qnestioD.  The  coin  above  desotibed  exhi- 
bJM  Ihe  head  of  Tiberius,  the  then  reigning 
emperor.  The  reply  to  tba  question,  Cctor'i, 
ia  presented  on  this  smsU  braaa  coin,  cirea- 
la^g  in  Jndea  at  the  period  in  qoaHioD. 


The  ohTcrsa  haa^ie  ^pe  of  a  palm-trea  with 
fruit,  and  the  data  S9,  that  is,  ttcm  the  bat- 
tie  of  Acllom.  The  ear  of  com  on  Iha  re- 
Tcrse  may  be  taken  aa  a  specimen  of  Ihe  fins 
prodacis  of  Faleatina. 

IMAGERY.    Bee  CnuBkaa  or. 

IMAOES,  aa  objects  of  worship,  the  la- 
rsalilaa  were  forbidden  to  make  (^od.  xx. 
4,  fi);  a  prohibition  which  (btmad  aa  asaanlial 
part  o(  that  ^lem  of  wise  preeantion  hj 
whlob  Hoeea  endeavoured  to  keep  his  peo- 
ple free  from  the  oontanunationa  of  a  nni- 
TerasUy  pnTalent  idolatry.  The  nssessity 
ot  the  itrioteet  measnrea  of  prerenlion  la 
illastrated  by  the  fset,  that  image-worship 
prcrailed  in  those  eoantries  with  which  Ihe 
Habrewa  wen  mora  or  leas  closely  allied. 
How  rank  was  ita  growth  in  Egypt  is  msde 
manifest  In  eereral  parla  of  thia  woik.  Ba- 
bylon waa  Ihongfat  to  have  bean  leaa  eormpl, 
*  Its  addiction  la  die  wor- 


The  Inugw  aba  (tcrqhlm)  ithUh  BmIwI 


rtoU  from  I^btu  (Qi 


F.«k.  ui.  3]),  uid  which  mi*  pMtabI; 
imdl  flgur«i  in  hnmui  BhKp«,  >  ipacin  of 
household  gods,  long  tsmdned  a  (ouns  of 
Iniqnicj  uid  hum  to  Itrael  (Jodg.  xrt.  0, 
Mf.  1  Smmud  XT.  23 ;  zlz.  13,  IS.  9  Kinfa 
zxiii.  24.)    8m  Idoutbt. 

aUGIMATION'  (L.  imago,  '  ■  UknuM,' 
or  '  nprcMntition')  Mtndi  in  Oan.  tL  0| 
Tiii. 31,  for  >  Bebnw  word  ligniQing  'to 
form,'  and  lo  denolei  the  omticn]*  or 
Ihongbta  of  tha  mind;  bat  fai  Dent  Tiis. 
19.  Jer.  ill.  17,  inothcT  lerai,  AtmMh  ('  to 
bind,'  ■  htrden,'  ■  be  hud'),  U  bettBr  icn- 
deMd  in  the  margin  bj  '  itabbomnMi  ( 
while  In  ofiiw  Instuieee  (ProT.  tL  IB.  bm. 
liL  60)  '■  third  wold  (meuiinf  'to  nnits'), 
nndend  '  iaugiiMaans,'  neme  to  hare  ra- 
ftenee  to  the  powar  of  auooiation,  Mtting 
foith  flion^t*  uid  pmposM  m  eomtevtsd 
with  md  uiiing  from  eaeh  othv. 

IHMOBTALITT  (L.  fn,  'not,'  uid  «sr^ 
'death*),  deuhleunen,  which  ie  ui  exMt 
tiering  of  die  Oreek  originil  hi  1  Cor.  it. 
68,  51;  but  in  Bomuu  ii.  7,  ■  Immoittlll; ' 
etuide  for  •  Oieek  taim  that  propertr  meuii 
'incomiption'  (1  Cor.  it.  CK),  08,  M)  ;  dial 
ii,  tha  Blate  irtiich  ii  tnt  from  the  iiabiUtf 
to  eontiplioii,  under  irtileh  om'  'mortal  bo- 
dice'ebange  and  die.  Both  '  tmmortalitj ' 
(1  Tim.  tL  IB)  and  'Incoimption'  (Bom.  L 
3S)  oan  b«  auertedahM>lntBlTorao  one  hnt 
Qai;  who,  howeTu,  through  bli  Son,  faai 
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glTen  ■  etcmil  lite'  (John  z.  SS.  Rom.  ri. 
23)  in  hit  own  bliutQl  preseoM.  irtiere,  oon- 
Mqneutlj,  thsrs  will  be  '  no  more  de*lh ' 
(Bev.  111.  i).  Tba  new  tel  forth  speciiUj 
by  John  se«m(  In  b«,  Ihat  Christiuu  narer 
properlTdie  (John  vi.OO;  viil  Si.  Camp.  it. 
U;  Ti.  30  ;  liii.  8),  bnl  pua  from  Ihia  imper- 
teet  and  shadoirj  la  that  perfect,  tnu,  and 
eudleia  eiialcnce,  ao  thai  thej  ma;  eren  in 
thia  aUIe  '  In  hold  on  alsnial  life '  (1  Tim. 
vt  12, 10). 

IMPABT  ( L.  in, 'Into,' and  pan, '  a  put '), 
to  giTc  a  part,  or  oommimiBata,  is  in  Lnke 
iij.  11,  Bom.  i.  11,  the  meaning  assigned  to 
a  Orwk  word  which  signifies  to  share  with 
anolher.     Comp. 'giTedi'  in  Bom.  xii.  8. 

IBfPERIOUS  (L.  imptro,  •  I  oommsnd,' 
Bomp.  Eng.  'empire'),  in  Ezekiel  iTi.  30, 
denotes  a  commanding;  temper,  the  prodiul 
of  indulgenoe  and  self-will.  The  original 
Ngnifles  '  (o  bear  rule '  (Neh.  t.  19). 

IMPOSE  (L.  in,  '  upon,'  and  pme,  •  I 
place')  is  <  to  put  upon  '  another  as  a  tax  or 
loll;  so  in  Ezra  vii.  24.  Comp.  'cast'  in 
Dan.  ill.  20. 

IMPOTENT  (L.  in,  '  not,'  and  potmj, 
'powerful')  aigniSes  '  powerless,'  being  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Oreek  arjunotu  in 
AeCs  li*.  8,  but  is  rendered  '  impoaaible  '  in 
Matt  xix.  26, '  oould  not  do '  in  Bom.  Tiii. 
8,  and  '  weak'  in  xt.  1.  'Impotent'  is  also 
the  translation  of  a  word,  atthina,  properl; 
signi^ing  'without  strength'  (Aola  iv.  S. 
Bom.  V.  0),  which  is  Eoglished  by  '  sick ' 
(MalL  xir.  39),  'weak'  (ixtL  U),  and 
'fbebla'  (ICor.  liL  22). 

IMPOVEBISH  (L.  in,  'into,'  and  pauper, 
•poor")  is 'to  make  poor'  {Is.  xl,  20), 

IMPUTE  (L.  in,  '  into/  and  pulo,  '  I 
reckon'),  acoording  to  its  derivation  and 
ordinary  use,  means,  '  to  place  to  the  ao- 
count  (or  credit)  of  a  person;'  hence  to 
ascribe  any  thing  or  qaality,  whether  good 
or  bad.     Spencer  faaa  these  lines ;. 

'  KatUesic  be  ihortlr  >ha]l  again  be  tiTds. 

And  ttinlj  i]Di[a  him  (rfth'  iM^mltil  Maiiii 
Smb  bi  n  lure,  ha  itmzlj  ihall  abMe, 
Or  make  you  (nd  amendment  fin  tbe  ume.' 

The  Hebrew  original,  ghekihat,  is  rendered 
'Ihonght'  (Qen.  1.  30),  'devise'  (S  Bamuel 
IJT.  U), 'count'  (Genesis  iv.  fl),  'impnta' 
(2  Sam.  lii.  19), '  reokOB '  (Ley.  ict.  00). 
With  a  similar  mercantile  reference,  corre- 
sponding worda  are  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Rom.  T.  13  ;  comp,  Philem.  18  ;  and 
James  iL  83 ;  comp.  Heb.  li.  IB,  Bom.  ii.  3). 
INCEN3B  (L.  in.  inteniiTe,  and  ratuioa, 
I  am  in  a  glow'),  a  bumt-oflering  com- 
posed of  odoriferous  herbs  (Eiodns  or.  B  i 
III.  1).  Bee  FRutmcmssi.  The  spioery 
of  a  mammy  opened  some  years  ago  at 
Leedi,  baring  been  minutely  examined,  was 
found  to  ooniist  of  a  mixture  of  cassia, 
myirti,  ladanon  (an  Oriental  gam),  and  aome 
other  nnknown  aromatic  herb*.  T^qnantin 
ToL  n.  »         / 
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need  weighed  in  its  dry  state  twelie  poan4s. 
None  of  the  ingredienta  were  the  produce  of 
Egypt ;  but  they  are  all  obtained,  at  thii  day, 
from  trees  and  shmbs  indigenons  to  those 
districts  oC  Arabia  and  Canaan  which  lie  to 
the  east  of  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  the  riier 
Jordan.  So  large  a  demand  for  these  articles 
in  ancient  I^gypt  created  an  exlensiTC  IrafBo 
aoroaa  the  desert  The  Isbmaelitea  to  whom 
Joseph  wu  aold  by  his  brethren  were  en- 
gaged in  it  (Qen.  iiiTJi.  20;  oomp.  xliii. 
11).  The  art  of  compounding  spices,  there- 
fore, If  unknown  to  the  patriaicbs,  must 
have  been  praelised  in  Egypt,  where  the 
Hebrews  would,  if  needful,  acquire  the  skill 
reqoisite  for  preparing  incense.  Indeed,  tba 
recipe  tor  the  holy  anointing  oil  (Eiod.  iii. 
3S— 36)  is  curiaaaly  illustrated  by  the  >n- 
■criptions  on  the  beauuful  obeliaki  at  Kar- 
nae,  where  are  seen  figuree  of  the  members 
of  the  family  of  Tbobnosia  Ul.  (whose  reign, 
OsbumsayB,  began  1T38  A.C.]  offering  va- 
riooa  ingredients  to  Amoun.  The  upper- 
most figure  offers  a  rase  of  '  oil ;'  the  next, 
'myrrhi'  the  third,  *iQceuee'  compounded 
of  three  parts  of  one  unknown  apice  and 
file  of  another.  The  offering  of  the  fourth 
is  also  a  compoand,  containing  frankincense 
minglsd  with  fite  parts  of  another  unknown 
drug. 

Incense  was  offered  to  all  the  gods  and 
introduced  on  every  grand  oecaaion,  when 
ever  a  oompleie  offering  was  tatde,    Tlii, 
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iseeuM  tamt  in  fhe  temptos  befoM  the     whioh  were  thrown  bj  the  h«nd  into  Am 
altar  wae  made  into  email  balls,  or  paetilea,     oenaert  m  aeen  in  thia  oat 


In  modem  Egypt  perftimee,  thongh  lees 
freqnently  than  fcnn^y,  an  stiM  offered  to 
departing  gaeats;  for  whioh  purpose  burn- 
ing ofaarooal  is  need  in  the  perfuming  fesael, 
or  mibkhanth,  whieh  is  of  metal ;  the  reeep- 
tade  fort  ihe  ehareoal  is  lined  or  half-filled 
with  gypsum  plaster,  and  its  oorer  is  pieieed 
with  apertures  for  the  emission  of  the  smoke. 
The  odoriferous  snbstanee  most  eommonly 
used  is  aloes  wood,  or  benioln,  or  oasesrilla 
baik.  The  wood  is  moistened  befors  it  is 
plaeed  on  the  boming  ooals^ 


nrcsvsn  to  thb  bacud  bitll. 

INCONTINENCT  (L.  in,  'not,'  snd  eon- 
tiMo,  *  I  hold  in '),  not  holding  or  keeping 
withhi  due  bounds,  went  of  self-control; 
according  to  the  Greek  original,  *  powerless- 
ness'  (1  Cor.  tiL  6;  comp.  'excess,'  Matt 
zxiu.  25,  and  3  Tim.  iii.  8). 

INGBEDIBLE  (L.  in,  *  not,'  and  credo, 
'  I  beliere), '  not  to  be  belieyed '  (Acts  zzvi. 
8) ;  also  rendered '  faithless*  (Matt  xvii  17), 
'  unbelisTer '  (1  Cor. Ti.  6), '  infidel'  (2  Cor. 

Ti.  15). 

INDIA,  a  country  in  Eastern  Asia,  bounded 
by  the  sea  on  the  south,  the  Taurus  range 
of  mountains  on  the  north,  Ihe  Ganges  on 
the  east,  and  the  Indus  on  the  west  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture till  the  times  of  the  Book  of  Esther  (i. 
1 ;  Tiii.  9),  where  it  is  given  as  one  extreme 
of  the  Persian  empire,  Ethiopia  being  the 
other.  But  that  India  in  the  proper  sense 
is  meant  oannot  be  affirmed.    Nor  does  it 


appear  that  the  Hebrews  wen  aoquiinted 
with  that  country,  at  least  sny  more  flian 
Taguely.  Probably,  India  to  them  repre- 
sented the  furthest  east,  towsrds  which  trade 
was  osmed  on,  and  from  which  merchandise 
was  brought  westwsid  by  the  Arabian  Golf. 
The  countiy  whence  these  goods  came  may 
have  been  called  Ophir,  but  Ophir  to  the 
Hebrews  may  have  been  in  soutti-east  Ara- 
bia, or,  comprising  these  parts,  it  may  hafe 
indefinitely  extended  eastwsrd  so  as  to  reach 
Ceylon  snd  India.  The  existence  of  the 
word  in  the  Book  of  Esttier  seems  to  show 
that  when  it  was  written  a  knowledge  of  In- 
dia^ properly  so  oslled,  had  spread  itsdf  in 
Western  Asia;  for  the  Hebrew  Bodu,  with 
the  Syrians  Hendu,  the  ancient  Persians 
Heando  (En^^sh  Hindoo),  the  Arabs  Hind 
(comp.  Scinde),  or  Hend,  is  only  a  fonn  of 
the  natiTC  name  of  India. 

India  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race  and  the  first  nursery  of 
civilisation,  whence  knowledge  and  the  arts 
flowed  towards  the  West,  &iding  beds  in 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  Certainly,  many  points 
of  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  opi- 
nions prevalent  In  India  and  in  Egypt. 
There  is  found  in  both  a  style  of  architec- 
tural sculpture,  consisting  of  temples  snd 
figures  of  gods  huge  in  sixe,  hewn  in  the 
living  lock.  And  so  remadcaUe  an  affi- 
nity is  there  between  the  ancient  sacred 
tongue  of  India  and  the  Teatonie  of  Ger- 
many and  England,  fixat  hence  has  been 
formed  a  class  of  languages  termed  the 
Indo-Germanie. 

INFALLIBLE  (L.  in,  'not,'  and  faUo,  'I 
deceive'),  that  which  cannot  deceive  or  be 
deceived  or  mistaken.  The  word  is  found  in 
the  English  version  of  Acts  L  8,  without  any 
corresponding  term  in  the  original;  yet  is 
it  retained  in  the  revised  translation  of  Bsrt- 
lett  (People's  Edition)  and  'A  Layman.'  It 
is,  however,  omitted  laj  Shsrpe,  who,  render- 
ing the  original  exactly, gives  'many prooft;* 
so  Wieklil^  '  bi  many  argumentes ;'  l^dale, 
'  by  many  tokens  ;*  snd  Crsmner,  '  by  msny 
tokens.' 

INFAMY  (L.  in,  'not,'  snd/etma,  'fsme,' 
'repute'),  disgrace,  stands  in  Prov.  xxv.  10 
for  a  Hebrew  term  rendered  in  Gen.  xxxvii. 
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S^  * efil  report;'  Nembers  st. 30, '  sl«nd«r ;'  powy  idleviatioas  of  evilv  too  pBesdug  to 

jukd  Jer.  xz.  10, '  deUmingJ  he  endued,  oaimot  zeasonably  be  expe^ed. 

INFINITE  (J,,  in,  'not;  uadfaiu,  *  end').  The  Turks  and  Syrians  sre  about  at  Oie 

that  which  is  onilmiited  or  boundless.    The  maximum  of  the  dYilisation  possible  to  Mo- 

Uebrew  language  expresses  the  iniinite,  as  hanunedans  of  ibe  present  time.    The  mer- 

*  numberless,'  literacy, '  no  number'  (Psalms  jsantUe  cdass  is  said  to  be  li4tle  respected, 

cxl^ii.  5).    A  cuallar  form,  *  without  nom*  and  generally  to  lade  integrity.    Veraeity  is 

bar/  is  uaed  to  denote  a  great  but  iindeter*  beld  very  lightly  by  aU.    The  people  prao- 

nine^  Munb^  (Ps.  zL  iS ;  cy.  34).    Ano-  tise  tamperaooe  and  fhigality,  which  may  be 

Iber  wj9f  of  espresaing  Ae  infinite  in  He-  denominated  Oriental  virtues.    Their  sitoap 

brew  is  to  tarm  it  '  omUoob/  4>r  '  without  tion  with  regard  to  the  physical  means  of 

end'  (Job  xxii.  5).  comlbrt  and  subsistence,  are  in  many  re- 

INFIBMITY  (U  IS,  '  not,'   and  firmut,  spects  favourable,  and   under  a  tolerable 

'strong'),  want  of  strengA,  weakness  (Ps.  government  would  be  dmost  unequalled.  As 

IxsriU  10 ;  comp.  .Gen.  xlviiL  1.    Judg.  xvi.  it  is,  the  Syrian  peasant  and  his  family  fare 

7).  mudi  better  than  large  portions  of  the  la- 

INFLAHICATJON  (L.  in,  intens.,  and  bouring  daases  of  Europe.    The  mildness 

flamma,  *  a  flame'),  a  burning;  so  the  body  of  the  ^limate^  -tfie  abnodanoe  of  land  and 

ia  said  to  be  inflamed  when  atfeoted  with  its  fartility,  with  the  free  and  luxuriant  paa- 

heat,  swelling,  redneas,  and  pain.    In  He-  turage  that  covers  the  mountains  and  the 

brew,  the  word  rendered  *  inflanunation'  sig-  plains,  render  it  nearly  i]iqK>ssible  that  4he 

nifl«s  *  to  bom '  (Dent  xxviiL  fi2 ;  oomp.  peasant  should  not  be  well  ^nippUed  wilb 

Gen.  xxxL  36.  Prov.  zxvi.  23).  bread,  fimit,  meat,  and  milk.    They  ailmoat 

INFLUENCES  (L.  in,  <  into,'  and  fluo,  alwaya  appear  well  clothed.    Their  houses, 

'I  flow'),  literally  that  which,  bj  flowing  too,  though  often  of  a  slight  oonstmotion  and 

into,  impels,  is  a  term  uaed  in  Job  xxxviii  31  mean  appearanoe,  must  be  pronounced  com- 

of  Uie  Pleiades.     '  Sweet  influenoes  *  is  the  modious   when   compared  with  tiiie  daiic, 

rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word  which  some  crowded  apartments  usually  occupied  by  the 

derive  from  a  root  aignifying  '^leUgfat,'  as  corresponding  dasses  in  Eun^e.    Agrieul- 

inProv.zzix.l7,e]qilaLiingitinJobtoreiiBr  tnral  wages  vary  a  good  deid  in  different 

to  the  season  of  apring,  when  the  Pleiades,  parts  of  the  country,  butt  the  average  is  not 

or  the  Seven  Stars,  make  their  appearance ;  less  than  three  jot  ibur  piasters  a  day.  With 

others,  from  a  root  which  conveys  the  notion  adl  these  advantages,  population  is  said  lo 

of  binding,  eonstrue  the  term, '  the  bands  of  be  on  the  deoline----so  astive  and  destructiva 

the  Pleiades.'    Bartlett^s  revised  Bible  sen-  are  the  vicious  tendendes  of  tiie  rdgning 

ders,  system  of  religion  and  government    Poly- 

'  Canst  th<ml)ind  the  dudn  of  BdadflS,  gamy,  military  conscription,    unequal  and 

OrlooMtbelwiidsof  Orionr  oppressive  taxation,  forced  labour  for  tha 

The  w<Mrd '  bands'  is  not  infieqiuenlly  ap-  rulers,  general  insecurity  of  property,  and 

plied  in   P^sian  poetry  to  the  Pleiades,  the  consequent 'discouragement  «i  industry, 

which,  to  use  the  aUupion  of  Herder,  seem  aie  probably  the  prindpal  causes  of  this 

to  be  .bound  to  one  another  in  datedy  union,  deplorable  result    There  are  o^r  causes 

and  thus  joyously  to  udier  in  the  spring.  of  depopulation,  :Mfaich  are  inseparable  from 

INHABITANTS,  the,  of  Judea  were  dif-  general  ignorance  and  barbarism.    One  of 

ferent  at  different  periods.  See  Caxaasmss.  tiie  moot  destructive,  and  at  tbe  same  tane 

At  the  present  day  they  are  Arabs,  that  is  most  latent  is,  probsbly,  the  want  of  medl- 

they  iQ>eak  tbe  Arabic,  though,  with  dight  ed  knowdedge  and  skill.    There  are  nowelL- 

erceptions,  they  are  probably  all  descend-  taught  physicians ;  and  in  the  hands  of  the 

ants  of  the  old  inhabitsnts  of  BjnA.    They  ignorant  peetenders,  ^who  always  thriye  on- 

are  a  frne,  spirited  race  ct  men,  and  have  dersuch  droumstances,  diseases  come  armed 

given  Hohammed  Ali  much  trouble  in  sub-  with  a  fatd  malignity  unknown  in  civilised 

dning  them,  and  still  more  in  retaining  countries.    The  plague  often  sweeps  un- 

them  in  subjection.    They  are  add  to  be  checked  over  the  country  us  well  as  the  town, 

industrious  /or  Orientds,  and  to  have  the  carrying  off  a  tenth,  a  frMi,  or  a  third  of  the 

right  dements  for  becoming,  under  better  inhabitants.   The  m<»e  common  and  milder 

auspices,  a  civilised,  intellectud  nation.    It  diseases,  which  readily  submit  to  proper 

wiU,  however,  be  found  acarody  practicable  treatment  often  acquire  the  greatesr  viru- 

to  raise  a  people  to  a  respectable  sodd  and  lenee,  through  neglect  and  imismanagement^ 

mord  state  under  a  Turkidi,  Egyptian,  or  till  they  yield  only  to  the  great  destroys  in 

any  other  Hobammedan  goaremment    The  the  extent  of  their  ravages.    The  appear- 

inherent  vices  of  |he  rdigious  system  enter,  anee  of  the  people  is  stilting  and,  to  a  Eu- 

and,  from  their  unavoidable  connections,  ropean,  strange.    They  wear  ndther  hats, 

most  enter,  so  deeply  into  the  politicd  ad-  bonnets,  nor  stoekkigs ;  both  sexes  appear 

ministration,  that  any  reform  in  government  in  loose  flowing  dresses,  and  red  or  yellow 

jNT  improvement  in  the  people,  beyond  tern-  dippers.    The  men  have  red  caps,  with  or 

1>  3 
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without  tnrbaiiB;  the  women  are  concealed  divine  influence,  the  nature  of  which  the 

by  white  Teils,  widi  the  exception  of  the  eyes,  herself  is  made  to  describe  in  these  words — 

INHERITANCE  (L.  in,  *  into/  and  hern,  *  Nor  do  I  know  what  I  say,  but  the  god  com- 

( an  heir ').    See  Hxbitaob.  mands  each  thing  which  I  speak/    Philo 

INIQUITY (L. in,* not,' and cBTttttf,' equal/  says,  'A  prophet  says  nothing  ot  his  own, 

'just'),  that  which  is  not  equal  (£8ek.xTiii  but  another  supplies  him  with  what  is  fo- 

29),  unjust  or  improper  conduct,  is  repre-  reign  to  his  own  mind:  he  is  an  instrument 

sented  by  several  Hebrew  words  conreying  of  God,  invisibly  played  upon  by  him.'    The 

the  idea  of  what  is  bad,  worthless,  dec.  (Numb,  great  preyalence  of  a  belief  in  divinely-oii- 

zxiiL  21;  comp.  Job  zi.  IL,  and  Ps.  z.  7).  ginadng  commmiications  appears  firom  the 

INK.    See  Books,  i.  189.  writings  of  Josephus.    We  may  instaaoe  hia 

INNOCENCY  (L.  in,  *  not,*  and  noeto,  '  I  declaration  to  Vespasian,  made  after  the  cap- 
hurt,'  'injure'),  harmlessness  (Dent  ziz.  ture  of  Jotapata,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
10;  comp.  Numb.  xzziL  22).  been  instructed  of  God  to  predict  that  Yes- 

INQUISITION  (L.  in,  *  into,'  and  qtuaro,  pasian  would  be  master  of  the  Boman  em- 

*I  seek'),  searching  into;  so  the  Hebrew  pire  (Jew.  War.,  iii.  8,  9).     In  this  general 

original  in  Esther  ii.  28,  from  a  root  mean-  opinion  lay  the  ground  of  the  idea  of  inspi- 

ing  '  to  seek '  (Numb.  zvi.  10),  and  in  Dent,  ration  entertained  by  the  early  Christian  fa- 

xix.  18,  from  another  root  of  similar  import  thers.    Justin  observes,  '  It  is  not  possible 

(Lev.  z.  10).  for  men  to  know  things  so  great  and  divine 

IN3PIBATI0N  (L.  tnipirc,  *  I  breathe  by  the  human  understanding,  but  by  grace 
into ')  is  the  translation  (Job  xzziL  8)  of  a  descending  firom  above  on  holy  men,  who, 
Hebrewwordsigniiyingandrendered*  breath'  offering  themselves  to  the  influence  of  the 
(Genesis  ii.  7 ;  Tii.  22.  1  Kings  zvii.  17),  Divine  Spirit,  and  becoming  like  a  lyre  un- 
'  blast'  (2  Sam.  xxii.  16.  Ps.  xviii.  16),  and  der  his  hand,  communicated  to  us  a  know- 
'  soul '  (Is.  IvuL  Id).  The  term  is  thus  used  ledge  of  heavenly  things.'  This  conception 
of  God's  influence  in  communicating  and  of  inspiration,  which  Justin  restricted  to  the 
destroying  life  (Job  iv.  9),  of  that  life  itself  writings  of  the  prophets,  was  afterwards  ex- 
and  of  the  breath  which  is  its  index ;  also  tended  to  all  the  misceUsneons  contents  of 
of  the  understanding,  or  rational  powers,  the  Bible ;  and  when  opposition  to  Bome,  at 
by  which  the  human  race  is  distinguished  the  period  of  the  Beformation,  necessita^ 
(xxxii.8).  The  usage  thus  stands  in  sgree-  the  expression  of  a  broad  antithesis  to  its 
ment  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  older  doctrine  of  the  validity  of  tradition  as  ex- 
Scriptures,  which  uniformly  refer  all  great  pounded  by  the  church,  grew  into  the  broadly 
and  cardinal  events,  whether  they  are  what  enunciated  position  that  the  scriptures  of 
men  call  bad  or  good,  to  the  immediate  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  being  in- 
ageney  of  the  Almighty  (Exodus  xxxi.  8;  spired  of  God,  are  infallible  truth,  and,  as 
zxxv.  81.  Numbers  XL  2d.  1  Sam.  z.  0,6.  2  such,  the  sole  guide  of  the  Christian  life 
Kings  iii.  15).  and  the  sole  judge  in  controversy.     Hence 

In  the  New  Testament  the  noun  '  inspi-  every  proposition,  as  being  of  God,  iras 

ration '  does  not  occur,  but  in  2  Tun.  iii.  16  alike  divine  and  true ;  scripture  and  revela- 

we  read  (translated  word  for  word  as  it  stands  tion  were  oohicident.    It  was  an  ineonsist- 

in  the  Greek),  '  every  scripture  divinely  in-  ency,  not  an  intentional  reyoking  of  this 

spired,  also  nseftil  for  doctrine,'  &c.,  where  doctrine,  that  the  Beformers  put  forth  oreeda 

the  reference  is  to  scriptures  of  the  Old  declaratory  of  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  which 

Testament     The  term  '  dirinely  inspired '  properly,  according  to  their  own  principles, 

(thtojnmutas,  Theot,  *  God,'   and   pnto,   *  I  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  Bible  and  the 

breathe'),  does  not  occur  in  any  other  scrip-  whole  Bible.    One  inconsistency  led  to  ano- 

tural  passage ;  so  that  we  are  deficient  in  ther.    Inconsistencies  in  practice  were  al- 

means  for  ascertaining  the  sense  in  which  lowed  to  prevail,  for  Christians  did  not  keep 

the  writer  (Paul?)  employed  it  In  1  Thess.  the  seventh  day  holy  or  undergo  cironmcl- 

iv.  9,  Paul  uses  a  similar  term,  *  divinely  sion.    This  they  justified  by  saying  that 

tati^^'^-' for  ye  yourselves  are   taught  of  Christ  had   in  these   respects    superseded 

God  to  love  one  another ;'  where  the  teaching  Moses.    Thus  making  a  great  rent  in  their 

was  that  which  came  to  the  Thessalonians  in  Aeory,  they  ceased  to  hare  the  power  to  sus- 

the  way  of  those  special  instruments  provided  tain  it ;  for  if  the  human  mind  might  an- 

of  God  in  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  thorise  a  preference  of  one  part  over  ano- 

The  term  thaopnetutot  and  others  of  a  si-  ther,  then,  on  sufficient  reason,  might  it 

mllar  import  do  not  infrequently  occur  in  do  so  again  and  again,  till  the  idea  of  inspi- 

other  literatures,  as  <  bom  of  God,'  *  given  ration  lost  both  its  integrity  and  its  tmst- 

of  God,'  '  taught  of  God,'  '  filled  with  God.'  worthiness.     Accordingly,   it   has  become 

Plutarchspeaiuiof 'dreams  inspired  of  God;'  most  variable  in  the  amount  of  its  claims 

Cicero  declares, '  no  one  ever  became  a  great  and  the  extent  of  its  prevalence.    Christian 

man  without  some  divine  inspiration  ;*  the  sects  which,  talking  of  *  the  plenary  inspira- 

Giooian  Sibyl  was  held  to  be  filled  with  the  tion  of  the  Seriptures,'  and  appearing  to 
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aBseri  their  nniYenal  ▼•IMity  as  absolate  temple-altar  at  Jemsalem,  Jeans  replaoed  by 
trath,  take  and  leave  of  them  what  they  forgiveness  on  repentance  and  newness  of 
please,  reoeiving  some  more,  some  less,  but  life  through  God's  mercy  in  his  Son  (Gal. 
none  sll.  The  most  thorough-going  Pro-  iv.  8,  teq.  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  Mf.V  Hence  it  is 
testants  do  not  salute  each  other  with  a  holy  the  revelation  given  in  the  New  Testament 
kiss,  wash  each  othei^s  feet,  or  anoint  the  that  the  follower  of  Jesus  has  to  learn.  But 
sick  with  oil ;  as  little  do  they  when  smitten  the  mind  of  God  in  the  New  Testament 
on  one  cheek,  turn  the  other,  or  give  their  is  the  mind  of  Jesus.  To  him,  there- 
doak  to  him  who  has  stolen  their  coat  In  fore,  are  we  directed  if  we  would  learn  what 
truth,  no  one  now  holds  the  doctrine  that  all  is  inspiration,  and  what  inspired  truth,  in 
scripture,  as  being  divinely  inspired,  is  alike  relation  to  ourselves.  Jesus  dedares  him- 
tme  and  everlastingly  binding.  This,  the  self  a  prophet  (Luke  ziii.  88) ;  also  the  Mes- 
thesis  on  which  the  Beformation  was  osten-  siah  (Matt  xvi.  20 ;  zzvi.  08,  64.  Luke  iv. 
■ibly  achieved,  is  now  given  up  in  fact,  and  18,  mj.  John  iv.  26) ;  as  such,  he  received  the 
should  be  explicitly  renounced  in  words;  Holy  Spirit  (Matt  iii  16),  by  which  he  was 
tile  rather  because  the  appearing  to  retain  it  warranted  in  improving  the  Old  Dispensation 
has  the  effect  of  setting  the  science  of  the  (v.  20—48 ;  xii.  18).  In  the  Gospel  of  John 
Bible  ib  direct  contradiction  to  the  science  is  given  a  doser  and  fuller  description  of 
of  the  day,  and  so  jeopardises  the  accept-  Cluist^s  rdation  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Here, 
anoe  of  that  divine  volume  in  its  proper  cha-  Jesus  is  not  only  said  to  *  speak  the  words  of 
raoter,  as  a  record  of  what  God  in  his  pro-  God,'  in  consequence  of  having  received  the 
vidence  has  done  for  man's  religious  train-  Spirit  (iii  34;  comp.  i.  32),  but  he  declares 
ing,  and  an  invaluable  witness  to  the  truth,  his  doctrine  divine,  masmuch  as  it  is  nut  his, 
The  chief  terms  expressive  of  God's  influ-  but  his  Father's  (vii.  16 — 18),  in  virtue  of 
enoe  on  the  minds  of  his  servants  have  for  an  intimate  union  between  them  (viii.  16, 
their  meaning  the  idea  of  unveiling  or  un-  aq, ;  xii.  49,  00 ;  xiv.  10 — ^24),  and  of  ex- 
covering  (Lev.  XX.  17 — ^21.    Numbers  v.  18.  press  instructions  or  communications  made 

1  Sam.  XX.  80),  and  then  tropically  signify  of  God  to  him  (viii.  26 ;  xvii.  8).  The  sub« 
to  make  something  known  by  word  or  deed  stance  of  divine  truth  Uins  made  known  to 
(Matt  X.  26).  Hence  God  makes  a  revela-  Jesus,  and  by  him  revealed  to  man,  xiv.  6, 
tion  when  he  instructs  men  in  those  rdi-  is  given  in  his  own  words  in  xvii.  8. 

gious  truths  which  they  do  not  know  (1  Cor.         Of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  we  possess  four 

iv.  5 ;  comp.  Bom.  L  19,  20.  Ants  xiv.  17.  narratives  besides  the  devdopments  of  the 

Ps.  xix.   Bomans  ii.  4.  Deut  xxx.  11 — 14 ;  same  given  in  the  epistolary  writings.    In 

especially  consult  Acts  x.  10,  uq, ;  xvii.  27).  these  documents  prevail  great  diversities  of 

The  media  of  eommunication  are  various,  style,  and  some  of  doctrine  and  fact   These 

Sometimes  a  direct  influenoe  of  the  Divine  diversities  prove  the  independence   of  the 

Mind  is  intended  (Gen.  xvii.  1.  Is.  xlviii.  16 ;  writers,  but  they  prove  also  that  their  pro- 

Ixi.  1 ;  comp.  Luke  iv.  18.  Mark  xili.  11.   1  per  character  is  that  of  witnesses  to  the 

Cor.  ii.  10.   2  Cor.  xii  1,  leg.  Ephes.  L  9.  truth.    So  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 

2  Pet.  i.  21.)  Testament,  every  record  is  an  evidence  of 
That  the  Old  Testament  contained  a  dls-  facts  and  states  of  mind,  from  which  we 

closure  of  God's  will,  is  distinctly  aoknow-  may  elicit  truth. 

ledged  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who.        Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Bible  undoubtedly 

however,  are  so  far  from  teaching  that  a  sys-  contains  a  divine  revelation.  Nor  can  its  great 

tern  of  absolute  and  everlasting  truth  was  to  facts  and  teachings  be  accounted  fbr  apart 

be  found  there,  that  they  made  it  the  object  from  the  admission  that  '  holy  men  of  old 

of  their  lives  to  supersede  it  as  a  system  by  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit' 
a  higher  development  of  divine  truth.    The         When  we  contemplate  such  men  as  New 

entire  Hebrew  ritual  they  were  instrumental  ton,  Watt,  and  Dalton,  or  as  Homer,  Shake- 

in  removing.     God,  who  appears  in  the  Old  pere,  and  Milton,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 

Testament  as  the  Idng  of  Israel,  Jesus  exhi-  they  had  received  of  God  extraordinary  pow- 

bited  as  the  equal  Father  of  mankind,  who  ers.    To  the  same  conclusion  must  we  come 

does  good  even  to  the  evil  and  unthankAil.  when  we  contemplate  Moses,   Davids  and 

The  prospect  of  earthly  good  to  be  enjoyed  Isaiah.    Each  of  these  trios  stood,  in  their 

in  the  promised  land,  by  means  of  obedience  ilcind,  far  above  their  fellows.  As  was  Homer 

to  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  Jesus  and  Paul  in  literature,  so  was  Isaiah  in  religion.    In 

enlarged  into  the  hope  of  a  heavenly  and  degree,  at  least,  their  faculties  and  their  abi- 

spiritual  inheritance,  freely  given  to  dl  be-  lity  transcended  the  powers  of  all  other  men 

lievers.    The  Jewish  notion  of  an  abode  be-  We  are  not  here  concerned  to  inquire  whe- 

yond  the  grave,  in  Hades,  where  only  a  kind  ther  the  powers  of  Newton  and  Milton  were 

of  life  in  death  prevaUed,  Jesus  changed  into  merely  ordinaiy  powers  carried  to  an  unnsud 

etemd  life  enj(^ed  in  the  blissfdl  presence  devation ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  we  find 

of  God ;  the  representation  of  sin  pardoned  a  distinction  in  kind  between  them  and  Mo- 

in  virtue  of  constant  offerings  made  on  the  ses,  David,  and  Isaiah.    The  latter,  besides 
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being  pre-enrfaieiit  writers,  possessed  high  fore  left  shades  hf  tfie  Mb  ti  tlie  lights  in 

religions  wisdom  snd  nel»le  Mligiovis  sym-  the  mind  and  Ae  hiaiofy  ol  liiB  awssengers. 
pakhies,  whieh  set  them  far  id  adraace  of        These  arasseiiigeft  form  a  seiles,  begm- 

flieir  several  ttes,  and  made  them  <hs  spi-  nlng  witlk  Abraharii  and  ending  with  the 

ritaal  lights  of  the  ancient  iTorid.    In  lela-  aposAe  John,  eonsSstinf  of  mmt  mosl  vart- 

tSon  to  their  tespeetite  times,  Abraham  SUmmIb  ons  in  their  endowmottts,  btH  all  eonepiring 

higher  than  OalBeo.    Here  we  have  a  fkcft  '  to  bear  wNnees  to  the  wnA.'    The  sabjeet 

of  which  some  aocotint  must  be  glten.    The  of  thefr  common  tesiBtnony  itf  the  inspired 

Scripture  assigns  tospiration.    The  oinse  is  burden  of  the  Bible.    The  partieiilars  are 

snffleient  as  wdO!  as  indispensable.    Some  no  less  few  ihnn  the  topies  are  irapoitanl 

divine  influence  there  must  htfve  been,  else  These  pardetdars^heirsver.haTeto  be  gajned 

the  actaally  seen  divine  results  eonld  not  by  a  eomparative  study  of  the  record ;  and 

have  existed.     The  annotmeement  of  the  inasmiiefaaflth«9^vairyki  srt>staBeeand  fbnn 

creation  of  the  irorld  by  Supreme  Intelli-  witti  a  long  snceesslon  ef  age*,  and  wKh  the 

gence  with  whieh  the  BiUe  opens,  is  an  an-  minds  of  those  Who  seareh  aflsr  ftem,  iSiey 

tioipation  of  the  last  result  of  a  high  and  latfe  eaanol  be  regarded  Mr  one  absolvts  whokr, 

philosophy,  and  can  have  been  made  by  a  eonaistkif  of  pure,  infaUible  trutb ;  though 

ftigiiive  Hebrew,  bred  in  the  nridst  of  ido-  doubOess  they  aM  so  dear,  taSl,  and  dcnfr- 

la&y,  only  as  the  grand  oonsequettce  of  di-  nite,  as  to  leave  one  genenfl  imptessiofni  en 

Tine  instructions.    The  natmta  of  those  in-  sineefe  and  thoaghtftil  minds,  which  eon- 

stmotions  we  may  not  be  able  to  define.    As  duces  to  God's  grsteiods  designs  in  pitmioC- 

a  part  of  God's  operatioiis,  they  may  well  be  ing,  in  union  with  his  Spirit,  ttie  salvation 

hidden  from  finite  minds.    But  flie  heavens  of  the  soul.     SeD'  Avomss,   Obsatiov, 

do  not  more  clearly  or  ftally  declare  Ae  PBOYHBts. 

handiwork  and  show  fotth  the  glory  of  God,        INSURBEOTION  (L.  In,  '  against,'  and 

than  do  the  Scriptures,  by  distinct  and  nu-  turgo,  *I  rise*),  a  ffsing,  thai  is,  against 

merous  evidences,  attest  his  influence  and  established  rule  ot  authority  (Esra  It.  19). 
«Iaim  a  divine  original.     From  the  earliest         IN8TBU0TION    (L.    tn,    inlsns.,    and 

to  the  latest  periods  of  their  historical  range,  tiruo,  *  I  form,'  '  build,'  or  '  ftonlsh '),  the 

they  present  a  succession  of  great  minds,  of  communication  of  knowledge  er  ki/Wmation 

distinguished  lights,  of  legislators,  bards,  (Ps.  1. 17.  Prov.  i.  3),  represents  a  Hebrew 

prophets,  and  apostles,  who  carried  forward  word  which,  from  a  root  meaning  « to  bind,' 

God's  great  work  in  the  world  in  promoting  or  '  restrain,'  is  also  reiidered  '  ehaatiBemenI' 

the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  man,  in  (Deut  xi.  fl)   and  <  ctorteeiion '  (Prov.  vii 

developing  his  powers,  preparing  the  ages  22) ;  the  idea  being,  that  the  eomnrauieadon 

successively  for  fuller  displays  of  truth  and  of  knowledge  (of  God)  restrains  the  natural 

larger  measures  of  good,  and  the  credentials  tendencies  to  excess  and  wrong,  keeps  the 

of  whose  inspiration  were  and  are  found  in  conduct  within  proper  bounds,  and  so  guards 

the  divine  work  which  they  undertook,  the  agaixlst  the  transgression  ef  God^s  lafws. 
lofty  spirit  in  which  they  discharged  its  du-        INTEGBITT  (L.  integer,  <  whole,' '  entire :' 

ties,  and  the  large  and  ever-growing  benefits  in  and  tango,  *  untouched,'  '  uninjured '  f ), 

which  they  conferred  on  mankind.  entireness ;  as  applied  to  conduct,  npright- 

In  the  light,  truth,  and  greatness  of  these  ness,  freedom  from  fcidt  (Genesis  xx.  6,  6). 

superior  minds,  is  the  essence  of  the  Bibli-  The  original  is  rendered  'plain'  (xxv.  27), 

cal  inspiration  to  be  found;  and  pre-eml-  'perftot'  (Job  i.  1),  *  upright'  (Prov.  xxix. 

nently  in  the  wisdom,  grace,  love,  and  self-  10),  'undeflled'  (Oant  vi  9),  'simplicity' 

sacrifice  of  him  who  was  greater  than  they  (2  Sam.  xv.  11). 

all,  and  who,  as  his  Wen-beloved  Son,  lay  in        INTEBCESSIOK   (L.  inter,  'between,' 

the  bosom  of  the  omniscient  Father,  and  so  and  cede, '  I  go'),  going  between  two  parties 

learnt  and  proclaimed  *  the  words  of  eternal  with  a  view  to  et^et  a  reconciliation,  as 

life ;'  and  who,  as  a  religious  guide,  '  was  Abraham  intefeeded  with  God  to  save  So« 

perfect,  entire,  lacking  nothing  f  in  his  own  dom  (Gen.  xvili.  28,  teq.).  The  cenespond- 

words,  '  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'  ing  Hebrew  term  signifies  to  '  come '  (Josh. 

Comp.  John  xvii.  3.  xvi.  7),  'meet'  (Is.  Ixiv.  0),  'fall'  (Judges 

The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  the  inspi-  tiiL  21),  'lay'  (H.  liii.  6),  'some  betwixt* 

ration  of  its  great  men.    The  record  can  be  (Job  xxxvi.  82),  and  '  entreat*  (Gen.  xxiii. 

ealled  inspired  only  so  far  as  it  bears  the  8;  comp.  Jet.  xxxvl.  20.  Is.  liii.  12;  lix.  16). 

aignatures  of  their  minds ;  and  misconcep-  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  in  words 

tion  would  be  avoided  if  the  quality  of  inspi-  of  similar  import,  conveys  the  idea  that  Jesus 

ration  were  predicated  only  of  the  minds  to  intercedes  with  QcA  for  the  saints  (Bomans 

which  it  belongs,  and  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  viii.  27,  84 ;  xi.  2)  and  all  who  some  unto 

them.  We  say, '  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  them;'  him  (Heb.  vii.  25 ;  comp.  Acts  xxv.  24.  Bom. 

because  God,  in  making  known  his  will,  has,  viil.  26,  and  1  Tim.  ii.  1 ;  Iv.  0). 
in  conform!^  with  the  laws  of  his  provi-        IKTEBMEDDLE  (L.  inter, '  amohg,'  and 

denee, employed  'earthen vessels,'  and  there-  medium,  'middle;'  F.  mesler,  'm^ler'),  'to 
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tftka  part  in/  ••  In  the  aAux»  of  otiMm;  what  he  beUewd  he  did  My,  what  he  memt 
henee  to  inteitee,  is  used  in  Vtov,  zriii  to  My.  But  beftyre  this  can  be  done,  the  inter- 
1  in  a  good  aanM,  lor  *  have  to  do  with,'  b«t  pieter  matt  Mtiaiy  himsel/  that  he  hu  be- 
in  a  bad  senM  inzz.3;  eomp.  zvii.  14,  being  fisie  hin  the  veiy  woida  of  hie  anliior,  for  it 
eqoiyalent  to  tluiietii^  into  that  with  whieh  it  ftom  hia  worda  only  that  he  ean  now  eli- 
we  have  no  coneen.  A  word  eigniiying  to  eit  hie  aenee.  Aeooidingly,  the  intezpreter 
*  mix,'  or  *mingie,' ia  in  the  odgiMl  vaed  in  first  inqnirM  into  ttie  history  of  the  serip- 
PioT.  idv,  10;  eosipk  Ps.  evi  d6*  tore  that  ia  under  his  eye,  in  order  to  ascer* 

INTEfiiasaiON   (L.  mttr,  *bekvasii,'  tain  when,  where,  by  whom,  and  under  what 

and  miuo,  *  1  send'X  easiation,  stoppings  eiroiiinatanoM,  it  wu  produced  ?  how  it  hM 

eeaaiiig  for  a  while  (Lam.  iii.  4A).  been  preserred  f  are  ttiere  more  copies  of  it 

INTEBPB£TATION»  deiived  tnm  the  than  one  f  do  they  agree  or  diifor  ?  if  they 

Latin  inteiprei^  denoting  ona  who  is  be-  diifer,  what  an  the  di'versities  T— so  that  he 

tween  two  others-Ht  means,  or  Inleimediaiy,  may  be  enahled  to  jndge  whether  the  writing 

for  conTeying  the  thoni^  of  the  one  to  the  ia  anthcntie  or  nnauthcntie  (written  by  the 

othei^  aiipuAes  the  process^  the  ait»  or  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed),  gennine  or 

seienoey  which  conveys  iwm  a  book  or  writ-  sporkras  (that  is,  the  wiitmg  which  he  wrote, 

iog  its  impost  to  the  reader.    This  oomma-  and  not  another,  or  the  aotnal  production  of 

nication  may  be  made  by  trantfeiring  the  the  aUeged  time  and  ciroumstanoes) ;  whe- 

idM  firom  one  language  into  anothci^  and  ia  ther  it  is  purs  m  tiie  snthor  left  it,  or  cor- 

then  called  '  tiaBshitien»'  by  the  substitution  rupted  tfasouc^  mistske,  or  interpol»ted  by 

of  which  term  fas  intetpmtaiMn  the  force  of  firand;  whetiier  it  is  entire  as  it  wm  when 

some  psMi^pos  beeemM  eteawt  (1  Oor.  ziL  it  proceeded  from  its  writer,  or  mutilated  or 

10 ;  xiT.  36.  John  i  98 ;  ix.  7.  Heb.  ¥ii.  2);  augmented ?    ThsM  inquiries,  embracing  a 

or  the  communieation  may  be  by  espnssing  vast  Tsriety  of  important  topics,  in  the  study 

the  thought  of  the  writer  in  sneiher  word  of  of  iriueh  learning,  skill,  and  diligence  are 

the  aame  language  (a  gkkm)»  et  by  Mveral  of  great  moment,  have  been  diligently  pro- 

eiplanatoiy  teime  of   the  same  Unguage  seculed  by  professed  theological  scholars, 

(par^hnwe),  botii  whieh  mean*  came  un-  and  led  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the 

der  the  general  head  of  explanalion,  or,  to  saercd  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 

UM  the  school  term,  csi;|SMf ;  that  is,  lead*  tament  are  of  such  a  character  m  to  dcMrre 

ing  out  or  unfolding  (the  senM).    The  word  tiie  most  oaraAil  and  exact  attention  on  the 

used  in  tiie  New  Testsment,  hermeneta  (firom  part  of  ths  inteipreter.  Before,  howeTcr,  the 

HermeSf  the  Oieek  name  for  Mercuiy,  the  latter  can  enter  on  hia  task,  he  must  know 

Pagan  mediator,  or  messenger,  between  the  in  what  Isnguage  ii  tiie  document  which  lies 

gods  and  men),  like  interpietation,  hM  for  before  him.    Ia  it  an  original  or  a  transla- 


ito  baM  the  idM  of  some  ariddle  party  who  tion?   If  the  latter,  is  it  trustworthy?    And 

Mto  M  a  medium  of  oommuniealiott.  Hence  here,  although  in  general  the  authorised 

interpretatton  is  tiie  procoM  by  whidh  tiie  English  yersion  msy  be  trusted,  yet  is  it  by 

thoughte  of  one  mind  sie  communicated  to  no  mema  fanltlcM;  and  a  familiarity  with 

tiie  mind  of  another,  and  tiie  intaipretation  the  original  languages  and  their  cognate 

of  the  ScriptuTMis  that  proecM  by  which  tiie  dialecte  is  a  moat  deairable  qualification  in 


meaningofthesaoiedwritingsismade known,  one  who  undertakM  to  intefpret  the  Scrip- 

The  existenoe  of  such  a  proccM  or  art  denotM  tnrss.    Such  an  one,  howerer,  if  he  wishea 

ito  neccMi^i  in  other  words,  that  thsae  ia  to  paform  his  oflioe  properiy,  must,  ag  an 

in  the  Bible  something  dadE  needing  iUus-  tntsrpreter,  exclude  firom  his  sphere  that 

tration,  something  hidden  to  be  revealed,  which  properiy  does  not  belong  to  it    For 

something  difikult  to  be  explained.    Nor  instsnoe,  he  hM  nothing  to  do  with  the  ere- 

will  the  existenoe  of  obMuritiM  surpriM  any  dibiUty  or  witii  the  practical  application  of 

one  who  duly  conaiders  that  the  Bible,  writ-  the  subjsct-matter.    Whether  true  or  false, 

ten  partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Qreek,  wm  momentoua  or  trivial,  divine  or  human,  his 

produced  at    different  times,   by  different  sole  business  is  to  elicit  the  meaning,  to 

writers,  under  very  difBnrent  droumstsnces,  bring  out  and  frftmmunifatf  tiie  import  of 

in  a  atate  of  soeie^  most  dissiimlar  to  our  his  text,  to  discover  and  act  forth  the  seuM 

own,  end  eompleted«  at  the  eariieat,  some  of  his  author.  In  that  scum  there  may  be  a 

eighteen  centuriM  atece.    Nor,  whatever  ite  reproach  to  Astarte,  or  a  rebuke  to  David, 

Mtnal  obscurity,  is  it  grMter  or  mors  difilcolt  or  a  reproof  to  Peter,  or  a  solace  to  the  re- 

to  remove  than  that  which  hangs  over  ancient  pentant  ainner ;  it  may  relate  to  the  tribute- 

booka  in  general,  whoM  very  antiquity  is  money,or 'justification  by  frith  .**  no  matter; 

attMted  by  this  (m  in  coins)  rust  of  age.  the  expositor's  sole  duty  is  to  conceive  end 

As  Scriptural' interpretation  is  the  tnmsfBr  exprras  tiie  mind  of  his  original  in  such  a 

of  the  thoughte  of  one  mind  to  another  mind,  way  m  may  bMt  put  the  reader  into  posses- 

ite  first  businew  is  to  asoertain  what  tiie  eion  of  what  tiie  sacred  penmen  intended  to 

thoughte  to  be  so  tranafBired  are,  and  hence  My.    But  m  the  inteipieter  should  aim  to 

to  seek  opt  tite  mind,  the  senM  of  the  writer,  get  his  aathoi's  exact  mesning,  the  veiy 
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*  form  and  pressnra'  of  his  thought— all 
that  he  intended,  but  not  any  thing  else^^ 
8o  is  there  nothing  beyond  this  after  which 
he  should  make  inquiry.  For  if  the  mind 
of  the  original  author  is  not  all  that  we  hara 
to  look  for,  then  is  our  record  incomplete, 
and  men  in  setting  about  to  supply  its  defi- 
ciencies, will  each  bring  his  own  notion, 
and  so  *  hay,  wood,  and  stubble '  of  all  kinds 
will  be  aggregated  to  the  pure  grain  of  the 
word.  If,  therefore,  the  mind  or  intention 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  to  be  ascertained, 
that  can  be  known,  sad  should  be  inquired 
into,  only  as  conveyed  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  and  expressed  in  the  ordinary  Tchicle 
of  human  language.  DisscTcr  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and, 
making  the  latter  into  a  machine,  yon  de- 
stroy his  Tslue  as  an  attesting  party  and  a 
witness,  while  you  giye  foil  scope  to  all  the 
Tagaries  of  unbridled  fancy,  and  all  the  arbi- 
trary falsities  of  opinions  spun  from  self- 
reliance  ;  so  that  in  straining  alter  a  sha- 
dow, you  lose  the  substance,  and  make  the 
Bible  as  yariable  as  the  chsngefnl  aspects 
of  the  human  mind,  thereby  bringing  it 
down  to  a  leyel  with  the  heathen  oracles, 
which  admitted  of  numerous  applications. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  inter- 
preter is,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  parti- 
cular words ;  then,  connecting  these  words 
into  sentences,  to  deduce  their  import,  so 
that  by  combining  the  sentences  into  the 
text,  he  may  view  the  subject-matter  as  a 
whole,  and  form  a  full  and  exact  conception 
of  its  drift  and  import  Having  thus  tran- 
scribed the  mind  of  his  author  on  his  own 
mind,  he  is  now  prepared  to  fulfil  the  pre- 
cise office  of  an  interpreter,  and  be  by  trans- 
lation a  medium  of  communication  between 
himself  and  the  reader. 

The  functions  which  the  Inteipreter  has 
to  perform  are  thus  set  forth  in  a  few  words, 
but  their  due  execution  requires  many  qua- 
lifications, aids,  and  resources.  Of  these  we 
have  space  here  to  speak  only  in  brief.  An 
essential  assistance  is  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  times  in  which  a  book  was 
composed;  the  days  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed; the  maimers,  usages,  and  institu- 
tions, civil  and  religions,  of  the  people  ; 
their  literature;  their  position  relatively  to 
the  world  around  them ;  ihe  exact  condition, 
internal  and  external,  of  the  author,  his 
aims  and  qualifications,  his  position  in  the 
general  world  of  thought  and  in  the  mental 
sphere  of  his  own  country. 

In  employing  for  the  elucidation  of  an 
author  the  aids  of  grammar  and  history, 
you  will  do  well  to  form  to  yourself  a  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  general  manner  of 
thought  and  expression  peculiar  to  him ;  to 
familiarise  yourself  with  his  trains  of  ideas 
and  phraseology ;  to  trace  his  feelings  back 
to  their  sources  and  onward  to  their  conse- 


quences ;  to  descend  to  his  first  principles, 
and  follow  them  out  in  their  applications ; 
and,  in  individual  passages,  to  discover  and 
enter  into  the  assemblage  of  mental  images, 
the  group  of  associations,  the  flow  of  emo- 
tion, under  which  he  wrote ;  for  thus  will 
you  be  able  to  make  your  author's  mind  his 
own  expositor,  and  be  saved  fkxmi  ihe  grave 
but  common  error  of  importing  your  opin- 
ions into  his  matter.  And  if  in  any  ease  these 
means  should  fail  to  remove  aU  difficulty, 
you  should  first  search  the  writings  of  your 
author  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  ano- 
ther passage  (or  more)  in  penning  which  his 
mind  was  in  the  same  or  a  similar  state ;  so 
that,  by  comparing  his  words  together,  you 
may  expound  the  obscure  by  the  dear,  sup* 
ply  defects,  correct  errors,  and  exhibit  the 
exact  and  frill  train  of  thought  to  which  ha 
intended  to  give  utterance.  Aid  sometimes 
may  be  found  in  other  writers,  whether  Bib- 
lical or  not;  but  in  usiug  that  aid,  you  must 
take  special  care  to  ascertain  that  the  writers 
meant  to  speak  on  the  same  subject  and  con- 
vey the  same  ideas,  otherwise  yon  will  em- 
ploy their  language  in  a  sense  which  was 
foreign  to  their  minds. 

Most  carefully,  too,  must  you  guard  your- 
self against  all  assumptions — those  plenti- 
ful, and  alas !  perennial,  sources  of  theolo- 
gical and  religious  error.  In  general,  you 
are  to  assume  nothing,  but  prove  every  tiling. 
Accordingly,  you  are  not  to  assume  that  all 
the  Scripturid  writers  agree  on  the  same 
subject,  or  that  they  dissgree ;  yon  are  not 
to  assume  that  there  is  a  certain  fixed  form 
of  opinion  and  doctrine  running  from  Gene* 
sis  to  Revelation ;  you  are  not  to  take  any 
general  form  of  belief,  and  seek  to  bring  all 
things  into  accordance  with  it.  Ton  are  to 
inquire  into  these  writings ;  you  are  to  search 
after  facts ;  you  axe  to  learn  what  each  writer 
says;  and  when  you  have  ascertained  the 
burden  of  each,  you  are  to  lay  the  whole 
together  and  judge  whether  the  parts  are 
harmonious  or  not,  whether  there  is  a  com- 
mon doctrine  discoverable  or  not;  if  there 
is,  what  does  it  comprise,  and  how  far  may 
it  be  used  in  expounding  parts  which  may 
yet  be  dark.  This  general  comparison  of 
the  results  of  your  inquiries  is  necessary  to 
make  you  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  for 
without  it  you  can  be  no  more  than  an  ex- 
pounder of  a  gospel,  an  epistle,  «  histoiy. 
When,  however,  you  have  done  your  best  to 
discover  and  declare  the  meaning  of  eaeh 
and  every  writer  in  the  collection,  you  have 
discharged  your  duty  as  an  interpreter,  and 
may  hand  the  results  of  your  studies  over  to 
the  religious  teacher,  whose  office  it  is  to 
ascertain  the  application  of  the  modes  oi 
thought  and  dusters  of  facts  supplied  by 
you  to  actual  states  of  mind;  and,  should 
the  general  credibility  of  the  books  be  esta- 
blished, severing  the  accidental  from  the 
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essential,  the  temporary  from  the  everlast-  Hebrews  must  hsTS  obtained  their  gold  by 
ing,  to  deduce  and  expound  the  great  prin-  eommeroe.  Aocordiiig  to  some  ancient  writ- 
eiples,  eternal  troths,  and  undyiiig  sympa-  ers,  it  was  obtained  in  the  sand  of  certain 
thies  which  those  materials  may  contain,  in  riyers  of  Southern  Arabia.  But  the  real 
snch  a  manner  as  to  gain  for  them  accept-  *  gold-waters  of  Southern  Arabia'  was  the  In- 
ance  in  the  mind  and  observance  in  the  life  dian  Ocean,  on  which  enterprise  conducted 
of  his  contemporaries.  See  Biblb,  Book,  gnat  commercial  operations,  bringing  west- 
Canon,  IirspiBATiov.  Aids  to  a  right  un-  ward,  among  other  merchandise,  gold.  South- 
derstanding  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  found  em  Arabia  was  a  dep6t  iriience  gold  was 
in  rerised  translations,  of  which  we  can  brought  to  Palestine  (1  Kings  iz.  28 ;  z.  1, 
recommend  *  The  Holy  Bible,  with  many  seq.  2  Chron.  Till.  18.  Eiekiel  zzrii.  22). 
Thousand  Emendations;  London,  C. A.  Bart-  In  1  Maccab.  riii.  8,  mention  is  made  of 
lett  :*  *  The  New  Testament,  rerised  and  mines  of  silTer  and  gold  in  Spain,  the  pro- 
made  conformable  to  the  Text  of  Griesbach,  ducts  of  which  were  carried  to  the  Asiatio 
by  a  Layman;  London,  Pickering:'  *  The  markets  by  the  Tyrians,  who  thus  enriched 
New  Testament,  translated  from  Oriesbach's  themselyes.  Comp.  Jer.  x.  9. 
Text,  by  Samuel  Sharpe ;  the  Second  £di-  Could  we  think  that  Job  in  xxriii.  speaks 
tion ;  I^ndon,  Edward  Moxon.'  of  Palestine,  we  might  infer  that  the  Hebrews 

INTBEAT  (L.  in,  intens.,  and  tmto,  F.  carried  on  mining  to  a  considerable  extent ; 

trttiter,  'I  handle'),  signifies  to  manage,  for  here  are  mentioned  mmes  of  silyer,  gold, 

conduct  business,  as  with  a  superior ;  hence  iron,  and  brass,  while  allusion  is  made  to  pro- 

to  make  an  arrangement  or  treaty,  and  so  to  cesses  of  metallurgy  (i.  2,  5,  6).    In  Dent, 

implore,  as  being  a  chief  means  employed  riii.  9,  the  fact  is  made  probable  by  the  de- 

(GexL  xxv.  21 ;  comp.  Job  xxxiii.  26).  scription  there  given  of  it  as  a  *  land  whose 

INVASION  (L.  ini  *into,'  and  vodo,  '  I  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou 

go'),  a  hostile  going  or  incursion  into  the  mayest  dig  brass.'    Dan  slso  is  mentioned. 


country  of  other  people  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14).  in  Ezekiel  xxTii.  19,  among  those  who  sup- 
INVENTION  (L.  in,  'on,'  and  venio,  'J  plied  the  market  of  Tyre  with  wrought  or 
come'),  finding  out  by  derising  or  con-  polished  iron;  but  whether  or  not  they  ob- 
structing, that  is,  making  some^ing  Dew ;  tained  the  ore  from  their  own  country,  the 
while  '  discovery'  is  uneoMring,  bringing  to  passage  does  not  make  dear.  A  coal  mine 
light  what  exists,  but  is  hidden.  See  Ecoles.  has  in  recent  times  been  wrought  in  Leba- 
rii.  29,  and  comp.  2  Chron.  jjlyi.  15 ;  also  non,  snd  Edrisi  mentions  a  very  productive 
Prov.  vilL  12,  comp.  with  xiL  2.  Jer.  xxiii.  mine  near  Beiroot.  From  Tarshisb,  pro- 
20 ;  xxx.  24.  bably  Spain,  came  to  Tyre  silver,  iron,  tin, 
IRON  (T.,  sifsn  in  (German),  as  the  most  lead.  I>om  the  north  and  west  came  vessels 
valuable  of  metals,  may  be  made  the  occa-  of  brass  (Ezekiel  xxrii.  12,  18).  Yet  this 
sion  of  some  remarks  on  metals  in  general ;  does  not  prwe  that  mines  were  not  wrought 
since,  with  that  avoidance  of  abstract  terms  in  Palestine  itseUl  That  metallurgy  was  well 
for  which  in  its  simplicity  the  Hebrew  Ian-  known,  if  not  practised,  maybe  inferred  from. 
guage  is  remarkable,  the  Bible,  while  it  men-  many  figures  of  speech  taken  from  the  art 
tions  gold,  silver,  &c.,  does  not  contain  the  (Ps.  Izvi.  10.  Is.  i.  22 ;  xlviii.  10.  Zech.  xiiL 
general  term  metal.  We  have  termed  iron  the  9.  Ezekiel  xxii.  18.  Mai.  iii.  8).  For  gold 
most  vsluable  of  metals.  Gold  is  of  use  chiefly  and  the  other  metals  Tyre  was  the  great 
from  its  being,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  a  mart  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  supplied 
suitable  medium  of  exchange.  The  same  at  least  a  large  portion  of  what  Palestine 
may  be  said  of  silver.    But  iron,  f^m  the  required. 

abundance  of  its  ore  and  its  appUcability  to  That  the  Hebrews  in  their  earliest  oondi- 

ihe  practical  arts  of  life,  is  not  only  of  very  tion  were  well  acquainted  with  metals,  and 

high  value,  but  so  essential  to  social  pro-  possessed  skill  in  working  them,  so  as  to 

gross,  that  without  it  indiriduals  and  tribes  be  able  to  construct  the  articles  required  in 

could  hardly  have  risen  into  nations.  Iron  is  their  worship  and  in  ordinary  life,  may  with 

at  the  present  day  found  in  Syria.   There  also  safety  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  the 

may  it  have  been  found  of  old  (Dent  riii.  9).  metals  and  the  practice  of  metallurgy  in 

It  was  used  at  an  early  period  (Numb.  xxxv.  Egypt    The  metids  required  for  the  serrice 

16).  The  Hebrews  appear  also  to  have  been  of  the  sanctuary  were  gold,  silver,  and  brass, 

acquainted  with  steel,  since  mention  is  made  which  were  well  known  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 

in  the  Bible  of  instruments  that  could  hardly  tians.     Objects  made  of  them  are  foimd 

have  been  made  of  any  other  metal ;  and  among  the  nuns  of  temples.     The  repre- 

according  to  some,  the  word  itself  occurs  in  sentations  of  such  objects  are  common  in 

Nahum  ii.  8,  where  they  render,  *  chariots  of  paintings  and  reliefs,  and  the  hieroglyphic 

sparkling  steel.'     Comp.  Jer.  xv.  12.    Iron  groups  which  express  their  names  are  ascer- 

in  part  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  taiDcd.    To  execute  the  work  enjoined  for 

Black  Sea.  the  tabemaole,  it  was  necessary  that  the  se- 

Palestine  has  no  gold  mines.    Hence  the  veral  proeestes  of  overlaying  (Exodus  xxv. 


II,  34),  —mUot,  ud  linMlni  wftk  Ik  haD- 
mu,  ihiMild  be  fMfarmcd  wtth  ikill  nd 
4*zurit;.      TbaM  pracaHU  ni^  Mill   ta 


ba  TMdar  mm  the  hlero^jph  far  prid.  Ths 
boK  on  tha  ground  oontalna  Iha  gold-diial 
■a  branglit  ban  Iha  lainaa  or  washing*. 
Tba  Ma  nan  agluto  tha  on  in  a  clolfa,  in 


gnina.  The  block,  the  nal,  and 
mallet,  BTB  tor  pounding  tbam. 

Tha  naxt  opandon,  amalting 
hara  axhU>itad.    Tha  ote  i*     "' 


tba  metal  ia  mdtod,   lod  tha  c 
ora,  1>     ixiiis  remoTed  (Iiaidi  xl.  10). 
to  t)ie         A  1'"'^  deajgn  npnaenU  the  n 


liMt  of  •  fnmaoa  in  ordat,  aa  the  hlara- 
gtjpha  tn  tbe  original  import  to  pnrl^  the 
gold  from  tlig  drags  (Eiod.  iit.  11.  I*.  L 
i».   Ewk.  nJL  IB,  SO). 

Then  ia  in  Aa  British  Masenni  ■  amall 
flgnrs  of  the  god  Amoim,  or  Aniiin,  in  sflrer, 
baring  (ha  head-dicn  and  the  atliie  of  the 
lower  part  of  die  bod;  reprcMDled  lif  Ihin 
|dalea  of  gold  laid  orer  the  ailrer.  A  few 
yaan  tgo,  a  mammj  vu  foaod  in  the  dc- 
Mopoliaof  Thebea  entirely  wrapped  in  pUlsa 

Thla  inlmating  gnmp  Ii  blowing  die  tat- 


many  eaithen  fnimell  at  Oe  top,  into  all  of 
which  the  fased  metal  ii  ponred  in  anei»a- 

■ion.  Another  man  iDppliea  ftiel  to  kindle 
B  fire  roand  the  monld,  in  order  to  keep  it 
■t  a  high  temperatnre,  for  lome  time  after  it 
hia  recBired  Ihe  metal. 

In  the  aame  manner  we  rouIcI  preaent 
pictorea  of  other  operationB  (la.  xlL  T;  xll*. 
13.   1  Kinga  tIL  4S),  bat  piefer  letting  be. 


■liila  pt  in  tin  dnerL    Sm  Namlwn  liL     eihibiliii( 

(somp.  G«mi«  zlil.  3 ;  iiIt.  33),  the  ■!)*« 

ditfggn  mmtianed  in  which  pl><»  id*j  find 

Uhumtion  in  (be  precediiig  rat.    Eqnill; 

wn  Ag  qnsnlitj  reij  gnat  itliioh 

In  Solomon'i  tvmpl«   (t  Chroii. 

nix-i).    Among  olhn  Ailido  lulloDi, 

Am  Paniani,  tlian  anolendj  eziMed  in  ez- 

toMndinai;  MDOont  of  nlTcr  and  gold  in 

ttttnaili  and  oniamBDii,  whenea  we  are  jua- 

liAad  in  tfia  eonoliuioa  thai  ItM  co^r  ^"^ 

gieaL 

Inatnmanta  of  Tuiona  metal*  an  nen- 
Uooed  in  the  Old 

irca— azea  (Dent.  xii.  U.  3  King*  tI  0 ;  in 
the  oiiginBl, '  iron '),  aaws  (3  Sam.  xii.  81), 
oUida  (Dtnt  ixril.  5),  nmi  (Eiek.  iv.  3), 
we^ona  (1  Sun.  iriL  7],  bedstsada  (Daat 
iiL  11),  and  ahadola  (Joah.  xriL  18.  Jndg. 
L  IB) ;  from  coppat  Or  brass,  Dteiui]a  of  dl 
Und*  (LaT.  Ti  38.  Namb.  iri.  39.  3  Cbron. 
i*.  la.  BmriiL  37),  also  anDoui  and  ansa 
(1  Sam.  nil  S,  10,  88.  2  Samoel  uL  16), 
chain*  (Jndg.  itL  SI),  and  mirron  (Eiod. 
znrilL  8).  The  largu  object!  were  cast; 
alao  ^an  which  men  employed  for  aichi- 
tMtmal  deooraliali  (I  Kii^  tiL  10,  »).)• 
In  Solomon'a  time,  the  akiU  (dt  this  opera- 
tion *a*  oblaiiMd  in  Phoniei*  (14);  from 
gold  and  ailTCT  were  made  omameats  of  Ta- 
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and  silver  pmsented  by  Sethos  to  Amonn,  at 
Kamak,  as  fnxits  of  campaigns  against  the 
Canaanites.  Comp.  Joshua  vi.  19.  Images 
of  false  gods  were  made  of  silver  (Is.  ii.  20. 
Acts  xviL  29 ;  comp.  ziz.  24),  which  were 
often  overlaid  with  gold.  Of  lead  were  made 
weights  and  measures  (Amos  viL  7.  Zech. 
V.  7, 8).  As  workers  in  metals  we  find  in  the 
Bible  the  ironsmith  (Isaiah  xliv.  12),  the 
brazier  (1  Kings  vii.  14),  the  gold  and  silver- 
smith (Jndg.  zvii.  4.  MaL  iu.  2),  artificers 
who  are  traced  back  to  Tubal-Cain  as  the 
original  instructor  in  brass  and  iron  (Gen. 
iv.  22).  The  fabricators  of  weapons  and 
other  utensils  of  iron  and  brass  were  com- 
monly carried  away  by  conquerors,  for  the 
purpose  of  disabling  the  conquered  from 
rising  against  tiieir  oppressors  (2  Kings 
zxiv.  14, 16.  Jerem.  xxiv.  1 ;  xzix.  2 ;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xiii.  19).  As  money,  gold  was  used 
by  weight  in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  zxL  25). 

The  use  of  gold  in  weaving  may  be  traced 
to  the  earliest  times,  but  seems  to  be  parti- 
cularly characteristic  of  Oriental  manners. 
It  was,  with  woollen  and  linen  thread  of  the 
finest  colours,  employed  to  enrich  the  ephod, 
the  girdle,  and  the  breastplate  of  Aaron 
(Exodus  xzviii.  5 — 8,  15  ;  zxxix.  2 — 8). 
The  ornamented  silks  of  the  Chinese  are  to 
the  present  day  manufactured  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  the  sacred  historian.  Comp. 
Ps.  xlv.  18.  According  to  Josephus,  the  'royal 
apparel'  of  Herod  (Acts  xii.  21)  was  *  a  tunic 
all  made  of  silver,  and  wonderfiil  in  its  tex- 
ture.' 

ISAAC  (H.  laughter;  A.  H.  8285,  A.  C. 
2208,  y.  1896),  the  second  of  the  three  great 
forefathers  of  the  Israelites  bom  to  Abndiam 
and  Sarah  in  their  old  age,  in  agreement 
with  the  divine  promise  (Gen.  xv.  4;  xvii. 
17 — 19 ;  xxi.  2~-8).  His  birth  occasioned 
the  expulsion  from  the  family  of  Ishmael, 
his  half-brother,  on  which  Isaac  became  the 
sole  heir  of  his  father^s  rights  and  property 
(xxi.  10,  seg. ;  xxv.  5,  seq, ;  comp.  Gal.  iv. 
28,  80).  In  this  position,  and  as  the  chUd 
of  many  hopes,  Isaac  was  specially  dear  to 
Abraham,  whose  faith  was  in  consequence 
sorely  tried  when  he  found  himself  called  to 
offer  his  only  son  as  a  burnt-offering.  The 
youth  was  spared,  for  <  a  willing  mind '  was 
what  the  Divine  Being  required;  and  his 
trust  in  God  and  readhiess  to  sacrifice  his 
most  valued  possession,  in  obeying  the  will 
of  Him  by  whom  it  had  been  given,  were 
clearly  attested  by  the  preparations  made  by 
Isaac  for  the  oblation  (Genesis  xxii.  2,  aeq, 
Heb.  xL  11,  17—19.  Bom.  viii.  32.  James 
ii.  21).  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age, 
Isaac  married  his  relative  Bebekah,  who, 
after  twenty  years  of  sterility,  bore  him  the 
twins  Esau  and  Jacob  (xxv.  19 — 26).  Isaac 
led  a  herdsman's  life,  which  in  those  early 
days  was  often  exposed  to  dearth  of  food. 
Hunger  led  him  to  Gerar,  on  the  south- 
western borders  of  Canaan,  where,  fearing 


that,  according  to  the  custom  of  Eastern 
despots,  his  wife,  being  beautiliil,  might  be 
taken  into  the  king's  harem,  he  gave  it  out 
that  she  was  his  sister,  and  so  afforded  ano- 
ther proof  that  the  best  characters  of  the 
Bible  were  not  intended  to  be  considered 
faultless.  In  this  ease,  as  always,  falsehood 
begot  dii&culties.  The  patriarch  returned 
to  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxvi.).  When  in  old  age 
he  haS  become  blind,  he  was  misled,  under 
his  wife's  direction,  to  confer  on  Jacob  that 
paternal  blessing  which  of  right  belonged  to 
Esau,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  a  modem 
testamentaiy  bequest  This  mistake  he  be- 
wailed tod  did  his  best  to  repair.  The  fa- 
mily peace  was,  however,  broken  up.  Bebe- 
kah was  punished  in  being  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  her  favourite  child,  who,  after 
years  of  hardship  and  captivity,  returned  to 
buiy  his  father  at  the  advanced  age  of  180 
years  (xxv.  xxvii.  xxviu.  xxxL  xxxv.27;  xliz. 
81).  The  promises  made  of  God  to  Abra- 
ham were  confirmed  to  Isaac  (xxvL  1 — 0; 
xxii.  16). 

While  neither  of  the  children  of  Abraham 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  their  father, 
who  offers  the  beau  ideal  of  the  patriarchal 
character,  Isaac  is  the  least  interesting, 
presenting  few  prominent  characteristic  fea- 
tures. He  for  the  most  part  led  a  tran- 
quil life,  spent  in  pastoral  pursuits,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  peace  which  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  guaranteed,  on  the 
sunny  uplands  and  fruitfal  vales  of  Southern 
Palestine.  The  warmth  of  his  paternal  affec- 
tions and  the  pastoral  richness  of  his  imagi- 
nation appear  in  relief  in  the  well-written 
narrative  itthi  describes  the  purloining  from 
him  of  the  birthright,  and  its  immediate  un- 
happy consequences.  A  fine,  impressive,  but 
painAil  picture  is  presented  in  the  blind  old, 
grey-haired  man,  dealing  as  he  may  with  a 
treacherous  wife,  his  high-spirited  first-bom, 
Esau,  and  his  supple  and  successful  younger 
son,  Jacob. 

ISAIAH  (U.help  ofJehmah),  the  celebrated 
prophet,  was  the  son  of  Amoz,  considered  by 
some  identical  with  the  prophet  Amos.  So  little 
is  known  of  the  events  of  Isaiah's  life,  that  his 
name  is  scarcelymore  than  a  representative  of 
his  writings,  which,  however,  are  so  multifa- 
rious and  sublime  as  to  afford  a  good  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  any  mere  outward  repute. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  whose  influence 
must  in  his  day  have  been  very  great,  should 
have  left  of  himself  in  the  Hebrew  annals 
only  scattered  and  imperfect  notices.  Fully 
as  much,  however,  is  known  of  Isaiah  as  of 
Homer,  with  whom  in  other  respects  the  He- 
brew poet  has  been  compared.  According  to 
the  few  prefatory  words  which  introduce  his 
writings  in  our  Bibles,  Isaiah  exercised  his 
prophetic  office  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jo- 
tham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah 
(i.  1 ;  vi.  18).  From  vi.  1  compared  with 
vii.  1,  it  has  becu  inferred  that  he  did  not 
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begin  his  work  till  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  is  predicting  the  foture,  but  weaying  a  history 

died  (A.  M.  4796,  A.  C.  702,  V.  758) ;  and  of  (he  past    He  seems  to  ma  to  haye  oom- 

as  he  appears  to  have  been  aliye  in  the  four-  posed  not  a  propheej,  but  a  gospel/    An- 

teenth  yearof  Heaekxah(xxxTi.  1),  hispnb-  gastin  also:  *  Isaiah,  among  &e  misdeeds 

Ho  ministry  lasted  for  about  half  a  century,  which  he  reproves,  the  just  acts  that  he  en- 

With  a  view,  probably,  to  command  atten-  joins,  and  the  Aitnre  soffering  of  sinners 

tion  and  give  eflect  to  his  teachings,  he  was,  &at  he  foretels,  has  prophesied  mneh  more 

aa  would  appear,  accustomed  to  wear  mean,  than  others  respecting  Christ  and  the  church, 

unsightly,  and  uncomfortable  clothing  (jo.  diat  is,  of  the  king  and  oi  that  state  which 

ft).   Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  his  ordi-  he  founded.' 

naiy  place  of  abode.    He  was  probably  twice  In  sacred  Scripture  also  are  testimouies 

married.    By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  son  to  Isaiah's  worth  and  authority.    The  histo- 

(vii.  8),  who  was  called  Shear-jashub  {the  rical  books,  which  only  seldom  mention  the 

rmMtuder  vaiU  turn).    His  second  wife  (vii.  prophets,  speak  of  Isaiah  (2  Rings  xix.  2, 

14),  ealled  also  'the  prophetess'  (viii.  3),  20;  zz.  1.  2  Chronicles  xzxii.  20).    In  the 

bore  him  another  son,  to  whom  was  given  New  Testament  appeal  is  often  made  to  his 

the  symbolical  name  of  Maher-shalal-hash-  writings  and  testimony  (Matt.  i.  28 ;  iii.  3. 

baz  {huUn  th»  booty  I  quick  to  tho  proy  /),  Luke  iv.  17.  John  zii.  89,  41.  Aets  vilL  28. 

as  indicative  Uiat  before  the  child  should  be  Bom.  iz.  27;  zv.  12). 

old  enough  to  call  his  parents  by  their  name,  ISAIAH,  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PBO- 

the  enemies  of  Judah,  namely  Syria  and  PHET,  may  in  regard  to  its  contents  be  di- 

Samaria,  should  be  vanquished  and  plnn<  Tided  into  two  very  dissimilar  parts.     The 

dered.   Another  name  (Immanuel)  was  given  fint,  containing  i. — zixiz.,  is  chiefly  occu- 

to  the  child  in  token  of  the  intervention  of  pied  with  the  present  and  the  immediate 

God  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people  (viii.  future ;  most  of  its  speeches  are  directed 

8, 10, 16).  against  the  kingdom  of  Judah  or  foreign 

Isaiah's  religious  instructions  were  ad-  nations.  The  former  have  reference  partly 
dressed  chiefly  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  yet  to  the  political  dangers  which  threatened 
he  turned  his  prophetic  eye  on  neighbour-  that  kingdom  under  Jotham  and  Ahai,  aris- 
ing lands.  Under  Jotham,  whose  i«ign  was  iQg  from  the  confederated  Israelites  and  Sy- 
in  general  prosperous,  Isaiah  had  little  rians,  and  at  a  later  period,  specially  under 
other  duty  Uian  to  enforce  moral  princi-  Hesekiah,  from  the  Assyrisns ;  partly  to  the 
pies.  The  weakness  and  idolatry  of  Ahaz  growing  moral  lazity  of  the  people  and  their 
called  forth  greater  exertions  from  the  pro-  governors,  which  precluded  Uie  hope  of '  bet- 
phet,  who  manifests  political  wisdom  and  ter  things  to  come,'  and  held  out  only  an 
seal.  Chiefly,  however,  in  the  first  half  of  increasing  severity  ot  divine  punishment 
Hesekiah's  reign  did  he  employ  his  now  Isaiah's  main  effort  lay  in  tbis---on  one  side, 
mature  powers  for  the  high  religious,  moral,  to  keep  the  monarch  and  his  subjects  from 
and  political  ends  which  it  was  the  aim  of  all  steps  oontrary  to  the  theocratical  consti- 
his  life  to  promote.  A  diversely  related  tra-  tution,  for  instance,  from  alliances  wiUi  fo- 
dition  makes  him  to  have  suffered  a  death  reign  states  (vii.  11 — 20 ;  zzz.  2 — 7 ;  zzzi. 
of  violenoe  under  Manasseh  (698 — 648 ) .  1-h5 ) ,  and  from  undue  reliance  on  martial  re- 

Besides  his  religious  and  political  writ-  sources  and  human  help  (ii.  6,  sef.;  iz.  8,109.  ; 

ings,  designated  prophecies,  Isaiah  wrote  a  zzii.  8,  Mj.),  and  to  encourage  diem  to  place 

biography  of  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  zzvi.  22)  and  a  calm  reliance  on  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  who 

of  Hesekiah  (zzziL  32 ;  comp.  Is.  zzzvi. —  would  not  fail  to  succour  his  true  worship- 

zzziz.).    Psalms  zlvi.  and  Izzvi.  have  been  pers  (vii.  9 ;  viii.  18,  $eq,) ;  on  the  other  side, 

ascribed  to  him ;  comp.  Is.  zzziii.    Suppos-  to  enforce  with  all  earnestness  the  faithftd 

ing  Isaiah  to  have  been  only  twenty  years  service  of  Jehovah,  and  to  oppose  religious 

of  age  when  he  was  called  to  the  prophetic  eztemality  (i.  2,  17 ;  zziz.  13,  14),  avarioe 

ofBoe,  and  that  he  wrote  the  lifo  of  Hesekiah,  and  love  of  splendour  (v.  8 — 10 ;  iz.  9 ;  z. 

he  could  not  have  died  before  the  88id  year  2),  oppression  and  fitiud   (L  21 — ^28  ;  iii. 

of  his  sge.  14, 10 ;  v.  28 ;  z.  1,  2),  ezcess  and  idolatry 

Deservedly  has  Isaiah  been  held  in  high  (i.  2—4;  u.  6—8 ;  iu.  16—26 ;  v.  11,  22; 

estimation.    Jerome  and  Luther  compare  his  zzz.  22;  zzzi.  7).    In  the  pursuit  <^  his 

style  with  the  qualities  of  the  eagle.  Grotius  object,  the  prophet  draws  a  very  dark  pie- 

eonsiders  him  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Bible,  ture  of  the  moral  end  religious  condition  of 

The  statement  of  Josephns,  that  Cyrus  by  the  people  of  Judah ;  showing  by  implica- 

feading  his  oracles  was  induced  to  set  the  tion  what  need  they  had  of  a  voice  of  stem 

Jews  at  liberty,  shows  the  repute  in  which  and  faithfU  warning,  and  how  certain  was 

they  stood.     Eusebius  terms  Isaiah  <  the  their  course  downwuds  to  national  ruin. 

great  and  wondeiM  prophet'    Jerome  re-  Threatenings  are  uttered  against  foreign 

marks, '  he  is  to  be  cidled  sn  evangelist  ra-  peoples,  as  the  Babylonians  (ziiL  ziv.  nt 

ther  than  a  prophet    For  so  elearly  has  he  1 — 10),  the  Assyrians  (z.  0,  ioq. ;  ziv.  4—27), 

diseonrsed  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Christ  the  Philistines  (ziv.  28—82),  the  Moabites 

and  the  Chnrefa,  that  yon  think  not  that  he  (xt.  zvi.),  the  Syrians  (zviL),  the  Egyptians 
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(xWL  12,  Mff. ;   XTiiL  zb.)»  ^  TyiUau  TDl  neeiMly,  the  ptopherfM  «€  ImUi 

(xxiii.) :  who,  Iboagh  in  part  employed  as  iMie  generally  feeegnJiied  aa  written  bj  ttiat 

inatmmeatt  in  God'e  band  for  pwiahiDg  his  aablime  teacher.  Wiihin  the  laat  fifky  jeava» 

people,  «re  theaselTes  to  be  punished  in  howerer,    this  geneBaOy  •  xeeeiTed  opiniMi 

conseqoenoe  of  their  enmity  to  Jndah,  their  has  been  impugned.     The  qneation  haa 

arrogance,  and  their  neg}eot  of  die  tme  God.  been  debated  afanost  axehiaively  in  Germany, 

This  part,  momo>?er,  oontains  reproofs  of  where  names  of  great  repute  m  ranged  on 

Israel  (iz.  8--Z.  4)  and  the  treaaorer  Shebna  both  sides.    The  aasailants  have  denied  the 

(zziL  10,  M^.;  eomp.  2  Kings  xviii*  18),  and  anthentioity  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 

brief  declarations  respecting  Domah  and  Ara-  contenia  of  the  book.  It  is  not,  for  die  moat 

bia  (no.  11—- 17),  with  some  historisal  par-  par^  pretended  that  these  impn^ied  portions 

tionlars  (rii  zz.  zz^i— «aciz.).  eve  forgeries.  They  Aie  genuine  bat  later  pio* 

The  aeoond  part  (zL— Izri)  fonns  an  in-  dnotions,  which  came  into  ezistence  just  be- 

dependent  and  well-ordered  whole,  in  which  fore  or  during  the  exile,  and  being  written  by 

is  promised  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  some  one  bearing  fiie  same  name  so  tiw  gmat 

eaptiyilj.    Here,  while  describing  in  ri.rid  prof^et,  or  en  iwrnfficient  grounds  being  after 

oolonrs  and  irith  a  truly  prophetlo  «ye  tiie  a  time  held  tobe  his,  were  ascribed  to  Isaiah 

happy  condition  of  ihe  ransomed  and  lege-  and  added  to  the  manuacript  rolls  which 

nerated  nation,  the  writer  is  led  to  mingla  oontained  his  anihentie  works.  Hence  arieea 

in  his  pietnres  traits  which  look  beyond  tiie  a  division  of  fSatb  book  into  the  Proto-Ieaian 

reatored  nationality,  and  hare  from  an  eady  (the  first  or  really  Isaian)  and  the  Oenteio 

age  been  held  to  refer  to  the  Measiah  and  (the  seoend),  or  Psendo  (falaely  so  called) 

biB  happy  times.    In  relation  to  this  portion  Isaian  |HM>pheeiM.    In  what  we  have  beiose 

of  his  <  vision'  is  it  that  Isaiah  has  been  designated  the  first  pact  of  Isaiah,  the  fol- 
spoken  of  as  '  the  evangalicsl  prophet'           .  lowing  portions  have  been  dedsmd  nnau- 

In  the  first  pad,  a  strict  chronological  ve-  thentic,  namely,  ziii.  ziv. — 2d ;  zv.  zri.  l->- 

zangement  is  not  throughout  observed.  The  Id ;  six.  16^-20;  zzi.  1—10;  zziii.  zziv.— 

vision  of  oonaecvation,  iridoh  may  weU  be  zsviL  zxziy.  xzzv.  zzzvL-o-oczsoz.    In  the 

supposed  to  have  taken  plaee  at  the  outset,  second  part  all,  without  ezeepticn,  from  zL 

is  not  lound  till  you  come  to  the  sizth  chap-  to  IzvL,  both  indonine,  are  pronounced  to 

tar.    The  passagea  ziv.  2B-^2 ;  zrit  1-^11,  have  had  some  other  person  than  Isaiah  for 

belong  Ao  the  time  of  Ahsi,  though  preceded  their  author. 

by  others  which  relate  to  the  reign  of  Heae-  That  much  of  wliat  is  uneartain  and  aAl- 

kiah.    '  The  burden  of  £gypt'  (mx*)  has  trary  has  entered  into  the  views  of  the  hoa- 

been  reckoned  one  of  the  latest  of  Isaiah'a  tile  oritics,  as  aafficiantly  evident  from  the 

prophecies,  and  is   posterior  to  xsviU*'*-  facte  that  th^  agree  neither  in  the  passagea 

xxziii,  which  poriu^  refsr  te  aariier  eisnte  te  be  Adjudged  nnanthantio,  nor  in  ezplain- 

than  zzii.  1—14;  i^nce  we  infer  that  the  ing  the  origin  of  teae  paaaages.    X3iey  are, 

prophet  wrote  and  puUiahed  his  prophecies  indeed,  all  4tf  one  mind  in  declaring  lliat 

separately,  and  that  they  won  o^lacted  to-  Isaiah  did  not  write  the  splendid  portion, 

gyher  by  a  later  hand,  when  marks  of  time  xziiz.~4zvi;  but  here    their  agreement 

were  less  recognisable,     jiffor,  indeed,  are  stops. 

modem  critics  of  one  mmd  in  regMrd  to  In  allusion  to  a  species  of  poUlieation  not 

dates;  for  instance,  the  first  chapter  has  unusual  in  Germany,  filename  ^flying  leaved 

been  placed  in  the  time  of  Uaiiahf  Jotfaam,  has  been  applied  to  parte  of  Isi^.    In  ii. 

Ahsa,  and  Hexekiah.  is  an  instance  iUustralive  of  what  »  uMcnt 

The  second  part  may  be  divided  into  tlufee  The  fint  veiee  announces  a  prophecy  con- 

kadingportion^, each ofnine chapters, which  oemmg  Judidi  and  Jerusalem;  Sie  second 

are  separated  by  a  concluding  verse,  namely,  eommenoes  a  prophetic  view  of  the  di^s  of 

zlviiL  22;  Ivii.  21;  Izvi  24    This  impor-  the  MesaiidL;  and  it  is  not  till  the  sizth  verse 

tant  part  seems  to  have  been  pietly  neariy  all  that  *  the  word '  annomioed  in  the  opening 

published,  if  not  written,  at  the  same  time,  verse  begins.    At  the  ninth  verse  seems  to 

which,  speaking  generally,  may  be  consi-  commence  a  subject  of  a  far  wider  bearing, 

dered  as  towards  the  latter  part  of  Ismsh's  With  the  commencement  of  the  nezt  chapter 

life ;  when,  retired  from  the  press  of  public  fiie  prophet  retnms  to  his  own  disobedient 

affairs,  he  liad  leisure  and  repose  to  reflect  eountrymen,  and  the  subject  is  followed  up, 

profoundly  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  hut  with  little  oonseeutiveness  of  thought; 

nation,  and,  seeiug  how  '  coming  evento  oast  for  the  writer  seems  so  mastered  by  his  emo- 

their  shadows  before,'  predicted  the  unavoid-  tions,  that  he  throws  out  his  words  with  lit^ 

able  enslavement  of  the  corrupt  people,  and  tie  regard  other  thsn  #mI  which  troth  and 

their  deliverance  through  the  gracious  oouur  religion  demand. 

sete  of  God.   In  this  view  the  historical  por-  iUter  a  jimilsr  manner  prase  is  -blended 

tion,  zzzvi.— szzziz.,  which  has  reference  to  with  verse,  so  that  sometimes  ttie  one  aans 

Isaiah's  public  ezeriions,  stands  in  ite  right  almost  insensibly  into  the  odier  (i¥.— viii). 

place,  aiuee  what  follows  belougs  to  a  later  Thus,  too,  in  followhig  chapters,  the  wiak- 

period  edneaa  of  the  Hobraws,  their  puniahment  by 
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Ihe  A8i|ri«BS  and  EgfpHiaam,  tbe  pimiih-  Iflmelitei,  U  expressly  nsmed  (zUr.  28;  sir. 
flMBt  of  fliese  CoRignen  tibflnselTes,  and  1 ;  eomp.  zbrilL  80).  The  risk  of  proving 
dsjs  of  pesee,  safety,  and  joj,  are  inter-  falae  was  too  great  for  the  prophecj  to  have 
mingkid  in  a  nuHuiar  niiieb,  while  it  sns-  been  uttered  before  that  conqneror  had  snb- 
talns  the  seader's  attention  by  the  e<mata&t  jvgated  Babylon ;  ivbUe  there  was  a  certainly 
ehaoge  of  seeae,  disdeses  the  agitation  of  of  being  eoimcted  of  groundless  pretensions, 
aaad  luder  which  the  mntfiar  wrote ;  ao  that  if  theprophecy  of  his  finronr  to  the  Jews  was 
^ese  wihten  wanunga  and  predictions  ha;^  sot  pat  forfli  till  alter  the  issoing  of  his  fk- 
«U  the  piotBresque  vividness  of  a  preseait  noos  decree.  Besides,  the  whole  tenor  of 
veality,  and  aeam  as  if  sat  down  item  tiie  these  lofty  strainswonld  have  been  idle— nay, 
glowing  lips  of  the  inspired  seer,  who, '  rapt  could  never  have  come  into  existence  (for 
into  other  times,'  paints  in  burning  words  &eee  are  not  the  feigned  emotions  of  a  pro- 
things  that  aland  before  his  prophetic  eye.  fessional  poet,  but  the  tnie  voices  of  the 
Tet,  while  tile  record  diseovers  the  action  irf  a  most  religions  and  the  most  sublime  of 
distorbed  state  of  tibooght,  ite  eleamess,  ite  God's  prophets)  — had  the  period  of  their 
definite  statemente,  ite  dealinga  witii  actual  utterance  been  posterior  to  the  decree  of 
or  coming  realities,  ite  Strang  and  prevailing  Cyrus,  since  beyond  a  doubt  they  were  in 
moral  tone,  ite  pure  and  loCiy  raligioua  fe^  Ute  main  designed  to  ftdill  the  command 
ing,  ite  profound  revenikce  for  Ood  and  his  with  which  thef  begin  (xL  1)^ 

to  make  a  broad  distinetion  between  the  true  under  the  troubles  and  offpnataoDM  of  exBe 

pK^het  of  Jehovah  and  tiw  falaities  of  Ddp  in  a  land  of  idolaters. 

phi  and  Bodona.  Itmnst  howeser  be  added,  Now  this  distinctness,  Hhis  pfeoision,  tUt 


that  it  is  only  in  the  fiist  part  we  find  such  minuteneas,  are  tokens  of  reality.  They  dis- 

an  interminglh^  of  matarialaaa  looks  like  a  tinguish  tiie  prophet  ftom  tiM  sootiisayer. 

eoUeotion  of  separate  pieces.    The  seeond  They  are  an  appeal  and  a  challenge  to  con« 

part  is  from  fint  to  laist  one  grand  poem,  temporaries  who  would  never  have  received 

vslating^  at  irimtever  paiiod  it  was  wr^ten,  the  writings  in  question  had  thejnot  known 

■to  the  eouaes,  eonseqnenees,  and  tsmuna-  tiiem  to  be  genuine,  and  to  whom  these  qua- 

iion  of  the  osptivily  in  Babylon.  lities  were  eo  many  teste  and  evidenoes. 

Most  distinct  as  well  as  emphatie  are  se-  Mor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  fUsiAer 

vcral  of  tike  piwpheoies.     We  give  one  or  would  have  risked  tiie  exposure  which  must 

two  iastapoBs.    Difflenll  is  it  to  mpf>^to  any  hare  followed  the  publication  of  these  pro- 

<Mher  than  the  times  and  the  Ueasings  of  pheoies,  had  they  been  either  mere  bold 

the  Messiah  the  language  emplofsd  in  ti.  eoiqeetnres  or  put  forth  ealy  near  or  slier 

J^-*6.    With  equal  preeiflton  andibeee  isihe  ihe  events.    Rash  indeed  waa  the  expeii- 

rstnm  from  BiSliyloo  set  forth  in  xL  10—16.  ment  made  ky  him,  or  tiiose  who  uMend 

Most  graphic  is  the  dessr^tion  of  the  fones  these  predictions  or  pubUshed  this  coUee- 

musteiing  against  Babylon*  and  the  assault  tion,  i^  with  tiie  assumption  of  a  propheey 

by  the  hardy  Medea  (expressly  named,  xiiL  17)  in  nearly  every  page,  the  Whole  was  netiiing 

of  that  eil(p,  whoae  roni  is  described  wifli  as  more  tium  history  lesd  backwards,  and  a  weU- 

mneh  tiutii  as  force  (xiiL).    In  x.  JI8,  the  oraered  eeiies  of  facte  fiirown  into  poetic 

aeveial  stations  of  the  Anyrisn  saay  am  oonfosion.    Such  a  notion  offns  no  expla- 

mentioned  witii  a  geognvhie&l  knowlsdge  nation  of  the  undeniable  fMttiisttheee  writ- 

of  Paleatine   as  exset  as  the  manner  of  ings  were  received  by  the  nation,  enrolled 

•the  writing  is  posticsL    How  ramute  and  among  ite  aaersd  volumes,  and  appealed  to 

graphic  is  the  deserqption  of  ths  sins  of  Jo-  as  of  divine  authority.    Indeed,  the  pro- 

dah,  as  set  forth  in  IriLJ    Hoe  is  .a  oopy  iihetic  beosme  the  great  eduoalional  booka 

ftomnatore.  Hem  is  esidenee  that  tiie  sitist  vf  tilie  people;  they  formed  the  national 

painted  tern  a  reality.  God's  psophete  have  mind;  tiiey  orsated  and  coloured  the  na- 

slways  bean  a  persecuted  moe,  and  the  per-  ttonal  expeetations  ;  speclfioslly  they  gave 

'Ssention  has  rsgsd  die  more,  ths  more  laitii-  ziae  to  the  entire  state  of  thought  and  feeling 

iU  wem  they  in  bearing  their  testimoiqr;  whieh  we  teim  Messianie;  and  must,  there- 

but  neverwitii  sotme,  nerurwithso  cAotive  fine,  hare  been  believed  to  be  genuine  end 

a  ^en  did  a  wsiter  descnhe  '  the  siliotions  anthotitative— a  belief  i^ich.iAnde  a  tacit 

of  the  righteoua,'  as  when,  probably  spesfc^  but  strong  attestetion  to  their  eredibOity. 
ing  olhimseU;  Isaiah  wrate  the  toudiingpas-        We  regard  with  190  Ustp  inlsiest  the  ques- 

aageefonndinLd— «;  lii.  18— liiL    Then,  tion  as  to  whetiier  tiie  entire  book,  ot  what 

witii  what  exactitude  as  well  ss  foice  is  the  part  of  it,  may  be  asoiibed  to  Isaiah.    H 

overthrow  of  Babylon  piedicted(xlvLx]vii.)!  laaiah  did  sot,  some  one  else  did,  write 

Langnsge  is  employed  tiiat  bstokens  a  fUl  these  sublime  tempositJaDa,  whose  trutii, 

and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  poUtieal,  reality,  and  divine  chametar  shine  eenspi- 
socisl,  and  religions  condition  of  the  city  and  euous^  in  every  paragraph.  HofTever  it  oiir 
empire.  But  Cyma,  tiie  great  instenment  to  ginatsd,  the  book  is  here.  It  waa  in  tiw 
be  employed  in  the  ranaom  of  the  captive    handa  of  the  Hebrew  people  esutuiles  b^- 
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fore  Christ    It  hts  been  •  light  to  them  teristio  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  depor- 

and  to  the  world.  Blot  out  the  name  Isaiah,  tation  of  the  Jews  beyond  the  Enphzi^efl. 

yon  have  not  destroyed  a  line  of  the  book ;  Such  a  state  is  described  as  existing  at  the 

disown  his  claim,  yon  do  not  invalidate  its  time  when  these  prophecies  were  nttered,  a* 

authority.    The  sun  remains  the  same  whe-  in  zl?iiL,  where  (2)  it  is  implied  that  the 

ther  designated  tol,  as  in  Latin,  or  luliot,  as  city  of  Jerusalem  is  still  standing  entire 

in  Greek.    And  in  regard  to  the  allegation  (comp.  Ixvi.  6),  and  in  It.  1 — 8 ;  idso  with 

that  evidence  of  more  than  one  hand  is  seen  Uie  moral  and  social  degeneracy  idiich  ido- 

in  the  work,  we  think  that,  as  in  the  case  of  latry  produces,  in  Ivii.  Iviii. ;  in  the  last  paa- 

Homer,  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive  of  one  sage,  with  a  dear  implication  (2—4)  that 

Isaiah  than  of  two  or  severaL  the  temple  services  were  then  (*this  day') 

The  objectors  would  have  effected  some-  actually  proceeding ;  comp.  liz.  The  second 
thing  of  a  nature  to  trouble  the  friends  of  part,  perhaps  the  loftiest  of  all  the  produc- 
revealed  religion  had  they  proved  that  these  tions  of  the  human  mind,  derives  a  unity 
writings  were  uncongenial  with  the  Mosaic  and  a  completeness  from  the  subject  Stand- 
system,  unconducive  to  the  good  of  the  He-  ing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ao- 
brews,  unsuitable  for  the  benign  puiposes  tual  events,  the  prophet,  enlightened  by  Him 
of  Providence,  unfitted  to  perform  a  part  in  to  whom  all  things  and  all  times  are  one 
the  education  of  the  human  race,  unhisto-  eternal  present,  foresees  and  declares  that 
ileal  in  their  particulars,  irreligious  in  their  the  religions  and  moral  depravity  in  the 
tone,  and  immoral  in  their  tendency.  This  midst  of  which  he  lived  would  inevitably 
they  have  not  done  and  cannot  do,  for  the  end  in  the  captivity  of  the  nation ;  that  this 
very  reverse  of  the  qualities  here  implied  are  punishment  would  produce  reformation,  re- 
those  by  which  the  entire  book  (speaking  formation  turn  aside  the  anger  of  God,  who 
generally)  is  distinguished.  Three  prime  would  restore  his  penitent  people  to  their 
spiritual  truths  are  exhibited,  and  most  va-  native  land,  and  give  them,  in  reward  for 
riously  and  impressively  exhibited,  in  the  their  obedience,  a  degree  of  prosperity  and 
work : — ^I.  God  is ;  he  is  the  living  and  true  happiness  such  as  they  had  never  before  expe- 
God,  in  contradistinction  to  idols ;  he  is  tiie  rienced.  This  is  the  prophet's  theme.  But 
sole  God,  in  contradistinction  to  Persian  the  manner  in  which  his  utterances  are  put 
Dualism ;  he  is  a  Mind  separate  from  and  forth  is  as  novel,  various,  lofty,  and  im- 
independent  of  creation,  in  contradistinc-  pressive,  as  the  thoughts  themselves  are 
tion  to  visionary  theories  of  speculative  and  grand.  We  have  here  to  do,  if  not  with  the 
transcendental  philosophy.  II.  God  is  the  first  of  prophets,  eertamly  with  the  finest  of 
Governor  of  the  world,  who  exercises  judg-  poets.  Say  these  are  not  real  predictions ; 
ment  In  the  earth,  punishing  (he  guilty,  re-  you  cannot  deny  tiiat  they  contain  the 
warding  the  obedient,  using  all  men  and  the  very  essence  of  true  religion.  Befuse  to 
mightiest  states  as  his  instruments,  and  aim-  Isaiah  tiie  honour  of  being  their  author  ; 
ing  only  at  one  thing,  namely,  to  (UI^  make  you  are  still  obliged  to  reverence  the  mani- 
holiness,  and  with  it  happiness,  universal ;  festations  of  a  mind  that  is  not  the  less  great 
which  grand  aim  will  be  realised  in  a  coming  for  being  unknown. 

age,  when,  inferior  instruments  having  per-  The  piophetie  powers  of  the  writer  are  put 

formed  their  part,  the  great  Messiah  will  beyond  a  question,  for  he  describes  a  state 

begin  his  reign  of  piety,  love,  and  peace,  of  things  far  greater  than  could  have  en- 

which  shall  embrace  all  nations  and  extend  sued  from  any  glorifioation  of  restored  Juda- 

over  endless  ages.    These  three  ideas,  pur-  ism ;  and  we  argue  that  if  the  author  pos- 

sued  throughout  the  work  in  union  with  in-  sessed  the  faculty  of  so  looking  into  the 

stances  of  partial  retribution,  local  restrie-  future,  he  may  well  also  have  seen  and  fore- 

tion,  national  and  political  colouring,  give  to  told  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  empire, 

the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  an  ideal  character ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  captive  Hebrews 

so  that  you  have  only  to  strike  out  what  is  by  the  favour  of  Cyrus.    That  Isaiah  did 

temporary  and  limited,  in  order  to  gain  di-  predict  such  a  state  of  things  is  obvious, 

vine  truth  in  all  the  width  of  its  historical  In  the  midst  of  glowing  descnptions  of  the 

import,  and  true  prophecy  in  its  application  coming  glory  of  Israel,  he  interweaves  deela- 

to  Jesus  and  in  its  bearing  on  future  ages.  rations  whose  fulfilment  did  take  plaoe,  and 

The  theory,  however,  which  supposes  that  is  yet  taking  place,  but  which  not  even  a 

the  second  part  was  composed  during  the  prophet  of  the  captivity  oould,  unless   in- 

exile,  is  confrited  by  passages  which  require  spirad,  foresee.     In  brief,  these    dedara- 

an  earlier  date.    The  effect  ot  the  captivity  tions   amount   to   this,   that   the  Chentiles 

was  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  people  so  should  be  converted  to  God,  sad  a  spiatoal 

that  they  put  away  that  idolatry  and  its  abo-  reign  commence  whieh  would  be  a  source  of 

minations,  the  practice  of  which,  especially  as  blessedness  to  all  nations,  and  eventoally 

exhibited  in  the  century  that  preceded  the  prove  the  glory  of  Israel  (xli.  1 ;  zliL-^iliv. 

exile,  was  the  cause  why  they  were  appointed  J^li;  xlix.  14—26 ;  IL  4-4v. ;  Ix.  Ixil). 

of  God  to  undeigo  that  calamity.    A  state  In  exhibiting  the  spread  of  the  kingdom 

of  aetnal  and  gross  idolatry  is,  then,  charac-  ot  God  over  the  worid,  the  prophet  speaka 
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of  a  personage  in  tenns  which  find  no  eoan-  whole  world  as  his  Tassals,  tbongh  he  may 

terpart  save  in  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  have  had  a  special  reference  to  the  ezpedi- 

whom  they  acoorately  describe,  to  prepare  tion  nndertaken  by  Xerxes  against  Greece, 

for  whose  appearance  they  must  have  pow-  ISRAEL  (H.  hit  fights  with  God,  or  God^$ 

erfUly  wrooght,  and  whose  claims  over  oar  Jighter)  is  a  name  given  to  the  patrisxeh  Jacob 

own  hearts  &ey  still  assert.    Thus :  in  consequence  of  his  wrestlingwith  an  angel, 

'  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold,  termed  «/,  or  god  (Oen.  xzzii  24,28 ;  xzxv.  0) ; 

Mine  etoet  in  whom  my  lonl  delighteth ;  the  origin  of  which  account  may  have  been  a 

k^:ST^tS^'SS^io  ft.  -U.B..  "«««»y  obUin«l  b,  J«ob  orer  •  tomidrtde 
He  BhaU  not  cry  nor  ntM  hit  voice,  opponent  named  el,  whom  the  self-glorifying 
Kor  eauae  it  to  be  heard  in  the  stieeta.  faith  of  later  times  identified  with  a  heavenly 
A  bruiaed  reed  shall  he  not  break,  power  denominated  by  the  same  appellation. 
And  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench ;  5.^  .,  ^  «.«o  « n^^>.  a»i.*«.  »  m.«  k.«^  ^-s 
He  shaU  not  f*U  nor  be  discouraged.  Or  the  name    God  s  fighter   may  have  on- 
Till  he  hath  eatabliahed  judgment  in  the  earth ;  ginated  from  the  Hebrews  havmg  m  their 
And  the  Isles  shall  wait  forhis  law.'  hands  God's  cause,  in  the  conquest  of  the 
The  Hebraism  of  Isaiah   is  of  a  cha-  promised  lend.    Comp.  Numbers  zzi.  14. 
raeter  most   dissimilar  to   that   developed  •  Israel,'  however,  became  the  favourite  deno- 
in  '  the  law'  and  the  early  history.    It  still,  mination  ot  the  Abrahamids,  who  regarded 
indeed,  has  Jerusalem  for  its  centre,  but  its  it  as  honourable,  and  used  it  themselves  as 
circumfeienoe  is  the  entire  world.    It  rests  their  national  name.     For  '  Israel,'  some- 
on  Moses,  but  its  spirit  is,  to  a  large  extent,  times  '  children  of  Israel,'  or  *  house  of  Is- 
the  spirit  of  Jesus.    This  widened  vision,  rael,'  was  employed  (Ezod.  iiL  0.    Deut  vL 
which  embraees  the  Messiah,  and  the  die-  8, 4.  2  Sam.  xiL  8). 
dosure  of  whose  objects  occasioned  and  sus-  This  name,  Israel,  was,  on  the  severance 
tained  the  expeetatton  of  his  advent  (xlii.  of  the  kmgdom  under  Rehoboam,  retained 
1 — 9 ;  xlix.  I — 6 ;  liii.  Ixi.),  seems  to  ns  by  the  ten  tribes  in  contradistinction  to  that 
inexplicable  if  you  deny  that  it  was  a  natn-  of  Judah,  {he  name  of  the  tribe  which,  with 
ral  and  healthftil  offshoot  of  Mosaism,  pro-  Bex\jamiii,  remained  faithfiil  to  the  national 
duced  under  the  genial  and  fostering  warmth  institutions.    That  the  national  designation 
of  the  Divine  Mind.    Most  extraordinary  should  have  been  held  by  the  revolted  tribes 
and  without  a  parallel  would  it  be,  that  Uie  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  die  fact, 
development  and  adequate  expression  of  the  that  they  were  the  greater  number  and  co- 
national  ideal  should  have  been  the  work  of  vered  the  larger  part  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
a  false,  an  unknown,  or  an  inferior  prophet ;  firom  the  predominance  of  the   cultivated 
and  that  views  of  God,  of  human  duty  and  tribe  of  Judah,  who,  in  possession  of  the 
human  good,  which  found  their  archetype  capital,  might  easily  give  its  own  name  to 
in  Jesus  Christ,  but  which  the  world  la  not  the  southern  kingdom.     On  the  blending 
yet  civilised  enough  to  receive  into  its  heart  of  the  tribes  in  one  oommonwealdi,  which 
end  life,  should  have  sprung  from  a  mixture  took  place  on  the  return  from  captivity  in 
of  Hebrew  exdusiveness,  sagaeity,  and  spi-  Assyria, '  Israel '  ceased,  except  historically, 
ritual  hallucination.    See  Pbophbt.  to  be  a  distinctive  appellation  (Luke  i.  80). 
ISLES  (L.  intuUi,  F.  isU,  'an  island'),  In  the  establishment  of  a  separate  king- 
in  the  strict  sense  oi  portions  of  Isnd  sur-  dom  under  Behoboam,  Israel  gained  the 
rounded  by  water,  is  a  term  which  does  not  larger  portion  both  of  men  and  territory, 
frilly  correspond  with  tiie  Hebrew  original,  for  Jerusalem  and  the  province  of  Edom  fell  to 
that  sometimes  denotes  a  coast  or  country  the  lot  of  Judah ;  four-fifkhs  of  the  country 
lying  (westwsrdly)  on  the  sea  shore,  or,  still  and  the  sovereignty  over  Moab  belonged  to 
more  vaguely,  a  distant  land  or  remote  west-  IsraeL  Jerusalem  was  hemmed  in  very  dosely 
em  distriots  (Genesis  x.  5.  Is.  xx.  0 ;  xl.  15.  by  the  alienated  population.    In  the  pass  of 
Esekiel  xzxix.  6),  especially  die  coasts  of  Gophna  its  last  town  was  Geba,  only  six 
Europe  (Isaiah  xxiii.  2, 6 ;  Ix.  9.  Jer.ii.  10;  miles  distant    On  the  eastern  road  also, 
XXV.  22).    These  islands,  or  western  coast-  Jericho,  eighteen  miles  oil^  was  Israelitish 
lands,  appear  in  connection  with  Tyre,  since  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  15).    In  fact,  the  tribe  of 
from  the  Phcsnioians  it  was  that  the  Hebrews  Judah  would  have  stood  alone  but  that  it 
obtained  the  little  knowledge  they  had  of  commanded  some  of  Uie  Beqjamite  towns, 
maritime  aflUrs  and  the  maritime  districts  The  barrier  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
of  the  West  Indeed,  die  islands  and  shores  Mount  Ephraim. 

of  the  Western  or  Great  Sea,  the  Mediterra-  <  Israel,'  as  denoting  the  lend  occupied  by 

nean,  were  peopled  by  a  Phoenician  popn-  the  ten  revolted  tribes,  may  be  described  as 

lation,  with  which  the  mother  cities  on  the  being  die  eastern  coast  of  die  Meditorranesn, 

northern  coast  of  Palestine  kept  up  a  eon-  whose  boundaries  were  on  the  nordi,  Leba- 

stant  oommerei^  intercourse  (Isaian  xL  11 ;  non ;  on  the  west,  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the 

Ixvi  19.  Eaek.  xxvii.  85).    When  it  is  said,  south-west,  Philistia ;  on  the  south-east,  the 

in  Esther  x.  1,  that '  Ahasuerus  laid  a  tribute  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 

upon  the  land  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,'  the  river  Amon ;  and  on  the  east,  the  Arabian 

writer  meant  by  these  terms  to  represent  die  desert    Its  capital  was  Samaria.    The  king- 
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dom  of  Imel  ma  ruled  >ui»«iinlj  bj 
tmnlj  king!  during  t  period  of  mboOt  200 
jBire,  being  tt  iMtt  Anttojtd  by  Iht  Amj- 
riani,  eir.  T20A.C.,  in  oonHqasiu*  of  the 
Bins,  ohieBf  the  idolatry,  of  the  luUion  (3 
KingiiTii.  23). 

ITALY,  oBlled  by  the  Qreekt  Haiperi*,  ar 
Ihe  Westwn  Land,  u  it  Uy  to  the  vest  or 
Oreeoa,  probably  the  Hebriw  Kiltim  (Oea. 
X.  <),  or  Chiuim  (Nonb.  uiv.  34),  >  tmit- 
ful  peniniola  in  tha  norlh-«a>C  of  the  Hedi- 
temnein  Sta,  was  diridad  into,  t.  Upper  or 
Nontwro  Italy,  or  Oallia  CiuJpina  and  Li- 
gnria;  3,  Middle  Italy,  or  Italy  Proper,  oom- 
prlilng  EtniTl*,  Unibria,  Pieaniim,  Sun- 
nlum,  Lttiiuo,  and  Campuila  ;  3,  Lower 
Italy,  oi  Magna  Otseia,  which  aonaiated  wT 
Lacania,  Brnttium,  Calabria,  and  Apulia. 

Already  at  the  day  of  Penleeoat  ^petrad 
in  Jenualem  '  itrangerB  tkom  Borne,'  Ihe 
oapital  of  Italy  (Acta  ii.  10),afaewtiig  that  in 
the  Ifaen  mstiopolii  of  Ihe  vorid  had  been 
made  a  preparatiou  for  Ihe  goapal,  which 
was  aflarwardt  eaccesefally  proolaimsd  and 
eelabliihed  there  ohiefly  by  tha  a{K>atle  to  tha 
Oentilei  (Acta  iriii.  8;  xxvli.  uriiL  Hob. 
liii.  84). 

ITUH£A,  a  dlitiiet  wfai<di  in  the  time  of 
Jesoi  belonged  to  the  tstrarshy  of  Philip, 
■on  of  Harod.  IlorBa  is  mentioued  in  oon- 
naetloQ  wilh  TraebDnitia  (Luke  iiL  1 ),  and 
ii  henee  to  be  looked  for  in  the  north-easl- 
em  part  of  Perea.  In  1  Chron.  t.  10,  we  Snd 
B  tribe  of  Araba,  oallad  Jetnr  (oomp.  I  Chron. 
L  81,  and  Oeneaia  iiT.  IS),  belonging  to  tha 
Hagarilet,  whom  Benben,  Oad,  and  Ihe  half 
tribe  of  Hanaueh,  subdued  and  expelled. 
Jmu  is  obrionsly  Ihe  root  of  ItutBa.  We 
an  Ihns  taught  that  it  lay  in  the  ngim 
iioiili-«wtof  ^J" 
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and  Anranltia,  which  also  were  tuidtr  Phi- 
lip'a  goiemmeDt.  The  Dame  liu  not  in 
modem  times  been  disoorerad,  ao  that  w* 
oan  gJTe  only  this  general  refcreaca  for  Ihe 
locililj,  whioh  the  ancient*  deaoritw  as  a 
high  land  fnll  of  fllefM  and  caTema. 

IVOKT,  aorrectly  given  in  Ihe  Hebrew  a* 
leetJi,  or  4ltphants'  teith,  was  known  la  the 
Hebnwa  long  befbra  Ihey  were  familiar  with 
Ihe  anima]  itself,  whioh,  springing  froin  In< 
dia,  paised  throng  Persia  and  Western  Asia 
into  Ihe  more  weitem  pans  of  the  worid, 
though  elephants  of  a  hind  inferior  to  those 
in  India  existed  in  Africa  at  very  early  pe- 
riods. It  does  not  ^psar  that  elephanli 
were  well  known  to  Ihe  Jews  till,  in  Iha  time 
of  die  UaecabHs,  Ihey  bad  to  meet  them 
in  tha  flebl  of  battle.  Iiory  seems  to  have 
originally  some  to  the  Israelites  from  the 
Phianioians,  who  imported  prodnets  of  India 
and  distribnled  Ihem  over  the  west  (Eaahie! 
snii.  la).  Some  idea  maybe  formed  of  the 
luxury  of  Ihe  Fhcenioians  from  ihe  slatoment 
— eien  if  oonfiued  to  OTerlaylng,  and  that 
only  in  eaae  of  pleasnre-Teaeela— that  they 
used  iTory  for  the  banche*  of  their  ihipe 
(6).  Aa  in  Egypt,  so  in  PaleaUne,  iTory  was 
einployed  br  deotnating,  aliielly  l^  inlaying, 
eh^,  eonches,  and  olber  pieeas  of  fbmjture 
(1  Kings  I.  IS.  Amos  (i.  4),  thongb  aome- 
times  it  was  IsTiabad  on  rooma  or  even 
entire  edi&oes  <I  Kingi  "M.  30.  Amos  iii. 
10.  Paalms  ilr.  8).  Domeslie  ntensili  and 
image*  of  idol*  also  were  by  ^e  anaient* 
madsofiioiy,  Cranp.  Bcr.  niii.  12.  Solo- 
mon himteU  importad  iioi^wilh  gM,  siher, 
^tes,  and  paaeotA*.  This  enl  a^Uta  siti- 
elsa  of  Ihe  Und,  b«iaf  a  part  at  lb*  Ubuu 
paid  by  the  EthiopiAaf,  a     '    ' 
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JABESH  (H.  drynas),  sometimes  called  land,  in  order  to  choose  a  wift  of  his  own 
Jabesh-gilead,  a  considerable  city  (not  to  be  kindred  (zzvii).  While  onhiawaj,  Jacob  had 
confoanded  with  Jabez  in  Jodah,  1  Chnm.  a  remarkable  dream,  and  receiyed  of  God  a 
ii  d6)  lying  in  the  north  of  Qad,  or  the  promise  of  great  wealth  and  honoor;  which 
south-west  of  Manasseh,  in  Gilead,  beyond  induced  him  to  set  np  a  monument  of  stones, 
the  Jordan  (Judg.  zxi.  8,  leg.  1  Sam.  zl.  1.  on  which  he  poured  oil  (comp.  Jer.  iii.  0),  in 
2  Sam.  iL  4),  identified  with  the  modem  commemoration  of  the  Divine  condescension 
Wady  Jabes,  which,  lying  to  the  south-  (xzyiii.).  ArriTcd  in  Haran,  he  was  well  re- 
east  of  Beisan  (Bethshan,  or  Scythopolis),  ceiTcd  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Laban,  whom, 
sends  its  waters  from  the  east  into  the  Jor-  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  he 
dan,  some  miles  below  the  southern  end  of  served  seven  years  for  the  hand  of  the  fair 
the  Lake  of  Galilee.  BaeheU  but  was  deoeitfully  made  the  hus- 

JABBOK  (H.  evacuation),  *  river  on  the  band  of  the  ill-&vouied  LeiJi.  Another  seven 
east  of  Jordan,  which  rises  in  the  high  land*  years'  service  made  Baehel  his  wife.  By 
of  Basban,  and  falls  into  the  Jordan  oppo-  the  two,  and  Bllhah  and  Zilpah,  their  hand- 
site  S>ohem.  It  is  small,  but  has  water  in  maids,  Jacob  had  twelve  sons  andonedaugh- 
summer.  The  upper  Jabbok,  the  Nahr  Am*  tar  (zxiz.  zzz.  1 — ^24 ;  zzzv.  16,  Mg.)-  Mean- 
man,  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  while,  Jacob  formed  with  Laban  an  arrange- 
Ammonites  (Numb.  zzi.  24  Deut.  ill.  16).  ment  by  which  he  acquired  large  posses* 
The  lower  Jabbok  was  the  northern  bound*  sions,  employing  means  die  character  of 
ary  of  the  Amorite  kingdom  of  Sihon.  The  which  may  not  be  without  parallels,  but 
Jabbok  divided  the  high  land  of  Oilead  be-  which,  whether  found  in  modem  or  in  an- 
tween  Gad  and  Manasseh.  It  is  now  called  cient  times.  Christian  morality  condemns 
Wady  Zerka.    Comp.  Gen.  xzzii.  22.  (zzz.).    The  relations  between  Jacob  and 

JABIN  (H.  A«  that  Midi),  a  Canaanitish  his  uncle,  whiidi  had  ibr  some  time  been  of 

king  of  Haaor,  in  GalUee,  who  at  the  inva*  an  unpleasant  kind,  this  tnmsaotion  seri- 

slon  of  the  Israelites  effected  a  confederacy  ously  troubled  and  darkened,  so  that,  a  sepa- 

against  tliem,  and  was  beaten  by  Joshua  ration  becoming  desirable,  Jacob,  after  twenty 

(Joshua  zL  1,  teq,).    The  same  name  was  years'  service,  proceeded  to  retum  into  Ca- 

bome  by  a  successor  of  the  preceding,  who,  naan  with  his  wives,  ohUdren,  and  catde. 

in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  held  the  Israelites  Obliged  to  steal  away,  he  was  pursued  and 

in  subjection  for  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  overtaken  by  Laban  in  Gilead,  ^ere,  after 

which  his  general,  Sisera,  was  slain  by  Bank  disputes  of  a  threatening  nature,  the  uncle 

and  the  heroine  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  1,  tag.)*  >^^  nephew  came  to  terms  of  peace  (zzxi.). 

JACINTH,  or  Hyacinth,  in  Hebrew  Uh-  Besruiing  his  journey,  Jacob,  having  had 

them,  called  in  the  common  version  ligwr$f  an  extraordinary  interview  with  God  (see 

from  the  translation  of  the  Seventy  (Ezod.  Israbl),  was  alarmed  by  finding  on  the  road 

zzviii.  19.  Bevel.  xzL  20),  is  a  transparent  before  him  his  brother  Fsau,  whose  wrath 

red  stone,  with  a  tendency  to  yellow  and  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  took  steps  for 

brown,  less  valued  now  than  of  old.  conciliating.    Such  measures  were  not  ne- 

JACOB  (H.  he  that  suppianU;  A.M.  8844,  eessary.  Generous  in  his  nature,  Esau  came 

A.C.  2204,  V.  1836),  one  of  the  three  great  to  welcome,  not  assail  Jacob,  to  whom  he 

patriarchs  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  showed  brotherly  love  and  offered  a  guard 

earth  were  to  be  blessed  (Gen.  xxii.  18) ;  a  for  his  protection  (xxxii  xxziii.).    On  leav- 

promise  of  which  we  of  these  days  have  seen,  ing  his  Bedouin  brother,  Jacob,  still  jour- 

and  are  more  and  more  ftilly  seeing,  the  gra-  neying  towards  the  south. west,  at  lengUi  ar- 

dnal  Mfllment    He  was  the  son  of  Isaao  rived  in  Canaan,  coming  to  '  Shalem,  a  city 

and  Bebekah,  and  twin-brother  of  the  elder-  of  Schechem'  (18),  where  he  erected  an 

bom  Kflau,  whose  heel  in  the  burth  he  took  altar,  which  he  called  £l-el6he-Israel,  God, 

hold  of,  and  so  received  the  name  of  Jacob  tlu  God  of  ItrasL    From  this  place  he  went 

(Gen.  XXV.  21—26).    The  quiet,  domestic  southwardly  to  Bethel,  where  he  built  ano- 

character  of  the  latter  made  him  the  darling  ther  altar,  which  he  denominated  El-beth-el, 

of  his  mother,  who,  unhappily  misleading  God  of  Bethd,  or  of  God*s  house.    Travel- 

him,  through  false  kindness,  aided  him  to  ling  hence,  he  lost  in  childbirth,  at  Ephratah 

procure  his  brother's  privileges  as  the  first-  (Bethlehem),  Baohel,  whom  having  buried 

born,  and  so  gave  occasion  to  hatred  between  in  the  way,  he  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave, 

her  two  sons,  and  great  and  lasting  trouble  to  At  last,  he  reached  Hebron  and  rejoined  his 

her  favourite.    Having  reason  to  think  that  father,  whose  death  brought  once  more  toge* 

her  son's  safety  demanded  flight,  she  led  her  ther  Jacob  and  Esau,  who,  having  united  in 

husband  to  send  Jacob  to  Haran,  their  native  the  obsequies  of  their  parent,  separated  ap- 

E2 
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pare&ay  for  ever  (xxxTi.  6 — 8).  Whil«  Esaa  pelled  to  dig  welli  for  watering  hia  eattle 

repaired  to  Mount  Seir,  Edom,  Jacob  settled  (GtonesiB  xiirlfi.  18 ;  zxxriL  12),  though  no 

in  Canaan,  where  he  had  to  bewail  the  appa-  mention  is  made  of  such  a  fact  in  the  Book 

rent  loss  of  his  beloved  son  Joseph  (xxxrlL),  of  Genesis,  nor  are  we  sure  that  the  well 

whom,however,  compelled  by  famine  to  send  whieh  now  bears  the  patriarch's  name  is 

for  com  into  Egypt,  he  found  there  in  the  that  whieh  bore  it  in  me  earliest  times  of 

office  of  grand  Tixier,  and  to  whom  he  on  the  gospel ;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  prove 

invitation  went  down.    Here  he  lived  many  the  oontrary,  and  the  loeal  tradition  is  not 

years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  earthly  to  be  contemned. 

good,  in  the  district  of  Ooshen,  expressly  JAEL  (H.  a  Xct^),  the  wife  of  Heber  the 
chosen  as  the  best  fitted  for  die  abode  of  Kenite,  between  whose  house  and  the  king 
himself  and  his  family  (xxxix. — ^xlviL).  Ar-  of  Hasor  relations  of  amity  existed.  Avail- 
rived  at  the  advanced  age  of  147  years,  Jacob  ing  herself  of  these,  Jael  invited  Sisera,  ge- 
felt  the  approaoh  of  death.  He  therefore  neral  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  to  accept  die 
called  his  sons  around  him,  and,  with  the  shelter  of  her  roof  when,  being  defeated,  that 
knowledge  of  a  father  and  the  prophetic  eye  soldier  was  flying  for  his  lifo.  He  accepted 
of  a  sage,  pronounced  on  them  characteristic  the  asylum,  was  kindly  treated,  and  men, 
blessings  and  died.  According  to  an  oath  vdiile  asleep,  was  slain  by  his  hostess  (Judg. 
which  he  had  taken  from  Joseph,  his  dead  iv.  7,  leg.).  The  deed  is  highly  praised  (v. 
body,  having,  in  agreement  with  Egyptian  34) ;  whence  we  may  learn  Ihat  it  is  no  less 
usage,  been  embalmed,  was  conveyed  into  for  warning  and  avoidance  than  imitation 
Canaan,and  interred  at  Hebron  (xlviiL — 1.).  that  the  Christian  must  study  narratives 
Thus  was  preserved  a  memorial  of  the  promise  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
made  by  God  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  him-  JAIB  (H.  light ;  A.  M.  8041,  A.  0. 1607, 
seli;  that  the  land  of  Canaan  should  belong  Y.  1401),  a  Oileadito,  one  of  the  Hebrew 
to  their  race ;  and  dins,  even  in.  death,  was  Shophethn,  or  Judges,  who  ruled  Israel 
the  right  of  possession  illustrated,  and  ae-  for  two-and-twenty  years.  His  private  pro- 
tnal  possession  in  some  sort  taken.  perty  was  large,  for  he  possessed  in  his  na- 

Jacob  is  one  of  tiiose  passive  characters  tive  district  thirty  towns ;  so  that  to  each 
that  are  constantly  under  the  power  of  eir-  of  his  thirty  sons,  whose  dignity  was  such 
cumstances,  from  which,  receiving  an  im-  that  they  lode  on  thirty  ass-colts,  he  gave 
press,  they  prove  good  or  bad  according  to  one  of  these  places,  which,  after  him,  were 
evente.  Thus  we  find  him  all  his  life  sub-  named  Havath-jair,  Jair^s  villages  (Judg.  z. 
ject  to  outward  influences,  without  possess-  8 — 5.  Comp.  1  Kings  iv.  18). 
ing  the  internal  power  necessaiy  to  subdue  JAIBUS,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  whose 
them  to  his  wiU.  Under  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Jesus  restored  to  life ;  in  doing 
mother,  and  living  tranquilly  in  her  tent,  he  whidi  he  gave  utterance  to  an  intimation  of 
reciprocates  the  love  which  he  excites  in  her  his  doctrine  that  death  is  properly  but  a 
and  her  household ;  but,  yielding  to  the  pres-  sleep,  in  the  words, '  Uie  maid  is  not  dead,  but 
sure  of  her  stronger  will,  he  commite  a  mis-  aleepeth'  (Matt  ix.  Mark  v.  Luke  viiL). 
deed  that  proves  the  fbst  of  a  series  of  bad  JAMES  (the  Elder),  in  the  original  tha 
or  unhi^py  actions,  in  which  he  is  carried  same  name  as  Jacob,  is  a  name  borne  in 
along  in  life,  now  flying  from  his  in-  the  New  Testament  by  one  of  the  Twelve 
jored  brother,  now,  through  his  own  evil  Apostles,  son  of  the  Galilean  Zebedee  and 
conscience,  mistrusting  that  brother's  gene-  Salome,  and  brother  of  the  qpostle  John,  in 
rosity ;  serving  his  uncle  during  his  prime,  coi^unction  with  whom  he,  while  pursuing 
and  gaining  advantage  over  and  fireedom  his  business  as  a  fisherman,  was  called  to 
from  him  only  by  the  cunning  which  is  the  high  office  of  being  an  apostte  of  Jesus 
the  eharacteristio  resource  of  weakness;  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  ai,  33 ;  z.  3.  Mark  L 19, 30. 
till,  yielding  to  the  imperious  demands  Luke  v.  10 ;  vi  14).  The  two,  with  Peter, 
of  hunger,  he  fonns  a  connection  with  a  were  admitted  into  the  special  confidence  of 
foreign  land,  into  which  he  is  at  length  in-  the  Lord  (Mark  ▼.  87 ;  xiii  8.  Luke  viii. 
Toluntarily  led,  and  where  he  terminates  his  51) ;  so  that  James  was  present  at  his  trans- 
days  in  a  state  of  prosperous  dependence,  figuration  (Matt  xvii.  1)  and  at  his  humiti. 
Had  he  possessed  more  internal  power,  he  ation  in  the  garden  (Matt  xxvL  87),  a  privi- 
would  hardly  have  done  his  modier's  evil  lege  which  may  have  been  iStie  occasion  why 
bidding,  or  been  necessitated  to  lean  on  the  their  mother  preferred  a  petition  for  their  pre- 
unsafe  staff  of  Egyptian  munificence.  eminence  (Matt  xx.  31).    James  and  John 

JACOB'S  WELL  was,  in  the  days  of  our  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  for  energy 

Lord,  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  the  vicinity  of  character,  which,  while  yet  unrestrained  by 

of  Schechem,  not  Ui  firom  the  road  leading  the  mild  and  loviog  spirit  of  the  gospel, 

ikrom  Jerusalem  to  OalBee,  iriiich  was  con-  broke  out  on  one  occasion  into  a  request 

aidered  to  have  been  dug  by  the  patriarch  that  Jesus  would  smite  with  Uf^tning  an 

whose  name  it  bore  (John  iv.  6, 13).   There  inhospitable  village  of  Samaritans  (Luke  ix. 

can  be  scarody  a  doubt  that,  like  other  no-  03),  on  which  account  it  probably  was  that 

mads,  Jacob,  when  in  these  parts,  was  com-  they  received  from  tiieir  Master  the  name  of 


^^  Si  f!''  "  ??«!?'B~  (»«*  "t-  rf  in  Ter.  3,  miul  be  uialhM  perwn,  ud  It 
17).  The  •cavity  whioh  Junoi  <lupI>T»d  probtblj  Junai  th«  Lwi,  um  of  Alphan*, 
daring  Qia  lUetiina  of  Jmd>  q>p«>n  to  hno  ud  bcothw  of  th<  Lord  (John  riL  6  rehn 
b«n  rammed  kflar  ttae  mutiulon,  tin  be  to  in  auliat  period)  Thii  emingnt  iKnan 
wu  mule  ut  oldest  of  Oie  wrath  of  Herod 
Agripttt,  who,  A.  D.  iS,  eaoeed  him  to  be 
baheulad  (Aet*  ziL  1,  3},  Thu,  in  foim- 
Bent  of  the  •oidi  of  Chrial,  did  June*  drink 
of  hia  Mmm'*  eiip  (Matthew  zz.  30—23. 
KMfcl.SS— M). 

The  bunOy  to  lAleh  Jania*  and  John  be- 
loDfnl  poiaaaaed  waie  property,  being,  aa 
would  l^pear,  the  joint  owner  of  ■  Addnr 
barqne  on  the  Lake  <d  Galilee,  in  the  woik- 
ing  of  whioh  ther  emploTed  hind  tenuiti 
(HaAL20.  Lake  t.  10). 


JAMES,  diiiJDgiiitbed  from  the  fbrmer  m 
•aie  Lew'  (Mark  it.  10),  or  'eon  of  Al- 
plueoa,'  wu  ilao  probablj  an  apoetle  (Httt. 
«.  8.  Huk  iiL  18.  Luke  li.  1ft.  Acta  i.  18). 
Alpfannii  )■  a  Greoiaed  fonn  of  the  Aramiio 
CTeophaa,  Cleopae,  or  KJopea  (John  lii.  85). 
Hence  Jamea  the  Leu  waa  >on  of  Mary,  the 
aiater  of  Chriefe  molher  (John  zii.  2ft. 
Mark  xri.  1.  Lnke  xbt.  10),  tad  Jimea 
and  Jeans  were  eiaten'  eona,  or  eonaini ;  on 
whiih  aeconnt,  with  a  latilode  not  anknown 
to  (he  Hebrew,  Jamee  ie  called  '  the  Lord'a 
brother'  (Oa).  i.  10;  comp.  John  rii.  8.  1 
Cor.  ii.  ft.  Mmihew  liiL  6ft.  Mirk  ri.  3). 
From  the  paaukge  in  Oalitiui,  it  appean 
that  Junes  the  Leae  held  ■  prominent  Bta- 
oun  in  the  chnroh  at  Jenualem ;  and  Acta 
lli.  17  ahowa  oa  a  penon  of  dialinetiDn  in 
the  Bame  commanity  bearing  the  name  of 
Jamea.  who,  aa  Junaa  the  Elder  Is  apoken 


we  find  in  Acta  it.  IS,  iq.;  hd.  16,  »tq- 
Oil.  IL  9,  13,  where  he  «pp»n  u  hl^  In 
□ffire  in  the  cbnrch  at  Jemaalem ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Jamea  the  Elder,  b« 
aeema  to  h»Te  been  simply  termed  Junea 
(1  Cor.  IT.  7).  Rig  alttince  with  Jeana  and 
hia  own  character  combined  to  mae  Um  to 
the  dignity  he  held.  The  inflnettoe  which 
enined  he  emplojed  for  the  fortherance  of 
his  Jewish  riews  of  the  goapel,  and  ao  waa 
brought  into  collision  with  the  jostle  Pud. 
According  to  Josephas  (A^'tiq.  zi.  0,  1),  be 
waa  atoned  to  death,  at  the  (legation  Mt  tha 
high-priest  Ananaa,  eir.  63  A.  D. 

The  passage  in  Josephua  is  so  important 
an  indirect  confirmation  of  the  gospel  hia- 
tory,  that  we  shall  set  down  (he  histoiian'a 
words: — 'Aninns'  (or Ananias)  'assembled 
the  Sanhedrim  of  judges,  and  brought  betbre 
them  the  brother  of  Jeens  who  was  called 
Chriat,  his  name  was  James,  and  eome  of 
his  companions.  And  when  he  bad  made 
an  aecosation  against  Ihem,  as  breakers  of 
the  law,  he  deliTered  tbem  to  be  stoned.' 

JAHE8,  THE  EPISTLE  OF,  written  by 
James,  '  a  servant  of  Ood  and  of  the  Lord 
Jesas  Chrisl,'  probably  James  the  Lesa,  ia 
termed  a  eatbolia  or  general  epislle,  becanae 
addreascd  not  to  a  particular  commDmily,  bat 
to  Christian  eonrerte  from  Jodaiam,  of  the 
twelTc  tribes,  tbat  is,  of  the  great  body  of 
the  HebrewDation,Bcaltendataoad<NrUTinc 
in  heatheo  and  foreign  lands. 
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The  epistle,  whieh  most  have  been  written  urgent  importtnoe,  James  describes  the  tnie 
before  A.  D.  02,  when  its  author  was  put  to  origin  ot  pieralent  wars  and  fightings,  and 
death,  appeared  in  a  period  of  trial  and  per-  severely  reproves  die  vices  of  cupidity  and 
secution  which  caused  men  to  waver  in  ttieir  sensuality.  Evil -speaking  is  condemned, 
fidelity,  and  occasioned  many  sudden  alter-  and  an  irreligious  trusting  In  time  to  come, 
nations  of  condition  (i.  2 — 12 ;  v.  10),  and  vdiieh  was  the  more  blameworthy  because 
when  it  was  expected  that  the  coming  of  the  tlie  Lord  was  about  to  make  his  second  ad- 
Lord  drew  nigh  (v.  7 — 9).  False  views  of  vent  (iv.).  Then  follow  charges  of  oppres- 
the  origin  of  temptations  (i.  13)  and  of  the  sion  and  injustice  against  rich  men,  whieh 
justifying  efllcacy  of  faith  (ii.  14—20),  as  it  is  dif&cult  to  think  Christians  could  have 
well  as  general  improprieties  of  conduct  (iL  rendered  themselves  liable  to,  and  which  may 
1 ;  iii.  1;  iv.  1),  so  prevailed,  that  James  refer  to  heathens,  the  rather  because,  in  v.  7, 
considered  it  his  duty  to  pen  this  letter.  The  the  writer  seems  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
passage  relating  to  faith  and  works  (ii.  14 —  his  first  address,  exhorting  his  *  brethren'  to 
20)  is  of  special  importance  as  marking  the  be  < patient  unto  the  coming  ot  the  Lord' 
contrast  held  to  have  existed  between  this  (7 — 11).  Evils  which  appear  to  have  arisen 
pillar  of  the  church  (Gal.  ii.  0)  and  repre-  from  the  contrary  practice,  probably  since  ju- 
sentative  of  the  Jewish  school  of  Christians,  dicial  oaths  before  heathen  tribunals  (comp. 
and  the  aposUe  Paul,  whose  views  on  justi-  ii  0)  involved  the  invocation  of  idols,  in- 
fication  by  faith  (Gal.  ii.  10)  it  may  appear  duced  the  writer  altogether  to  problbit  swear- 
designed  to  withstand.  The  piece,  however,  ing.  Then  follow  directions  of  a  practical 
is  a  striking  proof  that  speculative  opinions,  nature,  which  bring  remarks  on  the  ei&cacy 
however  important  in  themselves,  cannot  of  heartfelt  prayer  and  the  greatness  of  that 
suppress  in  the  Ghristisn's  heart  the  natural  work  which  is  performed  in  the  conversion 
fruits  of  the  divine  religion  of  the  Redeemer  of  sinners. 

of  the  world,  for  the  letter  is  replete  with  If  the  epistie  terminates  somewhat  ab- 

the  wisdom,  gentieness,  love,  and  goodness  ruptiy,  the  fact  is  only  in  keeping  with  its 

of  the  gospel.    After  the  usual  greeting,  the  general  character,  in  which,  although  a  train 

writer  speaks  of  the  topic,  temptation,  which,  of  thought  may  with  care  be  traced,  there 

as  of  the  most  pressing  importance,  was  up-  are  scarcely  any  of  the  ordinary  observances 

pennost  in  his  mind  (L  2 — 14).     Referring  and   tokens  of  orderly  arrangement.     The 

evil  to  man's  lusts,  he  ascribes  good  to  Ood,  piece   is  unartistic,   a  production  of  piety 

who  had  brought  forth  Christians  as  a  kind  rather  than  literature,  yet  containing  pas- 

of  first-fruits  of  his  new  creation,  and  they  sages  of  high  literary  merit  (i.  17,  27 ;  ii. 

ought,  in  consequence,  to  be  gentle  and  ex-  17 — ^20 ;  iii.). 

ceUent.    Hence  arise  an  exhortation  against  The  epistle  shows  that  at  the  very  early 

prevalent  vices,  and  a  briei^  but  fine  and  period  to  which  it  refers,  an  organisation 

true  description  of  religion  (14 — 27).   Hav-  already  existed  in  the  Christian  church  by 

tug  spoken  of  the  needy,  tiie  writer  is  led  which  each  community  was  governed.   Thus 

by  association  of  ideas  to  warn  his  readers  the  brethren  met  in  their  assemblies,  which 

against  that  unchristian  partiality  which  neg-  were  open  to  the  public  (ii.  2),  and  which 

lecta  the  humble  to  show  honour  to  the  great  were  obviously  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  syna- 

Tbis  disregard  to  the  poor  was  the   more  gogue,  this  very  word  being  used.     These 

inconsistent,  because  Christians  themselves  churches  were  presided  over  by  elders,  whose 

had  suffered  from  the  injustice  of  rich  hea-  duty  it  was!  to  visit  the  sick  (i.  27),  and, 

then  men ;  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  equal  having  prayed  over  them,  to  anoint  diem 

affections  is  urged  by  the  consideration  that  with  oil  and  pronounce  the  forgiveness  of 

a  law  is  equslly  broken  whether  transgressed  their  sins  (v.  10).    The  members  succoured 

in  one  point  or  many  (ii.  1 — 12).  Theunbro-  each  other  in  want,  and,  confessing  to  one 

therly  spirit  arose,  according  to  the  sequence  another  their  sins,  afforded  the  aid  of  mutual 

of  <he   apostie's  thoughts,  from  erroneous  advice  and  prayer  (10).   They  also  employed 

notions  respecting  faith,  as  if  mere  belief  themselves  in  endeavours  to  convert  sinners 

had  a  savmg  power  (12—20).  This  religion  (19,  20). 

of  the  head  had  also  occasioned  a  despotic  The  existence  in  this  epistle  and  in  otlier 
manner  of  acting,  accompanied  by  an  ungo-  parts  of  the  New  Testament  (Galatians  i.  7 
vemed  tongue,  whose  transgressions  are  re-  — 9 ;  ii.  4 — 9,  11 — 14)  of  evidence  that  Uie 
proved,  as  well  as  its  natural  effects,  '  bitter  earliest  expounders  and  advocates  of  Chris- 
envying  and  strife ;'  and  a  picture  is  by  im-  tianity  were  not  in  all  points  agreed,  affords 
plication  drawn  of  the  state  of  Christians,  an  assurance  of  the  good  faitii  which  pre- 
which  proves  that  writers  who  paint  the  ear-  vailed  on  all  sides  in  &e  Christian  charch ; 
liest  days  of  Christianity  as  morally  all  sun-  for  had  imposture  had  any  part  in  the  fabrica- 
shine,  borrow  largely  from  their  own  imagi-  tion  or  modification  of  our  sacred  writings, 
nations.  The  reproof  is  terminated  by  a  these  signs  of  disagreement  would  have  been 
beantiftd  description  of  '  the  wisdom  that  is  careftilly  erased.  The  same  divergences  prove 
from  above'  (iit).  Reverting  to  the  same  that  the  books  must  have  come  into  exist- 
topic,  doubdess  from  a  conviction   of  its  enue  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  after 
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whioh  professors  began  to  regard  diversity 
of  opinion  as  a  great  eril,  to  treat  deyiations 
fromestAblished  opinions  as  heresies,  and  to 
excommunioate  their  authors.  Troe  Chris- 
tian toleration  scarcely  sonriYed  the  apos- 
tolic age. 

JANNES  and  JAMBRES  are  in  3  Tim. 
iii.  8  mentianed  as  the  Egyptian  magicians 
who  withstood  Hoses  (Exod.  vii.  11,  23), 
who,  however,  appear  to  hftve  been  more 
than  two.  This  disagreement,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  names  (comp.  Ooo  and 
Maooo),  give  reason  to  think  that  we  have 
here  a  vdio  and  a  trace  of  a  Jewish  tradition 
which  prevailed  on  the  sulgect  in  the  fint 
century. 

JAPHETH.    See  Ditibiov. 

JABEB,  eaUed  in  Hos.  v.  id;  z.  6,  <king 
Jareb,'  or  the  *  king  of  Jareb,'  neither  of 
which  is  known  in  history.  The  word  is 
probably  an  epithet  describing  the  ruler  of 
Assyria,  as  *  the  hostile'  or '  the  great  king.' 
Comp.  3  Kings  xviii.  19. 

JABMUTH,  a  city  in  Judah  (Joshua  xv. 
85),  which,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Israel- 
ites, was  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish  king  (x. 
3 ;  xiL  11).  It  now  lies  in  ruins,  under  Uie 
name  of  Jarmule,  about  twenty  miles  south- 
west from  Jerusalem,  in  the  direction  of 
Oasa. 

JASHOBEAM,  son  of  Haohmon  (1  Chron. 
xi.  11),  called  also  Taohmon  (2  Ssul  zxilL 
8),  one  of  David's  heroes;  the  chief  of  three 
who  appear  to  have  fought  together  in  a 
chariot,  or  on  foot,  a  manner  of  fighting  pre- 
valent among  the  Hebrews. 

JASON  is  properly  a  Greek  name  which, 
from  the  time  when  Greek  influences  made 
themselves  felt  among  the  Jews,  individuals 
of  that  nation  were  led  to  adopt  (from  Jbsum, 
or  Jothmd),  according  to  a  custom  which  pre- 
vailed of  borrowing  frum  the  Greeks  names 
similar  in  sound  to  their  own  native  Hebrew 
appellation»— a  practice  which  has  something 
resembling  it  in  the  practice  of  modem  Is- 
raelites, as  Braham  instead  of  ilbraham.  The 
name,  which  occun  thrice  in  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  is  found  in  Bom.  xvi.  21  as  a 
kinsman  of  PauL  This  relationship  may 
explain  the  ikct  that  in  Thessalonioa  Paul  is 
found  a  guest  of  Jason  (Acts  xvii.  5). 

JASPEB  (from  a  Hebrew  word  of  similar 
form),  an  opaque,  many-coloured  stone,  of 
the  species  qusrtz,  which  was  in  common 
use  among  the  ancients  for  ornament  PUny 
remarks  of  it,  that  though  surpassed  by  many, 
it  retains  the  glory  of  being  very  ancient 
(Exod.  xxviii.  20.  Ezek.  xxviii.  18.  Bevel, 
iv.  8 ;  xxi.  18, 19). 

JAVAN,  son  of  Japheth,  and  forefather  of 
the  Asiatic  or  Ionian  (Ion,  Ivan)  Greeks, 
who,  as  lying  nearer  to  the  Hebrews,  would 
give  them  their  own  name  for  the  country ; 
which  name,  Javan,  may  therefore,  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  be  taken  to  represent  the 
Greeks  of  Ionia  and  of  Greece  Proper  (Gen. 


X.  2—4.  Isaiah  Ixvi.  19.  Ezekiel  xxvii. 
18). 

JAZEB  (H.  he  that  helps),  a  city  in  Persea, 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxii.  1).  Its 
position  is  not  well  known,  but  it  has  been 
sought  somewhat  south  of  Babbath  Ammon, 
and  identliied  with  Wady  Sir,  whose  water 
flows  into  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho.  At 
that  place  are  some  small  pools,  whidi  are 
thought  to  be  the  sea  of  Jazer  mentioned  in 
Jer.  xlviii.  82 ;  for  sea,  in  Biblical  language, 
often  means  only  a  sheet  of  water. 

JEALOUS  (F.  jalmtgf  from  a  Greek  root 
signifying  to* be  hot'),  a  heated  state  of 
mind  arising  from  the  possession  by  another 
of  what  belongs  to  yourself.  The  term  is 
used  of  God  as  strongly  descriptive  of  his 
abhonence  of  idols,  which  received  the  ho- 
nour due  to  Him  only  (Exodus  xx.  6 ;  comp. 
Is.  xlii.  8.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  08). 

JEABIM  signifies  wood  (Josh.  xv.  10). 
Mount  Jearim  (Har-Jearim,  that  is.  Wood- 
mount)  was  the  name  of  a  small  hilly  ridge, 
along  which  ran  the  boundary  of  Jndidi, 
westward  from  Jerusalem.  A  neighbouring 
town  was  hence  called  Eiijath«>jearim  (9). 

JEBUS  (H.  which  treads  under  foot),  the 
ancestor  of  the  Jebusites,  a  clan  of  Canaan- 
ites  (Gen.  x.  16)  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  invasion,  were  settled  on  Moimt 
Judah,  or  Ephraim  (Joshua  ix.  1.  Numb, 
xiii.  29),  being  under  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment (Josh.  z.  1, 23),  whom  Joshua  defeated 
(xi.  xxiv.  11),  but  could  not  capture  their 
stronghold,  which  was  afterwards  called  Je- 
rusalem (see  the  article ;  xv.  8,  63),  where, 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  Jebusites  are 
found  predominant  (Judg.  xix.  11),  though 
some  Israelites  seem  to  have  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  place  (i.  21;  comp.  iii.  5), 
which  was  conquered  by  David,  together 
with  Zion,  ito  chief  bulwark  (2  Sam.  v.  6, 
seq.),  but  the  Jebusite  population  were  not 
exterminated  (xxiv.  16).  The  remnant  of 
them  was  made  tributary  by  Solomon  (1 
Kings  ix.  20,  seq.).  Jebusites  are  mentioned 
alter  the  captivity  (Ezra  ix.  1). 

JEDUTHUN  (H.  who  gives  praise),  a  Le- 
vite  appointed  by  David,  after  the  ark  had 
been  brought  to  Zion,  to  aid  with  music  and 
song  in  conducting  divine  worship  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  41, 42).  He  was  aided  by  his  sons,  who 
prophesied  with  a  harp  to  give  thanks  and 
to  praise  God  (xxv.  8 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  v. 
12).  Hence  there  arose  a  family  or  race  of 
singers,  who,  either  from  lineage  or  profes- 
sion, were  termed  sons  of  Jeduthun  (2  Chron. 
V.  12;  xxix.  14 ;  xxxv.  15.  Neh.  xi.  17).  To 
JeduUiun,  the  chief  musician,  are  inscribed 
certain  Psalms  (xxxix.  Ixii.  Ixxvii.),  but  pro- 
bably only  with  relation  to  the  composition 
of  the  music  or  its  performance. 

JEGAB-SAHADUTHA,  an  Aramean  ex- 
pression which  signifies  mount  of  witness, 
being  of  the  same  import  as  the  Hebrew 
Oaleed  (Gen.  zxxi.  47).    The  former  terra 
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was  used  by  Laban,  who  was  an  AramflBan 
(xxT.  20 ;  zxriii.  2),  and  belonged  to  a  race 
which  extended  to  the  north  ot  Palestine, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tigris,  being 
by  political  rather  than  national  or  lingoistio 
qualities  divided  into  Western  Aranusans, 
known  by  the  special  name  of  Syrians,  and 
Eastern  Aramasans,  that  is,  Mesopotamians, 
Babylonians.  The  language  of  the  latter 
generally  bears  the  name  of  Chaldee. 

JEHOAHAZ  (H.  paaasion  of  Jehovah; 
A.M.  4700,  A.  0.  848,  V.  856),  son  of  Jeho, 
eleventh  king  of  Israel,  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Joash,  king  of 
Judah.  Daring  a  reign  of  seventeen  years 
(comp.  2  Kings  xiii.  10;  xiv.  1)  he  eonfci- 
nued  a  oonrse  ot  idolatrous  disobedience, 
and  was  in  consequence  made  subject  to  the 
Syrians,  and  reduced  so  low  that  he  could 
not  muster  more  than  fifty  horsemen,  ten 
chariots,  and  ten  thousand  infantry.  His 
repentance,  however,  was  accepted,  and  the 
day  of  Israel's  doom  was  postponed  (2  Kings 
X.  33  ;  xiii.  1—9). 

JEHOAHAZ,  or  SHALLUM  (A.  M.  4939, 
A.C.  609,  V.  608),  seventeenth  king  of  Ju- 
dah, son  of  Josiah  and  Hamutal,  was,  after 
a  bad  reign  of  three  months,  deposed  by 
Pharaoh  Necho,  who,  since  his  conquest  of 
Josiah,  exerted  an  influence  over  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  The  dispossessed  monarch 
was  carried  captive  into  Egypt  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  81—34.  2  Ghron.  xxxvi.  1—3).  In 
Jer.  xxii.  11,  Jehoahax  bears  the  name  of 
Shallum,  which  may  have  been  his  personal 
appellation,  exchanged  for  the  former  on  his 
ascending  the  throne. 

JEHOASH,  or  JOASH  (H.  fin  of  Jeho- 
vah; A.  M.  4716,  A.  G.  832,  V.  841  or  839), 
son  of  Jehoahaz,  and  twelfth  king  of  Israel, 
reigned  sixteen  years.  The  repentance  of 
his  faxya  and  good  qualities  of  his  own 
caused  some  diminution  in  Israel's  disobedi- 
ence to  God;  consequences  of  which  were  seen 
in  the  pious  concern  the  monarch  showed  to 
the  dying  prophet  Elisha,  and  his  three- 
fold defeat  of  the  Syrians.  The  vigour  thus 
gained  was,  however,  unhappily,  turned 
against  Hebrew  interests;  for  Jehoash  made 
war  on  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  who,  proud 
of  his  conquest  of  Edom,  had  challenged 
his  neighbour  in  Samaria.  Israel  was  vic- 
torious, but,  probably  from  some  remnant  of 
a  brotherly  feeling,  stopped  short  of  destroy- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Lamentable, 
however,  is  it  to  see  these  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Hebrew  race  engaged  in  mutual 
conflict  the  moment  that  the  defeat  of  foreign 
enemies  gave  them  some  spare  strength.  The 
reply  of  Joash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah 
aflbrds  an  interesting  instance  of  the  beauty 
and  expressiveness  of  the  Eastern  parable 
(2  Kings  xiii.  10— xiv.  16). 

JEHOIAGHIN  (H.  $trmgth  rf  Jehovah ; 
A.M.  4951,  A.G.  597,  V.  599),  called  also 
Jecouiah  (1  Ghronides  iii.  16),  Jecbonias 


(Matt  L  12),  son  and  snooessor  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  and  nineteenth  king  of  Judah,  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  generally  adverse  character, 
but  of  whose  exact  nature  we  have  no  infor- 
mation, though  it  seems  strange  to  find  him 
apparently  taking  the  sceptre  as  a  matter  of 
right  when  his  father  had  been  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon.  The  now  rapidly  sinking 
glory  of  Judah  was  not  retarded  by  this  pow- 
erless monarch,  who,  unwarned  by  all  the 
punishments  sufTered  by  his  predecessors, 
pursued  a  wicked  and  idolatrous  course 
(Jer.  xiii.  18,  teq,),  and  was  consequently, 
in  the  eighth  year  ot  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (comp.  Jer.  lit  28,  29),  earried  cap- 
tive to  the  now  all-conquering  Babylon,  toge- 
ther with  his  harem,  his  court,  and  the  chief 
men  of  his  kingdom.  Many  years  did  Jeho- 
iachin  languish  in  chains,  tOl  at  last  Evil- 
Merodaoh  alleviated  his  lot  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6, 
t$q»  2  Ghron.  xxxvi.  8,  teq.)» 

JEHOIAKIM  (H.  coiffirtnation  if  J^w- 
vofc ;  A.  M.  4940,  A.  C.  608,  V.  608),  eigh- 
teenth  king  of  Judah,  whom,  having  deposed 
his  elder  brother,  Jehoahas,  Neeho  set  on 
the  throne,  substatuting  this  for  his  former 
name,  Eliakim.  As  the  result,  he  became 
a  tributary  and  vassal  of  Egypt,  to  meet 
whose  demands  he  heavily  taxed  his  own 
people.  This  subjection,  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  the  king  of  Egypt  at 
Garehemish,  was  in  three  years  exchanged 
for  enslavement  to  the  Ghaldees ;  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, his  father's  assaOant,  earried 
the  nominal  king  of  Judah  a  captive  lo  Ba- 
bylon, since  he  could  not  be  turned  away  from 
evil  by  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  nor  even 
by  the  distinct  threat,  *he  shall  be  buried 
with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast 
forth  beyond  the  walls  of  Jerusalem '  (Jer. 
xxii.  19).  The  wicked  monarch  even  sought 
to  take  Jeremiah's  life,  and  actually  slew 
another  faithful  prophet,  Urijah  (xxvi.  20, 
eeq.),  and  burned  Jeremiah's  prophetio  roll 
(xxxvi.  21 — ^23).  As  a  chief  cause  of  his 
deposition,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  filled  Je* 
rusalem  with  innocent  blood  (2  Kings  xxiiL 
3Q,teq.;  xxiv.  1 — 6.   2  Ghron.  xxxvi.  1 — 8). 

Jehoiakim's  conduct  is  that  of  a  man 
whom  wickedness  has  driven  to  desperation, 
and  desperation  made  a  fooL  BaUier  than 
turn  to  God,  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  own 
bad  courses;  and  when  hindrances  of  the 
most  legitimate  kind  appeared,  instead  of 
reflecting  on  their  admonitions,  he  took  vio- 
lent measures  to  remove  them  out  of  his 
way,  regardless  alike  of  human  blood  and 
his  own  degradation.  Having  imbrued  his 
hands  in  lite  blood  of  prophets,  he  made 
war  on  their  writings,  and,  like  a  madman, 
thought  he  could  idter  the  inevitable  oours* 
of  events  by  destroyiog  the  record  of  words 
which  did  not  determine,  but  merely  de- 
scribed them.  Vain  are  all  these  resources 
against  God  and  his  changeless  and  invin- 
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olble  laws.     Bat  of  all  the   reaonrees   of  Ahab,  king  of  larael,  with  whom,  howertr, 

wickedness  none  is  so  absurd  as  the  bom-  Jehoshaphat  entered  into  close  political  rs- 

ing  of  books ;  for  even  when  copies  were  lations  for  the  purpose  of  withstanding  his 

rare  the  dreaded  evil  was  not  averted,  and  powerful  enemy,  the  Syrians  (1  Kings  zziL). 

undying  infamy  was  earned.  The  social  and  religions  ameliorations  of 

JEHOBAM   (H.  tsaUation  cf  Jtikaoah  ;  Jehoshaphat  were  rewarded  by  victories,  to 

A.  M.  4665,  A.  C.  883,  V.  889),  fifth  king  of  which  they  greatly  conduced,  over  the  Hoab- 

Judah,  son  snd  successor  of  the  pious  Jeho-  ites,  Edomites,  and  Ammonites ;  but  his  ts- 

shaphat,  by  whose  lessons  he  did  not  profit  forms  seem  to  have  been  greatly  dependent 

From  the  existence  of  incongruous  dates  on  his  own  personal  influence ;  for  after  his 

(comp.  1  Xings  zxii.  00,  51.    2  Kings  viiL  demise,  they,  as  must  be  all  dianges  which 

16),  he  is  thought  to  have  reigned  for  two  have  not  their  root  and  growth  in  the  peo- 

years  conjointly  with  his  father.    Through  pie,  were  for  the  most  part  of  brief  duration 

the  all-prevailing  influence  of  his  spouse,  (2  Kings  iii.). 

Athaliah,  he  became  a  aealous  promoter  of        JEHU  (H.  As  that  it;  A.M.  4072,  A.C. 

the  worship  of  Baal,  and  ere  long  destroyed  876,  V.  884),  the  tenth  king  of  Israel,  hav- 

the  good  which  Jehoshaphat  had  originated,  ing  extirpated  the  fiunily  of  Ahab,  began  the 

Impiety  led  to  crime.    In  order  to  make  his  fiiUi  (Zimri  being  reckoned)  dynasty  in  Is- 

throne  secure  and  augment  his  riches,  he  rael  (comp.  2  Kings  ix.  2.  2  Chron.  xxii.  7, 

slew  his  six   brothers,  besides  other  per-  *tq,).    As  by  his  position  naturally  placed 

sons  of  distinction.    Good  men  mourned,  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  family,  he 

Elqah  threatened.    In  vain :  the  infatuated  proceeded  to  put  down  in  Samuia  the  ser- 

monaieh  went  on  his  way,  and  brought  Ju-  vice  of  Baal  (2  Kings  x.  18,  teq.),  but  the 

dab  to  a  lower  religions  degradation  than  bovine  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  and  Egypt  he 

idolatrous  Israel.     The  extemsl  condition  did  not  touch,  probably  because  he  found 

of  his  kingdom  eorresponded  with  its  inter-  it  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  sfl^ections  and 

nal  vices.    The  Edomites  wrested  from  his  habits  of  the  people.    Under  him,  Israel, 

hands  their  national  independence  (comp.  which  was  now  weak  and  without  aid  from 

Oen.  xxvii.  40).    His  idolatry  set  Libnah,  Judah,  lost  all  its  trans-Jordanic  posses- 

a  priestly  city,  in  revolt  against  him.    The  sions,  which  were  captured  by  the  Syrians. 

Philistines  rose  in  hostility.    The  Arabians  After  a  powerless  reign  of  twenty-eight  years, 

made  a  foray  into  his  country,  and  carried  Jehu  finished  his  days  in  Samaria  (2  Kings 

ofl^  even  from  Jerusalem,  all  his  sons  save  x.  84—^6). 

one.     After  a  melancholy  reign  of  eight        JEOPABDT  (T.  gefoAr,' danger,' Scottish 

years,  he  died  of  a  very  painful  disease  (a  jtpari),  is  the  translation,  in    Luke   viii. 

dysentery),  unlamented,  and  condemned  to  82,  of  a  term  signifying  <  to  be  in  peril,' 

exclusion  ttom  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  which  in  Acts  xix.  27,  40,  is  rendered  <  dan- 

(2  Chron.  xxi.).  ger.'    Comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  80,  and  Bom.  viiL 

JEHOSHAPHAT  (H.  jvdgmmi  of  Jdio-  85.    The  word  is  written  juparti*  by  Chan- 

vofc  ;  A.  M.  4644,  A.  C.  904 ,  V.  914),  fourth  cer,  and  jupardy  by  Sir  Thomas  Moore, 
king  of  Judah,  son  and  foUower  of  Asa,  con-         JEPHTHAH  (H.^  viii  open;  A. M.  4808, 

temporary  of  a1imi>>i  and  Joram,  kings  of  A.  C.  1245,  V.  1188),  a  Oileadite  whom,  on 

Israel,  was,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-five  account  of  his  illegitimacy  on  his  mother's 

years,  eminent  for  the  attention  which  he  side,  his  brothers,  slter  Uie  death  of  their 

gave  to  the  maintenance  of  pure  religion  father,  thrust  out  from  the  family  posses- 

snd  the  unprovement  of  the  people.    Dis-  sions,  and  who  in  consequence  became  the 

tingnished  for  piety,  he  endeavoured  to  sup-  head  of  a  band  of  freebooters.    In  this  po- 

press  idolatry;  and  with  the  view  of  setting  sition  he  gained  so  much  renown,  that  ha 

the  religion  of  his  fathers  on  a  firm  basis,  was  appointed  by  the  Israelites  their  chief 

he  took  systematic  measures  for  the  reli-  in  a  war  with  their  oppressors,  the  Ammon- 

gious  instruction  of  his  people  (2  Chron.  ites,  whom  he  defeated.    His  achievements 

xviL  7,  iS}.),  and,  as  a  natural  expression  raised  him  to  the  office  of  judge  in  Israel, 

of  his  own  religions  convictions,  he  ap-  which  he  governed  during  six  years.    He 

pointed  for  the  administration  of  justice  tri-  was  sueoeeded  by  Ibsan. 
bnnals  in  every  city  subject  to  a  supreme         Before  entering  into  battle  with  the  Am- 

court,  sitting  in  the  capital,  and  consisting  monites,  Jephthsh  vowed  that,  if  sncoessAil, 

of  Priests  and  Levites,  who  were  to  act  as  he  would  give  as  a  bnmt-offering  whatsoever 

servants  and  representatives  of  Jehovah  (xix.  came  forth  fh>m  the  doors  of  his  house  to 

5,  i#9.).    Nor  did  he  neglect  the  material  meet  him  on  his  return.    His  daughter,  in 

welfare  of  his  kingdom ;  so  that,  small  as  it  the  joy  of  her  heart,  came  with  music  to 

was,  it  became  an  object  of  terror  to  the  give  a  welcome  to  her  vietorious  parent 

neighbouring  Pbilistian  and   Arab  tribes.  On  seeing  her,  his  only  child,  how  did  the 

who  were  brought  to  acknowledge  his  sn-  heart  of  the  hero  sink !    But  the  vow  was 

premacy.   Unhiqipy  was  the  influence  which  made,  and  must  be  kept    The  only  favour 

arose  horn  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  that  his  daughter  asked  was  a  reprieve  of 

with  Athaliah,  daughter  of  the  idolations  two  months,  in  order  thai  she  might  go  up 
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and  down  the  iDountains,  and,  with  her  com-  the  haidheartedneM  and  depravity  of  the 

panions,  bewail  her  unhappy  lot  in  dying  chief  men  and  mlera  of  Jadah.    As  with 

withoat  having  been  a  mother.    The  grace  others  whose  energies  have  been  given  to 

was  accorded.    At  its  termination  she  was  religion  and  literature,  few  are  the  events  of 

pat  to  death  (Judges  zi.  xii.  1 — 7).  his  life,  which  for  the  most  part  is  found  in 

This  blameworthy  act  has  been  differently  his  recorded  thoughts.    Labouring  strenu 

represented  by  two  opposite  schools.    One,  ously  to  detach  his  people  from  relying  on 

impelled  by  a  feeling  of  unwsnrantable  hos-  earthly  power,  and  to  lead  them  to  Jehovah 

tality  to  the  Scriptures,  have  endeavoured  to  as  their  only  safe  reftige ;  or,  if  they  would 

make  it  serviceable  in  proving  that  the  an*  look  to  man,  to  guard  against  revolting  from 

oient  Hebrews  practised  human  sacrifices,  Babylon  and  alliance  with  Egypt ;  urging  on 

and  that  Jehovah  was  only  a  refinement  on  the  attention  of  the  nation  the  certain  fact 

IColoch,  who  was  their  originsl  deity.  that  ruin  would  overtake  them,  unless  they 

The  other  school,  actuated  by  false  assump-  turned  from  idolatry  and  its  attendant  ini- 
tions  of  a  friendly  nature,  and  influenced  by  quities ;  rebuking  slike  prince,  priest,  and 
the  incidental  mention  of  Jephthsh  in  Heb.  people,  he  drew  on  himself  an  almost  uni* 
zi.  32,  have  taken  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  versal  dislike  which  ripened  into  enmity,  so 
girl  could  have  been  really  sacrificed,  and  that  his  life  was  put  in  peril,  and  his  liberty 
so  were  led  to  suppose  that  she  was  de-  taken  away.  Owing,  at  last,  his  deliverance 
voted  to  a  life  of  perpetual  virginity.  This  to  Nebnehadnessar,  and  receiving  from  that 
is  not  to  believey  but  disbelieve,  not  to  ex<  monarch  an  ofiier  of  an  honourable  asylum 
pound,  but  explain  away  Scripture,  which  at  Baboon,  he  virtuously  preferred  affliction 
in  this  case  is  clear  and  explicit.  A  know*  with  his  own  race,  and,  doubtless  in  the  hope 
ledge  of  the  history  of  the  times  might  have  of  rendering  some  service,  placed  himself  at 
shown  to  both  schools  that  the  Mosaic  thesideofC^edaliah,  whom  the  king  of  Baby- 
institutions  were  in  no  way  answerable  for  lonhad  set  over  the  vanquished  IsraeUtes(Jer. 
a  transaction  which  was  in  contravention  of  zzxiz.  zl.).  On  the  assassination  of  Geda- 
them,  especially  in  a  period  when  those  in-  liah,the  venerable  prophet  was  carried  down 
stitutions  had  only  partially  come  into  ex-  into  Egypt,  whither  the  ascendant  party  fled, 
istence,  and  had  been  repeatedly  infringed  and  where,  in  a  short  time,  he  entered  into 
(Judg.  z.  6,  teq.),  and  on  the  part  of  a  man  his  rest,  after  a  most  troubled  life,  and  after 
who,  whatever  merit  he  possessed  as  the  seeing  the  fulfilment  of  much  of  what  he 
liberator  of  Israel,  on  which  account  he  is  had  foretold. 

favourably  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  At  the  express  command  of  God,  Jere- 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was  tiie  son  of  a  miah  abstained  frnom  incurring  the  obliga- 

strange  (foreign)  woman,  was  bom  out  of  tions  that  ensue  fix>m  a  mairied  life  (xvi. 

wedlock,  had  from  an  eariy  period  of  his  2).    The  reason  may  be  found  in  the  difll- 

life  been  a  disqualified  person,  and  at  last  culties  of  his  career.    All  his  energies  and 

made  himself  tiie  leader  of  a  troop  of  ma-  care  were  required  for  the  service  of  his 

rauders  (zi.  2,  8).    Such  an  education  on  country,  to  which  he   gave  an  undivided 

the  border-lands  of  idolatry  and  theism,  may  heart,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  it  from 

well  have  prepared  him  boUi  for  his  vow  and  ruin.    His  self-denial  enhances  our  esti- 

its  observance.    Nor  can  the  friends  of  re-  mation  of  his  worth,  while  his  example  can 

▼elation  defend  his  conduct  except  on  the  with  justice  be  cited  only  in  cases  of  similar 

assumption  of  the  general  and  most  perilous  necessity.    His  character  was  conformable 

error,  that  David's  crime  with  Bathsheba,  to  his  work.    Indomitable  perseverance,  un- 

and  other  misdeeds  which  are  merely  re-  wearied  assiduity,    strong   siTections,   and, 

corded  in  the  Bible,  must  be  either  extenu-  above  all,  a  profound  and  ceaseless  regard 

ated,  veiled,  or  excused.  to  the  Divine  will,  made  him  eminentiy  fit  to 

JEREMIAH  (H.  •Uvated  of  Jehovah),  the  struggle  on  for  many  years  against '  a  wicked 

second  (Isaiah  being  the  first)  of  the  greater  and  perverse  generation'  in  the  display  of  a 

prophets,  the  son  of  Hilkiah  (oomp.  2  Kings  faithfulness  in  reproof,  an  urgency  of  appeal, 

xxii.  4),  of  a  sacerdotal  family  resident  in  and  a  terror  of  denunciation,  which  find  no 

the  priesdy  town  of  Anathoth  (now  Anata,  parallel  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  and 

comp.  Josh.  XXL  18),  in  Benjamin,  about  which  may  well  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheeks 

three  mUes  to  the  nortii  of  Jerusalem,  began  of  such  Christisn  preachers  as  speak  blandly 

his  ministry,  when  quite  young,  in  the  thir-  of  great  national  crimes,  and  prefer  a  false 

teenth  year  of  Josii£,  king  of  Judah  (A.M.  courtesy  to  the  paramount  claims  of  truth, 

4910,  A.O.  029,  v.  629),  and  continued  it  Justice,  and  God. 

in  that  of  his  four  successors,  Jehoahas,  Je-  Besides  his  prophecies,  Jeremiah  has  the 

hoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  during  a  credit  of  being  the  author  of '  The  Lamenta- 

period  of  above  forty  years.  With  reluctance  tions,'  and  an  elegiac  poem  on  the  death  of 

did  he  enter  on  his  arduous  duties,  which,  Joaiah  (2Chron.xxxv.25).  Thewriterof  the 

however,  he  prosecuted  most  diligentiy  in  Chronicle8(zzxvi.  21)  and  Daniel  (iz. 2)  have 

the  midst  of  blind  opposition  and  deter-  referred  to  his  announcements  of  the  return 

mined  hostility,  that  bring  into  bold  relief  from  the  captivity  (xxv.  12 ;  zziz.  10).    By 
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Matthew  he  is  placed  in  the  class  of  pro-  dispated  facts.  Conflrmatioii  Is  added  by 
phets  who  bore  testimony  to  Christ  (ii.  17;  passages  which  describe  the  deep  and  Taried 
xri.  14;  xzviL  9).  In  the  last  passage,  iniquity  of  all  olasaes  of  (he  people  (t.  81 ; 
words  are  cited  as  from  Jeremiah  which  are  tL  13 ;  Tii.  8,  11,  81 ;  ix.  2,  teq,) ;  also  by 
not  found  in  his  extant  writings,  but  words  the  Tivid  descriptions  given  of  the  proceed- 
of  a  somewhat  similar  import  may  be  read  ings  of  the  enemy,  and  its  eonsequenoes 
in  Zechariah  (zL  12).  Probably,  Matthew  (viii.  16 ;  iz.  9,  t$q. ;  zii.  7,teq,)i  also  of  a 
wrote  merely, '  spoken  by  the  prophet,'  whieh  drought,  which  is  painted  as  by  an  eye-wit- 
is  in  accordance  with  the  reading  given  in  ness  (zIt.  1 — 6);  equally  by  the  strong  na- 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  by  tnial,  humane,  patriotic,  and  religious  emo- 
Tisehendorfl  tions  excited  by  the  prospect  of  £e  coming 

Events  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah  are  also  oalamities  (iv.  19,  teq,;  viiL  21;  ix.  1,  i$q.), 

oonnected  with  otherpersons  who  are  spoken  From  all  which  arises  a  strong  evidence  on 

of  in  this  work.  See  Babuoh,  Obdaliah,  ftc.  behalf  of  the  certainty  of  other  predictions 

JEBEMIAH,  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  which  relate  to  more  distant  periods,  and 
PBOPHET,  is  in  substance  generally  ad-  even  more  important  events;  such  as  the 
mitted  to  be  the  work  of  the  person  whose  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (xvi.  19)  and  lihe 
name  it  bears,  and  who  has  given  exact  de-  advent  of  the  Messiah.  See  below, 
tails  respecting  himself  and  the  communica-  The  reception  and  preservation  of  this 
tions  he  received  from  on  high.  Indeed,  book  of  Jeremiah  attest  its  truth  and  ere- 
the  book  contains  too  many  eridenoes  of  dibility.  The  life  of  the  prophet  was  as- 
having  been  written  at  the  idleged  time  to  sailed  (xL  18,  i§q.;  xiL  6,  teq.;  xv.  10,  15, 
allow  any  competent  judge  to  entertain  a  teq. ;  xvi.),  his  writings  enrolled  in  the  na- 
serions  doubt  on  the  question.  Among  tional  sanctuary.  Whence  the  difference? 
other  testimonies  to  this  point,  we  indicate  A  sanctity  was  around  the  latter  which  the 
the  following :  namely,  that  when  these  ora-  former  was  without  The  living  man  was 
des  and  historical  notices  were  penned,  the  obnoxious  because  he  spoke  the  truth;  that 
Mosaic  polity  and  ritual  were  still  observed  veiy  truth  embalmed  his  memory  and  conse- 
in  Jerusalem  (iv.  3,  6,  10,  11, 14;  v.  1,  0 ;  orated  his  writings.  This  growUi  of  venera- 
vii.  8,  teq. ;  xiii.  13,  18 ;  xviii.  11, 18) ;  that  tion  is  conformable  to  analogy.  In  the  actual 
the  Chaldaans  had  not  come  up  to  destroy  case  it  is  the  more  striking,  because  Jere- 
it,  but  were  on  the  point  of  so  doing  (i.  15 ;  miah,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  assailed 
iv.  6 ;  V.  15 ;  vi.  1,  22)  ;  in  the  interval,  how-  aU  the  great  powers  of  the  nation — the 
ever,  was  given  a  time  for  repentance,  on  throne,  the  altar,  the  aristocracy  (v.  80,  31 ; 
the  appearance  of  which  the  threatened  ca-  viii.;  x.  21) — who  would  by  no  means  have 
lamity  would  be  turned  away  (iv.  1 ;  vi.  8 ;  been  the  medium  of  transmitting  to  pos- 
vii.  8) ;  that  should  the  oifeied  mercy  be  terity  the  dark  catalogue  of  their  own  mis- 
refused,  still  a  remnant  would  be  spared  (v.  deeds,  had  not  God  and  truth  been  stronger 
18)  who  would  return  back  home,  when  lite  than  human  passions.  One  class,  the  fidse 
alienated  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  prophets,  who  charged  Jeremiah  with  utter- 
would  again  be  one  (ill.  18 ;  xvi.  15).  The  ing  things  both  untrue  and  unnational,  and 
time  is  still  more  closely  marked  by  ii.  18,  whom  that  man  of  God  in  no  way  attempted 
80,  where  we  see  that  the  prophecy  was  pub-  to  conciliate,  must  have  occasioned  the  se- 
lished  after  Judsh  had  disowned  allegiance  verest  scrutiny  into  his  claims,  and  would 
to  Asyria,  and  thrown  itself  on  the  protec-  have  easily  caused  unpopular  falsities  to  pass 
tion  of  Egypt ;  and  by  vii.  15,  which  shows  into  deserved  oblivion.  In  reality,  however, 
that  Israel  had  already  been  expatriated,  their  words  have  perished,  while  those  of 
These  facts  combine  to  fix  the  oomposition  Jeremiah  are  immortal, 
before  eir,  590  A.  C,  when  Jerusalem,  and  The  Book  of  Jeremiah  divides  itself  into 
after  720  A.C.,  when  Samaria  was  laid  waste,  two  parts.  The  first  contains  addresses  to 
and  when  Judah  transferred  its  fealty  to  the  Jews,  with  interspersed  historical  notices 
Egypt.  This  last  date  is  reduced  to  a  lower  (i. — ^xlv.)  The  second  comprises  prophe- 
number  by  XV.  4,  where  Manasseh  (cir.  690)  cies  against  foreign  nations  (xlvi. — ^li).  A 
is  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  supplement  (lii.)  presenting  the  history  of 
that  the  passage  was  put  forth  some  time  the  last  Jewish  king,  Zedekiah,  closes  the 
after  his  death  {cir.  040).  This  brings  the  work.  The  addresses  to  the  Jews  are  dis- 
period  of  the  ministry  of  Jeremiah  into  the  tinguished  by  their  contents.  Those  in 
half  century  immediately  preceding  the  fall  which  a  moral  purpose  predominates,  may 
of  the  Jewish  capital.  Hence  these  prophe-  be  found  in  i. — xii.  13 ;  xiii. — xviii. ;  xxii. — 
cies  were  uttered  before  the  events  of  which  xxiv.  The  following  are  distinguished  for 
they  speak.  That,  in  agreement  with  the  their  political  bearing:  xxi.  xxvii.  xxviii. 
declarations  of  the  prophet,  the  Chaldoeans  xxxii. —  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  Beferences  to  the 
did  come  and  destroy  the  national  polity,  days  of  the  Messiah  will  be  found  in  iii. 
and  that  a  remnant  of  the  people  did  return  16 — 18 ;  xxiii.  1 — 8 ;  xxxi.  81,  m^.  ;  xxxlii. 
to  their  native  land  when  Judah  and  Israel  14—26.  Jeremiah,  like  Isaiidi  and  Amos, 
were  again  united,  are  well  known  and  un-  had  occasion  to  direct  his  language  against 
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ladmdiuls  (zz.  1 — 6 ,  zzriii.  0  —17 ;  xxiz.  definite  predlcdons  as  proofs  dist  ihe  Scrip- 

d4,  83).    In  his  onoles  respecting  foreign  tnre  appeared  at  the  time  when  the  event  so 

nations,  Jeremiah  threatens  with  overthrow  foretold  entered  into  history.     Thns,  if  a 

the  Egyptians,  Philistines,  Moabites,  Am-  prophet  foretels  the  eaptoie  of  Jerusalem 

monites,  Edomitss,  Damascenes,  Elamites,  by  Nebaohadnessar,  or  mentions  Cyras  by 

and  Babylonians  (zlvi — ]L)  name,  he,  by  so  doing,  is  held  to  belong  to 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  has  given  the  period  of  which  he  speaks.    This  is  not 

mnoh  trouble,  sinoe  it  is  diiBoalt  to  asoer-  to  expound,  bat  destroy  the  Bible ;  not  to 

tain  what  (if  any)  principle  was  followed  in  investigate,  bat  deny  the  claims  of  pio- 

patting  the  several  parts  together.    The  ear-  pheoy ;  not  to  interpret  the  past  in  its  own 

lier  portions  only  i^pear  to  be  in  ohronolo-  Ught,  bat  to  thrast  on  it  the  speealations  of 

gical  order.    The  &ni  ohi^ter  forms  a  pro-  modem  times.    Sooh  a  proceeding  is  oon- 

per  introdoction.    From  ii. — vL  stand  in  traiy  both  to  a  soand  theology  and  to  com- 

their  right  plaee  as  having  been  produced  mon  sense. 

in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  under  whom  Jere-         JEREMIAH,    THE    LAMENTATIONS 

mish  began  his  prophetical   career.    The  OF,  derive  their  English  name  from  the 

contents  of  vii. — ^ix.  look  to  the  commence-  Latin  Vulgate  translation  (Lamentationes), 

mentof  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (comp.zxvL  being  among  the  Jews  called  Ehca  (Ah!), 

1—^  with  viL  d — 12),  and  are  therefore  in  the  opening  word,  or  from  their  subject, 

their  proper  place ;  for  there  is  no  prophecy  Kinnotht  that  is,  *  wailings.'    In  the  Hebrew 

clearly  relating  to  the  short  reign  of  Jehoahas,  Bibles  ttiey  stand  between  Buth  and  Ecole- 

who  was  followed  by  Jehoiakim.  To  what  time  siastes,  among  the  Hagu^grapka,  or  Sacred 

belongs  z.  1 — 16  is  not  known.    Here,  how-  Writings,  spedflcally  so  termed ;  the  Jews 

ever,  ceases  the  chronological  arrangement  make  tibem  one  of  the  five  volumes  or  rolls 

The  passage  z.  17 — 26  is  thoaght  to  belong  termed  MtgiUoth. 

to  the  times  of  Jshoiachin.    The  following        The  subset  of  the  poem  is,  beyond  a 

chapter,  zi.,  however,  has  been  referred  back  doubt,  the  condition  of  Judah  and  Jerusa- 

to  the  times  of  Josiah.  Unknown  is  the  date  lem  occasioned  by  the  conquest  of  Nebu- 

of  the  short  piece,  ziL  1—6 ;  that  found  in  ehadneszar,  and  the  consequent  sufferings 

zii.  7 — 17,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  days  of  and  deportation. 

Zedekiah.    It  may,  however,  be  questioned        The  poem  was  written  a  short  time  after 

whether  these  are  dl  chronological  displace-  the  commencement  of  the  captivity.    This 

ments,  and  not  in  part  the  natural  ezpres-  appears  from  the  graphic  description  with 

sions  of  the  prophets  confused  mind,  which  which  it  opens,  and  in  which,  with  a  true 

in  its  visions  mixed  together  different  times  poetic  vision,  the  writer  ezhibits  Jerusalem 

and  dissimilar  conditions.    The  absence  of  as  a  solitary  widow  weeping  sore  in  the  night 

chronological  order  is  not  diminished  in  the  in  consequence  of  her  bereavement,  *  for 

remainder  of  the  book,  as  may  appear  from  Judah  is  gone  into  captivity'  (i.  1—4).  The 

this  arrangement  of  passages  according  to  same  fact  is  attested  in  the  whole  cnapter, 

eritios,  written  under  Jehoiakim,  zi.  zzv.  in  which  Jerusalem  is  personified  as  speak- 

zzvL  zzzv.  zzzvi ;  and  under  Zedekiah,  zzi.  ing  of  her  actual  distress  in  a  variety  of  man- 

zziv.  zzvii. — zziz.  zzzii. — zzziv.    zzzvii.  ners  no  less  striking  than  painfU;  the  sum 

zzzviiL    It  slso  deserves  notice,  that  while  of  which  is, 
the  Seventy  in   general  closely  follow  the  *  Abroad,  the  iwordbereavetk; 

order  of  the  Hebrew  tezt,  they  have  here  de-  ^^  borne,  certain  death.' 

parted  from  it.    The  prophecies  against  fo-  Indeed,  similar  evidence  is  presented  in  the 

reign  nations,  which  in  the  original  stand  at  remainder  of  the  short  Book  (iL  10 ^19, 21 ; 

the  dose,  they  have  placed  in  the  middle,  iii.  47 ;  iv.  8 ;  v.  0, 17). 
Passages  also  are  now  found  in  this  book  In  one  sense,  the  Lamentations  form  the 
whose  right  to  form  part  of  it  has  been  qnes-  history  to  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah ;  for 
tioned.  In  IL  64  we  read,  *Thu8  far  are  they  record,  only  in  a  poetical  form,  the 
the  words  of  Jeremiah ;'  whence  it  appears  events  as  having  actually  taken  place,  which 
that  the  concluding  chapter  was  not  pro-  his  prophetic  writings  foretold.  Not  only 
duced  by  him.  It,  with  the  ezception  of  are  the  events  recorded,  but  the  causes  are 
28 — 80,  was  borrowed  tiom  2  Kings  zziv.  assigned,  and  in  both  is  found  a  striet  ae- 
18 — ^zxv.  80,  and  may  have  been  added  in  cordance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  He- 
order  to  complete  the  historical  notices  sup-  brew  Scriptures,  and  specifically  with  the 
plied  by  the  prophet.  On  insufllcient  grounds  previous  writings  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  diffl- 
has  the  anthenticity  of  IL  and  Iii,  and  of  cult  to  see  how  a  competent  judge,  on  perns- 
other  parts,  been  called  in  question.  Obvi-  ing  these  two  consecutive  writings,  can  deny 
ously,  however,  these  attacks,  as  well  as  eiUier  that  predictions  ezisted  among  the  He- 
those  made  on  Isaiah,  have  proceeded  from  brews,  or  that  they  received  due  ftdfilment 
a  determination  to  get  rid  of  what  bore  a  The  Alezandrine  translators  state  in  a  few 
supernatural  character  in  being  a  clear  prefUory  words,  that  after  Israel  had  been 
prediction  of  future  events.  With  a  cer-  enslaved  and  Jerusalem  left  waste,  Jeremiah 
tun  tehool  it  has  been  a  maxim  to  regard  sat  himself  down,  and,  with  weeping  oye% 
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nlt*nd  Ihli  dirge  am  hii  aflioted  motlier- 
raonttr.  Thii  kceoimt  ot  fht  origin  of  Om 
poem  Sudi  corrobontion  In  ill  eonleoM 
■nd  tanor.  Jotaphiu  kl>D  (Antiq.  i.  I),  I) 
uoriba*  tha  work  to  Jinmiih,  uid  with  him 
agree  not  onlj  tba  Talmud  and  Jerome,  bnt, 
wiut  i>  of  loon  importanoe,  Lha  thonfhU, 
itj'le,  and  phnwealogj. 

Tha  IdmantatioDa  have  peoollaritiet  of 
fonu  which  maril  notice,  the  rather  beoaaae 
Ih^  laud  lo  ahov  that  it  ii  poaaible  for  an 
artLBcial  exterior  lo  be  connected  widi  the 
nuMt  natural  and  touching  thoughti.  The 
fint,  leooDd,  fonnh,  and  fifth  poemi  haTs 
each  twenty-two  Teraet;  the  third  mnniu 
of  Ihrtte  timee  twenlj-two.  Thii  nambei 
waa  detannined  b;  tha  nomber  of  tha  letters 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  for  all  these  poema, 
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eie^  the  laal,  are  alphabetioal,  that  ia,  eaeh 
venain  tom  begins  witfi  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, A,  B,  C,6k.  The  third  poem,  or  iihq>teT, 
ia  etill  more  artificial,  eonaiating  of  twen^ 
two  tripleta,  eaeh  of  the  three  tinea  of  whidi 
begiuawitb  the  letter*  taken  inordet  (oomn. 
Pa.  cxix.).  •■ 

JE&ICHO  (H.  meaning,  probab);,  m- 
;>nir},  a  rojal  eit;  of  Canaan,  the  moat  dia- 
tingniahad  of  ihirtr  rojal  eitjaa,  hariDg  a 
king  ot  it*  own  (Joah.  xii.  S),  aflerwarda  a 
town  of  Beqjunin;  Ijing  aerentaen  mile* 
Dorth-eaat  of  JeruiUem,  fire  from  the  north- 
ern extremitf  of  the  Dead  Bee,  and  about  the 
aame  diatanoe  wait  of  the  Jordan,  neui;  op- 
posite the  part  where  tha  laraeUtaa  paaaad 
that  finr  oa  their  enlrance  into  Palestine, 
BO  that  Jericho  wu   the  fint  town  wLich 


thej  had  to  sabdne.  As  die  vallej  of  the 
Jordan  in  general,  so  the  Tioinit;  of  Jericho 
was  denominated  a  plain,  ■  the  plain  of  lha 
*allej  of  JeriohD'  (Dent,  xxxit.  B.  Josh.  It. 
18;t.  10).  The  Tsllefof  the  Jordan,  which 
ia  a  long  deep  mine.  Ilea  near  Jericho,  from 
Ats  to  til  hundred  f»tt  below  the  lerel  of  the 
Heditemneen.  The  raja  of  the  ton,  here  de- 
tained and  angnMUted  hi  power  b;  raflaeti<m, 
make  thee*  [dalna  snltry,  and  theretbre  both 
Inealabrhms  and  ler;  prodnetlte.  Hence, 
while  the  distriol  ia  distingoiahed  fbr  Inn- 
riance  of  vegetation  and  material  beaalj,  its 
Inhabitants  are  aweak  and  sickljraee.  This 
T^raoT-bosom  aboonded  in  palms,  whenoe 
h  was  called  '  Ihe  oitj  of  palm  trees '  (Sent. 
xniT.  8.  Jndg.  UL  18),  and  waa  famona  for 
gaidena  of  liim.    Eorielwd  b;  ita  natural 


laa  at  an  earlj  period  to  dia* 
tinetion  and  independence  (Jothua  xiL  B), 
the  fanner  of  which  it  enjoyed  In  Ihe  days 
of  the  Bedeemer.  Of  the  latter  it  wta  de- 
priTcd  bj  Joihna,  who  bj  ipeoial  aid  re- 
duced it  ehortly  after  he  had  aet  hie  foot  on 
the  aoil  of  Fsleatine  (fi.).  That  hero  bar- 
ing deitrojed  the  place,  its  reoonatmetion 
was  forbidden  nnder  a  penalty  (Joahna  iL 
88),  which  Hiel,  in  the  daya  of  Ahab,  ia- 
eurred  (1  Kingi  iri.  84;  oomp.  2  Sam.  i, 
0).  From  the  laat  passage  but  one  it  aeem* 
likely  that  Jericho,  after  Ihe  diriaion  of  lha 
kingdom,  belonged  to  Israel,  wbedier  ori- 
ginally or  by  conqaest  doea  not  appear. 
With  this  tact  It  ts  In  tsoordancc  that  Eli- 
aha,  a  prophet  of  Iirael,  had  hero  many  dia- 
ciples,  ions  of  the  prophets  (3  Xing*  IL  d, 
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Iff.).    Under  Ahoz,  howerer,  it  belonged  to  stand  on  the  roate  between  tlie  two  eitjee. 

Judah  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  15).    Being  near  A  plaoe  in  the  Ticinlty  is  pointed  ont,  in  a 

the  border*,  it  probably  changed  masters  small  grassy  nook  or  vaUey,  called  the  field  of 

more  than  once.    After  the  exile,  Jericho  blood,  as  the  scene  of  the  robbeiy  of  the  good 

took  part  in  reboilding  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  Samaritan.    No  part  of  the  world  could  be 

3).    In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  better  adapted  to  the  perpetration  of  robbe- 

fomished  with  fortifications,  which  Herod  ries  than  the  region  bordering  on  titiis  road, 

enlarged,   at  the  same  time  adorning  the  which  is  still  acconnted  the  most  dangeroas 

place  with  palaces,  in  one  of  which   he  part  of  Palestine;   and  in  the  opinion  of 

ended  his  days.    As  Jews  in  their  jonmeys  Olin,  the  old  khan  may  occupy  the  site  of 

from  Gtalilee  to  Jndea  sought  to  avoid  Sa-  the  inn,  or  be  the  inn  itself,  referred  to  in 

maris,   that  lay  between  them,  they  com-  the  parable. 

monly  proceeded  to  Jerasalem  through  Je-  Of  the  nature  of  the  country  some  idea 
richo,  as  did  Jesus  (Matt.  zx.  29.  Mark  z.  may  be  foimed  from  these  words : — '  We  en- 
40.  Luke  ziz.  1 ).  Jericho,  destroyed  by  the  tered  on  a  region  far  mors  rugged  and  moun- 
Bomans,  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  in  later  tainous.  The  Tcrdure  gradually  decreased, 
times  became  a  bishop's  see.  It  was  a  city  till  at  length  not  a  shrub  or  blade  of  grass 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades.  was  Tisible.  Still  there  was  less  of  bare  rock 
The  road  from  Jericho  by  Bethany  to  Je-  than  before,  nor  was  it  of  so  dark  a  hue.  The 
rusalem,  lies  over  unfruitftil  sands  and  high,  surface  of  the  stone  was  more  loose  and  shelv- 
wild,  precipitous,  and  naked  rocks.  As  it  ing,  and  in  many  places  reduced  to  debris, 
was  an  unkihabited  wilderness  (Josh.  zri.  The  road  runs  along  the  edge  of  steep  preci- 
1),  the  gorges  and  clefts  of  the  rocks  bar-  pices  and  yawning  gulfs,  and  in  a  few  places 
boured  robbers  in  all  periods.  Hence  the  is  overhung  with  the  crags  of  the  mountain, 
name,  Adummim,  *the  red  or  bloody  way'  The  aspect  of  the  whole  region  is  peculiarly 
(Josh.  zv.  7).  The  scene  for  the  parable  of  the  savage  and  dreary,  vying  in  these  respects, 
GoodSamaritanwaswell  chosen  (Luke  z.  30).  though  not  in  overpowering  grandeur,  with 
The  wilderness  of  the  Temptation  (Quaran-  the  wilds  of  Sinai  The  mountains  seem  to 
tania,  or  forty-day  wilderness)  formed  a  part  have  been  loosened  firom  their  foundations, 
of  the  wilderness  of  Jericho  (Matt  iv.  1).  and  rent  to  pieces,  by  some  terrible  convul- 
'  The  water  of  Jericho'  mentioned  in  Josh,  sion,  and  then  left  to  be  scathed  by  the 
zvi.  1,  is  a  plentifU  brook,  which  near  the  burning  rays  of  &e  sun,  which  scorches  this 
place  flows  from  the  mountains  and  issues  naked  land  with  consuming  heat' 
in  the  river.  Its  supplies  were  of  old  dis-  How  aecurately  the  Scripture  speaks  of 
tributed  by  canals  over  the  low  lands,  which  the  traveller  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
were  hence  made  so  fertile.  Jericho,  may  be  gathered  firom  Olin's  words, 
<  The  plain  of  Jericho '  is  very  eztensive,  as  follows  (ii.  199): — '  Soon  after  passing  the 
and  was  renowned  not  only  for  its  palms,  ruined  aqueduot,  we  commenced  descending 
its  balsam  and  olive  trees,  but  also  its  roses  rapidly  towards  the  plain,  which  cannot  be 
and  bees.  less  than  1600  or  2000  feet  below  the  sum- 
Jericho  has  undergone  the  fate  of  all  the  mits  of  the  mountain.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
once  flourishing  cities  of  Palestine — ^it  has  most  fatiguing  part  of  the  journey.  I  had 
fallen,  and  almost  disappeared.  A  misera-  suffered  much  fh>m  the  motion  of  my  horse 
ble  hamlet  named  Ericha,  or  Biha,  with  an  in  clambering  up  and  down  the  rugged  steeps, 
insignificant  fortification,  in  which  is  kept  a  which  had  formed  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
em  Jl  body  of  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  our  way  from  Jerusalem,  unable  to  relieve 
pilgrims  to  the  Jordan,  is  all  &at  is  found  myself,  as  at  other  times,  by  an  occasionsl 
in  the  wide  open  plain,  of  which  that  part  walk ;  and  now  every  step  of  the  jaded  ani- 
only  shows  signs  of  former  fertili^  which  is  mal,  as  he  dropped  his  feet  deliberately  and 
naturally  watered  by  the  afore -mentioned  heavily  firom  rock  to  rock,  jerking  and  jolt- 
brook.  The  wild  mountains  which  stretch  ing  my  lame  back,  inflicted  absolute  torture, 
between  it  and  Jerusalem  are  occupied  by  Fatigue  and  the  violence  of  the  heat  had  oc- 
Arab  freebooters,  who  lose  no  opportunity  casioned  a  good  deal  of  irritation  and  fever, 
of  plundering  travellers,  so  that  a  journey  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  main- 
firom  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  now  perhaps  tained  my  position  in  the  saddle  for  the  last 
even  more  perilous  than  it  was  in  the  times  half  hour  previous  to  reaching  the  foot  of 
of  the  Saviour.  the  mountain.' 

About  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  A  wholesale  robbery,  comprising  thirteen 
Jericho,  the  traveller  finds  a  fountain  and  a  camels  loaded  with  the  provisions  and  bag- 
khan,  or  inn.  It  is  close  to  the  road,  at  a  gage  of  the  governor,  &c.,  besides  sevextd 
point  where  the  valley  ezpands.  Here  is  a  others,  was  committed  on  the  caravan  in 
stoi;ie  basin  for  watering  animals,  and  it  company  of  which  Olin  (ii.  204)  went  down 
seems  to  be  customary  for  travellers  to  halt  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  *  A  number/  we 
for  refreshment  and  repose.  The  khan  is  built  quote  his  words,  *of  the  pilgrims,  in  Uieir 
of  rough  stones,  and  has  a  ruinous  appear-  zeal  to  make  the  most  of  the  festival,  came 
anoe.    This  must  always  have  been  a  noted  out  from  Jerusalem  yesterday,  and,  of  course, 
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bcfn*  ths  nu1itai7  ncoR.  Thej  wen  in 
■DiUcisnl  nombsn,  when  logctfaiT,  to  insure 
tttttj ;  but  k  mui  who  biul  incsntioiul; 
mnduvil  i  iboit  diaUniw  from  ths  ooin- 
puif  1Mb  eTcniiig,  fell  in  with  aoma  B«- 
doniua,  wlio  itripped  htm  of  aU  hi*  clolhea, 
■nd,perh*pii  btctiiM  Ihsydid  nol  find  mncli 
mouej  or  other  Tilu&blei  npon  bit  person, 
beat  him  tmmercifnliy.  How  strilung  mi  il' 
iDitrwion  of  the  ilorr  of  the  good  SunuiUn 
vjd  of  (he  tinebtngeRbleneu  of  Oriental 
muuien  I  '  A  oertain  man  went  down  from 
Jenu&ltn)  to  Jeriaho,  And  fell  vnong  thieTfli, 
which  stripped  him  of  hii  raiment,  and 
woanded  him,  and  departed,  leaving  him 
half  d*ad.'    To-daj  an  Italian,  whoia  tall 


a  Janualem,  togslhar  with 
hia  wife,  were  attacked  by  robben  aa  Iher 
were  an  their  wa;  here,  etripped  qnila  naked, 
and  pltmdered  of  eierj  Ibing  ther  had.' 

'At  night,  the  aapeot'  (aiji  Warbnrlon, 
when  in  the  plain  ot  Jericho)  'of  mj  bi- 
Touaa  waa  Terj  plcmneque.  The  watoh- 
flre  biasing  amoog  the  dark  green  abmbe, 
gleamed  now  npon  the  water,  now  upon  the 
ga;  oapariaone  of  the  horsea  that  remained 
Btuding  and  aaddled  all  night  The  Arabs 
slept  around  mj  tsnt,  wrapped  in  their  striped 
bemanscs;  nightingales  were  thrilling  the 
dark  groves  with  their  song;  and  from  the 
lop  ot  the  tower  of  an  old  castle  where  a  Toik- 
ish  gairiaonwas  qnanend,  came  aoandB  of 
musu  and  lan^ter,  as  the  ladies  of  the 
Aga's  banm  were  o^ojing  Iha  moonahlne 
and  the  cool  air  of  nli^L  Abont  three  in 
the  morning  I  ronsed  mf  Bleeping  people, 
who  iprong  to  their  tttt  with  aUerilf.  In  a 
few  minutes  a  little  fire  waa  made  with  dried 
learea  and  twigs,  ignited  bj  tinder  and  a 
plalol- flash;  ^en  the  eoAe  aleamed  and 
bubbled,  and  this,  with  a  roll  of  bread,  oon- 
stitnted  onr  morning's  repast  I  paaaed 
through  some  glades  and  grovee  of  great 
beaut;  on  mj  waj  to  the  ai^oining  moun- 
tains, bnt  eoold  dsleot  no  trace*  where  Jeri- 
eho  onee  stood,  with  her  temples,  palaces, 
and  theatres.  A  eaiions  monnd  and  a  large 
tank-like  cioaTaCion  were  the  mlj  diaturb- 
anos  of  Hatnre'a  coder  of  things  that  I  ob- 
serrsd.  At  the  approaeh  of  morning  ths 
stir  of  lUit,  flut  seomsd,  like  lewen,  to  fhr- 
meoi  the  miftM  of  ths  world  aroond,  was 
Ter; striking;  Artt dta  paitildge'a  call  joinad 


almost  ererj  nei^bonriDg  failL  Then  e«me 
sunrise,  first  flawing  the  lighteloads  above, 
then  flushing  oTer  the  Arabian  moontains, 
and  pouring  down  into  the  rich  vallej  of  tha 
Jordan;  the  Bead  Sea  itself  seemsd  U>  eiMM 
lo  life  under  the  blessed  spell,  and  shma 
like  molten  gold  snong  its  pnipla  hills.  I 
lingered  npon  that  mountain's  brow,  and 
Ibou^t  I  had  not  seen  so  eheerfiil  or  at- 
traotire  a  scene  in  Palestine.  That  Inxo- 
riant  Telle;  was  beantilbl  as  one  great  plsa- 
■ure-ground.  lu  brooks  snd  grove*  «f  aio- 
mslie  shrubs,  intermingled  with  eloping 
gardens  and  verdant  TaUeys ;  ths  oi^  <^ 
Palma  might  still  be  hidden  onder  the  ti>- 
reat  whence  the  old  castle  just  showa  its 
battleiaents ;  the  plains  of  Oilgal  mi^t  sUU 
be  foil  of  prosperoDS  people,  wift  eottag«a 
concealed  under  that  abnndaat  shade;  and 
the  Dead  8ea  itself  shines  and  sparkles  aa 
it  its  waters  rolled  in  ptira  and  nftesfaing 
waves  ■  o'er  eoral  rocks  and  amber  beds' 
alone.  The  road  from  henee  lo  Jerusalem 
ie  drear  and  barren,  and  uotliing  bat  Be- 
thanj  ooonrred  to  divert  m;  thoughts  tMm 
the  Btemlf  besntitol  Dead  Sea'  C>i-  172). 

The  meet  beanllfol  feature  of  the  plain 
of  Jericho  is  an  extensive  grove — It  would 
more  pniperl;  be  esUed  f»reeU<-that  borden 
npon  the  weslen  side  ot  Ihe  modem  villsga, 
and  BtfMches  northwsrd  to  the  distsnee  of 
two  miles  or  mors.     On  the  banks  ot  Iha 


the'u  doskj  forma  were  ai 


s,*ad  a 


n  darting  flvoD|^ 


theehoms;  the  liiards  began  loglanse  upon 
the  rocks,  the  insects  on  the  ground  and  in 

the  air;  the  jerboa,  aprett;  little  animal  be-  stream  it  ie  an  ahsolote  thicktl,  la  mtaj 

tween  a  rsl  snd  a  rabbit  in  appearanee  and  places  impenetrable  by  roan  or  bsaat.    Far- 

habits,  was  peeping  bom  its  barrow,  flah  ther  (ram  the  waur-coone,  and  north  of  ths 

glannlng  in  the  Btream,  bans  boouding  over  nvine,  the  treee  are  more  scattered,  atand- 

the  dewy  grass,  and,  as  more  light  came,  the  ing  singly  or  in  small  clomps,  and  resnn- 

ally  fbrm  ct  the  gaielle  could  be  seen  on  bling,  in  plaera,  an  oiehard  thickly  planted 
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with  finit  trees.     Seen,  however,  at  some  those  who  senred  at  it    This  was  an  erfl 

distance,  the  whole  region  has  the  aspect  of  omen.  Jeroboam,  alarmed,  bade  his  servants 

an  unbroken  forest,  most  extensive  and  luxa-  seize  the  man  of  Ood,  and  stretched  oat  his 

riant     This  verdant  and  beautiful  tract,  so  own  hand  for  the  purpose.    In  a  moment, 

gratefbl  to  the  eye  accustomed  for  a  long  the  hand  was  dried  up.    It  was  restored  to 

time  only  to  waste,  arid  deserts  and  bare  its  Amotions  only  at  die  intercession  of  the 

mountains,  is  indebted  for  its  luxuriance  to  prophet    The  warning  was  in  vain.    Jero- 

the  moisture,  diffused  by  means  of  the  brook  boam,  too  enamoured  of  regal  power  to  listen 

and   the   aqueduct,  firom  the  fountain  of  to  the  voice  of  God,  went  on  in  his  wicked- 

Elisha.  ness,  undeterred  by  domestic  bereavement 

JEROBOAM  (H.  inareating  the  juapU  ;  and  prophetic  denunciations,  till  his  name 

A.M.  4585,  A.C.  963,  V.  975—054),  the  son  became  a  proverb,  and  his  sins  had  reached 

of  Nebat,  an  Ephrahnite,  the  founder  and  their  height;  when,  having  reigned  two-and- 

first  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  twenty  years,  in  which  he  had  been  in  constant 

made  himself  eminent  in  public  works  in  enmity  with  Rehoboam  and  his  son,  Abgam, 

which  he  was  employed  by  Solomon.    The  from  whom  he  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat, 

distinction  which  die  young  man  here  gained  he  died  of  a  sudden  and  painltil  illness, 

failed  to  satisiy  him,  when,  a  short  time  af-  Nadab,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead   (I 

terwards,  he  was  designated  by  Ahgah,  the  Kings  xi.  26,  M9.  2  Chron.  xiiL  8,  M9.). 

prophet  of  Shiloh,  as  the  future  king  of  ten  The  history  of  this  monarch  throws  light 

of  the  tribes  of  Israel.    This  destination  ex-  on  the  ftet  that  the  promises  of  Ood  are 

cited  the  jealous  enmity  of  Solomon,  and  he  conditions!  on  the  use  made  by  men  of  the 

tried  to  take  away  the  life  of  Jeroboam,  who  opportunities  put  into  their  hands.     The 

sought  refuge  with  Shishak  in  Egypt  (comp.l  placing  of  him  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom 

Kings  xL17).  On  the  ascension  of  Rehoboam,  was  designed  not  only  to  punish  Solomon 

the  reformingparty,  placing  Jeroboam  at  their  for  idolatry,  but  to  promote  the  worship  of 

head,  solicited  at  the  hands  of  the  new  mo-  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Moses.    Had  the 

naroh  an  alleviation  of  their  national  bur-  end  been  answered,  Jeroboam  woald  have 

dens.  Their  prayer  being  refused  with  harsh  been  successftil  and  happy.     He  disobeyed, 

and  threatening  words,  discontent  broke  out  and  thereby  forfeited  his  privileges  and  de- 

into  rebellion,  and  God's  will  in  punish-  stroyed  his  peace. 

ing  Solomon's  idolatry  (1  Kings  li.  88)  was  The  character  of  Jeroboam  may  be  re- 

aooomplished  in  the  establishment  of  an  in-  garded  as  the  type  of  the  statesman  who, 

dependent  kingdom,  with  Jeroboam  at  its  with  die  sid  of  some  cleverness  and  great 

head,  which  comprised  ten  tribes,  with  part  opportunities,  tries  to  the  utmost  what  can 

of  that  of  Benjamin,  leaving  to  the  old  Da-  be  elfected  by  policy ;  but,  neglecting  princi- 

vidieal  dynasty  only  one  entire  tribe,  namely,  pie  and  disregarding  duty,  barely  succeeds 

Judah.    The  sundering  thus  effected,  Jero-  in  his  selfish  objects,  and  loses  in  the  at- 

boam  took  every  means  to  make  perpetual,  tempt  sll  that  dignifies  humanity,  makes  life 

In  particular,  he  saw  how  neediU  for  his  desirable,  and  is  well-pleasing  in  the  sight 

own  purposes  it  was  to  destroy  the  national  of  God. 

unity,  which,  though  set  on  a  firm  footing  JERUSALEM  (a  name  made  up,  proba- 
only  in  the  reign  of  David,  the  observances  bly,  of  a  Greek  word,  fcieroi,  *  sacred,'  and 
of  the  Hebrew  religion  tended  strongly  to  tatan,  Hebrew  for  <  peace,'  or  *  safety,'  Hie- 
eonfirm.  With  this  view  he  undertook  the  rosolyma,  denoting  the  sacred  asylum  or 
encouragement  of  idolatry,  and,  influenced  stronghold,  and  bearing  with  the  Arabs  the 
probably  by  what  he  had  seen  in  Egypt,  he  appellation  of  el-Kuds,  tht  holy,  or  Beit  el- 
set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  the  extiemides  of  Mukaddis,  the  ianetuaty),  the  celebrated 
his  kingdom,  the  worship  of  Apis,  towards  capital  of  Palestine,  lies  in  the  province  of 
which  the  Israelites  had  of  old  shown  a  pro-  the  same  name,  lat  81  deg.  46  min.  48  sec. 
pensity  (Exod.  xxxii.),  and  by  the  attracdons  N.,  and  long.  85  deg.  18  min.  E.  from  Green- 
of  which  he  may  have  hoped  to  seduce  the  wich,  on  a  tongue-shaped  table-land  stretch- 
Jndahites  firom  their  allegiance.  In  order  ing  north  and  south,  belonging  to  the  west- 
to  enhance  the  splendour  of  the  new  ritual,  em  ridge  of  the  Palestinian  hills,  and  formed 
in  which  he  prudendy  retained  much  of  the  and  defined  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on 
Hebrew  ceremonies,  and  widi  a  view  to  the  east,  and  that  of  Hinnom  on  the  west  On 
throw  a  veil  over  the  dishonour  to  which  he  the  southern  part  of  the  sort  of  promontory 
was  reduced,  of  placing  insignificant  and  enclosed  by  these  two  valleys,  stands  the  holy 
unworthy  persons  in  the  sacerdotal  ofllce,the  city,  being  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
king  himself  took  part  in  the  impious  wor-  sea.  On  its  northern  and  north-eastern  side, 
ship,  which  united  the  adoradon  of  calves  there  spreads  out  a  broad  open  plain  as  far 
with  the  service  of  Jehovah.  This  daring  as  die  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  The  southern 
apostaey  called  forth  from  Judah  a  prophet  part,  on  whidi  the  city  stands,  has  four  sepa- 
The  king  was  burning  incense  at  the  idola-  rate  Mounts— Zion,  Acra,  or  Akra,  Beaedia, 
tzons  sltar  in  Bethel,  when  a  terrible  voice  and  Moriah,  with  Ophel,  a  continuation  of 
was  heacd  denouncing  min  to  the  altar  and  Moriah.    Of  these  there  go  together.  Acta 
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^Jebns)  and  Zion  (the  Upper  City),  which  fathers  h^ye  taken  measures  for  the  aeeom- 

form  a  floath-Boath-westem  xidge,  and  Beze-  modation  of  their  guests  by  porohasing  tiie 

tha,  Moriab,  and  Ophel,  which  form  a  north-  entire  spot  and  erecting  new  edifices.  In  one 

north-eastern  ridge.  Between  these  two  great  of  the  chapels,  the  place  where  Christ  stood 

divisions  mns  a  oleit  or  Tallej,  which,  be-  before  Annas,  in  another,  that  of  the  behead- 

ginning  at  the  Damaacos  Gate,  leayes  Beze-  ing  of  the  apostle  James,  receive  devout 

tha  and  Moriah  on'the  north  and  east,  comes  homage.    The  great  church  is  adorned,  or 

to  the  mosque  el-Alssa,  where  it  unites  with  rather  disfigured,  by  paintings  of  Armenian 

another  coming  from  the  JaiTa  Gate  on  the  artists,  the  sole  effort  of  whose  art  is  found 

west  side  of  the  city,  which,  keeping  an  in  a  prodigality  of  colour  and  gilding  in  a 

easterly  course,   divides  Zion  lh>m  Akra.  childish  manner.     The  castle,  or  citadel. 

The  two,  thus  united,  take  a  southerly  di-  stands  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the 

rection  till  they  come  to  the  spot  where  Hin-  hill,  somewhat  south  from  the  Ja£fii  Gate,  and 

nom  and  Jehoshaphat  nm  together,  and  form  forms  an  irregular  union  of  quadrangular 

the  ancient  valley  Tyropoeon,  or  Cheese-  towers,  which,  on  the  inner  side  towards  the 

mongers'  Vale.     The  city  is  thus  divided  city,  are  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  and  on  the 

into  three  chief  parts :  —  I.  Zion,  which  outer  or  western  side  have  a  deep  trench, 

mostly  lies  out  of  the  present  city,  and  forms  The  towers  on  this  side  have  strong  bol- 

the  south-western  portion  of  the  tongue  of  warks,  which  bear  traces  of  antiquity  and 

land ;  II.  Akra,  on  the  north  of  the  former,  may  belong  to  the  Boman  period.    This 

which  sinks  towards  the  northern  plain  men-  stronghold  bears  since  the  time  of  the  cm- 

Honed  above ;   III.  Bezetha  on  the  north,  sades  tlie  name  of  David's  Tower.    On  the 

Moriah  in  the  middle,   and  Ophel   in  the  northern   side  of  the  hill,  within  the  city 

south,  making  one  continuous  high  land,  walls,  is  found  the  Protestant  church  not  long 

Ophel  in  its  southern  point  mns  beyond  the  since  established  by  the  Church  of  England, 

Pool  of  Siloam,  on  a  precipitous  cleft  frrom  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Prassia.  The 

40  to  50  feet  high.    The  breadth  of  the  city  Jews'  quarter  comprises  the  north-eastern 

from  the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  part  of  the  hilL    ^is  part  of  the  city  is  the 

the  Jafik  Gate,  to  the  brink  of  the  valley  of  smallest,  the  dirtiest,  and  the  most  thickly 

Jehoshaphat,  is  about  1020  yards,  of  which  crowded  with  inhabitants  as  well  as  houses. 

818  yards  is  occupied  by  the  area  of  the  If  you  pass  through  the  Zion  Gate,  on  the 

great  mosque.    North  of  the  Jaffa  Gate  the  south  you  find,  beyond  the  walls  on  the 

dty  wall  sweeps  round  more  to  the  west,  in-  right  hand,  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  now  an 

creasing  the  breadth  of  the  city  in  that  part  Armenian  convent    Under  the  altar  of  its 

The  country  about  Jemsalem  consists  for  church  is  a  stone  which  is  said  to  have 

the  most  part  of  limestone  rock,  which,  ap-  been  that  which  closed  our  Lord's  sepulchre, 

pearing  on  the  surface,  and  tiiat  surface  Straight  on  towards  the  south,  is  the  Cosna- 

being  scattered  over  with  loose  stones,  ren-  culum  (2887  feet  above  the  sea),  or  house 

ders  the  sofl  anything  but  firuitfbl.    The  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  instituted 

olive,  however,   flouri&es  there    in    great  the  Lord's  Supper.    The  edifice  was  once  a 

abundance,  and  in  the  vales  and  on  the  Christian  church,  but  is  now  held  by  the 

plains  you  see  com*fields,  which  however  Mohammedans,  who  honour  it  as  the  sepul- 

are  not  very  productive,  while  vines  and  fig-  chre  of  David.    This  sepulchre  is  found  in 

trees  are  wholly  wanting.  the  lower  rooms,  the  entrance  to  which  is 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the  difficult  even  for  Mohammedans,  while  ao- 

spot  on  which  Jerusalem  stands,  we  proceed  cess  to  the  apartment  where  the  last  supper 

to  describe  somewhat  more  closely  Uie  four  is  alleged  to  have  been  eaten  is  granted  to 

eminences  we  have  named.  every  stranger  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  to 

Zion,  on  the  west  and  south,  rises  sud-  the  Turkish  doorkeeper.  It  is  a  large  empty 
denly  firom  the  vale  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  north  room,  built  of  stone,  from  50  to  60  feet  long, 
and  east,  along  the  Tyropoeon,  the  side  is  and  some  80  feet  high.  On  the  eastem  side 
less  steep.  The  height  of  the  hill  at  its  is  a  small  niche  in  the  wall,  which  on  some 
south-western  comer  amounts  to  about  154  occasions  Christians  make  use  of  for  the 
feet,  at  the  Jaflk  Gate  only  to  44  feet  The  performance  of  mass.  On  the  southern  side 
surface  presents  a  plain  of  considerable  ex-  is  a  simEar  niche  of  larger  size,  which  serves 
tent,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  enclosed  the  Mohammedans  as  a  sign  in  their  duty  of 
by  the  present  city  wall,  and  contains  the  turning  in  the  direction  of  Mecca  when  en- 
Jews'  quarter,  the  citadel,  and  the  Armenian  gaged  in  their  devotions.  The  same  hall 
convent  This,  the  richest  convent  hi  the  served  the  apostles  for  a  place  of  assembly 
East,  consists  not  of  one  building,  but  of  a  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  In  the  vicmity 
multitude  of  houses  and  courts,  which  are  you  are  pointed  to  the  house  in  which,  after 
encircled  by  one  continued  waU.  Notwith-  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Mary  his  mother  dwelt 
standing  this  magnitude,  the  place  is  not  and  died.  The  remainder  of  the  table-land 
capacious  enough  to  receive  the  thousands  is  under  culture.  The  eastem  declivity  is 
of  pilgrims  who  stream  hither,  and  the  holy  also  in  part  cultivated. 
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Akr>  liM  on  the  noRh  of  Zion ;  its  higli- 
•rt  put  li  tb«  nortfa-WNt  aomu,  on  whloh 
ii  tlia  LMlD  monutory.  Eutvudi  ftvm  thi« 
the  fij  le*di  yon  to  the  Ohonih  of  the  Rolf 
Bepolehm,  on  the  rtdgn  of  Ihc  bill,  ttom  whloh 
ths  vaj  (Mm  ths  Gala  of  Damaaoni  and  the 
TalJej  between  Akn  and  the  great  moaqne, 
TDDi  in  a  eoniiderable  deellTitj.  The  moat 
inipoflaiit  bnlldinge  on  thii  eatnenae  are — 
the  Latin  Oonfent,  the  Chnroh  of  Ilia  Holy 
Bapnlehn,  the  Greek  and  tlta  Coptic  Can- 
TenL  The  Latin  conTent,  Bt.  Salvatot,  foi- 
meriy  belongins  to  Oib  Georgian  ChilitlaDi, 
la  DOW  in  ibe  huida  of  the  Franoiaaan  or 
lUnoiita  monk*,  who  ftom  the  year  1818 — 
IMl  had  OtaiT  <diief  aeal  on  Zlon,  at  the 
idaee  where  now  die  Conaeolom  atanda,  bnt 
Wing  driven  henoe  b;  the  Moalema,  fliad 
dieir  abode  hare  on  Akra.  Aeeording  to 
Sdiabtit,  it  ii  UTO  tat  abon  the  aea. 
From  ita  terraeel  foa  ha*e  an  onintemipled 
and  baanlifDl  tIbw  of  Jernaalsm.  Soulh-eaat 
bum  tha  Latin  oonrent  lie,  oloee  lo  each 
Dthar,  tha  Onek  and  the  Coptic  wnTanL 
Kaitof  [ha  Greek  ooQTenl  itanda  the  ohtinli 
of  the  Holji  Sepnlehra,  whleh  praperlj  oon- 
aista  of  three  efanrebea,  that  of  (he  Sepol- 
ohie,  that  of  OalTarT,  and  that  of  ttie  Dii- 
eoTerj  of  tha  Onwa.     Elae  CiltuiT. 

Soulh-eaat  from  hanee,  Id  (he  middle  of 
the  eity,  yon  ua  the  Buaan,  niending  to 
tha  Jews'  quarter,  ooniiating  of  two  Dirrow 
atreeta  nnder  a  roof,  with  open  ehope  on 
eaeh  aide,  wMoh  are  oeoapied  with  deilen 
and  artiiana  ailting  at  tbalr  work. 

From  Akr«  In  a  north-eaataily  direetion, 
yon  procMd  diroogh  the  deep  vale  whioh 
nmi  (roin  Ae  Damaaona  Gate  lonthward  to 
the  Tyroptaon,  imtil  jon  eoma  to  the  emi- 
nenoe  teimsd  BaufAo,  whoae  weatam  aide  la 
aa  hi^  aa  Akn,  and  alopea  gradnally  to- 
warda  the  aaat  to  tha  border  of  the  valley  of 
Jahoahaphax.  In  the  nelnity  of  the  Damaa- 
ena  Gate,  the  wealera  and  northern  deelivlly 
ia  very  eteap ;  on  the  northern  eide,  on  whioh 
nma  the  alty  wall,  the  rock  ilnka  anddanly 
down,  and  at  ita  foot  aitanda  a  deep  wide 
tnndi  ont  In  the  roek.  Tha  lop  of  the  hOl 
ia  tor  the  moat  part  covered  with  low  bolld- 
ingi  and  hnta ;  on  the  north-aaat  it  ia  within 
the  walla  ooonpied  witfi  gardena,  fielda.  and 
frnit  •  Ireei,  among  whieh  ifatnd  delaohed 
hooaaa,  eo  that  the  whole  haa  the  appaai- 
ance  rather  of  a  village  than  a  city.  On  Ba- 
■etha  a  fine  view  of  &e  other  parte  of  Jam- 
aalem  may  be  had. 

On  the  same  elevation  widi  Beietha,  and 
aeparalad  ttom  11  neither  by  a  valley  nor  a 
noticeahta  einking  of  the  gronnd,  alanda, 
(Onth  tram  Baieiha,  Honnt  Horiah  (3380 
feel  above  the  aea),  on  iriiich  ia  tha  area  of 
tha  gitat  moaqna  al-Haram  e*.Seheri(  the 
anoeeaaor  of  the  ancient  temple,  tha  inner 
eoQTta  of  whioh  Chriatiana  are  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death  to  enter.    The  itonea  of  the 
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lower  pan  of  the  onter  wall  are  parfly  of 
great  aiaa.  being  from  IT  to  80  fcet  long,  S 
to  0  feet  high,  and  1  to  7  hat  thick;  ^ving 
•vtdanaa  of  being  remaina  of  a  very  ancient 
eunatiuetlon  whi^  reaebaa  back  to  die  timea 
<rf  the  Savionr,  or  even  of  David.  On  tha 
platform  environed  by  thla  vrall  la  the  great 
moaqna.  In  riiloh  ia  tha  aaered  atooe  of  lb* 
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Kobammedana,  who  repreaent  it  aa  the  idan- 
tiaal  atoneiriilch  Jaooh  aaed  aa  apillow  (Gen. 
nviii.  11),  and  on  whieh  atood  the  deatn^- 
ing  angel  when  ha  poniahed  the  people  for 
the  Bin  of  thaii  king  (3  Samnel  ndv.  It), 
18 ).  ^ilh  eqnal  certain^  do  they  add  that 
tha  atona  originally  fell  ttom  heaven,  waa 
the  ipot  on  which  propheti  kneeled  in 
prayer,  and  whan,  at  the  deilmetion  of  Ja 
maalem,  the  prophata  Bed,  tha  alone  pro- 
ceeded to  By  aftn  Ihem,  bat  waa  arreetad 
and  Aicd  In  ita  praaani  apot  by  Ibe  angd 
Gabriel,  the  marka  of  whoaa  flngera  im- 
pteiHd  in  tha  graap  atiU  remain  viaible. 
Under  the  alone  la  ftnmd  a  hollow  place, 
wldeh  tradiUan  aaaarta  to  have  been  daaigned 
tbr  holding  Ibe  ark  of  the  covenant  and  other 
aaered  otjeela.  Neat  lU*  great  Hoalemaano- 
taary  are  amaUei  moaqoea  and  other  bidld- 
inga,  open  placea  with  brookt  and  aealtered 
Ireee.  From  the  Jew^  qaarter  a  email  nar- 
row atreet  nue  to  a  apot  near  the  weatam 
wall  ot  the  moeqoe  or  haram,  not  tti  ttom 
ita  aonthem  end,  called  the  '  Place  of  Wail- 
ing,' whither  Jewa  repair,  eapecially  em  Fri- 
day*, lo  weep  over  tha  min  of  their  temple 
and  the  till  of  their  power.  Along  the  aide 
of  Ihe  northern  wall  of  tha  pUlfonn,  at  ita 
eaatem  end,  i*  foimd  a  deep  trendi,  wlliA 
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Mditiaii  namM  th*  Pool  ^ 
the  naliiM  Biikat  bnil,  IhmTi  PooL  Th« 
Matam  «aMm%«>f  dia  Pool  lie*  ■onaarihe 
d^  sail  •>  lo  alli>»  banraan  the  two  onl;  a 
laaa  which  aondneU  bom  Slaphvi^a  Gate  to 
the  Boaqns.  Tha  abeat  iAi«h  ntna  north 
boB  the  Pod  m  a  waataiij  diMedoa  from 
Staphan'a  Oala,  brtman  the  heighta  of  Bcoa- 
Iha  and  Horlah,  la  tha  Via  Doloroaa,  orWi? 
of  3oiTo>,  along  which  (be  tiaiur  U  pointed 
to  the  bnlldinge  and  apota  vbioh  call  to  mind 
BoRanngi  of  Jean*  aa  ha  waa  led  &oin 
;manl  toaiecDtion.  On  the  right  aa  jon 
enter  Btaphen'a  Oata,  is  the  honae  of  Aiuu, 
where  the  malhai  of  our  Lord  ii  aaid  to 
hare  baan  bom.  Farther  on  in  the  aatue 
diieotion,  on  the  nonh-weet  comer  of  the 
wall  of  (be  moaqne,  is  what  ie  termed  Pl- 
lata'a  Honae  (now  thereeidcneeof  the  Tork- 
iah  goTsmor),  with  the  apartment  in  which 
Jmos  waa  elad  with  a  robe  of  purple  and  de- 
lidadaalhepretandedkingoflhe Jewa.  Thej 
alao  ahow  die  apota  where  Jeaoe  aat  boimi^ 
where  waa  the  jadgment-aeat,  and  wbeia  the 
orown  of  fhoma  waa  womn.  The  lligbl  of 
■tape  before  the  palace  of  Pilate,  down  which 
the  SaTioor  went  bearing  lua  eroBS,  called 
■eala  Hncbi, '  holf  ladder,'  ia  now  in  Borne, 
in  a  aepaimie  boilding  neit  lo  the  calebralsd 
cboroli,  8l  John  Late/an.  On  the  otlur  aide 
of  (he  atraet  ia  the  chamber  in  which  Chriat 
ia  aaid  lo  hare  been  aooorged ;  tbnnerl;  a 
fine  ehnrch,  now  a  atabie  for  the  govemoi'e 
horaei.  Farther  on,  near  ttie  ateps,  atanda 
Iha  arch  where  Pilate  pointed  oat  Jeana  to 
the  people  with   Iha  worda,  '  Behold  the 


where  the  Bedeemei  thrioe  tall  under  the 
weight  of  Ilia  eroae,  where  he  met  Haiy 
etmiing  bom  a  croaa  etreet,  where  Simon 
of  Cyreue  ralieied  him  of  hia  burden,  and 
where  ha  eaid  to  the  matmna  of  Jaruaalem, 
'  Weep  not  fin  me,  bnt  weep  tor  foonelToa 
and  jonr  children.'  Bejond  tfaeae  apota  ia 
the  honae  ahown  aa  that  of  the  '  rieh  man,' 
the  palace  of  Herod  (north  of  the  atnat), 
and  the  bonee  of  tlie  holj  Veronloa  who 
wiped  from  the  brow  of  Jeena  blood  and 
awaal  with  her  handlercliief,  which  waa 
thaiaon  imprinted  with  an  indelible  likeneea 
of  the  Lord.  Thenoe  70a  reach  the  jadg- 
ment-gata,  now  bnilt  up  with  n.  itons  wall. 
The  general  direction  of  the  Via  Doloroaa  is 
prob^T  coiTSal,  bnt  we  can  hardi  j  oonoelra 
that  memor;  and  tradition  oonld  hats  trana- 
mitled  in  w>  many  oaMa  the  exact  apota  on 
which  theae  enaia  took  place,  daring  the 
tronblea  and  obliterating  canaaa  which  en- 
aned  not  long  after  tha  Sarianr'e  drath, 
tbon^  it  mast  not  be  denied  that  the  warm 
alhctionaof  Uie  Jcwiah  heart  were  eniinenUr 
lltled  lo  retain  a  bold  on  recoUecdona  which 
love,  gaiaf,  and  religion  eombinad  to  make 
dear  and  nnerable. 

The  eleration  fiinned  faf  Beseiha  and 
Morlah  rnna  forward  aaufltwardl;  to  a  point, 
forming  the  ancient  Ophei,  which  ie  boauded 
on  flie  eaat  by  the  deep  Talley  of  Jehoaba- 
pha^  and  on  the  weat  by  that  of  the  Tjro- 
piBon,  aa  ateep  bnt  not  ao  deep.  On  the 
aorfaea  Ophel  ia  HaL  It  ende  jnat  abore 
the  Fountain  of  Siloam,  in  a  clUF  ftom  10 
to  M  fact  hi^. 

Tlie  pteaeni  walla  which  anrroimd  the 
cilj  were,  according  lo  an  inicriptlon  In 
Arabia  found  on  tha  Jaffk  Gate,  boilt  in  the 
Meth  year  of  the  Hegira,  that  ia  1B42  A.  D., 
at  the  command  of  the  aalian  Solymau. 
Tlicy  are  provided  with  towers  and  batfle- 
menta,  and  preaent  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  oalcrwall,Tarying  with  the  elevation  or 
einking  of  the  anrAtce,  rlaea  to  fh>m  20  to 
60  fbel  in  height.  At  the  north-eaat  comer 
and  along  a  part  of  the  northem  aide,  * 
broad  and  deep  trench  haa  been  dog. 

The  city  baa  fonr  gataa,  one  towarde  each 
qnarter  of  the  woild.  On  the  weatem  aide, 
near  the  end  of  the  Tyropoon,  ie  the  Jaik 
dale,  termed  alao  the  Bethlehem  and  tha 
Pilgrim  aate.  It  ia  called  by  the  natiTea 
Babol-Khalil  (Hebron  Gate).  Theaenamea 
it  baa  gained  becanaa  the  roada  from  theae 
three  plafee,  along  which  meet  pilgrlma  reach 
Jcnualem,  find  their  termination  there.  It 
eonaiata  of  a  masaiTc  quadrangular  tower. 
The  Damaacua  Gate  ia  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  northern  wall.  Through  tbia  Gate 
paai  those  who  travel  lo  Damaacna,  and  ge- 
nerally towarda  tbe  north.  It  is  more  richly 
adorned  than  the  reat,  and  hence  baa  among 
the  native  population  the  nam*  of  Bab  el- 
Amad  (Gate  of  PiUaia).  On  tha  eaeWiw 
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Bide,  eloM  to  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  is  found 
Stephen's  Gate,  which  among  the  native 
Mohammedans  hears  the  name  of  Bah  es- 
Sehat  (Gate  of  the  Trihes),  hat  is  hy  the 
Christians  called  Bah  Sitti  Mejjam  (Gate  of 
my  Lady  Maiy).  Ahove,  on  the  outside,  are 
the  figures  of  four  lions  cut  in  stone,  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  an  original  work  of  the  Mos- 
lems.  Lastly,  on  £e  south,  the  Gate  of 
Zion  leads  out  of  the  city  to  the  southern 
part  of  '  Zion's  hill,'  near  the  Mussulman 
sepulchre  of  David,  on  which  account  it  is 
hy  the  natives  called  Bah  en-Nebi  Baud 
(Gate  of  the  Prophet  David). 

Besides  these  four  open  gates,  there  are 
four  portals  which  are  now  walled  up: — I. 
On  the  north  side,  between  the  Gate  of  Da- 
mascus and  the  north-east  comer  of  the  city, 
is  Herod's  Gate,  which  is  merely  a  smaJl 
portal  in  a  tower.  II.  In  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mosque  wall  is  the  Golden  Gate, 
Porta  Awna,  probahly  of  Roman  origin. 
The  Frank  name,  whidi  can  be  traced  only 
to  the  historians  of  the  crusades,  is  proba- 
bly derived  firom  some  assumed  connection 
with  one  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  temple, 
which  was  ornamented  with  gold  (Joseph. 
Jew.  War.,  ▼.  6,  8).  It  was  closed  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades;  but  every  year,  on 
Palm  Sunday,  it  was  broken  open  in  order 
to  celebrate  tiie  triumphal  entry  of  Jesus 
into  the  temple,  held  to  have  here  taken 
place.  It  is  still  walled  up,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Franks,  the  Mohammedans  be- 
lieve that  a  king,  passing  through  it,  will 
take  possession  of  &e  city  and  become  mas- 
ter of  the  entire  earth.  In  the  southern  wall 
are  two  closed  gates;  one.  III.,  on  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  hanun  or  mosque,  near  the 
comer  where  it  joins  with  the  city  wall.  It 
is  found  in  a  low  quadrangular  tower, 
through  which  formerly  a  way  led  into  the 
oi^.  It  was  first  mentioned  by  recent  tra- 
vellers. lY.  Farther  west,  near  the  bed  of 
the  TyropcBon,  is  the  Dung  Gate  of  the 
Franks,  which  the  natives  term  Bab  el-Mug- 
hariheh  (Gate  of  the  Western  Africans). 
According  to  Schubert,  it  is  only  in  recent 
times,  since  the  insurrection  of  1834,  that 
this  and  Herod's  Gate  have  been  built  up, 
while  the  other  two  have  long  been  dosed. 

The  chief  streets  run  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  As  the  whole  ground  north  of 
Zion  declines  equally  towards  the  east,  while 
every  street  running  from  south  to  north  is 
level,  eveiy  street  passing  fh>m  west  to  east 
is  a  steep  declivity.  Generally,  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  badly  paved,  often  merely  laid 
irregularly  with  broad  stones,  but  their  steep- 
ness conduces  to  their  being  clean,  so  that 
they  do  not  present  the  filth  visible  in  most 
Oriental  towns.  The  houses  are  better  built 
than  are  those  of  Alexandria  or  Smyrna; 
they  are  of  hewn  stone,  and  have  flat  roofs. 
On  the  roof  rises  a  small  dome,  a  peculi- 


arity which  appears  to  belong  to  the  distiiet 
of  Judea.  These  domes  seem  to  have  been 
designed  not  merely  for  ornament,  but,  as 
building  wood  ia  scarce,  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  roof.  Generally,  &ere  are 
two  or  more  over  eaeh  apartment  of  the 
house.  They  make  the  chamber  higher, 
and  give  the  eeiling  an  azchiteotoral  eifect 
Bobinson  measured  the  oircumfeienee  of  the 
eity,  and  gives  these  results  :— 

Eng.Pt.  Gen.CooiBe 

1  From  the  JaA  Gate  tothe8.W. 
oomerof  the  citfyiint  detoend- 
hig  and  then  aaoendlng.........  1400        8. 

3  Zion  Gate,  level  600    Kattedy 

Z  Dung  Gate  (olo8ed),desoendlng  1700    N.£aaterly 

4  8.E.  oomer  of  city  wall,  nearly 

level   500         £. 

5  Wall  of  area  of  Great  Moeque, 

8.  side,  aaoending  S90         N. 

6  S.E.  eomer  of  -wall  of  Mosque, 

level  ^ 630         B. 

7  Golden  Gate  (closed),  slightly 
ascending 1045         N. 

8  N.  £.  eomer  of  area  of  Mosque, 

level  468         N. 

9  8t.  Stephen's  Gate,  level  ......    200         N. 

10  K.E.  eomer  of  eity,  level  ......  1063         N. 

11  Herod's  Gate   (closed),   along 

the  trench,  level 1000    Westerly 

U  Damaseos  Gate,  uneven  ......  ISOO    Westerly 

16  K.  W.  eomer  of  city,  asoendhig  1900   8.  Westerly 

14  Jaflh  Gate,  descending  gradu- 
ally....................................   878  8.40deg.E. 

12,078  Feet, 
or  4,686  Yards. 

This  makes  for  the  whole  circumference  a 
distsnce  of  2|  English  miles,  less  74  yards, 
or  very  neariy  2|  geographical  miles. 

On  the  sources  whence  Jerusalem  was  sup- 
plied with  water,  see  the  articles  Bithbsda 
and  CisTiBV. 

Williams  ('Holy  City')  gives  the  foUow- 
ing  summary  of  his  opinions  as  to  the 
sources  of  the  supplies  of  water  enjoyed  by 
the  inhabitants;  —  'The  upper  spring  of 
Gihon  once  had  its  issue  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city,  not  frur  from  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  Its  water  was  originally  received  into 
a  pool  called  the  Serpents'  Pool,  out  of  which 
it  flowed,  probahly  down  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  In  order  to  divert  it  from  the 
uses  of  the  enemy,  and  make  it  available  to 
his  own  people  in  case  of  siege,  Hesekidh 
stopped  the  upper  fountam,  and  brought 
the  water  of  the  upper  pool  by  an  aqueduct 
down  the  valley  which  bisected  the  city,  as 
fkr  as  the  temple,  where  it  supplied  the  re- 
servoirs prepared  by  himself  or  former 
kings,  and  then  flowed  off  by  an  old  chan- 
nel to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  and  was 
continued  through  a  new  bore  to  the  Pool 
of  SUoam,  otherwise  caUed  'the  Lower  Pool' 
and   'the   King's   Pool/    being,    in   fiaot, 
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Hianom,  nniler  Ihe  Hill  of  ZioD,  nor  on  th« 
meat  aide  of  JchOBhaphat,  go  f*r  u  the  old 
dl;  sitended.  This  B«iiia  to  have  uieen 
from  the  idea  of  ibe  McrednesB  of  Ihe  place, 
vliieh  would  be  defiled  \ij  the  preuuce  of 
dead  bodiea  (ue  Cliu).  The  most  diitin- 
foiahed  of  these  wpolohraa  are  the  tombs 
wbioh  bear  Ifae  names  of  Ihe  Jndges,  the 
Kings,  the  Prophete,  Jshosh^hit,  Absalom, 
8L  Junes,  and  Zanharias. 

Kot  fkr  to  (he  norlb-easl  of  Ihe  Dtmsa- 
oni  Oate  is  Iha  so-oitled  OroCto  of  Jeremiah, 
In  which  the  prophet  is  said  to  hare  writtra 
hi*  LamantUions,  beneath  a  roond,  inan- 
lated  hill,  iriioee  southern  side  seems  to 
hara  bean  hewn  awaj.  Here  is  an  entrance 
into  a  hall  which  hae  a  length  and  breadth 
of  TO,  and  a  height  of  40  feet.  Before  it  is 
a  small  tmwalled  garden.  On  the  (op  of  the 
hill  is  a  Mohammedan  bniring-place.  The 
grotto  is  inhabited  by  a  Hnuulman  pilgrim. 
Before  the  antianoa  grows  In  abondance  the 
thorn  iyeiiBn  nilh«niniiii,  of  which,  u  some 
hold,  oar  Lord's  orown  of  thorns  was  mads. 
If  jon  pass  Ihrongh  Su  Stephen's  Oate 
out  of  Ihe  oi^,  jon  find  jaat  opposite  jon, 
on  ths  othsr  side  of  the  Cedron,  Uie  tomb  of 
MsTj,  eoosiating  of  a  ehapel  OTer  a  deep  and 
rOOL  or  aiiiOiK  wi<ls  grotto  in  ths  rook,  where  the  Virgin 

ud  her  parents  are  aaid  to  lie.  yon  de- 
On  Ihe  east  of  Jsnisalem,  separated  Avm  ••"^  W  ths  obapel  bj  fortj-eight  broad 
i(  hj  the  Cedron,  or  Kidron,  Is  Ihe  Monnt  ■"P"-  J*t««"  one-third  of  the  way  down  job 
of  OliTBS,  the  most  conaideraWe  of  the  neigh-  •".  <">  I"!  "g""  '>»»^'  *•  ««"•  "'  Joachim 
bonring  hiUa.  Olixel  is  divided  into  thrw  "^  ^^"^  ••"  PMWW  of  Mary,  and  unme- 
elcTationa,  of  which  the  southern  bears  the  'l^*'*']'  oppowl",  o"  te  'e^  •''^e.  <li«  B«™ 
name  of  Ihe  '  Hill  of  Oflbnee.'  See  1  Kings  of  Joseph.  At  the  bottom  of  the  grotto 
il.  7,  8.  Sonth  of  Monnt  Zion  slanda  Ihe  til*"  i^  ">"  ^'  "S^^  «  ""•^  apartment  or 
'  Hill  of  EtQ  CoqnaeL'  It  is  beyond  Ifae  chapel,  with  two  doon,  within  which  stands 
TBiley  of  Hinnom,  from  which  it  rises  ab-  «>  «!*"  en""*^  •>»"  <^*  retling-plaoe  of 
rapdywithseTeralrsngeaof  rocks,  in  which  ^e  mother  of  Jesns.  Around  it  saveial 
are  man*  eicarated  eepolobroa.  lis  hirfiest  Christian  sects  have  erected  small  oralorios. 
point  is  lo  the  west,  which  ia  about  the  same  Of  "«  S"'  fonnding  of  Jemaalem  we  hare 
eletation  a*  Zion.  It  has  on  it  mine  of  a  no  certain  information  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
Mohammedan  wely  and  Tillage  Theae  rains  doubtful  whether  the  Salem  mentioned  in 
are  shown  by  Ihe  monks  as  the  pslaee  of  the  history  of  Abraham  is  Ihe  same  as  Jera- 
Caiaphaa,  in  which  Ihe  Jews  look  counsel  "3™  of  liter  days  (Ganesie  iiT.  18>  The 
(hence  the  nsme)  to  put  Christ  to  death  n»nie  itself  occurs  for  the  Bret  time  in  Josh. 
(Hall.  mL  a,  i.  John  xl.  47—88).  i-  1.  "lie"  Adoni-Zedok  is  mentioned  a*  its 

In  a  depression  on  Ihe  eastern  side  of  king  {Joab.  lii,  10),  Jebns  ii  gi"n  in 
OliTSt  lies  Bethany,  abont  an  hour  from  the  Joahuais  ila  more  ancient  name  (it.  8,  flS; 
eity,  whenoa  it  ia  approached,  in  an  E.  B.E.  iriii-  88).  In  the  diTiaion  of  Ihe  Und  by 
direction,  by  a  path  orcr  Ihe  nortium  deoli-  Joshoa,  Jebua  was  assigned  to  the  Beiga- 
Tily  of  the  Hill  of  Oflknce.  ntiW*.  "Wd  the  boondary-line  between  Ben- 

Among  Ihe  o^eoU  around  Jemealem  the  jamin  and  Jndah  ran  on  the  sonth  of  Jeni- 
tombs  deserve  notioe  (aee  Bitbul).  They  salem,  Ihroagh  the  vale  of  Hinnom.  Both 
are  numerous  and  foond  on  all  sides.  Those  tribes  endeaToorcd  without  complete  success 
which  are  in  the  TalJeys  fbllow  one  type.  A  to  eip«l  the  old  inhabitants,  with  whom  they 
door  in  the  faoe  of  the  rock,  generally  small  found  it  necessary  to  mingle  (Joeh.  it.  88. 
and  without  ornament,  condoels  to  one  small  Jadg.1.31}.  Indeed,  at  a  later  period  we  find 
dumber  or  mor«  hollowed  ont  of  Ihe  rock,  Ihe  Jcbuaitea  in  sole  poseeaaion  of  the  dly. 
and  for  the  most  part  of  the  aame  height  as  When,  after  fiaul'a  dsath.OaTid  had  reigned 
Ae  door.  Very  rarely  are  theae  apsrtmenu  for  sefen  years  and  six  months  in  Hebron, 
lower  than  the  dooia.  The  walls  are  simply  he  condueted  an  army  against  Jerusalem, 
hswn  001  of  the  roek,  and  there  are  often  which  he  Dq>lared  and  oalled  by  his  own 
■tehe*  Ibr  corpses.  nwne,  though  at  first  he  would  appear  to 

Ko  gnrnes  an  fonnd  on  ths  nonh  aid*  of    hsTs  made  himself  maater  of  only  the  sonth- 
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em  part,  the  stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  t.  tion  of  the  temple  may  be  found  in  1  Kings 

0 — 0).    This  eyent  took  place  somewhere  Ti  vii.  2  Ghron.  iii.  It.   See  Tkmplb.    The 

about  1500  A.C.   Haying  strengthened  him-  palace,  bmlt  by  Solomon,  was  probably  an 

self  in  his  newly-gained  possession,  he  pro-  enlargement  of '  the  king's  honse '  of  DayiS 

eeeded  to  bring  into  it  the  ark  of  tiie  oore-  (I  Kings  yii.  2  Samoel  y.  11 ;  yiL  2).    It 

nant,  which  was  in  the  honse  of  Abinadab,  stood  opposite  the  temple,  on  the  north-east 

In  Gibeah  (2  Sam.  iii.  teq.) ;  and  when  near  comer  of  Zion,  and  was  surrounded  by  walls 

the  end  of  his  life,  built  up  an  altar  to  Jeho-  and  towers  which  enclosed  seyeral  buildings, 

yah  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Arannah  the  as  *  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,'  *  the 

Jebusite  (2  Samuel  zxiy.  18,  uq.).    At  the  porch  of  pillars,'  or  portico,  and  '  the  house 

time  of  tiie  introduction  of  the  aik,  Dayid  for  Pharaoh's  daughter,' or  harem,  mentioned 

had  the  intention  of  building  a  splendid  intheScriptores  (1  Kings  yii.  1 — ^12.  2  Kings 

temple  to  enshrine  the  sanetnaiy,  but  dis-  xL  19). 

tnrbanoes   and  wars  preyented  its  aocom-  When  the  exiles  receiyed  permission  firom 

plishment  (2Sam.  yii.M9.),  whieh,howeyer,  Cyrus   to  return,  many  proceeded  to  their 

was  effected  by  Solomon,  under  whose  peace-  natiye  country  in  different  carayans,  under 

ful  reign  the  city  was  enlarged  and  adorned  Zerubbabel  (&36  A.C.)  and  £zra  (478  A.C.), 

with  this  and  other  fine  biUldings  (1  Kings  and  endeayoured  to  rebuild  their  city  and 

▼.— yiiL).    After  his  death,  Jerusalem  be-  temple  in  the  same  spots,  but  on  a  contracted 

tame  the  metropolis  of  the  separate  kingdom  scale.   The  work  was  delayed  and  destroyed, 

of  Jndah,  whose  fate  it  shared.    The  "wars  till  at  last  Nehemiah,  the  cupbearer  of  Aitax- 

between  Judah  and  Israel  that  ensued,  ren-  erxes  Longimanus,  was  sent  to  Jerusalem 

dered  it  necessary  to  strengthen  rather  than  by  his  master  with  fhll  powen  (445  A.  C). 

adorn  the  city.    In  the  period  from  the  di-  The  fint  care  of  Nehemiah  was  to  fortify 

yision  of  the  kingdom  to  the  exile,  Jerusa-  the  city  against  hostile  assaults.    Traces  of 

lem  had  to  sustain  many  hostOe  attacks,  the  old  walls,  gates,  and  streets  remkined 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Behoboam  (A.C.  970),  sufficiently  for  its  restoren  to  be  able  to  giye 

it  was  plundered  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt  generally  to  the  new  city  the  cireuit  and  form 

(1  Kings  xiy.  26),  and  underwent  a  similar  of  that  of  former  days.    Information  regard- 

ealamity  under  Amasiah  (A.  0.  826),  at  the  ing  its  fortifications  may  be  found  in  Neh. 

hands  of  Jehoaah,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  ii.  12^15 ;  ilL  xiL  31-^40,  fh>m  which  it 

xiy.  18, 14).    At  a  later  period,  Pekah,  king  appears  that  Jerusalem    then   had  twelye 

of  Israel,  and  Bezin,  king  of  Bamasous,  com-  gates— -the  Sheep  Gate,  the  Fish  Gate,  the 

bined  in  an  expedition  against  Jerusalem,  Old  Gate,  the  Dung  Gate,  the  Brook  Gate, 

but  failed  in  their  hostile  purposes,  since  the  Water  Gate,  Ephraim  Gate,  the  Horse 

Ahaz  called  the  Assyrians  to  his  aid  (2  Kings  Gate,  the  East  Gate,  Gate  of  the  Valley,  the 

xyi.).    After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  Council  Gate,  the  Prison  Gate,  probably  the 

of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians,  their  monarch,  same  as  the  preceding.    Of  the  exact  position 

Sennacherib,  fell  on  Jerusalem,  but  was  de-  of  these  in  general  nothing  can  be  certainly 

feated  (2  Kings  xix.).    At  last  the  city  was  determined.    The  Gate  of  the  Fountain,  or 

sacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  its  temple  burnt.  Brook  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  J  5),  must  haye  been 

its  walls  broken  down,  its  king  and  chief  near  Siloam.    The  Ephraim  Gate  may  haye 

people  carried  into  captiyity  (2  Kings  xxiy.  been  on  the  northern  wall,  since  through  it 

xxy.p.  lay  the  way  to  the  country  of  Ephraim,  and 

The  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  supply  the  Valley  Gate  and  Dung  Gate  are  thought  to 

few  particulara  respecting  the  topography  of  haye  stood  on  the  west  or  the  southern  part  of 

the  ante-exilian  Jerusalem.    That  the  '  city  Zion.  The  Horse  Gate  lay  probably  between 

of  Dayid'  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the  tern-  the  temple  (2  Kings  xi.  16.  2  Chron.  zxiiL 

pie  of  Solomon  on  Moriah,  needs  no  speeial  15)  and  *  the  king^s  house,'  and  the  Water 

proof.  The  original  fortifications  of  the  eity  Gate  on  the  western  side  of  the  area  of  the 

were  strengthened  by  Dayid,  Solomon,  and  temple  (Neh.  yiiL  3;  comp.  iii.  26).     As 

later  kings.    The  walls  were  ftimished  with  the  population  that  returned  was  much  less 

towere  and  bulwarks  (2  Chron.  xxyL  9, 15).  than  that  which  existed  jast  before  the  cap- 

The  mention  of  an  outer  wall  (2  Chronicles  tiyity,  large  portions  of  the  city  must  at  fint 

xxxiL  5 ;  xxxiii.  14)  shows  there  was  an  inner  haye  been  unoccupied.    We  find  large  open 

one.    Of  the  gates  in  the  old  walls  there  are  places  expressly  mentioned  near  the  Water 

mentioned,  *  the  Fish  Gate' (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  Gate   (Neh.  yiii.  1)   and  Ephraim's   Gate 

14),  <  the  Gate  of  Ephraim,'  *  the  Comer  (rilL  16). 

Gate '  (2  Kings  xiy.  18.   Zechariah  xiy.  10),  The  history  of  Jerusalem  from  this  period 

*  Benjamin's  Gate,'  <  the  Fint  Gate'  (xiy.  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 

10.  Jer.  xxxyii.  IS),  *  the  Valley  Gate '  (2  Jews  as  to  make  any  summary  of  it  here  a 

Chronicles  xxyL  9),  *the  Hone  Gate'  (Jer.  mere  repetiti<m.     We  therefore  proceed  at 

zxxL  40),  '  the  East  Gate'  (xix.  2),  *  the  once  to  the  description  of  the  city  as  left  us 

Middle  Gate '  (xzxix.  8).    Among  the  edi-  by  Josephns  (Jew.  War.,  y.  4  and  5).    This 

fices  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  we  must  distm  description  relates  to  what  the  city  was  at 

guiah  the  temple  and  the  palace.  A  descrip-  the  time  of  ita  destruction  by  Titos,  but  in 
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Um  main  it  maj  1m  oonaictered  the  sam*  u  iqvpetruioe,  and  it  not  distuigniahed  from 
it  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  and  is  then-  the  other  towers  and  walls,  bat  the  lower 
fore  of  importanoe.  Generally,  the  aoooont  part  is  built  of  large  stones  which  appear  to 
ot  Joaephas,  as  bemg  tfiat  of  an  eye-witness,  be  very  old,  and  to  lie  in  their  original 
is  worthy  of  aooeptanoe ;  bat  there  are  parti-  places.  Among  the  Franks  it  is  known  as 
calars  in  which  it  cannot  be  receiTed,  as  it  the  tower  of  BaTid.  In  the  lower  part  we 
stands  in  oontradiction  with  the  Soriptores,  probably  haTe  the  remains  of  the  tower  of 
and  indeed  with  itself.  As  a  reealt  of  the  Hippioas.  The  two  other  towers,  Phas&elas 
inyestigations  of  Bobinson,  Banmer, 'and  and  Mariamne,  were  also  bailt  by  Herod,  and 
others,  we  may  giye  tfie  following  brief  Tiew.  named,  the  first  alter  a  friend,  the  second 
The  whole  space  on  which  Jerosalem  was  after  his  fsToarite  wife, 
built  divided  itself  into  three  parts,  sepa-  The  direction  of  the  second  wall  is  a  mat- 
rated  from  each  other  by  yalleys.  L  The  terof  importance,  for  on  it  depends  the  iden- 
Temple  Hill,  Moiiah,  on  the  east  of  tfie  city,  tity  of  the  present  with  the  ancient  sepulchre 

II.  Immedialely  opposite  the  temple,  on  the  of  our  L<»d.  The  question  has  not  yet 
west,  was  the  hill  Akx%,  with  the  lower  city,  ceased  to  excite  a  strong  interest;  but  the 
to  which  a  gate  led  fh>m  the  western  side  of  work  of  the  Bct.  O.  Williams,  entitled  *  The 
the  temple.  This  hUl  was  dlTided  from  Holy  City' (London,  1845),  though  answered 
Moriah  by  a  bioad  ralley,  which  was  in  part  by  Bobinson  in  the  *  Bibliotheca  Sacra,'  has 
filled  up  under  the  Asmonnan  princes,  when  done  something  to  settle  the  dispute  in  the 
they  caused  the  summit  ofAkra  to  be  levelled.  affirmatiTe.     Unfortunately,  Josephus  has 

III.  South  from  Akia  and  south-west  from  given  but  a  very  abort  description  of  Hbe 
the  temple,  lay  Zion,  on  which  was  built  the  second  wall.  The  following  is  a  translation 
old  *  City  of  David.'  of  his  words : — *  But  the  second  well  has  ita 

Northward  of  these  three  parts,  the  city  beginning  at  the  gate  that  they  call  Oennath, 

extended  itadf  under   the    designation  of  wUeh  is  a  part  of  the  first  wall.    Curving 

Newtown,  Beietha,  which  at  first  had  no  (or  bending)  northwardly  only,  it  extends 

regular  fortification.  On  the  sides  when  the  to  the  tower  Antonia'  (Jew.  War.,  v.  4,  3). 

city  was  well  defended  by  naturo,  that  is.  This  is  defective  and  vague.    Three  things, 

on  the  west,  south,  and  north,  the  fortifica-  however,  are  moro  or  less  definitely  given, 

tion  was  simply  a  wall  which  ran  from  the  The  second  wall  began  at  the  gate  Gennath, 

north-west  end  of  Zion,  along  its  western,  bent  in  a  northeriy  direction,  and  ended  at 

aoothem,  and  eastern  limits,  passed  the  Ty-  the  Antonia.    Its  general  course,  thenforo, 

i               ropcBon  at  the  Bung  Gate,  and  then  enclosed  must  have  been  to  the  north-east    Now,  as 

Ophel  on  its  western  and  eastern  side,  end-  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  lies  in  the 

ing  at  the  eastern  porch  of  the  lemfde.    On  north-west  of  the  city,  the  possibility  of  its 

the  north  and  north-western  side,  the  city  being  the  ssme  with  Calvary  becomes  at 

was  protected  by  a  triple  waU.    The  first  or  once  obvious.     This  possibility  Williams 

oldest  began  at  the  tower  of  Hippious,  and  has  converted  into  a  strong  probability.    In 

ran  eastwards  along  the  verge  of  Zion  to  the  the  same  direction  bear  the  investigations 

western  side  of  the  temple  area,  where  it  and  convictions  of  Schula,  Prussian  consul 

reached  to  the  western  colonnade  of  the  at  Jerusalem,  Lord  Nugent,  and  the  erudite 

sanctuary.    In  this  wall  wero  the  towers  Tischendoil  The  publications  of  these  very 

Phasiielus  and  Mariamne,  and  immediately  competent  authorities  have  called  forth  a  reply 

thereon  stood  the  palace  of  Herod  and  the  from  Dr.  Bobinson,  author  of  the  -'  Biblical 

Cystus,  an  open  square  in  the  extreme  north-  Besearches.'  But  the  question  seems  to  have 

eastern  part  of  the  upper  city,  where  the  peo-  been  brou^t  nearer  to  an  issue  by  a  work 

pie  sometimes  assembled,  with  the  bridge  published  since  bis  answer,  namely,  Die  To- 

conducting  from  the  upper  city  to  the  tem-  pographu  JerutaUnu,  Von  W.  Krailt,  Bonn, 

pie.      Of  this  bridfls  Bobinson  discovered  iSm,  which  is  the  result  of  careftil  investi- 

remains.    The  towa  of  Hippicus  is  to  be  gations  conducted  on  the  spot,  and  in  the 

sought  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Zion.    It  use  of  all  the  scattered  information  found  in 

was  built  by  Herod  the  First,  and  so  named  ancient  writers.    The  view  taken  by  Kraft 

in  honour  of  a  friend  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  we  shall  subjoin,  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of 

Its  height  amounted  to  80  cubits  (each  about  three  views  of  Jerusalem,  afford  the  student 

90  inches).    It  was  quadrangular,  each  side  the  best  means  yet  supplied  for  forming  an 

86  cubits  long,  and  for  80  cubits  was  built  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  topography 

in  a  very  massive  way.  The  stones  of  which  of  the  Holy  City.    Before  stating  KntKs 

it  was  built  were  very  large — ^20  cubits  long,  opinion,  we  shsll  finish  die  sketch  founded 

ten  broad,  and  five  high,  consisting,  proba-  on  the  authority  of  Bobinson  and  others, 

bly  on  the  exterior  only,  of  white  marble.  The  third  wall  began  also  at  the  Hippi- 

At  die  same  spot  of  Zion  now  stands  the  eus,  and  ran  northwards  to  the  tower  Pse- 

eitadel,  whose  north-western  tower  presents  phinus ;  then  it  went  in  an  eastern  and  nortfa- 

io  the  traveller  that  enters  the  city  by  the  eastern  direction,  by  what  is  termed  the  tomb 

Jaffa  Gate  most  decided  tokens  of  antiquity,  of  Helena;  then  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings 

The  upper  part  of  the  tower  has  a  modem  and  the  Fullers'  monument,  where  it  tod- 
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danly  bent  Bonthwards,  and  ended  at  last  at  holy  oity.  Probably  a  few  Jews  and  Ohff0« 
the  corner  of  the  old  wall  in  the  yale  of  tians  found  shelter  amid  its  rains.  For  half 
Cedron.  This  third  wall  was  begun  by  the  a  century  after  its  overthrow,  Jerusalem  dis- 
elder  Agrlppa  under  Claudius,  that  is,  ten  appears  from  the  page  of  history,  until  the 
or  twelve  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  was  in  Palestine  about 
SaTiour  {eir,  42  A.]>.)*  in  order  to  protect  the  year  190  A.  D.,  ordered  it  to  be  formed 
the  newly-built  suburb ;  but,  being  disoon*  into  a  stronghold,  in  order  to  keep  the  in- 
tinned  from  the  fear  of  offending  the  Roman  auxreotionary  Jews  in  sulgection.  A  bloody 
emperor,  was  not  finished  by  the  Jews  till  war  was  the  consequence.  There  ensued 
some  time  afterwards.  According  to  Jose-  an  imperial  decree  prohibiting  Jews  to  ap- 
phus,  the  old  city  had  a  circuit  of  83  stadia,  proach  the  dty.  The  restoration  of  the  city, 
about  8|  geogr^hioal  miles ;  the  present  interrupted  by  the  war,  was  resumed,  and 
circumference  is  scarcely  two  miles  and  a  half,  Hadrian  named  it  iElia  Capitolina,  from  his 
for  the  city  has  been  contracted  both  on  the  own  fore-name  and  the  name  of  Jupiter 
north  and  south.  The  most  noted  buildings  Capitolinns,  to  whom  he  had  ereetad  a  tem- 
of  Jerusalem  at  this  time  were — I.  The  7Vm-  pie  on  the  site  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary. 
pU,  built  by  Herod  (Tjbmvlb).  II.  The  Towtr  Jeruaalem  now  became  a  heathen  oity.  Even 
of  Antania^  the  work  of  the  same  prince,  tfie  Christians  who  lived  there  do  not  appear 
who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour  of  Mare  to  have  been  of  Jewish  blood ;  and  the  very 
Antony.  It  was  a  restoration  and  enlarge-  name  Jerusalem  passed  out  of  use,  nor  was 
ment  of  a  tower,  called  Baris,  erected  by  restored  before  the  days  of  Oonstantine  Till 
John  Hyroanus.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  then  there  is  an  interral  in  its  history, 
of  the  temple,  waa  quadrangular,  and  had  The  Christian  ohurch  in  Jerasalem, 
at  each  corner  a  tower  50  cubits  high,  that  at  warned  by  the  language  of  their  Master,  for 
the  south-east  end  being  70  cubits  in  height,  the  most  part  left  the  city  a  short  time  before 
and  commanding  the  temple.  Within  it  had  its  downfal,  and  retired  to  Pella,  which 
the  space  and  appearance  of  a  palace,  com-  Williams  thinks  is  to  be  found  at  Tabathat 
prising  rooms  and  halls  of  Tarions  kinds,  Fahkil,  near  Bysan,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
with  galleries,  baths,  and  barracks  for  sol-  James,  its  first  bishop,  having  been  put  to 
diers.  It  was  in  immediate  connection  with  death  in  Jerusalem,  the  infant  church  at 
the  northern  and  western  courts  of  the  tern-  Pella  were  without  a  shepherd.  The  dis- 
ple,  into  which  a  flight  of  steps  conducted,  eiples,  however,  are  said  to  have  soon  re- 
It  waa  separated  fh>ro  Bezetha  by  a  deep  ar-  turned  to  the  ruined  city,  and  to  have 
tificial  trench.  lU.  The  PaUc§  cf  Hirodf  elected  Simeon  as  their  head.  Simeon  was 
on  the  north-west  of  Zion,  on  the  spot  where  succeeded  by  Justus,  of  whom  and  of  his 
the  Asmonsan  princes  had  a  palace.  That  immediate  successors  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
of  Herod  was  built  of  marble,  and  encirded  nothing  but  their  names  are  known.  The 
by  a  wall  80  cubits  high.  The  towers  Hip-  presidency  of  each  must  have  been  of  short 
picus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  formed  a  duration,  since  in  the  short  space  of  thirty- 
part  of  the  nor^ern  wall  of  the  splendid  five  years  thirteen  persons  are  reported  to 
building,  which  contained  great  saloons,  have  held  the  ofllce  of  bishop.  A  mere 
numerous  apartments,  intersecting  halls,  open  record  of  names,  however,  cannot  under  the 
squares,  gaidens,  avenues  of  trees,  canals,  and  circumstances  be  accounted  of  much  worth, 
ponds.  This  Herodian  palace  the  Roman  When  Hadrian  visited  Jerusalem,  probably 
procurators  made  their  residence,  and  it  is  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  found 
here  that,  some  think,  we  are  to  look  for  there  a  few  Christians  and  some  Jews.    On 

*  the  common  hall '  (Matthew  xxvii.  27),  or  the  conversion  of  Oonstantine,  the  former 

*  hall  of  judgment '  (John  xviii.  28.  Acts  increased  in  number.  To  Jerusalem,  as  the 
XXV.  28),  and  not  in  the  lower  city,  where  cradle  of  their  faith.  Christians  in  different 
tradition  places  it  IV.  Eastward  from  this  parts  of  the  world  naturally  turned  their 
place,  on  the  Cystus,  Agrippa  the  younger  eyes,  so  that  from  the  third  century  pil- 
erected  a  very  large  palace,  from  whose  eating  grimages  thither  began  to  be  more  and  more 
apartments  he  could  see  what  went  on  in  the  firequent  Even  the  empiess  Helena,  the 
temple.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  Jews  mother  of  Oonstantine,  undertook  (A.  B. 
put  up  a  high  wall  on  the  western  side  of  826)  in  advanced  age  a  pilgrimage  to  PsJes- 
the  sanctuary,  which  intercepted  the  view.  tine,  and  caused  handsome  buildings  to  be 

Jerusalem  was  a  beaatiftd  city  when  it  erected  at  Bethlehem  and  Jerasalem.  Con- 
fell  before  the  conquering  arms  of  Titus,  stantine  himself  built  a  splendid  oratory 
who  spared  not  to  lay  it  waste,  fulfilling,  in  over  the  holy  sepulchre.  These  historical 
the  general  sense  of  tiie  words,  the  prophecy  facts  were  soon  seized  on  by  die  legendary 
uttered  by  our  Lord  in  the  words  found  in  spirit,  and  the  church  historians,  with  Ense- 
Matt  xxiv.  2.  According  to  Josephus,  how-  bins  at  their  head,  relate  the  miraculous 
ever,  Titus  directed  that  a  part  of  the  west-  discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  Helena,  as 
em  wall  and  the  towers  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  well  as  the  erection  of  many  edifices,  so 
and  Mariamne,  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  that  at  last,  in  the  fourteenth  centikry,  not 
A  Roman  garrison  had  its  quarters  in  the  fewer  than  thirty  churches  within  the  limita 
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of  Palestine  were    ascribed  to  her  piety,  oriental  Christian  b  the  most  pleasing  pro«- 

Under  the  emperor  Julian  (861  A.]>.)  the  peots,  which  after  his  death  began  to  be 

Jews  obtained  not  only  permission  to  retom  darkened,  and  in  the  qaarrel  which  raged 

to  Jerusalem,  bat  assistance    to    zeboild  between  his  sons,  the  Christians  suiFeredy 

their  temple:  miraeuloas  interferences  are  and  their  sacred  places  were  laid  waste. 

said  to  have  prevented  the  completion  of  The  family  of  die  Abassidn  grew  constantly 

tiieir  design.    Jemsalem,  howeyer,  began  to  weaker.    The  Egyptian  Fatimidn,  in  969 

rise  from  its  ashes.    The  emperor  Justinian  A.  B.,  obtained  the  mastery  of  Syria,  when 

built  there  a  fine  church  in  honour  of  the  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burnt. 

Virgin.    In  401   A.D.  the  dignity  of  the  Under  tiie  third  of  tiiis  dynasty,  Hakim 

patriarchate  was   granted   to  its  bishops.  (996—1021  A.  D.),  the  Jews  and  Christians 

Then  eame  the  period  of  theologioal  strife  suffered  a  heavy  persecution.    At  his  com- 

in  the  Eastern  ofaurch,  and  not   seldom  mand,  efforts  were  made  to  destroy  the  holy 

bloody  fights  took  place  between  the  con*  places  and  uproot  all  memorials  of  them; 

tending  parties  for  the  possession  of  the  but  afterwards  he  repented  of  his  tyranny, 

holy  city.    The  invasion  of  the  Persians  and  granted  leave  to  the  latter  to  restore 

brought  trouble  into  the  Roman  empire,  their  destroyed  churches.    Under  the  mild 

Under    their  king,  Kosroes  II.,  Ikey  in-  government  of  his  successor,  Daher,  this 

Taded  Syria,  when  the  city  was  taken,  the  favour  was  realised,  and  in  1408  there  arose 

churches  built  by  Constantine,  Helena,  and  a  small  chqMl  over  the  holy  sepulchre,  in 

Justinian,  were  plundered  anud  burnt,  the  place  of  the  former  splendid  basilika.  Jour* 

Christians  put  to  death  or  reduced  to  slavery,  neys  of  pilgrims  to  Palestine  became  more 

and  the  true  cross,  which  Helena  has  the  fkequent;  greater  also  beeame  tiie  persecu- 

eredit  of  having  discovered,   was  carried  tions  they  had  to  endure;  till  at  last  the 

away.    Those  who  fled  proceeded  to  Alex-  endurance  of  Christendom  had  reached  its 

sndria,  where  they  found  a  friendly  reoep-  limits,  and  the  crusades  were  begun.    The 

tion  and  support  ttom  the  patriarch  Eleemon,  feelings  and  the  achievements  of  the  crusa- 

who  after  a  time  assisted  the  Christians  to  ders  havs  found  an  undying  record  in  the 

return  and  resume  the  rebuilding  of  the  pages  of  Tasso. 

city,  ^hen  the  churches  of  the  Besurrection  Among  other  spots  and  buildings  which  the 

and  CalTaiy  were  erected  on  the  old  foun-  crusaders  found,  was  the  church  of  the  Holy 

datioms,  as  well  as  one  in  memory  of  the  Sepulchre.  Its  roof  consisted  of  a  lofty  dome. 

Ascension.    The  emperor  Heraolius  pene-  so  constructed  that  the  light  fell  from  above 

trated  into  Persia,  and  compelled  the  Per-  into  the  church.    Immediately  under   the 

sians  to  make  peace;  when  the  patriarch  opening  stood  the  sepulchre  of  the  Redeemer. 

Zaoharias  and  the  surviving  captives  re-  When,  in  1099,  the  crusaders  took  the  city  by 

turned,  after  an  exile  of  fourteen  years,  and  storm,  they  changed  the  great  mosque  into  a 

Heraclius  himself  made  a   pilgrimage  to  Christian   temple,  which  was  denominated 

Jerusalem,  where  he  is  said  to  have,  with  Twtplum  Domini,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord. 

much  ceremony,  restored  the  true  cross  to  But  in  1187,  Saladin  made  himself  master  of 

the  church  of  the  Besurrection.    The  Chris*  the  city,  when  tiie  temple  was  once  more 

tian  dominion  thus  founded  was  not  of  long  converted  into  a  mosque.     By  turns,  Jeru- 

duration ;  for  in  686  A.  D.  caliph  Omar  salem  was  in  the  hands  now  of  the  Moslems, 

appeared  with  an  army  before  Jerusalem,  now  of  the  Christians,  till,  in  1244,  the  Egyp- 

In  the  ensuing  year  the  city,  after  a  long  tians  got  possession  of  it,  from  which  time 

siege,  was  surrendered  on  condition  that,  it  seems  for  centuries  to  have  lost  its  poli- 

in  consideration  of  a  moderate  tribute,  the  tieal  and  social  importance.    In  1517,  the 

lives  and  property  of  the  Christians,  their.    Ottomans,  under  Selim  I.,  conquered  Syria 

sanctuaries  and  holy  places,  should  remain  and  Egypt.    In  1042,  the  sultan  Solyman 

nnharmed.     Forthwi^  the   caliph  erected  built  &e  present  walls.    Thence  till  recent 

on  the  spot  where  the  temple  had  stood  a  times  its  history  is  wanting  in  important 

mosque,  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  events.    In  1806,  the  church  of  the  Holy 

was  completed  and  enlarged  by  his  succes-  Sepulchre  was  partiy  destroyed  by  flames, 

eors.    The  church  of  Justinian,  now  called  when  the  edifice  was  restored  by  the  Greeks 

the  mosque  el-Aksa,  was  converted  into  a  at  a  very  great  cost  It  was  finished  in  Sep- 

mosque.   In  the  same  period,  the  walls  were  tember  1810.    Not  long  since,  England  and 

restflved  and  strengthened,  and  the  edifices  Prussia  united  to  establish  in  Jerusalem  a 

richly  adorned.    Thence  to  the  period  of  Christian  bishopric,  whose  office  should  con- 

the  crusades  history  gives  only  fragmentary  aist  in  presenting  a  purer  form  of  Christi- 

and  scanty  notices  of  Jerusalem.    The  Mo-  anity  to  the  East,  and  in  labouring  for  the 

hammedans  now  had  their  holy  places  in  it,  conyersion  of  the  Jews. 

and  the  city  fionrished  anew.    Towards  the  We  have  thus  pursued  the  line  of  history 

middle  of  tiie  eighth  century,  the  caliphate  item  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Abassidn.    The  day,  not  only  in  order  that  the  reader  should 

friendship  of  one  of  them,  Haroun  al*Bas-  have  a  bird's  eye  of  the  whole,  hut  be  led  to 

chid,  witii  Charles  tiie  Great,  opened  to  the  see  in  bow  marked  and  striking  a  manner 
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tho  hiaU»7  of  Jndaum  and  of  Christianity  only  one  will  on  the  west  (scratbwtids  ftom 
is  written  in  great  leading  and  imperishable  the  Jaffa  Gate),  south,  and  east ;  but  three 
facts.  So  long  as  Jerusalem  surriTes,  so  on  the  north,  where  the  land  allowed  an  ex- 
long  as  the  page  of  history  remains,  the  tension  of  the  oity.  Hence  also  we  see  how 
holy  oity  itself  is  and  will  be  a  perpetual  it  was  that  all  the  assailants  of  Jerusalem 
monument  and  striking  eTidenee  of  the  great  made  their  apptoaebes  against  it  on  the 
facts  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  h<dy  reli-  northern  side, 
gion.  The  hill  which  Josephus  first  mentions 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  statement  is  Zion,  bounded  on  the  west  snd  south  by 

of  the  view   to  which  we  hafo  refenpsd  as  the  valley  which  sinks  rapidly  firom   the 

taken  by  Kraffl.  Jaffa  Oate  in  a  south  and  easterly  diteo- 

Josephus  deseribes  Jerusalem  as  lying  on  tion.     The  northern  boundaiy  of  Zion  is 

three  hills.    Two  of  these,  standing  faee  to  marked  by  a  street  which,  beginning  at  the 

face,  were  separated  by  a  deep  vaUey  or  same  gate,  runs  eastwardly  to  the  haram  (the 

gorge,  towards  which  die  houses  extended  temple),  and  rises  in  a  remarkable  way  aboye 

downwards  one  after  the  other.    Of  these  the  large  plateau  of  the  western  or  second 

two  hills,  one,  which  held  the  upper  city,  hill,  on  which  stands  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

was  much  higher  and  in  length  more  direct;  The  eilit  side  of  Zion  rises  steep  aboye  a 

on  aooount  of  its  being  a  good  fastness,  it*  was  Tslley  which,  entering  the  city  west  of  the 

called  a  fort  by  king  Dayid,  but  the  upper  Damaseus  Oate,    and  running  through  it 

market  by  us.'     The  other  (hill),  cidled  Ikom  nortii  to  south,  unites,  a  little  below 

Akra,  and  supporting  the  lower  city,  was  the  fountain  Ain  SUwan  (Siloam),  with  Hin- 

eunred  on  both  sides  (like  the  moon  between  nom  and  Jehoahsphat 

her  flrstandseoond  quarter;  Kraflt  renders  the  The  third  hill  is  Mount  Morish,  namely, 

word,  'steep  on  all  sides').  Opposite  to  this  the  part  which  now  supports  the  mosque  of 

was  a  third  hill,  lower  by  nature  than  the  Omar  {Kubbtt  t'Sakkrdk,   Dome  of  the 

Akra,  and  formerly  divided  by  a  broad  val*  Book),  the  plaee  of  the  andent  temple,  a 

ley,  which  was  afterwards  filled  up  in  the  range,  for  the  most  part,  of  natural  rock. 

age  of  the  Asmonnans,  because  they  wished  Zion  was  separated  from  Akra  by  the  Ty- 

to  unite  the  city  to  the  temple ;  and  they  rop«Bon,  which  even  now  divides  the  city 

lowered  the  Akra  so  that  the  temple  might  into  a  western    and    an   eastern   portion. 

appear  above  it  The  valley  whidi  separated  Hence  Akra  lay  to  the  east  of  Zion :  so  slso 

the  upper  from  the  lower  city,  and  was  ealled  did  Moriah.    Moriah  was  the  southern  and 

TyropoBon,  extended  down  to  Siloam.    On  Akra  the  n<Mthem  part  of  the  high  ground 

the  outside  the  two  hills  of  the  city  were  lying  east  of  the  Tyropcson.    This  hill  was 

girded  by  deep  valleys;  and  on  account  of  the  called  Akra  from  a  fortress  here  erected  by 

steeps  on  bodi  sides,  there  was  nowhere  an  Antioehus  Epiphsnes  (1  Macoab.  i.  88).    It 

access  to  the  place.  The  city  was  surrounded  was  near  (86)  and  on  the  north  (Joseph. 

by  three  walls,  where  not  girded  by  inaeoes-  Antiq.  xv.  11,  4)  of  the  temple.    It  succes- 

slble  valleys,  along  which  there  was  one  en-  sively  bore  the  name  of  Bwis  (Persian  for 

closure.    If  from  this  aecount  we  proceed  a  fort),  Acropolis,  and  Antonia.     Krafft,  in 

to  consider  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  his  eageraess  to  survey  the  locality,  incurred 

which  Jerusalem  stsnds,  we  find  there  are  the  danger  involved  in  making  his  way  into 

two  valleys  that  cover  the  city  on  three  sides,  the  mosque  of  Omar.    From  his  report  we 

namely,  west,  south,  and  east    One  on  the  learn  that  the  buildings  that  join  to  the 

western  side,  called  at  first  Gihon,  which,  great  inner  court  of  the  haram  rise  on  a 

rapidly  deepening,  pursues  a  southeriy  diree*  natural  wall  of  rook,  whieh,  being  from  20' 

tion  till,  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  it  breaks  off,  to  dff  high,  is  sundered  flfom  ti^e  rest  in 

and,  turning  to  the  east,  is  from  that  point  a  steep  descent  so  as  to  form  a  lofty  plat 

termed  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  form.  This  precipice  extends  a  considerable 

The  second  valley  is  that  of  Jehoshnihat,  distanee  from  the  north-west  comer  towards 

which,  coming  from  the  north,  protects  the  the  east,  and,  although  lower,  follows  also 

city  on  the  east,  and,  going  in  a  steep  de-  the  northern  psrt  of  the  west  side.    The 

scent,  unites  with  Hinnom  at  the  south-east  ground  on  the  north-west  comer  appears 

comer  of  the  place.   Towards  the  north,  the  towards  the  east  and  south  like  a  rock  cut 

high  land,  en  the  southern  slope  of  which  down  by  artificial  means,  so  that  Kralft  was 

stands  Jerusalem,  gradually  rises  and  soon  oonvinoed  that  he  here  saw  the  traces  of  the 

takes  a  westerly  dlreotion.      The  valleySf  rocky  elevation  whieh  Josephus  reports  the 

whieh  deepen  so  mueh  on  the  south  of  Uia  Asmonsans  to  have  lowered.    This  convie- 

city,  flatten  in  the  north  more  and  more  till  Uon  was  confirmed  by  a  view  which  a  few 

tiiey  pass  into  the  elevated  ground  which,  days  sfterwards  he  took  from  the  top  of  the 

at  a  distanee  of  an  hour  and  a  half  firom  houseof  thePaschaof  Jerasalem,whichi8on 

Jerasalem,  is  bounded  by  the  deep  valley,  the  north  borders  of  the  hsram,  and  indeed 

Wady  Beit  Hanina.    This  configuration  of  stands  on  the  lowered  eminence,  the  curved 

the  ground,  in  eonjunotion  with  the  state*  basis  of  which,  formeily  stretdiing  far  more 

ment  of  the  historlaiit  leads  us  to  «q>eet  to  the  sonth-«a8t»  and  tfaersfors  elose  to  tiie 
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tSBipU,  was  el0«rly  perceptible.  The  Alora 
thus  discoTered  was  on  the  east  bordered 
by  the  deep  yale  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  made 
inacoessible.  It  falls  towards  the  west  To- 
wards the  north  it  reaches  to  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, where  the  land  sinks  and  rises  steep 
in  a  northern  direction.  To  one  who  views 
it  firom  the  roof  of  the  Holy  Sepolehre,  tfie 
Akra  is  still,  visible  as  an  deration  beyond 
the  TyropcBon,  on  the  north  of  the  haram, 
rising  on  all  sides  within  the  limits  now 
indieated. 

The  narrowness  of  oar  space  prerents  ns 
from  doing  more  than  direct  the  reader  to 
the  Map  for  information  as  to  tiie  course 
of  the  walls  according  to  Krafft    Bat  we 
mast  give  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
spots  to  which  oar  Lord  was  condaeM  after 
his  apprehension.  From  Gethsemane,  which 
oar  author  recognises  as  the  spot  where  he 
endared  his  agony,  Jesos  was  led  to  the 
hoose  of  Annas  (John  xvilL  18),  on  the 
southern  declivitj  of  Zion,  where  the  oldest 
Itinerary  (883  A.]>.)  places  the  hoase  of 
Caiaphas.    Here  Jesas,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
at  die  break  of  day  formally  coodenmed. 
Krafit  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  place 
may  rather  have  been  an  official  residence 
of  the  high-priest  situated  at  the  northern 
comer  of  Zion.    From  the  house  of  Caiaphas 
Jesos  was  carried  to  the  Hall  of  Judgment, 
or  Prsteriam  (John  zviii.  si8),  where  POate 
dwelt  (Matt,  xxvii.   2),    which  stood   on 
Mount  Akim,  at  the  place  which  at  present 
is  the  dwelling  of  the  governor  of  Jerusalem. 
Pilate  sent  our  Lord  to   Herod  Antipas, 
tetrarch  of  Oalilee,  who  resided  in  the  palace 
of  his  father  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
Zion.    Herod  sent  him  back  to  Pilate,  who 
gave  orders  for  his  being  executed.    The 
hearing  took  place  within  the  Pnetorium ; 
the  condemnation  (in  order,  as  was  required, 
to  be  public)   was  pronounced   from  the 
Curule  chair    standing    on    the  pavement 
(John  six.  18).    From  tbe  Akra,  the  holy 
sufferer  was  harried  down  the  Via  Dolorota, 
or  Via  Crueit,  to  the  place  of  execution,  at 
Golgotha,  lying  near  a  thoroughfiffe,  Just 
on  the  outside  of  the  city  (John  xix.  17. 
Heb.xiii.  12.  John  xix.  20),  where,  when  dead, 
his  body  was  laid  in  a  new  sepulchre,  in  a 
garden  which  *was  in  the  place  where  he 
was  eracifled'  (John  xix.  41.  Matt  xxvii.  60). 
The  Via  Dolorosa  and  Calvary,  Kraflt  finds 
in  the  places  in  which  the  church  has  fixed 
them. 

All  creeds  of  the  Christian  world  have 
tlieir  representatives  in  Jerasalem.  It  is  a 
marveUous  eight,  and  one  to  make  a  spec- 
tator thoughtfol,  to  see  these  various  secta- 
ries bending  over  the  tomb  whence  all  their 
hopes  have  arisen,  each  believing  that  his 
own  proud  heart  eontaine  the  only  real  hope 
— «ach  setting  his  miserable  yet  complicated 
hemsy  above  the  grand  and  simple  troth  of 


Christ,  and  exalting  the  notions  of  his  sect 
above  the  magna  eharta  of  the  soul.  By 
tfie  grave  of  the  mortal  fHend  we  have  loved 
and  lost  on  earth,  men  meet  even  their 
enemies  in  peace ;  but  at  the  Saviour^s  tomb, 
the  Mohammedan  watches  with  drawn  sabre 
to  prevent  his  followers  tmm  destroying  one 
another.  At  this  tomb,  the  chiefe  of  two  rival 
and  hating  creeds  unite  for  once  on  Easter 
eve,  but  it  is  in  the  cause  of  fraud.  Enclosed 
within  the  chapel,  Greek  and  Armenian  bi- 
shops call  down  fite  from  heaven  by  the 
intervention  of  a  lucifer^mateh.  Their  be- 
lievers strive  madly  to  light  their  torches  by 
this  saned  flame,  while  Uie  prieets  of  other 
faiths  stand  soowling  by,  waiting  until  their 
tarn  shaO  arrive  to  triumph  in  their  own 
followers'  superstition. 

But  according  to  Tischendorf  (ReitB  m 
dem  Ortifit,  1846),  the  worst  consists  not  in 
the  obvious  deception  practised,  but  in  the 
lieentiousnees  in  which  all  share,  and  which 
make  these  obeervances  resemble  heathen 
orgies.    Greek  prieets  forget  themselves  so 
far  as  to  have  sympathy  with  Turkish  der- 
vishes in  a  manner  that  cannot  modestly  be 
iqK>ken  of.    The  same  authority  relates  that 
on  one  occasion  Ibrahim  PaAa,  as  master 
of  Syria,  played  in  this  fire-delusion  the 
part  that  Napoleon  performed  at  the  cheat 
of  liquefying  the  blood   of  Januarius   at 
Naples.    In  the  latter  place  the  blood  of  the 
saint  was  tardy  in  becoming  liquefied,  which 
occasioned  much  distress  among  the  people. 
Bonaparte  bade  it  become  liquid,  and  liquid 
at  once  it  was.    A  similar  command  was 
issued  by  Ibrahim,  when  from  the  gallery 
of  the  Greek  chapel  he  witnessed  some 
delay  in  the  performance  of  the  cheat    It 
is  not  surprising  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, Chrietians  should  be  held  in  little 
esteem  in  Jerusalem.    The  current  phrase, 
*  To  say  it  with  respect,  he  is  a  Christian,'  is 
chsracteristic  of  the  feeling  entertained  to- 
wards them  by  the  Mohammedan  population. 
The  iSorce  of  the  phrase  becomes  the  more 
obvious  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  alike 
customary  for  Moslems  to  say,  *  To  say  it 
with  reepect,  a  woman.'    The  Christian  po- 
pulation of  Jerusalem,    according   to  the 
Prassian  consul,  Dr.  Schulz,   consists  of 
2000  Greeks,  900  Boman  Catholics,  850 
Armenians,  100  Copts,  20  Syrians,  and  20 
Abyssinians ;  besides  60  or  70  Protestsnts, 
who,  except  the  American  missionaries,  are 
all  Europeans.    Schulz  makes  the  entire 
population  to  amount  to  10,510  souls.    The 
most  pitiable  portion  of  this  number  are 
the  lepers,  in  all  about  thirty,  who  live  on 
Zion,  in  huts  as  wretched  as  Uiemselves,  cut 
off  entirely  from  their  kind.    Bom  to  a  lot 
of  contempt,  in  loneliness  they  drag  on  their 
existence,  and  die  in  misery.   Yet,  wretches 
as  they  sre,  and  sundered  from  Uie  world, 
they  inteimaxry,  and  so  propagate  the  poison 
which  flows  in  their  veins. 
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The  SMne  feeling  whioh  seized  so  power- 
ftilly  on  pilgrims  st  the  moment  when  first 
their  eje  esnght  s  view  of  the  holy  city  thst 
words  are  too  weak  for  its  desoiiption,  must 
slso  pervade  the  breast  of  the  ooutemplatiTe 
stodent  of  history  when  there  is  brooght 
before  his  mind's  eye  the  picture  of  the  ftite 
which  Jerusalem  has  undergone.  From 
those  hills,  firom  those  walls,  there  speaks 
in  powerfdl  tones  to  us  a  histoiy  suoh  as 
no  other  plaoe,  no  other  iqK>t  on  earth,  eaa 
olEBr.  The  OTents  whieh  have  here  taken 
plaee  ha?e  during  nearly  two  thousand  years 
exerted  the  strongest  ininenoe  over  the 
whole  of  eiTilisation,  and  will  oontinue  to 
grow  in  power  and  effect  till  time  shall  be  no 
more ;  when,  and  not  before,  wiU  be  known 
the  foil  magnitude  of  importance  that  be- 
longs to  the  simple  but  painful  stoiy  of  tfie 
humble  Teacher  of  Nasareth  and  the  emei- 
fied  *  King  of  the  Jews.' 

But  eyen  the  outward  history  of  the  eity 
is  extraordinary  and  astonishing.  How  often 
has  it  fallen  and  risen  again;  how  often 
has  it  been  destroyed  and  restored!  In 
beginnings  reach  baok  into  prinueral  times, 
when  the  deep  shadows  oif  histoiy  hover 
around  its  hiUs;  its  end  is  not  yet.  It 
remains  an  imperishable  witness  of  the 
past;  it  stands  not  without  hope  fm  the 
ftiture.  Though  it  lies  under  the  erushing 
hand  of  Turkish  despotism,  it  seems  calmly 
to  bide  its  time,  and  to  wait  for  the  Ailler 
displays  of  the  Divine  Mercy  in  Jesus,  who, 
once  insulted,  maligned,  and  slain  on  its 
heights,  shall  yet  be  King  over  that  guilty 
but  now  sacred  place,  as  well  as  over  idl  the 
earth. 

<RIm,  ennmed  with Usht,  imperial  Salem,  risel 
Exalt  thj  towBxy  head,  and  lift  thy  ajca  1 
Sea,  a  long  laoe  th  j  apacious  courta  adorn ; 
See  fUtuxe  aona  and  daughten  jet  unborn, 
In  erowdittg  nnka  on  evexy  aide  ariae, 
DemandiBg  life,  impatient  for  the  akiae  i 
See  barbaroua  nationa  at  thy  gatea  attend. 
Walk  in  th  J  light,  and  i^  thj  temple  bend ; 
See  thy  bright  altan  thronged  with  proatrate 

klnga, 
And  heaped  with  produota  of  Bab—n  apringa  1' 

The  out  exhibits  a  shekel  of  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees,  bearing  the  epithet  Kadusha, 
< the  holy'  (comp.  Matt  xxvii.  58),  the  epi* 
thet  of  Jerusalem,  constantly  found  on  Jew- 
ish money.  The  figures  are  a  censer  and 
a  lily.  The  type  of  this  coin  resembles  the 
half-shekel  or  didraohma,  the  tribute-money 
of  Matt.  xviL  24.    See  i.  319. 


JESUS  CHRIST,  the  founder  of  the  Ohrif- 
tian  religion,  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  offers  a  subject  of  the  most 
profound  interest,  but  one  whioh  here  can  be 
treated  only  eursorily.  Considering  the  neu- 
trslity  to  whioh  this  worit  is  bound,  we  shall, 
amid  the  widely  diverging  opinions  of  the 
Christian  world,  restriet  ourselves  to  suoh  a 
detail  of  ascertained  fiteta  as  may  afford  to 
the  reader  aid  in  the  study  of  tiiie  subjeet 
forhimselt 

The  name  Jesus  Christ  is  composed  of 
two  teims, — Jesus,  Christ    The  first,  which 
in  the  original  is  the  same  with  Joshua,  was 
in  common  use  in  the  apostolic  age  (Col.  iv. 
11),  signifies  Aelper  or  taviaur  (Matt  i.  dl), 
snd  was  the  personal  name  of  our  Lonl 
(Matti«A5.  LukeU.dl).  Christ  (anotnted), 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  word  Messiah,  is 
an  epithet  descriptive  of  his  office.    The 
fnU  tiUe  is  tkM  Messiah,  or  tfte  Christ,  by 
which  appellation  the  kingly  office  of  our 
Lord  was  denoted  (I  Sam.  u,  10;  xii.  8. 
Ps.iL  2.  Isaiah  xlv.  1).    By  this  tide  itself 
our  Lord  was  designated — as  *  the  Christ, 
the  King  of  Israel'   (Mark  zv.  82),  and 
reoognised  as  the  Messish  (John  i.  41), 
sometimes  with  an  extension  of  implication 
— ^that  is,  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Pauline 
idea  of  the  Messiah— which  shows  a  late 
state  of  opinion,  and  assigns  a  late  date  to 
the  composition  in  which  it  occurs;  thus,  in 
John  iv.  42,  '  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  tf  th§ 
world:    The  epithet  <Lord '  is  also  joined 
to  that  of  'Christ,'  after  the  resurrection 
(Acts  ii.  86 ;  comp.  v.  81).    The  personal 
was  of  course  the  eariiest  denomination. 
Our  Lord  was  called  Jesus  before  he  was 
called  Christ  (Matthew  I  16.  Luke  iii.  28). 
The  latter  term  could  not  be  used  at  all  till 
he  had  put  forth  his  daim  to  be  the  Christ, 
nor  could  it  have  been  generally  employed 
before  that  daim  was  generally  admitted,  at 
least  among  his  followers.    When  used,  it 
must  at  first  have  been  a  name  of  ofllce,  and 
therefors  was  *th§  Christ:'  thus  *  Jesus  the 
Christ'  (Matt  xvL  16.  Acts  v.  42).    Hence 
arose  two  denominations,  'Jesus'  (Matthew 
xxvii.  1),  and  <  the  Christ'  (Heb.  v.  6).    In 
course  of  time  the  artide  was    dropped. 
Henoe   arose  the  nsme  'Christ'  (Bom.  t. 
8) ;  also  by  the  two  words  coalescing, '  Jesua 
Christ'  (MattL  1.  Bom.  i  1),  and,  by  in* 
version, '  Christ  Jesus '(1  Cor.  L  80).  These 
several  names  are  not  used  indiscriminatdy 
in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  In  the 
Gospels  the  ordinary  designation  is  '  Jesus,' 
very  rardy  '  Jesus  Christ,'  and  never '  Christ 
Jesus;'  while  in  the  Epiedes  we  generally  find 
'Jesus  Christ,'  'Christ  Jesus,'  or  'Christ' 
The  usage  which  is  here  only  partially  de- 
scribed, and  is  indicative  of  Ihe  progress  of 
events  as  well  as  the  growth  of  veneration 
towsrds  '  the  Lord'  (John  xx.  2),  deserves 
on  this  account  a  minute  investigation,  the 
rather  because,  being  oonneeled  with  indivir 
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daal  peenlinitiet  in  the  wiiten  there  might  ipaoe  and  high  Christian  enltore.  Bot,  like 
arise  Tsloable  criteria  for  determining  the  the  Teiled  head  of  the  afflieted  Agamemnon, 
dates  of  some  of  their  compositions.  the  Sarionr  is  mors  sublime  when  left  on* 
Independentlj  of  what  are  strictly  proper  portrayed  by  ordinary  hands.  As  being  pro- 
names,  epithets  sie  foond  applied  to  Jcsos  bably  the  earliest  written  aooonnt  of  Jesos, 
which  constitute  too  important  a  scriptural  Matthew's  Gospel  mi^,  in  the  ensuing  an»- 
fftot  to  be  here  passed  over,  and  which  serve  lysis,  ftunish  a  general  outline  of  the  deeds 
to  ahow  the  impression  which  he  mads  on  uid  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
his  first  disciples.  Only  the  most  general  Jesus,  the  Christ,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
and  the  least  questioiied  can  be  here  set  Darid  and  Abraham,  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
down.  '  The  last  Adam'  (1  Oor.zr.  40) ;  *  Ad-  of  Maiy,  a  riigin,  the  betrothed  wifi»  of  Jo- 
vocate '  (1  John  iL  1 ;  eomp.  John  xiy.  13) ;  seph,  under  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
<  the  Amen,  the  fidthlhl  and  tree  Witness,  B^mg  earned  into  £gypt,  and  baring  on  his 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God '  (Ber.  return  lived  many  years  in  Nasaieth,  Jesus 
iii  14) ; '  the  Aposfle  and  Hi^-priest  of  our  went  into  Judea  and  repaired  to  his  fore- 
profession'  (Heb.  iii.  1) ;  '  the  Author  and  nmner,  John,  by  whom  he  was  baptised  in 
Finisher  of  our  futh '  (Heb.  zii.  2) ;  *  Bishop  the  river  Jordan.  As  he  went  up  out  of  the 
of  your  souls'  (1  Pet  ii.  20);  *  Bread  of  water,  he  received  a  higher  testimony  than  that 
Ood'  (John  vL  88);  <  Brightness  of  the  of  the  Baptist;  for  the  Spirit  of  Ood  descend- 
Father's  glory'  (Hebb  i.  8);  'Captain  of  ed  on  him,  and  a  voice  firom  heaven  declared 
their  salvation'  (Heb.  ii.  10) ; '  Door  of  the  — *  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  sm 
sheep'  (John  z.  7) ;  *£mmsnuel'  (Matt  i.  well  pleased.'  Thus  proclaimed  as  the  Son 
28);  *  First-born  firom  the  dead'  (Col.  L  of  Gfrod,  Jesus  entered  into  conflict  with  the 
18) ;  *  Forerunner'  (Heb.  vL  20) ;  *  Foun-  prince  of  cUrkness,  whom  he  foiled  and  de- 
dation'  (1  Cor.  iii.  11) ;  *  the  Head  of  eveiy  feated,  in  token  of  that  entire  conquest  over 
man'  (1  Cor.  xL  8) ;  *Heir  of  all  things'  evil  for  which  he  was  sent,  and  which  he 
(Heb.  L  1,  2) ;  <  thy  holy  child  Jesus'  (Acts  would  not  fail  to  accomplish.  Departing 
iv.  29,  80) ;  *  the  Holy  One  of  Ood '  (Mark  thence  into  Oalilee,  he  opened  his  ministry 
L  28,  24) ;  <  our  Hope '  (1  Tim.  i  1) ;  '  the  by  preaehing  repentance  on  the  ground  that 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  tiie  kingdom  ofheavenwas  at  hand.  He  called 
every  creature '  (Colos.  L  10 ;  comp.  John  i  to  his  aid  four  men  of  die  humbler  class, 
18);  'Judge  of  quick  and  dead'  (Acts  z.  snd  perambulated  Galilee,  preaching  in  the 
42) ;  *  the  King  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  synagogues  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Jehovah'  (Luke  xiz.  88)  ;  *  the  Lamb  of  healhig  all  manner  of  disesses;  so  that  he 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  drew  around  him  multitudes  fW>m  several 
(John  L  29);  *  the  Light  of  the  world'  (viii.  remote  parts  of  the  land.  This  concourse 
12) ;  *  Lord  of  all '  (Acts  z.  8fi) ;  '  a  man  alForded  him  opportunities  for  developing 
approved  of  God'  (ii.  22);  '  your  Master'  the  general  spirit  of  his  doctrine,  which 
(Matt  zziii.  10) ;  *  Mediator  between  God  he  accordingly  set  forth  authoritatively. 


and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus'  (1  Tim.  ii.  nouneing  in  a  tone  becoming  the  Son  of 
0) ; '  a  Nasaiene'  (Matt  iL  28) ;  *our  Pass-  God,  the  nature  of  tree  happiness,  the  high 
over'  (1  Cor.  v.  7) ;  <  the  Besurrection  and  the  functions  of  those  who  were  engaged  with 
Life '  (John  zi.  20 ) ;  <  the  Saviour  of  the  worid'  him  in  the  work  of  religious  reform,  the  re- 
(1  John  iv.  14);  'the  Good  Shepherd'  (John  lation  in  which  his  religion  stood  to  that  of 
z.  11) ; '  God'a  beloved  Son '  (Matt  zvii.  0) ;  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  general  du- 
'  a  Teacher  come  firom  God'  (John  ixL  2) ;  ties  which  men  owed  to  God,  societ7,sndthem- 
'  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life '  (John  selves.  In  this  most  admirable  exposition, 
ziv.  6);  'the  True  Vine'  (John  zv.  1).  All  the  Gospel  is  ezhibited  as  the  great  result, 
these  titles,  with  the  ofllces  and  qualities  the  mature  fruit,  the  final  completion  of 
which  they  imply,  concur  in  one  '  who,'  to  the  Law ;  man  is  set  in  immediate  eonnee* 
cite  the  words  of  Jean  Paul  Bichter,  '  trod  tion  with  God,  from  irtiich  connection  ema- 
the  earth,  swayed  remote  ages,  and  founded  nate  his  obligations,  privileges,  and  hopes ; 
sn  eternity  of  his  own :  gently  blooming  spiritual  good  ia  made  paramount  to  every 
and  pliant  as  a  sunflower,  burning  and  ciher ;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  earth  and 
drawing  as  the  sun,  he  with  his  mild  aspect  tune,  with  all  low  afliMtions,  all  sordid  in- 
moved  himself,  snd  nations,  and  eentnriea  terests,  sll  selfishness,  are  condemned,  and 
together,  towards  the  universal  and  pri-  the  highest  place  is  assigned  to  virtues  either 
nuBval  sun.'  But  ihe  simple  yet  most  despised  or  neglected  of  men,  such  as  meek- 
pregnsnt  and  comprehensive  terms  in  which  ness,  gentleness,  placability,  the  patient  en- 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  Jesus,  are  for  more  durance  of  wrong,  self-denial,  the  abhor- 
instractive  and  Ur  more  impressive  than  rence  and  avoidance  of  sin  even  at  any  cost, 
any  other  words.  For  s  histoiy  of  die  life  simplicity  of  manners,  overcoming  evfl  with 
of  Jesus  the  reader  is  referred  to  die  even-  good,  tibe  silent  and  unostentatious  praetioe 
gelists  who  have  written  it  In  any  case,  so  of  benevolence,  secret  devotion,  snd  heart- 
solemn  an  undertaking  would  require  ample  folt  piety, — involving  a  firm  and  childlik» 
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nlianc*  on  the  besfwily  FAlher,  diangKnl  the  ■cntefi  bond,  as  of  «  mond  natnn^  to 

of  Itaponl  riohea,  ontiN  dtrotoBant  to  re*  be  indiaaolable ;  Uying  his  hinds,  togethsr 

lififoos  improvenienty  ohsri^  in  men's  inter-  with  his  benediotion,  on  the  heeds  of  little 

eowses  one  with  another,  and  nnreserred  children;  enfoieing  on  a  young  man  the  ne- 

and  nnqoalified  obedienee  to  the  Christ  of  cessity  of  sarrendering  all,  and  in  partieolar 

Ood«    Having  in  word  defeloped  this  sab-  his  most  cherished  possessions,  for  the  sake 


system  of  praetical  religion,  Jesus  pro-  of  Gtod,  duty,  and  eternal  lifli ;  and  striving 

oeeds  to  exhibit  it  in  his  own  life  and  con*  to  lead  the  se]f<seeking  minds  of  his  imme- 

dnot    He  heals  a  leper,  restores  to  sound-  diate  followers  to  the  high  bat  distant  re- 

ness  the  palsied  son  of  a  eeDtorion,  reUeves  wards  of  his  spiritoal  kingdom, 
from  fever  Petef  s  wife's  mother,  ealms  a        Having  now  set  his  fMe  towards  the  me- 

tempest  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  exorcises  tropolis  of  his  gmlty  ooontry,  he  seeks  to 

two  demoniacs,  enres  a  msn  siek  of  the  remind  his  foUowers  of  his  appioaehing  hn* 

palsy;  and  in  so  doing,  asserts  and  iUos-  miliation.    Bat  they,  ftill  of  die  idea  that  he 

tratea  the  power  he  has  to  forgive  sins,  would  shortly  enter  into  his  glory,  manifeel 

Mingling  pure  and  noUe  teashings  with  a  fooling  of  jealous  livaliy  for  the  most 

their  exemplifleations,  he  at   length    an-  elevated  oiBoes  in  the  Mes^Udi's  kingdom, 

nounees  to  his  dieoiples  that  he  is  to  pass  This  grievous  error  he  reproves^  and  enun- 

through  a  period  of  sufforing  whiah  wUl  ter-  oiates  another  of  those  truths  which  wiU 

minste  in  his  death,  and  be  erowned  by  his  eventual^  revolutioniee  the  worlds  namdy, 

resuireetion.     This  announcement,  which  '  Whosoever  iriU  be  the  ehief  among  you, 

astounds  his  diseiples  and  yet  foils  to  enter  let  him  be  your  servant ;  even  as  the  Son  of 

their  minds  in  a  dieiinet  and  intelligible  Man  oame  not  to  be  ministraed  unto,  but  to 


shape,  is  made  by  Jesoa  in  the  most  simple  minister,  and  to  give  his  lifo  a  ransom  fnr 

manner,  exhibitiiig  the  firmness  and  nu^sty  many '  (xx.  37). 

of  hia  souL    As  Jesus  heneeforth  appears  He  is  now  near  foe  capital  of  his  nalivw 

as  a  suffsring  Messiah,  so  does  he  require  land,  which  he  thinks  At  to  enter  in  legal 


aelf-denial  in  hia  followera.  They,  however,  pomp,  thus  in  act  daiming  to  be  reoognised 
little  prepared  for  the  spproaehing  scene  of  as  the  long-expected  Christ  On  seeing  the 
trial  and  anguish,  begin  to  waver  in  their  procession  pass  on  to  foe  city,  the  multi- 
minds,  when  foey  receive  strength,  and  Je-  tade  are  seised  wifo  a  transient  enfousiasm, 
SOS  receives  glory,  by  his  transfiguration,  in  and  hail  him  as  foe  long  snd  ardendy  ex- 
whioh  he  appears  as  foe  legitimate  successor  pected  deliverer.  '  And  when  he  was  come 
of  Moses,  foe  representative  of  foe  legisla-  into  Jerusalem,  all  foe  city  waa  moved,  sfty- 
toriai  element  in  foe  Mosaie  polity,  and  of  ing,  Who  is  this?  And  foe  multitade  said, 
ite  high-minded  but  afiUcted  and  persecuted  This  is  Jesus,  foe  prophet  of  Nasareth,  of 
sehool  of  prophets.  After  this  symbolical  Oslilee'  (xxL  10).  The  srdour  of  his  wel- 
transaetton,  Jesus  inculcates  more  vividly  come  enables  him  to  perfoim  anofoer  act  of 
foe  spiritual  nature  of  his  religton,  and,  eon-  Messianic  anfoority,  in  cleansing  foe  tern- 
trary  to  all  previoos  ideaa  and  praeticee,  ex-  pie,  his  Fafoei'a  house,  of  ite  profanations. 


hibite  the  uiqpretending  simplieity,  the  gen*  There  are,  however,  foose  who  look  on  fois 
tie  kindness,  snd  foe  worldly  insigniftcanoe  flattering  scene  with  an  evil  eye.  These  are 
of  a  little  child,  aa  qualities  of  foe  greatest  the  eoelesiasticsl  dignitaries  (rf  foe  land,  who 
value,  and  foe  only  requisites  for  foe  hi|^-  now  begin  to  tske  measures  for  wesning  foe 
est  rank  in  his  kingdom.  Yet,  reminded  by  people  item  foe  dangerous  Teacher,  and  for 
thia  beautifol  illustration  of  foe  nature  of  throwing  around  him  foeir  deadly  toils, 
true  religion,  foat  all  foe  forces  of  a  wodd  The  various  plans  which  foey  adopt  are  one 
of  violence  will  be  broun^t  to  bear  against  after  the  other  defeated  wifo  a  dexterous 
foese  dispositions  of  mind,  he  is  prompted,  versatility  and  readiness  of  mind  foat  exdte 
ifoile  his  heart  melte  within  him,  to  sur-  wonder  and  admiration,  and  which  serve  to 
roond  the  young  in  spirit  wifo  every  protee-  bring  into  relief  foe  hoUowness,  hypocrisy, 
tion  fost  his  words  csn  give.  And,  pursuing  and  turpitude  of  foe  clerical  rulers  of  Judea. 
this  train  of  generous  emotion,  he  enunciates  When  at  lengfo  it  is  ftally  proved  foat  foe 
the  grandest  of  sll  his  grand  teaddngs.  Divine  goodness.  Divine  foibearsnce,  and 
declaring,  *  foe  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  Divfoe  mercy  have  no  elleet  wifo  foese 
save  that  whidi  waa  lost'  (xvilL  11).  This  wicked  men,  Jesus  gives  utterance  to  his 
statement  he  follows  up  wifo  illustrations  virtaous  indignation  in  reproofo  of  foe  most 
foe  most  pertinent  and  foe  most  impressive ;  awfiil  natnre,  iHiich  disclose  foe  power  of 
which  combine  to  enforce  tenderness  towsids  his  mind  and  show  foe  depfo  of  foeir  de- 
foe  erring,  leni^  snd  forgiveness  towards  gradation.  This  tone  of  high  displeasure, 
oflbnders,  and  timely  aid  to  foe  fallen,  foe  which  reads  by  antidpation  like  the  soleom 
ottteast,  and  foe  forlorn.  Betiring  from  Ga-  verdiete  of  the  judgment-day,  first  mdte  into 
Ulee  into  Pema,  on  his  wsy  to  Jerusalem,  womanly  tenderness,  in  a  patriotie  lamente* 
4ial  of  which  a  prophet  could  not  perish,  he  tion  over  Jerusalem,  and  foen  rises  teto  a 
euBtinnes  bis  divins  instruetions,  declaring  stem  sublimity,  when,wifofoe  vision  of  a  pr^ 


a  Judge,  ka  palnu 
to  fivid  eoloon  ttx  wo«*  diM  an  eomisg  on 
the  l-fi""'— '  Uad.    One  etlm  hanr  of  do* 


and  Iban  opana  a  aaana  of  (nachalf,  mOit- 
inga,  and  paticniw,  mch  w  Ibi  iK«ld  ean 
tMTW  wiuwaa  again.  A  aimple  bat  aflbMiDg 
rile,  oommamoraliTB  of  bia  nnpanllaled  la*e, 
betagi^tnted,  haradiMlotha  deepraTine 
at  Iha  waiura  fool  of  OliTSl,  vhan,  haTing 
(■■aed  llmngh  ■  m^teriooi  and  indeaeri- 
bable  agonj  ol  mind,  he  ia  aeiied  by  emii- 
aariai  of  Iha  piisela,  led  bj  a  tnilonHu  dia- 
dple,  vtao  oondneu  bim  bofon  Ih*  Sanlie- 
driiD.  Han,  b;  robonuuioii  of  peijarf, 
bai^  KniTictcd  of  bjaaphen;  and  ladiCioD, 
W  to  oMideonwd  lu  deatll.  '  Than  did  Ouj 
^pU  in  hla  iaee  and  buntud  biaa,  and  oOien 
Mnot*  Urn  with  the  padma  el  iheii  hinda, 
itriog,  Fnpbei;  onlo  na,  thon  Chrlat,  who 


I,  he  ia  al  Ihia  manent  poUkdj 
jlf  iiil  t7  Pater.  Er^  bowarcr,  ho  oan  find 
Hleaee  ia  death,  ha  ha*  anodiar  trial  to  en- 
dan.  The  prieali  ma;  eandenm  bat  dan 
not  ezaenle  him.  Hansa  hs  ia  hmriad  beton 
the  Soman  pioennlor,  who,  not  nnwiUing 
to  nataie  the  innooant  laffivcr,  i>  aaaiilad 
with  aiamonr,  and  foreed  to  yield  to  the 
fnilly  deaini  of  a  flcUe  mob  led  by  meli- 
eiiHta  prieata.  Hi*  death  being  Ihni  deereed, 
Hier  olo^  bim  with  ngal  pmple  and  pat 
on  hia  head  a  onwn  of  thomi,  and  a  nad 
fbi  a  aeepln  they  place  in  hia  ri^t  hand ; 
and  than  thaj  bow  the  knee  before  him  and 
mook  him,  laying,  Hail,  Xing  ot  Iha  Jaws  I 
and  Ihej  apit  npon  him,  and  Uka  the  read 
and  amite  him  on  At  head.  The  mocking 
la  orer,  when,  lad  lik*  a  lamb  (0  the  alanghtei, 
ha  ia  aneifled  between  two  thiST**.    And 


bawUdemd  hearing  an  Ikeahmoehariea.  Tb* 
Taiy  Ihiairea  eaat  MpnadMi  in  hia  teeth.  At 
length  delireranea  oomea  in  the  iDaenaibOitjr 
of  daadi.  And  hov  ia  bH  thia  oooiplieatiDD 
of  «onww  bomeT  Aenording  to  Matthew, 
the  aole  worda  that  eeeiped  tiie  anlbrer'* 
Ilpa  an  a  diKnufol  appeal  to  Ood  foi  ane- 


Soon,  howrrer,  doaa  the  dawn  of  the  thlri 
dl^  bnak  the  eealad  tomb,  and  witneia  Ibe 
nrlral  rfhlm  «4iom  deiih  oannot  hold. 

nlliea  hi*  diaciplei,  who 
la  go  forth  and  preach 
tno  guepei  n  ereiy  oivatnTe;  liter  irtiieh 
Jatn*  aaeandi  lo  the  right  hand  of  tha  Ha- 
lea?  on  hi^,  hariikg  neel*ed  all  power  in 
haaran  and  lil  aaitb. 

The  arenta  of  irtdah  we  hare  now  glrin 
an  onlline  are,  it  moat  be  eonfoeeed,  dw 
moat  wondBrfol  and  the  mod  aflbeting  of  all 
hivtorie*.  EqoiUy  wonderftil,  aAMiog,  and 
great  i*  the  image  at  Jenia  which  they  pn- 
•ent.  In  that  image  i>  Ihets  a  rnblimi^ 
which  cTery  aoond  mind  mn*t  reoogniae  a* 
difinc,  md  a  lendsmeae  the  forsa  of  wboai 
^>peal  no  bimian  heart  oin  long  raiiit 
What  wJ*doTii  in  a  mortal  fbim  t  What 
power,  that  reoala  Tigoor  failo  the  palaied 
limb,  and  break*  the  oh^na  of  death !  Mor 
leai  gnat  i>  that  Ihoroogb  and  epotlos* 
goodneii,  that  untiring  forbeannoc,  that 
patleni  endnranee,  that  qnenchlasi  lore. 
The  ahnple  and  miadomed  narration  of 
Ohriefe  worda  and  deedi  i>  thaii  hi|faest 
enlogy.  Too  aak  for  oridanca  fliat  Jean* 
wa*  tilt  Chriat,  th«  Bon  ot  God  t  Bead  '  ttie 
Ooepel  aesotding  to  Matthew.'  If  you  riie 
bom  ita  penisal  onconTinced,  we  nioal  bid 
yon,  before  yon  aeek  for  other  proof,  prepan 
yonr  hcatl  for  ita  appreciation.  Yon  want 
to  know  what  Christianity  iif  Slady  the 
lifo  of  it*  divine  Foonder.  Ton  are  leeklng 
dia  way  to  tmth,  God,  and  happiness  r  Fol- 
low him^om  Matthew  depicts  widionl  aim- 
ing to  dnw  a  portrait,  and  whom  Pilate  would 
haie  MTed  beoaoia  he  felt  a  goodness  which 
he  oonld  neither  deseriba  nor  imitata.  Too 
need  a  Sarioor  t  Place  yonnalt  nnder  die 
shadow  of  bis  winga  who  is  Abraham's  and 
DaTid'i  son,  the  Son  of  Ood,  Iba  friend  of 
man,  and    die   Tisegerent   of   Dmnlpotant 

This  general  Tiew  of  tha  llfo  of  Christ, 
condetued  from  the  aeeoant  left  by  Ui(- 
thtw,  Bgne*  in  sabstance  with  the  other 
enngelical  rasords,  Yet  in  the  midst  of  a 
anbitantlal  agrwment  are  than  lach  diTar- 
genee*  a*  to  rendm  It  bopeleai  Out,  al  leaat 
within  onr  rastiloled  space,  we  could  pment 
a  well-attealed  harmony  ot  the  toni  ttair*. 
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tiTes  snpplied  in  the  Gospels.  We  aie  there-  siah,  inasmneh  u  he  goes  riding  on  an  ass 
fore  led  to  attempt  no  more  than  to  set  down  (Zeeh.  iz.  9),  and,  being  acknowledged  bj 
what  appears  the  best-sapported  view  of  the  the  multitade,  excites  the  envy,  alarm,  and 
leading  points  of  our  Lord's  history.  hate  of  the  Pharisees.  In  the  eyening,  he 
Jesos  Christ,  then,  was  bom  at  Bethle-  goes  out  to  Bethany  with  the  Twelye.  This 
hem,  on  some  day  in  the  month  of  (proba-  was  the  day  on  whieh  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
bly)  Febmaiy,  in  the  year  of  the  foundation  taken  (Ezod.  zli.  8),  and  the  Ohnreh  oele- 
of  ttie  city  of  Bome,  760,  that  is,  fonr  years  brates  it  as  Palm  Sand  ay.  On  the  following 
before  the  common  era  (Lnke  L  6 — 11.  day,  Monday  (Mark  zL  12),  Jesos  qnits 
Matt.  L  11).  In  the  summer  or  spring  of  Bethany,  and  on  his  way  passes  sentence 
the  year  780,  A.  B.  27,  Jesos,  now  aboot  of  perpetnal  baixenness  on  the  fig-tree ;  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  is  baptised  by  John  in  having  (perhaps  a  seoond  time,  oomp.  John 
the  Jordan  (Loke  iii.  21—28.  Mark  L  9 —  iL  14—22)  cleansed  the  temple,  he  again 
11.  Matt  iiL  18 — 17).  Immediately  after,  retires  to  Bcdisny  in  the  evening  (Mark  zL 
he  is  tempted  for  forty  days  in  the  wilder-  12—19.  Matt  zzi.  12 — 17.  Lake  ziz.  45^ 
ness  of  Jodea  (Mark  L  12, 18.  Loke  iv.  1—  48).  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  April  (12th  Nisan), 
18.  Matt  iy.  1 — 11).  An  interval  of  pro-  is  rich  in  discoorses  addressed  by  Jesos  to 
baUy  from  five  to  seven  months,  concerning  his  friends  or  against  his  enemies.  Having' 
which  nothing  is  related,  leads  to  the  ao-  gone  into  the  goilty  city  in  the  morning,  he 
ooont  given  by  John  the  Baptist  of  himself  enters  the  temple,  and,  partly  within  its  pre- 
and  of  his  relation  to  Christ  (John  i.  19—  oincts,  psrtly  without,  utters  his  divine  in- 
27).  In  February,  or  at  the  latest  the  begin-  stroetions.  On  occasion  of  noticing  the 
ning  of  March,  781,  A.D.  28,  Jesos  travels  temple,  he  is  led  to  speak  of  its  overthrow 
into  Galilee,  and  remains  at  Capemaom  and  of  his  second  coming.  At  the  end  of 
'  not  many  days '  (John  ii.  12).  Jesus  at-  this  day,  he  remarks  to  his  disciples  that 
tends  the  Passover  (30th  March,  781)  at  alter  two  days  is  the  Passover,  and  the  Son 
Jerosslero,  and  remains  in  Jodea  till  foor  of  Man  is  betrayed  to  be  erooLGied  (Matthew 
months  before  the  15th  Nisan,  A.  D.  29,  that  zzvi.  1,  2).  This  determination  of  time 
is,  till  December  781  (ii.  18 — ^iii.  36),  when  confirms  ihe  dates  here  given,  for  the  Pass- 
he  retoms  through  Samaria  into  Galilee,  over  fell  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Misan, 
where  he  remains  from  two  to  three  months  that  is,  two  days  alter  the  evening  of  the 
(iv.).  He  again  goes  op  to  Jerosalem,  to  12th  of  that  month.  On  the  same  evening 
flie  festival  Pnrim,  held  on  the  19th  March,  (Mark  ziv.  1),  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
782,  A.  D.  29 ;  and  on  the  apprehension  of  hold  a  oonncil  to  consider  how  they  may 
John  (v.  85),  qoickly  retoms  into  Galilee  take  Jesos  by  craft  Wherefore  he  departs 
(v. ;  eomp.  Loke  iiL  1 — ^20),  where,  aboot  from  the  city  and  hides  himself  (Mark  zL 
the  17th  April  (John  vi.  4),  he  feeds  the  20— ziv.  2.  Matt  zzi.  18— zzvL  5.  Loke 
five  thoosand ;  and  after  some  months,  hav-  zz.  zzi.  John  zU.  20 — 86).  The  following 
ing  been  transfigored,  proceeds  to  the  capi-  day,  Wednesday,  18th  Nisan,  6th  April,  Je- 
tal,  to  be  present  at  Che  feast  of  Tabema-  sos  spends  in  calm  eommonion  with  his 
des,  Oet  12di,  782,  A.D.29;  so  that  he  was  disciples,  one  of  whom,  Jodas,  enters  into 
able  to  go  op  to  the  temple  '  in  the  midst,'  an  engagement  with  the  priests  to  betray  his 
or  the  middle  day,  '  of  &e  feast,'  that  is  on  Lord  (Loke  zzii.  1 — 6.  Mark  ziv.  10,  11. 
(10th  Oct)  the  ssbbath  (Loke  iz.  18 — 60.  Matthew  zzvi.  14—16).  On  the  Thorsday, 
Mark  vi  46— iz.  60.  Matt  ziv.  22— zviii.  14th  Nisan,  6th  April,  Jesos  sends  Peter  and 
John  vi — ^vii  14).  After  teaching  and  at-  John  to  make  ready  ihe  Passover  in  a  room 
tendiog  at  the  feast  of  Dedication,  in  Jem-  in  Jerosalem,  where  in  the  evening,  aboot 
salem,  Jesus  goes  to  Bethany,  in  Penea,  and  siz  o'clock,  Jesos  places  himself  at  taUe 
there  abides  till  sent  for  by  the  sisters  of  with  the  Twelve.  The  chorch  is  accord- 
Lassras,  when  he  repairs  to  Bethany,  near  ingly  right  in  celebrating  the  institotion  of 
Jerosalem,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Ephraim,  the  Lord's  Sopper  on  a  Thorsday  evening 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  capitaL  Be-  (Lake  zzii  7—89.  Mark  ziv.  12—81.  Matt 
maining  here  some  time,  he,  after  an  ab-  zzvi  17 — 86.  John  ziii.  —  zvii.).  Nezt 
senoe  of  aboot  siz  months,  makes  his  comes  the  eventfrd  Friday,  16tb  Nisan,  7th 
final  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  and  siz  days  be-  April ;  it  commences  at  sunset  on  Thursday, 
fore  the  Passover,  A.  D.  80,  that  is,  on  the  The  ensuing  night  is  spent  in  the  sgony  of 
8th  of  Nisan,  on  a  Friday,  he  comes  to  Be-  Gethsemane,  after  which  Jesus  is  betrayed 
thany  in  the  evening.  The  ensuing  day,  by  Judas  and  apprehended.  Led  away  by 
the  sabbath,  he  remains  in  Bethany.  The  the  officers,  he  is  carried  before  the  Jewish 
neziday,  Sunday,  the  10th  Nisan,  2nd  April,  authorities,  who,  being  at  once  accuser  and 
he  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa-  judge,  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  their 
lem  (John  vii  14— zii  12.  Luke  iz.  61 —  wishes  by  pronouncing  him  guilty.  Though, 
ziz.  28.  Mark  z.  Matt  ziz.  zz.),  where  he  however,  Uiey  can  condemn,  they  have  not 
is  greeted  by  a  jubilant  multitude  (John  zii.  the  power  to  ezecute ;  and  therefore,  early 
12 — 19.  Mark  zi  1 — 11.  Luke  ziz.  29 — 44.  in  the  morning,  they  lead  Jesus  to  the  Pr»- 
Matt  zzi  1 — 11 ).    He  appears  as  the  Mes-  torlum  of  the  Boman  governor,  Pilate,  who. 
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impeUed  by  the  raging  of  the  Jews,  brings 
foilh  Jesns  ont  of  his  palace,  and,  placing 
himself  on  the  judgment-seat,  which  was  it- 
self on  an  elevated  pavement,  he  pronounces 
against  him  the  desired  sentenoe  of  death. 
At  what  hour  ?    John  says  the  sixth  (xix. 
14),  but  Mark  asserts  that  Jesus  was  cruci- 
fied at  the  third  hour  (xv.  25).    If  both 
reckoned  the  day  in  the  same  manner,  we 
haye  here  a  discrepancy;  for  Mark  makes 
Jesus  to  be  crucified  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  according  to  John  he  did 
not  receive  his  sentence  till  mid- day.    This 
difliculty  has  been  obviated  by  supposing 
that  John's  day  began  at  midnight  (comp. 
i.  40 ;  xi.  9).    Hence  the  sixth  hour  would 
be  six  A.M.    This  is  a  time  which  would 
give  sufficient  scope  for  the  narrated  events 
so  as  to  allow  the  crucifixion  to  take  place 
at  nine  o'clock  a.  h.    Jesus,  however,  after 
having  been  scourged  and  derided,  is  led 
away  and  crucified  (see  Calvabt).    Having 
hung  on  the  cross  six  hours,  that  is,  from 
nine  a.m.  till  three  p.m.,  he  dies,  and  is  bu- 
ried before  the  commencement  of  the  sab- 
bath, at  six  o'clock  on  this  Friday  evening 
(John  xviii.  xix.  Luke  xxii.  40 — ^xxiii.  Mark 
xiv.d2 — ^xv.  Matt.  XX vi.  36 — xxxvii.).  Jesus, 
being  buried  from  three  to  six  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  remains  in  the  grave  that  even- 
ing, the  whole  of  the  ensuing  Saturday,  sab- 
bath, the  J6th  Nisan,  April  8th,  till  an  early 
hour  on  Sunday,  the  OUi  of  April,  when  he 
rises  on  the  third  day  (1  Cor.  xv.  4),  having 
been  not  more  than  forty  hours  in  the  sepul- 
chre.     On   the  sabbath,  that  is,  from  six 
o'clock  on  Friday  to  six  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
the  disciples  rest,  according  to  the  command 
of  Moses  (Luke  xxiii.  56 ;  comp.  Exod.  xx. 
10).     The  sabbath  being  over  on  Saturday 
evening,  some  women  boy  spices  to  anoint 
his  body  (Mark  xvi«  1),  having  omitted  to 
do  so  on  tiie  previous  day,  because  it  was  a 
day  of  preparation  (John  xix.  42)  tor  the 
sabbath.     They,  in  the  execution  of  their 
ofllce  of  pious  love,  were  rewarded  with  the 
privilege  of  beiug  the  first  to  behold  their 
Saviour  after  he  had  burst  the  bars  of  the 
tomb.    The  appearances  of  Jesus,  the  best 
evidence  of  his  resuirection,  are  strongly  at- 
tested by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  4 — 8.    By  com- 
bining his  account  with  the  evangelical  nar- 
ratives (John  xx.  Markxvi2 — 8.  Matthew 
xxviii.   Luke  xxiv. ;  comp.  Acts  i.  1 — 12), 
we  find  that  during  the  forty  days  that  passed 
before  our  Lord  finally  left  the  earth,  be 
appeared  not  fewer  than  nine  times,  thus 
giving  frill  evidence  of  his  being  alive,  and 
laying  a  secure  foundation  for  his  chuieh  to 
be  built  upon :  I.  to  the  women  returning 
f^m  the  sepulchre ;  II.  to  Maiy  Magdalene, 
at  the  sepulchre ;  III.  to  Peter,  the  day  of 
the  resurrection;  IV.  to  the  two  disciples 
going  to  Emmaus,  towards  evening;  V.  to 
Sie  apostles,  Thomas  excepted,  assembled 
in  the  evening  (these  five  appearaaoes  took 
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place  at  or  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Lord  arose,  and  which  the  church  rightly 
commemorates  in  its  weekly  services) ;  VI. 
to  the  apostles  in  conjunction  with  Thomas, 
eight  days  afterwards  (Sunday,  April  16th), 
at  Jerusalem;  VII.  to  the  eleven  apostles 
and  to  five  hundred  brethren,  on  a  mountain 
in  Galilee:  YJU.  to  James,  probably  at  Je- 
rusalem; IX.  to  the  eleven,  at  Jerusalem, 
immediately  before  the  ascension.  Thus 
having  appeared  where  and  to  those  to  whom 
he  was  best  known — in  Judea,  in  Galilee, 
and  again  in  Judea,  and  thus  finished  the 
work  his  Father  had  given  him  to  do— from 
the  same  locality  where  he  had  undergone 
his  agony,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  week 
(Thursday,  May  18th),  he  entered  into  his 
glory,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
God. 

The'view  now  given  goes  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  our  Lord's  public  ministry  lasted 
rather  more  than  two  years,  that  is  (reckon- 
ing from  his  appearance  in  Galilee),  from 
Feb.  A.D.  28  to  April  A.D.  80;  a  period 
which  becomes  nearly  three  years,  and  so 
agrees  with  the  ancient  tradition  of  the 
church,  if  we  add  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  his  baptism  by  John  and  the  actual 
opening  of  his  Great  Commission.  This 
representation  is  supplied  in  the  main  by 
following  the  Gospel  of  John,  who  narrates 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  reference  to 
our  Lord's  journeys  to  festivals  in  the  capi- 
tal:  as  in  ii.  13,  the  Passover ;  v.  1,  Purim ; 
viL  2,  Tabernacles ;  x.  22,  Dedication ;  xii. 
1,  Passover ;  besides  which  there  was  a  Pass- 
over (vL  4)  at  which  Jesus  did  not  repair 
to  Jerusalem.  Luke  also  affords  important 
data  for  these  chronological  approximations 
(U.  1,  2 ;  ilL  1,  2,  23.  Acts  i.  1,  8)  ;  though 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  word  rendered  *  in 
order '  (i.  8),  and  which  has  been  thought 
to  imply  a  narrative  chronologically  ar- 
ranged, signifies  any  thing  more  than  a  par- 
ticular or  detailed  account. 

The  inquiries  by  which  the  dates  of  our 
Lord's  birth  and  public  ministry  are  fixed, 
are  too  long  and  too  minute  to  be  here  gone 
into,  but  a  few  explanations  seem  desirable. 

The  date  followed  in  the  statements  above 
given  rests  on  these  facts:  -I.  Jesus  was 
bom  during  the  reign  of  Herod  (Matt  ii. 
1 — ^22.  Luke  i.  0),  that  is,  before  the  month 
of  April,  750  U.  C,  in  the  early  part  of  which 
that  cruel  tyrant  died ;  this  is  the  extreme 
limit,  and  consequently  the  ordinaiy  reckon- 
ing is  four  years  too  short  II.  The  star 
which  led  the  Magi  to  Jerusalem,  it  has  been 
calculated,  shone  firom  February  to  April,  750. 
III.  The  taxing  or  enrolment  (see  Cybb- 
aius)  immediately  after  the  command  for 
which  Jesus  was  bom,  appears  to  have  been 
published  before  the  decease  of  Herod,  and 
probably  a  short  time  before  the  12th  of 
Mareh,  750.  .  IV.  About  thirty  years  (Luke 
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iii.  38)  from  the  baptinn  of  Jesos  by  John,  en  was  Azid  not  before  the  eizdi  oentoiy. 
lead  as  back  to  die  oommenoement  of  700.  We  owe  it  to  the  monk  Dionysine  Ezigniie 
Theie  four  data  tend  to  fix  the  same  year  (henee  by  oontraetion  Dion.  Mr,).  Trasting 
and  the  same  period,  namelyi  the  beginning  to  tbe  tradition  of  the  elders  and  the  ealen- 
of  the  year.  Henoe  it  is  probable  ti^  onr  lation  of  Dionysins,  the  ehnroh  has  generally 
Lord  was  bom  in  the  spring  of  750.  A.  U.,  held  that  Jesns  was  bom  on  the  S6th  De- 
ihough  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  birth  oember,  in  the  year  beftne  die  oommenoe- 
may  hsTe  taken  place  a  few  months  eariier, «  ment  of  oar  era,  and  was,  when  thirty  yean 
that  is,  in  the  close  of  the  year  749  U.  C.  of  age,  baptised  in  the  thirtieth  of  that  era, 
Tbe  yiew  now  detailed,  which  is  in  snb*  on  the  thirty-third  of  which  he  died  and 
stance  an  abstract  of  that  which  is  given  rose  again.  Since  the  time  of  Kepler  (A.  D. 
by  Wieseler  (ChronoUgitdt/B  Sym^,  1B48),  1606),  the  old  opinion  has  been  sncceeded 
may  perhaps  be  accoonted  snfflciently  accn*  by  great  diversities.  Bee  i.  8d7.  If  we 
rate  in  general  onUine,  and  serve  as  a  con-  follow  what  in  trath  is  the  best  anthority, 
▼enient  thread  on  which  to  range  leading  namely,  the  Scripture,  we  can  hardly  main- 
faote;  bat  in  relation  to  the  year  of  onr  tain  that  our  Ohristmas-day  (Dec.  20)  re- 
Lord's  birth,  and  of  coarse  the  great  dates  presents  the  month  or  the  day  when  Jesns 
that  depend  on  it,  we  can  regard  it  only  as  was  bom ;  for  then  the  flocks  in  Palestine 
aa  approzunation  to  reality,  if  for  no  other  are  not  by  night  in  the  open  field  (Lake  it 
leason,  for  this,  that  when  its  author  comes  8),  bat  under  cover.  The  Talmud  having 
to  ezponnd  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  stated  that  *  the  first  rain  descends  on  the 
mentioned  by  Luke  (see  JoHH  THB  Baptist),  seventeenth  Nov.,'  adds,  'then  the  catde 
he  is  compelled,  in  order  to  bring  the  latter  return  home,  nor  do  the  shepherds  any  longer 
into  agreement  with  the  fomer,  to  put  for-  abide  in  the  fields.' 

ward  the  unsupported  opinion  that  by  the  As  to  the  length  of  the  duration  of  our 

words  of  Luke,  *  the  word  of  God  came  to  Lord's  ministry,  as  well  as  to  the  snccession 

John,'  is  intended  his  apprehension.    In  of  its  events,  opinions  are  very  various. 

troth,  we  scarcely  possess  data  for  a  final  With  the  first  three  evangelists,  Galilee,  after 

and   satisfactory  settlement  of  the  minute  his  own  temptation  and  the  imprisonment  of 

points  of  the  evangelical  chronology.    The  John  (Matt  iv.  IS),  is  the  scene  of  his  deeds ; 

New  Testament  contains  the  elements  of  a  where,  especially  in  the  winter  months,  he 

religion,  not  a  science.    Scientific  chronology  resided  at  Capernaum  (Matt  iv.  18;   viii. 

was  unknown  in  the  days  of  Herod  and  0 ;  zviL  24.  Mark  i.  21).    Most  frequently 

Augustas,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  even  is  he  found  in  the  romantic  and  well-peopled 

now  to  have  an  existence.    There  remain,  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  (Matt  viii. 

after  the  most  careful  investigations,  causes  28,  teq. ;  ziiL   1,  teq, ;  ziv.  18.    Luke  viii. 

of  uncertainty  which  vitiate  our  calcidationB.  22);  also  on  its  eastern  shores  in  Pema 

The  year  of  Bome  which  we  have  above  em-  (Matt  viiL  28.  Mark  viL  81.  Luke  viiL  26). 

ployed  is  itself  nncertain.     The  ordinary  Once  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  borders  of 

Christian  era  may  have  begun  at  the  con-  Phcsnicia  (Matt  zv.  21.   Mark  vii.  24,  $tq.). 

oeption  or  the  birih  of  Christ,  and  its  year  Only  once  in  Jerasalem  do  the  first  three 

one  may  have  been  placed  eidier  at  the  be-  evangelists  avowedly  place  him,  at  the  time 

ginning  or  the  end  of  the  first  fiill  year,  of  l£e  last  Passover  (Matt.  zzi.  isq,  Mark 

Without  a  fixed  point,  chronology  as  a  sci*  zL  seq,  Luke  xix.  tiq»).    According  to  this, 

ence  caimot  ezist,  and  such  a  fixed  point  is  die  length  of  his  ministry  may  be  restricted 

not  supplied  in  ancient  times.    The  aid  of  to  a  year ;  and  so  short  a  period  was  fixed 

astronomy  has  been  invoked  (Smfffarih  ChrO'  on  by  many  in  the  ancient  church,  reference 

nologia  Sacra,  1846),  and  may  render  im-  being  made  to  Luke  iv.  19 ;  comp.  Is.  Ixi. 

portent  aid,  so  far  as  general  conclusions  1,  teq.    Some  have  found  in  Luke  vi.  1,  evi- 

aie  concerned ;  but  the  application  of  astro-  dence  of  a  second  Passover  as  kept  by  Jesus. 

nomical  facts  and  calculations  to  human  On  the  contrary,  John  exhibits  onr  Lord  not 

events,  can  be  saecessfiilly  made,  at  least  only  often,  but  generally  in  Jndea,  whence 

as  to  minutis,  only  when  certain  fisrod  points  he  travelled  once  through  Samaria  into  Gali- 

in  history  have  been  previously  ascertained,  lee  (John  iv.  4;  comp.  Luke  zvii.  11),  and 

In  confirmation  of  the  view  here  taken,  speaks  of  five  Jewish  festivals  which  Jesns 

we  may  cite  the  respectable  authority  of  Dr.  observed  in  Jemsalem.   There  is  no  hlstori- 

Bobinson,  who  in  notes  subjoined  to  his  esl  oontradiction  in  diis  diversity.    Tbe  last 

'Harmony  of  the  Fonr  Gospels,'  remarks,  writer  may  supplement  his  predecessors. 

ihtA  *  the  precise  year  of  onr  Lord's  birth  John  aimed  to  report  Jesus's  words  rather 

is   uncertain,   ad^ng,    '  while  onr   Lord's  than  his  deeds,  and  consequently  places  him 

birth  cannot  have  taken  place  later  than  in  Jemsslem,  where  it  was  of  chief  conse- 

Am  U.  749,  it  may  nevertheless  have  ocouned  qnence  that  he  should  bear  his  testimony, 

one  or  two  years  eariier.'  Seyibrth,  to  whose  rather  than  in  Galilee,  the  great  scene  of  his 

work  we  have  just  referred,  maintains,  al-  aetions.    Tet  John  implies  that  Jesus  spent 

most  without  support  from  modem  antho-  a  considerable  time  in  the  latter  district 

rities,  that  the  ordinary  date  is  coneet  That  (JohnviLl).    The  first  of  tbe  five  festivala 
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is  «  PflMOf«r  (ii.  18) ;  the  second  is  simply  Their  ntmes  are  not  giyea.    In  sceordance 

tenned  'a  feast  of  the  Jews'  (▼.  1);  the  with  an  eoolesiastioal  tradition,  Salome,  wife 

third  was  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (yii  2) ;  of  Zebedee  and  mother  of  the  apostles  James 

the  ibnrth,  the  Dedication  (z.  22) ;  the  filth  and  John  (Matt  xxvii.  50.  Mark  xr.  40), 

(xii  xiii.)  was  again  a  Passover.    Besides,  has  been  placed  among  the  relatiyes  of 

John  makes  mention  of  another  Passover,  Jesus. 

which  look  place  when  Jesus  was  in  Galilee  The  language  which   Jesus  eommonly 
(▼i.  4).  Hence  it  would  ensue  that  Jesus  was  spoke  was  not,  as  some  have  thought,  Latin, 
a  public  Teacher  during  about  three  years :  nor,  as  others  have  maintained,  Greek,  but 
ii,  however,  the  feast  in  v.  1  was  a  Passover,  the  vernacular  Syro-Chaldee  or  Western  Ara> 
which  Winer  does  not  think  likely,  the  time  maic  (a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew.    See  Lav- 
would  be  extended  to  three  years  and  a  half,  guaob).    In  illustration  of  which  statement 
The  period  can  scarcely,  on  the  authority  of  it  may  be  remariced,  that  to  this  tongue  be- 
the  evangelists,  be  prolonged  beyond  two  longs  the  word  Boanerges,  the  name  given  by 
years  and  some  monOis.  Jesus  to  James  and  John  (Mark  iiL  17). 
Of  persons  related  to  Jesus,  there  are.  In  the  ssme  dialect  he  addressed  the  dead 
besides  his  mother  Mary  and  Joseph,  I.  damsel,  Talitha  eumi  (v.  41;  see  also  vii. 
Mary  his  mother^s  sister  (John  xiz.  2d),  84.    Matt  xzvu.  47).    He  left  nothing  in 
who  may  have  been  married  to  Alpheus  or  Cle-  writing  for  the  instruction  of  the  world,  fear- 
ophas,  and  had  for  sons  James  the  less  (Acts  ing,  probably,  the  undue  influence  of  men's 
i.  18)  and  Joses  (Matt  xxvii.  66.   Mark  xv.  too  ready  attachment  to  and  reverence  for 
40) ;   II.  Elizabeth,  called  in  Luke  L  36,  the  outward,  especially  as  exemplified  in  the 
the  eousin  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus;  externality  and  hollowness  of  the  existing 
but  the  word  employed  in  the  original  does  Jewish  system ;  and  aiming  rather  to  arouse 
not  define  the  closeness  of  the  relationship ;  and  impel  the  human  mind,  and  found  a 
she  was  married  to  the  priest  Zacharias  and  great  religious   association,  free  from  the 
bore  him  John  the  Baptist:  III.  Brothers  letter,   and  living  and  flourishing  in  the 
(Matt  xii.  46.    Maifc  iii.  81.    Luke  viii.  power  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  guided  by  the 
19.    John  ii.  12;  vii.  8,  0,  10.    Acts  L  14.  spirit  of  God  working  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
l  Cor.  ix.   6),  under  the  name  of  James,  lievers.    Accordingly  he  sowed  the  seed  of 
Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas   (Matt  xiii.  59.  the  word,  threw  out  great  principles  capable 
Mark  vi.  8).    In  these  passages,  namely,  of  indefinite  application,  lived  and  died  his 
Matt  xii.  xiii,  John  ii.,  and  Acts  i,  Winer  own  religion,  entrusted  ihe  memory  of  what 
holds  that  real  brothers  are  intended,  since  he  said  and  did,  and  the  propagation  of  his 
they  are  mentioned  together  with  the  mother  influence,  to  chosen  men,  who  proved  their 
of  Jesus  and  with  Joseph  (Matt  xiii.  55).  fitness  for  the  ofiBce  by  lives  of  heroic  bene- 
The  same  holds  of  John  vii.   9.    Some,  volence  and  by  martyrdom, 
however,  consider  those  who  are  termed  bro-        Of  the  features  of  our  Lord's  person  we 
there  to  have  been  cousins,  children  of  Mary  know  nothing  certain.    The  earliest  age  was 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  partly  for  the  insuiB-  too  simple   and  unconscious  to   thhik  of 
eient  reason  that  the  names  of  James  and  taking  means  for  transmitting  his  likeness; 
Joses  appearasnamesof  sons  of  that  person  which  was  the  less  likely  to  occur  to  their 
(Matt  xxvii.   56).     It  may,  however,  be  minds,  because  they  expected  Jesus  himself 
asked  whether  they  were  frill  or  half  brothers,  shortly  to  return  to  earth.    At  a  later  period, 
The  latter  has  been  held  by  many,  in  accord>  ecclesiastics  busied  themselves  with  efforts 
anoe  with  an  ancient  Eblonitish  tradition,  to  recal  and  fix  what  was  for  ever  gODC,  and 
alleging  that  they  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  they  may  have  preserved  some  fading  out* 
former  (some  say  a  later)  marriage.    Be-  lines.    The  portraits  which  have  come  to 
spectable  authorities  maintain  that  ti^ey  were  us  firom  the  third  or  fourth  centuries  down- 
brothers  on  both  sides.    In  the  term  '  first-  wards,  have  a  certain  character  in  common, 
bom  son'  (Matt  i.  25),  is  found  a  confir-  which  may  be  a  dim  reflection  of  the  original, 
mation  of  this  idea,  which  would  make  the  Leaving  on  one  side  the  unreliable  notices 
other  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary  bom  after  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  are  matters 
Jesus.    The  passage  in  John  xix.  26  con-  rather  of  curiosity  and  artistic  interest  than 
tains  nothing  against  this  view ;  the  brothers  historic  truth  or  religious  concern,  we  add 
of  Jesus  may  have  come  to  believe  in  him  that  from  the  New  Testament  we  may  learn 
after  his   resurrection    (Matt  xzviiL   10).  that  Jesus  was  free  from  any  bodily  defect. 
Did  they  so  believe  at  his  death,  John,  as  which  otherwise  would  have  been  imputed 
befaig  older  than  they  and  more  nearly  re-  to  him  by  his  enemies,  and  the  people  would 
lated  to  Jesus  in  mind,  may  have  appeared  not  have  recognised  him  as  a  prophet    In 
to  the  latter  the  most  suitable  to  be  entrasted  look  snd  voice  he  must  have  had  much  that 
with  the  care  of  his  beloved  mother.    More-  was  lofty,  amiable,  attractive,  and  overpower- 
over,   the  brothers  of  Jesus  are  found  not  ing  (John  xviil.  6).    His  outer  msn  was 
only  as  believers  in  Jesus,  but  heralds  of  the  expression  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
the  gospel  (Acts  i.  14.   1  Cor  ix.  5).   Sisters  power  that  predominated  within. 
of  JetOB  an  mentioned  in  Matt  xiii.  56.        Jesus  was  brought  up  at  Nasareth.    Ha 
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frequented  no  rabbinicah  sohool  (John  vii.  fezred  that  he  wm  neTer  manied.    Ccmp, 

10).    The  title  Rabbi  given  him  (Mark  z.  Matt.  xix.  12. 

01.  John  ri.  20)  was  applied  in  a  vague  That  Jesus,  in  the  work  which  he  under- 
sense,  as  denoting  *  teacher.'  It  was  no  pro-  took,  aimed  at  more  than  a  political,  moral, 
fessional  title,  earned  by  learning  and  con-  or  religious  reformation  of  his  own  country, 
ferred  as  an  honour  in  the  schools.  Nor  and  intended  to  benefit  and  save  the  whole 
did  these  later  rabbinical  distinctions  exist  human  race  by  making  all  into  one  great 
in  his  days.  Strauss  has  no  historical  aup-  happy  family,  rendering  a  loving  obedience 
port  for  the  conjecture  which  makes  our  Lord  to  his  Father  and  himself,  appears  from  John 
to  have  been  a  reforming  rabbL  Nugatory  iv.  2d ;  z.  16 ;  from  the  whole  tenor  and  ten- 
have  been  the  attempts  made  to  explain  the  dency  of  his  doctrine,  and  from  his  deep  and 
formation  of  his  mind  out  of  some  or  all  of  practical  benevolence,  which,  excluding  every 
the  philosophical  or  religious  elements  of  thing  partial,  embraced  without  distinction 
his  times.  These  theories  are  either  insuf-  all  mankind ;  while,  in  his  wish  to  give  his 
ficient  to  account  for  the  facts,  or  fail  in  his-  religion  a  firm  foothold  in  the  world,  he  re- 
torical  validity.  If  certain  individual  fea-  stricted  his  own  teaching  to  the  land  of  his 
tures  of  his  mind  and  doctrine  may  be  found  fathers  (Matt  xv.  fiQ,tBq.) ;  he  commissioned 
among  the  Essence,  the  Sadducees,  and  in  his  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
the  philosophy  of  Alexandria — as  may  well  creature  (xxviiL  19).  The  idea  that  his  plan 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  one  who  had  to  became  with  the  progress  ofevents  more  clear 
operate  on  his  own  age,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  and  comprehensive,  cannot  be  proved,  for 
indicate  amid  errors,  mistakes,  and  approzi-  this  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  the  first 
mations  to  truth,  the  right  path — ^yet  the  ex-  three  evangelists  have  in  their  narratives 
istence  of  his  mind  considered  as  a  whole,  not  followed  the  order  of  time ;  while  it  is 
in  its  harmony,  its  oneness,  its  sublimity  in  contradicted  by  the  uniform  appearance  worn 
word,  deed,  and  suffering — the  deamess  of  by  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of 
bis  understanding,  his  elevated  morals,  his  John.  Ifhe  did  not  at  once  announce  himself 
disinterested  love,  his  genial  friendship,  to  be  the  Messiah  (comp.  Luke  iv.  18,  teq.), 
wise  patriotism,  and  warm,  rational,  cease*  this  is  explained  by  the  Jewish  and  material 
less  piety — to  say  nothing  of  his  power  over  views  prevalent  on  the  subject,  and  to  which 
life  and  death — ^remain  unaccounted  for  by  he  had  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  giving 
any  mere  earthly  influences  whatever.  Ac-  encouragement  Errors  and  impulses  arising 
cording  to  the  prevalent  custom,  he  may,  as  out  of  these  views,  which  made  the  multitude 
Justin  states  he  did,  have  followed  Joseph's  prone  to  take  and  try  to  force  him  to  assume 
trade,  at  which  some  think  he  laboured  even  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  were  reasons  why  he 
during  his  public  ministry.  The  passage  in  should  even  forbid  the  spreading  of  his  fame 
Mark  vL  8,  'Is  not  this  the  carpenter f  if  as  a  worker  of  miracles  (Matt  ix.  30.  Luke 
genuine  (Tischendorf  retains  the  words),  viii.  06).  At  the  same  time,  he  strove  to  cor- 
conntenances  this  opinion.  If  it  be  correct,  rect  these  erroneous  impressions;  while  by  as- 
Jesus  may  thus  have  in  part  obtained  his  sumingthe  title  'Son  of  Man'  (Matt  zii.8), 
subsistence,  which,  however,  was  mainly  and  by  declarations  pregnant  with  meaning 
supplied  by  his  adherents ;  during  his  tra-  (zi.  0 ;  xiiL  16,  seq.  Luke  iv.  21),  he  turned 
vels.  Oriental  hospitality  afforded  him  re-  attention  to  himself  as  identical  with  the 
sources  (John  iv.  40;  xi.  2).  There  also  Christ  Under  these  circumstances,  however, 
for  a  time  accompanied  him  grateftd  women,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  vacillated  in 
who  took  measures  for  the  supply  of  his  their  views  ofhim,and  most  saw  in  Jesus  only 
wants  (Luke  viii.  2.  Mark  zv.  41).  He  and  a  great  prophet  who  had  for  them  chief  in- 
his  attendants  had  in  common  a  travelling  terest  in  that  he  wrought  miracles.  But  to 
purse  (John  xii.  6;  xiii.  29),  out  of  whose  individuals  of  moral  susceptibility  he  posi- 
oontents  food  was  purchased  (Luke  ix.  13).  tively  and  expressly  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
Jesus  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  the  Messiah  (John  iv.  26 ;  iz.  36,  jeg.) ;  also 
strictly  poor  or  in  want  Such  a  conclusion  to  the  high -priest  at  the  end  of  his  life,  when 
cannot  be  deduced  from  Matthew  viii.  20,  or  now  he  had  published  the  truth,  and  peril 
2  Cor.  viii.  9.  His  relatives,  however,  were  had  succeeded  to  suffering  (Matt  zzvi.  64). 
not  in  a  prosperous  condition  (Luke  iL  24 ;  Among  his  disciples  he  found  evidence  and 
comp.  Lev.  zii.8),  and  he  himself  possessed  trust  in  their  previously  acquired  religious 
no  permanent  property  (Matt  viii  20).  His  sensibility  and  convictions  (zvi.  13,  seq, 
ordinary  and  favourite  abode  was  at  Caper-  Lake  iz.  20).  The  basis  of  his  spiritual 
naum :  he  visited  Nazareth  only  once  (Luke  qualities  was  lowly  and  obedient  piety  to- 
iv.  16).  In  eztemals  he  observed  the  cus-  wards  God  (zviii.  19),  and  warm,  active, 
toms  of  his  nation  ;  and,  far  fit>m  affecting  practical  love  for  man.  Here  was  the  divine 
a  singular  or  austere  mode  of  life,  he  par-  power  which  moved  his  great  soul,  and  the 
took  (^  the  enjoyments  of  society  and  friend  ■  living  source  of  his  lofty  ezcellence.  The 
ship  (John  ii.  1,  le^.  Luke  vii.  31.  Matt  zi.  qualities  which  have  their  root  in  these 
16,  atq. ;  comp.  iz.  14,  teq,).  From  the  si-  fountains  of  life  and  in  the  indwelling  spi- 
lence  of  the  New  Testament  it  may  be  in-  rit  of  his  Father,  are  so  numerous  that  we 
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eannot  attempt  to  pasB  them  in  review.   We  the  first  three  exhibit  the  human  side,  th« 
may  allode  to  one  or  two.    Jesns  appears  as  latter  qualities  were  the  earlier  developed ; 
the  perfect  image  of  resignation,  or  rather  John,  who  presents  the  fonner,  did  not  write 
acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will,  which  from  his  Gospel  till  the  others  had  published 
its  veiy  depth  became  powerful  in  word  and  theirs.    This  diversity  in  the  promulgation 
action  when  there  was  need  to  assert  the  does  not  affect  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  or 
sovereignty  of  God,  the  claims  of  truth,  and  derogate  from  the  unity  of  ^e  one  Lord 
&e  spirituality  of  religion  (John  ii.  16,  teq.;  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  no  less  Son  of  God 
Tiii.  44.   Matt,  xxiii.  2,  uq.).    SpeciaUy  re-  than  Son  of  Man ;  for  each  writer  gave  the 
markable  are  the  promptitude  and  facility  view  with  which  his  own  mind  was  chiefly 
with  which  he  defeats  his  embittered  ene-  impressed,  and  so  the  four  (as  well  as  Paul 
mies  in  their  repeated   efforts  to  ensnare  and  Peter)  combine  tooffer  a  ftaller,  and  there- 
and  destroy  him,  and  which  of  themselves  fore  more  accurate  as  well  as  complete,  por- 
would  suffice  to  show  that  in  his  history  we  traiture  of  the  Saviour  than  the  world  could 
have  not  to  do  with  an  enthusiast,  a  fanatic,  otherwise  have  possessed.    Since,  however, 
or  a  deceiver ;  the  evidence  against  which  those  reporters  whom  Christians  are  agreed 
injurious  and  groundless  fancies  rises  to  the  to  account  authorities  in  this  high  concern, 
highest  value  in  his  apprehension,  trial,  suf-  have    conjointly  exhibited   Jesus  in    both 
ferings,  and  death.    Entirely  tree  from  the  divine  and  human  relations,  we  are  not  at 
slightest  trace  of  any  of  those  ascetical  and  liberty  to  take  the  one  and  leave  the  other, 
monkish  ideas  or  practices  to  be  found  in  The  testimony  of  the  evangelists  is  valid  for 
other  Eastern  teachers,  Jesus  ever  appears  that  on  behalf  of  which  it  is  given,  or  it  has 
as  a  man  among  men,  living  as  others,  only  no  worth  whatever.    It  is  an  arbitrary  pro- 
more  holily,  lovingly,  and   disinterestedly,  oeeding  to  receive  their  evidence  to  this,  and 
He  teaches  all  who  come  to  him  in  the  most  reject  it  in  its  bearing  on  that  point.  If  they 
public  spots — ^the  open  streets,  the  temple,  present  Jesus  as  boAi  Son  of  God  and  Son 
the  way-side ;  enters  cottages,  tiie  mansions  of  Man,  in  both  these  characters  are  we 
of  the  great  and  learned ;  eats  and  drinks  bound  to  receive  and  honour  him.    It  may 
with  sinners,  and  with  Scribes  and  Pharisees  also  be  remained  that  Divine  Providence, 
(Luke  vii.  84).    How  deeply  does  he  enter  whose  hand  in  the  publication  of  the  gospel 
into  and  take  part  in  human  joys  and  sor-  is  very  manifest,  in  causing  these  two  sets 
rows  (John  ii. ;  xi.  88)  !    How  affectionate,  of  relations  to  appear  in  the  evangelical  nar- 
how  self-forgetftd  is  he  in  the  bosom  of  the  ratives  and  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  made 
family,  and  in  the  safe  society  of  chosen  and  provision  therein  for  the  accomplishment  of 
beloved  friends!   How  ready  is  he  with  words  the  great  work  of  human  redemption.    As 
of  pity  and  compassion  towards  any  that  God  has  set  forth,  so  should  we  receive,  the 
suffer  (Luke  vii  13)  !     In  these  qualities  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  consummation  of 
are  the  reasons  why  our  revered  and  beloved  whose  salvation  in  the  souls  of  individuals 
Master  has  in  all  ages  won  tiie  hearts  of  the  must  depend  on  their  faith's  embracing  all 
good  and  great,  and  converted  tiie  souls  of  those  elements  which    God  designed    for 
title  sinftd;  for  in  him  has  been  and  is  found,  that  high  purpose.    If  we  disown  a  part  of 
not  the  greatness  which  astounds,  or  the  those  qualities,  we  pronounce  them  unne- 
power  which  humbles,  but  the  rarest  yet  oessary,  and  at  the  same  time  impeach  the 
the  tenderest  benevolence,  the  wisdom  of  general  credibility  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
God  joined  to  a  brotfaex^s  goodness,  an  ob-  tives.   If  we  deny  Jesus  to  be  either  the  Son 
jeet  of  profound  admiration,  ardent  grati-  of  Man  or  the  Son  of  God,  we  in  truth  deny 
tnde,  elevating  imitation,  and  duteous  love.  *  the  Lord's  Christ,'  and  frsme  to  ourselves  a 
With  a  reference  to  the  whole  character  and  Christ  of  our  own.    We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
tendency  of  his  life  and  doctrine  should  we  believe  as  much  as  we  will,  and  refhse  to 
interpret  passages  which,  taken  separately,  believe  more.     There  is  no  middle  point 
have  occasioned  misconceptions  (Matt  xii.  between  the  reception  and  the  rejection  of 
46,  $tq,;  xv.  31,  ieq,  John  ii.  4).     Most  of  Jesus.    What  the  apostolic  testimony  esta- 
all  extraordinary  is  it  that  any  one  who  had  blishes,  those  who  recognise  that  evidence 
an  eye  to  read,  or  a  heart  to  feel,  the  tender^  oblige  themselves  by  such  a  recognition  un- 
ness  and  beauty  of  his  love  towards  his  reservedly  to  reoeive.    If  the  Jesus  of  his* 
mother,  as  manifested  in  the  last  moments  toiy  is  false,  the  Jesus  of  speculation  csnnot 
of  his  agony,  should  have  fancied,  much  be  true.    When,  as  in  regard  to  the  two  sets 
more  published,  a  doubt  as  to  his  domestic  of  qualities  in  question,  authority  is  equal, 
affections.    The  great  Saviour  of  the  worid  there  is  no  ground  for  preference.    That 
was  the  most  tender  of  sons  and  the  most  which  is  preferred,  when  sundered  from 
gentie  of  men.  what  is  cast  aside,  in  losing  its  real  charao- 
Jesus  appearing  in  the  New  Testament  ter,  loses  both  its  worth  and  its  claims  to 
as  *  the  Son  of  God '  and  *  the  Son  of  Man,'  credence.    Quit  the  solid  ground  of  history, 
presents  to  the  reader  who  considers  him  as  and  you  are  at  once  launched  on  a  boundless 
a  whole,  two  sets  of  qualities,  the  divine  and  troubled  sea,  with  neitiier chart  nor  eom- 
Mid  the  human.  In  the  evangelists,  of  whom  pass.     Speculation  may  construct  philoso<i 
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phies ;  it  has  no  power  to  frame  ao  histori-  hnman,  while  it  gives  effect  to  its  purest  nd 

oal  religion.    In  the  investigation  of  histo-  hest  desires.     The  heart  of  the  man  and  the 

rical  records,  it  may  afford  aid ;  but  if  tme  child  is  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  bier  of  the 

to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  it  will  not,  widow's  only  son ;  and  die  power  with  which 

in  the  case  of  a  witness  admitted  to  be  trust-  he  was  invested  enabled  him  to  satisfy  his  own 

worthy,  allow  this  and  disallow  that  elass  of  yearnings,  and  afford  the  bereaved  mother  a 

testimouy.    If  it  find  reason  to  donbt  or  deligfatftil  surprise,  by  the  restoration  of  the 

deny  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  it  receives  young  man  to  life.  In  the  whole  course  and 

his  statements  cautiously  or  not  at  all ;  if  it  tenor  of  his  existence,  you  find  Jesus  pre- 

is  led  to  acknowledge  him  to  speak  the  truth,  eminently  human ;  not  less  during  his  pub- 

as  true  will  it  hear  and  sat  forth  his  aver-  lie  ministry  does  he  appear  in  word  and  act 

ments.   In  short,  it  is  clear  that  any  attempt  divine.    So  are  the  two  interwoven,  that  you 

on  the  part  of  professed  Christians  to  receive  cannot  separate  them  without  destroying  tho 

Jesus  in  only  one  of  his  eharaoters,  proceeds  texture  of  his  life ;  the  human  loses  its  ex« 

from  a  predisposing  state  of  mind  which  is  istence  apart  from  the  divine  by  which  it  is 

as  illogical  as  it  is  irreligious.    An  honest  called  forth,  aocompanied,  or  exemplified, 

man  may,  for  want  of  (to  him)  sufficient  evi-  And  the  union  of  the  two  produces  in  the 

dence,  fail  to  accept  the  gospel ;  but  no  one  soul  of  the  believer  emotions  of  reverential 

of  clear  understanding  and  unbiassed  affoc-  love,  holy  gratitode,  and  devout  acquieso- 

tions  can  acknowled^  his  own  Christ  as  enee,  which  are  as  edifying  as  they  are 

the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  pleasurable,  and  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 

It  may  indeed  be  allowed  as  a  supposi-  Divine  Spirit,  work  powerfully  flbr  the  sanc- 
tion, that  the  evangelists,  while  reporting  tifioation  and  everlasting  peaee  of  the  be- 
what  they  believed,  made  statemente  that  liever. 

were  incoirect    The  remark,  if  it  has  per-        The  opinions  held  in  the  Christian  worid 

tinency  here,  must  relate  to  the  two  sete  of  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  maybe  learnt 

qqilities  under  consideration ;   as  for  in-  from  the  following  authoritative  statemente : 
stance,  John  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Son         '  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 

of  God,  but  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion,  is  God  and  man. . .  .equal  to  the  Father  as 

This  is,  we  grant,  a  supposable  case ;  but  touching  his  Godhead,  and  inferior  to  the 

Is  it  probable? — probable  that  an  apostle  Father  as  touching  his  Manhood.'— illAana- 

and  intimate  friend  of  Jesus  should  hold  to  sian  Crted. 

be  divine  in  his  works  and  words^-objecto         *  The  Son,  which  is  the  word  of  the  Fa- 

tbat  came  immediately  under  his  senses—  ther,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father, 

him  who  was  only  human,  neither  saying  the  very  and  eternal  God,  and  of  one  sub- 

nor  doing  any  thhig  but  what  other  men  stance  with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature 

had  or  might  have  said  or  done  ?    If  in  so  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her 

olear  and  broad  a  case  the  evangelist  had  substance;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 

not  the  power  to  ascertain  the  trudi,  he  is  a  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and- 

witness  of  no  value,  and  the  logical  course  Manhood,  were  Joined  together  in  one  per- 

is  the  disallowance  of  his  eridence.    Those,  son,  never  to  be   dirided,  whereof  is  one 

however,  who  admit  his  competency  to  learn  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man ;  who  truly 

and  his  will  to  report  the  truth,  have,  after  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to 

that  admission,  only  to  ascertain,  and  when  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,'  &c. — Second  of 

ascertained  receive,  the  statemente  which  he  the  Tkirty^int  ArticUt  (f  Rtligian. 
makes.  'God  is  so  united  to  the  £rived  nature 

In  the  simple,  interesting,  and  sublime  of  Christ,  and  does  so  dwell  in  it,  that  by 

narratives  of  the  gospels,  Uie  qualities  to  virtue  of  that  union  Christ  may  be  properly 

which  we  have  referred  appear  at  once  most  called  God,  and  such  regards  become  due  to 

human  and  truly  divine.    One  with  God,  him  as  are  not  due  to  any  creature,  be  it  in 

Jesus  was  also  the  type  of  human  kind,  itself  ever  so  excellent' — Dr.  Doddridgt. 
The  best  of  what  belongs  to  man  was  united         'With  the  First  and  Supreme  Cause  there 

in  him  with  the  spirit  of  his  Father,  given  has  existed  from  the  beginning  a  second 

without  measure.    His  benevolence  was  at  divine  person,  which  is  his  Word  or  Son ; 

once  ttie  most  pure,  tender,  endearing,  lofty,  by  whose  operation  the  Father  both  made 

and  compiehensive ;  his  power  and  irisdom  and  governs  the  world,  and  whom  he  sent 

surpassed  all  other  disclosures  of  the  Dirine  into  the  world  to  assume  our  flesh,  to  be- 

mind.    He  spake  as  never  man  spake ;  he  come  man,'  &c. — Dr.  Samwl  Clark§, 
commanded  and  controlled  nature  as  with        *  By  nature  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  man. 

the  finger  of  God.  We  are  required  to  acknowledge  the 

These  diverse  qualities  were  in  him  inti-  Lord  Jesus  as  one  who  has  divine  authority 

mately blended  together,  whOe  they  each  had  over  ns,  and  in  that  sense  as  God:  we  are 

and  retained  a  separate  sphere  of  action,  bound,  moreover,  to  put  our  trust  in  him, 

In  what  Jesus  does  and  says  at  the  grave  of  and  to  pay  him  divine  honour.' — Baeanan, 

Lasarua,  you  behold  the  human  apart  firom  or  Soeinian,  Catedusm. 
the  divine,  and  the  divine  elevating  the        '  An  extraordinaiy  man  •  •  •  •  whose 
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WM  wholly  potsesaed  with  the  idea  of  oomlnf  A.  C).  II.  Ths  Grttk^MacedoiuaM  DimiM* 
from  God ;  who  regarded  himself  ee  clothed  Hon,  under  Alexander  and  hie  Boocesson, 
with  divine  power,  and  charged  with  the  the  kmge  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  till  Antiochos 
sablimeet  work  in  the  nnlTerse;  who  had  Epiphanee  and  the  insnrrection  of  the 
the  conscioneneaa  of  aoataining  a  relation  liaoeabees  (83d— 167  A.  C).  III.  War  cf 
of  nnezampled  authority  and  beneficence,  IndBprndene^,  and  epoch  of  free  nationii 
not  to  one  nation  or  age,  bat  to  all  nations  gOTemment  under  Maocabean  kings,  till  the 
and  all  times ;  and  who  anticipated  a  spiri-  eonqnest  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (167^ 
taal  kingdom  and  CTerlasting  power  beyond  63  A.O.).  IV.  Tks  Roman  DMninatMn,  and 
the  grave Nor  is  this  all.  Jesus  not  only  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Jews,  till  the  de- 
was,  he  is  still,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  atruction  of  Jerasalem  and  the  temple  by 
of  the  woild.  He  exists  now;  he  has  entered  Titus  (68  A.C.— 70  A.  D.). 
ttiat  heaven  to  which  he  always  looked  for-  'Ilie  exile  had  a  sobering  effect  on  the 
ward  on  earth.  There  he  lives  and  reigns.  Jewish  people,  who  were  at  length  taught 
With  a  dear,  calm  frdth,  I  see  him  in  that  to  revere  and  serve  the  Great  Being  who, 
state  of  gloiy;  and  I  confidently  expect,  at  according  to  the  sublime  opening  of  their 
no  dirtant  period,  to  see  him  face  to  frioe.' —  own  aacied  books,  'in  the  beginning,  ere- 
Channing,  ated  the  heaven   and  the  earUi.'     Hence- 

The  following  are  some  of  the  passagea  forward  the  Israelites  show  more  true  and 

adduced  to  establish  the  Godhead  of  Jesua  steady  leal  for  the  national  faith ;  for  the 

Christ: — Is.  vii.  14;  ix.  6.   Jer.  xxiiL  5,  6.  oolonies  that  quit  the  country  of  Babylon  to 

Luke  L  16,  17.  John  i.  1—14;  x.  83;  xiL  return  to  Palestine,  are  composed  of  those 

41;  XX.  28.  Acts  XX.  28.  Bom.  ix.d.  ITim.  who  are  most  attached  to  the  Mosaic  doc- 

lit  16.  Hebrews  i.  8.  1  John  iii.  16;  v.  20.  tnnes,  and  who  are  well  convinced  that  the 

2  Theas.  i.  12.  unbelief  of  their  ancestora  waa  the  chief 

Different  as  are  theae  viewa,  they  eom-  eauae  of  the  national  diaaatera.    But  their 

bine  to  illuatrate  the  love  and  veneration  religioua  ideas  have  by  little  and  little  been 

that  JeauB  has  awakened  in  the  heart  of  modified,  under  the   influence  of  certain 

man.    They  are  varioua  utterancea  of  the  foreign  beiiefr  and  philoaophioal  doctrines 

aaroe  deep  feeling  of  reverence,  hcdy  truat^  borrowed  from  the  East.    Beflection  takes 

and  lofty  hope.    They  are  heartfelt  atteata-  ita  place  along-aide  of  inapiration.    Specn- 

tions  to  the  sublimity  of  his  character,  the  lation  accompanies  the  exeroiae  of  Duth. 

greatneaa  of  his  worl^  and  the  endleaa  gioiy  Beaaen  gains  the  upper-hand  over  aenti- 

of  his  promised  rewaxda.     The  heart  of  ment     The  new  seal  ia  not  unattended 

Christendom  in  all  agea  has  been  moved,  by  ooiruption,  nor  unalloyed  by  a  naiiow 

raised,  and  hallowed,  by  the  divine  image  of  orthodoxy.    Th»  ceremoniea  degenerate  into 

the  Son  of  God  and  die  friend  of  man,  whoae  a  crowd  of  minute  obaervancea,  and  in  order 

greatneaa  ia  in  truth  unaearchable,  and  df  to  attach  the  new  doctrines  and  uaagea  to 

whose  benign  rule  Oiere  ia  neither  measure  the  text  of  the  ancient  hooka,  the  aid  of  a 

nor  end.  apeoies  of  acientifio  interpretation  is  called  in. 

JEWBY  ia  in  Luke  xxiiL  5.  John  viL  1,  As  a  consequence,  there  is  formed  a  leamed 
used  instead  of  the  ordinary  JtulM  (Matt,  it  and  scholastic  theology.  Sects  arise,  pur- 
1),  of  which  (comp.  *  Jew')  it  is  an  old  suing  each  a  philosophical  direction.  The 
form,  being,  by  exception,  retained  from  the  prophets  are  replaced  by  scribes  and  doctors 
more  ancient  English  versions;  thus  Tyn-  of  Uie  law.  At  last  comes  a  period  of  gene- 
dale  (1034)  has  *  Jewxy'  or  '  Juiy,'  and  the  ral  degeneracy,  when  the  Messiah  appears 
Genevan  (1507)  has  <  Juris '  or  <  Jewrie/  and  a  new  era  opens,  under  whose  influence 

JEWS,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  woid  Yehou*  Judaism  is  made  known  to  the  world,  re- 
deem, which,  formed  from  Judah,  the  tribe  garded  partly  as  Judaism,  but  ere  long  in 
that  took  the  lead  on  the  return  from  odle,  its  proper  character  of  Christianity— 'the 
designated  the  Hebrew  or  Israelitish  people  spirit  and  power'  of  a  new  life, 
from  the  termination  of  the  Babylonish  cap-  During  the  period  of  the  pure  Hebrew 
tivity.  Beferring  the  reader  to  the  article  antiquity,  agriculture  was  the  basis  of  the 
headed  Hbbbsws,  we  here  cany  to  the  time  eivil  polity.  This  iDundation  now  under- 
of  the  Bomans  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  goes  some  chsnge.  New  tastes  as  well  as  new 
that  singular  and  interesting  people.  The  wants  and  new  connections  have  been  formed 
chief  sources  of  our  information  are,  the  in  coile,  whieh  lead  to  and  &eilitate  corn- 
Biblical  books  of  Esra,  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  meieial  intercourse;  and  this  on  its  part, 
and  Zechariah,  the  apociyphal  Maccabees,  sustained  with  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  at  length 
and  Josephus.  with  the  great  cities  of  the  wes^  scatters  mem- 

The  history  from  the  end  of  the  exils  bers  of  the  Hebrew  family  over  the  whole 

to  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bo-  civilised  worid,  sows  the  seeds  in  polytheistie 

mans,  may  be  divided  into  four  periods  ^—  lands  of  a  monotheistic  religion,  and  so  pre- 

I.  7^  Pernan  Jhmunatimn,  from  the  retom  pares  the  my  of  Christ, 
of  the  Jaws  to  the  conquest  of  Fhosnieia  «ad        By  pennission  of  Cyrus,  a  large  number 

Palestias  by  Alexander  ttie  Gfeat  <6d6— 082  of  Jews  letum  into  their  naave  land,  beaiw 
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ing  wi&  them  much  money,  cattle,  and  the  Laomedon  of  Mitjlene  reoeiTea  Palestine, 

precious  things  of  the  sanctuary,  under  Ze-  From  him  the  country  falls  under  the  Egyp- 

lubbahel,  of  the  blood-royal,  and  Jeshna,  tian  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  transplsats  a  great 

the  lineal  descendant  in  the  priesthood,  who  number  of  Jews  into  Egypt,  where  they  in  part 

immediately  take  steps  for  settling  the  peo*  people  the  new  city  of  Alexandria,  in  which 

{He  in  Jerusalem  on  die  basis  of  the  Mosaic  already  are  found  Jews,  placed  there  by  its 

aws,  and  extend  their  influence  to  other  founder,  and  where  the  descendants  of  Abra- 

parts  of  Palestine.    The  rebuilding  of  the  ham  eigoy  rights  equal  to  those  of  the  Greeks; 

temple  is  commenced.    This  work  is  hin^  a  circumstance  which  draws  other  natiyes  of 

dered  by  the  Samaritans,  who,  by  appeals  to  Palestine  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 

the  Persian  Court,  succeed  in  causing  it  to  Placed  between  the  two  riyal  powers  of 

be   suspended.     The   temple  is,  however,  Syria  and  Egypt,  Palestine  falls  under  bofli 

finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hys-  in  succession.    Passing  over  these  sangni- 

taspis  (016  A.  C).    After  more  than  half  a  nary  changes,  we  think  it  more  useful  to 

eentury  of  inaction,  Ezra,  descendant  of  the  remark,  that  from  this  time  intimate  relations 

high-priest  Seraia,  conducts  into  Palestine  a  are  formed  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks; 

second  colony,  possessed  of  much  wealth,  the  sciences  of  the  latter  are  cultivated  by  the 

and,  finding  the  condition  of  Jerusalem  bad,  former,  especially  in  Egypt,  and  the  Greeks 

employs  himself  in   the   task  of  infusing  begin  to  know  something  of  the  Hebrew  his- 

vigour  into  the  state,  adhering  strictly  to  the  tory  and  laws.    The  Egyptian  Jews,  while 

old  constitution.    Palestine  becoming  a  field  professing  to  remain  true  to  the  religion  of 

of  battle  for  Egypt  and  Persia,  the  progress  their  fathers,  adopt  by  little  and  little  the 

of  reform  is  impeded.   Nehemiah,  cupbearer  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.    Hence 

at  the  court  of  Susa,  hearing  of  the  lamenta-  arises  a  desire  to  possess  their  Scriptures  in 

ble  condition  of  his  brethren  in  Pslestine,  a  Greek  version.   The  Septuagint  comes  into 

hastens  thither  with  aid  from  his  royal  mas-  existence  in  course  of  years  (see  Biblb). 

ter,  and,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  Sama-  Although  during  this  period  the  Jews  suffer 

rla,  fortifies   Jerusalem   and  increases  its  much  from  the  tyranny  of  their  masters  and 

population  by  drafts  from  other  parts  of  the  the  wars  which  they  wage  one  with  another, 

land.    Poverty  prevails ;  society  is  divided  yet  they  enjoy  a  large  share  of  practicsl  11- 

into  two  classes,  the  very  rich  and  the  very  berty,  since  Egypt  and  Syria  are  intent  on 

poor.    Nehemiah,  by  word  and  by  example,  greater  objects,  and  in  general  leave  things 

applies  a  remedy.    A  greater  reformation  is  in  Palestine  to  take  their  own  course,  pro  • 

effected  by  him,  with  the  aid  of  Ezra,  in  re-  vided  the  enjoined  tribute  is  regulariy  paid, 

viving  the  love  of  the  people  for  the  Mosaio  At  length,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see  Av- 

institutions,  which  is  effected  without  co-  tiochus)  drives  the  Jews  to  open  resistance, 

operation  from  the  high-priest     Nehemiah  His  general,  ApoUonius,  taking  possession 

returns  to  Persia,  whence  in  a  few  years  he  of  Jerusslem  with  a  body  of  22,000  men,  fUla 

is  recalled  by  the  necessity  in  Pslestine  of  a  on  its  inhabitants  while  engaged  in  their 

second  reform,  which  he  virtuously  achieves  sabbath  duties.    The  streets  run  with  blood, 

with  assistance  trom  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  The  city  is  exposed  to  plunder  and  confla- 

prophets  (ctr.  424  A.C.).    In  this  period  of  gration.    Immediately,  the  king  orders  the 

regeneration  synagogues  come  into  existence,  religion  of  the  Greeks  to  be  introduced  into 

in  which  divine  worship  is  performed  accord-  all  the  cities  of  Pslestine,  circumcision  to 

ing  to  a  certain  liturgy,  and  much  is  done  be  discontinued  on  pain  of  death,  the  sacred 

for  the  consolidation  of  the  Hebrew  litera-  books  to  be  destroyed,  and  religious  assem- 

tnre.    'The  Great  Synagogue,'  or  religious  blies  to  cease.    A  Greek  priest  is  sent  to 

council  of  120  Jewish  doctors,  around  which  Jerusalem  to  profane  the  temple  of  Jehovah, 

lies  much  fable,  but  which  appears  to  have  and  to  introduce  therein  the  worship  of  the 

been  useful  in  promoting  education  and  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  An  altar  is  prepared,  ido- 

administration  of  justice,  may  now  have  had  latrous  worship  is  offered,  and  Jews  are  com- 

its  foundations  laid.    The  internal  govern-  pelled  to  take  part  in  these  abominations, 

meut  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Frightful  cruelties  are  perpetrated   by  the 

Jews   themselves,   who,   under  pashas  ap-  Syrian  tyrants.    An  example  may  be  given 

pointed  by  Persia,  pay  tribute  to  their  de-  in  the  fate  of  two  women  who,  true  to  their 

apotic  masters.  national  faith,  circumcise  each  a  male  child. 

I     The  victories  of  Alexsnder  over  the  Per-  The  boys  are  tied  round  their  necks,  and 

•ians  having  put  Syria  into  the  power  of  mothers  and  children  hurled  from  the  walla 

tiutt  prince,  he  advances  to  Jerusslem  wiUi  into  a  deep  ravine. 

adverse  feelings,  which  are  turned  into  fa-  The  national  feeling  is  outraged.    Centn- 

vour  by  the  adroit  conduct  of  the  high-priest  ries  of  foreign  domination  have  relaxed  the 

Jaddua  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  8,  3,  teq.).    On  bonds  of  religion,  and  'the  love  of  many*  for 

passing  into  Egypt,  the  great  conqueror  en*  their  country  begins  to  grow  cold.    But  the 

trusts  Palestine  to  a  governor  by  name  An-  excesses  of  Uie  mad  Antiochus  rouse  against 

dromaehus,  who  is  sueoeeded  by  Menmon.  himself  the  strongest  flBeUngs,  and  mske 

On  the  death  of  Alonader  (323  A.  C),  religion  and  eoontiy  woida  of  power  with 
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the  Jews.    Detpotio  eraelty  leadt  to  nationaL  from  Babylon  become  consolidated.  The  Pha- 

independeuoe.  liseee  and  Saddnoees  appear.   Commerce  re- 

In  Modaim,  sitaated  on  a  moantain  of  the  ceives  an  impulse.  The  royal  power  is  very 
same  name,  near  Lydda,  on  the  road  from  gtetA,  thoogh  it  is  qnalilied  by  a  senate,  the 
Joppa  to  Jemsalem,  lives  a  priest  of  the  lat-  Sanhedrim,  *  the  oonncil'  (Matt  y.  22.  Acts 
ter  place,  named  Matthias,  descendant  of  iy.  15;  t.  21),  composed  of  seyenly-one  mem- 
Hasmon  (whence  '  Asmonaan*),  of  the  sa-  hers,  whose  learning  is  their  qnaliiication. 
cerdotal  division  of  Joarib  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  This  is  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation, 
7).  Advanced  in  age,  Matthias  has  five  having  jorisdiction  in  all  the  highest  crimi- 
sons — John,  Simeon,  Jndas,  Eleazar,  and  nal  and  administrative  concerns.  The  Bab- 
JonathazL  Each  of  the  five  receives  a  snr-  bins  speak  of  the  lesser  Sanhedrim,  consist- 
name,  of  which  the  origin  is  uncertain.  Jn*  ing  of  twenty- three  members,  who  satin 
das  is  called  Makkcibi  (*  a  club,'  comp.  Mar-  each  town  for  the  local  administration  of 
tel),  or  Maccabee;  and  as  he  is  distinguished  justice  in  criminal  causes.  Civil  aflkirs  are 
for  his  courage,  he  becomes  leader  aud  com-  Judged  by  three  arbitrators.  On  the  govem- 
municates  his  name  to  the  Asmonaans  or  ment  of  the  country  and  its  finances  we  pos- 
Maccabees.  Matthias  and  his  family  sre  sees  little  information;  but  the  Maccabean 
bewailing  the  calamities  of  their  countiy  princes  have  royal  domains  and  levy  certain 
and  beseeching  God  for  deliverance,  when  imposts. 

Apelles,  an  officer  of  the  king  of  Syria,  ap-  At  length  the  Boman  power  appears  in 
pears  in  Modaim  and  commands  its  inha-  Palestine,  at  a  time  when  a  contest  is  pro- 
bitants  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Matthias  ceeding  for  the  crown  between  two  brothers, 
refuses,  and  slays  a  Jew  who  is  about  to  the  rich  and  warlike  Aristobulus  and  the 
comply.  Passions  are  roused.  Matthias  feeble  Hyrcanus.  Internal  dissensions  faei- 
defeats  Apelles  and  destroys  the  idolatrous  litate  the  purposes  of  aggrandisement  enter- 
altar.  Withdrawing  into  the  high  lands  of  tained  by  Pompey,  who  offers  to  receive  Aris- 
Judah,  the  patriotic  priest  becomes  a  centre  tobulus  as  a  tributary  to  Rome.  That  prinee 
of  union,  and  makes  head  against  the  com-  has  not  the  power  to  accede,  and  Pompey  be- 
mon  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  success  he  is  sieges  Jerusalem.  The  city  is  taken.  Twelve 
overtaken  by  death  (166  A.C.),  when  he  re-  thousand  Jews  perish  in  the  assault.  In  the 
signs  his  power  into  the  hands  of  his  vsliant  midst  of  the  scenes  of  horror  the  priests  per- 
son Judas  Maccabnus,  who  conquers  the  Sy-  form  divine  service  in  the  sanctuary,  tran- 
rian  generals  sent  against  him,  end  takes  quiUy  expecting  death.  They  are  pitilessly 
possession  of  Jerusalem.  He  then  proceeds  slaughtered  at  die  foot  of  the  altar,  and  their 
to  purify  the  desecrated  temple.  A  new  altar  blood  mingles  with  that  of  the  victims. '  The 
is  constructed,  which  is  inaugurated  (164  chief  cause  of  grief  is  that  Pompey,  with  his 
A.C.).  The  festival  of  consecration  is  oele-  staff,  penetrates  into  the  holy  of  holies.  By 
brated  with  much  solemnity  during  eight  this  conquest  Judea  again  loses  its  inde- 
days,  end  a  similar  festivsl  is  observed  every  pendence.  The  kingdom  of  the  AsmoniBsns 
year  in  commemoration  of  the  victories  of  is  changed  into  an  ethnarchy  tributary  to 
the  Maccabees.  Wi^  the  aid  of  his  valiant  Bome.  Pompey  restores  to  Hyrcanus  the 
brothers,  Judas  repeatedly  defeats  the  Syrians  pontificate,  but  forbids  hhn  to  wear  the  dia- 
and  delivers  his  country.  Feeling,  however,  dem,  and  Hyrcanus  has  only  the  title  of 
the  need  of  aid,  he  makes  proposals  of  alii-  ethnareh  (chief  of  the  people).  He  is  to  pay 
ance  with  Bome,  which  takes  the  Jews  under  tribute  and  to  demolish  the  walls  of  Jernsa- 
its  powerful  protection.  Jndas  perishes  in  lem.  Scaurus,  named  governor  of  Syria,  is 
war,  but  the  struggle  continues  till  Jonathan  charged  to  watch  over  Judea.  Pompey,  re- 
is  recognised  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  turning  to  Bome,  carries  with  him^  to  adom 
and  his  competitor,  Alexander  Balas.  At  his  triumph,  the  ex-king  Aristobulus,  as 
the  feast  of  Tabemades  (1&3  A.  C),  Jona-  well  as  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Anti- 
than  presents  himself  in  the  temple  clad  in  gonus. 

the  pontifical  robes,  and  opens  the  series  of  At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48  A.C.)  the 

great  Asmonfloan  priests.  world  receives  a  new  master  in  Julius  Cnsar, 

Jonathan  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  who  confirms  Hyrcanus  (II.)  both  as  prince 
enemies,  Simeon,  his  brother,  succeeds  him,  and  high-priest,  giving  him  permission  to 
when  (142  A.  C.)  the  Jewish  people  com-  rebuild  the  waUs  of  Jerusslem.  The  Idn- 
menoe  a  new  era.  Simeon,  invested  with  mean  Antipater,  to  whom  he  is  indebted, 
nearly  absolute  power,  uses  it  with  modera-  C»sar  makes  a  eitizen  of  Bome  and  pro- 
tion,  and  Judea  enjoys  some  years  of  peace  curator  of  Judea.  The  government  is  es- 
and  happiness.  Being  trescherously  slain  tabliahed  on  its  ancient  footing.  Cnsar, 
by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  he  is  succeeded  having  appointed  his  relative  Sextus  Caosar 
by  his  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  completes  governor  of  Syria,  sets  out  lor  Pontns,  leav- 
ihe  deliverance  and  achieves  the  entire  inde-  ing  Antipater  to  pursue  his  ambitious  de- 
pendence of  his  country.  Great  religious  and  signs,  who  soon  becomes  the  real  master 
socisl  changes  are  introduced  during  the  pe-  in  Padestine.  He  names  Phasael,  his  eldest 
nod  of  the  Maooabees.    The  ideas  brought  son,  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  entrusta 
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to  Herod,  his  saeond  ton,  Um  •dministntion  The  plem  now  bean  die  name  of  Serin, 

of  Galilee.    See  Hbbod  and  BoM^jia.  whioh  Ilea  channinifly  on  an  elevation,  from 

JEZEBEL,  daughter  of  Ethhaal,  king  of  whieh  the  plain  ainka  on  one  aide  to  the  aea, 

the  Zidoniana,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  on  the  other  to  the  Jordan.    The  modem 

laraeL  The  oondaot  of  thia  woman  and  that  town  eonaiati  of  nothing  more  than  aome 

of  her  daughter  Athalia  (aee  the  article),  aoore  of  haif-fkllen  hooaea,  with  few  inhabi- 

eiemplify  the  depraving  effeeta  of  the  foima  tanta  and  litde  tiaoe  of  aneient  daya.    It  ia 

of  idola^  by  which  the  Hebrews  were  aor-  foond  between    Ledaehnn  (Megiddo)  and 

rounded,  and  show  how  needAil  it  was  to  Betfaaan.    Somewhat  aouth  of  the  place  ia 

prohibit  intermarriage  and  other  means  at  the  fountain  rukmui,  now  AinDschalud,  that 

intereonrse  between  the  two.    Being  herself  ia  Ooliah'a  fountain,  probably  *  the  fountain 

a  Yotary  of  Baal  and  Aatarte,  ahe,  leading  i^eh  is  in  Jeireel,'  mentioned  in  1  Samuel 

&e  weak  Ahab  as  die  pleaaed,  eanaed  him  zxiz.  1. 

to  ereet  a  temple  in  honour  of  theae  idols,  Esdraelon  waa  iirst  seen  by  Bohinson  on 

and  was  Uie  true  cause  of  the  ill  whioh  befel  an  aacent  near  the  modem  village  Kufeir. 

her  huaband  (1  Kings  xri.  31, My.;  zxL  26).  ^*^**^»wg  its  top,  he  was  suddenly  gratified 

Her  devotion  to  her  paternal  superstition  with  a  wide  and  e^orioua  view,  extending 

made  her  a  bitter  enemy  to  Hebrewiam,  eape-  aeroaa  the  lower  hilla  to  the  great  plain  and 

eially  to  the  prophets  who  were  the  source  the  mountsins  of  Naaareth  beyond.    *  The 

of  its  vigour  (zviiL  4),  and  to  ElQah,  their  impreaaion  at  first  almost  oveipowered  me. 

chief  (ziz.  2).    The  ^orts  of  this  national.  Just  below  us,  on  the  left,  was  a  lovely  little 

patriotic,  and  religious  party,  Jeaebd,  with  basin  or  plain,  a  recess  shut  in  smong  the 

her  daughter,  who  was  mairied  to  Joram,  mountains,  and  separated  on  the  north  ih>m 

king  of  Judah,  made  every  effort  to  with-  the  great  plain  only  by  a  alight  ridge.    I 

stand,  the  more  so  because  they  seem  to  looked  eagerly  for  the  round  aummit  of 

have  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  in  their  Tabor,  but  it  was  not  visible ;  the  little 

family  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Hemion  roee  in  desert  nakedness  between. 

The  prqject  not  only  failed,  but  brought  and  shut  out  Tabor  wholly  firom  the  view, 

ruin  on  those  who  were  concerned  in  it  (1  Further  west,  the  mountains  rose  boldly  slong 

Kings  ziz.  16.  2  Kings  is.).    Jezebel  came  the  north  aide  of  the  great  plain,  and  the 

to  a  miserable  end.    When  in  her  extremity  precipice  S.  by  E.  of  Nazareth,  to  which  an 

she  had  tried  to  allure  the  conqoering  Jehu,  ecclesiastical  tradition  gives  the  name  o* 

ahe  was  by  his  command  thrown  ftom  a  die  '  Mountain  of  Precipitation,'  waa  conspi- 

battlement  and  ridden  over  by  the  victor.  ouous,  bearing  N.  E.' 

JEZBEEL  (H.  ieed  of  God),  or,  accord-  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  skirted  on  its 

ing  to  a  later  form,  Eidraoion  and  Stradolaf  southern  side  by  low  hills  nmning  from 

a  Canaanitish  city,  about  ten  miles  north  Jenin  (Ginssa  of  Joeephus)  in  a  N.W.  di- 

of  Samaria,  lying  on  a  hill  near  the  brook  reetion,  until  they  unite  with  an  extension 

Kishon,  west  of  Mount  Hermon,  assigned  of  the  ridge  of  CarmeL  Further  aouth,  these 

to  the  tribe  Issachar  (Josh.  xviL  16;  xix.  hills  become  higher  and  form  the  mountaina 

18),  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  of  Samaria.    It  is  this  extension  of  Carmel 

Jezreel,  that  belonged  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  06.  towards  the  8.  £.,  consisting  of  a  low  ridge 

1  Sam.  XXV.  48).    The  city  lay  in  a  frnitftil  or  range  of  hills,  which  separates  the  great 

plain — *  the  plain  of  Jezreel ' — and  was  in  soudiem  plain  ^ong  the  coast  from  that  ot 

consequence,  in  David's  time,  one  of  the  Esdraelon.    *From  the  knoU  on  the  west 

most  considerable  places  of  Palestine  (2  of  Jenin,'  Bohinson  states,  *  we  could  look 

Sam.  iL  9),  and  made  by  Ahab  of  Israel  his  out  on  this  part  of  the  plain  and  the  adja- 

residence  (1  Kings  xviiL  40;  zxi.  1).  cent  southern  hills,  which  sxe  very  much 

More  celebrated  than  the  citj  waa  the  plain  lower  and  less  bold  than  those  on  the  north- 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  lay.  This  plsin,  em  side,  around  Nazareth.' 
watered  by  the  Kishon,  stretches  in  a  weat-  J0A8H  (H.  who  dnpavn  ;  A.  M.  4672, 
eily  direction  to  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  A.O.  876,  V.  884),  son  of  Ahasiah,  eighth 
and  mna  eastward  along  a  smidl  river  by  tha  king  of  Judsh,  whom  Jshosheba,  his  aunt, 
side  of  Bethsan  to  the  Jordan.  Thua  inter-  saving  firom  the  murderous  hands  of  Atha- 
secting  the  whole  of  Palestine  on  this  ude  lish,  his  grandmother  (see  Atbaliah),  hid 
the  river,  it  is  the  most  considerable  plain  in  a  aeeret  part  of  the  temple,  whence,  after 
of  the  country,  being  some  forty  miles  long,  six  years,  sad  at  the  age  of  aeven,  he  waa 
and  between  four  and  thirteen  miles  broad,  raised  to  the  throne  of  his  ftuhers  by  the 
Travellers  agree  in  praiaing  the  extraordi-  hands  of  the  high -priest  Jehoiada,  who 
nary  Ibrtility  and  deUghtfal  pleaaantneea  of  availed  hims^  of  the  influence  thus  gained 
the  district,  which  without  culture  produces  in  order  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  reli- 
nearly  all  the  fruits  of  Palestine.  Like  other  gion.  Idolatry  was  ftxr  the  most  part  put 
open  spots,  favoured  by  nature,  this  plain  has  down,  tiie  ritual  and  services  of  the  temple 
been  abused  by  man  for  purposes  of  mutual  wars  revived  with  splendour,  and  ao  long  aa 
destmction,  the  rather  because  Judea  is  a  Jehoiada  lived,  obedience  and  prosperity 
land  of  hiUs  (Hos.  i  4).  prevailed.    On  his  death,  the  M.  idolatrotia 
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leftTBn  gained  the  upper-htad  at  eoort,  and 
brougfat  on  a  train  of  disastera  which  in- 
foWed  the  eaptnre  of  the  metropoliB  by  the  Sy- 
rians,  whom  the  king  unwisely  bought  ofl^ 
and  hia  own  aaaaasination,  in  oonaeqaenoe 
of  a  conspiracy  made  by  servants  of  his  own. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  royal 
cemeteiy. 

Joash,  who  was  a  king  when  he  was  a 
child,  appears  to  have  been  a  child  all  the 
time  he  was  a  king.  Virtaona  only  while 
led  by  a  strong  mind,  he  oifers  an  instance 
of  that  weakness  of  character  which  in  itself 
is  eiBoient  only  for  evil.  His  infirmity  and 
corruption  may  have  mainly  risen  from  the 
infelicity  of  his  position.  Nursed  in  the  re* 
cesses  of  a  temple,  he  was  during  childhood 
and  youth  under  the  control  of  sacerdotal 
authority,  yet  flattered  and  indulged  as  an 
Oriental  monarch.  Here  was  a  combination 
of  adverse  influences  which  sufficed  to  un- 
dermine a  strong  character,  and  could  not 
ful  to  debase  a  weak  one.  Elevated  station 
is  a  peril  rather  than  a  privilege,  and  those 
who  hold  it  are  objects  of  commiseration 
oftener  than  of  envy  (1  Chronidea  iii.  II. 
3  Kings  zL  2,  uq.  2  Cfaron.  zxii.  11, 9tq,), 

JOB  {JL  ths  muek4i^ur§d  wian,  a  name 
that  may  be  symbolical  of  the  subject  of  the 
book)  presents  a  subject  on  which,  notwith- 
standiog  the  lengthened  inquiriea,  learned 
disquiaitions,  woidy  controversies,  and  inge- 
nious conjectures  which  it  has  occasioned, 
our  real  knowledge  is  very  limited;  while 
the  few  facts  which  appear  on  the  surface, 
constituting  all  that  can  now  be  known, 
have  in  part  been  misunderstood  or  co- 
loured under  preconceived  opinions  and 
the  prevalence  of  deaire  over  conviction. 
The  work,  in  the  form  of  a  highly  artificial 
didactic  poem,  relates  a  portion  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  probably  an  Arab  chief  or 
emir,  who,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  great 
worldly  prosperity,  was  on  a  sudden  smitten 
with  disease,  bereaved  of  his  children,  and 
stripped  of  his  property.  In  the  consequent 
distress  of  mind  he  is  visited  by  friends, 
who,  arguing  with  him  on  his  suiTeringB  and 
on  the  dispensation  of  weal  and  woe  to  man, 
maintain  diat  his  aflUctions  are  the  merited 
punishment  of  his  misdeeds;  to  which  in 
substance  Job  replies,  that  he  has  not  by 
any  flagrant  sins  brought  these  woes  on 
himself,  and  expresses  the  wish  Oiat  the 
judgment  of  the  All- Wise  could  be  awarded 
in  the  case.  This  judgment  is  given;  for 
God  appeara  in  a  whiriwind,  and,  wiUiout 
taking  part  in  the  views  of  either  Job  or  his 
friends,  awakens  a  sense  of  his  impotence 
and  shortsightedness  in  the  heart  of  Job, 
who  in  consequence  humbles  himself  under 
ttie  mighty  hand  of  his  Creator.  This  eon- 
duct  is  approved,  while  the  three  friends  are 
severely  condemned.  Becompence  is  made 
to  Job.  A  social  feast  ensues;  after  which, 
Job  Utsb  liO  years,  in  gnat  abundance  and 


hil^  npate.  *  He  had  also  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters.'  '  And  in  all  the  land  were 
no  women  found  so  fair  as  the  daughters  of 
Job*  (xUi.  13,  Id). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Book  of  Job  ia 
in  substance  a  disquisition  on  the  much- 
debated  question  of  the  origin  of  evil.  The 
sulgect  is  discussed  with  subtle  ingenuitf, 
but  without  eliciting  new  light ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion is  terminated  by  the  intervention  of 
God,  who,  referring  the  whole  matter  of  hu- 
man suflbring  to  his  Sovereign  will,  blames 
both  partiea  alike  so  far  as  their  debate  waa 
concerned,  and  ia  conciliated  towards  Job 
solely  by  bis  submission.  Hence  the  lesson 
taught  la,  that  sufl^ering  is  God's  ordination 
Ibr  his  own  good  pleasure,  in  tiie  endurance 
of  which  pious  acquieaoence  alone  is  ae- 
ceptable  in  hia  sight  Men  are  not  to  rea- 
son, but  to  endure;  a  conclusion  not  out  of 
place  in  the  writings  of  an  Arabian  sage, 
but  of  a  different  <£araoter  from  what  waa 
taught  by  him  who  disclosed  to  the  world 
tiiat  God  is  a  Father,  and  every  obedient 
creature  a  child. 

With  the  exception  of  an  introduction 
(L  ii.)  and  an  epilogue  (zlii.  7 — 17),  which 
are  in  prose,  the  entire  book  is  poetic  in 
form  end  spirit,  containing  passages  of  great 
beauty  and  even  grandeur,  which  the  faults 
of  a  bad  translation  cannot  conceaL  The 
whole  of  the  otjurgatory  address  of  the  Al- 
mighty is,  for  both  conception  snd  expres- 
sion, in  the  highest  style  of  Oriental  poetry. 
Other  portions  of  great  beauty  may  be  found 
in  iv.  12 — 21;  iz.  1 — 11 ;  xiv.  zxviii.  xxix.). 
Among  several  passages  of  equal  excellence 
we  give  the  following,  in  Noyes'  translation : 

'  Canst  thou  bind  the  iweet  Influenoet  of  the  Plel- 

adet, 
Or  looten  the  bands  of  Orion  t 
Canst  thou  lead  forth  Mazsaroth  In  its  season, 
Or  guide  Arcturus  -with  his  sons  f 
Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  the  heavens  f 
Hast  thou  appointed  their  dominion  over  the 

earthr 
Canst  thou  lift  up  thv  voice  to  the  elonds. 
So  that  abundance  of  waters  will  cover  theef 
Canst  thou  send  ibrth  lightnings  r  Will  they  get 
WiU  they  say  to  thee,  <Here  weaie't* 

The  extent  to  which  the  work  is  artificial 
in  structure  can  be  known  only  on  a  careftil 
perusaL  Such  a  perusal  strongly  suggests 
the  view  we  have  given,  that  the  work  is  a 
didactic  poem,  not  a  narrative  of  actual 
events.  Indeed,  the  piece  partakes  of  a  dra- 
matic character,  and  bears  a  reaemblance  to 
that  sternly  sublime  poem,  the  *8amsonAgo- 
nistes'  of  Ifilton.  From  first  to  last*  action 
characterises  the  book.  First  comes  a  brief 
prefsce  in  prose,  which  introduces  the  readec 
to  Job  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  personal  and 
social  felicity.  From  the  tent  of  an  Arab 
chief  we  are  transported  to  the  courts  of 
heaven,  and  are  made  auditors  of  a  conver- 
aation  between  God  and  Satan,  which  calla 
to  mind  the  'MephistopheleB'  of  Goelhet 
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B«n,  liwralag  thxt  Mluutt;  i*  to  beU  and 
trj  the  happj  emir,  m  tit  brought  ID  eutb, 
mi  mids  (o  vitnnB  the  heivj  blows  b7 
whicb  ha  ii  Ibrown  wailing  to  the  groand. 
Thro  ws  are  introdafled  M  hi*  wife,  who, 
imtead  of  giving  bim  comfort,  adTiui  him 
to  cone  Qoi  and  clis.  Smitten,  bDwerar,  ai 
he  ii  with  a  loslhaome  diuue,  he  slill  pi«- 
■BiTH  big  intagrilj,  Ihoagb  aigoa  of  the  pa- 
lace for  whieb  he  hu  sKdil  we  do  not 
dlaoeni  (oomp.  James  t.  U,  when  '  pa- 
tiencs'  ahoQlil  ba  '  endaraDee;'  lea  3  Cor.  1, 
6).  M«it  appear  on  the  aUge  three  tt-ienda 
wbo,  banng  heard  of  Jab's  aSietiona,  have 
ooms  to  comfort  him.  Tbej  And  bim  on 
the  OQtaide  of  hit  Unt,  'among  the  ashes j' 
and  haring  wept,  rem  their  mantles,  and 
■prinUed  dail  an  their  heads,  take  their 
■eat  on  the  gronnd  bj  hii  aide,  where  they 
remain  with  him,  in  silent  and  sjmpathetio 
mouming,  for  strsn  dajs  and  ssTan  nif^ts. 
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(sxiii. -:-ni*UI.),  vlio  is  noit  skDfblij 
brought  forward  in  time  and  manner,  foU 
of  pretension,  so  as  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  contrast  between  man  and  Ood.  Elibn 
baring  finished  his  long  oralian,  which 
leaehea  nothing,  and  the  inleresl  of  the  dis- 
cnssion  being  ralaed  to  the  highest  pilch, 
bnman  wisdom  has  done  its  best,  jet  is  uo 
solndoD  gained;  a  tempest  ariaes,  and  Ood 
bimseU  appears.  HesTen  once  more  takes 
pait  in  the  grand  drama,  and  having  ori- 
ginated, sneneda  in  eipoandlng  the  plot. 
Job  throws  himself  prastrale  before  the  Di- 
vine leaoher.  No  longer  carsing  his  daj,be 
of  Omnipolence,  and 


ward.    The  p. 


lal  satisfaction,  religione 
eipialions,  and  aooiat  jajs,  aeenring  to  the 
inslTDoted  chieflatD  an  old  age,  poetie  in  its 
duration  as  well  as  its  charaoter. 

In  this  onlline  maj  be  reoognised  the  es- 
•enlial  featares of  Eastern poetr;.  Thepiece 
is  moral,  religions,  disqnieitional,  narratiTe, 
and  dramatic — an  idealised  transcript  from 
real  lih,  intended,  not  fbi  amusement  but 
instmDtion,  and  riling  into  the  highsat  re- 
gions of  imaginative  art. 

While,  however,  it  is  in  form  fletttioos,  it 
is  full  of  realitj.  The  snlgect  chosen  is  a 
real  and  a  verj  painftil  one.  The  aentimenla 
uttered,  thoagh,  as  proceeding  from  several 


not  to  be  cited  without  eare,  nor  meived 
without  qualiflcaduD,  are  eipressions  of  real 
opinions  entertained  in  the  daj  when  thrj 
were  ntlered,  and  still  retain  genna  of  im- 
portant  and   everlasCii^  instmciion.      The 
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The  pTologne  thas  being  terminated,  Job  be- 
gins bis  lamentation,  in  a  lone  of  language 
more  laodable  for  its  literary  than  its  monl 
excellence.  Having  eoned  the  daj  of  bis 
birth,  and  so  given  occasion  for  opening  the 
question  of  the  cause  and  object  of  aofiering 
among  men,  he  is  answered  by  Elipbai  (iv. 
*.),  who  receives  s  reply  from  Job  (vLvii.). 
A  second  gpeiker,  Bildatl,  takes  up  the  eab- 
Ject  iviii,),  whom  in  return  Job  addresses 
(ix  X.).  A  third  friend,  Zophar,  speaks 
(li.),  and  is  followed  by  Job.  Thus  ends 
tha  first  act,  consisting  of  a  prologue,  an 
opening,  and  three  speeches  on  eaoli  side. 
The  second  act,  commencing  with  so  ad- 
dress by  Eliphai  (it.),  goes  on  to  its  teimi- 
nalian  (xii-)  in  the  aame  lorm  and  manner 
as  the  prcoediug.  Tbs  third  act,  similar  in 
the  main  la  the  two  pieeeding,  is  bmngbl 
lo  ft  (umination  bj  >  new  speaker,  Eliha 


wondertnllj  bold  and  snoceasftit  a  manner,  is 
MW  die  couateipail  of  which  every  thought- 
finds  reprodnoed  in  his  own  mind 
loned  by  his  own  experience.  And 
the  general  tendency  of  the  poem  is  to  ele- 
*att  the  leadsi's  soul,  to  M  it  with  pions 
•we,  anil  to  strengthen  It  for  the  endurance 
of  the  ills  whifji  flesh  is  heir  (o.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  tfae  Book  of  Job  is  a  solemn  Toiee 
out  of  the  depths  of  a  boar  antiquity,  coming 
from  Ikllow-man  to  na,  to  bid  eaioh  fear,  love, 
and  serve  Qod,  while  we  tranquilly  await  his 
will,  and  look  chiefly  (o  a  hereafter  tor  the 
solution  of  present  diSotJtics. 

For  such  a  testimony  we  sbonld  be  deeply 
gralefnl,  and  by  no  means  the  less  so  be- 
canae  Providenoe  has  in  relation  to  the  book, 
aa  if  to  exemplify  its  grand  lesson,  hidden 
from  onr  fight  many  things  whicb  we  should 
be  glad  lo  aee,  bat  in  relation  to  which  we 
most  not,  thnmgh  piety  more  ardent  than 
wise,  imitate  Job's  iodisereet  fHsods,  tai, 
pretending  to  s  knowledge  which  we  do  not 
possess, '  speak  wickedly  for  Ood'  (xiii.  T). 
It  may,  however,  be  asked  whether  there  is 
not  at  the  bottom  a  diflbrenl  reality  to  that 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  namely,  that  Job 
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mind,  but  a  real   person.    If  to,  little  ie  entertained  by  the  Israelites  on  the  eabjeets 

gained  nnless  we  are  famished,  as  ondoubt-  treated  ofl    In  particular,  the  character  and 

edly  we  are  not,  with  an  outline  of  his  his-  attributes  of  God  are  such  as  are  set  forth 

tory.    Whether  or  not  a  name  was  once  in  acknowledged  Hebrew  writings.    Besides, 

borne  by  a  human  being,  or  had  no  other  the  beauty,  strength,  and  fblness  of  the  laa- 

'  loeal  habitation '  than  the  cieative  mind  of  guage,   the   exactitude  of  the  parallelisms 

a  religions  poet,  is  a  question  of  little  conse-  (see  Pobts),  and  the  natural  ease  of  the 

quence  to  as.    If  Job  really  existed,  he  has  dialogue,  forbid  the  idea  that  the  work  is  a 

left  no  other  traee  of  himself  than  we  find  translation.    The  union  of  these  two  fea- 

in  the  poem  under  consideration,  possessing  tures  in  the  poem,  namely,  a  Hebrew  origin 

which  we  possess  all  that  we  can  possess,  and  an  Arabian  scene,  suffice  to  account  for 

whether  for  information  or  spiritual  profit-  its  peculiar  qualities.    True  to  his  conoep- 

ing.  It  must,  however,  in  truth  be  said,  that  tion,  the  writer  puts  Job  in  the  midst  of 

we  have  no  evidence  which  proves  that  a  Arab  influences,  paints  Arab  manners,  and 

man  named  Job,  the  subject  of  this  compo-  describes  Arab  scenery.    For  the  same  rea- 

sition,  once  existed.    Reference  Is,  indeed,  sou  he  abstains  from  introducing  facts  and 

made  to  certain  Scriptures   that  mention  usages  from  Hebrew  history;  and  yet,  much 

Job(Ezek.xiv.  14.  James  v.  11),  but  whether  as  he  throws  himself  into  the  mind  of  an 

as  an  individual  or  a  character  is  undeter-  Arab  chief,  he  exhibits  a  degree  of  religious 

mined.    Job,  as  much  as  '  Hamlet,  Prince  culture,  and  a  reflectiveness  of  mind,  which 

of  Denmark/  may  be  an  example  without  could  probably  be  found  nowhere  save  in 

having  been  a  living,  breathing  man.  Palestine. 

The  view  which  makes  this  book  a  fiction  Who  was  the  author  of  the  book,  is  as  lit- 

finds  support  in  ancient  authorities.    In  the  fie  known  as  who  was  its  subject.     Beyond 

Talmud  it  is  stated  that  Job  is  not  an  histo-  the  fact  that  the  first  was  an  Israelite,  and 

ileal  person,  and  that  the  work  which  bears  the  second  a  poetically  created  emir,  nothing 

his  name  is  a  tnatchal,  or  instructive  poem,  can  with  certainty  be  declared.   In  regard  to 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  also  it  is  its  age,  some  refer  the  poem  to  the  times  of 

placed  among  the  philosophical  and  poetical  the  patriarchs,  accounting  it  tlie  oldest  book 

books.  in  the  world.    This  is  sufficiently  confuted 

The  theatre  of  the  events  is  the  land  of  by  the  fact,  which  is  exemplified  in  many 

Uz  (Job  i.  1),  which  as  a  place  is  mentioned  passages  (ii.  2;  ix.  8,  teq.;  xii.  17 — 21;  xxii. 

in  Jerem.  xxv.  20.  Lam.  iv.  21.    From  the  24 ;  zzvill.  xxix.  9, 10),  that  the  work  dls- 

first  passage  it  appears  likely  that  Us  lay  plays  a  tone  of  thought  and  a  condition  of 

between  Egypt  and  Jadah,  probably  south-  civHlsation  far  more  advanced   than  what 

east  from  Uie  latter.    The  second  passage  prevailed  in  either  Arabia  or  Canaan  dnr- 

ahows  that  Edom  and  Ui  were  eonneeted  ing  the  patriarchal  period.     In  particular, 

together.     From  the  wealth  that  Job  pos-  one  leading  idea,  namely,  that  of  a  legal 

sessed,  we  must  fix  Uz  in  some  land  capable  process  and  adjudication  (v.  8 ;  ix.  15 ;  xlv. 

of  tillage  as  well  as  pasturage.    Let  as  turn  8 ;  xxiii.  8 — 6),  could  have  been  used  in  the 

to  the  places  whenoe  came  his  fHends.    £11-  way  of  popular  illustration  only  in  a  state  of 

phaz  was  from  Teman,  a  distinguished  city  society  in  which  the  forms  of  law  were  custo- 

in  Edom  (Amos  1.  12).    Zophar  was  from  mary  and  before  people's  eyes.   Such  a  state 

Naamah,  a  town  in  the   southern  part  of  did  not  present  itself  to  the  sight  of  an  Is- 

Judah  (Joshua  xv.  41).    Shuah,  the  native  raelite  till  after  David  had  settled  the  foiin- 

plaoe  of  Bildad,  belonged  to  Arabia,  since  dations  of  the  Mosaic  polity  on  a  firm  and 

Shuah  was  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  lasting  basis.     It  was  an  essentially  He- 

(Oen.  xxv.  1,  2;  comp.  6).    Elihu  is  called  brew  belief  that  happiness  was  the  reward 

the  Buzite.    Buz,  according  to  Jerem.  xxv.  of  virtue,  and  that  iireligion  brought  disas- 

88,  was  in  Arabia.    A  note  appended  to  the  ter  and  misery.    This  belief  never  entirely 

version  of  the  Seven^  represents  Job  as  vanished  fit>m  the  Hebrew  mind,  but  pre- 

dwelling  at  Ausitis,  on  the  borders  of  Idu-  vailed  with  great  force  in  the  early  periods 

nusa    and   Arabia.      All   these    authorities  of  Hebrew  history.    Now,  in  the  Book  of 

agree  in  placing  the  scene  of  the  poem  in  Job  this  conviction  is  controverted,  and  a 

Arabia;  and  we  seem  authorised  to  declare  state  of  mind  is  betrayed  that  betokens  a 

that  Job  was  a  rich  emir  belonging  to  the  period  of  individual  and  national  suffering, 

agricultural  Arabians,  and  dwell  in  the  once  in  which  good  and  ill  happen  Indifferently 

well-watered  and  fruitful  district  south-east  to  all  (xxL  xxiv.).    This  sUte  of  feeling 

from  the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir,  between  finds  its  causes  in  the  period  of  the  Babylo- 

Idumsa  and  the  Arabian  Desert    With  this  nlsh  captivity,  the  influence  of  which  is  visl- 

conelusiou  the  local  implications  fouod  in  Ue  in  the  laiaguage  as  well  as  the  moral 

the  book  are  in  accordance.  tone  of  the  poem.    That  national  calamity 

The  poem,  however,  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  would  incite  the  mind  of  pious  Israelites 

This  appears  not  only  from  the  language  in  to  the  general  question  herein  discnsBcd, 

which  it  Is  written,  but  from  its  substantial  namely  the  origin  of  evil,  which  was  less 

agreement  with  the  thoughts  and  opiniona  likely  to  be  entertained  in  any  period  of  na* 
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IIomI  proiperitj.    OlMBter  begeto  niaottoa  Tht  oeeoion  of  the  delifery  of  Uiia  britf 

M  fwU  as  mftUnehoIy,  two  states  of  mind  oraelo  was  a  dsTastating  and  unheard -of 

whieh  prerail  throoghont  the  composition,  (L  2^  visit  of  locusts  (sea  Gbasshopfbb), 

and  din>w  a  sombre  shade  OTsr  its  pages,  which  is  set  forth  mider  imagery  borrowed 

On  Uie  whole,  therefore,  we  are  disp<Med  from  an  invading  army.    In  the  first  chapter 

Id  look  to  some  period  after  the  forma-  the  prophet  describes  this  dreadftd  calamity, 

tion  of  die  two  kingdoms,  if  not  to  the  pe-  The  second  opens  with  an  iiyonction  that» 

riod  immediately  succeeding  the  exile,  for  in  conseqoence,  a  solemn  fast  should  be 

die  time  when  this  admirable  and  highly-  obserred,  for  a  yet  heavier  evil  is  at  hand,-~ 

wrouf^twork  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  die  invasion  of  the  ChaldAansf  (iL  20), 

thou^tfdl  Israelite,  who,  with  the  aid  of  an  which,  bonowing  his  figures  from  the  plague 

imaginary  Arab  chief  exposed  to  bitter  trisl,  under  which  the  people  were  solfering,  he 

but  saved  by  his  piety  and  rewsrded  for  his  paints  in  moat  vivid  colours  (ii.  0).    In 

submission,  endeavoured  to  teach  his  af-  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  chapter,  Joel  an- 

iieted  feUow-patriots  how  to  view  and  turn  nounces  deliverance  from  the  foe,  and  a 

lo  account  the  national  and  individual  dis*  period  of  gladness  and  religions  enthusiasm, 

asters  brought  on  them  by  the  hands  of  with  a  special  reference  (32)  to  'the  day  of 

their  Assyrian  tyrants.  Jehovah,'  when  persons  not  of  Hebrew  blood 

*  Job's  tears,'  so  csUed  flrom  its  crystsl-  shall  be  converted  to  Jehovah.    Comp.  Acts 

looking  fruit,  is  a  pretty  grass  brought  from  ii.  16,  mf*    In  the  third  and  last  chapter, 

the  East  Indies.     Its  connection  with  the  the  prophet  promises  that  the  captivity  of 

Buffering  sheikh  is  not  very  i^parent    The  Judii)  shall  be  led  captive,  and  retribution 

names  cSf  many  plants  sie  linked  with  pious  visited  on  the  enemies  of  God's  people ; 

remembrances,  and  soihe  of  them  doubtless  who,  being  purified  from  idolatry,  shall  in- 

were  related  to  superstition.    Tet,  since  the  habit  their  own  land  in  peace  and  prosperity. 

Saviour  in  his  instructions  saw  fit  to  ally  Passages  which  are  at  least  compatible  with 

various  objects  of  nature  with  sacred  thought,  the  idea  that  the  prophecy  was  composed  at 

and  has  bid  us  gather  instruction  from  birds  a  late  period,  that  is  after  the  exile,  may  be 

and  flowers,  there  most  be  a  right  use  of  re-  found  in  ii.  18,  28,  jty. ;  iii.  4---14,  17 

ligious  feeling  in  sssociation  with  them.  (where  it  appears  that  foreign  armies  had 

'WelxMttof  eleaxer  light;  yet  u^,  ^"^  ^  Jerusalem).     The  style   is  forcible 

Hath  idenoe  in  her  lofty  pride,  and  graphic — a  series  of  pictures,  giving  rea- 

Pot  evenr  legei^  swept  away,  ^^  to  think  that  the  writer  drew  from  what 

Somebett«r,  holier  truth  .uppUedf  ^„  ^^^^  ^  ^y^3  (i^  lg_20)  or  deeply 

Besides  Job's  tears,  we  owe  to  reUgious  felt  in  his  heart  (ii.  12—17).    Henderson 

emotion  the  *  Gross-flower,'  ss  the  Htde  milk-  (*  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,' 

wort  was  celled,  the  *8tar  of  Bethlehem,'  p.  91)  remarks,  « he  has  no  abrupt  transi- 

the  '  Holy  Oak '  (hoUy  hock),  the  *  Passion-  tions.'    If  so,  his  poetic  worth  would  be  far 

flower,'  &c.  inferior  to  what  it  is.    In  truth,  Joel  has 

JOEL  (H.  h$  that  unlU),  one  of  the  twelve  many  very  abrupt  transitions ;  few  writers 

minor  Hebrew  prophets,  standing  in  the  are    more    bold  in  flying  from   point   to 

Bible  next  to  Hosea  (that  is,  cecond  in  the  point  of  the  lofty  heights  of  poetry.    Tet  is 

list).    Of  his  parentage  we  know  nothing,  he  singularly  perspicuous;  and  in  the  whole 

except  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  Pethuel,  treatment  of  his  subject  displays  a  cultivated 

who  as  being  merely  mentioned  may  be  pre-  mind  and  a  well-practised  pen;  from  whieh 

sumed  to  have  been  some  person  of  notoriety  doubtless  proceeded  much  that  has  not  come 

and  distinction.    With  an  entire  disregard  into  our  hands. 

of  self,  the  prophet  enters  on  his  subject  at  JOHN,  in  Greek  Joannet,  from  the  He- 
once,  and  without  waiting  to  communicate  brew  JoAatuin,  *  grace  of  JehoTah,'  is  the 
particulars  respecting  himself  or  his  age.  name  of  several  persons  of  the  Biblical  hia- 
This  omission  has  occasioned  great  diversitf  tory,  as  John  Mark  (see  Majik),  John  the 
of  opinion  as  to  the  epoch  when  he  prophe-  Apostle,  and  John  the  Baptist 
sied,  some  placing  hhn  early,  others  under  The  last,  receiving  his  name  from  the  rite 
Manasseh,  others  as  late  as  the  Maccabees,  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  was,  according 
All  that  appears  certam  is,  that  the  prophet  to  Luke  (i.  5,  ss?.),  son  of  a  priest  by  name 
lived  at  a  time  when  he  had  before  his  eyes  Zacharias,  and  of  his  wifo  Elissbeth,  also  of 
the  service  of  the  temple  with  the  officiating  the  race  of  Aaron,  and  a  relative  of  the  mo- 
priests  in  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judah,  ther  of  Jesus.  They  lived  in  an  unnamed 
to  which  of  the  two  divided  kingdoms  he  city  (periiaps  Jutta,  89)  of  Judah.  John's 
may  have  belonged  (i.  18,  sif. ;  ii  16—17),  early  history  is  whoUy  unknown.  We  find 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  before  the  him  a  abort  time  befon  the  beginning  of 
exile  Oii*  1)»  m  some  have  inferred  from  ChristTs  public  ministry,  engaged  ss  a  teach- 
the  fact,  that  among  the  enemies  (iii.  4, 19)  er  of  the  people,  endeavouring  to  produce  a 
of  his  counny  he  does  not  mention  the  morsl  renovstion,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
Assyrians,  though  it  is  not  impossible  he  the  great  spiritual  change  to  be  begun  and 
maj  allude  to  them  (U.  1;  comp.  iii.  6).  carried  forward  by  the  Messish  in  the  king^ 
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dam  of  God  (ICatihew  UL  1,  teq.   Unk  i.  4.  •  lepante  ezistenoe»  aod  may  b«f8  bo«  of 

Iioke  iii.  8,  Jty.)*    As  tmoDg  tiie  Jews  ape-  aemoe  in  bringing  minds  np  to  the  eondi- 

eial  derotement  to  a  moral  aim  draw  atten-  tion  in  whieh  tfaey  would  be  leady  and  dis- 

tion  to  itaelf  by  abstinenoe  from  oidJnary  pooed  to  reeeivB  Jeans  Christ  (Acts  z?ilL 

external  enjoyments  (Jndg.  ziiL  0.    Zeeh.  ftt;  six.  l,9eq,). 

xiiL  4 ;  comp.  Numbers  yrL  2,  t$q.),  so  John  John's  oareer,  howsrer,  was  broo^t  to  a 
the  Baptist  restricted  himself  in  apparel  to  sndden,  if  not  prematura  tenninatlon.  HaT- 
what  was  absolately  requisite,  and  subsisted  ing,  with  a  total  disragard  of  personsl  oonse- 
on  the  spontaneoQS  prodnots  of  the  earth,  qoenees,  reproTed  Herod  Antipas  for  living 
Henoe  we  learn  that  his  ideal  stood  more  on  as  her  hosband  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his 
the  ground  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  brother  Philip^  who  was  alive,  ttiat  potentate, 
more  of  an  outward  kind  than  that  of  Jesus ;  urged  by  his  paramour,  fint  imprisoned  and 
and  aooordin^y,  John's  disciples  were  more  then  beheaded  the  bold  and  troublesome  mo- 
rigid  than  those  of  Jesus  in  observing  the  ral  reformer  (Matt  xiv.  8,  fey. ).  Theciroum- 
litoal  of  the  law,  with  probably  '  the  tradi-  stances  connected  with  John's  death  an 
tiona  of  the  elden'  (Matt  ix.  14.  Mark  iL  narrated  by  Josephus,  whose  account  agrees 
18.  Luke  V.  88).  It  was  in  accordance  with  in  substance  with  that  of  the  New  Testament 
this  position  that  John  presented  himself  as  (Antiq.  xviiL  5,  2). 

merely  the  harbinger  of  the  great  end  long-  Thus  perished  a  truly  good,  and  therefore 

expeeted  Messiah,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  a  great  man.    His  excellence  consisted  not 

testimony  that  Jesus,  who  was  not  to  be  pre-  so  much  in  his  being  before  his  day,  as  in 

Tented  firom  receiving  baptism  at  his  hands,  his  fidelity  to  his  own  ideal.    Though  '  the 

in  order  that  he  might  pay  due  homage  to  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  was  in  oon- 

eveiy  divine  ordinance,  was  sppointed  to  die*  eeption  '  greater  than  he,'  yet,  by  being  faith- 

eharge  the  dutiea  of  that  high  office  (Matt  ftil  to  his  principles,  he  was  *  a  burning  end 

ilL  16).    With  a  self-denial  which  bespeaka  shining  lamp,'  in  whose  light  men  were  long 

the  genuineness  of  his  own  mission  and  the  '  willing  to  rqoioe'  (John  v.  85). 

greatness  of  his  mind,  John,  disowning  the  Truth  has  an  attribute  of  immortality, 

title  of  Messiah,  turned  the  many  eyes  that  Even  still,  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  a 

were  fixed  on  himself,  to  the  great  personage  sect  is  found,  known  by  the  name  of '  John's 

whose  shoe-tie  he  was  not,  he  said,  worthy  disdples,'  who,  however,  have  added  to  hia 

to  undo.    But  all  his  disciples  were  not  ao-  principles  so  many  inferior  notions,  that  it 

tuated  by  the  same  spirit  Probably,  having  is  as  difBeult  to  trace  in  their  creed  the  ele- 

tasted  the  sweets  of  distinction,  some  of  ment  which  binds  them  with  the  Baptist,  as 

them  became  ambitious  of  being  at  the  head  it  is  to  find  in  a  corrupt  Christianity  the 

of  a  sect,  that,  under  the  credit  gained  by  aimple  and  sublime  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 

the  new  and  popular  teacher,  they  might  (see  Baptism). 

share,  if  not  surpass,  the  credit  of  the  some-  The  time  when  John  received,  his  call  to 

what  similar  £ssenes.    Such  an  inclination  the  ministry  of  repentsnce  is  defined  by 

would  unconsciously  make  them  incredulous  Luke  (iii  1)  in  these  words :  '  Now,  in  the 

of  the  claims  of  Jesus,  and  indisposed  to  fifteenth  year  of  Ae  reign  of  Tiberius  Gnsar 

join  his  ranks.    Hence  John  might  well  be  (Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judea, 

desirous  of  placing  them  in  the  way  of  re-  and  Herod  being  tetrareh  of  Oalilee,  snd  his 

oeiving  firesh  and  constraining  evidence  of  brother  Philip  tetrareh  of  Ituroa  end  of  the 

the  Messiahahip  of  Jesus.    Nor  is  it  impos-  region  of  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  the  te- 

sible,  considering  the  Jewish  complexion  of  trareh  of  Abilene,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being 

John's  riews,  that  he  might,  when  cast  into  the  high-prieste),  die  word  of  God  came  unto 

prison  by  Herod,  and  felt  himself  in  dsnger  John  in  the  wilderness.'  This  cluster  of  dates 

of  his  life,  and  when,  therefore,  he  would  is  very  important.  No  fabricator  would  have 

look  on  the  prospeote  of  Jesus  with  a  dark*  ventured  on  such  a  stotement    Only  one 

Mied  eye,  begin  himself  to  doubt  whether  who  wrote  near  the  time,  and  was  well  ae- 

or  not  Jesus  was  realising  his  expectations  quainted  widi  the  political  condition  of  Pa- 

and  proving  the  long-expected  Prince.  That  lestine  and  ite  relation  to  the  Boman  empire, 

John's  ideas  of  the  Messiah  were  of  a  Jewish  could  have  been  free  from  serious  erron. 

east  may  be  iaJenred  from  what  has  been  The  leading  definition  of  time  is  the  fif- 

said,  as  well  as  from  Ae  express  declara-  teenth  year  of  Tiberius.    Hence  we  learn 

tion  of  our  Lord  (Matthew  xi.  11).    These  by  dear  implication  that  the  event  spoken 

eonsiderationa  combined  afibrd  a  sufficient  of  took  place  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 

reason  why  John,  i^m  his  prison,  sent  die-  dominion  over  Judea.    To  mark  time  by  the 

ciples  to  inquire  whether  or  not  Jesus  was  reigns  of  a  foreign  potentate,  is  an  admission 

in  truth  the  Messiah  (Matt  xi.  8.  Luke  vii.  of  his  sovereignty  and  of  the  wide  spread  of 

10).     The  answer  whieh  our  Lord  gave,  hia  influence.    Augustus  died  on  &e  10th 

how  satiafaotoiy  soever  it  mdy  be  now,  was  August,  A.U.  767  (Sueton.  Octav.  100) ;  so 

probably  of  too  high  and  apiritnal  a  oharae-  that  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  successor,  Tibe- 

ter  to  remove  all  doubt     Certainly  John's  rius,  lies  between  10th  Aug.  781,  and  the  same 

adMOloootiniudfalteast  in  part,  to  maintain  time  in  782.   Henoe  we  see  that  the  fifteenth 
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year  of  Tiberias  ftdlflwithin  the  period  of  the  When  these  views  and  statements  htm 
life  of  Christ  (see  Jbsus  Chbist).    Equally  been  put  together,  it  will  be  found  that  eaeh 
do   the  other  dates  bear  a  general  corre-  of  the  particular  definitions  of  time  given 
spondenoe  with  the  facts  and  implications  by  Luke  corresponds  with  historical  facts, 
of  the  gospel  history.    Pilate,  under  whom  and  the  whole  is  in  accordance  with  other 
Jesus  died,  was  removed  tram  his  post  be-  chronological  data  that  fix  the  life  and  min- 
fore  the  Passover,  789  A.  U.,  after  he  had  istry  of  Jesus  as  ensuing  immediately  after 
held  the  office  ten  years,  that  is  from  the  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  in  the 
end  of  778,  or  the  beginning  of  779,  to  789  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.    If,  how- 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  zviiL  4,  2).    His  ten  years  ever,  fh>m  this  general  view  we  attempt  to 
of  rule  embraces  the  period  of  John's  and  descend  into  particulars,  and  to  fix  the  exact 
Christ's  ministry.   Herod  (Antipas)  received  year  of  the  birth  of  either  John  or  Jesus,  wa 
his  tetrarchy  after  the  death  of  his  father  encounter  great,  if  not  insurmountable,  diffl- 
Herod  (Nisan  750),  and  was  dispossessed  culties.    See  Jbsus  Chbist. 
in  the  autumn  of  792  (Antiq.  xviiL  7,  2).  JOHN   (H.)   was   the   son  of   Zebedee 
FhiUp  entered  on  his   government  on  the  and  Salome,-  and  younger  brother  of  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great  (Antiq.  xvii.  8),  apostle  James  the  Elder,  who  suffered  mar- 
aud died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius  tyrdom  under  Herod  Agrippa.    His  father 
(786).     Both  Herod  Antipas  and    Philip  was   a  Galilean  fisherman  on  the  sea  of 
ruled  during  the  whole  time  of  our  Lord's  Gennesareth.   The  ancients  have  sometimes 
public  ministry.     In  regard  to    Lysanias  taken  a  pleasure  in  describing  the  family  of 
there    is    a   difficulty,  since  the   Lysanias  John  as  very  lowly  and  indigent;  but  the 
whom  Josephus  mentions  as  having  been  lake  of  Gennesareth  abounded  in  fish,  and 
deposed  by  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  lived  ftimished  those  who  dwelt  on  ita   shores 
some  sixty  years  before  the  time  defined  by  with  ample  means  for  canying  xm  a  flou- 
Luke.    It  appears,  however,  that  a  part  of  rishing  trade,  nor  was  the  business  itself 
his  territory  was  not  given  by  Antony  to  either  despised  or  unproductive.    As  Zebe- 
that  selfish  woman.    This  part  remained  to  dee  employed  hired  servanta  as  well  as  his 
Lysanias,  whose  dynasty  seems  to  have  con-  own  sons  (Mark  i.  20) ;  as  these  sons  appear 
tinned  in  the'  government  of  it;  to  which  to  have  been  partners  in  the  same  pursuit 
Augustus,  having  conquered  Antony,  and,  with  Simon  Peter;  as  John's  mother,  Salome, 
as  master  of  the  East,  gained  control  over  was  subsequently  one  of  the  Galilean  wo- 
the  country  held  by  Cleopatra,  added  that  men  who  accompanied  Jesus  and  ministered 
previously  abstracted  portion.      The  land  unto  him  of  their  substance ;  as  Salome  at 
came  under  the  power  of  Herod  the  Great,  a  later  period  is  seen  among  the  females 
at  whose  death  the  Romans,  jealous  of  large  who,  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  purchased 
empires,  made  It  one  of  the  four  governments  precious  spices  (Mark  xvi.  1)  in  order  to 
into  which  Herod's  dominions  were  distrl-  embalm  his  body ;  as,  finally,  John  himself 
bated.    Abilene,  which  appears  to  have  been  intimates  that  he  possessed  a  property,  '  his 
previously  tributary  to  Herod,  though  under  own  home'  (John  xix.  20,  27),  into  which 
its  own  prince  or  his  representative,  now  he  received  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  entrusted 
acquired  a  kind  of  national  independence,  to  his  care  by  his  dying  friend, — we  seem 
'  owning  no  other  master  than  the  emperor  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  family  of 
of  Home.     This  representation  rests  on  a  Zebedee  belonged  to  the  substantial  class  of 
combination  of  historical  particulars  into  the  Galilean  fishezmen  (John  L  86,  $tq.). 
exposition  of  which  we  cannot  here  enter.  The  apocryphal  writings  represent  the 
But  when    taken   in    union  with   the    re-  family  of  John  as  nearly  related  to  that  of 
marks  already  made  in  the  article  Abilsbb,  Jesus.     According  to  some,  Salome  was  the 
they  may  serve  to  make  it  at  least  probable  daughter  of  Joseph  by  a  previous  marriage ; 
that  Luke,  whose  accuracy  we  have  ascer-  according  to  others,  she  was  his  first  wif^. 
tained  in  ihe  three  previous  cases,  is  not  in  Some  relationship  may  have  existed  between 
error  in  regard  to  the  tetrarch  Lysanias.  the  two  families,  since  the  ambitious  re- 
Such  a  name,  certainly,  was  found  by  Po-  qnest  of  Salome  for  her  sons,  that  one  might 
cocke  inscribed  on  a  Boric  temple  at  Abila,  sit  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left 
fifteen  miles  from  Damascus,  and  is  said  to  hand  of  Jesus  in  his  kingdom,  is  on  this 
be  still  in  existence  on  a  coin.  supposition  more  easily  explained,  and  we 
Ths  last  definition  of  time  is  this—-' An*  thus  better  understand  how  it  was  that  Sa- 
naa and  Caiaphas  being  the  high-priests.*  lome  belonged  to  the  companions  of  Christ, 
Beferring  to  the  articles  on  these  two  names,  and   that  Jesus  committed  his  mother  to 
we  add,  that  the  term  high  or  chief  priest  was  John's  special  care  after  his  death, 
not  peculiar  to  the  personage  who  actually  The  family  of  John  appears  to  have  be- 
held the  office,  since  it  is  used  in  the  plural  longed  to  those  who,  through  the  usual  ao- 
(Matt.  xxviL  1.  Mark  xv.  I.  Lukexxii.66),  quaintance  with  the  Old  Testament  writings 
and  appears  to  have  been  borne  especially  which  the  instructions  given  in  the  syna- 
by  the  nasi,  or  president,  of  the  Sanhedrim  gogues  communicated,  partook  in  the  hopes 
(Acta  iv.  6, 0 ;  ?.  17^  21, 24,  27 ;  xxiii.  2--^).  of  the  age  in  relation  to  the  Messiah  with 
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peculiar  depth  and  force.    Of  the  father  we  moiintaiii,  none  but  John,  James,  and  Peter 

know  nothing;  bat  Salome,  either  before  or  were  witnesses  (Matt.  zrii.  1).    These  three 

alter  her  husband's  death,  gave  up  her  time  also  are  thej  who  are  with  Jesus  when,  in  the 

and  substance  to  the  furtherance  of  the  aims  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  removed  himself 

of  Christ,  and  doubtless  had  no  small  in-  from  the  rest,  and  '  began  to  be  sore  amazed 

fluenee  in  awakening  and  sustaining  in  the  and  exceeding  sorrowed  unto  death '  (Matt 

mind  of  her  sons  their  attachment  to  his  zzvi.  87).    In  agreement  with  the  prefer- 

sacred  cause.  once  which  Jesus  appears  to  have  manifested 

John  appears  to  have  attached  himself  to  for  him,  he  names  himself  in  his  gospel  as 

the  cause  of  the  Baptist,  the  foreruuner  of  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved '  (John  xiii. 

Christ,  being  probably  present  when  the  28).   This  was  a  purely  personal  attachment 

Baptist  gave  his  testimony  to  Jesus  and  pro-  He  who  loved  all  was  not,  as  a  real  and  true 

claimed  him  as  the  Lamb  of  God.    Soon  man,  ashamed  to  love  with  special  regard 

after  this  meeting,  Jesus  expressly  called  that  one  among  his  disciples  whose  character 

John  and  his  brother,  with  Peter  and  An-  was  least  unlike  his  own.    John  at  the  last 

drew,  their  companions,  while  engaged  in  meal  lay  on  the  bosom  of  bis  Lord.    The 

their  calling,  to  the  great  work  of  following  rest,  even  Peter  himself,  treated  him  as  the 

him  as  learners  and  teachers  of  the  gospel,  object  of  their  Master*s  special  confidence. 

According  to  Luke,  this  call  took  place  be-  In  the  hour  of  death,  Jesus  consigned  his 

fore  the  Lord  had  yet  performed  a  single  bereaved  mother  to  John  as  to  a  friend  who 

miracle.    But  tlie  mind  of  John  had  been  would  behave  towards  her  as  a  child.    John 

prepared  alike  by  the  influence  of  his  mo-  repaid  this  love  and  confidence  by  special 

ther,  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  preaching  fidelity  and  attachment    He  may,  indeed, 

of  the  Baptist,  and  by  the  explicit  testimony  with  the  others,  have  fled  at  the  apprehen- 

which  the  Baptist  bore  to  the  Messiahship  sion  of  Jesus.     He  is  nothing  higher  than 

of  JesuSk    One  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  a  weak  human  friend.    But  he  soon  reco- 

ihe  harbinger  of  the  Christ  would  easily  be-  vered  himself,  and,  together  with  Peter,  fol* 

come  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  himself.  lowed  his  Lord  up  the  road  of  sorrow  to 

When  John  began  to  follow  Christ  he  the  palace  of  the  high-priest,  and  was,  as  it 

must  have  been  very  young.    It  seems  to  appeals,  a  constant  witness  of  the  last  sad 

have  formed  a  part  of  our  Lord's  plan  to  events.    We  find  him  with  the  women  and 

choose  only  young  persons  for  his  apostles  the  mother  of  Jesus  beneath  the  cross ;  and 

— such  as  were  passing  from  youth  into  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  it  was  who,  at 

manhood.     Accordingly  John,  like  the  rest  the  information  of  Mary  Magdalene  that  the 

of  the  apostles,  presents  a  youthftil  and  im-  eorpse  of  her  beloved  Loid  had  been  re- 

pressible  disposition,  corrupted  by  no  rab-  moved,  hastened  to  the  tomb,  together  with 

binical  or  sectarian  erudition.    But  both  he  Peter,  whom,  impelled  by  the  ardour  of  his 

and  the  rest  have  their  minds  pre-ocoupied  affection,  he  outran.    The  history  of  the  ap- 

by  the  popular  pr<gudices  of  the  day.    The  pearances  of  the  risen  Saviour  which  we 

school  of  the  Baptist  was  only  preparatory,  find  in  John  xxL  is  not  without  difficulties ; 

It  gave  no  perfect  understanding  of  the  New  but  if  it  has  any  truth  it  is  this,  that  the  in- 

Dispensation.    Accordingly,  constant  travel-  timate  personal  relation  of  Jesus  with  his 

ling  with  Christ  was  the  necessary  discipline  favourite  scholar  remained  after  his  resor- 

for  the  enlightenment  and  cultivation  of  the  rection. 

aiK>stle's  mind.  As  he  was  by  nature  more  The  special  friendship  of  Jesus  for  John 
susceptible  than  the  rest  of  his  companions,  directs  towards  the  apostle  a  special  regard, 
and  as  his  entire  being  stood  nearer  than  This  regard  has  its  truth  and  its  illusion, 
theirs  to  his  Master,  so  also  the  spirit  of  Who  is  not  moved  in  thinking  of  the  fa- 
Christ  required  from  him,  as  from  diem,  a  vourite  disciple,  the  friend  of  the  Lord  ? 
new  birth — that  be  should  die  unto  his  for-  We  feel  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  him  as 
mer  life,  and  live  again  in  a  new  and  better  devoid  of  distinguished  qualities  both  of 
state  of  moral  existence.  The  special  cir-  mind  and  heart  This  is  well ;  but  let  us 
cumstanoes  which  marked  and  promoted  guard  against  pictures  of  the  fancy  in  histo- 
thls  great  change  in  the  apostle  are  not  on  rioal  events.  If  there  is  any  value  in  study- 
record;  but,  besides  the  quickening  influ-  ing  the  character  of  him  whom  Jesus  loved, 
ence  in  general  of  his  daily  intercourse  with  it  must  be  impoitant  to  know  with  accuracy 
Jesus,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Peter  and  his  what  were  the  grounds  on  which  that  attach- 
brother,  was  honoured  by  our  Lord  with  ment  rested. 

nearer  intimacy  and  special  confidence,  and  It  was  the  friendship  of  a  teacher  for  his 

thus  became  witnesses  of  the  most  remark-  disciple.  For  this  a  pure  disposition,  a 
able  events  and  circumstances  in  the  life  of    truthfal  soul,  sufficed.     But  what  in  tiiis 

die  Saviour.    He  only,  with  Peter  and  his  particular  distinguished    John   before    the 

brother,  is  present  when  Jesus  recalled  Jai-  rest,  even  before  Peter  and  his  brother  ? 
rus'  dauf^ter  to  life  (Luke  viii.  51).     Of    Peter  had  so  decided  a  fitness  for  the  work 

the  wonderful  and  mysterious  transfigura-  of  an  apostle,  that  Jesus  declared  he  would 
tion  which  our    Lord   underwent  on  the    build  his  church  on  him.    But  we  find  no 

Vol.  n.  H 
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trMt  of  a  penonal  friendahip  on  the  ptat  of  this  tnd  similar  expressions  of  inopetnosity, 
our  Lord  towards  him.    Any  mere  ontward  that  Christ  gave  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  the 
and  corporeal  beaaty  cannot  haye  enchained  snmame  of  Boanerges  —  sons  of  thunder 
the  holj  one  of  God,  who  looked  on  the  (Mark  iii.  17).    It  was  John,  in  company 
heart  and  knew  what  was  in  man.    In  the  with  other  disciples,  who  came  to  Jesus  de- 
writings  of  John,  we  mesn  particularly  his  elaring  he  had  hindered  a  man  who,  not  being 
Gospel  and  his  First  Epistle,  there  is  seen  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  was  yet  casting  out  de- 
a  certain  spirituality  and  depth  of  emotion,  mons  in  the  name  of  Christ.    What  was  his 
a  religious  ezcellenoe,  which  certainly  does  aim  ?    He  considered  that  he  had  deserved 
not  exclude  intellectnal  activity  and  moral  commendation.    But  so  narrow  and  severe 
strength,  and  yet  is  different  from  these  qua-  a  spirit  drew  nothing  bat  blame  from  our 
lities.    Such  a  character  implies  the  oontl-  Loid.    EquaUy  characteristic  is  the  request, 
nual  presence  of  religions  ideas  in  the  mind,  preferred  indeed  by  his  mother,  but  doubt- 
and  Uie  steady  appUcation  of  the  spirit  to  less  shared  in  by  her  sons,  that  Jesus,  when 
religious  thoughts.    The  religious  element  seated  on  his  throne  of  power,  should  raise 
predominated   in   the    chancter  of  John.  John  and  James  to  the  highest  offices  he 
This  he  had  received  as  a  gift  from  nature,  would  have  to  bestow.   You  see  the  aspiring 
and  to  this,  as  cultivated  and  expanded  by  and  ambitious  eagerness  of  their  souls.  How 
himself,  he  owed  the  peculiar  complexion  early  this  character  may  have  shewn  itself 
of  his  character.    We  may  dius  understand  in  John  we  know  not— probably  in  his  youth, 
how  it  was  that  Jesus,  the  founder  of  a  new  since  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  impetuosity 
religion,  felt  himself  specially  drawn  towards  of  his  temperament,  as  well  as  with  his  early 
the  i^stle  John.    Oihers  might  be  more  convictions.    Beyond  a  question  this  youth- 
practical,  more  dear,  more  powerftil,  but  fol  vehemence  was  softened  and  ennobled, 
John's  depth  of  soul  was  possessed  by  no  in  process  of  time,  through  the  power  of 
one  else.    Thus  did  he  become  the  friend  Christian  love.    But  even  at  a  later  period 
of  Christ    But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  mild  and  tender  qualities  of  the  Chris- 
John,  like  all  his  fellows,  was  a  sinftal,  im-  tian  character  show  themselTes  much  less 
perfect  man,  and  needed  the  influence  of  than  that  deep  and  fiery  love  which,  con- 
God's  Spirit  in  order  to  pnriiy  and  elinoble  nected  with  a  lively  conviction  of  the  truth 
his  soul.    Like  the  rest  of  the  qpostles,  he  of  the  gospel,  led  him  to  assert  its  daims 
gradually  and  dowly  freed  himself  from  the  and  maintain  its  prindples  with  no  small 
prejudices  of  his  time  and  nation.    He  him-  keenness,  if  not  severity, 
self  confesses  that  often  he  did  not  compre-        After  the  ascension,  John  almost  disap- 
hend  the  Lord ;  and  only  by  degrees,  and  pears  among  the  rest  of  the  apostles ;  and  in 
when  his  mind  had  been  raised  into  a  higher  attemptuig  to  paint  his  character  in  his  his- 
sphere  of  thought,  did  he  scixe  the  meaning  tory,  we  are  thus  relieved  from  entering  as  we 
and  comprehend  die  scope  of  the  words  and  have  hitherto  done  into  details,  since  such  as 
works  of  Christ    He  appears  to  have  be-  the  Scriptures  present  add  very  little  to  what 
longed  to  that  dass  of  character  in  whom  we  have  previoudy  learnt  of  him  (Actsi.  13 ; 
the  spirit  of  love  has  the  more  to  contend  Iii.  4, 11;  iv.  18, 19;  viiL  14,  25).    Enough, 
with  a  natural  vehemence,  the  deeper  and  however,  is  known  to  show  that  he  was  ac- 
the  warmer  it  is.    The  softness  and  gentle-  tive  and  earnest  in  endeavouring,  conjointly 
ness  which  have  been  usually  ascribed  to  with  the  other  apostles,  to  plant  Christianity 
him,  though  without  spedal  evidence  of  the  in  the  world.     And  he  is  expressly  men- 
existence  of  these  ami^e  qualities,  lay  more  tioned  by  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  die  Gdatians, 
in  the  generd  principle  of  Christian  love  as  being  a  pillar  of  the  churdi.    'James, 
which  he  had  seised  with  specid  depth  and  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pil- 
truth,  than  in  his  own  indiridud  tempera-  lars'  (ii.  9).    For  a  long  time  he  remained 
ment  By  nature  John  appears  to  have  been  at  Jerusdem ;  and  during  his  stay  in  the 
impetuous  and  choleric.    When,  on  one  oo-  eit^,  while  he  laboured  fbr  the  friitherance 
casion,  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  Sama-  of  the  gospel,  he,  in  common  with  Peter  and 
ritan  village  were  unwilling  to  reoeive  his  James,   scrupulously  observed  the  Mosaic 
Master,  he,  with  James  his  brother,  broke  law.    At  length  came  the  destruction  of  Je- 
out  angrily  in  these  words :  '  Lord,  wilt  thou  rusdem  by  &e  Boman  army,  and  then  the 
that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  apostles  held  themselves  fireed  by  Providence 
heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  firom  dl  regard  to  the  temple  worship,  with 
did  V  (Luke  ix.  04).     On  which  Christ  re«  its  ritnd  observances;  and  on  that  occasion, 
plied,  rebuking  them  in  his  own  gentle  man-  if  not  before,  John  left  the  holy  city  never  to 
ner — ^*Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of;  for  retcun.    Asia  Minor  was  the  sphere  which 
the  Son  of  Man  is  come  not  to  destroy  men's  he  chose  for  tiie  exercise  of  his  apostolic 
lives,  but  to  save  them.'     And  this  event  ftmctions  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
took  place,  not  in  the  commencement  of  his        In  Ephesus  and  its  vicinitf  John  is  re* 
disciplediip,  but  on  occasion  of  the  Lord's  lated  to  have  laboured  till  the  reign  of  the 
last  journey  to  Jerusdem.    Nor  is  it  dtoge-  emperor  Tr^an,  who  assumed  the  puiple  in 
ther  improbdde  that  it  was  in  refSnenee  to  A.  D.  96.    The  death  of  the  apostle  is  fixed 
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hy  Ensebiiu  in  A.  D.  100.    The  prolosga-  that  wm  lost,  old  m  fa«  wb,  ahmmiiiy  no 

tion  of  his  life  is  of  special  importance  for  troahle  or  danger.    He  found  the  object  of 

the  eanse  of  the  gospel,  since  he  connects  his  search,  indaced  him  to  quit  his  evil  com- 

Jesos  and  his  times  with  the  commencement  panions,  uid,  bj  the  gentle  persuasions  of 

of  the  seoond  century,  when  witnesses  begin  Christian  lore,  brought  him  to  sincere  re- 

to  aboond,  and  when  the  religion  of  Jesos  pentanee  and  a  new  life  in  communion  with 

Is  from  heathen  writers  known  to  hare  had  a  Christian  church.     To  what  an  extent 

a  firm  footing  in  the  world.  John's  ardent  temperament  becsme  cooled 

There  appears  a  proTidential  wisdom  in  at  the  last,  and  how  gentle  and  tender  hia 
this  employment  of  John's  latter  days;  for  spirit  was,  is  shown  also  in  another  tradition 
the  Asiatio  ehuiches  were  not  only  the  most  which  we  owe  to  ecdesiaatical  history,  and 
Tigoroua  and  influential,  but  also  most  e>-  which  beyond  a  doubt  conreys  to  us  the  im- 
posed to  danger,  and  therefore  required  die  piession  that  his  churacter  and  virtues  left 
immediate  influenoe  of  an  apostle'a  presenoe  in  the  memory  of  the  early  church.  In  his 
and  teaching.  Special  danger  aocmed  to  old  age,  when,  through  the  weight  of  years, 
this  part  of  the  Christian  church  ttom.  the  he  could  appear  in  the  temple  of  public  wor- 
preTalence  of  opinions  that  prepared  the  way  ship  only  when  borne  by  the  pious  hands  of 
for  the  system  which  at  a  later  period  le-  his  disciples,  and  was  no  longer  in  a  oondi- 
oeiTcd  the  name  of  Gnosticism,  the  essence  tion  to  give  utterance  to  a  continued  dis- 
of  which  oonsisting  in  a  certain  ffJae  and  oourse,  he  was  wont  to  say  on  all  occasions 
aflbeted  spiritnality,  denied  great  historical  nothing  but  these  words — '  Little  children, 
fiusts  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  gos-  love  one  another.'  At  last  some  persons, 
pel,  such  as  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus  being  dissatisfied  at  always  hearing  the 
Christ;  and  in  a  vain  attempt  to  do  honour  same  things  aaked  him — *  Master,  why  sayest 
to  the  Sariour,  and  bring  his  religion  into  thou  always  this  ?*  He  answered,  *  Because 
harmony  with  a  fancied  superior  knowledge  it  is  the  command  of  the  Lord ;  and  when 
and  aspiring  philosophy,  undermined  the  this  is  done,  it  is  enough.' 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  and  endangered  How  immeasurably  inferior  to  Jesus  hlm- 
its  safety  and  continuance.  These  were  self  do  the  least  imperfect  of  his  disciples 
eiTors  which  Paul  had  laboured  to  expose^  appear  when  placed  side  by  side  with  iLeir 
but  which  suirived  the  efforts  of  both  apoa*  Master !  Who  can  suppose  that  they  in- 
ties,  beooming  eyen  more  gross  and  more  vented  that  excellence  of  his  which  they 
baneful  when  their  living  voice  could  no  were  unable  not  only  to  reach,  but  even  to 
longer  utter  its  fSuthfol  warnings.  See  Co-  conceive  t  How  is  it^  except  they  had  the 
LossiAjra,  Efhbslajts,  PhiXiOsopht.  reality  before  their  eyes,  that  they  have  drawn 

Of  John's  manner  of  life  in  this  part  of  so  high,  so  holy,  so  consistent,  a  truly  per- 

the  church  we  possess  fow  particulars  that  feet  character  t 

deserve  relianoe.  It  is  related  of  him  that.  And  is  not  the  sacred  personage  whom 
finding  himself  on  one  oeoaston  in  a  public  they  have  thus  unconsciously  portrayed 
bath  with  the  heretio  Cerinthus,  he  inune-  and  faithfully  set  before  our  mind's  eye, 
diately  quitted  the  place  lest  the  building  worthy  of  our  devout  reverence,  our  ardent 
should  fiU  on  them,  as  he  considered  Cerin-  gratitude,  our  stoadfisst  snd  unwavering  obe- 
thms  an  enemy  to  die  truth;  a  stoiy  which  dienee  7  Must  he  not  be  allowed  to  daia 
is  more  congruent  with  the  character  of  the  our  homage  and  deserve  our  love,  who  clearly 
apostle  in  Us  younger  days,  and  migf  poa-  appears  to  have  had  a  divine  origin  and  to 
aibly  have  grown  out  of  lus  ill-judged  seal  speak  to  us  the  truth  of  God,  from  the  sim- 
in  wishing  to  invoke  the  anger  of  hea*  pie  fact  that  he  stands  so  far  above  all  the 
Ten  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritans.  More  characteni  with  which  he  ie  surrounded  in 
worthy  of  beliei^  more  charaoteristie  of  the  the  historical  picture  t  Yes ;  not  clearer  is 
aged  apoaile^  is  another  narrative.  On  one  it  that  James,  John,  and  Peter,  those  pillars 
occasion,  behig  engaged  in  hia  apostolic  du-  of  the  church,  were,  with  all  their  virtues, 
ties,  he  saw  a  young  man  distinguished  for  ordinary  men,  than  that  Jesus,  who  was  so 
bodily  and  mental  endowments,  whom,  on  much  greater  than  they  all,  stands  on  a 
leaving  the  place,  he  commended  to  the  higher  platform  of  moral  being,  and  exe- 
speeial  care  and  oversight  of  the  biahop.  cntes  ftanctions  divine  no  less  in  their  nature 
At  first,  no  pains  were  spared  to  inform  the  than  they  are  ui  their  tendenoiea. 
mind  and  enrich  the  soul  of  thia  pupil;  but  JOHN,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  stands  as  the 
when  he  had  undergone  baptism,  the  bishop  fourth  historical  narrative  in  the  present 
utterly  neglected  him.  In  consequence,  the  arrangement  of  the  New  Testament.  Like 
youth  became  more  and  more  estranged  its  predecessors,  this  Scripture  is  rather  an 
from  the  Christian  life,  foil  a  prey  to  temp-  argument  than  a  history.  Certainly,  it  is  a 
tadon,  became  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers,  history  only  in  virtue  of  its  being  an  argu- 
all  of  whom  he  outdid  in  bloodthirsty  snd  ment  If  we  term  it  an  argumentetive  bio- 
cruel  deeda.  After  some  time  John  returned,  graphical  sketch,  we  shall  not  be  far  distant 
learnt  the  sad  fate  of  his  favourite  youth,  ttom  a  correct  description.  And  if  we  have 
and  at  once  set  out  to  aeek  and  save  him  learnt  that  the  argumentetive  element  pre- 

Ha 


dnmitulM  in  thii  gospel  u  wall  u  in  the 
otliera,  wt  ihill  htva  mu«d  to  exp«e(  Ihit 
miDaU  and  anlir«  ■grsaninil  iu  fkot,  dauilt, 
and  eluoiiDlog;,  which  htrt  beco  looked  for 


in  tho  goipcli,  and  die  piorad  abienae  of 
which  hw  foiiiiihed  modem  unbelief  with 
ita  chief  waaponi  of  Mfanlt.  False  HBiimp- 
tlona,  leading  of  neeeni^  lo  falie  oooolu- 
Bioua,  hiTs  in  thia  cms  eaiued  enemiea  to 
find  difttcnltiev  where  none  exiatad,  and  oo- 
OBiioned  In  the  minda  of  fKenda  fean  even 
for  the   tiltty  of  the  foandationa  <A   the 

The  ^oper  wkj,  howivar,  to  Moerlain 
what  in  ualb  tfaii  writing  slaima  to  be  and 
i«,  we  hold  to  ba,  a  eantol  inTeatlgatioa  of 
its  eontenta.  Some  reanlta  of  aneh  as  in- 
qoiij  an  hen  ael  down. 

The  goipel  «aa  written  b;  an  ere-witnAaa 
and  companion  of  Jeena.  Thna  the  aalhor 
■peaks  of  hsTing  seen  the  Ohiial  (L  U),  and 
hsTing  aem  and  borne  reeord  of  the  laaae  of 
blood  and  water  from  (he  pisioed  side  of 
JeniB  (xii.  85.     See  OBTrcifiiios). 

The  writer  knows  the  exact  hour,  pe- 
riod of  the  di7  and  spot  at  which  sventa 
took  plaoe, — ■  species  of  knowledge  whieh 
Done  bnl  an  eje-wltneas  ooald  well  bave 
posseased.  Aecordinglf,  John's  two  diaci- 
ples  baring  been  desoribed  as  abiding  with 
Jasas  that  daj,  the  writ«i  in  eiplanatioa  of 
the  fact  Bubjoins, '  tor  It  was  abont  the  tenth 
boor,'  or  four  in  the  afternoon  (L  S9.  See 
*ii.  M;  riiL  SO;  I.  32,40;   xLe,  18;  lU. 
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Remarks  an  naile  which  weai  die  q^ear* 
snee  of  haTing  fallen  from  one  who  had 
•aeh  knowledge  aa  only  an  ere-witnese  and 
tntnialer  of  the  word  eonld  hare  posseaaed 
(t.  18  j  ri.  60,  64,66;  »li.  fl;Tiii.30,  37; 
xtUL  3,  9;  comp.  ziil.  80.  HatL  xiri.  SI. 
John  XTiiL  IS,  20 ;  lU.  5,  38,  42  ;  a.  3, 1, 
8—10,14—18).  Tho  whole  nai™a«  regMd- 
fng  the  famil;  of  Laianu  bespeaks  the  pen 
of  one  who  aaw  that  of  which  ha  wrote,  so 
mhinle,  oicoiimstantiBl,  and  nalaboared  an 
thaiemarka  (iL;  zii.  1—11;  espeoiallT  il. 
11,  38—40).  The  daaeription  in  ij.  80, 
•n  the  worda  of  one  who  waa  wldi  Jesos 
when  Ihaj  fell  from  his  lips. 

The  aothor  of  the  gospel  waa  one  of  Iha 
Hebrew  noa.  Thia  appears  from  hia  de- 
aerihlag  As  Word  aa  dwelling  '  among  Jtaf 
oomp.  "  Wi  beheld  hia  glorj'  (L  14)  ;  from 
hia  speaking  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hebrewi  as  ^mplj  '  the  Boriptuna,'  and  re- 
ferring to  thero  as  of  aalhorilr  in  Telioion 
(t.  89). 

That  flie  anihoi  was  a  Jew  appears  from 
bis  famillaril;  with  Jewish  historr,  eostoma 
and  manneia.  The  s^a  of  argiimenl,  aa 
deaignsd  for  men  of  heathen  blood,  la  tti 
leaa  HAraistio  than  that  of  Matthew.  Tat 
■he  iulhiencs  of  Jewish  birth  and  adaeation 
fails  not  to  appear  In  this  particnUr,  ss  may 
be  seen  En  ail.  97 — 41,  which  is  pecoliariT 
■coordant  wllh  the  mode  of  reasoning  onr- 
nnt  among  the  Jews  in  the  first  ctabjrj. 
Comp.  iiiiL  9,'  xii.  86,  ST. 

The  gospel  was  not  intsnded  for  Jews, 
and,  if  not  lor  Jews,  it  mnst  hare  been  spe- 
oially  addressed  to  persons  of  heathen  origin, 
whalerer  general  reception  it  ni^i  seek  or 
find.  The  tmlh  of  this  remark  appears  from 
maaj  passiges ;  as  from  the  foRnsl  manner 
in  which  iotai  the  Baptist  ia  broa^t  on  the 
scene — ■  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God 
whose   name  was   John'    (comp.    ix.    11); 

qnired  for  Jews,  who  well  biew  who  '  John 
Ihs  Baptist'  (oomp.  Hattbaw  iii.  1}  was. 
■  John  the  Bqitist '  was  the  Jewish  deaetip- 
tion  of  the  foreronner  of  Christ.  In  this 
^spel,  the  local  tenn  Bqitist  ii 


and  we  hue  him 


«riMdm 


man  sent  born  Ood.'     To  the  s 


being  '  bejond  Jordan ; '  in  patting  down 
which  the  writer  eontemplatad  non-Jewjgh 
leadera  (i.  28).  Hebrew  words  a 
lated  intoOreek,  as  for  Heathen  n 
'rabbi'  rendered  'master,'  rath 
(i.38);'Hes8ias,' the  Jewish  te 
tatedinto  '  Christ;'  the  Greek  (42)  '  i 
whlob  is  bj  tnuislstion  '  Fetros,'  I'ster,  a 
atone  (13).  When  Philip  is  inlrodaoed,  iha 
writn,  as  having  foreigners  in  Tiew,  add*, 
■  »ow  Philip  was  of  Bethsaida,  the  dtj  of 
Andraw  and  Peter,'  irtiohad  jnit  befon  been 
mimtioned  (44).  Cana  is  not  nwrelj  msn- 
titMied,  but  the  readei  is  informed  that  it  ii 
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in  Oalilee  (u.  1;  oomp.  Ui.  38).    So  we  mentioned  the  incident  (eomp.  xii.  8),  he 

hftTe   *•  ci^  of  Samaria  which  is  called  lets  his  readers  know  what  Maiy  he  means, 

Syohar'  (It.  5) ;  *  &e  sea  of  Galilee,  which  by  saying  it  was  she  who  anointed  the  Lord 

is  the  sea  of  Tiberias'  (vi.  1);  *the  pass-  with  ointment  (xi  2;  see  Matt  zzTi.  7).  The 

over'  is  characterised  as  'a  feast  of  the  narrative  regaridlng  the  few  last  hours  of  onr 

Jews,'  a  piece  of  information  which  could  Lord's  life  could  scarcely  have  come  from 

not  have  been  meant  for  men  of  Hebrew  any  one  but  an  eye-witness  of  the  events* 

blood  (t1.  4.    See  also  ix.  7;  xix.  13, 17).  and  an  auditor  of  the  lengthened  discourse, 

*  The  Jews '  are  spoken  of  in  a  manner  there  recorded.    We  give  references  to  parts 

which  shows  that  the  writer,  if  a  Jew,  wrote  deserving  special  attention  (xiii.  4 — 17,  2], 

for  other  than  Jewish  readers.    At  the  feast  28,  24—80,  31 — 36 ;  xvL  19 ;  xvii.  xviii.). 

at  Cana  the  water-pots  were  set  *  after  tht  The  passage  found  in  x.  1 — 8,  may  have 

manner  of  tht  funfying  tf  the  Jewt*  (ii.  6V  been  penned  in  a  state  of  things  when  the 

In  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  effect  is  many    false    Christs    predicted    by    Jesus 

the  record, '  the  Jews'  passover  was  at  hand'  (Matthew  xxiv.  23 — 28)  had  already  oome 

(13).    Repeatedly  '  the  Jews  *  are  spoken  of  (1  John  iv.  3),   and,  by  the  dissensions 

so  as  to  indicate  tiiat  the  contemplated  read-  ihej  occasionec^  recaUed  vividly  to  the  wri- 

ers  were  not  Jews  (18,  20 ;  iiL  1 ;  v.  1 ;  vL  tei's  mind  what  his  Master  had  said  on  the 

02 ;  vii.  2 ;  viii.  22 ;  xL  19).  point   Whence  we  are  led  to  the  condnsion 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  pool  at  Jerusa-  that  tfie  gospel  was  not  composed  till  a  late 

lem  spoken  of  '  as  called,  in   the  Hebrew  era  in  the  first  century, 

tongue,  Bethesda'  (v.  2).     The  passages  The  passage  in  v.  2,  'There  is  at  Jemsa- 

which  exhibit  the   manner  in  which  the  lem  a  pool,'  seems,  indeed,  to  imply  that 

Jews  are  spoken  of  suggest  the  Idea  that  Jerusalem  stUl  stood  when  these  wo^s  were 

the  writer,  in  so  speaking  of  them,  had  in  penned;  but  (comp.  v.  1,  *was')  the  pool 

his  mind  a  contrast  with  the  disciples  or  remained  after  the  destruction  of  the  city, 

the  Christians.    This  antithesis,  which  runs  If  even  these  words  were  penned  while  yet 

throughout  the  writing,  confirms   the  opi-  the  city  was  undestroyed,  it  does  not  fol- 

niou  that  it  was  originally  intended  for  the  low  that  the  whole  gospel  was  composed  at 

church  as  much  as  for  the  heathen  world.  the  same  time ;  and  the  statement  in  v.  4, 

Explanatory  remarks  ot  a  general  nature  that '  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  sea- 
are  interposed,  showing  that  &ie  gospel  was  son,'  supports  the  late  composition  of  the 
designed  for  persons  of  heathen  lineage,  and  gospel. 

rendering  it  probable  that  it  was  composed  The  glorification  of  Jesus  is  identified 

long  after  the  recorded  events.    See  iL  21,  with  bis  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection. 

22,  24,  20;  iiL  28,  'wm  much  vrater;'  24;  This  was  a  view  which  could  not  be  taken 

iv.  2,  8,  9 ;  xviii.  14,  40.    Decisive  is  the  while  his  disciples,  full  of  Jewish  notions, 

passage  describing  the  descent  of  an  angel  understood  not  (xii.  16)  the  true  import  of 

as  the  cause  of  the  curative  efficacy  of  Uie  events  in  their  Master's  history,  and,  through 

Pool  of  Bethesda;  which  certainly  proves  the  want  of  pure  spiritual  affections,  looked 

one  of  two  things,  namely,  either  that  the  from  the  cross  as  from  the  Messiah's  humi- 

anthor  wrote  for  pagans  or  men  of  a  later  liation,  to  his  contemplated  throne  in  Jeru- 

day  Uian  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (v.  4).  salem,  as  the  scene  of  his  glory.    The  writer 

In  xL  18  it  is  said,  *  Bethany  was  nigh  of  our  gospel  had  been  led  by  evento  (xiv. 

nnto  Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs  off.'  26)  beyond  this  Jewish  view,  and  saw  that 

This  implies  that  the  gospel  was  not  written  the  real  glory  of  Jesus  was  in  bumbling  him- 

for  Jews,  nor  probably  till  after  Bethany  had  self  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  erosa 

suffered,  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  (xii.  16,  23,  28).     To  the  same  effect  is 

same  fate  as  Jerusalem  itself.  it  that  the  period  of  judgment  is  fixed. 

The  way  in  iriiich  the  family  of  Bethany  not  in  the  near  or  the  remote  future,  but  in 

is  spoken  of  gives  countenance  to  the  idea  the  hour  of  Chrislfs  passion  (xiL  81).   This 

that  the  author  had  a  view  to  Christians  fact  also  ftimishes  evidence  that  the  gospel 

(xL).    It  is  deemed  enough  to  characterise  could  not  have  been  composed  after  the  first 

Lazarus  as  of  Bethany,  and  Bethany  itself  oentoiy,  when  the  opinion  began  to  prevail 

is  described  as  'the  town  of  Maiy  and  her  that  <  the  judgment'  was  not  to  be  expected 

sister  Martha.'    Unless  we  have  here  the  till  some  distant  epoch,  termed  '  the  end  of 

error  of    explaining  the  unknown  by  the  the  world.' 

more  unknown,  Mary  and  Martha  were  per-  Some  parts  of  '  the  Gospel  according  to 

sons  with  whom  the  intended  readers  of  this  Samt  John'  seem  as  if  penned  expressly  as 

Scripture  were  well  acquainted.    Who,  then,  supplementary  to  the  other  evangelical  nar- 

but  Christian  disciples  could  they  be  t    For  ratives.    For  instance,  the  three  synoptical 

these  names  could  not  have  become  oele-  gospels  relate    the    enthusiastic    reception 

brated  among  pagans.    The  same  passage  which  Jesus  received  frt>m  the  people  when 

also   shows   that  the  writer  supposes  his  he  approached  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time 

readers  acquainted  with  the  general  facts  ot  (Matthew  xxi.  Luke  xix.  29.  Mark  xi.),  bnt 

the  gospel  histoiy;  for  witlutut  having  yet  they  report  nothing  as  to  the  immediate 
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ctaie  of  this  weloome.     Matthew,  indeed,  the  mir  of  eelf-pnise.    The  aetaal  msnner 

teDflw  (10,11)  thftt  <  an  the  city  was  moved,'  of  writixig  suffices  to  fix  the  aathonhip  of 

and  iluik  the  mnltitade  said,  '  This  is  Jesus,  the  gospel  on  <  the  beloved  disciple.'    An 

tiie  prophet  of  Galilee ;'  but  how  they  came  ezpxess  statement  to  the  same  effect  appears 

by  this  ooBvlction  is  teft  nnezplained,  and  to  be  made  by  the  writer  in  zzi.  24;  comp. 

the  explanation  is  not  made  more  easy  by  20.    Hence  we  arrive  at  the  important  con- 

the  Iket  that  Matthew  eonfines  his  account  elusion  that  the  gospel  is  the  work  of  a  com- 

pravions  to  this  era,  to  i^at  Jesus  had  said  panion  and  intimate  friend  of  Jesus.    What 

and  done  in  the  northern  part  of  the  land,  ms  name  was  is  a  question  of  less  moment 

J<rfm,  however,  makes  all  dear,  by  expressly  But  of  the  companions  of  Jesus  csn  we  leam 

assigning  as  the  cause,  the  raising  of  Laza-  which  was  the  beloved  disciple?    Three  of 

ruM  fnm  the  dead;   and  does  this  in  so  them  there  were  who  were  honoured  with 

marked  a  mamwr  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  special  intimacy.    These  were  Peter,  James, 

he  did  it  with  express  xelinenoe  to  omissions  and  John  (Matt  xvii.  1).    Peter  cannot  be 

on  tfie  part  of  tide  previous  evangelists  (xiL  '  the  beloved  disciple,'  fbr  he  stands  with 

10 — ^19,  partieulaily  12,  17,  18).    A  similar  and  in  contradistinction  to  him  in  passages 

idea  is  suggested  hf  the  fact,  that  large  por-  already  cited.    James  snd  John  are  spoken 

lions  of  tills  gospel  have  nothing  correspond-  of  in  this  gospel  in  the  same  anonymous 

ing  to  them  in  die  other  evangelists.  manner,  as  simply  '  the  sons  of  Zebedee ' 

If  we  put  together  the  several  conclusions  (xxL  2).  This  confirms  our  previous  con- 
to  which  we  have  been  led,  we  are  justified  elusion.  Now,  James  was  slain  a  few  years 
in  making  the  following  statement :  The  after  the  crucifixion  (A.D.  44,  Acts  xiL  2), 
gospel  which  bears  in  its  title  the  name  of  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  written  this 
Jc^n,  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  and  gospel,  which  is  of  a  much  later  date;  whence 
oompanion  of  Jesus,  or  an  apostle,  who  was  it  ensues  that  John  was  its  author.  The 
by  birth  a  Jew,  and  wrote  the  piece  with  a  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
special  view  to  persons  of  psgan  origin,  not  John  and  James  were  of  an  affectionate  na- 
without  a  refbrenee  to  professed  Christians,  tore,  as  appears  from  their  being  always 
ftt  sn  advanced  era  in  die  first  century,  and  mentioned  together  in  the  gospels  ;  thus, 
not  improbably  with  other  gospels  before  '  James,  and  John  his  brother' (Matt  xviLl), 
him  which  he  may  have  wished  to  supple-  'James  and  John'  (Mark  ix.  2),  'James,  the 
ment  With  great  force  of  evidence  does  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John,  the  brother  of 
the  proposition  come  forth  that  the  gospd  James'  (lit  17).  John,  therefore,  was  of  a 
is  the  work  of  one  who  saw  and  heard  what  character  well  fitted  both  to  conciliate  the 
he  reported.  It  maybe  remarked  as  we  pass  peculiar  love  of  Christ  and  produce  such  an 
on,  that  tiiese  conclusions  well  agree  with  account  of  his  beloved  and  revered  friend 
the  received  opinion  dial  the  gospel  came  and  Lord  as  we  find  in  the  fourth  gospeL 
firom  the  pen  of  the  apostle  John.  There  is  The  sffbctlon  which  John  had  for  Christ 
in  die  composition  yet  more  decisive  evi*  would  make  him  bold  in  danger,  for  love 
dense  on  this  important  point  gives  courage  as  well  as  power  of  endurance. 

One  of  tiie  disciples  is  in  th^  gospel  de-  Accordingly,  we  find  this  anonymous  disci- 
scribed  in  a  peculiar  mannei^— as  'the  disci-  pie,  now  ascertained  to  be  John,  boldly  going 
pie  whom  Jesus  loved,' '  who  leaned  on  his  mto  the  palace  of  the  high-priest  when  Je- 
bosom'  (xiii.  28,  25;  xx.  2;  xxL  7,20,  24);  sub  was  on  his  trial,  and  see  the  reason 
also  as  *  another  disciple,'  who  is  moreover  why  it  is  said  that  he  was  known  to  that 
described  as  known  to  the  higfa-priest  (xviii.  functionary,  since  John  appears  to  have  en- 
5),  and  appears  in  close  connection  with  tered  the  place  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of 
Peter  (xviii.  10 ;  xx.  2 ;  xxi.  20),  and  at  the  giving  Jesus  succour  (xviii.  16 ;  comp.  16, 
foot  of  the  cross,  iriiere  he  receives  from  the  and  xx.  2,  4).  Doubts  have  been  thrown 
dying  Saviour  a  charge  to  prove  a  son  to  his  on  the  genuineness  of  the  last  chapter.  If 
weeping  and  bereaved  mother.  Who  is  this  it  may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  gospel,  it 
unnamed  disciple  ?  One  of  the  most  trusted  contains  a  passage  (xxi.  24)  that  adds  con- 
of  the  band  he  obviously  was.  Why  is  his  firmation  to  our  belief  that  the  apostle  John 
name  concealed?  Unless  he  is  the  writer  wrote  the  gospel.  The  words  contain  a 
of  the  narrative,  what  possible  reason  could  statement  £at  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
there  be  for  this  concealment?  The  author  loved  wrote  these  things,  that  is,  this  entire 
does  not  scruple  to  mention  other  apostles  Scripture.  An  attestation  is  subjoined  from 
by  name.  The  concealment  seems  to  have  others:  'We  know  that  his  testimony  is  true.' 
been  dictated  by  modesty;  especially  as  the  Who  these  were  may  have  been  well  known 
disciple  in  question  appears  in  a  position  so  in  primitive  times. 

Ikvoured,  and  receives  at  the  cross  of  his  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  fourth  gospel 

Master  a  testimonial  of  endearment  so  dis-  which  determines  it  to  have  been  written  by 

tinguished.  Well  may  the  writer  have  shrunk  the  apostle  John.     Two  persons  by  name 

from  the  egotistic  J  or  toe,  when  he  must  have  John   appear  in   the   evangelical    history, 

spoken  of  himself  in  connection  with  actions  namely,  John  the  Baptist  and  John  the  apos- 

to  teiy  mentioii  of  whidi  would  have  worn  tls.    Iliess  coqld  bs   known  from  fiiob 
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odier  only  by  ft  dlBtinetlTe  ntnie.  Sacth  eriiieism  be  daahed  in  pieces  on  this  roekj 
name  is  giren  by  the  three  synoptical  writ-  than  this  rock  under  the  hammer  of  criticism 
era.  The  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  omits  I,  however,  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  God's  wHl 
the  distinctlTe  epithet  Why  T  Becaose  he  these  two  should  exist  with  and  by  means 
felt  that  no  one  could  confound  himself,  the  of  each  other,  as  gifts  of  one  and  Uie  same 
writer,  with  John  of  whom  he  wrote.  Henoe  Holy  and  Wise  Spirit'  How  destitute  of 
the  omission  implies  that  John  the  apostle  foundation  is  the  opinion  of  Bruno  Bauer  to 
wrote  the  fourth  gospeL  In  every  writer  which  we  have  just  alluded,  may  be  gathered 
some  sppellation  to  distinguish  between  the  fkom  the  general  tenor  of  our  previous  re- 
two  Johns  was  indiqiensable.  The  synop-  marks,  and  from  tfie  following  testimony  of 
ties  find  that  distinction  in  sn  epithet,  '  the  Credner,  whose  learning  and  experience,  as 
Baptist  ;*  the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel  in  well  as  die  tendency  of  his  mind,  in  theologi- 
a  fact,  namely,  that  he  was  himself  one  of  cal  sulgeets,  give  an  assurance  Uiat  he  had 
these  Johns — the  other  John,  that  is,  John  satisfsotory  evidence  for  these  words  :^-^  The 
the  apostle.  For  the  fdU  comprehension  of  entire  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  gospel, 
the  force  of  this  argument  it  is  only  neces-  and  a  crowd  of  particulars  which  are  distin- 
sary  to  add,  that  when  the  books  of  the  New  gnished  for  great  exactness,  are  of  such  a 
Testament  were  first  put  forth,  the  authorship  kind  that  they  could  have  proceeded  only  from 
of  them  was  in  general  matter  of  public  noto-  an  eye-witness.  To  assume  in  relation  to 
riety  with  the  readers  for  whom  they  were  these  detsils  the  existence  of  fUsification  and 
in  each  case  specislly  intended.  deeeption  is  inadmissible,  since  the  greater 
Till  towards  the  end  of  the  ei|^teenth  oea-  part  of  them  are  unessential  and  incidental, 
tury  the  authenticity  of  this  gospel  was  gene-  the  obvious  products  of  a  man  who,  as  an 
rally  acknowledged ;  only  the  Alogi  in  eariy  eye-witness,  narrates  in  a  simple,  inartistio 
times  contested  it  on  dogmatic  grounds,  manner.  Indeed,  for  one  who  calmly  studies 
Evanson  led  the  way  in  raising  doubte  which  the  gospel,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  intentional 
have  since  been  made  into  positive  denials,  fklseness ;  and  only  the  most  nnnatnrsl  per^ 
especially  in  Germany,  where  Bruno  Bauer^  verseness,  only  an  arbitrary  one-sidedness 
following  Strauss,  has  at  length  gone  to  the  which  laughs  historical  criticism  to  scora, 
extreme  of  pronouncing  ito  snbUme  nanw-  ean  find  in  it  an  appearance  of  improper 
tives  to  be  known  and  intended  fabrications,  purpose '  (Das  Nme  TetUuMnt,  i.  888). 
Among  the  Germans,  the  first  distinguished  We  must  not  here  omit  to  call  to  the 
assailant  of  John's  gospel  was  Bretsohneider  reader's  attention  the  bearing  which  these 
(ProbabiUa)f  who  has  since  revoked  his  ob-  facte  have  on  the  theory  of  Strauss.  To  that 
Jections,  and  employed  his  learning  in  de-  theory  an  unanswerable  reply  is  given  when 
fending  the  position  that  John  the  apostle  it  is  shown  that  a  gospel  like  that  of  John 
was  ite  author.  Most  of  the  olgections  were  proceeded  firom  the  pen  of  an  apostle ;  for  we 
derived  from  the  gospel  itself;  on  which  ae-  are  then  assured  that  it  is  an  historical,  not 
count  we  have  given  it  a  careftil  renew,  and  a  mythological,  foundation  on  which  repose 
from  ito  own  contente  have  been  led  to  a  full  the  facte  and  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
conviction  of  ite  authenticity.  Indeed,  this  The  author  of  this  gospel  has  himself  as- 
gospel  more  than  any  other  carries  ite  his-  signed  the  object  with  a  view  to  which  he 
tory  in  ite  own  bosom.  On  this  account  wrote  it  His  object  was  twofold :  I.  that  his 
chiefly  we  adopt  with  confidence  and  satis-  readers  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
faction  the  wcvds  of  perhaps  the  most  fair  the  Son  of  God ;  and  II.  that,  believing,  they 
as  well  as  carefixl  and  learned  of  ite  exposi-  might  have  life  through  his  name  (xx.  81 ). 
tors,  Lilcke,  who,  in  the  Preface  (voL  ii.)  to  In  agreement  with  this  aim,  special  stress 
the  third  edition  of  his  Cmnmmitar  (Bonn,  is  laid  on  faith  in  Christ  as  die  divinely- 
1843),  observes,  '  Critical  inquiry  regarding  appointed  means  of  salvation  (iii.  15,  16, 
the  gospel  of  John  is  not  yet  terminated,  and  86 ;  v.  24 ;  xvii.  8 ;  xx.  27, 29).  This  double 
I  have  self-criticism  enough  not  to  suppose  otgect  accords  with  the  kind  of  double  aim 
that  I  have  solved  all  the  problems.  New  that  we  have  found  in  the  gospel,  which 
developments  in  the  church  and  systematic  seems  to  have  been  intended  both  to  rectify 
theology  will  bring  new  questions  and  doubte,  the  eonvietions  of  professed  Christians  and 
whilst  those  that  have  arisen  in  the  actual  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of 
state  of  our  knowledge  will  not  in  all  cases  Christ  One  point  in  which  correction  of 
be  removed.  In  the  frree  development  of  opinions  existing  in  the  church  appears  to 
criticism,  however,  I  see  an  ordinance  of  have  been  intended  was,  the  low  Jewish  no- 
God  which  man  must  not  destroy.  But  tion  of  the  visible  second  appearance  of  the 
whithersoever  inquiry  may  turn,  of  one  thing  Saviour  as  an  event  on  the  eve  of  taking 
the  almost  daily  perusal  of  this  gospel  for  place.  But  the  tenor  of  the  thoughte  shows 
more  than  twenty  years  has  fully  convinced  that  the  writer  had  a  more  general  aim. 
me,  namely,  that  so  long  as  the  church  is  That  aim  was,  to  glorify  Christ  by  exhibiting 
in  the  world,  the  gospel  of  John,  with  the  him  in  the  intimate  relations  which  he  bore 
three  others,  belongs  to  the  rocks  on  which  to  the  universal  Father  (xx.  17).  Other 
the  Lord  has  built  his  ohuroh.    Sooner  will  evangeliste  had  said  little  on  this  important 
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theme.    With  pnrely  Jewish  yiews  they  had,  Father,  he  hath  declared  or  set  hhn  forth 
in  their  oonceptioo  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  not  (i.  14,  18).     Corresponding  with  the  two 
risen  above  the  type  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  states  of  mind  to  conciliate  which  it  was 
prophets.    Matthew  and  Luke  had,  indeed,  composed,  the  gospel  has  a  twofold  charac- 
shown  that  his  birth  was  miraeolons  (does  ter,  being  a  union  of  the  rational  and  the 
John  mean  to  deny  itf    See  vi.  42).    But  mystic  elements  of  the  human  soul.    Bat 
there  was  yet  a  far  higher  Tiew.    And  that  these  two  elements,  if  dereloped  in  their  wid- 
▼iew  was  such  as  was  suited  for  and  de-  est  applications,  are  evolved  from  a  single 
mauded  by  the  state  of  mind  with  a  special  fact    That  feot  is,  the  union  of  the  mind  of 
regard  to  which  John  wrote.    In  the  first  Ood  with  the  universe  as  manifested  in  the 
place,  the  low  notions  prevalent  in  the  ehureh  creation  and  redemption  of  the  world,  which, 
needed  correction.    In  the  seoond,  persons  with  Providence,  form  in  John's  coneep- 
of  heathen  lineage,  especially  the  cultivated  tion  one  continued  act    This  manifestation, 
and  philosophicid,  were  not  likely  to  be  con-  moreover,  is  viewed  tiom  one  sinf^e  point, 
ciliated  by  such  a  representation  of  the  Son-  namely,  that  phase  of  it  which  is  found  set 
ship  of  Jesus  as  would  remind  them  of  the  Ibrth  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.   John  is  not 
fables  respecting  the  intercourse  of  gods  with  a  Greek  philosopher  speculating  at  large  in 
men,  and  the  half  divine,  half  human  off-  the  boundless  region  of  thought,  but  a  Jew- 
spring  which  were  held  to  have  hence  sprung,  ish  apostle  who  conducts  his  argument  with 
The  miraculous  conception  brought  no  con-  the  Old  Testament  in  his  mind.    Yet  was 
viction  to  their  minds.    As  little  could  they  it  necessary  to  find  some  ground  common  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  that  argument  which  Hebraism  and  philosophy.    Without  a  con- 
made  Jesus  a  descendant  of  Bavid,  or  even  oeption  admitted  on  both  sides,  the  argu- 
of  Abraham.    His  cures  of  the  demoniacs  meut  could  not  be  constructed.   The  required 
was  equally  of  little  avail  with  them.    These  common  idea  he  found  in  the  Logos.    This 
points  John,  therefore,  leaves  on  one  side,  term  with  the  Greek  signified  reason  and  its 
not  because  Uiey  were  without  truth 'and  manifestation,  speech.    As  reason,  the  Logos 
force,  but  because  they  were  unsuited  to  his  was  the  original  type  and  formative  principle 
purpose.    It  is  no  local  argument  that  he  of  the  nniverse.  As  speech,  it  was  the  instru- 
meant  to  propound.    He  addresses  the  mind  ment  by  which  all  that  was  actual  came  into 
of  the  world ;  his  proof  must  be  general  in  existence.     Reason,  or  wisdom,  conceived, 
its  bearing  and  philosophical  in  its  essence,  devised,  ordered ;  speech  gave  the  command 
What  is  local  he  must  decline,  in  order  to  and  executed  the  determinations  of  the  Di- 
bring  out  the  universal  in  its  due  promi-  vine  will.    But  this  was  the  view  given,  only 
nence  and  full  force.    The  state  of  mind  in  facts  rather  than  description,  by  Moses  in 
which  he  has  in  view  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  his  sublime  aooount  of  the  creation.    There 
sense  of  the  term,  a  heathen  one.    A  ra-  are  found  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Word  of 
tionalistic  tendency  had  taken  possession  of  God,  both  in  contact  with  matter,  and  pro- 
a  large  class  of  thinking  and  cultivated  per-  duoing  the  entire  universe.    The  operation 
sons,  who  in  consequence  had  renounced  of  the  same  devisory  and  executive  powers 
the  fables  of  the  prevalent  idolatry,  and  were  were  seen  throughout  the  Hebrew  history, 
seekmg,  without  being  able  to  find,  light  which  was  a  record  of  God's  dealings  with 
and  peace  in  philosophy.    Such,  however,  man,  and  was  beheld  in  a  special  display  in 
was  the  spirit  of  the  day,  especially  as  ma-  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  Now  the  Logos, 
nifested  in  Aaia  Minor,  where  John's  influ-  or  reason,  intelligence,  or  wisdom,  is  the  very 
enoe  seems  chiefly  to  have  lain,  that  with  essence  of  God,  who  is  mind.    Hence  the 
this  rationalistic  was  blended  another  ele-  Logos  is  not  merely  divine,  but  God,  for  it 
ment,  which,  coming  from  the  still  famous  is  God's  essence.    God  may  be  considered 
philosophy  of  the  East,  had  attracted  and  and  termed  Logos,  or  intelligence,  as  much 
charmed  the  minds  of  thinkers  with  a  mys-  as  love.    The  Logos,  therefore,  viewed^  as 
ticism  that  promised  to  raise  the  believer  constituting  God,  is  God.    But  God's  mind 
into  the  very  council-chamber  of  creative  made  its  behests  known  by  his  Word.    The 
wisdom,  and  thence  to  give  him  the  means  expressions  of  what  is  divine  must  them- 
of  solving  the  great  spiritual  mysteries  of  selves  be  divine.    Hence  the  Word,  or  Lo- 
the  universe.     John  had  then  to  meet,  sa-  gos,  viewed  as  God's  uttered  will,  his  instm- 
tisfy,  convince,  and  win  over  to  the  church,  ment,  Is  with  himself  equally  divine.    And 
men  of  these  two  oombined  tendencies.    He  in  this  its  instrumental  character,  the  Logos 
wrote  with  a  view  to  philosophical  states  of  was  with  God  before  it  was  put  forth.    Thus 
mind,  and  therefore  penned  a  philosophical  there  arose  before  John's  mind  two  concep- 
demonstration,  proving   that  divine  truth,  tions — the  internal  Logos,  or  essential  wis* 
the  loftiest  knowledge,  true  blessedness,  and  dom ;  the  uttered  Logos,  or  instrumental  wis- 
etemal  life,  were  all  to  be  gained  in  Jesus  dom.    Both  are  divine ;  both  are  God,  but 
Christ,  in  whom  the  infinite  reason  or  Word  under  two  difierent  aspects.     This  view  of 
of  God  was  made  flesh ;  so  that  while  no  man  God  and  his  relation  to  the  world,  John,  hav- 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the  onfy-begotten  ing  developed  it  in  the  first  thirteen  verses 
Son  which  is  (now)  in  the  bosom  of  the  of  the  proem  to  his  gospel,  brings  to  bear 
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•11  the  great  quettion  before  him  by  deeltr-  17).  LeAving  to  the  reader  the  office  of 
ing  (14),  *  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  snd  foUowing  oat  in  detail  the  thoughts  whieh 
dwelt  among  as,  ftiU  of  graee  snd  trath.'  John  develops  in  the  eonrse  of  his  nana- 
The  remainder  of  the  book  is  oooapied  in  txwe,  we  subjoin  a  fow  referenoes  tending 
establishing  and  illustrating  this  position ;  to  show  that  the  idea  of  Jesus  oifered  I7 
whieh  thus  makes  good  the  Uieme  that  Jesus  this  SYsngelist  is  of  a  mueh  more  elevated 
is  not  onlj  the  Christ,  but  ifae  Son  of  God,  kind  than  what  is  found  in  Matthew's  gos 
belief  in  whom  gives  true  light  and  endless  pel.  Compare  John  viiL  46  with  liatt  xix. 
liHe.  Here,  then,  was  sn  argument  which  17;  and  in  illustration  of  John's  conception, 
was  firee  from  all  that  was  Jewish,  partial,  consult  i.  1 ;  iL  24,  25;  z.  80;  xiv*  9;  zx.  28. 
and  temporary.  Here  was  a  view  which  Matt,  zzvi  88,  uq,,  with  John  ziL  27,  28 ; 
plsoed  Jesus  the  Christ  in  immediate  union  Matthew  zzvi  06,  with  John  zviii.  10 ;  Matt 
with  the  onadve  Ifind  of  the  universe.  Ab-  zzvL  47,  with  John  zvi  88— zviii.  11 ;  Matt 
soluts  truth  must  result  firom  absolute  wis-  zzvii.  46,  with  John  zis.  20,  ttq. 
dom,  and  absolute  wisdom  is  looked  for  Speciidly  diflerent  from  that  of  the  synop- 
nowhere  but  in  the  absolute  and  all-crea-  tieal  evsngelists  is  the  tone  of  John's  gospel 
ting  Mind.  John,  standing  on  Hebrew  respecting  the  period  of  suffering  and  death 
ground,  raised  Christianity  into  tne  absolute  which  ushered  in  the  resuirection.  Through- 
and  universal  religion.  The  Logos,  which  is  out,  indeed,  we  find  Jesus  in  the  first  a  no- 
Ood,  was  made  flesh  in  its  founder,  who»  ble  but  suffering,  and  to  some  eztent  de- 
having  oome  from  Ood,  had  now  returned  jeoted  man,  *the  man  of  sorrows;'  in  the 
to  God  (ziii.  8),  and  prepared  places  in  his  second,  he  is  from  the  first  the  Son  and 
Father's  house  for  all  his  faithfrd  followers  image  of  God,  assailed  by,  but  superior  to, 
(ziv.  1 — 8).  sll  earthly  powers,  over  which,  so  far  as  they 

The  essentisl  aim,  then,  of  this  gospel,  is  sie  evil,  he  gains  an  easy  conquest,  and  on 

the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  (ii.  whieh,  so  far  as  they  are  one  with  God  and 

11)  as  displayed  in  his  estsblishing  a  reli-  himself^  he  conilBrs  endless  blessings.   Even 

gion  which,  spiritual  in  its  nature,  universsl  the  hour  of  his  darkness  and  humiliation  is 

in  its  spread,  and  everiasting  in  its  opera-  home  like  a  conqueror,  for  it  is  emphatically 

tion  end  eflects,  should  supersede  Judaism  the  period  of  his  glory,  inasmuch  as  it  ezhi- 

and  every  form  and  relict  of  Judaical  nssges  bits  and  proves  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  and 

foid  notions.    This  aim  is  pursued  in  a  re-  LU  intimate  union  with  his  heavenly  Father, 
gular  and  systematic  arrangement,  which        The  cause  of  this  difference  may  be  found 

implies  a  longer  duration  of  our  Lord's  min-  in  the  tenor  of  the  observations  now  made 

istry  than  is  of  necessity  involved  m  the  (see  Gospsls).    John  had  sn  argument  to 

synoptieal  govpels.    See  Jssus  Chbist.  conduct  very  different  from  that  which  is 

The  subject-matter  may  be  rsnged  under  maintained  by  the  other  evangelists.  Their 
two  heads :  water  and  bread.  The  first,  as  view  hsd  been  given.  His  followed.  Both 
a  purifying  element,  is  introduced  by  the  they  snd  he  wrote  with  specific  oljects,  and 
bi^tism  of  John,  ezemplified  in  the  water-  of  oourse  wrote  so  as  to  secure  their  purpose, 
jugs  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  (ii.),  mentioned  In  such  a  ease  differences  were  unavoidable, 
as  essentisl  in  the  new  birth  (iil.  0),  pre-  sndthe  natural  consequence  of  ciroumstsnces. 
sented  in  the  <  much  water '  found  at  iSnon  But  for  the  causes  of  these  diversities  we 
(iii.  28),  in  the  well  of  Syehar  (iv.  0,  t«q.),  should  probably  have  had  only  one  gospeL 
where  Jesus  himself  gives  to  it  an  allego-  The  sflluenceof  our  means  of  Imowing  Jesus 
ricsl  and  typical  import,  and  lastly  at  the  arises  from  diversities  in  the  ohurob,  and 
Pool  of  Bethesda  (v.  2,  fsg.),  at  which  our  ftom.  vsrious  wants  of  the  sge  in  which  the 
Lord  manillBSted  his  glory  in  tfie  cure  of  the  gospel  was  published ;  snd  similar  varieties 
impotent  man.  The  second  leading  idea,  in  men's  minds  and  feelings  mske  the  ez- 
that  of  bread,  is  illustrated  in  its  spiritusl  istenee  of  several  gospels  still  desirable, 
import  and  application  in  the  feeding  of  the  Unity  in  diversity  here,  as  in  all  other  de- 
five  thousand  (vi.  0»M9.;  see  26,  27),  in  the  partments  of  the  universe,  is  God's  plan  for 
exhibition  of  the  true  manna  or  heavenly  the  Airthersnce  of  human  good, 
food  (vi.  81),  which  is  Jesus  himself  oonsi-  The  peculiar  msimer  in  which  John  has 
dered  in  his  doctrine  and  spiritusl  influence  ezhibited  his  argument,  was  no  doubt  in  part 
(80,  My.),  and  in  the  last  supper  (ziii.).  determined  by  his  own  character,  which. 
Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  is  thus  prssented  as  being  speculative,  transceudentsl,  ideslistie, 
a  type  of  the  substantial  nutriment  afforded  devout,  and  loving,  carried  his  thoughts  to 
to  the  soul  by  the  great  householder.  In  the  summits  of  the  universe  and  into  the 
union  with  water,  it  is  intended  to  ezhibit  essence  of  things;  leading  him  to  scrutinise 
the  sufllcienoy  of  the  gospel  for  sll  the  pur-  with  reverence  the  depths  of  the  Divine  Mind, 
poses  of  q»iritual  life,  in  opposition  to  '  the  to  trace  out  its  connection  with  matter  snd 
beggarly  dements'  (G&l.iv.9)  of  the  Jewish  human  intelligence,  and  so  to  draw  a  tacit 
law  and  a  Jndaising  Christianity;  for  those  psrallel  between  the  old  creation  recorded 
elements  are  only  '  a  shadow  of  things  to  by  Moses,  and  the  new  creation  effected  by 
eome,  bat  the  body  is  of  Christ'  (Col.  ii.  Christ     A  writer  having   those  qualities 
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oonld  do  no  other  than  prodaoe  •  portrait  miUioi'b  lift.  From  iL  18,  however,  it  would 
of  Jesoe  Terj  different  from  that  drawn  by  appear  to  have  been  written  wfafle  yet  theiw 
*  Matthew  the  pabliean/  Yet,  though  differ-  lived  those  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
ent,  the  four  portraits  fonnd  in  the  erange-  Jesns  from  the  beginning, 
lists  have  enoogh  in  eommon  to  assnie  us  The  general  aim  of  the  letter  is  dedared, 
that  they  were  taken  fhrom  the  same  dinne  In  y.  18,  to  be,  to  instmet  and  confirm  be- 
original,  and  they  have  also  so  mneh  that  is  lierers  in  the  true  doctrine  tonehing  die  Son 
traly  homan  and  tnily  diiine  as  to  warrant  of  Ood,  so  tfiat  they  might  obtain  eternal 
the  oonTietion  that  it  was  a  reality  fkom  life.  Henee  it  appears  tfiat  the  occasion 
whidi  the  artists  severally  drew ;  and  sneb  a  was  twofold  tfie  ezislsnoe  o#  error,  and  a 
reality,  so  great  and  sublime,  as  they  of  them-  shortcoming  in  Christian  perfection.  The 
selves  conld  not  even  have  eoneelved,  mneh  peeoliar  emphasis  with  which,  in  the  begin- 
less  portrayed.    ning,  the  writer  insists  on  his  own  perscaial 

JOHN,  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OENE-  aequaintanee  with  tiie  Saviour,  points  to 
BAL  OF,  was  nniversally  leeeived  In  the  speonlalion  as  tilie  sonree  of  the  enors  ha 
ancient  ehnreh  as  the  work  of  the  apostls  woold  coneet  The  phraseology,  too,  hers 
whose  name  it  bears.  This  ontwaid  tasti-  used  shows  that  he  had  to  combat  visionary 
mony  is  in  fall  aeeordanee  with  dear  indi-  notions.  Jesns  idiile  on  earth  was  a  real 
eations  contained  in  the  letter  itselt  The  man— an  ofeject  heard,  seen,  contemplated, 
opening  words  snflloe  to  show  tfiat  it  pro-  and  handled ;  and  not  one  of  the  liuicied 
eeeded  firom  one  i^o  had  had  petsonal  ae*  Aons,  or  seeming  men,  of  the  cnirent  philo- 
qnaintance  with  the  great  personsge  of  whom  sophy  (iv.  5),  which  in  denying  that  Jesns 
it  chiefly  speaks.  Comp.  iv.  14.  Indeed,  die  waa  in  trath  a  man,  was  antichriat  (iL  23 ; 
epistle  so  much  resembles  the  gospel  in  Ian-  iv.  2),  a  seducer  (iL  26 ;  iii  7),  and  a  liar 
gnage,  phraseology,  forms  of  expression  and  (iL  4).  In  opposition  to  whom,  John  statea 
ideas,  that  the  two  obviously  had  one  author.  Uie  grand  truths  of  the  gospel  (L  1 — 8 ;  iv. 
The  apostle  John  is  a  peenliar  writer.  His  1,  ts^.),  urging  evidenee  to  diow  that  Jesos, 
thoui^ts  and  his  forms  of  utterance  have  no  as  the  Christ,  received  testimony  no  less  pal- 
parallel  in  the  Scriptures,  so  that  we  find  pable  than  high  and  convincing  (v.  6-^10). 
here  a  trustworthy  ground  of  assnranee  that  The  fUse  teachers,  however,  mahitained  their 
the  epistle  was  written  by  the  author  of  the  caase  against  ttie  apostle  (iv.  1-— 8),  specially 
gospcL  So  extensive  and  minute  is  the  ao-  alleging  that  his  views  were  novel  (iL  7) ; 
cordancelietween  the  two,  that  we  can  only  and  when  they  oould  not  prevail,  they  left 
make  a  few  references,  leaving  the  verifi-  the  church  (iL  19).  Onwhicfa  John  declares 
cation  of  our  position,  in  the  main,  to  die  that  his  doctrine  reached  back  to  the  eailiest 
reader^s  own  industry.  Compare  <  littte  ehil-  periods  (L  1 ;  iL  7, 18, 14,  24 ;  iiL  11 ),  but 
dren,'  used  aftctionately  in  xiii.  88,  with  yet  had  a  new  aspect,  so  that '  the  true  light 
1  John  IL  1, 12,  28;  *lay  down  life,'  x.  15,  now  shineth'  (iL  8) ;  since  the  Logos,  the 
17,  with  1  John  iiL  16;  'the  wodd,'  i.  9, 10,  exhibition  of  which  in  relation  to  Christ!- 
29,  frequently  with  1  John  ii.  1ft— 17;  fre-  anity  oonstitnted  the  great  peculiarity  of  his 
qnently  '  flesh,'  L  18, 14,  witili  1  John  iL  16,  dooteine,  was  only  a  revival  and  application 
iv.  2,  8 ; '  the  true  Ood,'  vii.  28,  xvii.  8,  with  to  the  gospel  of  trudi  whieh  waa  as  dd  as 
1  John  V.  20 ;  *  (he  light,'  L  4,  5,  7—9,  with  die  creation  in  whieh  it  was  first  displayed. 
1  John  L  0,  7,  iL  8 ;  •everlasting  Ufa,'  iii.  15,  •  Tk»  S§eond  EputU  of  Johm*  was  written 
86,  iirequently  with  1  John  1,  2,  ii.  25,  &o. ;  by  one  who  styles  himself  *  the  Elder,'  to  a 
<  the  tmth/  v.  88,  with  1  John  L  6,  6,  Ac.  aingle  individual,  whom  the  author  terms 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Christians  (L  4,  <  the  elect  lady,'  or  *  die  noble  Kuria'  (18). 

5;  iL  1,  18;  V.  18)  in  part  converted  from  Knria,  it  appears,  had  children,  some  of 

heatheidsm   (v.  21),  and   intimately  con-  i^om  were  walking  in  the  truth  (i.  4),  and 

neeted  with  the  author  (ii.  18,  19,  21,  24),  a  sister,  also  having  children  (18),  with  or  near 

BO  as,  apparendy,  to  form  with  him  one  com-  whom  probably  Kuria's  children  were,  and 

mnnity  or  church.    Uniting  this  with  the  from  whose  place  of  abode  the  author  seems 

fact  that  John  lived  the  latter  part  of  his  to  write.    This  brief  epistle  wears  the  ap- 

Itfe,  fkt>m  about  70  to  100  A.D.,  in  Asia  pearanee  of  a  private  communication,  its 

Minor,  and  mainly  at  Ephesos,  we  come  to  object  spparenUy  being,  to  give  Knria  infor- 

the   conclusion  that  it   was   designed  for  mation  respecting  her  own  children.    What 

the  Christians  in  that  part  of  the  worid,  ithasof  a  doctrinal  character  may  have  been 

who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  apos-  inddentaL    The  tone  of  thought  and  forms 

tie's  personal  ministry.    From  its  aiming  at  of  expression  in  general  resemble  those  of 

a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  was  affoMed  theaposUe  John ;  but  the  sentiment  found  in 

by  any  one  church,  it  seems  to  have  acquired  v.  10  is  too  harsh  to  have  proceeded  from 

the  epithet  of  General  or  Catholic,  a  word  him  when  advanced  in  the  Christisn  life, 

which  is  sometimes  misused  as  signifying  and  the  term  'mercy'  in  the  ssiutntion  (8) 

canonical.    The  tone  of  mature  and  mellow  is  not  in  John's  manner. 

Christian  love  with  which  it  is  leavened,  Irenmis,  early  in  the  second  century,  is 

refers  the  epistle  to  a  late  period  of  the  diought  to  oils  from  this  epistle  as  being  the 
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ffodnotioii  of  John  the  ftpottle.    But  it  was  tfie  WTeu  ohtuohes,  typified  by  the  seten 

HOC  neeiT«d  into  the  Syriae  canon,  and  En-  candlesticks  (i).    Then  en  sues  a  letter  dic- 

aehina  plaoes  it  among  the  Antilegonwna,  or  tated  to  ite  chnrch  of  Ephesos,  in  which, 

books  which  some  ngeoted.  That  it  was  com*  wifli  commendation  of  its  endnranee,  specisl 

posed  near  the  taiminatiott  of  the  first  een-  mention  is  made  of  its  haring  detected  some 

tnry,  or  the  eommeneement  of  the  seoond,  who  falsely  claimed  tobe  apostles,  and  *  hated 

appears  erident  from  the  errors  to  which  it  the  deeds  of  tiie  Nicolaitanes.'    Blame  is, 

makes  reteenoe.     It  is  eqnally  clear  that  it  howerer,  pronounced  in  conseqfnenee  of  its 

eame  either  ftom  Jcrihn  or  one  like-minded  having  left  its  '  first  lo^'  (IL  1 — 7).  A  com- 

witfa  himseil  Now,  there  was  another  John,  monication  is  then  ei\)oined  to  the  chnrch 

distingoiahed  as  '  tiM  Elder,*  or  <  Presbyter,'  in  Smyrna,  who,  while  beset  by  the  syna- 

the  very  title  prefixed  to  these  lew  Torses,  who  gogne  of  Satan,  that  say  they  are  Jews  and 

resided  at  Ephesos  near  the  end  of  the  first  are  not,  are  enoooraged  to  be  faithftd  onto 

oentnry.    If  we  may  safely  Mlow  Pspias,  a  death.     At  the  termination  of  this  letter, 

eontemporary  or  sneoessor  of  the  sposUes,  as  mention  is  made  of  the  second  death  as  that 

given  in  Evsebios  (iii.  80),  in  considering  Ikom  which  true  bellerers  should  be  exempt 

Presbyter  Johannes  as  a  disci|rfe  of  our  Lord,  (8 — 11).     Next  comes  an  epistie  to  the 

tlien  the  statement  of  Irsnvns  is  consistent  chnroh  in  Pergsmos,  who  are  represented  as 

witii  the  idea  tiiat  this  *  Elder,'  or  <  Presbyter,'  dwellmg  where  is  Satan's  seat,  unmored  by 

was  the  author  of  the  epistie,  since  Iren»us  persecution  and  the  martyrdom  of  Antipas. 

does  not  use  the  terra  *  apostie,'  but  *  disciple  Tet  they  are  reproved  for  eating  things  saori- 

of  the  Lord.'    And  if  the  letter  was  known  fieed  unto  idols,  snd  committing  fornication, 

to  hare  proceeded  flrom  Johannes  Presbyter,  according  to  tiieir  former  Pagan  customs,  but 

and  not  John  tiie  apostie,  this  snfflcientiy  eontraiy  to  the  decree  of  tiie  apostolic  synod 

accounts  for  its  not  being  at  first  considered  (Acts  xv.  29).  They  were  also  infected  with  the 

9M  of  apostolic  or  canonical  authority.  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes  (11 — 17).    The 

What  has  hers  been  observed  respecting  church  in  Thyatira  next  comes  on  the  scene, 

the  snthorship  of  the  Second,  may  in  the  whose  woAs  and  improvement  are  lauded, 

main  be  applied  to  the  same  point  in  regard  but  severe  admonition  is  administered  in 

to '  the  Third  Epistie  of  John.'  eonsequenoe  of  some  idolatrous  tendencies 

If  Horn  these  general  fbcts  we  attempt  to  (17 — 29).  The  church  in  Sardis  is  then  se- 

deduce  the  exact  place  iHiers,  and  the  exact  verely  admoni^ed  as  merely  having  a  name 

time  when,  tiie  letter  was  written,  we  may  to  live,  yet  in  it  are  a  few  who  have  not  de- 

easily  be  led  to  enoneous  conclusions,  or  filed  their  garments  (iii.  1 — 6).     Praise  is 

indulge  in  coi^ectnres.  It  is  therefore  better  now  bestowed  on  the  church  in  Philadelphia, 

to  leave  our  information  in  tiie  state  in  which  who  did  well  in  tiie  midst  (rf  temptotion  sris- 

we  find  it  left  by  Divine  Providence.  ing  Ikom  the  synagogue  of  Satan.    In  the 

JOHN  THE  DIVINE,  THE  BEYELA-  immediate  prospect  of  the  advent  of  Christ, 

TION  OF,  belongs  in  substance  to  the  class  ite  members  are  exhorted  to  persevere,  on 

of  prophetical  books,  having  for  ite  founds^  the  promise  that  tiiose  who  did  should  have 

tion  die  predictions  of  Jesus  found  in  Matt  written  on  them  the  name  of  the  city  of  God, 

xxiv.  XXV.,  and  being  doeely  eonneoted  with  the  new  Jerusslem,  which  cometh  down  out 

the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testsment,  espe-  of  heaven  from  Ood  (7-- 18).  Finally,  a  re- 

cially  those  of  a  later  period,  as  is  seen  in  the  buke  is  administersd  to  the  Laodieeans  be- 

prevalence  of  symbolical  language.  The  fol-  cause  they  were  neither  cold  nor  hot  (14 — J  8  ). 

lowing  is  sa  outline  of  the  eontente  of  the  Then  follows  aconclusion  to  this  the  first  great 

Apocalypse.  division  (i.-*iii.)  of  the  book.  The  conclusion 

After  a  brief  introdoetion  declaring  the  contains  warning,  encouragement,  and  invita- 

eirenmstsnces  under  which  the  Bev^rtion  tion.    The  second  act  (iv. — ^xi.)  in  this  sub* 

was  made,  the  writer  proceeds  to  state  what  lime  drama  carries  the  seer  snd  his  reader  into 

he  saw  and  heard.    Being  in  the  spirit  on  heaven,  where  the  former  in  a  vision  (*  in  the 

the  Lord's-day  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  he  spirit,' iv.  2)  beholdsathrone,andone  that  sat 

heard  a  great  voice  eommanding  him,  in  the  on  the  throne,  around  which  were  twenty  el- 

nsme  of  Alpha  and  Omega,  to  write  a  book  ders  sitting,  dotfaed  in  white,  and  seven  lamps 

to  the  seven  churches  ot  Asia  Minor.    He  of  fire,  the  seven  spirito  of  God,  a  sea  of  glass 

turned  to  see  the  speaker,  and  beheld  seven  slso,  four  beasto  ftiU  of  eyes  before  and  be- 

golden  candlesticks,  in  tiw  midst  of  which  hind,  having  each  six  wings,  which  sing  the 

was  one  like  the  Son  of  Man,  or  Messiah,  praise  of  God  continually,  and  are  accom- 

laaving  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars,  and  panied  in  this  worship  by  the  elders  (iv.). 

out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  In  the  right  hand  of  tiie  occupant  of  the 

sword,  who,  declaring  himself  to  be  him  tiiat  throne  is  a  book  scaled  witii  seven  seals,  to 

*  Uveth  and  was  dead,'  and  as  having '  the  keys  break  which  none  is  ftrnnd  save  the  Lion  of 

of  hell  and  of  death,'  bade  him  write  what  tiie  tribe  of  Juddi,  who  appears  as  a  Lamb 

he  had  seen,  as  things  wiiieh  would  shortly  that  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns  snd 

tske  place ;  at  the  same  time  expounding  seven  eyes.  On  taking  the  book  he  is  bailed 

the  wtma  tters  as  the  (goaidisn)  angels  of  vrith  a  universal  Jubilee  of  praise  ^v.).  When 
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the  Lamb  has  broken  one  of  the  seals,  a  and  taken  to  hearen.    At  last  the  sewiidi 
white  horse  appears  with  a  rider,  having  in  angel  sounds,  when  voices  in  heaven  deohu* 
his  hand  a  bow,  who  reoeives  a  orown,  and  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  beeome 
goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conqner.    The  the  kingdoms  of  Christ    With  a  sublime 
second  seal  is  opened,  when  there  is  seen  *  halleliqah  this  second  act  is  brooght  to  ft 
red  horse,  whose  rider,  receiving  a  sword,  is  termination  (xi.).     Immediately,  Uiere  ap- 
empowered  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  pears  a  great  wonder  in  heaven — a  woman 
The  opening  of  the  third  seal  displays  a  clothed  with  the  snn,  and  the  moon  under 
black  horse,  whose  rider  has  a  pair  of  bi^  her  feet,  and  apon  her  head  a  crown  ot 
lances  in  his  hand.    A  voice  declares,  *  a  twelve  stars,  who  travails  In  birth.    Another 
measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny/    On  the  wonder  appears — a  great  red  dragon,  having 
fourth  seal's  being  broken,  Death  comes  seven  heibds  snd  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns 
forth  followed  by  HeU,  and  he  reoeives  power  on  his  heads,  stands  to  devour  the  woman's 
over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth  to  kill  with  child.    She  brings  forth  a  child  who  is  to 
sword,  &o.    The  fifth  seal  is  opened,  and  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  flees 
the  prophet  beholds  the  souls  of  them  that  into  the  wilderness.    War  in  heaven  ensues, 
were  slain  fbr  their  testimony,  who  received  Michael  casts  out  the  dngon,  the  great  de- 
white  robes,  and  are  bid  to  wait  for  their  ceiver.    This  conquest  calls  forth  jubilant 
fellow-martyrs.    At  the  opening  of  the  sixth  rqoicings.  The  dngon,  however,  being  thus 
seal, '  lo,  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  when  cast  to  earth,  persecutes  the  woman,  who 
the  sun  became  black,  and  the  stars  ot  hea-  receives  wings  to  fly  withal  into  the  wilder- 
ven  fell  to  the  earth.'  After  this,  four  angels  ness  (zii.).    Another  change  of  scene  exhl- 
take  their  stations  on  the  four  comers  of  the  bits  a  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea,  hiving  on 
earth,  holding  the  winds  and  having  power  his  seven  heads  ti^e  name  of  blaspbimy,  who 
to  hurt,  who  are  commanded  not  to  hurt  till  reoeives  his  power  firam  the  dragon,  both  of 
the  servants  of  God  sre  sesled  in  their  fore-  which  are  worshipped.    This  beast  makes 
heads.  There  are  then  sealed  12,000  in  each  war  with  the  saints.    Another  beast  appears, 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  alter  which  an  having  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  who  deceives 
anthem  is  sung  to  Ood  and  the  Lamb  by  an  by  means  of  mirades,  and  causes  all  to  re- 
innumerable  multitude,  dad  in  white,  and  hav-  ceive  on  their  foreheads  his  mark.  His  num- 
ing  palms  in  their  hands,  who  are  they  which  ber  is  666  (ziii).    The  prophets  eye  now 
have  come  out  of  gnat  tribulation,  and  now  turns  to  Mount  Zion,  where  stands  a  Lamb 
serve  God  day  and  night  in  his  temple  (vii.).  with   144^000,  having  his    Fathers  name 
Finally,  the  seventh  seal  is  broken,  when,  written  on  their  foreheads ;  when  a  new  song 
after  sUence  for  half  an  hour,  seven  angels  arises  firom  these,  the  first-fruits,  unto  God. 
stand  before  God  with  seven  trumpets,  and  Another  angel  is  then  seen  flying  in  the 
another  angel,  who  with  a  golden  censer  of-  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gos- 
fbrs  the  prayers  of  saints.    Having  cast  his  pel  to  preach  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
censer,  witli  fire  of  the  altar,  on  the  earth,  earth.    He  declares  that  the  hour  of  God's 
there  are  voices,  and  thundezings,  and  light-  judgment  is  come,  and  Babylon  is  fallen.    A 
nings,  and  an  earthquake ;  when  each  of  the  third  angel  follows,  proclaiming  wrath  to  the 
seven  angels  sounding  in  torn,  seven  por-  servants  of  the  beast,  and  bliss  to  the  dead 
touts  follow,  which  grievously  afflict  the  earth  who  die  in  the  Lord.    The  Son  of  Man  also 
(viiL),  chiefly  idolaters  (ix.,  especially  4, 20,  is  seen,  having  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle, 
21).    At  last,  the  seventh  angel  comes  down  with  which  the  esrth  is  reined  (xiv.).  Here- 
from heaven,  having  in  his  band  a  little  book,  upon  another  dgn  in  heaven — seven  angels 
who  swears  that  time  (or  dday)  shall  be  no  having  the  seven  last  plagues.  Then  appear 
longer.    The  scene  having  thus  changed  to  those  who  have  gotten  tibe  victory  over  the 
earfii,  the  seer,  after  the  manner  of  the  an-  beast,  standing  on  a  sea  of  glass,  and  hymning 
cient  prophets  (Ezekiel  iii.  I),  on  being  so  to  their  harps  the  high  praises  of  God.    The 
commanded,  eats  the  little  book,  to  prepare  temple  of  &e  tabernade  of  the  testimony  in 
him  to  prophesy  before  many  peoples  (x.).  heaven  is  opened,  and  the  seven  sngds  come 
He  then  receives  a  rod  wherewith  to  measure  out  with  their  plagues,  till  the  fiilfilment  of 
the  temple  of  God  (comp.  Ezek.  xl.  seq,);  which  no  one  can  enter  the  temple  (xv.). 
but  the  outer  court  is  not  to  be  included.  These  leagues,  as  seven  vids,  are  poured 
'  for  it  is  given  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  holy  out  on  die  earth,  causing  terrific  woes,  espe- 
city  shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty  and  two  cially  to  great  Babylon  (xvL),  whose  jndg- 
months.'    Two  witoesses  are  to  prophesy  ment,  with  the  description  of  her  chsracter, 
1260  days,  clothed  in  sackdoth.  When  their  ensues.    The  seven  heads  of  the  beast  are 
testimony  is  finished,  a  beast  ascending  out  seven  mountains,  on  which  the  woman  dt- 
of  the  bottomless  pit '  shall  make  war  agdnst  teth ;  the  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the 
them  and  kill  them,  and  their  dead  bodies  kings  of  the  earth  (xvii.).    The  next  scene 
shall  lie  in  the  great  city  which  is  spiritually  exhibits  the  Call  of  this  Babylon  in  language 
cdled  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  our  most  vivid  and  forciUe,  in  which  you  cannot 
Lord  was  crucified.*    Alter  three  days  and  a  mistake  the  model  afforded  by  Isdah  (xviii.) 
hali^  these  two  witnesses  are  restored  to  life  There  ensues  a  grand  dtird  rqoicing,  ia 
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vhieh  p«rUke  «  great  mtilUtade,  the  fonr-  its  writer  in  general  wae  to  enconrage  the 

and-twentj  elden,  and  the  four  beasts.    The  churches,  speciaUy  those  of  Asia  Minor,  in 

bniden  of  the  hymn  is»  that  the  marriage  of  which,  from  abont  the  last  third  of  the  first 

the  Lamb  is  come  and  the  mairiage  supper  centory,  lay  the  strength  of  the  Christian 

Ksdy  (oomp.  MatL  zxii.  4,  teq.).    On  this,  cause,  in  the  pure  worship  of  the  Ood  and 

the  seer  is  on  the  point  of  iUlixig  at  the  feet  Father  of  the  Lord  Jcsns  Christ,  as  distin- 

of  the  angel  from  whom  he  has  receiTed  the  gnished  from  idolatry  without  and  errors 

revelation,  bat  is  forbidden,  on  the  ground,  within  their  own  body,  and  their  natural 

<  I  am  thy  fellow-servant;*  adding,  *  the  testl-  consequence,  disobedience,  sin,  and  Tice. 

mony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy.'  For  this  great  end  another  had  to  be  sought. 

Thus  terminates  die  third  act  (zii. — ^zix*  namely,  to  strengthen  those  who  suffered  for 
1—10).    The  Iburth  and  last  act  opens  with  the  cause  of  Christ    This  aim  is  expressly 
The  Word  of  God  on  a  white  horse,  clothed  declared  in  the  words,  *  the  testimony  <^ 
la  a  vestnrs  dipped  in  blood,  followed  by  Jesos  is  the  spirit  of  tA«  prophecy*  (xix.  10); 
heavenly  armies  on  white  horses,  dothed  *  in  that  is,  the  import  or  bearing  of  ^ese  pro- 
fine  linoi,  white  and  dean.'    A  war  ensues,  phetie  instructions  is  on  the  testimony  borne 
which  ends  in  die  discomfiture  of  the  beast,  to  Jesus  by  his  confessors  and  martyrs, 
the  kings  of  the  esrlh,  and  the  false  pro-  These  aims  an  in  general  sought  by  the  ex- 
phet     Next   comes  an  angel  down  firom  hibition  of  a  great  judicial  and  penal  pro- 
heaven,  who  binds  Satan  a  thousand  years,  cedure,  iriiich,  under  the  most  gorgeous  array 
Thrones  are  then  seen,  on- which  sit  the  of  images,  partly  borrowed  firom  the  prophets 
souls  of  those  who  have  been  beheaded  for  of  the  Old  Testament,  exhibits  in  heaven, 
the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  they  reign  with  earth,  and  hades,  the  overthrow  of  the  idola- 
Christ  a  thousand  years.    The  rest  of  the  trous,  and  the  triumph  of  the  faithftil  followers 
dead,  however,  live  not  again  till  the  diou-  of  the  Lamb.  The  exposition  of  these  figures 
sand  years  are  finished.    This  is  the  first  in  toVL  would  require  a  volume.    Two  cities, 
resurrection.     At  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  are  distinctly  intended ;  and  these 
Satan  is  to  go  forth  to  deceive  the  nations,  two,  the  representatives  of  the  power  hostile 
Another  conflict  ensues,  which  ends  in  the  to  the  gospel.    First,  Sodom  (wickedness), 
final  defeat  of  the  devil,  the  beast,  and  the  or  Egypt  (bondage),  by  which  old  Jerusalem, 
frdse  prophet,  who,  being  cast  into  the  lake  or  Judaism,  i»  mesnt;  second,  Babylon,  or 
of  fire,  are  tormented  for  ever  and  ever.  Borne.    These  centres  of  antichrist  are  su- 
Thcn  comes  the  judgment  of  the  dead  before  perseded  by  the  holy  Jerusalem;  not  the 
Ood,  when  those  who  are  not  found  written  in  nominally  holy  (for  Jerusalem  was  teimed 
the  book  of  life  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  '  the  holy  city'  by  the  Jews),  but  truly  so, 
together  with  death  and  hell.    Then  ensue  a  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  bride  of  the  Lamb, 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  pro-  the  city  without  temple,  the  church  which 
phet,  naming  himself  as  *  I,  John,'  sees  the  is  the  tabernacle  of  Ood  and  Christ 
city,  the  holy  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down        The  writer  names  himself.    It  is  John 
firom  heaven  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus-  (John  L  4,  9 ;  zxiL  6).    Such  a  proceeding 
band.    Tbe  tabeniacle  of  Ood  is  now  with  is  vefy  unlike  the  suthor  of  the  gospel,  who 
men;  there  is  no  more  sorrow  or  death,  studiously  remains  anonymous.    As,  how- 
Only  the  wicked  suiFer  the  second  death.  ever,thewriter  thought  it  enough  to  describe 
After  a  minute  description  of  the  true  holy  himself  as  *  John,'  he  must  have  been  well 
Jerusalem,  the  book  terminates  with  an  ex-  known  to  die  persons  to  whom  he  wrote, 
hortation  to  Isith  and  obedience,  on  the  Many  clear  indications  manifest  that  this 
ground  that  its  contents  are  on  the  point  of  John  was  of  Jewish  origin.  Now,  there  were 
being  accomplished  (xix.  11-— xxii  1 — 7).  two  persons  of  this  name  well  known  to  the 
The  whole  terminates  with  a  foimal  oondu-  seven  churdie»— John  the  aposUe,  and  John 
aion,  in  which,  with  a  partial  return  to  die  the  elder.    Had  die  audior  been  the  aposUe, 
plain  and  lltertl  language  of  prose,  the  writer  he  would  probably,  after  the  manner  of  Paul, 
makes  to  the  churches  (of  Aaia)  an  applica-  have  designated  himsdf  as  *  the  aposUe.'  So 
tlon,  the  substance  of  which  is,  that  diey  far  as  the  tide  has  vdue,  its  evidence  is 
riiould  worship  Ood,  observe  holiness,  and  against  the  apostolic  origin;  for  'John  the 
keep  from  idolatry,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  cometh  divine,'  or  theologian,  is  an  itiforior  appella- 
quickly  (xziL  7—21 ;  comp.  L  1,  8 ;  !▼.  1).  don  to  'John  the  aposde,'  and  not  likely  to 
This  advent,  as  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  have  been  given  to  one  to  whom  the  latter  of 
of  the  book,  is  conceived  in  a  Judaical  point  right  beloi^B;^.    If,  however,  we  turn  to  indi- 
of  Tiew.    It  is,  in  consequence,  very  divene  c^ons  contained  in  the  Apocalypse  itself,  and 
from  that  which  prevails  in  the  gospel  of  compare  the  thoughts,  views,  and  style  of  its 
John,  and  gives  evidence  that  the  Book  of  writer  widi  those  which  appear  in  the  known 
Berelation  was  written  before  the  capture  of  writings  of  the  evangelist,  we  are  ftiinished 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.    See  the  article  Junes,  with  reason  to  deny  that  the  latter  was  its 

The  condusion  of  the  wonderibl  and  sub-  author.    Some  points  of  agreement  between 

lime  poem  (for  poem  it  is  in  essence,  though  the  two  there  are,  but  not  more  than  can  be 

pioeaio  in  form)  shows  that  the  object  of  explained  on  die  ground  of  their  being  alike 
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•eboUn  in  the  oommQn  mImoI  of  Jmqs,  both  were  ciitoipleii  of  JmoM,    Had  tho  opip 

Points  of  divenitj  howerer  eiist,  which,  ze-  aion  of  Jootin  bten  that  of  tha  ehnvch  geno- 

garding  fiindamtntal  ooneeptione,  prore  that  tally,  thia  writing  would  hate  met  with  imi- 

he  who  wiote  the  Goapel  and  the  First  £pis-  yeraal  reoeptioD,  wheraaa  it  waa  not  admitted 

tie  of  John,  did  not  write  the  Bevelatlon.  into  the  Syrian  Peaohito,  and  other  aneaeal 

The  evangdiat,  for  inatanee,  eontemplatea  anthoritiea  either  doubted  or  denied  ita  apoa- 

the  onion  of  all  men  generally  in  the  king-  toUe  anthority. 

dom  of  the  Mesaiah  (s.  16 ;  xi.  62 ;  xiL  S^        Thereeeptiott  of  the  Apoealypee  by  JnatiB 

1  John  ii.  2),  but  the  apoealypUat  only  a  ae-  aa  the  work  of  the  apoede  J<&,  aoiBoea  lo 

leotlon  of  ail  the  tribeaof  earth  (ziii.8;  zrii  prove  that  it  moat  have  been  in  eziatenee 

8 ;  zx.  16),  with  which  are  connected  a  fltat  before  the  end  of  the  first  eentmy.    BtiU 

and  a  second  rssnncction ;  while  a  diffBiant  fiirther  back  within  that  centuy  is  the  book 

view  is  fonnd  in  the  gospel  (▼.  21.  seg.).  eairied,  if  we  may  in  this  rely  on  an  aUeged 

Entirely  diverse  are  the  respeotive  views  opinion  of  Papiaa.  In  the  Bevidation  iiaelf 
of  the  appearance  of  Chriat  which  the  even-  ia  found  eridnice  which  fiiea  the  point  at 
geliat  zcpreaents  in  ita  idealiaed,  and  the  which  it  waa  written,  before  the  deatnietiott 
writer  of  the  Bevelation  in  ita  Jewish  and  of  Jemaalem  (A.D.  70),  and  §X  the  end  ot 
aensoooa  fonn.  Especially  to  be  noticed  in  tiie  reign  of  ^e  emperor  Nero  (A.D.  67). 
the  latter,  aa  quite  oontraiy  to  the  spirit  of  The  agreement  of  these  two  independent  iA- 
John's  Ooapel,  ia  the  retributory  and  revenge-  dicationa  of  time  aflbids  a  atrong  reaaon  for 
taX  tone  that  prevaila.  In  the  Goq^  what  fixing  the  eompoaition  of  the  Iwok  a  abort 
ia  univeraal  in  tone  and  bearing  preponde*  time  before  the  year  aeven^.  But  are  tha 
rates  over  what  ia  Jewish.  In  the  Apoea-  indicatioaa  dear  ?  Jerusalem  is  represenisd 
lypse,  what  ia  Jewieh  pieponderatea  over  aa  stiU  standing  (xL  1,  8),  but  about  to  be 
what  is  universaL  In  the  first,  the  Jew  ia  trodden  under  foot  (2),  afllioted  and  punished 
sunk  in  the  man.  In  the  aeeood,  the  man  (18).  The  tenor  of  the  book  ahewa  it  waa 
ia  sunk  in  the  Jew.  The  Apoealypee  goea  in  written  during  a  period  of  peraeention.  Such 
spirit  little  beyond  the  propheta  of  whose  a  period  was  the  Utter  end  of  the  reign  of 
writings  It  makea  moat  ample  use.  The  Nero,  who  in  the  year  64  of  our  era  gave 
Qospel  auipaasea  eveiy  aaored  writing  in  expzeeaion  to  his  own  cruelty  and  die  pre- 
eomprehensiveness,  and  is  the  graat  charter-  vJsnt  hate  against  the  Christians  by  a  bloody 
book  of  human  kind.  These  and  other  di-  persecution,  lAidi  extended  iiaelf  from  Borne 
versitiea  are  so  dear,  and  relate  to  mattera  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  On  every  side, 
so  essential,  that  if  they  aniBce  not  to  indl-  alarm,  trouble,  tears,  and  death  prevailed  ia 
cale  two  sepsrate  writers,  we  have  no  gmunds  the  churches  of  Christ  Already  may  Nero 
for  confiding  in  internal  maika  of  author  have  been  regarded  aa  the  expected  anti- 
ahip,  and  muat  reaign  the  hope  of  establish^  diriat;  for  firom  SneUmius  (40)  we  learn 
ing  from  ita  eontsiits  the  anthentioi^  of  any  that  he  had  reodved  ttom  magidaaa  a  pro- 
ancient  writing.  miaa  diat,  after  having  loat  die  throne  of 
Wethuaseem  thrown  on  pfeebyterJohn»whe  Borne,  he  should  posseaa  the  empire  of  the 
waa  a  diaeiple  of  Jesus,  and  bidiop  of  Ephe-  East,  with  Jerusalem  fior  ita  centre.  In  the 
aua  In  the  time  of  the  iqpoatle  J<^n,  luning  midat  of  hia  erimes  Nero  suddenly  disi^ 
repaired  to  that  oily,  probably,  before  the  peered.  Henoe  aroae  doubta  of  his  deadi. 
i^osde,  who  appeara  not  to  have  left  Jem-  Theae  grew  into  positive  opiniona.  He  had 
aalem  till  ita  final  overthrow.  The  terma  retired  into  the  Eaat  Having  assusMd  his 
employed  by  the  apoealyptist  to  deecribe  power,  he  would  retom  and  punish  hia  ene- 
himsdt;  <  your  brother  and  companion  in  mice  (Tadt.  Hist  iL  8;  I>ia  Caaa.  Mv.  9; 
tribulationt'  apply  with  greater  propriety  to  Suetaa.Nero,57).  This  genenU  impression, 
the  presbyter  than  the  apostle.  Another  par^  of  which  deceivers  availed  themselves  in 
tieulsr  respeoting  himsdf  given  by  the  author  order  to  forward  their  pretensiona,  and  which 
ia,  that  he  *  waa  in  the  ide  that  is  called  Pat-  added  greedy  to  the  conftuion  of  the  times, 
mos'  (i.  9).  But  this  aids  us  not  in  deter-  took  in  the  Christian  church,  then  atrongly 
mining  the  authorship  of  the  piece.  Nor  agitated  and  deeply  grieved  by  the  perseon- 
do  we  know  what  the  oocadon  was  which  tion  just  okdured  under  the  crud  monster 
carried  the  writer  thither.  Most  authorities,  who  when  dead  oontinned  to  disturb  and 
aa  wdl  those  of  ancient  as  those  of  mo-  afflright  the  world,  a  form  which  was  of  ne- 
dem  daya,  have  assumed  that  John  was  eessity  shaped  in  part  by  its  predominant 
banished  to  the  island.  The  notion  borrows  feelingSi  Nero  waa  accordingly  represented 
some,  though  small,  support  from  the  words,  as  having  retired  beyond  tibie  Euphrates, 
*  for  the  word  of  Qod  end  for  the  testim<my  whence  he,  the  great  antadiriat,  would  ahordy 
of  Jesus  Christ'  (9).  eome.    The  expectation  waa  ao  intense  and 

The  earliest  dear  external  teatimony  we  widdy  qwead,  thai  it  prolonged  itadf  for 

possess,  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  makee  John  many  years. 

the  apoetle  the  andior  of  the  Apocdypee.        In  this  troubled  etate  of  mind,  both  in 

Thia  opinion  may  have  arisen  from  the  fad  the  world  and  the  church,  i^peared  the 

that  both  persons  were  named  John,  and  Apocalypse,  whidi  in  its  generd  tone  of  higli 
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•Mitamant  md  vkdent  agitation  baan  traaaa 
of  ita  origin.  Rome,  aa  the  centre  of  heathen* 
iam,  appeara  in  thia  writing  aa  a  beaat  having 
aeven  heada — the  aeven  Boman  emperora 
who  were  to  role  before  antiohriat  came. 
Of  theae  heada  Nero  ia  marked  oat  as 
woonded  to  death,  but  healed;  to  whom 
Satan  gave  great  power  (ziii.  1 — 8).  The 
retnming  emperor  Nero»  whom  aome  thought 
dead,  ia  the  beaat  who  '  waa  and  ia  not,  and 
yet  ia'  (xviL  6),  and  ahall  aaoend  oat  of 
the  bottomleaa  pit  (xnL  8).  The  water  of 
the  Enphrstea  ia  dried  ap  (xtL  13),  in  order 
to  make  a  way  for  him  who,  wiUk  hia  ten 
kinga  of  the  East  (aatrapa,  the  '  ten  homa,' 
ziii.  1),  ahall  eaptore  and  boxn  Babylon 
(Bome),  <that  great  eity'  (zrii.  10—18), 
'  the  woman  arrayed  in  porple  and  aearie^' 

SK>n  whoae  forehead  waa  a  name  written, 
ytimy  (xiiL  1 — 5),  and  who  waa  '  drank 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyra  of  Jeana'  (6; 
eomp.  vi  9).  A  right  underatanding  of  the 
paaaage  in  zrii.  10,  11,  will  oonflrm  the 
▼lew  now  given.  The  worda  ran  thoa: 
'There  are  aeven  kinga  (of  Bome);  five 
are  fallen,  and  one  ia ;  the  other  ia  not  yet 
oome.  And  the  beaat  that  waa  and  ia  ^ot  ia 
the  eighth,  and  ia  of  the  aeren.'  The  en- 
suing aketeh  preaenta  s  eoomient  on  theae 
woida. 


1.  Auguftnt 
1.  Tiberius 
t.  CaliguU 
4.  Claudius 
6.  Nero 

6.  Chdte  (A.D.  68),  one  Is 
y.  Otho  ( A.D.  ea),  tho  other  not  jet 
t.  Nerob  letumod,  and  is  of  the  seven, 
unnely  the  fifth. 


i 


8 
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From  theae  atatementa  we  are  able  to  fix 
tfae  exaet  date  for  the  oompoaition  of  the 
Apoealypae.  It  most  have  been  written  be- 
tween the  aizth  (A.D.  68)  and  the  aeventh 
(A.  D.  69)  emperor  of  Bome. 

From  the  book  itaelf  we  hsfo,  with  the 
ftid  of  hiatoiy,  endeavoured  to  aaeertaln  thoae 
thinga  whieh  it  ehiefly  ooneema  oa  to  know. 
The  eourae  puraned  ia  the  only  one  that  can 
lead  to  a  aatisfaetory  reault  For  the  most 
part,  the  Apoealypae  haa  been  grievoualy 
miauaed.  Every  new  ezpoaitor  haa  arb^ 
trarily  aet  up  hia  own  theory,  and  then  aou^t 
to  bend  the  fiaota  ao  aa  to  make  them  aflbrd 
tibe  deaired  anpport  In  order  to  expound 
the  propheey,  theologiana  have  turned  pro- 
pheto ;  end  inatead  of  oonflning  themaelvea, 
aa  the  book  direeta,  to  the  eariieat  agea,  have 
found  ita  eventa  in  eaeh  aueoeeaive  epoch 
4own  to  the  present  day.  Were  it  poaaible 
foir  Itoatiftiam  to  periah  while  paaaion  and 
Ignorance  eurvive,  the  conflicting  theoriea 
Ifaat  have  been  advanced  would  by  thia  time 
ha;ve  ahown  that  all  are  equally  false  and 
vnaupported  which  relate  to  any  period  or 
peraon  not  to  be  found  in  the  eariT  daya 
within  which  the  acope  of  tiis  work  ia  ex- 
pressly lestrielsd. 


Bleek  (fic<li^  tur  Evang,  KrHUt,  1846), 
smong  other  excellent  observations  on  our 
subjeet,  haa  the  following:  'I  am  convinced 
that  though  both  writings  (the  Ooapel  of 
John  and  the  Apoealypae)  have  much  that  is 
kindred  one  with  another  in  their  manner 
of  thought  and  even  language,  yet  are  they 
too  diasimilar  in  their  entire  character  to  be 
the  work  of  one  author,  even  if  eompoeed  at 
diflbrent  timea,  and  apeeially  aa  the  work  of 
one  and  the  aame  apoatle.  If  both  are  the 
prodnctiona  of  native  and  Palestinian  Jews, 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  displays  an 
altogether  different  tone  of  thought  from 
that  of  the  evangeliat,  and  a  proneness  to 
Babbinieal  and  Cabbaliatie  learning  from 
which  the  evangelist  is  far  removed,  and 
whieh,  aa  appears  from  Acts  iv.  18,  the 
apostle  John  waa  by  no  means  likely  to 
poasess.'  The  aame  learned  and  judicious 
divine  gives  the  result  of  a  careftd  investi- 
gation in  theae  worda:  <  The  Apocalypse  does 
not  prove  itself  to  be  the  work  of  the  apostle 
John ;  much  rather  do  its  alluaiona  regard- 
ing the  seer  and  its  author  make  it  probable 
that  he  waa  a  diflerent  person,  bearing  the 
name  of  John,  but  not  belonging  to  the 
number  of  Chriat^s  immediate  diaciplea;  that 
for  the  moat  part  and  pretty  early,  at  least 
fkom  the  mid^e  of  the  second  century,  the 
ehurch  aseribed  it  to  the  apostle  John — a 
foot  which  is  explained  naturally  if  the  book 
eame  not  from  the  apoatle,  but  preabyter 
John.' 

JOKTAN,  son  of  Eber  and  desesndant  of 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  S5),  waa  the  forefother  of 
aeveral  Arab  tribea  aitnated  in  the  aouth- 
weat  of  Arabia,  and  oaUed  by  the  modem 
Arabiana  Joktanidm,  who  were  aeeounted  of 
pure  Arab  blood.  In  the  provinoe  of  Yemen, 
whieh  ia  aaid  to  comprise  the  country  south 
fnok  Meoea  to  the  extremity  of  the  land 
lying  along  the  eaat  of  the  Bed  aea,  ia  a 
iKatiiot  bearing  the  name  of  KadtUm,  the 
aneient  Joktan,  with  a  oity  called  BtUekaU 
JakUm.  Thia  district,  in  oonseq[uenee  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  proximity 
of  the  sea,  waa  the  abode  of  a  large  popula- 
tiosi.    See  Abasia. 

JONAH  (H.  a  dsof),  the  son  of  a  certain 
Amittai  ( Jonsh  L 1 ),  of  whom  nottiing  more  is 
known.  In 3  Kings  xiv. 80, we  finds  Jonah 
mentioned  as  a  servant  of  Ood,  the  eon  of 
Amittai,  flie  prophet,  of  Oath-hepher  (in 
Zebulun,  Josh.  idx.  18),  iHio  announced  a 
victory  to  Jeroboam  IL  (835—784  A.O.). 
Of  this  prophet  no  ianhm  information  is 
given ;  nor  do  we  possess  the  orade  which 
he  delivered  on  the  recorded  ooeaaion, 
though,  ainee  he  ia  apoken  of  as  well  known, 
he  esn  hsrdly  have  failed  to  utter  other  pro- 
phetic words.  Here  we  have  anoAer  proof 
that  it  is  but  a  portion  of  ttie  fine  Hebrew  lite- 
rature that  haa  been  preaerved.  The  loea  ia 
aa  much  to  be  deplored  aa  it  ia  irreparable. 
Ws  are,  howsver,  hsnes  taught  by  Providenes 
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itself  that  the  Seriptore,  m  U  existed  at  first,  gtrard  T    '  Tes,'  is  the  reply.    '  How  mnoh 

«Dd  as  it  was  designed  for  man's  edacation,  more,  then,'  is  the  rqoinder,  <  should  I  spars 

was  not  an  absolute  and  unehsngeable  i^ole.  the  great  oity  of  Nineveh  t*    In  the  oonelnding 

The  absence  of  some  portions  should  make  words  of  the  book  we  find  its  lesson  and  its 

us  more  highly  appreciate  what  remains.  aim.    The  work  was  obviously  designed  in 

There  is  little  positive  evidenoe  oonneet-  the  main  to  teaoh  the  Jews  that  Ood's  merey 
ing  the  person  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken  was  not  eonfined  to  them,  but  extended  to 
with  *  4onah  the  son  of  Amittai,'  respecting  the  heathen  nations  whom  they  hated.  In 
whom  we  find  a  brief  narrative  among  the  sgreement  with  this  purpose,  Ood  is  de- 
minor  prophets ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  scribed  as  the  sovereign  cause  and  arbiter 
that  the  unknown  author  of  that  account  of  all  things — life  and  death,  weal  and  woe  (i. 
may  have  intended  his  statement  to  refer  to  1,  4, 17 ;  ii.  10 ;  iv.  6,  7, 10, 11),  in  the  allot- 
the  Israelite  prophet  of  Jeroboaitf  s  reign,  ment  of  which  be  is  guided  by  infinite  good- 
At  the  same  time,  it  csnnot  be  denied  that  a  ness  (ill.  10;  iv.  2, 10, 11).  The  lesson  is 
late  writer  msy  have  employed  the  distin-  tMght  &e  more  strikingly  and  eflfectually, 
guished  name  of  the  ancient  Jonah  in  order  inasmuch  as  it  is  ezhiblted  in  the  history  of 
to  make  it  the  nucleus  of  a  narrative  whose  an  andent  prophet,  and  in  relation  to  the 
diief  purpose,  being  didactic,  would,  like  the  great  enemy  and  enslaver  of  the  Israelites, 
parable  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king  (Jndg.  Uie  people  of  Nineveh.  That  prophet  even 
ix.  8,  se?.)*  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  was  not  spared  severe  trial  and  punishment 
xvi  19,  tq»),  and  the  Good  Samaritan  (x.  in  consequence  of  the  indocility  which  he 
80,  ieq.),  assume  an  historical  shape.  And  displayed  to  the  Divine  will,  whether  in  re- 
to  tile  fact  that  Jonah  the  prophet  is  the  fhsing  to  visit  Nineveh  because  he  knew 
subject  of  the  narrative,  may  it  have  been  Ood's  gracious  intentions  (iv.  2),  or  in  ac 
chiefly  owing  that  the  document  was  received  qniescing  in  the  mercy  which  Ood  shewed 
into  the  Jewish  canon,  a  result  which  would  to  its  inhabitants  when  they  manifested  true 
be  facilitated  by  the  religious  tone  of  the  repentance  (iv.  1,  4,  9). 
work,  and  the  worthy  ideas  of  Ood  which  it  This  great  moral  lesson,  the  nature  of 
implies  or  sets  forth.  Other  grounds  for  its  which  refers  the  date  of  the  book  to  a  period 
admission  do  not  make  themselves  promi-  when  the  firozen  bands  of  Jewish  exolusive- 
nent;  for  excepting  Jonah's  prayer  (ii),  the  nees  began  to  give  way  under  the  genial 
piece  is  written  in  prose,  and  is  rather  a  warmth  of  the  approaching  Sun  of  Bighteous- 
brief  history  thsn  a  prophecy.  ness,  received  from  the  author  an  investment 

That  history  relates  that  Jonah,  the  son  conformable  to  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of 

of  Amittaif  being  directed  by  Ood  to  go  to-  his  age.    The  miraculous  in  the  narrative, 

wards  the  East,  in  order  to  utter  his  prophetic  which  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to   the 

warnings  against  Nineveh,  disobeyed,  and  fled  devout  and  an  occasion  of  profane  jesting 

towards  the  West,  taking  ship  at  Joppa  for  to  the  irreligious,  belongs  to  the  period  in 

the  remote  shores  of  tiie  Mediterranean,  which  it  took  its  origin;  the  great  truths 

While  thus  flying  firom  duty,  he  is  overtaken  around  which  these  miracles  are  thrown, 

by  a  storm.    The  ship  is  in  peril.    A  pro-  remain  a  permanent  possession  for  man. 

pitiating  victim  is  sought  for,  and  the  fn-  Ordinary  expositors,  however,  have  strangely 

gitive  Jonah  is  cast  into  the  sea.    A  calm  confounded  the  natural  and  the  supematoral 

ensues.    By  the  express  act  of  Jehovah,  a  in  these  events.    Thus  Coquerel,  in  order, 

great  fish  swallows  the  prophet,  who  remahna  as  he  supposes,  to  save  the  miracle  involved 

in  its  belly  three  days  and  three  nights  (L).  in  the  preservation  of  Jonah  by  the  fish. 

There,  however,  he  ofibrs  up  a  prayer  to  Ood,  declares  that  Jonah  was  in  a  state  of  insen- 

in  oonsequence  of  which  he  is  *  vomited  out  sibility  during  his  stay  in  its  belly  (comp. 

upon  the  dryland'  (iL).    A  second  message  Jonah  ii.  1).    Henderson  also,  with  others, 

bids  Jonah   execute    the   Divine  mission,  has  taken  pains  to  determine  the  exact  plant 

Jonah  obeys.    The  people  of  Nineveh,  with  intended  by  the  gourd.    The  latter  identifies 

its  monaxi^,  repent  and  are  forgiven  (iii).  it  with  the  Rieinut  Communis  (linn.)  com- 

This  pardon  offends  Jonah,  who  even  begs  monly  known  by  the  name  of  Paima  Chritti, 

Ood  to  take  his  life.    Being  reproved  of  Ood *  This  plant,'  he  says  is  indigenous  in 

and  apparently  doubting  that  the  threatened  India,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Africa,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Nineveh  might  still  ensue,  he  East  of  Europe,  and  on  account  of  its  sin- 
seats  himself  on  the  east  of  it  under  a  booth  gnlar  beauty  is  cultivated  in  gsrdens.  It  is 
which  he  has  made,  '  in  order  to  see  what  a  biennial,  and  usually  grows  to  the  height 
would  become  of  the  city.'  Here  Ood  causes  of  ih>m  eight  to  ten  feet  The  collective 
to  rise  as  a  shelter  over  him  a  gourd  (Icifcayoa),  shade  of  tibe  leaves  affords  an  excellent 
which  pleases  JoatJi,  but  of  which  in  the  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  i*  of 
morning  he  is  deprived  by  a  worm  prepared  esettdingly  quick  growth  and  ha$  been  known 
of  Ood.  Then  a  vehement  east  wind  beats  in  America  to  retuh  the  hoight  even  of  tAir- 
on  his  head,  so  that  the  prophet  wishes  for  teen  feet  in  Uu  than  three  months:  Yes,  but 
death.  Ood  interposes  and  asks  Jonah  if  it  Jonah's  kikayon  was  a  sudden  and  imme- 
is  right  tiiat  he  should  <be  angry  for  the  diate  growth;  an  extraordinaiy  production. 
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b>  liK>k  for  whiBh  amoug  tfaa  oidhurf  pUnli  to  build  4  (tHtifloUion  then.  In  lUar  timei 
of  the  eirth.  Bhewa  ■  stnnge  gonfluioii  of  Joppa,  for  IDM17  centuries,  was  »,  bialiop'i 
ideiB,  if  not  ■  lend^Dcjr  lowuds  (he  leul  see.  Tiut  ms  restored  bj  the  onutdns, 
tentlile  proesBs  In  sitreme  ntioniliam.  The  uid  Ibe  towD  bssatified.  Al  piaseiit  it  oon- 
wrilei  intended  lo  ssnllw  the  kikagim  to  the  tuns  trom  &n  to  seTen  thooiuid  inhtbi- 
sole  operation  of  QdiI'b  eitraordinsrj  work-  Isnts.  It  iiea  in  ■  productiie  md  bMaliTul 
iag,  which,  ■■  b«ing  eitnordinuj,  cannot  Ticinity,  sffordiug  fine  Tiawa. 
be   hrought  into  the   categotj  of  ordinsrj  '  The   morning  dawned   oD   a  long  low 

Uw*  uidprooMBes.  Thewoimno  leu  than  ludy  ihoie,  teimiiulMl  hj  ■  siaall 'proDian- 
the  gonrd,  ind  the  great  Bih  ai  well,  are  tarj,  on  which  Blood  Jiffs  among  iu  gi««ii 
exhibited  aa  apeciallj  and  for  the  pnipose  ga^ns,  looking  cool,  pleasant  and  webMiii- 
'  prepared  '  of  Qod.  Thej  cannot,  theretora,  log,  contrasted  with  the  snrroimdiiig  desert 
come  within  the  animal  or  vegetable  king-  and  the  foaming  sea.  Its  liarboiu  is  a 
dom  of  natore,  and  theii  credibiUQ^  most  bs  miserable  little  enetesurs  of  rocks,  whieh 
judged  of  u  Ibej  appear  in  themselTes,  aud  breaks  the  force  of  lbs  Ifedlterrsoeao  waivs, 
in  their  relationa  to  the  hi^  spiritnsl  truths  and  Jtiat  enables  one  to  disembaik.  The 
which  thej  aosompaniT'  ^^  ^""^  ^u'  ^o"  town  is  a  labyrinth  of  khans,  oonTents,  nat- 
whodeajthepoasibilit]>ofmiraolaa,Banmaia-  row  Unas,  deserted  ruins,  and  wlat*  pUcaa, 
tain  that  it  was  bejond  the  range  of  God's  with  a  few  diDgy  streets  leading  kom  one 
power  to  prepare  these  extraordinary  inatm-  wretched  qoarter  to  anotfaer. 
menta  for  inilmcting  hia  people.  '  Tn  the  ersning  I  went  oat  to  enjo;  the 

JOPPA,  in  the  Hebrew  Japho,  now  Jaffk,  eool  brceM  npon  the  house-top ;  and,  look- 
a  Ten  ancient  Philiatian  city,  baTing  an  ele-  log  oier  the  flatioofed  city,  eaw  its  larions 
Tatsd  position  on  the  coast  of  the  Hediler-  surfaces  all  aliTC,  and  sprinkled  with  gaily- 
rinean,  from  ten  to  fifteen  booia  north-weat  dreased  Syrians.  The  superior  of  the  coa- 
of  Jerusalem,  three  from  Bamah,  in  the  lant  aal  with  me  for  aome  time,  and  pn>- 
tenitory  of  Dan,  wilh  a  harbour  cclebraleil  faaaed  lo  point  out  the  faoose-top  whersoD 
in  ancient  sndmodenitimeB  (Josh, iix.4{l),  Peter  prayed  and  saw  the  great  Tiaioa  of 
wbioh  from  ita  pioiimi^  was  of  great  tue  aiid      tolerance. 

impoiluice  to  the  metropolis  of  Palestine.  '  The  town  looked  moeh  better  tfiia  mom  - 

ing;  the  baiaara  and  maAets  asemed  fBU 
of  business,  and  looked  very  ga;  with  Syrian 
.    --  ~     .  TT  silks  and  fining  arms,  and  a  profUsian  of 

fruit,  flowers,  and  Tegetables.  The  gueway 
was  filled  with  Turkish  soldiers,  and  opened 
on  a  vacant  spaee  between  it  aod  tbe  drait- 
bridge,  pressnting  a  icry  piBtnresqne  appeaiv 
anca :  in  l^ont  ia  a  handsome  marble  ItHU- 
lain,  cngraTcd  with  many  Arabic  insviptions, 
whidi  reeommended  ue  traveller,  M  be 
qaafl^  the  stream,  to  Uesa  the  giver  of  It. 
An  armde  of  Ihlokly  eloatering  vines  shaded 
the  enoloBurs,  ronnd  whieh  wers  reosssss 
thronged  wilh  a  gowned  and  bearded  nal- 
titnde,  smoking  and  chattlDg  gi«ve)y,  or 
playing  chess  as  intandy  ss  in  that  snUiniB 
sketch  td  Betich's  where  man  gambles  liir 
Tj.'  tiis  Bonl  to  Satan.  QroDps  of  piotoresqiM 
^  and  dark-eyed girladiiplayed  the mOsE grooa- 

fnl  atlitnilea  as  thej  bent  to  M  their  water- 
jars,  or  balanoed  them  daintily  on  tbeii  veiled 
bead*.  A  broad  sandy  path  leads  froia  the 
faiwn  thiongh  rich  gsidens,  shadsd  I9  ^ 
presses  and  mimosas,  and  hedged  wift  gj- 
'Near  hers,  isya,  St.  Jerome,  'I  aow  ganlic  oaeEss, to sDOIhai  hsndsome  fDontma, 
the  remains  of  ths  chain  wherewith  Andro-  and  an  opsn  space  ahsltarsd  by  palms,  nndar 
meda  woa  boODd  to  the  rock,  nntU  delivered  which  ssversl  portiaa  of  bavallers,  with  their 
bjPersenabwoi  the  sea  monster.'  To  Joppa  kneeling  camela  and  their  liula  fires,  wars 
Hiram  sent  oedar*  <4  Lebanon  for  the  bnlld-  luorioBaly  reating.  AOar  aoms  Ihres  Bile*, 
log  of  the  temple  (2  Chron.  ii.  IS)  1  here  the  road  opened  upon  the  wide  plain  of 
Peter  mw  flte  vision  of  things  oomiBon  and  Sharon,  spimUed  wilh  (he  itia,  wild  tolift 
mslean ;  and  here  Tabitha  was  raiasd  trom  aud  almost  every  flower,  except  its  rose. 
Oie  dead  (Acts  ix.  SS— A3;  x.  iL).  Tn  the  The  hiU  conutry  of  Jadea  lay  before  o*  in 
Boman  war  the  place  waa  deatroyed  by  a  Itial  bine  ridge;  the  plains  of  Asealon 
Ceaiioa,  but  waa  reatored.  Its  inhahilanta  euendfld  on  the  right  1  the  high  tswM  of 
being  addicted  to  piisey,  eaosed  Vespasisa  Oooileh  fgtwi  is  the  dislaaes;  and  tb« 
Vol,  U.  K 
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next  evening  we  were  to  rest  at  Jerasalero.'—  lippi)  and  Tell  (see  Div)  also  oommnni- 

Warbnrton.  cate  supplies.     These  two  fountains  rise 

JOBAM  (H.  elevated;  A.fif.  4661,  A.C.  near  together.    The  entire  lengdi  of  their 

887,  V.  896),  ninth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  streams  is  five  or  six  miles.    In  regard  to 

Ahab   and  Jezebel,  sneoessor  of  his  bro-  the  opinion  of  Josephns,  Robinson  thinks 

ther  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  L  17;  iil.  1),  was  that,  in  accordance  with  popular  usage,  the 

somewhat   less    wicked   than    his   parents  historian  limits  the  name  of  Jordan  to  these 

(2,  3).    With  the  aid  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  shorter  streams,  leaving  oat  of  aoconnt  the 

of  Judah,  he  defeated  a  confederacy  of  tfie  longer  and  larger  Hasbany.    In  thns  giving 

Moabites  (4 — 7,  9,  seq.).    He  put  down  the  preference  to  Uie  less  considerable,  the  Jews 

worship  of  Baal,  but  was  zealous  in  favour  may  have  been  influenced  by  national  pre- 

of  the  image-worship  that  had  been  intro-  judice.    The  Jordan  was  their  only  river, 

duced  by  Jeroboam.    In  Joram's  time  fills  the  national  and  saored  stream.    They  may 

the  prophetic  ministry  of  Elisha,  by  whose  therefore  have  felt  an  interest  in  making  it 

eo-operation  the  king  succeeded  in  making  wholly  their  own,  and  have  thns  chosen  to 

a  stand  against  the  Syrians  of  Damascus ;  find  its  sources  at  Banias,  within  their  own 

but  in  a  battle  against  their  ruler  Hazael,  borders,  rather  than  in  the  Hasbany,  which 

being  wounded,  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  came  fix>m  without  their  territory.    Josephus 

subject  Jehu,  whom  Elisha  had  caused  to  thought  that  the  Jordan  had  its  source  at 

be  secretly  anointed  king  over  Israel  (2  Kings  Banias,  and  what  he  terms  the  lesser  Jordan, 

iii. — viii.  24).  at  Tell  el-Kady.    Another  stream  might  put 

JOBDAN(H.,from  a  root  meaning to,/2ino),  in   a  claim,  perhaps,  to   the  supersession 

the  only  considerable   river   of  Palestine,  of  the  Hasbany;  for  the  Hieromax,  which 

whose  chief  source,  according  to  the  Rev.  comes  into  the  Jordan  below  the  lake  of 

W.M.Thomson  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  iii  9,  Tiberias,  is  very  much  longer  than  the  former, 

p.  184,  $eq,)t  is  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbany,  Without,  however,  entering  into  minute  par- 

which  Ues  N.  W.  from  Hasbeiya.  It  boils  up  ticulars,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  sources 

from  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pool,  and  even  of  the  Jordan  are  found  in  the  southern  ex- 

in  the  dry  season  forms  a  considerable  stream,  tremity  of  the  great  Lebanon  range 

It  meanders  for  the  first  three  miles  through  From  the  lake  Huleh  the  Jordan  flows 

a  narrow  but  very  lovely  and  highly  colli-  through  a  narrow  valley  over  a  rocky  bed, 

vated  valley.    Its  margin  is  protected  and  and  after  a  course  of  about  three  hours  falls 

adorned  with  the  green  fringe  and  dense  into  the  sea  of  Tiberias.    Passing  out  of  the 

shade  ofthe  sycamore,  butn,  and  willow  trees,  southern   extremity  of  the  latter  lake,  the 

while  iimumerable  fish  sport  in  its  cool  and  river,  inclining  first  to  the  west,  then  to  the 

crystal  bosom.    It  then  sinks  rapidly  down  east,  and  receiving  some  small  tributaries, 

a  constantly  deepening  gorge  of  dark  basalt  passes  on  till  it  disappears  and  is  lost  in 

for  about  six  miles,  where  it  reaches  the  the  Dead  sea. 

level  of  a  great  volcanic  plain  extending  to  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  part  of  the 

the  marsh  above  the  Huleh.    Thus  far  the  larger  valley  of  the  Arabah.     This  long 

direction  is  nearly  south,  but  it  now  bears  fissure  of  the  earth  may  be  said  to  extend 

a  little  westward,  and  in  eight  or  ten  mUes  from  Banias,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  es-Sheikh, 

falls  into  the  marsh  about  midway  between  to  the  Red  sea,  comprising  the  lakes  el- 

ihe  eastern  and  western  mountains.    Punu-  Huleh  (Waters  of  Merom),  Tiberias   (sea 

ing  a  southern  direction  through  the  middle  of    Galilee),    the    Jordan,    the   Dead    sea 

of  the  marsh  for  about  ten  miles,  it  enters  (Lacus  Asphaltites).     The   northern  half 

the  lake  Huleh  not  fur  from  its  N.  W.  comer,  is  watered  by  the  Jordan,  which  daring  its 

having  been  immenselyenlarged  by  the  waters  course  expands  into  the  two  fresh -water 

from  the  great  fountains  of  Banias,  Tell  el-  lakes  just  mentioned,  and  is  at  length  lost 

Kady,  el-Mellahah,  Derakit  or  Belat,  and  in-  in  the  bitter  waters  of  the  Dead  sea ;  this 

numerable  other  springs.    The  Huleh  may  latter  occupying  the  middle  point  of  the 

be  eight  mUes  long,  and  the  river,  after  it  great  valley  nearly  equidistant  from  its  two 

issues  from  the  like,  preserves  the  same  extremities.    From  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to 

southerly  course  until  it  falls  into  the  sea  of  the  line  of  cliffs  some  three  hours  south  of 

Tiberias.   Although  the  channel  immediately  the  Dead   sea,  the  valley  or  great  chasm 

above  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbany  is  during  bears  among  Uie  Arabs  the  name  el-Ohor ; 

most  of  the  year  dry  and  dusty,  yet  in  the  above  and  south  of  the  offset  of  those  diflb, 

rainy  season  a  great  volume  of  water  rushes  and  so  to  Akabah,  it  is  known  only  as 

down  from  the  heights  of  Jebel  es-Sheikh  Wady  el-Akabah.    Its  breadth  at  Jericho  is 

above  Rasheiya,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  from  10  to  12  English  miles;  at  Ain  Jiddy 

and  unites  with  the  water  of  this  foimtain.  it  is  rather  more.    From  the  pass  of  Nemela 

The  stream  is  then  so  formidable  as  to  re-  to  Ain  el-Weibeh,  in  the  Arabah,  it  is  nearly 

quire  a  good  stone  bridge,  which  is  thrown  the  same  as  at  Jericho,  while  at  Akabah  it 

across  it  a  few  rods  below  the  fountain.  is  contracted  to  about  half  that  distance. 

While  the  Hasbany  is  the  main  source  The  waters  of  this  valley  lie  much  below 

of  the  Jordan,  Banias  (see  Cjcsabaa  Phi-  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.    There  are 
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two  deseents,  one  from  the  north,  the  other 
from  the  south,  of  whieh  the  latter  is  the 
longer  end  the  greater.  The  ghor  between 
tlie  lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  sea  is  in 
itself  a  desert,  except  so  far  as  the  Jordan 
and  occasional  fountains  coyer  small  portions 
of  it  with  exuberant  fertility.  On  the  south 
of  the  Dead  sea,  where  instead  of  the  Jordan 
we  find  only  during  ihe  rainy  season  the 
torrente  of  el- Jeib,  the  surface  of  the  Arabah 
is  almost  uninterruptedly  a  frightful  desert 
Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in 
regard  to  the  great  valley  lying  between  the 
Dead  and  the  Bed  sea,  is  the  fact,  tiiat  until 
the  present  eentury  ite  existence  remained 
unknown  to  modem  geographers.  In  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Imowledge  and  the 
name  of  Arabah  go  back  to  a  high  antiquity. 
The  Hebrew  word  Arabsh,  signifying  in 
general '  a  desert  plain  *  or  steppe,  is  applied 
with  the  article  {the  Arabah)  as  the  proper 
name  of  the  great  valley  in  question  in  ite 
whole  length,  and  has  come  down  to  us  in 
the  same  form  in  Arabic,  namely,  el-Arabah 
(m  the  Heb.,  Is.  xxxiii.  9.  Jer.  1. 12 ;  li.  48). 
We  find  the  Hebrew  Arabah  connected  wifli 
the  Bed  sea  and  Elath  (Deut  i.  1;  ii.  8). 
The  Dead  sea  itself  is  cslled  the  sea  of  the 
Arabah  (in  the  Heb.,  Josh.  iii.  16).  It  ex- 
tended slso  towards  ihe  north  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  (in  the  Heb.,  Josh.  xii.  8),  and  the 
arboth  (plains)  of  Jericho  and  Moab  were 
parte  of  it  (Josh.  ▼.  10.  Deut  xxxiv.  1,  8). 

The  present  Arabic  name  for  the  Jordan 
is  eS'Sheriab,  tkB  Watering-plaa,  to  which 
the  epithet  el-Keber,  th*  Grtat,  is  some- 
times annexed,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Sheriat  el-Mandhur,  or  Yarmuk,  the  ancient 
Hieromax,  which  joins  it  firom  the  east  about 
two  hours  below  die  lake  of  Tiberias. 

According  to  Burckhardt,  the  ghor  at  the 
upper  end  runs  in  a  course  from  north  by 
east  to  south  by  west,  and  is  about  two  hours 
broad.  Opposite  Jericho,  Bobinson  found 
ite  general  course  to  be  the  same,  but  in 
oonseqnence  of  the  retiring  of  the  mountains 
on  both  sides,  ite  breadth  is  there  much 
greater,  being  not  less  than  three  and  a  half 
or  four  hours.  The  Jordan  issues  from  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  near  ite  south-west  comer, 
where  are  still  traces  of  the  site  and  walls  of 
the  ancient  Tariehna.  The  river  at  first 
winds  very  much,  and  flows  for  three  hours 
near  ihib  western  hills;  then  turns  to  the 
eastern,  on  which  side  it  continues  ite  course 
for  several  hours  to  the  district  called  Kum 
el-Hemar,  or  <  Ass's  Horn,*  two  hours  below 
Beisan,  or  Bethsan,  where  it  again  returns 
to  the  westsm  side  of  the  valley.  Opposite 
Jericho  and  towards  the  Dead  sea,  ite  course 
is  nearer  to  the  eastem  mountains,  about 
two -thirds  or  three -fourths  of  the  valley 
lying  here  on  ite  western  side. 

A  few  hundred  yards  below  the  point 
where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  lake  Tibe- 
lias,  is  a  lord  oloae  by  the  rains  of  a  Boman 


bridge  of  ten  arches.  About  two  hours  fur- 
ther down  is  another  old  bridge.  Somewhat 
higher  up,  but  in  sight  of  the  bridge,  is 
another  ford.  A  ford  is  found  near  Beisan. 
Indeed,  the  river  is  fordable  in  many  places 
during  summer,  but  the  few  spoto  where 
it  may  be  crossed  in  the  rainy  season  are 
known  only  to  the  Arabs. 

The  surface  of  the  plain  of  Jericho  lead- 
ing down  to  the  Jordan  is  for  the  first  part 
of  the  way  undulating,  but  it  becomes  al- 
most a  perfect  level  as  you  advance.  It  is 
compact  and  hard,  formed  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  clay,  and  susceptible  of  an  easy  resto- 
ration to  tillage  and  fertility.  It  is  mostly 
bare  of  vegetetion.  Many  small  traoto  <rf 
lower  ground  are  white  with  an  efflorescence 
of  salt  with  which  the  soil  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated. About  a  mile  from  the  river  a 
meagre  and  scattered  shrubbery  appears. 
Half  a  mile  farther  on  you  descend  to  a 
lower  stage  of  the  plain.  This  is  separated 
fh>m  the  higher  level  by  a  bank  of  marl  or 
clay,  running  nearly  panJlel  with  the  Jordan, 
fh>m  80  to  ^  feet  in  height,  generally  preci- 
pitous, but  out  through  in  many  places  by 
channels.  Near  the  summit  of  this  bank  are 
thin  strate  of  limestone  which  are  seen 
throughout  the  mass.  The  plain  along  the  base 
of  this  high  bank  is  covered  with  sand,  but 
the  clay  predominates  towards  the  river,  and 
the  visitor  soon  finds  himself  involved  in  a 
thicket  of  luxurious  shrubs  and  low  tangled 
bushes,  which  meet  across  the  narrow  path 
and  obstract  the  way.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant,  crowded 
forest  of  wDlows,  tamarisks,  oleanders,  and 
oane.  The  highest  of  these  trees  do  not 
attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  80  or  40 
feet,  and  few  of  them  are  above  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter.  This  verdant  canopy 
of  foliage,  and  the  luxuriant  undergrowth  of 
eane  and  brushwood,  conceal  the  river  firom 
view  until  you  nearly  reach  tiie  watei's  edge. 
Bobinson  (ii  2d6)  considers  the  river  to 
have  here  three  sete  of  banks : — ^I.  the  upper 
or  outer  ones,  forming  the  first  desoent  fkom 
the  level  of  tiie  great  valley;  n.  the  lower 
or  middle  ones,  enclosing  the  tract  of  vege- 
tation; and  III.  the  actual  banks  of  tiie 
channel. 

The  lofl^  mountains  that  bound  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  are  bare  and  desolate.  That 
upon  the  west  is  more  precipitous,  while  the 
eastem,  rising  by  a  more  gradual  slope, 
attains  to  nearly  double  ite  elevation.  Nei- 
ther affords  any  important  tributaries  to 
the  river;  and  Olin&inks  it  probable  that 
the  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  sea  with  a 
smaller  volume  of  water  than  it  receives  from 
the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Ite  loss  ftom  exhala- 
tion and  absorption,  in  passing  through  a 
climate  and  soil  adapted  to  make  very  large 
subtractions  from  it,  must,  in  his  opinion, 
be  equal  to  any  aooession  it  may  receive 
from  any  inconsiderable  brooks,  and  firom 
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the  ooeasioDtl  eontribiitions  of  moantaiii-  the  enrrent.    On  the  Idth  of  May,  Bobinioti 

tanmitB,  alwajB  dry  «zoepi  in  the  leason  of  foond  near  the  plain  of  Jericho  a  veiy  rapid 

rains.    The  mountains  were  never  wooded  euirent    He  estimated  the  breadth  of  the 

or  tilled,  and  therefore  were  not  more  adapted  stream  to  be  from  80  to  100  feet    It  was 

than  at  present  to  feed  wateroonrses  or  arrest  supposed  to  be  ten  or  twelve  fleet  deep.    Be* 

the  passing  olonds.    There  is  no  good  rea-  veral  of  his  partj  found  the  water  beyond 

son  for  belieTuig  that  the  supply  of  water  their  depth  at  about  twetve  feet  flrom  the 

ftunished  by  the  rains  and  by  the  melting  shore.    The  current  was  so  strong,  that  a 

of  the  snows  on  the  mountains  north  and  stout  swimmer  of  the  NUe  was  in  crossing 

north-east  ci  the  sea  of  TiberiaSi  was  erer  earned  serenl  yards  down  the  river, 

greatly  more  abundant  than  it  is  at  present  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  Joidaa  of 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  preserve  a  tole-  old,  somewhat  like  the  NUe,  regularly  over- 

rably  unifoim  diaraeter.    The  river  flows  in  flowed  its  banks  in  the  spring,  eoverii^f  with 

a  vaDey  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  its  waters  the  whole  of  the  lower  valley,  and 

half  a  mile,  in  breadth,  sometimes  more,  periu^s  sometimes  large  tracts  of  the  broad 

sometimes  less,  which  is  eonsiderably  lower  ghor  itsell    No  such  extensive  inundation 

than  the  rest  of  the  ghor;  in  the  northern  now  takes  place,  nor  probably  ever  did.    In 

part,  about  forty  feet  This  lower  valley,  when  Joshua  (iii.  Id),  indeed,  it  is  said,  'Jordan 

Burckhardt  saw  it,  was  covered  with  high  overtloweth  all  his  banks  all  the  time  of 

trees  and  a  luxuriant  verdure,  aflbrding  a  harvest'    But  the  original  Hebrew  does  not 

striking  contrast  with  the  sandy  slopes  that  state  more  than  that  the  river  was  filled  to 

border  it  on  both  sides.    Further  down,  the  the  brink.  ConecHy  understood,  the  Biblical 

Terdure  occupies  in  some  parts  a  still  lower  account  corresponds  entirely  with  what  is 

strip  along  the  rivef  s  brink.  known  to  be  the  ease  at  the  present  day. 

The  channel  of  the  river  varies  in  difl'er*  The  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordsn  Ibur  days 
ent  places,  bemg  in  some  wider  and  more  before  the  Passover  (Easter),  which  they 
shallow,  and  in  others  narrower  and  deeper,  afterwards  celebrated  at  Gflgal  on  the  four- 
At  the  ford  near  Bethsan,  on  the  12th  of  teenth  day  of  the  flnt  month  (Josh.  iv.  19 ; 
March,  Irby  and  Mangles  found  the  breadth  v.  10).  Then,  as  now,  the  harvest  occurred 
to  be  140  feet  by  measure ;  the  stream  was  during  April  and  eariy  in  May ;  the  barley 
swift,  and  reached  above  die  bellies  of  the  preceding  the  wheat  harvest  by  two  or  three 
horses.  When  Burckhardt  passed  there  in  weeks.  Then,  as  now,  fliere  was  a  slight 
July,  it  was  shout  three  iset  deep.  On  the  annual  rise  of  the  river,  which  caused  it  to 
return  of  the  fonner  traveUer%  twelve  days  flow  at  this  season  with  ftiU  banks,  and 
later  (March  25th),  they  found  the  river  at  sometimes  to  spread  its  waters  even  over  the 
a  lower  ford  extremely  rapid,  and  were  immediate  banks  of  its  channel  where  they 
obliged  to  swim  their  horses.  On  the  29th  are  lowest,  so  as  in  some  places  to  fill  the 
of  January  in  the  same  year,  as  Mr.  Bankes,  lower  tract  covered  with  trees  and  vegetation 
crossed  at  or  near  the  same  lower  ford,  the  along  its  sides.  The  amount  of  the  rise  of 
stream  is  described  as  flowing  rapidly  over  die  river  would  vary  in  diflbrent  years,  wfaioh 
a  bed  of  pebbles,  but  as  easily  fbrdaUe  fbr  will  account  for  the  various  reports  and  esti- 
the  horses.  Near  the  convent  of  8t  John,  mates  of  travellers.  The  Jordan  as  it  now 
the  stream  at  the  annual  visit  of  the  pilgrims  is,  abundantly  answers  to  the  statements 
at  Easter  is  sometimes  said  to  be  narrow,  made  in  reference  to  it  by  the  saeted  writers, 
and  flowing  in  fbot  below  the  banks  of  It  still  fills  its  chsnnel  to  the  brim  in  the 
its  channel.  At  the  (heek  balfaing-place  time  of  harvest,  and  a  miracle  would  be  no 
lower  down,  it  is  described  in  1815,  on  the  less  necessary  now  than  in  the  days  of 
8rd  of  May,  as  rather  more  than  filly  feet  Joshua  to  enable  an  immense  multitude  of 
wide  and  five  UtX  deep,  running  with  a  vio-  men,  women  and  children,  with  flocks  and 
lent  current;  in  some  other  psrta,  it  was  herds,  having  no  boats,  to  cross  k  at  that 
very  deep.  In  1885,  on  the  28rd  of  April,  season.  The  precise  spot  at  iriiieh  the  ^il- 
the  water  neariy  opposite  Jerieho  was  found  dren  of  Israel  passed  cannot  now  be  deter- 
considerably  below  the  banks.  mined.    In  Joshua  (iii  16)  it  is  said  the 

Olin  (April  21)  foond  the  banks  at  Jeri-  people  passed  over  right  against  Jerieho. 
dio  quite  flodl,  and  judged  they  had  recently  And  Oilgal,  where  fiiey  first  enoamped,  is 
been  ov«rilowed,from  the  water  then  standing  described  as  on  fte  east  border  of  Jericho 
on  the  lower  grounds,  and  firom  mariu  left  (Josh.  iv.  19).  Two  places  now  elaim  the 
by  it  iq»on  the  trees.  He  estimated  the  honour,  both  of  which  may  be  rig^t;  fir  a 
river  to  be  85  or  40  yards  wide  at  the  point  considerable  spaee  must  have  been  covered. 
It  swept  along  with  a  rapid,  turbid  current  The  first  mot  is  the  balfaing-plaoe  of  the 
The  water  was  discoloured  and  of  a  clayey  Oieek  pilgnms.  The  Latin  Christians  have 
hue.  It  bore  the  appearance  of  being  deep,  fixed  on  a  site  between  two  and  three  miles 
Some  of  the  party  who  bathed  in  the  river  higher  up  the  river,  being  the  same  localitieB 
found  themselves  beyond  their  dqpth  soon  as  those  that  are  celebrated  for  having  wit- 
after  leawiag  the  shore,  and  they  were  carried  nessed  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  The  import- 
lapidly  down  the  stream  by  the  strength  of  anoe  which  the  Jordan  sustains  in  tfie  Jew- 
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lah  wrltiiit*  indiokto*  id  icl*tiT«,  not  iU  fmI 
grandmif .  ■  Th4l  vu  t  magnifiMnt  river, 
■nd  the  uitanl  and  frniltli]  wninie  of  poatls 
iia>g*i7  to  k  Jaw,  irliioh  smpuwd  ia  mtg- 
nitod*  noi  onlf  iU  ih«  etnuni  at  hit  own 
gonnBr,  but,  wilb  Ih*  *iagU  enaptlon  of 
tha  Nila,  ii  latgar  tbaa  khj  tribntarr  n- 
MiTsd  1^  lbs  '  Qraat,'  Hut  i*  tlu  Madllei- 
Mnaan  aaa,  along  tha  whols  aitant  of  tt* 
eoail,  from  tha  Atlantio  ODaan  ts  Honnl 
Labawjn.'— Olin,  ii-  Ml. 

Soma  parta  of  tha  Tala  of  tha  Jordan, 
whiah  DH9  gananUj  b«  daaeribad  aaadaaar^ 
•n  liahiBwdnra  andbaantr-  Immadiataly 
•on&  of  BaOiMn,  Irbj  and  Mao^aa  paaaad 
a  pl^  mj  thioUj  ooTMed  with  hnbaga, 
partimlail J  the  miuludplaiiCiwbiBliiaaohad 
■a  high  aa  llielr  honc^  beada.    Bouia  pro* 


Next  d^  (H*"li  19)  >be}  pataed  tbrongti 
aoma  moat  beaaCiftil  woodland  aeenei^.  with 
the  gall  oak,  wild  oVm,  arbataa,  &r.,  In 
graat  Ituniiuies ;  and  a  Tuielj  ot  wild  flow- 
an,  aa  Ihe  lynlimen,  nrimaou  anamona,  and 
ollwn,  growing  on  a  rioh  aoiL  Aflar  thia 
thay  paaaad  through  a  woodj,  nneran  aona- 
bj,  extnuMlj  baantihl.wharaib^obaarrad 


Ibr  ttotili^  are  Ibe  lamrianl  pi 
JrrlAo  and  a  nanow  mai^  along  Um  riiar 
whlah  dailTM  (tetililj  tnaa  ila  watera. 
Olin  fonnd  the  Tails;  of  tha  Jordan  ■!■ 


aaaaiwtr  hot  (April  SI). 
luTa  paaaad  iaio  another  loiw  Id  (olug  down 
from  Jamaalnn  to  Jaricho.  Tha  region  waa 
Oiaad  fin  Aa  aama  paenliaritjr  in  (he  daja 
tt  Joaaphna,  who  i«ra  tha  paople  wen  slut 
in  linen,  while  ths  inhabiluita  of  other  parte 
of  Jodaa  were  ahinriug  in  the  midal  of  mow. 
Tbacitraise  heal,  with  die  eonaaqnenl  aal- 
Irinaaa  of  Iba  atagtiant  atmoiphera,  made 
tb*  TaDer  noted  lor  ili  Inaalobritj;  a  repB- 
(ation  wbieh  it  attU  deaarrea.  If  a  Jndgment 
naj  bt  formed  from  the  pallid,  aloklT  eoaa- 
plaiion  of  iha  wrvlohed  inhabitanta. 

JOSEPH  (H.  nuraaM  ,-  A.H.  84S0.  A.C. 
S113,  V.  ITU),  aon  of  Jaaob  and  Bachel, 
wlia  being  hia  father'i  jonngaBt  ohild  waa 
the  objeet  ot  hia  apeoial  taTonr,  and  lo  ba- 
eame  tha  innoeent  oeoaatcm  of  jaalonij  and 
diatorbansa  bt  the  ramilj.  Theae  nnhappr 
rlralriaa  and  fsara  tad  to  Joaepb'a  deportalioa 
Into  BgTpt,  where  from  a  alaie  ba  beeame 
prime  iniiiiiiaT  of  the  kingdom,  and  b;  his 
duMigbl  and  wiidom  praaarred  tha  oountrj 
tmn  the  deraataliona  ot  luuDe,  and  aSbrdad 
an  aQlnm  to  hie  aged  father  and  onee  jea- 
lona  bat  now  repentant  hrothen  (Oeneala 
— xlTii.).    Being  oonaasiad  with  tha 


wonarob  a>  hia  grand  filter,  and  with  tha 
piiaatlj  easta  b;  maiTTing  the  dani^itet  ot 
Ibeir  bead  (iIL  U),  Joaepfa,  in  reliering 
the  diaMaaei  of  the  Batlon,  eatabtlahed,  in 
place  of  a  &«a  eonatitntioii,  ■  royal  daapotiam 
qnaliAed  by  aaeetdotal  power,  bringing  all 
tha  land,  eare  that  of  die  prieala,  into  Ae 
handa  of  the  king,  who  frare  it  back  to  lU 
fome r  propileton  on  oonditiaoof  hiateeaiK- 
inH  ona-flftb  ot  the  prodnee,  and  ao  ell*- 
bliihed  a  Uod  of  tkndallam.  Whatever  opi. 
nlon  ««  may  foiin  ot  thia  proeeedfng,  we 
aball  not  'Jadge  r^teona  judgment '  luileaa 
wa  take  Joaeph'a  poaitian  into  aeooant,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  ainl  righta  and  the  prin- 
eiplea  ot  aoeial  fireedom  were  not,  aa  they 
are  with  na,  nndaralood  in  an  oriental  mo- 
narehy  aonie  tamr  tbooaand  year*  ago. 

Tha  atndent  of  Egyptian  hlatoiy  eannot 
fail  in  the  Biblleal  narratlTei  to  diiooer 
aridenea  thai  Egypt  wh  well  known  to  their 
writer.  Eipaeidly  do  the  detaila  giren  in 
the  hiatory  of  Jocaph  aaaard  with  what  fa 
known  ot  Egypt  from  otbar  aooroea.  Wa 
direct  apeoial  altanliaQ  to  tha  implied  oondl- 
tion  of  Iha  priaathood.  Thaira  waa  olnloaaly 
a  pa*«r  irtiieli  die  rapraaentatira  of  the 
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tliione  dared  not  tooefa.  Ho  found  tnd  he  gained  posBesBion.  Thi«  eyent  took  plaoe 
left  them  free.  They  dxeedy  possesaed  land  during  the  aojonni  of  larael  in  Oodien,  after 
of  their  own,  and  that  land  alone  was  ex-  the  death  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  and 
empted  from  the  newly-imposed  burdens,  all  that  generation.  The  prosperity  of  the 
In  the  name  of  their  head,  '  Poti-pherah,  Israelites,  in  this  dependency  of  Egypt,  and 
priest  or  prinoe  of  On,'  is  reason  to  think  the  circumstanoe  that  they  had  oome  thither 
diat  the  hierarchy  were  of  the  blood-royal,  originally  from  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  shep- 
since,  to  say  nothing  of  the  import  of  *  prinoe,'  herds,  would  naturally  excite  the  Jealousy  of 
the  regal  title  Phsrah  or  Phre  (the  Sun)  the  eonquerors.  Goshen  lay  between  Egypt 
seems  to  indicate  a  lineal  connection  with  and  Canaan.  In  this  country  dwelt '  a  people 
the  reigning  dynaaty  of  PharnohB  or  kings,  more  and  mightier  than  we.'  It  was  there- 
Certain  it  is  that  the  ascendanoy  of  saoer-  fore  conformable  to  the  suggestions  of  woridly 
dotal  influenee  here  implied  is  in  striet  policy  that  they  should  enslaTe  and  cruelly 
agreement  with  indisputable  facts  in  Egyp-  maltreat  them  ^Exod.  i.  10).  The  <  new 
tian  history.  king  over  Egypt  which  arose  up  and  knew 
It  is  in  points  of  general  accordance  like  not  Joseph'  was,  according  to  our  authority, 
this,  rather  than  in  indiridual  faets  or  chro-  either  Amosis  or  one  of  his  immediate  suc- 
nological  coincidences,  that  modem  disco-  oessors ;  so  that  the  epochs  of  the  eighteenth 
▼cries  in  Egypt  have  shown  accordance  dynasty  and  the  captivity  coincide,  or  nearly 
between  the  Bible  and  the  history  of  Egypt  so.  The  Exodus  took  place  under  the  last 
Osbum  (*  Ancient  Egypt'),  from  a  diligent  monarch  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and 
study  of  the  monuments,  has,  with  suocesa,  Egypt  never  recoveied  the  blow  which  this 
endeavoured  to  trace  this  agreement  in  these  terrible  event  inflicted  upon  her  prosperity, 
four  leading  particulars : — ^I.  Egypt  was  co^  Its  first  monarch,  says  Osbum,  began  to 
Ionised  by  &e  descendants  of  Miaraim,  the  reign  A.C.  1847;  its  last,  A.C.  1479. 
son  of  Ham,  who  gave  the  country  its  oriental  By  his  marriage  with  Asenath,  daughter 
name  (Mizraim  or  Mizr).  This  event  took  of  Poti-pherah,  Joseph  had  two  sons,  Manaa- 
place  shortly  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind  seh  and  Ephrahn  (Oen.  xli.  51,02),  who  being 
from  Babel  (Oen.  x.  13).  II.  Egypt  was  a  adopted  by  Jacob  (xlviii.  0),  notwithstanding 
settled  kingdom,  ruled  by  a  Pharaoh,  at  the  the  impurity  of  their  blood,  became,  probably 
time  of  Abraham  (xli.  10,  m^.).  III.  Egypt  owing  to  their  fathei's  eminence,  the  ances- 
acquired  immense  wealth  under  the  adminis-  tors  of  two  tribes  of  Israel  of  the  same  name 
tration  of  Joseph  (xlvii.).  lY.  Egypt  sus-  (Numb.  i.  10;  xxvi.  28,  87),  forming  what 
tained  terrible  national  calamities  at  the  time  was  termed  '  the  house  of  Joseph '  (Josh, 
of  the  Exodus  (Exod.  vii. — xii.).  According  xviL  17),  and  sometimes  denominated  simply 
to  him,  Joseph  was  prime  minister  to  Apho-  *  Joseph'  (Deut  xxviL  12).  Tlie  maternal 
phia,  one  of  the  shepherd  kings  or  Hyksos,  lineage  of  theae  sons  could  scarcely  be  with- 
a  race  of  people  firom  Canaan,  who,  invading  out  an  influence  in  making  them  prone  to 
and  conquering  Egypt,  reigned  at  Memphis  idolatry;  and  we  find  the  name  'Joseph' 
611  years,  contemporaneously  with  the  de*  used  to  designate  the  idolatrous  kingdom 
scendants  of  Osortasen,  whose  court  was  at  of  larael  in  which  Ephraim  was  the  leading 
Abydos.  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  account  tribe  (Amos  v.  6,  10).  As,  however,  the 
given  by  Manetho  of  the  barbarities  com-  two  tribes,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  consti- 
mitted  by  the  shepherds  in  Egypt,  they  were  tuted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole 
evidently  a  highly  refined  race.  The  shep-  Hebrew  nation,  Joseph  is  also  used  as  sig- 
herds  adopted  the  religion,  the  manners,  niiying  that  people  in  general  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  5). 
and  the  customs  of  Egypt  The  king  of  JOSEPH,  husband  of  Mary,  the  mother 
Egypt  with  whom  Abraham  had  had  com-  of  Jesus  (Matti.  18.  Luke  ii.  6),  is  not  in 
munication  200  years  before,  was  also  a  ahep-  the  evangelists  recognised  aa  Uie  natural 
herd  king.  Amosis  expelled  the  ahepherds  father  of  Jesus  (comp.  John  i.  40),  whose 
and  recovered  the  throne  of  all  Egypt  His  birth  is  represented  as  miracnloua.  In  con- 
era,  or  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  was  the  golden  sequence  of  Joseph's  relation  to  Jesus  being 
age  of  its  .history.  Nearly  all  the  temples  merely  of  a  legal  nature,  he  retires  into  the 
and  palaces,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  back  ground  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
existence,  were  begun  by  the  Pharaohs  of  may  have  died  before  ita  chief  scenes  took 
this  illustrious  line.  The  treasures  accu-  place.  Somepassages  which  mention  Joseph 
mulated  by  the  shepherd  kings  under  the  may  be  explained  without  supposing  him  to 
administration  of  Joseph,  seem  to  have  pro-  have  been  alive  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
duced  the  usual  effect  of  enervating  the  pos-  (Luke  iv.  22.  Matt  xiii.  00 ;  hardly  so  John 
sessors  and  exciting  the  cupidity  of  tiieir  vi.  42),  during  which  only  his  mother  and 
still  formidable  neighbours  the  hereditary  brethren  certainly  appear  (Matt  xii.  46) ; 
Pharaohs  at  Abydos.  They  became  in  their  nor  is  Joseph  seen  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
tum  the  aggressors,  attacked  their  ancient  fixion,  though,  had  he  been  alive,  the  duty 
conquerors,  despoiled  them  of  their  wealth,  of  appearing  at  the  Paasover  might  have 
and  expelled  them  from  the  limits  of  Egypt,  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii.  49). 
of  the  whole  of  which  they  afterwards  re*  Tradition   has  respecting  Joseph  much 
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more  than  can  be  believed.    It  gives  blm  (Joseph.  Antiq.T.  i.  29.  Josh.  zxW.  39,  fs^.). 
the  somame  of  Pandira,  and  states  that  he  His  length  of  days  was  of  great  moment  tot 
had  a  wife  before  he  became  the  husband  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  which  Moses 
Maiy ;  also,  that  he  died  in  old  age.  undertook ;  for  living  through  three  gene- 
Joseph's  business  was  that  of  a  carpenter,  rations,  he  united  the  adults  who  had  served 
or  rather  worker  in  wood,  for  our  minute  dis-  Pharaoh,  with  their  children  and  their  chil- 
tinctions  in  trade  did  not  exist  in  his  day  dren's  children.    He   as  a  living  witness 
(Matt  ziii.  50).    Mark  seems  to  imply  that  was  contemporaneous  with  the  signal  events 
Jesus  himself  had  wrought  at  the    same  which  converted  the  Israelites  from  gangs 
handicraft  (vL  8).  of  slaves  into  an  independent  nation.    No 
JOSEPH  OF  ABIMATHEA, '  an  honour-  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  it  stated  that 
able  counsellor,'  or  member  of  the  Metro-  *the  people  served  Jehovah  all  the  days, 
politan  Sanhedrim,  or  national  parliament  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  overlived 
and  privy  council,  who,  being  secretly  a  dis-  Toshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great  works  of 
ciple  of  Jesus,  begged  his  dead  body  from  Jehovaii  that  he  did  for  Israel'  (Jndg.  iL  7). 
Pilate,  in  order  to  inter  it  with  decent  rites  Joshua,  the  Book  rf,  stands  next  to  the 
in  a  new  sepulchre  hewn  in  the  side  of  a  last  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  may 
rock  (Matt  xxvii  60.   Mark  xv.  43.  Luke  be  considered  as  the  completion,  inasmuch 
xziiL  50.  John  xis.  40).    See  Abimathba.  as  it  contains  the  history  of  those  transae- 
JOSHUA  (H.  Jehovah's  help),  of  the  tribe  tions  by  which  the  purpose  of  Moses  was 
of  Ephraim,  son  of  Nun,  and  in  consequence  fulfilled  in  the  estabUshment  of  his  people 
ofhis  intimate  relations  to  the  great  lawgiver,  in  the  land  of  Canaan/   It  may  be  divided 
called  the  servant  ofMoses,  was  bom  in  Egyp^  into  three  leading  portions,  of  which  I.  nar- 
whioh  countryhe  probably  quitted  A.  M.  8902,  rates  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (L— xii.) ;  II. 
A.  C.  1646,  y.  1491,  passing  into  the  de-  its  division  among  the  twelve  tribes  (xiii. — 
serts  of  Sinai,  where  he  ^>pears  to  have  xxii.);  and  HI.  Joshua's  last  official  acts 
been  commander-in-chief  of  the  Israelite  xxiii.  xxiv.).     These  portions  contain  the 
army,  and  where  he  took  part  in  all  the  following  facts.    Alter  the  death  of  Moses, 
leading  transactions    which    preceded  the  related  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  Joshua 
death  of  Moses  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan  receives  from  God  the  command  to  conduct 
(Exod.  xviL  8 — 14).     These  engagements,  the  Israelites  over  the  Jordan  and  take  pos- 
togetfaer  with  the  special  confidence  with  session  of  the  land.     The  tribes  already 
which  he  was  treated  by  the  head  of  the  settled  on   the  east  of  the  river,  namely, 
nation,  well  prepared  him  for  his  appointed  Beuben,  Oad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseb,  are 
office  as  successor  of  Moses  and  finisher  entreated  to  accompany  their  brethren  in 
of  his  great  undertaking.    The  events  of  his  order  to  render  them  aid  in  their  perilous 
life  are  mixed  up  with  the  history  given  in  work.    Obedience  is  promised  (i.).    Joshua 
the  Pentateuch  (see  Gbhbsis),  so  that  here  sends  into  the  country  two  spies,  who  are 
we  have  need  only  to  notice  one  or  two  which  detected,  but  being  concealed  by  Bahab,  re- 
had  a  marked  effect  on  his  destiny.    He  turn  widi  good  news  (iii.).    He  breaks  up 
alone  was  permitted  to  accompany  Moses  his  camp  at  Shitlim,  and  with  the  ark  in 
on  the  mountain  where  was  given  the  sum-  advance  crosses  the  Jordan  dry-foot  (iii.). 
mary  of  laws  that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  The  Israelites  erect  two  memorials  of  this 
Mosiao  legislation   (Exod.  xxiv.  18).    He  miraculous  passage — ^namely,  twelve  stones 
also  was  one  of  the  twelve  sent  to  survey  in  the  river  and  twelve  at  OOgal  (iv.).    This 
Canaan,  and  having  on  his  return  made  a  extraordinaryadvance  into  the  country  alarms 
true  report,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life  sought  ita  inhabitante ;  but  before  the  consequent 
to  suppress  a  rising  of  the  people,  he  re-  advantages  are  reaped,  Joshua  pute  his  peo- 
ceived  a  promise  that  he  should  survive  the  pie  into  a  state  of  \egtl  purity ;  circumcising 
taking  possession  of  the  country  (Numb,  the  actual  generation  on  whom  the  rite  had 
xiv.).    Shortly  before  his  death,  Moses  so-  notbeenperformed  during  the  wandering  life 
lemnly  set  his  tried  and  faithful  minister  in  of  the  wilderness,  and  celebrating  the  pass- 
his  own  place,  affectionately  urging  on  him  over  both  as  a  general  religious  duty  at  the  pro- 
wisdom,  fortitude,  and  courage  (Numb,  xxvii.  per  season  of  die  year  (spring),  and  as  a  suit- 
12 — 28.  Deut  xxxi.  7,  8).    This  vocation,  able  commemoration  of  God's  second  deliver- 
which  originated  in  the  counsels  of  God  (iiL  ance  of  hispeople  in  deep  waters  and  astrange 
28),  explains  and  justifies  the  position  which  land.    Having  now  reached  a  condition  in 
Joshua  holds  during  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  which  ordinary  supplies  of  food  could  be 
and  specially  the  part  which  he  takes  in  had,  the  manna  ceases.    Before  entering  on 
dividing  the  land  and  adjusting  claims ;  in  the  fearful  struggle,  Joshua  is  favoured  with 
which  difficult  office  he  evinced  judgment  and  strengthened  by  a  vision  (v.).    Jericho, 
and  impartiality  (Josh,  xvii  14 — 18).    He  lying  immediately  before  the  daring  chief,  is 
finished  his  most  arduous  course  in  the  overcome  and  devoted  to  perpetual  ruin  (vi.). 
110th  year  of  his  age,  after  having  been  the  For  the  designed  religious  purposes,  the 
leaderof  hispeople  for  twenty -ftveyears;  and  Israelites  must  abstain  from  diaring  in  the 
was  buried  at  Timnatfa  on  if  onnt  Ephraim  substance  and  practioes  of  the  Canaanites ; 
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but  Achan  appropriating  to  himself  a  part  plained  (xxii.).    The  great  work  being  in 

ot  the  devoted  booty,  brings  defeat  and  die-  the  main  aeeompliehed,  Joshua  holds  an 

aster  on  the  nation,  and  is  punished  with  assembly  of  the  people,  whom  he  exhorts  to 

death  (vi.)*    l^  oonsequence  of  this  atone-  obey  Ood  and  his  law,  to  avoid  intercourse 

ment,  Ai  is  now  captured  and  destroyed,  with  the  natives,  and  to  exterminate  them 

Joshua  having  thus  gotten  a  foothold  in  the  (zziii.).    In   order  to  strengthen  the  im* 

eountry,  goes  to   Mount  Ebal,  where  he  prsssion,  he  a  seeond  time  calls  a  nations] 

builds  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  renews  the  eove-  convention,  which  is  held  at  Shechem.    Hera 

nant  with  Ood,  and,  agreeably  to  the  direc-  he  enumerates  the  great  things  done  for 

tions  of  Moses,  pronounces  on  Ebal  and  them  of  Ood,  which  he  urges  as  so  many 

Oerisim  the  blessings  and  eurses  of  the  law  reasons  why  they  should  serve  him  faith- 

(viii.).    While  Joshua  is  engaged  in  these  fhlly ;  and  having  eommitted  the  tacts  to 

solemnities,  the  native  princes  combine  to  writing, 'the  servant  of  Jehovah  died' (zziv.). 

resist  his  progress.    The  Oibeonites,  how-  Henoe  it  appears  that  the  book  befora  us 

ever,  struck  with  fear,  employ  a  stratagem  is  not  a  biographical   account  of  Joshua, 

Und  bind  the  Israelites  to  spare  their  lives ;  but  an  historical  monument  of  great  im- 

their  deception  is  discovered,  and  they  aro  portanee,  completing  the  narratives  of  the 

punished  with  hard  serritude.   The  defection  Pentateuch  (oomp.  i.  1),  whose  ftusts  are 

of  Oibeon  urges  the  Canaanites  into  Inmse-  hera  presupposed,  and  whose  ordinances  an 

diate  hostilities,  in  which  five  of  their  chiefs  hera  carried  into  execution.    Consult  Josh, 

ara  vanquished  and  hanged.    The  enemy  in  i.  5,  0,  18 — 10;  iv.  Id;  viii.  81,  &e.    The 

his  flight  is  overtaken  by  a  destructive  hail-  law  had  commanded  the  conquest  of  the 

storm.    Their  conqueror  subdues  the  land  promised  land,  the  extirpation  of  the  Ca- 

and  ratums  to  his  camp  at  Qilgal  (ix.  x.).  naanites,  the  division  of  their  territoiy  among 

While  the  south  thus  falls  befora  Joshua,  a  the  twelve  tribes,  Uie  appointment  of  cities 

eonfederacy  is  forming  in  the  north.    Thither  of  reftage  and  levitical  cities :  the  book  under 

In  consequence  Joshua  proceeds,  and  near  notice  ralates  how  all  this  took  place.    It 

the  waten  of  Merom  gains  a  decisive  victory,  lets  us  see  how  the  Mosaio  polity  went,  at 

which  puts  (generally)  the  entire  land  under  least  in  part,  into  actual  practice.    Compara 

his  power  and  brings  peace  (xl.).    There  Josh.  viiL  29,  with  Dent  xxL  28;  Josh.  viii. 

fbllows  a  catalogue  of  kings  reigning  on  the  80,  teq,,  with  Deut  xxvii.  xxviii ;  Josh.  xiii. 

east  and  the  west  of  Jordan  whom  Joshua  7,  «sg.,  with  Numb,  xxxir. ;  Josh.  xiii.  10, 

sttbdned,->-in  all,  one-and-tiiirty, — a  number  $eq.,  with  Numb,  xxxii. ;  Josh.   xxi.   with 

which,  considering  the  small  extent  of  the  Numb.  xxxv.    The  study  of  the  Pentateuch 

territory,  shows  that  these  mien  were  only  and  Joshua  in  union  widi  Judges  and  Buth, 

petty  chiefe  (xii.).    The  conquered  country  which  the  ancients  sometimes  put  together 

is  now  divided  among  the  victorious  tribes,  under  the  name  of  an  Octateuch  (eight»fold 

Parts,  however,  remain  unsubdued,  which  book),  is  requisite  to  a  knowledge  of  the 

are  enumerated,  and  a  statement  is  made  of  sphere  within  which  the  Israelite  life  origi- 

the  inheritance,  beyond  Jordan,  of  the  two  nally  moved,  in  eonibnnity  with  the  Mosaic 

tribes  and  a  half.    The  burnt-offerings  are  law. 

declared  to  be  tfie  inheritance  of  the  tribe  The  time  when  this  book,  called  by  the 

of  Levi  (xiii.).    Proceeding  to  divide  the  name  of  its  chief  subject,  was  composed, 

land  west  of  Jordan  among  the  nine  tribes  may  be  approximately  ascertained  from  its 

and  a  half,  Joshua  flnt  assigns  Hebron  to  contents.    At  the  date  of  its  composition, 

Caleb  as  a  reward  for  his  long  and  faithfhl  the  stones  set  up  in  the  Jordan  were  still 

service  (xiv.).    The  inheritance  of  Judah  is  there  (iv.  9).    Oilgal  (v.  9)  and  Aehor  (vii. 

defined,  and  Caleb  takes  possession  of  his  26)  had  there  commemorative  names ;  the 

territory  (xv.).    Then  come  the  borden  of  funily  of  Bahab,  if  not  the  harlot  herself, 

the  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  lived  in  Israel  (vi.  20).    Caleb's  deseend- 

who  request  (but  in  vain)  a  larger  share,  ants  possessed  Hebron  (xiv.  14).    The  heap 

thus  early  showing  a  feeling  of  alienation  of  stones  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Ai  still 

horn  the  constituted  authorities  (xvi.  xvii.).  remained.    Though  our  knowledge  of  the 

The  tabernacle  is  set  up  at  Shiloh.    Finding  history  is  not  minute  enough  to  enable  us 

a  better  knowledge  of  the  country  desirable,  from  Uiese  data  to  detennine  the  exact  age 

Joshua  sends  delegates  who  survey  and  di*  of  the  book,  yet  we  may  affirm  that  when 

vide  it  among  the  remaining  seven  tribes,  these  notices  were  written,  the  Israelites 

Seven  partitions  are  made,  which  are  assigned  were  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  land, 

by  lot  (xviii.  xix.).    Bix  cities  are  appro-  and  that  at  least  only  a  few  centuries  had 

priated  for  refuge  (xx.),  and  eight-and-forty  passed  since  the  time  of  the  recorded  events; 

are  by  lot  assigned  out  of  the  other  tribes  to  for  only  on  this  supposition  could  the  monn- 

the  levites  (xxi. ).    The  trans-Jordanic  forees  ments  have  been  in  existence.  A  comparison 

having  rendered  their  brethren  aid,  retire  to  of  Josh,  viii  28,  with  Isaiah  x.  28,  shows 

their  own  lands,  and  raise  there  an  altar,  that  the  book  was  written  before  Sennacherib 

which  Uie  rest  interpret  into  a  token  of  marehed  against  Jerusalem  {eir,  712  A.C.). 

apostacy ;  but  the  misunderstanding  is  el-  A  comparison  of  Josh.  xvi.  10,  with  1  Kings 
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iz.  16,  abows  that  it  wu  written  btfim  the  iteaoe  of  the  work  been  an  eariy  dele.  Beeidei 
days  of  SoIoomml  The  wotda  found  in  the  book  of  Jasher  and  the  Pentatenoh,  refer- 
Joah.  iz.  97,  oany  the  date  still  farther  baek,  enee  ia  made  to  no  written  aathoritiea ;  but 
proving  it  was  written  whUe  yet  the  ark  had  to  aneh  as  shew  that  we  have  in  it  an  ori- 
no  abiding-i»laoe.  From  Joah.  xr.  68,  we  ginal  that  goea  back  to  wifliin  a  period 
learn  that  the  Jebnaitea  atill  poaaeaaed  Jem-  aniAeiently  near  to  the  recorded  events, 
aalem,  which  waa  ftilly  eonqaered  by  David  Thna  it  ia  to  atill  sorviving  monnments— 
(9  Sam.  V.  6,  ttq*).  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  heapa  of  atonea,  proper  namea,  familiea,  and 
that  while  the  Sidoniana  are  exhibited  in  a  inheritances— that  tiie  eompiler  appeala  in 
hoatile  lif^  Sidon  appears  tiie  chief  dty,  iUnstration  or  proof  of  what  he  atatea.  The 
and  Tyre  aa  holding  a  aecond  rank  (JoaL  style  and  language  betoken  a  primitive 
zi.8;ziii.6;xix.98,29);buthadthebook  writer.  That  the  materiala  in  part  origi- 
eome  into  its  present  state  after  tiie  time  of  natedat  or  near  the  time  of  the  events  ia  dear 
David  and  Sdomon,  the  friendly  feelinga  Ikom  the  manner  of  Ihe  writer,  who  apeaka 
which  tfienenatedtowarda  these  cities  wonld  as  one  that  stands  on  the  newly-oonquered 
hardly  have  faOed  to  eolonr  the  nairative^  land,  and  is  oontemporaneons  with  the 
and  Tyre  would  have  received  the  pre-emi-  events.  To  him  manna  is  the  enstomaiy 
aence  which  it  had  gained  and  ttien  held.  Ibod ;  other  kinda  of  nutriment  are  new  (v. 
To  a  very  early  date  an  we  pointed  by  the  Id).  An  exact  knowledge  of  time,  place, 
name  Kujadi-arba  (xiv.  15;  xv.  18),  called  and  peraon,  betokena  the  hand  of  an  eye- 
at  a  later  period  simply  Hebron :  ao  Ki^alfa-  witneaa  (iii  15 ;  ix.  16,  17 ;  xL  10).  The 
baal  for  KUjath^jearim  (xv.  60),  and  Kiqalh-  book,  in  which  waa  written  a  deacription  of 
sepher  or  aannah  for  Debir.  The  limits  of  the  land,  appears  to  have  served  as  an  im- 
the  land  are  given  (xi.  17 ;  xii.  7)  dUBnently  portent  document  in  ita  composition  (xviiL 
from  what  became  nanal  in  after  days,  4,  jay.).  On  the  whole,  though  we  may  not 
namely,  horn  *Dan  to  Beeraheba.'  Hence  be  able  to  detennine  its  exact  age  <»  the 
we  eeem  wanrsnted  in  concluding  that  ths  name  of  the  author,  we  are  warranted  by 
book  came  into  its  pieaent  condition  belbie  the  gtneial  contenta  of  the  work  to  aay,  that 
the  age  of  David.  it  ia  a  genuine  and  credible  production. 
In  earlier  perioda  Joahua  himaelf  waa  re*  showing  on  the  part  of  ita  author  or  com- 
garded  as  the  writer  of  this  book.  This  pilera  a  correct  and  minute  acquaintance 
opinionialbund  in  the  Talmud.  Inaupport  with  the  aulijeeta  treated  of^  whether  the 
of  it  refnence  ia  made  to  the  title.  But  ttmea,  the  country,  individnala,  or  national 
this,  whatever  Ibrce  of  eridence  it  may  have,  history,  is  concerned.  In  recent  days  have 
may  imply  nothing  more  than  that  the  its  claims  to  acceptance  been  atrengthened 
work  nanated  deeda  in  which  Joahua  bora  by  the  identification,  <m  the  part  of  learned 
the  chief  part  The  booka  of  Judges,  Sa-  travelleis,  of  places  mentioned  in  it,  Ac 
muel,  and  Both,  have  theee  names  spart  names  of  which  were  unknown  in  Biblical 
firom  any  implication  as  to  anthorahlp.  Ths  literature.  These  diacoveriea  have  rendered 
paasage  in  Joah.  xxiv.  26,  which  baa  been  aid  in  ahewing  how  entirely  the  Canaan  of 
said  to  prove  Joehua  to  have  been  the  the  book  of  Joahua  ia  the  real  Canaan>*the 
author,  refera  merely  to  what  immediately  same  land  exhibited  in  other  parts  of  the 
precedes,  namely,  the  renewal  of  the  cove-  Bible,  and  still  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 
nant  with  Ood.  The  concluding  portion  at  And  as  Biblieal  history  in  general,  and  hie- 
least  (xxiv.  26"dd),  which  narrates  Joshua's  tory  as  recorded  in  this  book,  are  much  con- 
death  and  burial,  cannot  have  come  from  neoted  with  proper  namea,  so  the  discovery 
him.  And  repealed  referencea  to  later  times  aa  actually  in  exiatenee  among  the  native 
-.<  unto  this  day'  (iv.  9 ;  v.  9 ;  viL  26 ;  viii  population  of  Palestine  of  namee  of  places 
28 ;  ix.  27 ;  xiir.  18 ;  xv.  68)-^8ufllce  to  mentioned  in  this  book,  adda  confirmation 
prove  that  in  ita  actual  condition  the  work  alao  to  ita  hiatorical  atatementa,  and  aids  in 
ia  not  Joahua'a.  There  ia,  however,  good  encouraging  the  aasurance  that  we  have  here 
Mason  to  suppose  that  he  had  a  hand  in  to  do  with  a  real  and  trustworthy  piece  of 
creating  aome  of  ita  materiala.   Theee,  which  primitive  hiatory. 

are  varioua,  appear  to  have  been  put  together  JOSIAH  (H.  jSre  cf  J^unah ;  A.  M.  4909, 

aome  time  after  hie  day.    Certainly  a  part  A.  C.  689,  V.   641 ;    according  to  another 

of  them  proceeded  ih>m  eye-wimeaaee,  it  reckoning,  from  689 — 609),  aixteenth  king 

may  be  from  Joahua  himeelf  ( v.  1 ) .    Among  of  Judah,  eon  of  Amon  and  Judidah,  reigned 

the  aouroea  whence  the  wc»k  waa  formed  during  a  period  of  thirty-one  yeara  piously, 

is  the  poetic  book  of  Jaaher  (x.  18),  the  and  frith  the  more  credit  because,  aacending 

reference  to  which  ia  of  a  nature  to  ahew  the  throne  when  eight  yeara  of  age,  he  re- 

that  the  author  waa  not  Joahua,  but  aome  eeived  hie  education  in  poaaeasion  of  aupreme 

one  who  lived  aome  time  after  hia  day  (14).  power.    Hia  idolatrous  father,  Amon,  baving 

Xn  Joah.  xix.  47,  Dan  ia  recorded  to  have  lUlen  under  the  blowa  of  courtly  conspiratora 

captured  Leahem  (Laiah) ;  thia  conquest  (2  Kings  xxL  17 — ^28),  Josiah  waa  raiaed  to 

did  not  take  place  till  after  Joahua'a  death  the  thrmie  by  a  counter  movement  on  the  part 

Judg.  xviiL  1,  2,  27— 49\    But  the  aub-  of  the  people.    The  pious  eharaeter  of  Jo- 
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nah*8  reign  is  in  ih«  main  owing  to  an  event  king's  motiTea  in  this  tranaaotfon,  and  liia 
of  singular  importanoe  in  the  Hebrew  hiatorf.  freedom  from  nndne  Inflnenoe,  as  well  as 
Certain  repaiia  of  the  temple  rendered  a  an  illustration  of  the  morally  eleTating  ten- 
draught  on  its  treaaores  neoessarj ;  suitable  deney  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the  fact  that 
orders  were  given.  In  the  consequent  inves*  Josiidit  after  his  death,  was  respected  as  a 
tigation  of  its  coffers,  there  was  found  a  book  Just  and  impartial  aoTeieign  (Jer.  izii.  10^ 
which  is  described  as  'the  book  of  the  law,'  16). 

a  description  which  corresponds  with  what  This  king  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  which 
we  term  the  Pentateuch*    The  book  was  took  place  between  the  two  great  rival  powers, 
read  to  the  king,  who  was  filled  with  grief  Egypt  and  Babylon.    The  monarch  of  the 
at  the  contraat  which  hence  arose  between  former  countiy,  <  Pharaoh-necho,'  confident 
established  practicea  and  the  commands  of  in  his  power,  proceeded  to  assail  Assyria 
God.    Virtuously  did  the  monarch  lesolTe,  on  its  own  territories,  and  making  his  way 
and  faithfriUy  did  he  perform  his  resolution,  thither,  apparently  by  sea,  was  met  at  Me- 
to  effect  a  thorough  religioua  and  social  giddo,  in  northern  Palestine,  by  Joslah,  a 
reform.     Idolatry  was  in  every  part  and  conflict  with  whom  Necho  was  willing  to 
manifestation  broken  down ;  and  extending  avoid.    Indisposed  to  listen  to  Neeho's  re- 
his  seal  to  the  now  desolate  Israel,  Josiah  presentations,  Josiah  joined  battle  and  was 
then  also  destroyed  the  remains  of  ito  yet  slain  (2  Kings  xzL  24 ;  zzii.  xziii.  2  Chron. 
grosser  idolatrous  wickedness.    After  these  xzxiv.xxzv.).    Besolved  not  to  leave  a  power- 
great  changes  had  been  accomplished,  the  ftil  enemy  in  his  rear,  Necho  deposed  Jeho- 
Passover  was,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  ahai,  who  had  been  raised  to  his  fathei^s 
king's  reign  and  under  his  auspices,  cele-  vacant  throne,  and  who,  after  being  deposed, 
brated  according  to  the  newly-found  book,  was  sent  captive  into  Egypt.    Necho,  how- 
with  more  exactitude  and  ftilness  than  had  ever,  was  not  prepared  to  destroy  or  snlju- 
been  witnessed  from  the  days  of  the  Judges,  gate  Judah,  and  therefore  he  placed  the 
These  Ucta  teach  us  that,  with  a  growing  crown  on  the  head  of  a  creature  of  his  own, 
idolatry,   the  Mosaic  law  had  fallen  into  namely,  Eliakim,  brother  of  Jehoahas.    Hav- 
neglect  and  comparative  oblivion,  but  was  ing  thus  settled  matters  on  the  western  coast, 
by  no  means  extinct,  though  copies  of  the  Necho  pressed  forward  through  many  difli- 
law  were  scarce,  and  no  means  taken  to  culties  to  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates, 
multiply  them  or  make  ite  provisions  gene-  where  in  conflict  with  Nebuohadneszar  he 
rally  known;  that,  in  substance,  the  book  received  a  decisive  defeat  (Jer.  xlvL),  which 
found  was  the  same  as  the  Pentateuch,  for  left  the  Assyrian  power  supreme  in  Western 
it  is  clear  that  the  reform  was  in  fnnda-  Asia,  put  Judah  under  ite  yoke,  and  re- 
mental  pointe  accordant  with  ite  requirement  strained  the  ambition  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  promotive  of  ite   aim ;  and  that  the  JOT,  from  the  Greek  iota,  is  the  smallest 
book  must  have  met  with  a  state  of  feeling  letter  (i)  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabete, 
and   opinion  correspondent   with  ite  own  and  so  indicates  (Matt  v.  18)  the  most  in- 
spirit and  tendencies,  otherwise  the  monarch  considerable  thing.     In  the  passage,  our 
and  his  fellow-reformers  could  not  have  had  Lord  adds  to '  one  jot,*  *  one  titUe.'    '  Tittle ' 
the  power  needful  for  effecting  changes  so  stends  for  keraiot  which,  meaning  originally 
great,  so  hostile  to  the  prevalent  idolatry,  and  a  small  horn,  came  to  denote  the  extremity 
involving  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  personal  in-  or  top  of  a  letter,  which,  like  the  crossing 
tereste  among  very  influential  classes,  and  of  our  t,  was  of  little  (comparative)  conse- 
so  large  a  renunciation  of  their  prqudioea  quence.    Hence  arose  a  proverb-—'  Not  a 
and  practices  on  the  part  of  the  people,  jot  nor  a  tittle  shall  pass  away'-— that  is, 
Indeed,  the  entire  movement  is  inexplicable  '  not  the  least  possible  part'    Comp.  Luke 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  simple  xvi.  17. 

account  given  in  the  Scriptures  is  substan-  JOTHAM(H.  perfection  rfJihovah;  A.M. 

tially  true.     But  this  account  supposes  the  4796,  A.  G.  4762,  Y.  758),  eleventh  king  of 

existence  of  the  Penteteuch,  for  many  ages  Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Uzziah,  reigned 

before  the  days  of  Josiah,  as  the  great  sta-  sixteen  years,  imitating  his  father  in  pro- 

tnte-book  of  Uie  country,  which,  though  neg-  moting  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  for  which, 

lected,  retained  ite  authority,  and  was  ac-  however,  he  could  not  gain  exclusive  preva- 

companiedby  sanctions  of  an  awful  character,  lence.    Yet  true  religion  brought  virtue  and 

We  have  here  also  an  illustration  of  the  gave  strength.   In  consequence,  the  monarch, 

value  of  writing  in  the  transmission  and  foreseeing  danger  from  abroad,  augmented 

purification  of  rdigion.    The  general  import  the  means  of  internal  defence.    In  the  latter 

of  books  chaoges  not,  or  but  partially.    The  part  of  his  reign,  Pekah  and  Besin  were 

bringing  fortli  from  the  monasteries  of  the  preparing  for  their  attack ;  which  was  not 

classics  and  Christian  writings  produced  the  made  till  the  reign  of  his  son  and  soocessor 

Beformation  from  Popery,  as  the  discovery  Ahai.    Though  now  Judah  was  generally 

of  a  copy  of  the  law  enabled  Josiah  to  re-  in  a  prosperous  stete,  yet,  through  the  cor- 

•tore  the  pure  forms  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  ruption  of  morals,  was  it  hastening  towards 

We  find  an  assurance  of  the  purity  of  the  ito  fall;  which  was  not  prevented  by  the 
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loi^  wwninga  of  Isaiah  and  Mioah,  but  paiipeitnn.    Permanent  alaverj  beeame  Im- 

aooelerated  by  the  miadeeds  and  miafoitimes  possible.    Oreat  distinotiona  were  avoided, 

of  the  weak  Ahas.  Sharply-defined  and  remotely-plaeed  classes 

Another  Jotham  was  the  youngest  son  of  oonld  not  come  into  existence.    None  were 

Oideon.    See  Abxm blboh.  so  rich  as  to  dispense  with  exertion ;  none 

JUBILEE  (H.  Jo6«<,  *ahoznortnimpet'),  so  poor  that  they  need  yield  to  despair, 

the  year  of  jubilee,  of  release  or  restoration,  Erery  fiftieth  year,  the  state  was  re-boA, 

the  termination  of  a  period  of  seven  times  when  the  opulent  were  reUeved  of  their  8i»> 

seven  years,  *  seven  sabbaths  of  years,'  or  peifinity,  and  the  needy  had  another  chanea 

the  fiftieth  year  regularly  lecnxring,  was,  on  of  acquiring  substanee. 

the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  Tisri  That  these  desirable  effects  were  aotnally 

(October),  and  therefore  about  the  autumnal  produced,  cannot  be  afllrmed ;  for  passages 

equinox  and  after  the  ingathering  of  all  the  are  found  which  imply  that  land  was  alienated 

fruits  of  the  earth,  opened  by  the  blow-  and  accumulation  carried  to  an   extreme 

Ing  of  trumpets,  which,  proclaiming  liberty  (1  Kings  xxi.  2.  Is.  v.  8).    Indeed,  in  the 

throughout  idl  the  land,  introduced  a  season  defectiveness  of  our  historical  materials,  we 

of  rqoieing,  when — ^I.  all  sold  or  mortgaged  are  not  in  a  condition  to  prove  that  the 

goods,  such  as  houses,  lands,  &c.,  returned  to  jubilee  was  observed  before  the  Babylonidi 

their  former  possessors,  so  that  every  man  exile.    It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  ai&rm 

had  his  inheritance ;  except  houses  in  walled  positively  that  such  was  the  fast;  though 

cities,  which  could  be  redeemed  only  within  this  system  of  laws  may  be  among  those 

the  first  year  after  the  sale.    Each  person  blessings  of  which  the  Israelites  deprived 

or  his  kinsmen  might  redeem  sold  property  themselves  by  the  hardness  of  their  hearts, 

before  the  jubilee,  provided  thero  was  paid  Had  the  sabbatical  system  been  from  the 

to  the  holder  the  value    of  the   produce  first  rigorously  observed,  means  would  have 

reckoned  to  the  next  ensuing  jubilee.    II.  existed  for  a  system  of  chronology  which 

All  male  and  female  slaves  of  Hebrew  origin,  would  have  been  of  great  historical  value, 

but  not  foreignen,  were  set  at  liberty.  III.  J0DAH  (H.  Jehovah's  pratis),  the  fourth 

The  fields  had  their  rest,  so  that  there  was  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Qen.  xxix.  85),  ap- 

neither  sowing  nor  reaping,  and  what  grew  pean  in  a  favourable  light  in  the  patriarchal 

spontaneously  belonged    to  the  poor,  the  histoiy,  for  he  pleads  for  the  life  of  Joseph 

emsncipated,  and  the  cattle  (Lev.  xxv.).    A  (xxxvu.  26),  becomes  surety  for  Benjamin 

piece  of  land  oonsecnted  to  religious  uses  (xliii.  9),  and  receives  firom  his  dying  father 

did  not  return  iu  the  jubflee,  but  remained  a  promise  of  dominion  (xlix.  8—12).    The 

to  the  priests ;  yet,  if  unsold,  it  might  be  tribe  of  Judah  derived  from  him,  which  in 

redeemed  by  its  former  possessor  on  the  the  time  of  Moses  was  the  most  numerous 

payment  of  die  value  of  its  produce  and  one-  (Numb.  i.  27),  obtained  in  the  division  of 

fifth  more  (xxvii  16 — 21).    Josephus  add-  Palestine  the  southern  portion,  so  Uxat  its 

ing  that  the  jubUee  brought  a  general  re-  northern  boundary  was  a  line  drawn  from 

mission  of  debts,  states  that  the  outlay  and  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  sea  to  Ekron, 

the  produce  of  die  land  were  in  each  ease  passing  near  Jerusalem  on  the  north  (Josh, 

estimated,  when,  if  the  former  exceeded  tiie  xv.    1 — 12).    The  whole  of  this  territory, 

latter,  the  original  proprietor  had  to  pay  the  however,  did  not  come  under  its  power.    In 

balance  before  he  received  it  back.  the  north-west,  Ban  possessed  a  comer  (xix. 

This  piece  of  legislatiou,  when  viewed  in  33,  44).  Within  its  inheritance  also  came 
union  with  its  a^unet,  the  sabbatical  year  Simeon  (xix.  1,109.).  Nor  were  the  Philistines 
(see  Sabbatb),  is  unique  in  its  kind,  and  dispossessed  (Judges  i  10).  The  original 
could  never  even  in  ontiine  have  been  ven-  distinction  of  the  tribe  was  enhanced  by 
tured  on  by  a  political  deceiver,  for  its  singu-  David,  who,  being  a  Judahlte,  raised  its 
larity  would  have  alienated  his  adherents,  fortunes,  together  with  his  own.  As,  how- 
and  its  impracticability  have  exploded  his  ever,  it  was  only  after  a  time  that  David 
pretensions ;  nor  could  any  legislator,  save  acquired  dominion  over  the  twelve  tribes,  so 
one  who  relied  on  divine  tad,  have  dared  to  for  seven  yean  was  Judah  a  separate  king- 
raise  against  himself  the  hostility  of  the  dom,  governed  by  David,  with  Hebron  for 
propertied  classes  in  such  a  decided  manner  a  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  5).  This  pre-eminence 
as  was  done  by  these  agrarian  laws.  Equally  occasioned  jealousies  and  disturbances  (2 
confirmatory  of  their  Mosaic  origin,  and  of  Bam.  xx.  1—0.  1  Kings  xii.  16,  17),  until, 
the  truthftilness  of  Moses  himself,  is  the  under  the  tyrannical  folly  of  Behoboam, 
fact  that  the  jubOee  stands  in  complete  bar-  Judah  was  deserted  and  left  (970  A.  C.)  to 
mony  with  Uie  fundamental  ideas  of  the  its  own  destinies  as  a  separate  state,  to 
Mosaic  economy.  By  means  of  these  laws  which  was  attached  a  part  of  Benjamin.  The 
against  alienation,  the  disturbance  of  the  latter  from  this  time  disappean  in  Judah. 
original  distribution  of  the  land  was  pre-  This  kingdom  till  its  downfal  (588  A.C.; 
vented,  and  social  relations  were  preserved  comp.  Ezek.  iv.  5)  was  governed  by  twenty 
in  some  approach  to  their  original  condition :  princes  of  the  famUy  of  David.  The  defee- 
abarrierwas  also  settoboth  accumulation  and  tion  of  the  ten  tribes  so  weakened  Judah, 
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thftt  it  WM  at  Ant  compelled  to  look  exola-  and  whoie  idolatroaa  praotioea,  aa  baiiig 
aWely  to  ita  own  preaenr ation.  It  waa,  how*  those  of  an  enemf ,  would  keep  aliva  ia 
aver,  strong  enough  to  uphold  its  own  inde-  Jadah  ita  aeal  for  the  Moaaie  inatUuttona. 
pendenoe  and  to  retain  ita  anpremacy  over  It  was,  however,  to  the  diaoipline  of  the 
Bdom.  The  attention  of  ita  first  three  kinga  exile  that  Judah  waa  mainly  indebtsd  fbr 
waa  fixed  on  reooTering  larael  to  their  alle-  the  distingniahed  hononr  of  bdag  the  channel 
gianoe  (1  Kings  xiv.  80;  xr.  5,  16) ;  hat  in  lor  conTeying  to  the  world  the  pure  mono- 
vain,  though  foreign  aid  was  pnrohaaed  (18,  theiam  of  the  fathera  of  Uie  Hehrew  laoe ; 
§tq,),  Jehoahaphat  found  it  deairable  to  form  for  on  the  banks  of  the  Enphratea  ita  sona 
an  alliance  with  the  revolted  tribes  (xxii.  3,  had  leianre  and  promptinga  to  learn  and  UA 
$eq.)f  which  on  hia  aide  waa  attended,  with  the  important  not  that  the  worda  of  «ba 
move  ainoerity  than  on  the  side  of  Ahab  and  prophets  had  come  tme,  ttid  that  tfidr  own 
hia  wicked  spooae  Jesebel,  who  H^pear  to  anflbringa  were  the  foie-annoaneed  poaiali- 
have  aimed  at  the  destmetion  of  Jadah.  menta  for  their  aina.  Impreaaed  I7  fheae 
Under  Joram  the  Edomitea  aaaerted  iheir  rsflectiona,  and  aroaaed  to  a  natural  longtaig 
indspendeiiee,  and  internal  disquiets  fer*  for  a  retam  home,  they,  when  Cyrus,  having 
menlsd  in  the  land  till  the  days  of  Amaxiah;  overoome  the  Ghaldsan  power,  ofihrad  them 
from  irtiose  reign  the  kingdom  began  to  liberty,  prepared  in  a  patriotic  apirit  to  eft- 
leeover  breath,  favoured  by  the  troablea  tahliah  and  maintain  in  ita  parity  and  integ^ 
which,  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  de-  rity  the  Mosaic  constitution,  nor  after  d^a 
prived  Israel  of  the  meana  of  doing  ii^ury.  did  they  ever  yield  to  ^e  aednctlona  of  iddl- 
But  it  waa  only  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  atry.  Judah  took  the  lead  in  all  fliatcnaaed, 
Asayria,  and  then  by  aaaerting  its  independ-  and  so  gave  its  name  in  the  term  Jmm  to 
ence  of  that  power,  that  Judah  could  with-  the  rssttned  nation,  and  in  tiie  term  Judas 
aland  laraal  in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  See  Oavtivitt. 
Damascus.  In  the  religious  snd  prosperous  JUDAS,  snmamed,  in  Acts  v.  87,  *  of 
reign  of  Heiekiah,  the  northern  kingdom  Oalilee,'  or  the  Oi^ean,  and  in  Joaephus, 
came  to  ruin,  leaving  Judah  the  only  sur-  Andq.  xviii  1, 1,  <  die  Gaulonite'  but  Irf  the 
viving  portion  of  the  empire  founded  by  aame,  in  Antiq.  xx.  v.  2,  and  Jew.  War,  ii  9, 
David.  Soon  after  Hesekiah*s  death,  Judah  1,  <  the  Galilean,'  probably  from  the  fSust  that 
fUt  the  consequences  of  refhsing  tribute  to  the  word  Galilean  waa  sometimes  used  so  aa 
Aaayiia.  Two  events  occurred  to  procure  a  to  comprehend  a  part  of  the  country  eaat  of  (ha 
respite  for  the  doomed  kingdom  of  Jadah.  Jordan.  This  Judas,  a  native  of  Gamala, 
Paammeticaa  became  sole  maater  of  Egypt,  a  fortified  f^ace  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  in 
which,  thua  gaining  in  internal  atrength,  lower  Gaulonitis,  raised  an  hisurrection 
could  oppose  a  bolder  front  to  its  rival  against  the  eenaus  canied  into  eflbct  by 
Assyria,  and  encouraged  Jndah  to  throw  off  Cyreniua  in  the  87th  year  after  the  battle  of 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  becanae  ita  territory  af-  Actium  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviiL  3,  1).  The 
forded  a  good  oatpoat  Soon,  however,  the  rising  waa  put  down,  but  the  adherents  of 
Assyrian  empire  itselfperished,  and  the  Chal*  Judaa  contfaraed  in  existence  (whence  the 
dmn  which  arose  from  its  ruins  needed  propriety  of  Luke's  'dispersed'),  and  ap- 
time  to  oooaolidate  ita  reaourcea.  Besides,  peered  again  in  the  last  attempt  made  by 
at  this  time  Judah  had  a  moat  excellent  the  Jews  against  the  Bomans. 
governor  in  Joaiah,  whom  fortune,  however,  JUDAS  ISCABIOT,— -that  is,  probably, 
fovoared  less  than  he  seems  to  have  de-  Jadaa,  the  man  of  Kerioth,  a  town  in  Judah 
aerved.  The  Egyptian  monarch  Necho  made  (Josh.  xv.  25), — the  betrayer  of  Jesus  Christy 
war  on  the  ChaldsNtns,  when  Josiah,  wishing  waa  son  of  one  Simon  (John  vi.  7),  and 
to  hinder  hia  paasage  through  the  territory  one  of  the  apostlea  (Matt  x.  4).  He  com- 
of  Israel,  suiEmd  a  total  defeat  monly  accompanied  Jesus  and  his  band. 

In  order  not  to  have  an  enemy  in  his  rear,  whose  travelling  purse  he  bore  (John  xiil. 

Necho  subjugated  Jadah,   and  set  over  it,  20).    In  this  office  he  displayed  a  greedy 

aa  his  vassal,  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xzili.  84).  and  dishonest  spirit  (John  aU.  5,  6),  which 

Necho  in  hia  turn  was  defeated  by  the  Chal-  urged  him  to  adl  his  Master  to  the  Sanhedrim 

dasana,  who  now  fall  on  his  dependency,  for  thirty  shekels  (Matt  xxvi.  14 — 16.  Mark 

the   kingdom  of  Jadah,  which  shortly  be-  xiv.  10.   Luke  xxli.  4,  5),  after  he  had  been 

came  a  province  of  the  great  Chaldsan  em-  present  at  die  paschsl  feast  (Luke  xxii.  20, 

pire.  21.  JohnxiiL25.  MarkxivriS.  Matt  xxvi. 

In  Jndah  the  grand  idea  of  the  Mosaic  21).    In  Gethsemane  he  accomplished  his 

law,  namely,  the  sole  divinity  of  Jehovah,  wickedness,  betraying  his  Master  with  a  kiss, 

Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  found  a  foster-  which  served  to  make  his  person  known  to 

ing,  though  by  no  means  a  perfect  asylum,  his  foes  (Matt  xxvi.  47—49).    The  perpe- 

To  this  precious  trust  it  remained  in  a  tration  of  this  wickedness,  as  is  not  unusul, 

measore  faithful  after  the  defection  of  Israel ;  brought  regret,  and  regret  rose  to  intolerable 

whose  severance  from  the  more  strictly  mo-  anguish,  which  drove  Judas  to  an  effort  to 

notheistie  Jadah,  removed  hindrances  to  the  rescue  Jesus,  and,  thia  fafling,  to  setf-de- 

perfonnanee  of  ita  great  religiona  mission,  struetion  (Mattxxvii  $->!(.  AetaLlfi— 18; 


IL. 
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Mwp.  Ztdi.  iL  19, 18).    It  U  oajj  »  blw     ud  brottuT,  oi   nthar    etnuin,  of  Jmd« 

Tltw  of  Am  Bcaiptotei  lod  ■  fUw  moil*  of     (Lnka  ri.  XS.  Act*  i.  13.   Jnde  L  I).    No- 

Unpnttng  tham,  Ihu  aan  oaaMlon  uj     thing  more  it  known  o(  Jade,  for  tli«  veola- 

■olidtnda  nspeoUng  inab  mianta  mriatkuu     aiutioa]  mditions  conCradiet  each  other  and 

■a  in^r  ailit  bahraan  Oie  (wo  aaooBot*  of    are  worthr  of  no  credit. 

hla  daath,  namelr,  Ibat  of  Matthew  and  thu        JUDE,  TILE  GENERAL  EPISTLE:  OF, 

ol  Palar  in  tha  Aeta;  whiah,  howerai',  naj     waa,  aoocrdiDB  to  the  inaeriptiao  (1)  wrUten 

b«  raeonailad  If  wa  anppoaa  that  tha  tnt  on     b;  'Jade,  a  aarrant  of  Jwna  Chriat,   and 

•  lAieh  Jodaa  hnng  hfauadf  pTS  m;,  ao  that     brothei  of  Jamaa.'  Though  no  ftimial  proof  of 

ka  '  tm  headloof  and  all  hia  bowala  giuhad     Ihia  allegation  nan  be  addoead,  jet  in  agree- 

nt'  DMnt  with  it,  Jnde,  the  oonsin  of  out  Lord, 

I  Tba  aibenia  toipitDde  of  Jndaa  hu  been     ia  generally  held  to  have  been  ita  lalbor. 

<  fseatlooed  wittoDl  anSdant  retaon ;  tor  ba     It  is  addieued  to  Jewiih  Chditiuu,  aa  per- 

I  ^p— ra  to  haie   been  a  alaTe  to  eopiditf,     aons  '  Banetified  bj  Qod   the  Fmliui,  and 

I  nieh  tn'ged  him  to  eommit  tha  h^noni     pmaenad  in  Jeana  Chriit'    The  occaaion 

erime  with  whieh  he  atanda  <diargad  in  the     of   it  waa  a  falling  awkj  from  the  faith 

goapela.    Hi*  rapantaooa  ma  a  momantacj     wliieh  ww  on«  dellTcred  to  the  aainta,  and 

ralom  of  iMttar  fiMling,  whieli,  ao  tti  from     the  writer  propoaed   aa  liia  aim,  to  arooae 

'  diaproTing,  im^iea  flta  eiiatenoa  of  hia  pia-     liia  nadera  lo  wnteiid  eameaU;  for  that 

Tiona  gnilt.  tUtb.     Thii  deeleiuioa  had  been  eaoMd  bj 

The  Jodaa-tiaa,  a  bandaome  tree  of  Iha     men  of  oomqitnuudi,  who,  denjing  the  only 

legnmiDoua  kind,  deiiTad  ita  name  from  the     Lord  Ood,  and  ow  Lord  Jeani  Chriat,  had 

toppoBltion  diat  on  it  the  wratdied  Jndaa     atealthii;  mapt  into  the  Cliriatian  eoiunili- 

deprired  liiiiuelf  of  lifb.     Tlie  old  bctanial     nitiaa.     Tlia  dnt}  thoa  propoimdad,  ii  en- 

Gerardi  gi*aa  pnferanee  to  the  Elder.  fbreed  by  examplea  of  the  pnnialimenl  of 

JUDE,   tha  Engliah  A>rm  of  the  Qi«ek     mbellaf,  drawn  partly  from  the  Seiipltuea 

Jndaa  and  tha  Helaew  Jodah,  waa  one  of     of  the  Old   Testament,  partly  from  other 

Iha  twalra  apoMIaa.    He  bore  tin  annuone     aonroea.    The  Integrity  <rf  thii  short  letter 

of  LeblMna,  whiah  probaldy  aignifiea  '  a  man     haa  been  eallad  in  qoaation,  linee  a  part  of 

of  heart;'  and  Thaddena,  ■  k  man  of  bteaat  ^     it  (S — 16)  bean  a  atrong  raaembUnoa  to  • 

epitheta  wliiofa  may  haTa  been  employsd  to     part  of  9  PeL  ii.  4—19,  and  both  ippeat 

denote  a  kind  and  ganaroiudiipoaition  (Malt,     to  haTO  been  botrowed  from  an  aninllieit- 

I.  8.   Mark  iiL  18).     He  ia  alao  deaignatad      tioatad  work  ealled  Iha  book  of  Enoeh.  Cai^ 

Jndaa  (the  brother)  of  Janea  (the  leae),     tainly  the  word*  wbioh  Enoeh  ia  said  (11) 

„j 1 ,  ,,j^  ^  Claophaa     to  haTe  pmpbeaied,  namely,  'Behold,  tha 

Laid  eometh  with  tan  thotuand  of  hie  aainta,' 
fa).,  an  not  fbtmd  ia  our  eanonioal  Ser^ 
tnie*.  The  data  al  the  cjiiatle  Daonot  be 
determined  with  pnoiaion ;  only,  if  written 
by  an  apoaOa,  it  muat  have  speared  wiOiin 
the  apoaudio  era.  Tba  period  waa  eertainlj 
whtf  waa  aoaoonlad  ■  tha  hut  time*— that  ii^ 
near  die  aeeond  adnnt.  Vitae  17,  whi^  ia 
•eareelj  reaonoileaUe  with  the  q>o*toUo  origin 
of  tha  letter,  aeenka  to  ahow  that  it  waa  eoai- 
poaed  iaamedlnlely  attar  the  d«^  ot  the 
■poatlea,  while  Ouwe  were  yet  alita  who  had 
teeelrad  iuametiona  from  their  lipe.  The 
tone  at  the  letter,  whiah  ia  aerardy  inatdpa< 
toaj,  poiDia  to  »  lata  p«od  in  Om  &nt 
eentaiy,  when  tba  lor*  A  many  bad  b^na 
to  gmweool,  and  dfcrta  oa  behalf  «f  the 
gospel  ware  made  in  »  ^lit  in  which  lb* 
worid  b«d  •  terser  ^ara  than  Jema  Chriat. 
The  WTlMr,  inalMd  of  oonhling,  leproachat 
Ae  fidM  U^tbut,  and  app*^  latber  to 
the  fMM  tbaa  the  judgment  of  anab  aa  had 
BOt  abendonad  neeired  opinitma.  Vhelher 
or  not  dM  name  of  aa  apoelle  waa  prafkiad 
to  Ha  tetter  In  order  to  gain  aatboii^tar  &a 
tiawa  of  eome  petaon  wboae  religjoo  waa 
not  imllnged  by  bigotay,  and  who  idastifiad 
the  goapel  with  hie  own  fom  of  opioicm, 
it  ia  now  too  late  lo  aUainpt  to  aaoertun. 
Certainly  die  credibility  of  the  letttr  ia  not 
eabeneed  by  iti  eitalioii  of  an  oBciaonieal 
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book  which  Beems  not  to  hftTe  been  wanting 
In  legends. 

The  Epistle  of  Jade  was  not  nnivenaHy 
leceiTed  in  early  times,  for  the  Syrian 
ehuroh  did  not  place  it  in  its  eanon.  In  the 
western  church,  which  ascribed  it  to  the 
apostle  Jade,  it  was  more  highly  estimated. 

The  persons  against  whom  the  anthor 
wrote  were  such  as  denied  the  only  Lord 
Ood,  and  oar  Lord  Jesns  Christ ;  more  pro- 
perry  rendered,  '  the  only  Soyereign  (Ood) 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;'  for  the  term 
'  Ood'  appears  to  have  been  taken  into  the 
text,  having  originally  stood  in  the  margin 
as  explanatory  of  *  soyereign'  —  dispot«n, 
whence  our  English  detpot.  Comp.  1  John 
i.  22,  23 ;  iy.  3. 

JUDEA.    See  Cakajjt  and  Diyisroir. 

JUDOE,  A  (L.  judex),  stands  for  the  He- 
brew word  thapkat,  which  is  from  a  root 
meaning  first  to  oleaye,  then  to  decide  (d$ 
citdo,  *I  cut  down') ;  and  as  judicial  determi- 
nations constitute,  especially  in  the  East,  a 
chief  function  of  a  ruler,  so  to  goyem. 

In  the  hands  of  the  people  lay  the  choice 
of  judges,  who  were  to  be  chosen  for  their 
wisdom  and  integrity,  and  to  be  appointed 
in  eyeiy  city  (DeuU  xyL  18—20).  These 
local  judges  appear  to  haye  home  some 
resemblance  to  ine  judieet  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  the  jury  of  our  own  land.  One  of 
them,  probably,  was,  from  age  and  prudence, 
made  the  president,  with  the  duty  of  de- 
claring the  sentence  of  the  body.  In  Bent 
zyii.  0,  the  words  '  the  judge,'  taken  in  their 
connection,  may  intimate  that  some  judge, 
haying  a  general  superyision,  if  not  holding 
a  sort  of  court  of  appeal,  was  contemplated. 
The  context  shows  that  in  diflleult  eases 
recourse  was  to  be  had  to  the  assistance  of 
the  priests  and  leyites ;  and  as  these  fvaxc- 
tionaries  were  found  in  difTerent  parts  of  the 
country,  they  were,  probably,  in  part  pre- 
ferred for  the  office  of  judge,  for  which  their 
education,  habits,  and  leisure  well  fitted 
them  (xix.  16—18).  Criminal  causes  found 
their  appropriate  jurisdiction  before  the 
elders  (xxi.  19 ;  xxii.  10 ;  xxy.  7),  but 
whether  as  a  tribunal  separate  from  the 
judges  may  be  doubted,  especially  as  the 
latter  were  held  in  the  highest  respect,  being 
denominated  §lohim,  or  divine  (Exod.  xxi. 
6;  xxii.  8.  John  x.  85).  The  judge,  or 
ikaphat  (an  officer  of  the  same  name  held 
supreme  power  in  Tyre  and  Carthage)  who 
should  rule  the  state,  seems  not  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  permanent  arrangements 
of  Moses  (but  see  Beut  xyii.  0,  and  eomp. 
zriii.  10),  who,  howeyer,  chose  his  successor; 
and  though  we  have  no  evidence  to  that 
effisct,  Joshua  may  have  appointed  the  per- 
son whom  he  thoujght  best  fitted  to  fill  his 
place.  Tet  such  a  step  was  scarcely  in 
aeeordance  with  the  strict  republicanism  of 
the  times,  and  it  is  evident  fit>m  the  book 
at  Judges,  that  the  office  of  judge,  or  ruler. 


was  neither  permanent  nor  elective.  Thft 
highest  authority  was  with  the  priesthood, 
whose  chief  sought  oounsel  of  Ood,  and 
whose  sanction  was  necessaiy  to  make  a 
▼alid  election  (Numb,  xxvii  18,  s«f .).  That 
election,  however,  did  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  involve  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
Israel.  Each  tribe  was  an  independent  state 
(Judg.  i.  3 — 22),  wfaidi  was  answerable  to 
^e  rest  only  in  eases  deeply  affiscting  the 
general  weal,  or  contravening  the  laws  of 
die  common  legislator  (Josh.  xxii.  11, 12. 
Judg.  XX.).  Nor  were  the  judges  in  all  cases 
chosen  to  their  office.  In  the  book  called 
by  that  name,  we  behold  individuals  coming 
forward  without  a  eall  tram  their  fellow- 
oitizens,  and  having,  for  the  good  of  their 
tribe  or  country,  exercised  a  dictatorship, 
still,  after  the  emergency  was  over,  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  species  of  directing  power, 
the  limits  and  fiinctions  of  which  cannot  now 
be  determined. 

JUDOES,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  so  called 
from  the  name  Shophetim,  judges  or  rulers, 
given  to  persons  whose  deeds,  as  liberators 
and  governors  of  Palestine,  it  is  occupied  in 
recording.    After  the  death  of  Joshua,  no 
one  appeared  to  take  his  post ;  and  though 
the  country  was  but  partially  subdued,  and 
elements  for  active  hostility  existed  on  many 
hands,  the  government  of  the  Hebrew  colony 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the 
tribes,  whose  acting  in  concert  was  insuffi- 
ciently provided  for,  and  attended  with  delays 
and  uncertainty.    The  great  experiment  of 
self-goyemment  was  tried  with  a  people  little 
advanced,  individually,  in  personal  excellence, 
and  when  the  religious   faith  and  enthu- 
siasm which  had  brought  them  in  triumph 
tram  Egypt  into  Canaan  was  beginning  to 
wane.    In  such  a  state  of  society,  religious 
declension  and  political  difficulty  were  un- 
avoidable.   Yet  the  true  and  deep  religious 
and  social  life  of  Mosaism  glowed  in  the 
heart  of  society.    Hence,  from  time  to  time, 
under  impulses  from  on  high,  there  arose 
men  who,  breathing  the  spirit  of  by-gone 
days,  and,  like  the  Boman  dictators,  en- 
trusted with  supreme  power,  in   the  true 
temper  of  religious  heroism  defeated  the  na- 
tional foe  and  revived  the  national  religion. 
Here  we  find  the  ideal  of  the  Hebrew  judges; 
some  of  whom  have  left  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory few  memorials,  and  others  ei^oj  but  a 
tarnished  glory.    It  is  one  exoellenee  of  the 
Mosaic  polity,  that  it  successively  developed 
out  of  itself  such  extraordinary  instruments 
as  special  junctures  required.    The  defects 
and  misdeeds  of  the  crown  and  the  priest- 
hood called  fbrth  the  corrective  and  edu- 
cational institnte  of  Uie  prophets;  and  the 
weaknesses  and  aberrations  of  Hebrew  re- 
publicanism,  produced   first  Judges,  and 
then  Kings.    And  nothing  can  mors  fhlly 
prove  that  the  laws  of  Moses  were  as  good 
as  they  could  be— as  pure,  lofty,  and  bene- 
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▼olent  as  the  state  of  his  people  would  allow  a  supplement  we  have  an  acooont  of  the 
— than  the  fact,  that  the  generations  which  image- worship  of  Ifficah,  a  man  of  Mount 
immediately  followed  him,  and  over  whom  Ephraim ;  of  the  capture  of  Laish  hy  the 
his  person^  influence  must  still  have  been  Danites,  and  the  idolatry  thence  introduced 
considerablci  were  in  practice  incapable  of  there  (xvii.  xviiL) ;  finidly,  of  the  ciril  war 
maintaining  in  its  integrity  the  system  conducted  by  eleven  tribes  of  Israel  against 
which  he  had  bequeathed  to  them,  and  Bei^amin,  with  Uie  extraordinary  means 
needed  the  discipline  of  many  centuries,  taken  to  arouse  the  former,  and  preTent  the 
and  even  of  seventy  years  of  c^tivity,  ere  extinction  of  the  latter  (xix. — xxi.). 
they  could  fully  receive  and  duly  honour  In  perusing  the  book  of  Judges,  we  are 
the  grand  truth,  that  God  is  king  over  sll  reminded  of  traditions  found  in  pagan  his- 
tfae  earth,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  tory.  The  sacrifice  of  Jephtha's  daughter 
his  institutions.  Laws  that  far  outstrip  has  its  counterpart  in  the  death  of  Iphigenia. 
the  age  to  which  they  are  communicated,  The  step  taken  to  procure  wives  for  the  Ben- 
may  give  it  an  impulse  in  the  right  direc-  jaminites,  recals  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 
tion ;  but  ere  they  can  enter  into  the  national  Samson's  history  has  a  parallel,  not  favour- 
life,  and  produce  their  appropriate  fruits,  able  to  itself,  in  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
they  must  bring  the  national  mind  forward  We  have  in  the  scattered  and  dispropor- 
to  Uieir  own  advanced  position.  tionate  notices  and  implications  of  this  book, 
The  book  of  Judges  is  no  regular  history,  dear  evidence  of  national  retrocession.  The 
but  a  number  of  collected  historical  notices  sun  had  gone  back  many  degrees ;  it  may 
or  Ihigments,  of  disproportionate  length,  have  been  at  the  Divine  command,  and  for 
relating  to  those  heroes,  and  so  presenting  the  better  and  fuller  accomplishment  of  the 
views  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Divine  purposes.  In  the  long  period  of 
Israel  during  a  somewhat  undefined  period  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  idolatry  had 
of  three  htmdred  and  fifty  years.  It  opens  gained  the  upper  hand ;  servitude  ensued ; 
with  narratives  of  several  victories  gained  social  disorganization  was  the  consequence ; 
by  the  Israelites  over  the  yet  unconqnered  and  hence  the  spirit  of  history  declined  from 
natives.  Judah,  with  Simeon,  subdues  the  the  high  Mosaic  standard.  Accordingly,  when 
Canaanites ;  the  descendants  of  Joseph  cap-  at  some  later  day  a  writer  sought  to  fill  up  the 
tnre  Bethel  and  slay  its  inhabitants ;  but  historical  chasm,  he  found  scanty  and  hete- 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  as  well  as  other  rogeneous  materials;  which,  while  they 
tribes,  are,  contrary  to  the  Divine  commands,  showed  that  no  regular  records  were  pre- 
neglectful  of  the  duty  of  extirpating  the  served,  snd  therefore  no  means  existed  for 
remaining  idolaten ;  so  early  did  the  prone-  keeping  facts  f^e  fr^m  fabulous  admixtures, 
ness  to  idolatry,  which  lay  in  the  heart  of  he  put  together  in  an  honest  but  uncritical 
the  nation,  especially  of  the  more  northern  disposition  of  mind, 
tribes,  betray  its  existence  and  exert  its  This  book,  accordingly,  takes  up  the 
power  (1).  On  which  account  the  Israelites  thread  of  the  history  where  that  called  after 
are  reproved  and  exhorted  by  a  divine  mes-  Joshua  drops  it  (Judges  i.),  and  is,  in  con- 
senger,  who  appean  to  them  in  a  festive  sequence,  in  its  right  position  immediately 
assembly ;  nevertheless,  the  service  of  idols  after  the  latter  work.  Its  aim  seems  to  be, 
continues  its  progress,  till  apostacy  brings  not  merely  historical,  but  dogmatical  also— 
punishment,  punishment  produces  repent-  that  is,  to  show  by  instances  how  departure 
ance,  and  repentance  is  rewarded  with  par*  from  tiie  Mosaic  worship  brought  disaster. 
don  (ii. — iii.  5).  There  ensue  instances  of  Though  the  materials  are  various,  the  book 
depsiture  from  the  living  God.  From  the  is  one,  for  they  have  undergone  such  revision 
yoke  under  which  Ghnshan*riahathaim,  king  as  made  them  into  an  externally  uniform 
of  Syria,  held  the  people,  Othniel  liberates  narrative.  This  appeara  from  the  sameness 
them.  Apostacy  makes  them  servants  of  of  manner  with  which  is  set  forth  the  infln- 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  from  whom  they  are  enee  of  God  on  the  judges  (iii.  10;  vi.  84 ; 
delivered  by  Ehud.  Next  Shamgar  rescues  xL29;  xiiL25;  xiv.  6;  xv.  14).  The  time 
the  Hebrews  firom  the  Philistines;  and  Barak,  when  the  work  was  composed  cannot  be 
assisted  by  Deborah,  who  celebrates  the  exactly  detennined.  That  it  was  after  the 
victory  in  a  triumphal  ode,  redeems  them  introduction  of  regal  government  is  clear 
from  the  Canaanitish  king,  Jahin  (iii.  6 — ▼.).  fh>m  the  passages  which  say—'  In  those 
The  brave  Gideon  frees  the  people  from  the  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel*  (xviiL  1 ; 
Midianites  (vi— viiL).  The  tyranny  of  Abi-  xix.  1 ;  xxi.  26).  Other  tokens  that  the 
melech  is  overthrown  by  a  woman  (ix.),  on  book  was  put  together  long  after  the  re- 
which  Tola  snd  Jalr  are  judges  (x.);  the  corded  events,  are  found  in  vi  24;  xi.  40; 
people  are  relieved  tram  tribute  to  the  Am-  xv.  19.  With  some  probabili^,  the  com- 
monites  by  Jephtha;  after  whom  Ibsan,Eloo,  position  has  been  referred  to  the  last  days 
and  Abdon  fill  the  ofllee  of  judge  (xi  xii.).  of  Samuel,  when  the  literary  spirit  had 
Vassalage  to  the  Philistines  is  put  an  end  to  revived,  and  when,  in  the  f^sh  seal  for 
by  Samson,  whose  birth,  deeds,  snd  death  monarchical  government,  the  allusions  to 
an  somewhat  ftilly  related  (xiii— ^xvi).    In  the  kingless  state  of  the  nation  to  which 
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«•  lunre  Mf«ned,  were  nfttnnl  and  most  deaigneiionB:  I.  the  Judgment  (Matt  xii,  41, 

likely  to  be  made.    The  author  or  oompiler  tsq,  Luke  z.  14;  zL  31.  John  r.  d7;  in  the 

is  unknown.      The    diTeiaities  of    length  original,  the  judgment);  II.  *  the  day  of  judg* 

which  prerail  in  the  eoTeral  notices  of  the  ment '   (Matt  z.  Id ;  ziL  86.  1  JohSa  iv. 

Judges,  are  an  argument  that  the  writer  put  17) ;  III.  *  the  day  of  the  Lord'  (I  Cor.  ▼.  5. 

his  materials  together  much  as  he  found  1  Theas.  ▼.  3;  oomp.  Is.  it  12.  Mai.  It. 

them,  without  any  undue  effort  to   bring  0);  IV.  *  the  day  of  visitation '  (1  Pet  it  13); 

them  into  agreement  with  an  ideal  propor-  Y.  *  the  last  day '  (John  tL  89) ;  YI.  *  tbe-daj 

tion  or  a  fancied  abstract  ezeellenee.     That  of  redemption '  (Ephes.  iv.  80) ;  YU.  *  the  day 

he  had  before  him  and  made  use  of  docu-  of  Jesus  Christ'  (Phil.  L  6)  ;  YIII.  *  the  day' 

ments  originating  in  the  same  age  as  the  (Bom.  ziiL  12.  1  Cor.  iii  18) ;  IX.  <  a  day  in 

events,  iqppears  probable  from  the  use   of  which  he  (God)  will  judge  the  world  in 

language  which  is  peculisr  to  eye-witnesses  righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ'  (  Acts  zvii. 

or  contemporaries  (t  14, 15 ;  ill.  10,  mq. ;  81) ;  X.  'that  day'  (2  Thess.  ii.  8.  2  Tim. 

iv.  7, 18,af9.;  ▼.  8,  7;  vi.  11;  iz.  ziz.  zz.).  L  12,  18).    The  ideas  entertained  seem  to 

The  condition  of  the  tribes,  as   separate  be  as  follows:  that  as  there  were  in  the 

one  from  the  other,  having  no  common  head,  prophetie  language  of  the  Old  Testament 

and  sometimes  hostile  to  one  another,  is  such  two  conditions  of  the  Messiah  spdten  of, 

as  aocords  with  a  tendency  of  the  Mosaie  zuunely,  his  humiliation  and  his  ^ory,  and 

ordinanees,  and  such  as  the  land  of  Canaan,  since  the  flrst  had  been  ezperieuMd  in  his 

broken  and  intersected  with  hills  and  vales,  emciilzion,  death,  and  burial,  so  his  seeond 

would  naturally  occasion  in  a  primitive  age.  was  to  be  looked  for  in  a  visible  t^ipeaianee 

And  the  dissensions  among  themselves,  as  of  Jesus  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  amid 

well  as  the  absence  of  impassable  barriers  ehoirs  of  attendant  angels,  when  he  would 

between  them  snd  the  Philistines,  the  8y-  judge  the  world,  vindicate  his  canse  and  the 

rians,  and  other  enemies,  ezplain  how  it  was  canse  of  his  people,  raise  the  dead,  establish 

easy  for  the  Israelites  in  the  south  or  in  the  his  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  finally  van- 

mortfa,  sometimes  over  the  whole  length  of  quish  the  devil  and  his  angels,  who  had 

the  country,    to  faU    under  the   power  ef  hitherto  divided  the  empire  of  die  world 

foreign  aatiomB.     These  end  ottier  similar  with  his  Father,  ooasigning  them,  with  his 

considerations  have,  when  combined,  much  enemies,  to  everlasting  torments,  but  as- 

weight  to  prove  that  the  book  of  Judges  is  a  suxing  to  his  friends  unutterable  and  endless 

genuine,  and  in  the  main  credible  work^-  bliss  (Matt  zziv.  8,  teq, ;  zzv.  SI,  9tq.  Luke 

the  produetion  of  an  age  when  there  ezisted  iz.  26.  Acts  ill.]  Cor.  zv.  51,  mq,  Philip. 

sniBeient  moans  loot  putting  together  a  trust-  iii.  20.  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  ttq,  1  Pet  iv.  18). 

worthy  nanadve  of  the  times  to  which  it  This  return  of  Jesus  from  heaven  is  repre- 

refers.  seated  as  in  point  of  time  unknown  to  any 

JUDGMENT  and  TO  JUDGE  represent  save  God,  yet  near  st  hand;  and  our  Lord 

terms  which  in  the  Beriptures  have  a  fax  himself  ezpiessly  states  that  &e  generation 

wider  signification  than  &ey  bear  in  ordi-  whom  he  addreeaed  should  not  eome  to  an 

nazy  English  s^ie,  for  they  denote  not  only  end  before  it  took  place  (Matt  zziv.  84; 

the  various  parts  and  the  whole  of  a  judicial  eomp.  zvi.  26;  zziiL  86.    Luke  zzi.  82. 

investigatiea,  but  also  the  •dministration  ol  John  zzL  22;  comp.  Matt  zziv.  14).    A 

justice,  and  even  the  ezereiae  of  civil  govern-  season  of  great  calamity  was  to  precede,  in- 

ment    Leaving  the  student  to  find  in  the  volving  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state; 

aaered  writings  ezamplifieatioiis  of  most  of  whiefa  days,  howeprer,  would  be  shortened 

the  acceptations  to  which  we  have  alluded,  for  the  ekctTs  sake  (Matt  zziv.  22.  Maik 

we  refer  to  one  or  two  passages  in  which  ziii.  20).    That  the  general^  judgment  and 

governing  after  the  manner  of  eivil  adminia-  the  establishmeiit  of  ti^e  Messiah's  kingdom 

(ration  ia  meant  (Matt  ziz.  28 ;  eomp.  22.  are  identifled  botfi  fimn  the  passages  (see 

Luke  zziL  80.  1  Cor.  vL  2,  8).    This  use  above)  hi  whieb  *the  jwdgment'  is  spoken 

of  the  word  judge  is  derived  ficom  the  ftbo^  of,  and  in  regard  to  thne,  appears  from  Matt 

that  the  eariiest  form  of  dvil  goivmment  zzzv.  zzv.,  which  ptsecnt  one  continued  se- 

amongthe  Hebsews  after  their  settlement  in  qnenee  of  ideas  introdnoed  by  the  predie- 

Canaan  was  conducted  by  men  tended  judges,  tton  of  Jesus  touching  the  overthrow  of  tiie 

who  in  oonsequenee  were   ssid  to  judge,  temple,  and  the  questioB  of  the  disciples, 

that  is  govern,  Israel  (Judges  ziL  7-- 9).  *  When  shall  these  things  be?  and  what  the 

That  this  ussge  was  not  unknown  to  the  sign  of  thy  coming  and  of  ibe  end  of  the 

Greek  of  our  Lord's  d^s,  is  obvious  firom  world  V    And  it  seems  to  have  been  the 

the  feet,  that  it  is  foond  in  Josephus,  who,  object  of  Jesus  to  represent  to  his  diseiplee 

for  instsnce,  s*ys  (Antiq.  v.  8,  0),  that  that  these  tilings  would  all  take  place  at  Ihe 

Othniel  received  the  government  and  judged  destrootioB  of  Jerusdem  snd  the  ooneequent 

die  people,  and  when  he  had  rmkd  over  termination  of  the  Jewieh  policy,  when  his 

them  lorty  yesrs  he  died.  kingdom  would  in  a  marked  and  final  manner 

A  penod  of  generaljudgmentia  repeatedly  besetupin|^bceof  IfaeoondemnedJudaiem, 

ipokan  of  in  tiis  Now  Testament  under  ihess  and  judgment  (government)  would  be  ezei^ 
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eised  in  his  name  and  for  hia  pnrpoaea  polity  and  gorernment,  it  conld  not  fail  to 
throngboat  the  world.  This  general  view,  become  the  judge  end  mler  of  the  entire 
though  not  unattended  with  difficulties  of  world.  This  rectoral  ftmction  the  church 
detail,  seems  to  come  forth  olearlj  from  the  has  firom  the  first  exercised  and  does  still 
language  employed.  In  the  description  of  exercise;  and  in  Uie  degree  in  which  the 
these  great  events,  our  Lord  uses  figures  of  outward  and  ▼isible  becomes  the  true  church 
speech,  the  exact  import  of  which  cannot  be  of  Christ,  it  must  and  will  bring  into  subjec- 
appreciated  except  by  those  who  understand  tion  to  itseU^  and  so  supersede,  all  earthly 
the  peculiarities  of  the  oriental  style,  and  dominion,  principality  and  power,  till  at 
are  familiar  with  the  imagery  relating  to  last,  ruling  in  each  individual  heart  with 
these  topics  current  in  the  day,  and  formed  full  and  unrestricted  empire,  it  will  make 
after  the  model  of  the  Helnew  prophets  each  man  a  law  to  himself,  and  so  set  aside 
(Dan.  vii.  18, 14.  Is.  xiii.  9, 10.  Exek.  xxxii.  and  bring  for  ever  to  an  end  all  mere  verbal 
7.  Joel  ii.  1 — 10,28 — 81.  Acts  ii.  16,  m^.).  and  civil  legislation.  This  the  apostle  Paul 
This  is  the  less  surprising,  because  even  cleariy  saw,  but  he  made  the  commencement 
*  the  nunisters  of  the  word '  were  led  to  ex-  of  the  benign  reign  of  spiritual  law  depend- 
pect  a  visible  and  outward  return  of  their  ent  on  a  Yisible  appearance  of  Jesus,  in 
Master,  a  formal  judicial  procedure,  and  a  doing  which  he  committed  the  inconsistency 
material  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  A  not  of  deriving  the  moral  from  the  material,  and 
dissimilar  mistake  was  made  by  them  in  re-  interrupting  that  regular  development  of  spi- 
gard  to  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  ritual  causes  which  commenced  when  Jesus, 
Interpreting  the  language  of  Jesus  on  this  rising  from  the  dead,  passed  into  the  spi- 
point  in  accordance  with  the  convictions  ritual  world,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  right 
and  sympathies  of  their  own  minds,  they  all  hand  of  the  mi^esty  on  high.  In  general, 
expected  him  to  prove  a  temporal  prince,  the  disciples  did  not  at  first  discern  the 
This  expectation,  barely  dissipated  by  his  high  spiritual  meaning  and  importance  of 
death,  was  corrected  by  the  great  events  that  the  downfal  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  there- 
ensued  on  his  ascension,  the  effusion  of  the  fore  still  kept  looking  for  a  visible  appear- 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  progress  of  his  cause,  ance  of  the  judge  of  the  world.  The  delay 
Still  that  cause  was  lowly,  that  progress  was  of  that  appearance  made  some  sceptical,  for 
small.  The  state  of  triumph  and  glory  which  the  disappointment  of  false  hopes  might  well 
prophets  had  predicted  and  Jesus  himself  lead  to  faJse  states  of  mind  {%  Pet.  iii.  4). 
promised,  could  ^not  be  recognised  by  minds  As,  however,  the  first  generation  passed  away, 
so  prepossessed  with  the  hope  of  material  and  with  it  the  material  conceptions  on 
grandeur,  especially  in  the  midst  of  the  which  these  false  ideas  were  founded;  as 
persecution  and  tribulation  which  soon  beset  men  entered  more  into  the  spirit  of  the 
the  church  on  aU  sides.  From  the  midst  of  gospel ;  especially  as  they  began  to  consider 
their  sorrows  the  disciples  looked  forward  in  diat,  since  the  great  Teacher  had  set  as  a 
hope  ofthe  second  advent,  which  they  believed  limit  for  his  re>appearance  the  lives  of  that 
would  repair  their  losses,  give  them  retribu-  generation  to  whom  he  spoke,  the  event  pre- 
tion  on  their  enemies,  and  secure  their  own  dieted  must  be  one  that  had  already  tfdcen 
everlasting  felicity.  In  the  subjugation  of  place,  so  men  were  led  to  a  spiritual  inter- 
Jerusalem  by  the  Boman  arms,  the  conse-  pretation  and  a  right  understanding  of  the 
quent  termination  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  words  employed  by  the  Christ,  till,  towards 
die  establiishment  and  vindication  of  the  the  end  of  the  first  century,  that  interpreta- 
cause  of  Christ,  the  commencement,  in  a  tion  gained  ^prevalence,  though  not  uncon- 
pre-eminent  sense  and  to  permanent  results,  tested  by  millennial  notions  which,  after  &e 
of  his  everlasting  kingdom,  the  promised  old  Jewish  manner  and  in  a  grossly  material 
coming  was  brought  about,  the  predicted  sense,  maintained  the  outward  and  visible 
judgment  had  a  beginning  which  shall  never  reign  of  Christ  for  a  thousand  (mi//«finmin, 
end  till  God  be  all  in  all.  Admonished  by  from  the  Latin  miUe,  thousand ;  annumy  year) 
their  Teacher's  warnings,  most  of  his  dis  years  on  earth  (Rev,  xx.  4,  6).  It  deserves 
ciples,  fleeing  to  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan,  special  attention  that  the  aposUe  John,  who 
escaped  the  terrible  calamities  which  accom-  lived  till  near  the  end  of  the  first  centuiy, 
panied  the  last  struggles  of  expiring  Judaism  and  whose  gospel  was  written  after  the  three 
(Euseb.  iii.  5),  and  while  all  around  it  was  others,  aims  to  correct  the  materialised  ex- 
fiill  of  trouble,  sorrow,  and  anguish,  the  pectations  of  the  church ;  for,  with  a  higher 
secluded  church  of  Christ  in  tranquilli^  knowledge  of  spiritual  realities,  he  saw  that 
awaited  the  time  when,  after  the  fury  of  the  Jesus  was  in  truth  glorified  in  his  sufferings 
storm  was  spent,  it  should  return  to  the  and  in  his  death,  since  these  were  the  high- 
ancient  capital  of  Palestine,  and  there,  as  est  proofs  of  his  spiritual  majesty,  under 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  shine  the  influence  of  which  he  laid  down  his  life 
forth  in  undecaying  glory.  Possessed  as  for  the  world.  Accordingly,  in  his  gospel 
that  church  was  of  tlie  great  and  indefeasible  our  Lord  identifies  his  glorification  with  his 
principles  of  morality  which  constitute  the  death :  '  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of 
foundation  of  justice  and  judgment — of  law,  Man  should  be  glorified'  (xii.d8, 28).  With 
Vol,  II.  L 
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bis  passion  ore  tlto  identified  the  judgment 
of  this  world  and  the  sabjagatiion  of  its 
prinee  (31),  and  the  fhtcue  state  of  happi* 
ness  is  made  to  oommenoe  in  the  spiritaal 
world  immediately  on  his  death  (82 ;  eomp. 
xiiL  81,  M9. ;  zIt.  2,  8,  19 ;  zv.  8 ;  zH.  0, 
10,  14,  28 ;  ZTiL  2,  sf^.)*  '^^  (^o'T  ^^ 
begvn,  which  was  to  be  completed  in  the 
mansions  of  his  Fathei^s  honse,  Jesus  oum- 
mnnieated  to  his  followers,  that  they  in 
sharing  his  snfTerings  and  oanying  on  his 
work,  might  partake  in  the  priTileges  and 
hsppiness  whieh  he  had  to  bestow  (John 
ZTiL  10,  22).  And  instead  of  his  eorporal 
pfssence  in  the  ehnroh,  erroneously  ezpeeted 
by  its  members  at  large,  Jesus  promised 
anolher,  the  paraelete,  advocate,  comforter, 
or  Holy  Spirit,  that  was  to  ezponnd  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  lead  his  disciples 
into  all  truth  (zIt.  16,  26;  zt.  26;  zvi.  18). 

The  Tiew,  then,  that  seems  to  have  the 
sanction  of  the  mind  of  Christ  is  this,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  world  which  commenced 
in  his  ministry,  was  carried  on  in  his  suffer- 
ings, and  was  strikingly  ezemplified  in  the 
retributory  termination  of  corrupted  and 
out-worn  Judaism,  is  still  continued  and  will 
last  till  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  subdued  all 
enemies,  and  made  his  church  and  his  spirit 
uniyersal.  Meanwhile,  the  period  of  judg- 
ment to  CTery  individual  is  his  period  of 
probation,  and  pre-eminently  the  period  of 
his  death,  when  he  enters  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  is  rewarded  'according  to  his  works' 
(Matt  ztL  27.  Bom.  ii.  6). 

Only  by  degrees  and  in  part,  howcTcr,  did 
the  Christian  church  apprehend  and  receive 
these  ideas.  Losing,  in  course  of  time  and 
under  the  teaching  of  events,  the  ezpectation 
of  a  material  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  and 
sundering  the  idea  of  that  reign  iVom  its 
mere  local  accessaries.  Christians  in  gene- 
ral, after  the  first  century,  accustomed  tibem- 
selves  to  the  conception  of  an  invisible  reign 
of  the  Messiah  iu  his  church,  to  a  more  or 
less  remote  appearance  of  him  a  second  time 
to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  mankind  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  that  is,  at  the  final  disso- 
lution of  the  material  universe,  as  we  find  it 
set  forth  in  what  is  termed  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

The  disciples  first  held  Jesus  to  be  a  tem- 
poral Messiah;  then  a  spiritual  Saviour 
ascended  to  heaven  who  would  shortly  return. 
The  second  advent  was  identified  with  a 
general  judgment  and  the  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth.  These  ideas  were  connected  with  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  expected 
kingdom  was  to  be  set  up.  The  delay  of 
tiie  return  weakened  the  ezpectation  of  it 
When  Jerusalem  feQ,  some  began  to  doubt, 
others  to  deny,  the  second  advent ;  but  others, 
looking  on  that  fall  as  only  the  beginning  of 
sorrows,  took  the  event  as  a  sign  that  Chrisf  s 
appearance  was  at  hand.  Time  went  on, 
and  still  no  second  coming.  Men  looked 
back  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  ler- 


mination  of  ftie  temple  servioes,  and  around 
them  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  gospel, 
till,  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
century,  they  began  to  give  a  spiritual  im- 
port to  passages  that  spoke  of  Christ^ s  coming 
to  judge  the  world,  and  so  were  by  degrees 
led  to  the  opinion  that  his  kingdom  was 
established  on  earth,  and  that  the  great  duty 
of  his  followers  was  to  ezert  themselves  tor 
its  eztension.  Hence  new  and  vigorous 
efforts,  and  as  a  consequence  f^sh  con- 
quests over  sin  and  ignorance,  and  a  greater 
unity  in  the  Christian  church.  From  these 
fiusts  we  gain  some  criteria  which  may  afford 
aid  in  spprozimately  determining  the  date 
of  Christian  Scriptures.  Four  cUef  phases 
of  the  opinion  respecting  a  speedy  retain  of 
Christ  to  earth  may  be  marked:  I.  A  ge- 
neral ezpectation  of  it,  indicated  by  its  an- 
nouncement in  general  terms,  A.  D.  80—60 ; 
II.  an  anzious  ezpectation,  indicated  by 
statements  of  its  being  near,  and  by  efforts 
to  prove  its  reality,  A.D.  60—70 ;  III.  doubts 
of  the  event  op&oSj  combated,  and  as  a 
consequence  disorders  in  practice  and  opi- 
nion, A.D.  70 — 80;  lY.  a  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  a  greater  unity, 
co-operation,  and  zeal,  A.  D.  80 — .  The  ap- 
plication of  these  facts  to  the  determination 
of  the  date  of  a  Christian  writing  is  not 
without  difficulty.  We  mast,  however,  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  which  of  the  four  views 
prevails  in  any  doeument,  and  accordingly 
pronounce  on  the  period  when  it  first  ap- 
peared. Thus  we  may  assert  that  MattheVs 
gospel,  which  is  probably  characterised  by 
phase  I.  or  II.,  was  written  before  A.  D.  70 ; 
and  John's  gospel,  in  which  phase  lY.  is 
very  visible,  could  not  have  come  into  ezist- 
ence  till  about  flie  last  twenty  years  of  the 
first  century.  One  condition  must  be  laid 
down,  namely,  that  it  appear  on  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  phase  exhibited  comprises 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  or  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  the  day  in  which  he  wrote. 

<  Judgment,'  in  Matt  v.  21,  22,  is  the  ren- 
dering of  kritUf  which  there  denotes  an 
inferior  local  tribunal,  consisting  of  seven 
members  appointed  in  each  town,  for  hearing 
and  determining  ordinary  causes  (Deut 
zvi.  18 ;  2  Chron.  ziz.  5),  who  might,  how- 
ever, uike  cognizance  of  criminal  dTences 
of  high  moment  (Deut  zvii.  2,  0, 8),  but 
only  so  that  an  appeal  lay  to  the  higher 
court,  the  Sanhedrim  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8, 
14;  War.  ii  20,  5). 

The  highest  judicial  tribunal  was  *  the 
council'  (Matt  v.  22)  or  Sanhedrim,  called 
in  Luke  zziL  66,  the  Prtilkuterium — ^tn  the 
English,  *the  elders  of  ttie  people.'  A 
Sanhedrim  sat  in  every  city  to  adjudicate  in 
inferior  causes  (Matt  z.  17).  At  the  head 
of  these  local  tribunals  was  the  great  San- 
hedrim in  Jerusalem,  of  whose  origin  see 
Ezod.  zviii.  17—36.  Numb.  zi.  16,  teq.  This 
was  the  great  national  council,  having,  both 
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In  raUgioiiB  and  eivil  affaixs,  rapreme  power,  they  often  went  in  adTance  of  the  eamela,  we 
Ita  members,  aeventy  in  nnmber,  were  high  Ibmid  them  not  unfreqaently  aitting  or  Bleep* 
priesta,  eldera,  and  aeribea,  whose  president  ing  under  a  boah  of  retem,  to  protect  them- 
waa  the  chief  priest  for  the  time  being,  in  aelvea  from  the  sun.  Itwaa  in  this  very  desert^ 
virtue  of  hia  office,  ealled  '  prince,'  or '  head  a  day's  journey  from  Beersheba,  that  the  pro- 
of the  Sanhedrim.'  In  hia  absence,  the  phet  Elgah  lay  down  and  dept  beneath  the 
president's  chair  was  filled  by  another  mem-  same  ahrnb.'  In  a  note,  Dr.  Robinson  adds, 
ber,  denominated  '  fiuher  of  the  house  of  '  The  roota  are  Tery  bitter,  end  are  regarded 
judgment'  (tribunal).  by  the  Arabs  aa  yielding  the  best  charcoal.' 

The  degree  and  kind  of  puniahment  This  iUnstrates  Job  zxx.  4.  Ps.  cxx.  4.  In 
Taried  in  general  with  the  nature  of  the  Palestine,  as  in  other  countries,  roots  are, 
tribunal,  from  the  aeven  justices  of  a  pro-  in  poverty  or  urgent  want,  eaten  as  food. 
Txnoial  town  to  the  highest  eourt  of  review  These  facts  will  be  found  to  Aimish  illus- 
in  Jerusalem.  Hence  the  terma  <  judgment^  tration  of  the  passages  in  which  the  rothem, 
and  *  council'  were  uaed  for  different  penal-  or  broom,  is  mentioned, 
tiea,  80  that  *tobe  answerable  to  the  council'  JUPITEB,  the  Latin  (deut-pater)  form 
or '  Sanhedrim,'  bore  in  the  fonn  of  expres-  of  the  Greek  Zeus,  and  the  name  of  the 
sion  a  resemblance  to  our  being  *exehe-  highest  divinity  recognised  among  the 
quered.'  The  lowest  punishment  was  '  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  commonly  termed 
judgment;*  a  higheri  'the  council;'  the  father  of  gods.  Jupiter  was  honoured  as 
higheat,  *  hell-fire,'  or,  according  to  the  ori-  the  supreme  chief  of  all  divinities,  and  spe- 
ginal,  '  Gehenna  of  fire'  (see  Hinnom).  cially  as  the  ruler  of  the  upper  world,  while 
This  explains  the  passage  in  Matt  v.  21,  his  brother  Pluto  governed  the  nether  re- 
Mf.  (in  V.  21,  'judgment'  may  have  the  gions,  and  Neptune  had  the  empire  of  the 
general  import  of  our  term  '  law,'  Exod.  xx.  sea.  His  abode,  in  which  the  other  goda 
18 J,  where  causeless  anger  is  made  to  ren-  gathered  together,  was  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
der  an  offender  amenable  to  an  inferior  placed  on  Mount  Olympus,  in  Thessaly, 
punishment;  the  use  of  contemptuous  and  which  appeared  to  them  the  loftiest  point  of 
opprobrious  words,  such  aa  Baca  ('  thou  the  earth,  where  heaven  and  earth  seemed 
lickspittle'),  subjected  a  peraon  to  higher  to  unite,  and  a  survey  might  be  had  of  the 
penalty ;  and  designating  another  as  an  entire  world.  When,  however,  a  better  know- 
*  impious  apostate '  (Ps.  xiv.  1 ;  liii.  1,  #09.  ledge  of  the  earth,  and  of  this  particular 
1  Sam.  XXV.  20,  Nabal,  probably  the  word  district,  had  shown  men  that  the  palace  of 
condemned  by  Jesus ;  comp.  Job  ii.  10),  Jupiter  was  not  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
exposed  a  man  to  the  most  disgracefril  death,  they  removed  his  abode  hi^er  into  the 
These  statementa  from  the  lips  of  Christ  unseen  ether,  which  they  denominated  hea- 
are  probably  not  to  be  pressed  closely,  but  ven ;  whence  Olympus  became  some  un- 
to be  understood  as  generally  declaring  that,  known  spot  in  the  skies,  and  ita  king,  Ju- 
under  the  new  dispensation,  not  merely  piter  Olympius,  was  accounted  the  supreme 
overt  acts,  but  inconsiderate  and  injurious  governor  of  gods,  who  received  from  him 
words,  as  well  as  ill-govemed  paasions,  their  several  departmenta  in  the  administra- 
would  meet  wi^  punishment  in  proportion  tion  of  his  empire,  extending  over  heaven 
to  the  deeper  hue  of  the  offence.  See  Ana»  and  earth. 
thmna  and  Damnation,  Jupiter  thus  became  to  his  worshippers 

JUNIPER  is,  in  the  Common  Version,  the  the  symbol  of  power.    Accordingly,  when 
rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word,  rothem  (1  Kinga  Paul  and  Barnabas  came  to  Lystra,  and  dis- 
zix.  4,  5.  Job  XXX.  4.    Ps.  cxx.  4 ;  oomp.  tinguished  themselves  by  their  deeds  and 
Micah  i.  18),  niiieh  is  found  in  the  modem  words,  the  people,  thinking  that  the  goda 
Arabic  rttom,  a  species  of  broom,  probably  had  come  to  earth  in  &e  ahape  of  men, 
geniffa  monoqtorma,     Burekhaxdt  saya  that  called  tbe  former  Mercury,  because  he  was 
in  the  deserts  south  of  Palestine,  whole  the  chief  speaker,  and  gave  the  name  of 
plains  are  covered  with  this  shrub,  a^BRording  Jupiter  to  Barnabas,  who  may  have  been 
to  aheep  favourite  pasturage.   Lord  Lindsay,  marked  by  something  unusual  in  his  size, 
too,  found  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Sinai,  port»  or  mien  (Acts  xiv.  11 — 18).    Besides 
*thenittam,  a  species  of  broom,  bearing  a  this,  there  waa  a  special  reason  why  Bamabaa 
white  flower,  delicately  streaked  with  purple,'  received  the  name  of  Jupiter.    This  divi- 
which  *  afforded  me  frequent  ahelter  from  nity  was  worshipped  under  several  forms, 
the  sun.'    Of  the  same  plant,  Dr.  Robinson  Among  these  he  was  regarded  as  the  author 
(i.  299)  observes,  '  this  is  the  largest  and  of  oivilization,  and  so  die  founder  and  pro- 
most  conspicuous  shrub  of  Aese  deserts  tector  of  cities.    Now  Lystra  was  held  to 
(fh>m    Akabah    to    Jeruaalem),    growing  have  been  built  by  Jupiter,  and  under  his 
thickly  in   the  water-courses  and  valleys,  protection  it  remained.    Accordingly,  before 
Our  Arabs  always  selected  the  place  of  en-  the   eity  stood    a  temple,  erected    to    his 
eampment  (if  possible)  in  a  spot  where  it  honour,  and  which  may  have  been  the  nu- 
grew,  in  order  to  be  sheltered  by  it  at  night  elens  of  the  place.    When,  therefore,  the 
from  the  wind;  and  during  the  day,  when  inhabitants  saw  the  cure  operated  no  the 
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lame  man,  they  at  onoe  referred  the  miraole  In  the  times  of  the  Hebrew  eommonwealth 

to  their  own  tutelary  god.  there  ia  no  mention  of  execationers,  who  ap- 

JURISDICTION  (L.  J1U,  *  right'  or  Maw/  pear  only  under  the  Kings.    A  mnrder(»r  was 

and  dico,  *  I  say/  *  pronounce '),  signifying  the  given  np  to  the  vengeance  of  the  relatifes  of 

district  or   (figuratively)   the    sphere   over  his  victim.    After  death,  the  body  of  the 

which  an  officer  of  state  has  authority  in  eriminal  might  be  suspended  on  a  tree  or 

the  administration  of  law,  is  used  in  Luke  post,  where  it  remained  not  longer  than 

xziii.  7,  for  a  Greek  word  that  is  generally  sunset,  the  reason  assigned  being,  that  *  he 

translated  *  power'  (v.d4.  John  LIS;  z.  18),  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God'   (Dent 

*  authority'  (v.  27);   also  *  liberty'  (1  Cor.  zzi.  22,  23).    In  some  eases,  persons  who 

viii.  9).  had  been  stoned  were  consumed  by  fire 

JUSTICE  (L.  Jut, '  right'),  that  which  is  (Josh  vii.  20),  or  they  were  buried  under  a 
right  (rtctum,  'ruled'),  as  being  command-  mound  of  stones,  which  remained  as  a  me- 
ed {L.  Jub90,  *1  command')  by  supreme  morial  of  terror  (vii.  26).  In  Acts  xzviii.  4, 
power,  that  is,  properly,  God,  the  source  of  '  vengeance'  appears  as  pursuing  the  guilty, 
all  obligation ;  whose  ordinances  and  laws  The  common  translation,  which  is  neverthe- 
are  the  expressions  of  the  highest  wisdom  less  preserved  by  '  A  Layman*  and  Bartletfs 
and  the  purest  and  widest  benignity  (Dent  '  People's  Edition,'  imperfectly  represents  the 
zxxii.  4.  Ps.  Izxxix.  14).  That,  then,  is  original,  which,  as  given  by  Sharpe,  should 
just  which,  emanating  firom  the  divine  ordi-  be  'justice,'  that  is,  the  personification  of 
nations,  has  for  its  aim  the  furtherance  of  Justice,  the  goddess  that  with  the  Greeks 
God's  will  and  man's  good  (Ps.  xxiii.  3 ;  bore  the  name  (as  in  the  original  of  the 
xlv.  7).  Hence  comes  a  criterion  by  which  passsge  in  Acts)  of  Dike,  the  daughter  of 
we  learn  that  what  opposes  these  great  pur-  Jupiter  and  Themis,  having  specially  in  her 
poses  is  not  just,  and  that  every  thing  is  hands  the  avenging  of  death  by  violence, 
just  and  divine  in  proportion  as  it  promotes  In  the  genuine  Hebraic  period,  the  admx- 
the  great  ends  of  God's  government  in  the  nistration  of  justice,  like  the  manners  of  tbe 
education  of  his  intelligent  offspring  (Is.  nation,  was  simple.  The  ordinary  tribunsls 
xi.  4;  Iv.  6,j«f.  John  iii.  16,  teq.).  Justice,  had  their  seat  at  the  chief  gate  of  the  city, 
accordingly,  is  only  a  modification  of  bene-  where  a  concourse  of  people  was  commonly 
volence  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10).  Viewed  in  this  light,  found  (Deut  xvi.  18 ;  xxi.  19 ;  xxii.  J 0),  espe- 
justice  with  God  is  his  observance  of  his  cially  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  (Jer.  xxi 
own  laws  of  rectitude,  goodness,  and  mercy,  12)  ;  but  in  later  times  the  SanJiedrim  as- 
in  his  dealings  with  man  (Gen.  xviii.  2d.  sembled  in  a  hall  in  the  capital,  connected 
Ps.xix.  7,se9.).  Justice,  as  from  man  to  God,  with  the  temple.  At  the  gates  of  the  city 
is  faithful  and  childlike  allegiance  to  the  the  advantages  of  publicity  were  readily 
laws  of  God,  because  they  are  his,  and  gained.  The  taking  of  salaries  or  bribes, 
therefore  '  holy,  just,  and  true '  (Matt  xxii.  as  well  as  partiality  on  the  part  of  the 
36,  9eq,);  and  justice,  as  between  man  and  judges,  was  prohibited  (Deut  xvi.  19 ;  xxvii. 
man,  is  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  be  26).  The  piooednTe,which  involved  a  minute 
done  unto,  out  of  deference  to  the  will  of  investigation,  was  summary,  and  for  the 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  the  rules  he  has  most  part  verbal  (xiii.  13,  teq.;  xrii  2,  teq,). 
given  for  our  c^idance  (Matt.  vii.  12).  Criminal  causes  were  deteraoined  on   the 

As  confession  of  guil^  at  least  when  the  verbal  evidence  of  two  sworn,  unsuspected 
crime  was  not  glaringly  evident,  was  con-  witnesses  (xvii.  6) ;  in  civil  cases,  one  wit- 
sidered  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  con-  ness  was  sufllcient  (Exod.  xxii.  10-^12). 
demnadon,  means  were  taken  to  work  on  JUSTIFY  {I^Juitumfado,  *  I  make  just') 
the  feelings  of  an  accused  party  (Josh*  vii.  is  the  tranalation  of  a  Hebrew  word,  tsodofc. 
Numb.  V.  10,  teq,) ;  but  among  the  ancient  which,  having  for  its  root  the  idea  of  right, 
Hebrews  there  is  found  no  trace  of  the  use  bears  as  a  verb  several  acceptations  which 
of  torture ;  which,  however,  was  among  the  are  natural  modifications  of  that  import 
foreign  customs  introduced  by  Herod  (Jo-  Accordingly,  it  signifies  'to  be  righteous' 
seph.  Jew.  War.  t  30,  3).  The  parties  (Genesis  xxxviii.  26.  Ps.  xix.  9)  or  *justi- 
pleaded  their  cause  themselves  (Deut  xxv.  fied'  (Job  xxv.  4.  Ps.  czliii.2), '  to  cleanse ' 
I.  I  KingsiiLlfi, seg.).  Professional advo-  (Dan.  viii.  14),  'to  clear'  (Gen.  xliv. 
cates  are  not  mentioned,  though  friends  16), 'acquit'  (Is.  v.  23),  and  specially  that 
might  speak  on  behalf  of  an  accused  person  acquitting  which  is  vouchsafed  to  man  by 
(Is.  I  17.  Job  xxix.  12^17).  Speedy  his  Creator  and  Judge  (Exod.  xxiii.  7.  Is. 
punishment  followed  conviction  (Deut  xxv.  liii.  11),  before  whom  no  mortal  can  be  held 
2)>  If  the  sentence  was  '  death,'  it  was  in-  guiltless  (Job.  ix.  2).  Hence,  to  account  • 
flioted  by  stoning,  which  took  place  on  the  thing  to  any  one  for  righteousness,  is  in  con- 
outside  of  tlie  city  (Lev.  xxiv.  14.  Numb,  aideration  of  that  thing  to  '  acquit^  (comp. 
XV.  36.  I  Kings  xxL  10,  13).  The  wit-  'rectify'),  and  so  'to  treat  him  as  just,* 
nesses  were  to  cast  the  first  stone;  whioh  or  witib  favour  (Gen.  xv.  6.  Ps.  cvi.  81). 
was  followed  up  by  the  men  of  the  place  In  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  dikawo, 
(Dent  xvii.   7;    xxL  21.    John   viiL   7).  fromdaJbatot, 'just," equal," ptopei" (Mutt zx. 
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4.  Bom.  Tii.  12),  <  good,'  or  *  kind.'  (Matt  i. 
19.  John  xrii.  25.  1  John  L  9),  signifies, 
'  I  make  a.penon  just/  or  'I  aoooont,  deelare, 
or  prove  any  one  just.'  Thus  in  Luke  viL 
29,  '  the  publicans  justified  Ood,  being  bap- 
tised with  the  baptism  of  John'  (86).  In  a 
similar  manner  we  speak  of  justafying  the 
ways  of  God  to  man.  Comp.  Luke  x.  29. 
Bom.  iiL  4.  In  the  passiTs  Toiee,  the  word 
is  equivalent  '  to  be  approved'  (Luke  xviii. 
14.  Bom.  ii.  18.  James  iL  21—25.  1  Tim. 
iii.  16).  Accordingly,  to  *  justify'  is  *  to  par- 
don' (Mattzii.  87.  Acts  xiiL  88,  89),  *to 
set  free  from  sin '  (Bom.  vi.  7.  X  Cor.  yi. 
11.   Bom.  iiL  20,  teq.). 

The  corresponding  noun,  dtkaiatuni,  de- 
rives from  its  root-meaning,  namely,  'that 
which  is  just  and  proper,'  various  significa- 
tions in  which  the  original  import  may  be 
traced ;  for  example,  '  what  is  becoming  as 
part  of  established  law  or  custom '  (Matt  iii. 
15) ; '  acceptance  with  Ood '  (vL  33) ;  *  benig- 


nity'  (2  Cor.  ix.  9) ;  *  benefaction '  (Matt  vi. 
1 ;  see  Griesbach ;  and  comp.  1  Sam.  xiL  7) ; 
<a  holy  life'  (Matt  v.  6);  'regard  to  the 
divine  laws,  and  specially  to  conscience' 
(10,  20.  Acto  X.  85) ;  'justification in  Jesus 
Christ '  (Gal.  iiL  Bom.  iv. ;  comp.  James  ii. 
28) ; '  the  mode  or  system  of  justification  or 
pardon'  (Bom.  vi.  18.   Heb.  v.  18). 

JUTTAH  (H.),  a  priestly  city  in  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xxi.  16),  mentioned 
with  places  whose  position  mskes  it  likely 
we  are  to  seek  for  it  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(xv.  55  ).  About  four  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
tiliere  is  a  large  Mohammedan  village  called 
Jutta,  near  which  are  still  found  the  names 
Carmel  and  Ziph,  mentioned  in  the  last  pas- 
sage in  connection  with  Jnttah,  and  in  which 
are  remains  of  ancient  buildings.  Not  im- 
probably this  is  the  place  which  is  meant  in 
Luke  L  39,  where  by  an  orthographical  error 
Juda  is  read. 
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KADESH  (H.),  called  also  Kadesh-bamea 
(comp.  Numb.  xx.  14;  xxxii.  8.  Josh.  xiv. 
7),  a  place  in  the  south-east  of  Palestine 
(Numb.  XX.  16 ;  xxxiv.  4.  Josh.  xv.  8), 
with  a  fountain  (Gen.  xiv.  7),  whence  it 
had  another  name,  En-mishpat,  'fountain 
of  judgment;'  on  the  borders  of  Edom  and 
in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Numb.  xx.  1, 16 ; 
xxvii.  14),  connected  with  that  of  Parau  (xiiL 
27).  At  this  place  the  Israelites  arrived 
in  their  journey  towards  Canaafi.  Here 
Miriam  died  and  was  buried;  here  Moses 
smote  the  rock  whence  water  gushed  to 
supply  the  thirsty  and  mnnnuring  people 
('  this  is  the  water  of  Meribah ' ) ;  here  also 
that  leader  treated  in  vain  with  ihe  Edomites 
for  a  passage  into  the  promised  land,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  surveyed  by  special 
messengers  (Numb.  xiL  16;  xiii.  xiv.  xx. 
xxxlL  8.  Jndg.  xL  17).  By  the  Be  v.  J. 
Bowlands  (see  Williams'  Holy  City,  Ap- 
pendix), the  place  has  been  identified  with 
the  modem  Kades  or  Kades,  which  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  highest  part  of  Jebel  Halal, 
towards  its  northern  extremity,  about  twelve 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Moilahhi  (the  same  as 
Beer-lahairoL  Gen.  xvL  14),  near  the  grand 
entrance  into  the  promised  land,  in  a  plain 
connected  by  roads  both  with  Sinai  and  Hor. 
'  The  nature  of  the  locality,'  says  Bowlands, 
'  answers  in  every  respect  to  the  description 
inferred  from  Scripture — the  mountains  to 
the  east  and  some  very  grand  ones  to  the 
south;  the  rock,  the  water,  and  the  grand 
space  for  encaoipment  whieh  lies  to  the 


south-west,  a  large  rectangular  plain  about 
nine  by  five  or  ten  by  six  miles,  and  this 
opening  to  the  west  into  the  still  more  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Paran.'  The  same  traveller 
speaks  of  the  lovely  stream  which  still  issues 
from  under  the  base  of  the  rock  smitten  by 
Moses,  a  large  single  mass,  a  spar  of  the 
moantain  to  ttte  north  of  it,  the  only  visible 
naked  rock  in  the  whole  district  In  proceed- 
ing towards  this  spot,  '  Bowlands  passed 
Khalasa  (ancient  Chesil,  Josh.  xv.  30), 
which  must  have  been  a  very  large  city ;  two 
hours  and  a  half  from  which  he  came  to  an 
ancient  site  called  Sepata,  which  he  thonght 
was  Hormah,  or  ancient  Zephath  (Jndg.  L 
17),  which  corresponds  well  with  the  great 
elevated  plain  of  Serr  or  Seir,  where  the 
children  of  Israel  were  chased  before  the 
Amorites  (Dent  i.  44).  It  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains  of  Bakhmeh.  A  few  hours 
to  the  east  of  Sepata,  he  was  told,  lay  Kas- 
loodg,  which  he  considered  to  be  Ziklag. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  beyond  Sepata,  he 
came  to  the  remains  of  what  must  have  been 
a  well-built  city,  called  now  Bohebeh,  the  an- 
cient Behoboth  (Gen.  xxvi.  18,  22) ;  outside 
of  the  walls  is  a  weU.  Ten  hours  beyond 
Bohebeh  is  Moilahhi,  a  grand  resting-place 
of  Uie  caravans,  there  being  water  here;  which 
lies  in  one  of  two  or  three  passages  or  openings 
in  the  very  southernmost  hills  or  southern 
border  of  the  land  of  promise,  which  form  tlie 
great  outlet  from  Palestine  into  the  desert  by 
which  the  great  caravan  roads  frt>m  Akahah, 
Mount  Sinai,  and  Sues,  pass  to  Hebron  and 
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Oasa.  It  will  add  to  Ihe  readci's  acqaaini- 
anee  with  this  part  of  the  Holy  Laud  if  we 
transcribe  the  description  given  by  Bow- 
lands  of  the  country  whieh  he  saw  in  pro  • 
seeding  southward  from  Aroer  and  Bakh- 
mah:  *We  turned  to  the  left  of  our  path, 
and  having  ascended  a  ridge,  a  scene  of 
awftil  grandeur  burst  suddenly  upon  us  with 
such  startling  effect,  as  to  strike  us  dumb 
for  some  moments.  We  found  ourselves 
standing  on  a  gigantic  natural  nmpart  of 
lofty  mountains,  which  we  could  trace  dis- 
tinctly for  many  miles  east  and  west  of  the 
spot  on  which  we  stood,  whose  precipitous 
promontories  of  naked  rock,  forming  as  it 
were  bastions  of  Cyclopean  architecture, 
jutted  forth  in  irregular  masses  from  the 
mountain-barrier  into  a  frightftilly  terrifie 
wilderness,  stretehed  far  before  us  towards 
the  south,  whose  horrors  language  must 
fail  to  describe.  It  was  a  oonfojied  chaos  of 
ehalk,  and  had  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
furnace  glowing  with  white  heat,  Oluminated 
as  it  now  was  by  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  the  least  particle 
of  vegetation  in  all  Ihe  dreary  waste;  all 
was  drought,  barrenness,  and  desolation. 
We  were  standing  on  the  mountain-barrier 
of  the  promised  land.' 

KEDAB,  a  son  of  Ishmael  and  founder 
of  a  widely-spread  Arab  tribe  of  the  same 
name  (Oen.xxv.  18),  connected  in  the  Bible 
with  another  tribe,  that  of  Nebajoth  or  Ne- 
baioth  (Gen.  zxv.  18.  Isaiah  Ix.  7).  llie 
Kedarenes  appear  as  a  rich  nomad  people 
(Jer.  xliz.  29,  81),  who  carried  their  cattle 
for  sale  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xzvii.  21),  and  were 
distinguished  for  power  and  warlike  achieve- 
ments (Is.  zxi.  16,  17).  Their  exact  spot 
cannot  be  determined;  though,  from  the 
passages  in  which  they  are  spoken  of,  they 
must  have  been  near  Palestine,  and  most 
probably  had  their  head  quarters  in  the 
Arabian  desert,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
perfaapft  at  no  great  distance  from  Babylon 
(Ps.  cxx.  0 ;  oomp.  Jer.  ii.  10). 

KENITES,  one  of  three  Canaanitish  na- 
tions, the  Kenites,  the  Keniziites,  and  the 
Kadmonites  (Oen.  xv.  10).  The  Kenites 
dwelt  south  of  Judah  (1  Sam.  zxvii.  10),  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uie  Amalekites  (xv.  6) 
and  Edomites,  in  a  mountainous  region 
(Numb.  xxiv.  21).  They  appear  in  a  friendly 
relation  wilh  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  xv.  6; 
comp.  XXX.  29.  Judg  i.  16 ;  iv.  11 ). 

KEBCHIEF  (F.  eoutrir,  'to  cover,'  and 
€hrf,  *  the  head'),  is  properly  a  covering  for 
the  head.  By  prefixing  'neck,'  kexvhief 
came  to  be  *  neckerehief,'  a  covering  for  the 
neck.  The  apparent  incongruity  in  the 
same  piece  of  cloth  being  etymologically  a 
covering  for  the  head  and  the  neck,  is  di- 
minished in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  ungraceftil  custom  of  Lancashire 
females  in  wearing  a  shawl,  or  on  holiday 
oeeaaions  a  silk  handkerchief,  over  the  head 


and  neck,  so  that  it  hangs  on  the  top  of  the 
back,  or  protecte  also  the  chest  Nothing, 
however,  can  excuse  the  etymological  ab- 
surdity of  the  word  'handkerchief  {hand- 
eover-hsad)  and  ' neckhandkerchief '  {neck- 
hand'-eover-head),  the  first  for  a  convenience 
carried  in  the  pocket,  the  second  for  a  piece 
of  doth  worn  exclusively  round  the  neck. 
In  Ezek.  xiii  18,21, the  original  for'kerchier 
might  be  appropriately  translated  '  tarban.' 

KEBIOTH  (H.  city),  a  town  on  the  south- 
em  borders  of  Judah  (Joeh.  xv.  2d),  pro- 
bably the  birth-place  of  Judas,  who  betrayed 
Jesus,  and  was  henee  sumamed  Iscariot 
It  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  modem  el- 
Kurietein,  a  village  about  twelve  miles  from 
Hebron. 

Another  Kerioth  appears  to  have  been  in 
Moab  (Jer.  xlvui.  24,  41.  Amos  ii  2). 

KEY  is  represented  in  Hebrew,  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  language,  as  the  openmr, 
being  from  the  same  root  as  is  the  word 
'opening'  in  Prov.  viiL  6.  Though  keys 
were  known  among  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iii. 
25.  Is.  xxii.  22 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  iz.  27), 
yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  small  number 
of  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
they  were  not  common.  As,  however,  the 
key  gave  admission  to  mansions,  palaces, 
temples,  and  their  treasures,  so  it  became  a 
symbol  of  power,  authority,  and  distinction, 
and  to  have  or  bear  the  key  was  synonymous 
with  possessing  uncontrolled  sway  (Is.  xxiL 
22.  JobxiL14.  Bev.  i.  18;  iii.  7;  ix.  1; 
comp.  Matt.  xvL  19).  The  key  was  of  a 
much  larger  size  than  those  that  are  com- 
monly in  use  amongst  us,  and  hence  might 
be  carried  on  the  shoulder,  where  on  high 
occasions  it  was  borne,  indicative  of  rule, 
like  the  sword  of  state  in  modem  courts  (Is. 
zziL  22;  comp.  21).  In  ISgypt  the  doors, 
being  of  either  one  or  two  valves,  and  turn- 
ing on  pins,  were  secured  by  bars  or  bolte, 
but  in  many  instances  by  wooden  locks, 
which  passed  over  the  centre  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  folds,  as  in  this  figure—. 
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if  it  is  not  rather  an  exemplificaUon  of  the 
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Mk    For  greater  wteuiitf,  the  Telves  of  the     The  entning  cut  repreeents  Otirit  with  these 
door  were  occaaioiudly  eealed,  u  tfaoa,  insignia  on  his  shonlders. 


with  a  mass  of  olay,  oaUing  to  mind  the 
words  of  Herodotus  (iL  121),  'the  seals 
being  entire,  and  the  door  locked/  or  bolted, 
which  innatrates  Matt  xxriL  66.  When 
iron  came  into  use,  keys  were  made  of  that 
metal.  Here  is  a  specimen,  oopied  firom  an 
Egyptian  key  in  possession  of  Wilkinson. 


In  regard  to  Is.  nil.  22,— 

And  the  kejr  of  the  house  of  Darid  wHl  I  lay 

on  his  Bnoulder; 
He  shall  open  and  none  Bhall  shnt ; 
And  he  ehall  shut  and  none  ehall  (qpen*— 

it  may  be  farther  obseryed,  that  in  general  a 
key  was  a  sign  of  sacerdotal  or  civil  autho- 
rity. The  priestess  of  Juno  was  called  her 
key-bearer ;  and  Kallithoe  is  termed  the  key- 
bearer  of  the  queen  of  heayen.  This  token 
of  oiBce  was  among  the  Greeks,  as  in  the 
aboye  passage,  borne  on  the  shoulders.  Cal- 
limachus  says  this  expressly  of  the  priestess 
of  Ceres.  Divinities  and  monarchs  and 
high  oiScers  are  constantly  seen  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  bearing  as  ensigns  of 
their  authority  the  flagellum  or  whip,  and 
what  Wilkinson  calls  the  crook,  but  which 
may  more  ooiteetly  be  termed  the  key  (1. 320). 


To  bear  or  have  the  key  of  a  place,  or  to 
shut  and  open  it,  is,  as  before  remarked,  the 
same  as  possessing  supreme  power.  Hence 
Rev.  i.  18.  On  the  Egyptian  monuments  in 
paintings  figurative  of  the  soul's  passage 
from  the  moment  of  her  departure  ftrom 
earth  to  her  entrance  into  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed,  Isis  is  seen  with  a  key  in  her  hand, 
to  represent  her  an&ority  and  power  in  these 
momentous  scenes.  From  this  her  ofSce 
the  goddess  was  thus  described  on  a  pillar 
which  stood  at  Nysa,  in  Arabia :  *  I,  Isis,  am 
queen  of  Egypt;  what  I  have  bound  no 
one  can  loose.'  From  the  Egyptians,  the 
key,  as  a  power  to  shut  and  open,  passed  to 
the  Hebrews  (Is.  zxii.  22)  and  to  the 
Oreeks.  In  the  Orphic  hymns,  the  key  of 
the  earth  is  assigned  to  Pluto,  the  key  of  the 
sea  to  Proteus,  the  key  of  the  world  to  Love. 
So,  in  the  Aramaic  language  which  our 
Lord  employed, '  to  bind  and  loose'  indicated 
the  possession  of  uncontrolled  power.  In 
the  Chronicle  of  Greogiy  Bar-Hebrans  are 
these  words — '  The  Jew  who  yesterday  was 
the  highest  roler,  and  could  bind  and  loote, 
wearing  royal  apparel,  is  now  a  beggar,  and 
clothed  in  sackcloth.'    Comp.  Matt.  ivi.  10. 

KINGS  (T.,  from  a  root  with  which  are 
connected  our  *  ken'  and  <<cunning ;'  comp. 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  5)  were  not  introduced  into  the 
Hebrew  constitution  till  Uie  termination  with 
Samoel  of  the  commonwealth  under  the 
Judges.  The  constitution  of  Moses,  in  its 
earliest  and  genuine  condition,  offers  the 
first  specimen  of  a  mixed  government,  com- 
bining as  it  did  the  monarchical  form  in 
Jehovah,  who  was  the  sole  king  (hence  called 
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a  theooraey),  the  arUtooratioal  in  the  heads 
of  tribes  and  families,  and  the  democratical 
in  the  common  councils  of  the  nation, '  the 
congregation  of  Israel,'  and  in  the  general 
prevalence  of  an  equsli^  of  civil  and  social 
privileges  (Lev.  xxv.  55).  If  viewed  in 
relation  to  its  Divine  Head,  the  government 
was  strictly  a  monarchy,  inasmuch  as  Je- 
hovah was  the  source  of  law,  obligation, 
and  right,  on  whom  depended  every  officer, 
and  for  whom  was  discharged  every  function 
in  the  state.  If,  however,  we  regard  the 
earthly  distribution  of  power,  we  find  the 
democratical  element  largely  predominant,  if 
democracy  was  not  the  original  type  accord- 
ing to  which  Moses  framed  his  institutions. 
The  idea  of  a  king  seems  to  have  been 
superinduced  at  a  late  period,  and  only 
because  the  legislator  had  been  led  to  fear 
that  his  people  could  not  permanently  go- 
vern themselves.  Moses,  in  consequence, 
left  the  nation  a  conditional  power  to  elect 
a  king,  but  took  care  to  limit  the  monarch's 
prerogatives.  Thus  he  was  to  be  chosen  of 
Ood,  a  native  Hebrew,  independent  of  Egypt, 
and  a  diligent  student  of  the  law;  he  was 
also  forbidden  to  keep  a  standing  army, 
especially  of  cavalry,  which  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  popular  liberty,  and  a  la^^e  harem, 
which  would  prove  corrupting  to  himself 
(Dent.  xvii.  14,  uq. ;  comp.  1  Sam.  viii.  19, 
M^.).  These  limitations  illustrate  the  wis* 
dom  of  ihe  great  legislator,  for  they  touch 
t)ie  very  points,  failure  in  which  brought 
disaster  on  king  and  people.  How  different 
would  the  history  of  Israel  be,  had  its  mo- 
narchs  confurmed  to  the  Divine  behests ! 

The  confiision  and  dependence  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  partial  and  ill-defined 
authority  of  the  Judges,  co-operated  with 
the  advantages  accruing  from  Samuel,  the 
last  of  the  number,  to  make  the  Israelites 
desire  a  monarchical  government.  That  vir- 
tuous man,  averse  though  he  was  to  the 
general  wish,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
breach  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state, 
which  recognized  God  as  its  sovereign,  and 
because  he  feared  that  such  an  officer  would 
disturb  the  balance  of  the  constitution  and 
bring  many  evils  on  the  people,  yet,  yielding 
to  the  general  demand,  took  measures  for 
electing  an  hereditary  successor  to  himself, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  (1  Samuel  viii.  ix.  x.).  Accordingly 
Saul  was  appointed  the  first  king  in  Israel, 
being  nominated  of  God  and  elected  by  the 
people.  The  venerable  judge  and  prophet, 
Samuel,  drew  up  a  form  of  government, 
which  was  adopted,  and  a  copy  of  it  depo- 
sited in  the  national  archives  (x.  25).  As 
yet,  however,  the  monarchical  power  was 
weak.  Saul,  in  a  great  measure,  depended 
on  Samuel,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation ; 
and  ere  long,  a  time  came  when,  under  the 
direction  of  that  powerful  subject,  who  held 
in  his  hands  great  religious  as  well  as  civil 


influence,  and  who  was  deeply  conoeme«]  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Hebrew  constitnticm, 
the  short-lived  monarch  was  superseded  in 
favour  of  David,  a  servant  in  his  court  Too 
great  was  the  difficulty  which  the  newly- 
elected  prince  experienced  to  get  possession 
of  his  throne,  and  too  troubled  with  foreign 
wars  and  domestic  dissensions  was  his 
reign,  to  allow  David  to  give  full  play  to  the 
monarchical  principle  as  represented  in  his 
person;  and  though  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  he  had  acquired  great  and  various 
powers,  which  he  used  in  a  manner  charac- 
teristic of  oriental  despotisms,  it  was  not  till 
the  era  of  his  son  and  successor,  Solomon, 
that  monarchy  appeared  on  the  soil  of  Pa- 
lestine in  its  full  development  and  native 
splendour.  How  ineompatible  with  the  holi- 
ness and  equality  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
it  then  was,  sufficiently  appears  ttom  the 
darkening  close  of  the  reign  of  that  sove- 
reign, who  was  the  root  of  two  series  of 
kmgs  that  corrupted  religion,  divided  and 
disgusted  the  people,  and  finally  brought  on 
the  whole  nation  seventy  years  of  captivity. 
With  Solomon  began  and  ended  the  glory 
of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  Under  his  suc- 
cessor, Rehoboam,  ten  tribes  revolted  and 
made  Jeroboam  their  king,  leaving  to  the 
hereditary  head  of  the  nation  little  more 
than  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  Jerusalem  for 
its  capital,  and  a  few  dependencies.  The 
unfriendly  relations  that  thus  arose  between 
Israel  in  the  north  and  Judah  in  the  sooth, 
were  propagated  amid  mutual  hate  and 
slaughter,  till  exile  and  suffering  had  suc- 
ceeded in  melting  down  causes  of  dissension 
and  fusing  the  two  kingdoms  into  one  Jew- 
ish nation.  Though  small  in  territory  and 
weak  in  numbers,  Judah,  in  virtue  of  pos- 
sessing the  religious  capital  of  the  race,  of 
certain  geographical  advantages,  and  of  be- 
coming less  corrupt,  maintained  a  general 
advantage  over  Israel;  while  the  two,  en- 
gaged in  almost  constant  and  very  unnatural 
conflict,  destroyed  the  sinews  of  each  other's 
strength,  and  laid  themselves  open  to  attacks 
from  foreign  enemies,  by  whom  they  were 
at  last  reduced  into  servitude.  The  details 
of  the  history  which  wiU  be  found  under  the 
names  of  the  several  monsrchs,  combine  to 
illustrate  the  great  truth  exhibited  in  the 
whole  of  the  Hebrew  history,  that  'righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people'  (Prov.  xiv.  34).  In  Judah 
the  crown  remained  in  David's  family,  while 
changes  of  dynasty,  with  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  ensue,  were  frequent  in  Israel. 
The  united  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel 
had  only  three  kings,  for  Ishbosheth  was 
not  acknowledged  by  the  former  (2  Sam.  ii. 
10).  These  three  were  Saul  (Acts  xiii.  21), 
David  (1  Kings  ii.  11),  Solomon  (ii.  12; 
xL  42).  Of  the  divided  kingdom,  Israel  in 
a  period  of  about  250  years  had  twenty  kings* 
most  of  whom  were  bad.    Over  Judah  ruled* 
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dnring  about  400  years,  also  twenty  kln^, 
the  miyority  of  whom  were  less  guilty  than 
those  of  Israel. 

If  we  look  at  the  actasl  working  of  mo- 
narchy amongst  the  Hebrews,  we  find  that 
a  right  to  the  throne  was  acqoiied  by  the 
Divine  appointment  through  the  chaxmel  of 
a  prophet  (1  Sam.  ix.  17;  x.  17 — 2d;xiiL 
14),  so  as  not  to  exclude  hereditaiy  succes- 
sion, though  as  to  the  individual  some  power 
of  selection  lay  with  the  reigning  sovereign 
(1  Kings  iL  2),  and  occasionally  the  people 
made  their  own  selection  (2  Kings  zxi.  24 ; 
xxiii.  30).     In  the  appointment,  Uie  exterior 
had  an  influence  (1  Kings  x.  23,  24.  2  Sam. 
xiv.  25.   1  Kings   i.  6).    Inauguration  in- 
volved anointing  (1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  xv.  I),  from 
the  practice  of  which  kings  were  called  *  Je- 
hovah's anointed*  (2  Sam.  xix.  21).    They 
were  objects  of  profound  respect     Persons 
on   horseback  alighted    on  meeting    them 
(1  Sam.  xzv.  23).    On  entering  their  pre- 
sence, others  fell  on  their  faces  (2  Sam.  ix. 
6).     The  favour  of  princes  was  shown  by 
entertaining  distinguished  subjects  at  their 
own  table  (2  Sam.  ix.  7.   1  Kings  11.  7). 
They   showed  honour  one   to  another  by 
interchanging  presents    (1  Kings  x.  2.    2 
Kings   XX,  12).     At  first  the  monarchs  of 
Israel  were  simple  in  their  manners  (1  Sam. 
xi.  0.    2  Sam.  vi.  14),  and  in  consequence 
w«re  easy  of  access  to  their  subjects  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  4) ;  but  treason  was  severely  punished ; 
im  case  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  by 
bcmishment  from  court  (2  Sam.  xiv.  24); 
otchers  were  summarily  punished  with  dea^ 
(X  Kings  xxi.  10).    Among  their  preroga- 
ti'ves  was  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace 
(1  Sam.  xi.  6,  se^.;  xiv.  36),  the  command 
of  the  armies  (I  Sam.  viii.  20),  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  the  highest  instance 
(2  Sam.  XV.  2),  the  power  of  pardon  (xiv. 
21,  33).     Limitations  to  their  power  ensued 
firom  the  relations  in  which   the  Hebrew 
monarchs  stood  to  the  heads  of  the  tribes, 
who  must  have  had  great  influence,  as  they 
formed   a   compact  with  a  new  sovereign 
(v.  3.   1  Kings  xii.  1,  4,  7.   2  Kings  xi.  17). 
They  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
priestly  office    (2   Chron.    xxvi.    16 — 18), 
though   they  might  take  measures  for  the 
furtherance  of  religion  (1  Kings  viiL  1,  $eq, 
2  Kings  xli.  4).     Their  income  arose  firom 
presents,  an  acknowledgment  of  dependency 
or  vassalage  (1  Sam.  x.  27 ;  xvi  20.  1  Kings 
z.  10),  fh>m  tithes  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17), 
from  royal  domains  (14.   1  Chron.  xxvii.  26 
«— 31),  from  confiscations  (2  Ssm.  xvi.  4. 
]   Kings  XXL  15,  16),  fh>m  spoils  in  war 
(2  Sam.  iii.  22;  viu.  7),  from  tribute  (2 
Sam.  viii.  2.   1  Kings  iv.  21.   2  Chron.  xvii. 
11)  ;  so  that  Solomon's  annual  income  was 
▼ery  great   (1   Kings  x.  14,  15),  and  was 
augmented  by  commerce  (22,  2iB)  and  by 
services  rendered  by  his  sulgects  (ix.  23; 
oomp.  1  Sam.  viii  11—18,  16,  XT).    The 


amount  of  income,  as  well  aa  the  oourt-stalT, 
Tsried  at  different  epochs.  As  members  of 
the  latter  are  mentioned  the  oommander-in- 
ehief  of  the  forces  and  the  royal  historio- 
grapher or  recorder  of  events  (2  Sam.  viii. 
16.  2  Kings  xviiL  18),  the  seciitary  of  state 
(2  Sam.  Tiii.  17;  xx.  25.  Jer.  xxxvi  20), 
the  prime  minister  (2  Sam.  xx.  26),  the 
master  of  the  household  (1  Kings  iv.  6 ;  xviii. 
3),  the  minister  of  justice,  and  probably  for 
foreign  afbirs  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  the  master 
of  the  robes  (2  Kings  x.  22),  the  chamberlain 
(1  Kings  xxiL  19),  the  treasurer  and  store- 
keeper (L  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  lef.,  where 
other  chief  officers  are  mentioned).  In  later 
periods  of  the  history,  the  first  men  in  the 
state  had  much  power  in  the  royal  councils 
and  measures  (Jer.  xxvLlO — 12,16).  Among 
the  monarch's  ehoicest  possessions  must 
be  placed  a  well-stocked  harem  (2  Sam.  v. 
13.  1  Kings  xL  1;  X.  3.  2  Chron.  xi.  18, 
teq.},  which  formed  a  part  of  the  succession 
(2  Sam.  xii.  8).  A  species  of  posthumous 
judgment,  which  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  Egypt,  was  passed  on  some  wicked 
kings,  who  were  excluded  from  Uie  royal 
sepulchres  (2  Kings  xxi.  26.  2  Chron.  xxL 
20;  xxiv.  25). 

KINGS,  THE  FIBST  AND  SECOND 
BOOKS  OF,  derive  their  name  from  the 
Hebrew  Kings,  respecting  whom,  from  the 
year  1016  A.C.  to  563  A.  C,  or  from  the 
end  of  David's  life  to  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  the  Babylonidi  captivity  (2  Kings  xxv. 
27),  they  afford  information.  These  two 
books,  as  well  as  those  bearing  the  name  of 
Samuel,  originally  formed  one  whole.  Being 
afterwards  divided,  those  of  Samuel  were 
denominated  the  first  and  second,  and  the 
writings  now  under  consideration  the  third 
and  fourth  book  of  Kings.  The  account 
in  the  first  book  extends  from  the  termi- 
nation of  David's  career  to  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah,  a  period  of  about  117  years.  The 
second  book  embraces  a  period  of  about 
300  years,  that  is  from  the  reigns  of  Jehoram 
and  Ahaziah  to  the  time  when,  alter  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  captive  Jehoi- 
achin  began  to  experience  better  treatment 
in  Babylon.  These  scriptures  follow  as  to 
their  contents  in  a  line  with  the  books  of 
Samuel,  with  which  they  are  intimately  re- 
lated in  plan,  aim,  and  manner  of  repre- 
sentation, exhibiting  the  history  in  a  highly 
important  era.  The  same  remarkable  events 
are  set  forth  according  to  the  sequence  of 
time ;  with  a  success,  however,  which  is  only 
partial.  The  work  is  a  whole.  Kings  are  the 
points  around  which  the  author  groups  his 
materials.  With  pleasure  he  dwells  on  those 
reigns  and  events  which  display  the  hand  of 
Divine  Providence,  especially  as  seen  in  its 
care  for  Uie  descendants  of  David ;  and  the 
work  concludes  with  the  decease  of  Jehoia- 
ohin,  the  last  scion  of  his  house.  The  mora 
the  kings  degenerated,  the  people  became 
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•oRapt,  and  idolalroiu  tuperatitions  gained  Batfaaheba  (1  Kings  L  11 — ^14,24 — ^87),  by 

the  upper  hand,  the  more  frequent  is  tihe  vp-  Bathsheba  to  Da^id  and  Solomon  (17 — ^21 ; 

pearanoe  and  the  greater  are  de  efforts  of  the  ii  19 — fU ;  see  also  2  Kings  zriii.  19 — 26 ; 

prophets,  especially  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  ziz.  Id — 19,  &c.).    Letters  also  are  given 

On  this  account  the  operations  of  Ae  pro-  (1  Kings  zxi  8 — 11.  2  Kings  t.  6,  7;  x.  3, 

phets  form  a  chief  topic  of  these  books,  the  8,  6),  and  long  prophetic  speeches  (1  Kings 

rather,  perhi^is,  because  history  was  chiefly  zi  81—^9 ;  ziT.  6->16).    The  proceedings 

in  the  hands  of  these  men  of  God  (1  Ghron.  of  Behoboam  with  the  ten  tribes  (1  Kings 

xzix.  29.    2  Chron.  ziL  10 ;  ziii.  22).    The  sii.),  of  Benhadad  with  Ahab  (zz.  2—12), 

great  aim  is  to  ezhibit  in  details,  shewing  and  other  transactions,  are  reported  with  a 

the  perverse  and  inTeterale  iniquity  of  the  particularity  which  implies  the  use  of  docu- 

people,  especiaUy  in  the  northern  kingdom,  ments  of  the  same  age  with  the  events, 

the  justice  of  Qod  in  their  punishment,  par-  The  general  tenor  of  Uie  work  corresponds 

ticularly  as  inflicted  by  the  captivity  in  Bft-  with  the  times  to  which  it  refers.    The  im- 

bylon  (2  Kings  zviL  18,  teq,),  plied  natural  condition  of  Canaan  is  the 

The  concluding  words  of  the  book,  '  all  same  as  that  set  forth  in  earlier  wridngs. 
the  days  of  his  (Jefaoiaehin's)  life,'  place  The  social  condition  differs  from  what  had 
the  composition  of  the  work,  at  least  in  its  gone  before  only  in  degree,  and  that  so  far 
present  state,  posterior  to  the  death  of  that  merely  as  circumstances  must  have  occa- 
eaptive  monarch.  Hence  ti^e  termination  sioned.  Through  David  the  kingdom  had 
of  the  books  of  Kings  cannot  have  been  obtained  an  eztent  of  territoiy  which  placed 
oomposed  before  ctr.  050  A.  C.  In  the  body  it  by  the  side  of  the  more  considerable 
of  die  work,  the  words,  'unto  this  day,'  monarohies,  and  which,  had  it  been  pro- 
whieh  occur  frequently  (1  Kings  viii.  8 ;  zii.  perly  governed,  it  would  not  have  been 
19.  2  Kings  iL  22 ;  viii.  22 ;  ziv.  7 ;  zvi.  6 ;  difiieult  to  maintain.  Solomon's  reign  raised 
zviL  28,  84,  41),  prove  ihtX  its  substance  the  kmgdom  to  a  high  pitch  of  internal 
was  put  into  its  present  condition  long  after  prosperity  and  splendour,  and  made  it  an 
the  narrated  events.  Different,  however,  as  object  of  admiration  among  foreign  nations, 
appears  firom  the  application  of  these  words,  This  condition  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
were  the  times  at  which  parts  of  the  books  state  of  things  recorded  in  Samuel,  and 
were  penned.  Thus  1  Kings  viii.  8,  must  as  naturally  did  it,  under  bad  government, 
have  been  written  while  the  temple  of  Solo-  lead  to  that  luzuiy,  dissoluteness,  and  cor- 
mon  was  yet  standing ;  and  the  passage  in  ruption  within,  and  those  constant  assaults 
2  Kings  zviL  28,  could  not  have  come  into  l^m  without,  which  terminated  in  the  final 
ezistenoe  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  captivity  of  the  whole  Hebrew  people.  A 
deportation  of  Israel.  The  ezaet  length  of  train  of  events  at  least  similar  to  that  re- 
time alter  the  death  of  Jehoiakin  when,  or  the  corded  in  the  Kings  must,  beyond  a  question, 
hand  by  which,  these  writings  were  finally  have  taken  place.  Finally,  a  tone  of  honesty 
completed,  we  possess  no  data  to  enable  us  to  prevails  tlurough  the  work,  conciliating 
determine.  The  similarity  which  they  bear  credence.  As  the  writer  had  means  of 
to  the  books  of  Samuel,  encourages  the  knowing,  so  did  he  possess  a  desire  to  nar- 
idea  that  they  proceeded  from  the  same  rate  the  truth.  This  desire  is  evidenced  by 
authority.  In  2  Kings  zziv.  18 — ^zzv.  21, 27  his  impartiality.  He  was  not,  indeed,  witb- 
—80,  is  fbund  a  passage  which  is  repeated  out  predilections,  but  he  loved  truth  more 
almost  word  for  word  in  Jeremiah  lii. ;  than  his  fkvoorites.  Not  sparingly  does  he 
i^ence  some  have  inferred  that  in  diat  pro-  speak  in  praise  of  Solomon,  but  he  also 
phet  the  author  or  tfie  voucher  of  the  books  reports  his  declension  and  fkll.  The  revolt 
of  Kings  is  to  be  recognised.  The  two,  of  the  ten  tribes  is  described  as  a  crime 
however,  may  have  been  a  transcript  firom  a  against  Uie  house  of  David.  Not  less  is  it 
eommon  document  made  to  appear  as  occasioned  by  the  wilftil- 

It  is  from  authentic  sourees  that  the  mate-  ness  of  B^oboam. 

rials  were  derived.    The  author  or  compiler  The  period  to  which  the  books  of  Samuel 

often  refers  to  his  authorities,  at  the  same  and  Kings  refer  is  one  which,  though  it  is 

time  implying  the  ezistenoe  of  a  considerable  of  an  historical  character,  and  in  its  great 

body  of  historical  literature,  now  lost  for  outlines  may  be  considered  as  historically 

ever,  and  thus  giving  us  reason  to  hold  that  certain,  yet  is  by  no  means  free  from  chro- 

he  possessed  suflldent  guarantees  for  the  nological  difilculties.    Into  these  our  space 

substance  of  his  narratives  (1  Kings  zi.  41 ;  and  plan  do  not  permit  us  to  enter.    But  a 

ziv.  19 ;  zv.  31 ;  zvi.  0,  &o.    2  Kings  zv.  synoptical  view,  such  as  ensues,  may  be  of 

11,  21;  zvi.  19,  &c.).    The  annals  to  which  service.    The  leading  dates  are  taken  firom 

he  had  access  appear,  like  those  of  other  Winer ;  those  enclosed  in  brackets  rest  on  the 

oriental  nations,  to  have  been  records  made  authority  of  Fynes  Clinton.    The  dates  here 

at  the  time  when  the  recorded  events  took  given  may  be  compared  vrith  those  which 

place.    Accordingly  we  find  the  very  words  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  chief  biogra- 

employed,— as  by  Nathan  to   David  and  phioal  articles. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE  FROM    THE  ACCESSION  OP  SAUL 

TO  THE  CAPTIVITY. 


Date 
A.  C. 

1095 

1055 

1015 

975 


075 
970 

957 
055 
954 
952 
980 


924 
917 
914 
900 

897 
896 
889 
885 
884 
878 
856 
840 
838 
830 
825 
809 
784 


776 
772 
771 

760 
758 

753 

747 

741 
740 


Hebrew  Monarelu. 


Saul  (1096) 
David  (1056) 
Solomon  (1016) 
Behoboam  (976) 
(BeTolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes) 


Kings  of  Jadalu 


Behoboam  (976) 


AbQah  (959) 
Asa  (956) 


Jehoshaphai  (915) 


Jehoram  (891) 
Abasiah  (884) 
Athaliah  (883) 
Joash  (877) 


Amasdah  (837) 


Usxiah  (808) 


Kings  of  liiaal. 


Jotham  (756) 


Ahaz  (741) 


Jeroboam  (976) 


I 


Nadab  (955) 
Baasba  (953) 
Elali  (980) 
Zimri 

Omri  Tibni 

(1  Kings  xvi.) 
Omri,  sole  King 
Ahab  (910) 


Abaxiab  (896) 
Joram  (895) 


Jehu  (883) 

Jehoahas  (855) 
Jehoash  (839) 


Jeroboam  II.  (823) 

Jeroboam  dies 
Inteiregnum 


Zachariah  (771) 

Shallom 
Menahem 

(770) 
Pekaiah  (750) 
Pekah  (757) 


The  Assyrians  con- 
quer N.  Palestine 
and  the  ootintiy 
of  Jofdan 


Prophets. 


Elgah 


Elisha 


Joeir 


Amos 
Hosea 
appesn 


Isaiah 
appears 


Egypt,  Assyria,  fte. 


Prosperity  of  Tyre  under 
Hiram. 


InTasion  of  Shishak,  K« 
of  Egypt,  into  Jndah. 


Homer  flourished  in 
Greece  7 


Lyenrgas  in  Sparta. 


The   first   year  of  the 

Olympiads. 
Pol    reigns    in   Assyria 

about  this  time. 


Fonndation  of  Bome. 

Nabonassar,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

Tiglath-Pileier,  king  of 
Assyria. 
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Date 
▲.  C. 

788 


780 


729 

726 

728 
720 


712 


606 


641 
639 
630 


627 
609 


606 


605 


604 
600 


094 


688 


684 


KingB  of  Judah. 


Jadah  in   depend- 
ence on  Assyria 


Hezekiah  (724) 


The  Assyriana  be- 
siege Jenisalem, 
bnt  retire  suddenly 
(713) 

Manasseh  (697) 


Amon  (642) 
Joaiah  (640) 


Josiah  slain  in  a  bat- 
tle with  the  Egyp- 
tians at  Megiddo. 
Jehoahaz  (000) 
Jehoiak  im  pi  aced  by 
the  Egyptians  on 
the  throne  (609) 


Jeboiachin  (598) 
Jerasalem  taken  by 

the  Babylonians 
Zedekiah  (598) 


Jerusalem  again  ta- 
ken, and  Zedekiah 
kUled 

Final  deportation  of 
the  Jews  to  Baby- 
lon 


King!  of  Israel. 


Pekah  murdered 


Interregnum  (?) 


Hoshea  (780),  tri- 
butary to  Assyria 


Samaria  taken   by 
the  Assyrians,  the 
kingdom  destroyed, 
the  people  led  into 
captivity  (720) 


Prophets. 


Micah 


Jeremiah 

appears 
Zephaniah 


Habbakuk  7 


Ezekiel 
appears  In 
Babylon 

Daniel 


Egypt,  Assyria,  fte. 


Shalmaneser,  king  of  As- 
syria, makes  great  eon* 
quests  in  Asia. 


Sevechus,  or  So,  king  of 
Egypt. 


Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria, goes  against 
Egypt,  bnt  is  repulsed 
by  Tirhaka. 

Psammetichus,  king  of 
Egypt 

Esarhaddon,  king  of  As- 
syria. 


Nabopolassar  makes  him- 
self independent  king 
of  Babylon,  and  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Me- 
dia, destroys  the  As- 
syrian empire,  625. 


Pharaoh  Necho  defeated 
by  the  Babylonians  at 
Carchemish. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon. 


Pharaoh  Hophra,  king  of 
Egypt 

Solon  in  Athens. 
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KIBJATH-JEARIM  (H.uwod-toivn),  called  brotherly  love  among  its  members,  and  henee 

alsoBaalah  (Josh.  zt.  9), Kiijath-baal  (60),  it  receiyed  the  distinctive  epithet  of  'holy' 

and  Baale  of  Jndah  (2  Said.  vi.  3),  a  town  (Bom.  xri.  16.   1  Cor.  ztI.  20.  2  Cor.  xiii. 

in  Jndah,  on   the  borders  near  Benjamin  12).     Ik  was  customary  to  kiss  some  part  of 

(Josh.  ix.  17 ;  xr.  9 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  I,  the  face  (Oen.  zziz.  13 ;  zzxiii.  4.  Ezod. 

2.  2  Sam.  vi.  2).   Bobinson  is  inclined  to  iy.  27;  zviii.  7.   Ruth  i.  9),  or  the  beard, 

identify  this  place  with  the  modem  Kurygt  which  was  taken  by  the  hand  (2  Sam.  xz. 

eUEtuif  'on  the  direct  way  from  Jemsa*  9).    A  kiss  was  also  a  mark  of  homage, 

lem  to  Ramleh  and  Lydda,  three  hoars,  or  made  by  subjects  to  their  sovereign  (1  Sam. 

nine  Roman  miles,  from  the  former  city,  z.  1.  Ps.  ii.  12).    In  modem  times,  Eastern 

lying  west  of  Neby  Samwil,  and  therefore  not  potentates  receive  the  honour  on  their  hands, 

far  remote  from  el-Jib  or  Gibeon'  (ii.  885).  their  knees,  or  their  feet;  being  a  part  of 

KIRJATH  -  SANN AH ;    KIRJATH-SE-  that  extreme  outward  reverence  manifested 

PHER.    See  Dbbib.  in  all  ages  by  the  humble  and  the  vanquished 

KISHON,  a  stream  in  Palestine,  receiving  towards  the  high  and  Uie  successftil  (Is.  zliz. 

the  waters  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  28.  Micah  vii.  17),  and  which  went  so  Ut 

conveying  them  to  the  Mediterranean,  into  that  the  former  kissed  the  spot  trodden  on 

which,  after  flowing  along  the  northern  base  by  the  latter  (Ps.  Izzii.  9).    Hence  arose  a 

of  Carmel,  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  Acre,  Accho,  practice  of  kissing,   in  sign  of  adoration, 

or  Ptolemais  (Judg.  iv.  7;  ▼.  21.   1  Kings  images  and  pillars  (1  Kings  zix.  18.   Hos. 

zviii.  40.  Ps.  Izxziii.  9).    As  the  plain,  so  xiii.  2) ;  also  of  kissing  the  hand  to  and  in 

the   stream  is  distinguished  for  being  the  honour  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (Job  zxxi. 

scene  of  slaughter,  and  on  account  of  its  27). 

historical  reminiscences  is  designated  *  that  KNIVES  (T.)  of  stone  (Exod.  iv.  25), 

ancient  liver.'     In  a  part  of  its  course  it  especially  for  sacred  purposes  (Josh.  v.  2, 

seems  to  have  borne  the  name  *  Waters  of  8),  were  employed  at  a  very  early  period 

Megiddo'  (19).     In  the  rainy  season  the  (Gen.  xxli.  6,  10),  though  knives  of  gold 

Kishon  has  a  considerable  volume.     During  were  jfound  in  the  temple  (Ezra  i.  9).    In 

most  of  the  year,  there  is  a  stream  in  the  eating,  knives  were  not  used  by  the  Hebrews, 

lower  parts  which  the  sides  of  Carmel  con-  nor  are  they  in  Syria  at  the  present  day ; 

tinuously  feed ;  but  in  the  hot  season  it  is  since  flesh  meat  was  served  already  cut  into 

higher  up  either  a  shallow  brook,  a  marshy  bits,  and  the   bread,  being  thin  and  like 

tract,  or  wholly  dry.     Its  source  is  in  Mount  cakes,  was  easily  broken  by  the  fingers. 

Tabor.    Its  banks  are  very  fruitful.  KNOP   (T.  German  knapf,   '•  a  protube- 

KISS,  the,  was  anciently  in  the  East,  and  ranee '),  is  the  same  word  as  '  knob,'  de- 

in  some  parts  of  Europe  still  is,  a  token  of  noting  a  body  which  swells  up  into  a  circular 

friendship  between  persons  of  the  same  sex  shape,  like  the  blossom  of  some  flowers.   In 

(2  Sam.  zx.  9.  Matt  xzvi.  48.   Luke  vii.  this  sense  it  ia  used  in  Scripture  (Exod. 

45;  zv.  20).     In  the  same  way  it  was,  in  zzv.  81). 
the  primitive  Christian  church,  a  sign  of 


LAB  AN  (H.  whiu),  son  of  Bethnel,  bro-  LAMB  (T.),  the  young  of  the  sheep,  mm 

ther  of  Rebekah,  the  uncle,  and  afterwards  used   in  rery  early  ages  fbr  sacrifice  (Gen. 

the  father  in-law,  of  Jacob  (see  the  article),  zzii.  7),    and    ondained    by  Moses  to  be 

LACHISH   (H.  ih4  walki),  a  royal  Ca-  slaughtered  as  a  symbol  in  the  rites  of  the 

naanite  town,  in  the  level  country  of  Judah  Passover  (Ezod.  xii.  8),  as  well  as  on  other 

(Josh.  X.  3;  XV.   89),  which  Joshua  con-  occasions.     Most  naturally  did   the  lamb 

quered,  and  which  was  assigned  to  Judah  come  to  be  a  recognised  symbol  of  nncon- 

(x.  81 ;  XV.  89).    Being  fortified  by  Reho-  scions  innocence  and  unmerited  sufl'ering  (Is. 

boam  (2  Chron.  xL  9),  it  became  an  im-  xi.  6;  liii.  7.  Jer.  xi.  19)  ;  as  sucb,ito  name 

portant  stronghold,  and  was  held  to  the  latest  was  with  peculiar  propriety  applied  to  '  the 

days  of  the  kingdom  (2  Kings  xviii.  18, 17  ;  man  of  sorrows'  (John  i.  29.   1  Cor.  v.  7. 

comp.  xiv.  19.  Jer.  zzziv.  7.  Micah  i.  18.  1  Pet  i.  19);  and  next  to  the  cross,  the 

Neh.  xL  80).  Enscbius  fixed  its  site  seven  figure  of  a  lamb  eame   in  the  primitive 

Roman  miles  sontfi  from  Eleutheropolis.  church  to  be  a  customary   symbol  of  the 

LAISH  (H.  a  Wm),  or  LESHEM.    See  Redeemer  of  mankind.     The  use  of  the 

Dak,  symbol,  however,  so  degenerated  into  some- 


LAM 


bdo 


LAN 


thing  of  an  idolttrons  nature,  that  in  Ibe 

seTonrh  century  the  emblem  was  int>hibited ; 

yet  has  it,  not  without  corruption,  been  in 

the  AgnuM  Dei  transmitted  to  the  present 

hour.     See  Shibp. 

LAMECH  (H.  j>ocr)t  son  of  Metbusael, 

and  a  descendant  of  Cain,  who  has  the 

honour  of  being  connected  with  the  earliest 

serap  of  poetry  extant  (Oen  iv,  19,  tff .). 

'  Adsb  SDd  ZtUsh,  hear  my  Tolee ; 
Ye  wtTM  of  LMnaeh,  listen  to  my  tpeech ; 
I  will  tlsy  the  man  that  hu  wounded  me, 
The  youth  thet  hu  done  me  hann. 
If  Cain  wae  avenged  seren-fold, 
Lameeh  •eTenty'«nd-feTe&  fdd,' 

This  is  obTiously  a  snatch  from  a  war 
song,  in  which  breathes  the  revengefhl  spirit 
that  among  semi-barbarous  tribes  demands 
blood  for  blood.  It  deserres  notice  that  as 
soon  as  arms  were  fabricated  by  Lamech*s 
son,  Tnbsl-cain,  man's  blood  was  shed. 
Probably  the  superiority  which  the  posses- 
sion  of  arms  'in  brass  and  iron'  gave 
Lameeh  and  his  family,  caused  them  to  be 
both  sangttinaiy  andrevengefhi.  The  exist- 
ence, however,  of  the  poetical  fragment  above 
given  in  so  fleroe  a  dan  as  that  of  Cain, 
shews  tliat  its  members  had  better  qualities 
than  those  whose  ofSoe  it  is  to  destroy  human 
life.  And  if  it  is  maintained  that  these 
lines  are  the  production  of  a  much  later  day, 
still  the  attributing  of  them  to  the  primsval 
age  of  Lameeh  is  an  evidence  as  to  the  cha> 
racter  of  that  age  in  regard  to  song  as  well 
as  revenge. 

Another  Lamteh  (Gen.  v.  25),  son  of 
Methuselah,  was  a  descendant  of  Seth  and 
the  father  of  Noah.  The  question  arises 
whether  there  were  two  persons  bearing  the 
name  of  Lameeh.  We  place  the  names  one 
over  the  other;  first,  those  of  Cain's  de- 
scendants; in  the  second  line,  those  of  Seth : 

1.  Cain,       Enoch,  Irad,    MebuJael,    Methutael. 
S.  Cainan,  Enoa,   Jarad,  Mahalalwl,  Methuselah. 

LAMP  (O.  lampa$,  *  a  torch')  is  the  En- 
glish  of  two  Hebrew  words  of  kindred  mean* 
ing:  I.  hpeedf  which  signifies  and  is  ren- 
dered *  a  torch' (Nah.  ii.  4.  Zech.  xii.  0 ;  comp. 
Dan.  X.  6.  Judg.  xv.  4)  ;  IL  rukr,  which  ori- 
ginally denotes  alight,  and  is  rendered  *  light* 
(3  Sam.  xxi.  17),  Mamp'  (Exod.xxvu.  20), 
and  *  candle'  (Job  xviii.6),  though  the  last 
word,  in  its  modem  acceptation,  is  inap- 
propriate. The  lamp  was  fed  with  oil  (John 
xviii.  8).  Pure  olive  oil  was  used  for  the 
seven  lamps'  (see  i.  228,  267)  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (Exod.  xxvii.  20),  which  were  allowed 
to  go  out  at  the  dawn  of  day  (I  Sam.  iii.  3). 
The  extinction  of  the  lamp  or  light  was  a 
natural  metaphor  to  represent  misfortune  or 
sudden  death  (Prov.  xiii.  9),  the  rather 
because  a  lamp  in  a  tent  was  the  sole  source 
of  light  On  the  other  hand,  to  light  a 
lamp,  or  to  have  a  lamp  burning,  signified 
moral  guidance  (Ps.  xviii.  28;  exix.  109. 
Prov.  vi.  28). 

Aceording  to  Wilkinson,  it  is  difficult  to 


iay  whether  the  Egyptians  employed  glass 
for  the  purpose  of  making  lamps:  ancient 
authors  give  no  direct  information,  and  the 
paintings  are  as  silent,  though  in  funeral 
processions  one  person  carries  what  seems 
to  be  a  candle  or  torch.  Herodotus  men- 
tions a  festiTal  of  burning  lamps  which  took 
place  at  Sus,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
country,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  and 
describes  the  lamps  used  on  this  occasion 
as  '  small  vases  filled  with  salt  and  olive  oil, 
on  which  the  wick  floated  and  burnt  during 
the  whole  night'  Probably  these  lamps 
were  of  glass. 

In  modem  days,  lamps  in  Egypt  ore  em- 
ployed on  bridal  occasions.  Speaking  of 
one  such,  the  'Englishwoman  in  Egypt' 
remarks,  *  The  route  to  the  citadel  is  marked 
by  innumerable  new  glass  lanterns,  each 
c(mtaining  ten  lamps,  mostly  hung  on  ropes 
extending  across  the  streets.  When  we 
began  to  ascend  Ac  hill,  we  found  on  either 
side  of  the  new  road  temporary  pillars  hung 
with  lamps.  The  principal  features  of  the 
architecture  of  the  gateway  and  other  en- 
trances of  the  palace  were  hung  with  lamps. 
In  the  court  were  festoons  of  lamps ;  many 
hung  fhiit-like  from  the  trees.  Tlie  garden 
contained  bright  lamps  hung  in  festoons 
wherever  they  could  be  so  arranged.' 

LANCET  (G.  diminutive  of  *  lance'),  a 
small  instrument  for  cutting  (1  Kings  xviii. 
26),  the  Hebrew  original  of  which  is  ren- 
dered *  javelin'  in  Numb.  xxv.  7,  and  *  speai^ 
in  Judg.  V.  8.  The  voluntary  infliction  of 
wounds  in  the  case  of  the  servants  of  Baal, 
to  which  our  present  word  refers,  was  among 
some  ancient  nations  a  religions  custom, 
observed  when  the  intention  was  to  bend  the 
gods  to  compliance;  and  may  be  regarded 
as  only  an  extreme  of  that  religious  error 
which  fancies  that  the  Creator  is  well- 
pleased  by  self-inflicted  sufferings  on  the 
part  of  his  creatures.  The  custom  passed 
over  to  some  Christian  sects ;  and  the  false 
idea  whence  it  arose  is  not  altogether  foreign 
to  some  systems  of  Christian  theology 
(comp.  Dent  xiv.  1).  The  following  from 
the  travels  of  Olearius  (382),  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Persians,  illustrates  the  subject : 
'  When  the  sun  has  arisen  many  in  the  outer 
court  open  with  lancets  veins  in  the  arm; 
and  that  to  sneh  an  extent,  that  the  court  at 
noon-day  is  as  full  of  blood,  as  if  several  oxen 
had  been  killed  there.  The  boys  also  have 
their  arms  punctured,  and  then  beat  and 
lash  them  until  they  are  covered  and  them- 
selTcs  sprinkled  wiiii  blood.' 

LAND  was  among  the  Hebrews  distm- 
guished  by  its  qualities  in  regard  to  agricul- 
tural purposes.  These  qualities  were  various. 
In  genend,  Palestine  may,  however,  be  cor- 
recUy  described  as  a  *  good  land'  (Oen.  xxri. 
12.  Dent  viii.  8).  Even  at  the  present 
day,  after  centnr.'es  of  neglect  and  oppres- 
sion, the  conntiy  may  still  not  unaptly  be 
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•poken  of  as  *  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  The  moment  a  traveller  eomisg  from  the 
foontaiiis  and  depths  that  spring  oat  of  desert  has  fairly  entered  the  south  of  Jndah, 
valleys  and  hills;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  bar-  he  beholds  com  fields,  and  finds  himself  in 
ley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pome-  a  eonntry  where  sowing  and  reaping  are 
granates ;  a  land  of  olive  oil  and  honey ;  a  enstomary.  He  also  breathes  a  softer  and  a 
land  wherein  thou  shall  eat  bread  withont  fragrant  air,  which  expands  his  bosom  and 
soareeness.'  And  thoogh  the  general  aspeet  raises  his  spirits.  His  eyes  are  greeted  wiih 
of  the  coantiy  bears  evident  maika  of  the  tiie  iris,  orchis,  and  other  kinds  of  flowers, 
evils  to  which  we  have  lefeped,  yet,  from  A  few  mDes  onward  he  has  reason  to  oon- 
the  unevenness  of  ito  sorface  and  ito  lofty  aider  Palestine  a  land  of  brooks,  seven  of 
heights,  it  affords  views  and  seenes  of  great  which,  besides  cisterns,  he  beholds  at  Samna 
intersst  and  beauty,  especially  when  taken  (Josh.  zv.  56  7),  with  their  natural  product, 
in  unison  with  the  historical  recollections  gardens  fhllofoUves,  figs,  and  pistachios.  Of 
with  which  ito  surface  is  thickly  covered,  this  neighbourhood  Schubert  (ii.  461)  thus 
In  exemplification  of  these  remarks,  and  in  speaks :  <  It  was  an  incomparably  beautiful 
order  to  make  the  reader  better  acquainted  evening  in  spring.  Alone  I  ascended  a  hill, 
with  some  of  ite  more  important  and  attrao-  where  I  took  a  survey  of  the  olive  gardens 
tive  features,  we  have  put  together  a  number  around  the  town ;  and  on  another  side,  of  a 
of  notices.  neighbouring  hill  crowned  with  ruins  like  a 
Schubert,  in  entering  Palestine  from  the  temple.  Thence  my  eye  ran  down  into  the 
Arabah,  after  a  toilsome  journey  up  to  a  lovely  narrow  vale  between  the  two  eleva- 
hetght  of  1484  Parisian  feet,  was,  on  de-  tions.  Flocks  and  herds  were  quietly  pass- 
scending  suddenly  down  on  the  south-east  ing  on  to  their  resting-place  in  the  town. 
of  the  Holy  Land,  greeted  by  natural  beau-  In  this  district  the  patriarchs  fed  their  cattle, 
ties,  the  sight  of  which  amply  repaid  his  and  Abraham  spoke  of  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
labours.  Proceeding  in  a  westerly  direction  I  laid  myself  down  near  a  long  disused  re. 
over  a  plain,  he  found  *the  country' — ^we  servoir,  and  at  the  break  of  day  was  awa- 
translate  his  words  (iL  451) — '  a  real  flower-  kened  by  the  joyftd  song  of  the  lark.' 
garden;  for  there  blossomed,  with  several  Having  ascended  a  steep  and  lofty  hill, 
kinds  of  tulip,  the  variegated  anemone  and  Schubert  (iii.  48),  besides  the  vale  of  the 
delicate  hyacinth.  When  we  turned  onr  partially  green  desert  of  John  the  Baptist 
faces  towards  the  north,  they  were  saluted  (Luke  L  80),  which  lay  here  beneath  his 
by  a  relishing  breeae.  We  passed  on  to  feet;  besides  the  groves  of  terebinths  near 
the  village  Kalaat  el-Kumib,  which  is  rich  which  David  performed  those  acta  of  valour 
in  brooks  and  pasture  grounds.  On  the  which  the  women  of  Israel  celebrated  with 
right,  in  the  vale,  we  beheld  several  large  music,  song,  and  dance  (1  Sam.  xviiL  6) ; 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goato.  We  rode  hence  besides  the  native  and  the  burial-place  (Mo- 
for  a  short  time  over  the  field  of  tulips  and  din,  1  Mae.  IL  1 ;  ziii.  2^—90 ;  now  Esnba) 
anemones,  came  to  luxuriantly  green  mea-  of  the  Asmonsans,  saw  on  a  distant  hiU 
dows,  and  took  onr  station  for  the  night  in  Bamah  of  Samuel  and  the  town  of  £m- 
a  verdant  valley  (1020  feet  above  the  sea),  mans;  Calonia,  on  the  road  from  Jaffii 
begirt  with  low  hills,  the  like  of  which  we  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  heighte  of  Olivet 
had  not  seen  since  we  left  the  vaDey  of  the  *  Chiefly  were  we  delighted  by  the  grand 
Nile,  and  only  in  parte  of  that  did  we  see  so  monastery  of  St  John,  like  a  regal  palace 
diversified  a  carpet  of  meadow-flowers  as  we  lying  before  us  in  a  cypress-grove.  By  the 
here  found.  The  ground  of  our  tent,  which  side  of  it  our  feet  conducted  us  this  day. 
had  heretofore  been  but  arid  sand,  was  now  Light-footed  gaxelles,  in  form  and  colour 
a  high  soft  grass,  intermingled  with  fragrant  like  the  roe,  flitted  over  the  hill.'  Near  the 
herbs.  It  gave  me  pain  that  at  every  step  monastery,  Schubert  found  an  inhabitant  of 
to  or  from  the  tent,  a  flower  or  young  stalk  the  land  older  than  any  recorded  in  Biblical 
was  trodden  under  foot,  which  in  my  native  history,  namely,  an  ammonite  belonging  to 
land  would  have  been  an  ornament  of  a  the  limestone  of  the  district 
scientific  collection,  or  of  princely  pleasure  Independently  of  ite  great  historical  asso- 
gardens.  Of  wild  tulips  &ere  were  three  eiations,  Jerusalem,  in  the  nature  of  ito  en- 
species,  two  species  of  the  iris,  and  a  multi*  virons,  has  peculiar  and  distinguished  qua- 
tude  of  other  producto  of  this  warm  bosom,  lities.  In  order  to  approach  it,  you  have, 
which  formed  varieties  to  ours,  or  belonged  firom  whatever  side  yon  come,  to  proceed 
to  species  unknown  to  onr  country.  The  upwards  to  the  elevated  spot  on  whioh 
same  is  true  of  the  birds,  among  whieh  one  stands  the  oity,  which  is  nearly  2000  fiset 
distinguished  itself  by  a  very  lovely  song;  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ascent,  how- 
a  lark  sang  its  vespers ;  to  whose  notes  ano-  ever,  is  most  striking  firom  the  east,  from 
ther  bird  snswered  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
My  heart  was  much  moved ;  this  was  my  As  ftur  as  science  has  yet  made  known,  in 
first  evening  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  I  what  place,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  so  re- 
breathed  the  air  of  a  eonntry  wfaoae  biwidi  mailable  a  union  of  height  and  depth  as 
was  the  breath  of  life.'  here,  where^  in  a  line  of  seven  honnT  Jour- 
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ney,  tliere  is  a  depression  of  at  least  600 
feet  below,  and  more  than  four  times  as 
great  an  eleration  above  the  sea-lerel  7  The 
difference  of  heightbetween  Jerusalem  and  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  at  Jericho  exceeds  3000 
feet  This  difference  of  elevation  causes  a 
difference  of  average  temperature,  corre- 
sponding with  a  similar  difference  of  lati- 
tude.  The  respective  heat  of  these  two  cities, 
lying  so  near  each  other,  is  consequently  as 
diverse  as  that  of  Rome  and  of  London. 
The  average  temperature  of  Jerusalem,  ae- 
ooxding  to  Schubert,  is  eir,  59o  Fahrenheit. 
Thus  the  date  palm  here  never  ripens  its 
fruit,  while  the  dates  of  the  vicinity  of  Jeri- 
oho  and  the  Dead  Sea  were  by  the  ancients 
held  in  the  highest  account.  Cotton  and 
the  products  of  warmer  climates  are  not  seen 
there ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  produced  at 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  a  wine  which,  in 
flavour  and  strength,  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Lemnos  and  Lampsacus ;  while  the  olive, 
the  fig,  the  walnut,  abundantly  repay  the 
cultivator's  care.  In  regard  to  the  diveni- 
ties  of  the  seasons  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
what  is  true  of  all  the  districts  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  is  true  of  Jerusalem, 
namely,  that  the  cold  of  winter  extends  far- 
ther  into  the  spring,  and  the  warmth  of  sum- 
mer farther  into  the  harvest,  than  in  western 
countries.  The  heat  in  summer  often  rises 
above  lOOo  Fahrenheit  When,  moreover, 
as  b  frequently  the  case  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  the  hot  and  dry  east  and  south-east 
wind  blows,  the  night  brings  littJe  coolness ; 
and  living  in  the  unshaded  environs  of  Je- 
rusalem is,  for  those  who  come  from  cloudy 
and  moist  climates,  so  intolerable,. that  the 
orusaden,  when  they  fint  assailed  the  city, 
burrowed  deep  in  the  earth,  whose  warm 
dust,  however,  afforded  little  mitigation. 

The  city  in  its  high  position  is,  in  the 
latter  part  of  spring,  often  visited  by  so  cold 
a  north  wind,  that,  even  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  the  monks  of  the  Oreek  monas- 
tery have  been  known  to  resume  their  furred 
garments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  in  the 
harvest  months  is  mostly  very  great  And 
after  the  early  rains,  which  fall  some  seven 
weeks  before  Christmas,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  autumnal  equinox  and  the  winter 
solstice,  have  ref^shed  the  tbinty  earth 
with  rich  streams,  the  south-west  winds 
bring  days  so  mild,  that  the  season  of  Christ- 
mas is  often  the  most  pleasant  of  the  whole 
year,  though  on  the  hills  of  Galilee,  lying 
near  the  snowy  heights  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
the  cold  is  sometimes  severe.  Generally 
about  the  middle  of  January  continued  cold 
begins;  frost  sometimes  prevails  in  February ; 
snow,  which,  however,  quickly  passes  away, 
is  not  specially  rare.  The  more  lofty  points 
of  the  land  may  often,  for  several  days,  be 
seen  white  with  snow.  The  latter  rains 
come  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  eqninox, 
or  soon  afterwards.    Abundant  is  the  dew. 


For  domestic  purposes  rain  supplies  most 
of  the  water. 

Schubert  gives  it  as  the  resnlt  of  his  trm^ 
vels  through  the  land,  that  on  the  west  of 
Jordan  the  rocks  are  generally  limestone,  on 
which  beyond  Gana,  on  the  lofty  plain  of 
Hittin,  and  on  the  western  declivity  of  Tibe- 
rias, is  found  basalt ;  *  which  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  appeara  in  masses  so  huge  and 
extent  so  wide,  as  I  have  never  before  seen* 
(iii.  100).  The  limestone  at  Jerusalem, 
between  it  and  Jericho,  at  Nazareth  and 
Tabor,  which  coven  the  top  of  Olivet,  and 
forms  its  declivities,  belongs  to  the  chalk. 
Northwards  of  Jerusalem,  towards  Jafed, 
and  in  other  parts,  appears  a  species  of  rock, 
which  Schubert  and  Russiger  say  resembles 
the  Jura  formation.  Below  the  Jura  lime- 
stone is  a  kind  of  oolite. 

Palestine  may,  before  most  other  coun- 
tries, be  called  a  land  of  salt  It  abounds 
in  warm  springs.  It  is  also  emphatically  a 
lend  of  caverns.  The  limestone,  especially 
where  marl  and  water  are  found,  is  distin- 
guished for  a  great  variety  and  luxuriance  of 
natural  products.  The  basalt  is  the  mother 
of  fountains.  No  soil  would  be  more  pro- 
lific than  that  of  Palestine,  did  not  man 
destroy  at  once  the  cradle  and  the  child. 
He  who  has  seen  the  indestructible  abund- 
ance of  vegetation  near  Carmel,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert;  the  verduit  plains  of 
Esdraelon,  and  in  the  Ghor;  the  leafy 
woods  of  Tabor;  the  banks  of  the  lakes  Tibe- 
rias and  Merom,  which  need  nothing  but  the 
cultnring  hand  of  man,  is  able  to  say  whe- 
ther any  other  land  of  our  hemisphere, 
depopulated  by  war  for  centuries  long,  offen 
so  favourable  a  prospect  of  productiveness. 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  were  of  old 
thiekly  eovered  with  a  growA  of  bushes, 
plants,  flowera,  and  trees,  presenting  pasture 
grounds;  poplara,  tamarisks,  reeds  (2  Kings 
vi.  1 — 7),  beneath  which  lions  found  a  lair. 
Here  were  found  the  papyrus  and  the  lotus. 
The  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  were  rich  in 
the  smaller  vegetable  products;  in  legumi- 
nous plants,  flowera  of  various  kinds  and 
the  greatest  beaubr,  tulips,  anemones,  lilies, 
all  growing  wild  (Cant  ii.  12,  16).  LUies, 
among  the  Persians  a  symbol  of  purity  and 
i^edom,  grow  in  the  open  fields.  Hence 
the  words  *the  lily  of  the  valleys'  (Cant 
ii.  1).  Crimson  lilies  flourish  especially  in 
Syria,  also  in  Palestine.  Accordingly,  a 
lover^s  lips  are  likened  to  lilies  (Cant  v. 
13).  Very  luxuriant  are  the  nareissns  and 
tulip.  Palestine  is  also  rich  in  odoriferous 
as  well  as  medicinal  shrubs  and  herbs 
(Cant  iv.  14;  v.  13).  Especially  valued 
was  the  balm  of  Gtlead  (Gen.  xxxvil.  2d). 

The  green  plains  and  flowery  meadows  of 
Esdraelon  are  a  spot  on  which  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  cannot  satiate  itself,  whether  he 
regards  the  luxuriance  of  the  ground  or  the 
beauty  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  or  calls  to 
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mind  their  associated  history.   '  Besides,  the  of  bread  stufls,  was  probably  the  best  in 

moming'  (Schubert,  iii.  163)  *was  so  fine,  the  whole  country.    Being  less  exposed  to 

the  air  so  bahny,  such  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  changes,  it  exhibits  the  best  evidence,  per- 

was  there  in  our  limbs,  that,  passing  on  foot  haps,  of  the  general  accuracy  of  Scripture, 

over  those  blooming  fields,  we  seemed  to  be  which   ascribes  to  the  promised  land   the 

borne  along  by  the  soft  gentle  breeze.    Full  attributes  of  fertility  and  abundance, 

on  our  sight  fell  Mount  Oilboa — covered  In  a  plain  east  of  Tabor  the  soil  is  a  dark 

with  verdure,  and  like  a  billow  in  form —  red,  an  unvarying  token  of  fertility.    It  is 

lighted  up  by  the  moming  sun,  awakening  mostly  under  cultivation,  and  may  be  seen 

the  recollection  of  David's  elegy  on  Saul  and  either  covered  with  fine  wheat  or  freshly 

Jonathan  (3  Sam.  i.  19 — 27).    Another  ob-  ploughed  for  a  summer  crop.    This  beanti- 

ject  rose  beyond,  Hermon,  and  with  it  Tabor,  ful   vale    equals,   and   in   fertility  perhaps 

reminding  us  of  the  words  in  Psalm  Ixxzix.  surpasses,  many  parts  of  the  plain  of  Es- 

£sdraelon  is  a  field  of  com,  whose  seed  is  draelon. 

sown  by  no  human  hand,  whose  ears  are  cut  The  vicinity  of  Carmel  is  one  of  the  most 
by  no  reaper.  For  the  most  part,  the  com,  beautiful  in  the  country.  Its  Flora  is  most 
whose  stalks  rise  above  the  horse's  belly  rich  and  various ;  containing  such  a  multi- 
sows  itself  from  the  ripe  ears,  whose  abnnd-  tude  of  rare  variegated  insects,  that  the  col* 
ance  no  inhabitant  of  the  land  enjoys,  lector  might  there  find  for  a  whole  year  gra- 
Flocks  and  herds  tread  down  more  than  tifying  and  well-rewarded  occupation.  The 
they  consume.  The  boar  from  Tabor  and  monastery  on  Carmel  lies  only  582  feet  above 
Carmel,  hidden  beneath  the  lofty  vegetation,  the  sea-level,  above  which  the  summit  of  the 
roots  up  the  rank  soil ;  and  sometimes  the  mountain  rises  1200  feet  The  prospect  to- 
leopard,  driven  by  hanger  down  into  the  wards  the  south-east  and  east  is  limited  by 
plains,  carries  oif  a  number  of  the  flock,  eminences;  towards  the  north  and  north- 
Below  the  high  stalks  are  seen  flowers  the  east  are  seen  the  snow -covered  tops  of 
most  varied,  especially  of  the  lily  species,  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ;  towards  the 
which  we  here  found  new  and  undesoribed  west,  you  have  the  blue  Mediterranean; 
species.'  in  the  south,  the  plain  of  the  sea-coast  as 

Anciently,the  plain  of  Jericho  was  regarded  far  as  Ciesarea.    Very  attractive  is  the  view 

as  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.    The  of  the  bay  of  Ptolemais  (Acre),  and  that  of 

language  applied  to  its  productions  by  several  the  green,  fruitful  declivities  of  Lebanon, 

Roman  wTiters,and  still  more  that  of  Josephns,  which  far  away  in  the  north  sink  down  into 

savours  of  the  marvellous.  The  latter  ascribes  the  sea.    How  deep  a  pleasure  to  see  from 

this  fertility  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  this  spot  the  sun    sink  into  the  tranquil 

but  more  to  irrigation,  and  expresses  a  be-  ocean,  and  tlie  full  moon  rise  over  it !   Scbu- 

lief  that  the  fountain  healed  by  Eliaha  pos-  bert  here  had  the  gratification  to  witness  a 

sessed  in  this  respect  special  and  unequiUed  total  eclipse  of  the  moon.    That  learned  tra- 

virtues.     Still  does  this  region  retain  its  an-  veller,  in  relation  to  his  approach  to  Carmel, 

oient  reputation.    Fine  crops  of  barley  and  says  (iii.  203),  *  We  now  entered  on  that 

wheat  are  annually  harvested  around  Jeri-  open  country  whose  fruitfulness  yet  sliows 

cho.  Industry  and  protection  might  increase  what  Palestine  formerly  was,  and  what,  under 

its  products  to  an  indefinite  extent.  favourable  auspices,  it  might  again  become. 

On  passing  out  of  Nablous,  the  traveller  Fields  full  of  com  and  leguminous  plants, 

enters  into  gardens  and  groTss  of  firuit  and  as  well  as  cotton,  proclaimed  by  their  rank 

shady  trees,  which  not  only  occupy  a  beau-  growth  the  richness  of  the  produce.     Small 

tiful  ravine  on  the  southern  side  of  the  place,  brooks  and  rivulets  ran  through  the  verdant 

but  surround  it,  and  fill  the  widening  valley  plains.    A  wood  of  oaks  afibrded  a  home  to 

which  extends  towards  Sebaste.   *  This,' says  many  a  bird.     There,  then,  lay  the  grassy 

Olin,  '  is  the  most  delightful  and  verdant  plain  of  the  Kishon,  and  beyond  it  Carmel, 

spot  I  saw  in  Palestine,  nor  do  I  remember  with  its  peaks  and  clefts.    'The  mountain  is 

to  have  seen  in  any  part  of  Uie  world  evi-  not  so  bare  as  the  hills  of  Judah,  but  in 

dence  of  a  more  exuberant  fertility.'    Be-  many  parts  covered  with  tliick  underwood 

sidesamountainstream,  the  valley  is  watered  and  trees,  and  also  rich  in  springs.    But 

with  a  multitude  of  fountains  that  gush  out  even  in  Uiis  vesture  of  the  lovely  and  the 

of  the  bases  of  Gerizim  and  Kbal,  and  are  abundant,  the  miyestio  hill,  by  its  gorges, 

conducted  off  to  the  gardens,  which   owe  caverns,  and  mines,  raises  in  the  traveller, 

their  fertility  chiefly  to  the   abundance  of  at  the  first  view,  a  feeling  of  wonder  mixed 

water.     The  co-operation  of  the  extreme  with  fear.    Below,  in  the  vale  of  Kishon, 

heat  of  the  ever-cloudless  atmosphere  with  were  feeding  many  considerable  herds.   The 

copious  irrigation,  produces  a  remarkably  ox  is  here  much  larger  and  stronger  than  in 

deep  and  vivid  green  on  the  exuberant  fo-  the  south.   We  went  on  through  high  grass, 

liage  of  this  lovely  tract.  and  passed  the  Kishon  at  a  point  where  it 

The  plain  of  Csdraelon  as  an  agricultural  was  scarcely  forty  feet  broad,  and  from  three 

district,  especially  adapted  to  the  production  to  four  feet  deep.    We  kept  along  the  foot 
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of  Oarmel.     There,  where  %  ocmslclentble  of  the  motmUin,  or  eome  ali^t  ehangv  in 

founUin  of  pare  dear  water  sprang  from  the  course,  intercepts  the  ^w  of  some  por- 

the  rock,  is  the  place  where  El^di  dew  Uie  tion  of  the  shiniiig  tract,  leaving  Ttsible  onlj 

prophets  of  BaaL'  the  nearer  or  remoter  parts,  and  sometimes  no 

One  hour  ftom  Labah  is  a  small  moon-  more  than  an  inconsiderable  section  across 

tain,  on  which  tniditioi&  has  fixed  as  that  on  the  middle  of  the  lake.  The  increasing  elcTa- 

which  Christ  ddirered  his  sennon,  and  which  tion  brings  the  magnificent  plain  that  spreads 

has,  in  consequence,  received  firom  the  Latin  oat  bejond  its  eastern  plain  more  and  more 

monks  the  name  of  the  Moont  of  fieati-  under  the  dominion  of  the  eye,  and  gives  a 

todes.    The  Arabs  call  it  Keroon  Hotteln,  vast  enlargement  to  its  visible  extent,  as  well 

the  Horns  of  Hottein,  in  allusion  to  the  two  as  greater  distinctness  and  depth  to  the  form 

peaks  or  elevated  summits  on  its  top.  snd  outlines  of  graeeftil  green  hills  that  rise 

Safcd,  in  Galilee,  said  to  be  the  loftiest  in  such  numbers  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
town  in  Palestine,  i^ords  a  noble  prospect,  its  froitM  bosom.  The  views  of  this  exqui- 
An  extensive  region  of  cultivated  land,  wheat-  sitely  beautifhl  region  are  made  more  en- 
fields,  vineyards,  and  gardens  of  firait>trees,  gsging  because  it  was  honoured  and  hal- 
occupy  the  south  and  west  slopes  and  valleys  lowed  by  the  ministry  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
of  the  mountain.  Intermingled  as  they  are  kind.  There,  with  a  deep  and  sacred  grati- 
with  many  bare  mountain  summits  and  wild,  flcation,  the  eye  falls  on  '  the  sea  of  Galilee/ 
rugged  cliffs,  they  form  altogether  a  land-  '  the  coast  of  Magdala,'  and  *  the  land  of 
scape  of  rare  beauty.  The  sea  of  Galilee  Gennesareth ;'  on  the  site  of  Ghorazin,  Beth- 
seems  as  if  only  a  little  below  the  spectator,  saida,  and  Capernaum,*  the  cities  where  most 
while  a  region  farther  east  stretches  out  into  of  his  mighty  works  were  done.'  *  Passing 
a  vast  table-land,  in  which  the  wilder  moun-  over  to  the  other  side,'  it  may  trace  in  vari- 
tain  features  predominate  over  the  graceful  ous  directions  across  the  shining  lake,  the 
forms  and  deep  verdure.  Hermon  in  the  probable  track  of  *  the  little  ships '  in  which 
north-east,  and  Tabor  and  the  mountains  of  he  *  went  about  doing  good  ;*  and  that  along 
E|]liraim  in  the  south-west,  are  conspicuous  which  he  came  to  his  disciples  '  walking  on 
objects.  the  sea,'  and  where  *  he  rebuked  the  winds 

The  following  is  from  the  brilliant  author  snd  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  great  calm.'  No 

of  Eothen:  'I  ascended  the  height  on  which  region  on  earth  but  Jerusalem  and  its  en- 

our  Lord  was  standing  when  he  wrought  the  virons  is  so  rich  in  affecting  associations, 

miracle.    The  hill  was  lofty  enough  to  shew  In  speaking  of  the  latter  part  of  his  jour- 

me  the  fairness  of  the  land  on  all  sides ;  ney  across  the  country  from  Tiberiaa  to  Tyre, 

but  I  have  an  ancient  love  for  the  mere  Otin  (ii.  42d)  says, — *yfe  wer6  often  called 

features  of  a  lake,  and  so,  forgetting  all  else  npon    to  admire  the   beautiful    landscape 

when  I  reached  the  summit,  I  looked  away  which  opened  before  us  as  we  ascended  the 

eagerly  to  the  eastward.    There  she  lay,  the  successive  ridges  that  lay  across  our  route, 

sea  of  Galilee.    Less  stem  than  Wastwater,  It  is  a  lovely  and  picturesque  region,  and 

less  fair  than  gentle  Windermere,  she  had  our  ever-changing  elevation  and  direction 

still  the  winning  ways  of  an  English  lake;  constantly  diversified  the  view  and  enhanced 

she  caught  from  the  smiling  heavens  unceas-  our  enjoyment.    A  great  number  of  graee- 

ing  light  and  changeftil  phases  of  beauty;  fully-formed  hills,  clothed  with  rich  pastur- 

and  with  aU  this  brightness  on  her  fkoe,  she  age  to  their  «ammito,  and  sprinkled  with 

yet  clung  ao  fondly  to  the  dull  he-looking  low,  spreading  ««ka— deep,  fhiitftd  vaDcys, 

mountam  at  her  side,  as  though  she  would  covered  with  green  fields  of  wheat,  or  freshly 

« Soothe  him  with  her  finer  foneies  ploughed,  the  darit  red  sofl  contrasting  strik- 

Toueh  him  with  her  lighter  thought.'  ^^7  ^^  the  verdure—filled  an  extensive 

8tfed,thetr»Tener,ontumingtoa>«eMt,iii«y  'At  half-past  toi  tfelook  we  bad  imner. 

tnjoj  a  q>l«nd>d  wane     Th.  ««  to  ahnoat  cptSMj  att^  an  d^ttoTwhidi  toT 

tions  and  eyer^duftlng  poinu  of  Tiaw  gi,.  motmtatoa  and  TaUew^rwhSh^SS? 

to  thM  lojraljr  expanse  of  water.  repoaJng  in  oreilooked  them  an.  md  »«,  V»~"SLht 

iSnwS..^ rSr.'f **  *'*"^  *"  "^  fal  yiew  of  one  of  SUm^  "m^uXd 

S^  S^«S^  SZ:  ■!  "f^""  ^  «»««5ni«<»nt  «^n.  I  hare  ever  seen  in"a 

its  entire  length,  km  so  oronSSSLS^  ^  f  *  'f'"^  "P*""  »'  *«en^  »P°«i 

straitened  U  Ubr^e  hi^h^ZSf  ^  whose  sleeping  matM  two  ships  and  a  no- 

rier  which  tomur  to  «ltem^o^J?^  L**"^  .'"*  ''''"••    Th«  ««•  ^^ 
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distant;  and  tbe  whole  intermediate  tract,  every  beast  of  the  field  and  erezy  fowl  of 
fall  of  smiling,  froitfol  plains,  and  green,  the  air  (Gen.  ii.  19) ;  though  in  his  having 
wooded  hills,  and  dotted  with  villages  that  been  previoosly  addressed  of  God  so  as  to 
glittered  in  the  snn  upon  their  showy  sites,  understand  the  command  given  him  not  to 
was  spread  out  before  us  like  a  map.  Upon  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
looking  back,  the  eye  ranged  over  a  field  of  evil  (16, 17),  it  is  implied  ti^at  he,  before 
mountain  scenery  at  once  vast  and  rich,  that  naming,  possessed  an  acquaintanee 
The  snowy  tops  of  Lebanon  had  often  been  with  the  powers  and  import  of  words.  The 
in  view  during  the  day.'  condensed  brevity  of  the  narrative  gives  rea* 
Several  of  the  most  striking  spots  oon-  son  to  suppose  that  there  may  have  passed 
nected  with  the  Holy  Land  are  brought  to-  between  Adam's  creation  and  his  giving  ani- 
gether  in  these  remarks  made  by  Tischen-  mals  their  names,  such  an  interval  as  ena> 
dorf,  in  relation  to  his  position  on  the  hills  bled  him  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
of  Nasareth  (ii.  200) : — *  A  few  months  be-  oharaoteristio  peculiarities.  Certain,  how- 
fore,  I  had  stood  on  the  highest  pyramid,  ever,  it  is,  that  most  (perhi4>8  all)  of  those 
the  Desert,  the  Nile,  and  Cairo  at  my  feet  names  were  originally  descriptive  of  the  qua- 
I  was  on  Sinai,  the  mi^estic  hill  of  God,  and  lities  of  the  animals  to  which  they  were  se- 
poured  my  soul  forth  in  prayer  towards  the  verally  given.  But  it  is  the  clear  implica- 
beaveus  as  into  the  heart  of  a  present  friend,  tion  of  the  Bible  that  man,  in  the  morning 
From  the  minaret  of  Mount  Olives  I  sur-  of  his  ereation,  possessed  the  use  of  Ian- 
veyed  the  holy  city,  the  heights  of  Bethle-  guage,  which  he  employed  as  a  mesne  of 
hem,  and  the  hills  of  Samaria,  with  the  interoommunication,  and  which,  at  an  early 
mysterious  sea  of  Sodom  and  the  high  lands  period,  became  copious  and  acquired  con- 
of  Moab.  Tet  was  I  to-day  as  a  child  who  as  siderable  powers  of  expression.  This  pri- 
yet  has  seen  only  the  narrow  scene  of  his  own  mitive  tongue,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  pre- 
home.  I  was  overcome  with  the  prospect  vailed  throughout  the  period  that  elapsed 
afforded  from  Neby  Ismail,  which  crowns  before  the  flood.  And  even  some  time  after- 
the  heights  of  Nazareth.  On  the  east,  my  wards,  the  whole  earth  is  expressly  declared 
eye  first  extended  to  Tabor ;  from  its  vioi-  to  have  been  of  one,  though  it  is  not  said 
nity  rose  up  the  lesser  Hermon  and  Oilboa ;  what,  speech  (words) ;  but  as  men  journeyed 
tliey  conducted  me,  southwardly,  to  the  hills  firom  the  East,  and,  settling  in  the  fertile 
of  Samaria.  Thence,  in  a  westerly  direction,  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  undertook  the  task 
I  beheld  the  foreground  of  Garmel  and  the  of  raising,  in  the  tower  of  Babel,  a  rallying 
deep  blue  of  Carmel  itself.  Between  all  point  to  prevent  their  dispersion,  God  saw 
these  heights  lay  before  me  the  wide  plain  fit  to  confound  their  language  in  order  to 
of  Esdraelon,  as  if  girded  by  everlasting  defeat  this  design,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
walls.  Beyond  Carmel,  on  its  right  and  its  carrying  their  own  imaginations  into  effect 
left,  reposed,  as  a  holiday  in  summer,  the  In  consequence,  they  could  not  understand 
mirror  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  the  each  other's  speech,  and  were  scattered 
north  another  plain  spread  forth,  with  Cans,  abroad  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth  (xi.  1— 
the  nuptial-city,  and  '  the  Horns  of  Hattin,'  9).  Here  we  are  taught  that  the  one  uni- 
where  Saladin's  victorious  troops  trod  under  versal  language  was  broken  into  many,  and 
foot  the  achievements  of  the  crusaders.  In  that,  in  consequence,  the  migratory  impulse 
the  north-east,  finally,  there  shone,  like  a  which  had  already  begun,  and  had  impelled 
sacred  eye,  behind  barren  ridges,  the  sum-  men  from  their  more  Eastern  home,  was  so 
mit  of  the  greater  Hermon,  with  a  head-dress  augmented  as  to  drive  the  members  of  the 
of  perpetual  snow.  My  eye,  in  coming  back,  primitive  eommunities  asunder,  and  scatter 
fell  on  Nazareth,  which,  like  a  lovely  child,  them  over  the  face  of  the  world  (see  Divi- 
smiled  on  the  hill  where  I  stood.'  siov).  This  dispersion  is  referred  for  its 
LANGUAGE  (L.  lingua,  F.  languB,  *  a  cause  to  diversity  of  tongues ;  and  nothing 
tongue')  stands  with  speech  for,  I.  davahr  has  so  great  an  influence  to  scatter  men 
(Genesis  xL  1),  'word,'  i^m  a  root  which  abroad  and  keep  them  asunder,  as  ignorance 
means  *  to  connect,'  '  put  in  order,'  since  a  of  each  other's  language.  If,  therefore,  it 
word  is  a  series  of  sounds,  and  language  a  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Divine  Provi- 
weU-arranged  succession  of  many  such  se-  dence  that  the  globe  at  large  should  be  peo- 
ries ;  n.  Mtqphah,  that  is,  *  lip'  (Gen.  xi.  0 ;  pled,  the  most  effective  means  for  this  end 
oomp.  Lev.  v.  4),  because  the  lips  are  a  was  adopted ;  and  there  is  nothing  irrational 
chief  instrument  of  speech  ;  III.  lahihon,  in  the  supposition  that,  in  order  to  g^ve  in- 
'  tongue '  (Gen.  x.  5 ;  comp.  Exodus  iv.  10),  creased  activity  to  the  migratory  impulse,  and 
since  the  tongue  is  the  chief  organ  of  articu-  prevent  the  e^s  that  must  have  arisen  £rom 
late  utterance.  According  to  scripture,  Adam  the  aggregation  of  men  in  one  small  portion 
was  created  in  full  possession,  as  of  other  of  the  world,  God  should  take  what  step  he 
powers,  so  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  which,  so  judged  best  to  confound  men's  language, 
far  as  the  express  statement  of  Uie  record  and  so  disperse  them  in  all  directions  on 
goes,  he  first  employed  in  giving  a  name  to  the  face  of  the  earth  (comp.  x.  0,  20,  81). 
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Tlie  Yiew  giTen  iu  implieatioD  or  statement  that  what  was  thus  revealed  or  taught  was 
of  the  origin  of  language  itself,  and  of  a  great  bj  no  means  a  perfect  whole.  It  is,  indeed, 
diversity  of  tongues,  bears  in  its  substantial  clear  that  the  gift  was  improved  by  men, 
import  unquestionable  marks  of  probability,  and,  as  a  germ,  developed  and  brought  by 
and  is  entitled  to  its  own  intrinsic  weight  degrees  into  a  variety  of  forms.  '  Modern 
as  an  historical  testimony  to  facts  against  philology,'  says  Bunsen  {BgypUn't  StelU 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  counter  his-  EfiUit,  11),  *ha8  proved  that  the  diverse 
torical  statements  to  be  arrayed.  We  haiard  conditions  in  which  language  is  now  found, 
little  in  adding,  that  a  more  likely  or  a  more  arose  by  degrees  and  by  virtue  of  intrinsic 
credible  account  has  not  been  propounded  laws.'  The  sole  question,  then,  at  issue  is 
by  science  or  philosophy.  Hence  the  antho-  one  of  degree.  Admit  a  Creator,  yon  admit 
rity  of  the  Bible,  entire  and  unimpaired,  en-  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  divine  in  its 
forces  the  view  on  our  acceptance.  Encou-  source.  The  exercise  of  that  faculty,  which 
ragemeut,  however,  has  been  given  to  the  eould  be  perfected  only  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
opinion  that  the  Biblical  account  of  the  ori-  must  to  some  extent  have  been  contempo- 
giu  of  speech  and  the  multiplication  of  Ian-  raneons  with  the  gift  of  man's  powers, 
guages  is  in  disagreement  with,  if  it  is  not  Speech,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term — 
positively  contradicted  by,  the  results  of  considered,  that  is,  as  the  articulate  utter- 
modem  investigations  conducted  by  scho-  anee  of  thoughts  and  feelings — is  peculiar  to 
lars  independent  of  theological  preposses-  human  beings.  This  peculiarity  seems  to 
sions.  Entertaining  a  diiferent  conviction,  have  more  forcibly  struck  the  attention  of 
we  are  called  on  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  reflecting  minds  in  the  earlier  ages ;  and 
outline  of  our  reasons.  In  doing  so,  we  hence  Homer,  finding  in  speech  the  grand 
shal]  bear  in  mind  another  conviction  we  en-  external  distinction  of  man  in  opposi- 
tertain,  namely,  that  the  human  race  sprung  tion  to  the  brute,  repeatedly  characterises 
originally  from  one  pair  (see  Max).  human  beings  as  those  who  use  articulate 

In  regard  to  the  origin  and  multiplication  sounds.   Speech  not  only  distinguishes  man 
of  languages,  we  are  in  a  more  favourable  from  the  irrational  creation,  but  it  proves 
condition  than  if  our  object  was  to  reproduce  the  identity  of  the  several  portions  of  the 
the  primeval  condition  of  social  lifb  or  any  human  race.   The  faculty  is  universal.   How 
of  the  aru ;  for  though,  apart  from  the  brief  low  soever  a  tribe  may  be,  its  members  still 
notices  supplied  by  the  Book  of  Oenesis,  we  give  articulate   utterance  to  Uioughts   and 
have  no  historical  information,  yet  we  pos-  feelings,  and  thus  by  two  marked  features 
sess  in  speech  as  it  now  is — ^in  all  its  mul-  of  their  existence,  namely,  the  faculty  of 
Umdinons  variety,  its  broken  and  mingled  blinking  and  the  fiunlty  of  language,  claim 
character— relics  of  the  past,  and  monuments  kindred  with  the  higher  orders  of  mankind, 
from  even  the  earliest  periods ;  since  speech  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  faculties  which 
in  its  very  nature,  while  it  admits  of  mani-  forms  what  is  essential  in  man.    Instinct 
fold  modifications,  permanently  retains  eer-  approaching  to  reason  there  may  be  in  the 
tain  great  qualities  which  it  transmits  from  elephant,  but  the  elephant  is  dumb.   Sounds 
age  to  age.   In  these  relics  and  monuments,  resembling  articulate  words  some  birds  may 
which  to  some  extent  resemble  ruins,  are  be  taught  to  utter,  but  they  are  mere  sounds, 
the  materials  that  must  be  studied  by  those  representing  no  corresponding  mental  states, 
who  would  ascend  to  the  earliest  manifesta-  Man  alone  both  thinks  and  speaks.    Hence 
tions  of  the  faculty  of  intercommunication  all  are  men  who  think  and  speak--the  Bush- 
by  means  of  intelligible  sounds ;  and  in  these  man  no  less  than  the  European.    And  this 
materials  the  experienoed  and  skilful  mquirer  distinctive  peculiarity  is  one  of  the  greatest 
nnds  grounds  for  trustworthy  conclusions,  no  consequence,   for  it  involves  the   elements 
less  tnan  the  geologist,  who  firom  the,  at  first  out  of  which  have  been  developed  all  that 
signt,intennmableoonfta8ion  of  rocks,  moun-  ennobles  our  race  and  lays  open  before  us 
tains,  sand,  and  gravel,  succeeds,  by  means  an  endless  career.    It  is  a  peculiarity  not  of 
?i^J™#^    !J^*  ™  constructing  a  science  degree,  but  kind ;  for  though  within  its  own 
ttiat  unfolds  Oie  process  by  which  the  hills  limits  it  admits  of  manifold  variations,  it  is 
were  raised,  the  valleys  sunk,  and  the  rivers  divided  by  a  broad  sharp  line  fix>m  mm 

A^.n'!!?-       *               ,  "*^"*"^  qualities.    The  bleat  of  the  sheep 

in  ^1^^^  *?  some,  language  was  given  and  the  roar  of  the  lion,  significative  as  they 

^"^a^^i^nLr^'l^tLV*^""'.  ''~  ^'y  ^  ^'  ^'^^^  ™de  SiTvague  sensa^ 

L  k  J^^        *^*    I'.*^«fi»*P^were,  tions,  want  both  articulation  and  Stelligenee. 

with  t^X.ltiTo?7«i^  J::^.^^  T*^?  ^"  comparison  with  fliese  united  poJS,  of 

ta  conristeS^t  to  hold  aL*^!^"^^^^  *^?2  *i  ~"**''  •"*  language,  of  smaU  ii^rtanee 

not  m?4wliA  ^^^^.^J  J!^u^  •"  establishing  diversities  between  dJlTei^nt 

wi^me«^.:i?«tuSr;ort  r^.^L'^^^^T^^^^  s' r^!?  "^x 

eyes  to  aU  scientific  mquiry,  we  cumot  deny  cular  or  receding,  or  Uie  occiput  bTaSw  or 
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1«88  broad,  if  in  anj  two  cases  they  are  te- 
nanted by  a  mind  of  similar  generic  capabi- 
lities ?  Let  the  skin  in  one  case  be  black 
and  in  another  fair — ^the  heart  beneath  has 
the  same  affections,  and  those  affections  are 
guided  by  the  same  intellect.  The  red  In- 
dian mottier  loves  her  child  with  a  passion 
as  warm,  and  perhaps  nearly  as  wise,  as  that 
which  is  felt  towards  her  babe  by  an  £ngliah 
peeress. 

The  faculty  of  speech  has,  however,  ma- 
nifested itself  under  various  modifications, 
giving  rise  to  what  are  termed  languages, 
dialects,  and  patois.  These  terms  have  re- 
ference to  artificial  diversities  of  two  kinds : 
I.  diversities  of  origin  or  blood ;  II.  diversi- 
ties  of  numbers.  Nations  dissimilar  in  ori- 
gin speak  different  tongues.  These  tongues 
are  themselves  spoken,  with  some  diversity, 
by  portions  of  a  particular  nation,  so  giving 
rise  to  dialects ;  and  of  these  portions  smaller 
divisions,  varying  one  from  anotlier  and  from 
the  mother  tongue,  are  found  to  use  what  are 
called  ftatois,  or  provincial  dialects.  The 
diversities  which  arise  in  the  tongue  of  the 
same  nation  are  known  to  be  mainly  owing 
to  peculiar  local  influences — lowlanders  or 
highlanders  ?  agricultural  or  maritime  peo- 
ple? manufacturing  or  commercial?  poor 
or  wealthy?  near  to  or  remote  from  great 
centres  of  civilisation  ?  sundered  from  or 
exposed  to  foreign  influences?  actual  cul- 
ture, climate,  soil.  From  diversities  of 
this  kind,  the  common  language  of  a  coun- 
try undergoes  such  modifications  as  often 
prove  unintelligible  to  an  untrained  ear,  and, 
even  when  put  into  print,  defy  any  but  an 
experienced  linguist  to  interpret  their  mean- 
ing. *The  Lancashire  dialect'  as  found  in 
'  Tim  Bobbin,'  especially  as  spoken  by  an 
unrefined  native,  would  bear,  even  to  a  pro- 
fessional teacher  of  the  English  tongue,  but 
liBW  distinct  resemblances  to  the  elocution 
of  Eemble  and  the  style  of  Johnson.  It  has 
been  affirmed  and  denied  that  all  the  lan- 
guages in  the  world  hold  one  to  another,  and 
to  a  common  unknown  primitive  language,  the 
relations  that  the  dialects  and  patois  of,  for 
instance,  England  have  in  common,  and  in 
regard  to  the  pure  mother  tongue.  In  other 
words,  what  are  termed  different  languages 
may  also  be  denominated  varieties  of  one 
common  language,  arising  from  the  very 
diverse  influences  through  which  human 
beings  have  been  led.  What  was  this  as- 
sumed primitive  language  there  are  no  means 
of  determining.  It  is  obvious  that  speech, 
as  it  exactly  corresponds  wi^  ideas,  must 
from  the  earliest  ages  have  been  subject  to 
variations.  In  the  first  family,  individuals 
would  have  a  different  nomenclature  in  pro- 
portion as  they  gained  a  wider  experience 
and  found  necessity  for  new  forms  of  utter- 
ance. Consequently,  diversities  must  have 
begun  to  arise  as  soon  as  ever  varieties  of 


culture  appeared.  When  Cain  was  sent 
forth  a  wanderer  on  the  earth,  he  eould  not 
fail  to  acquire  thoughts  and  employ  terms 
that  were  peculiar  to  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates. It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  causes 
of  diversity  were  both  diverse  and  innume- 
rable. Hence  diverse  languages  must  have 
arisen;  and  in  the  multitude  now  in  exist- 
ence there  is  nothing  to  discredit  the  sup- 
position that  they  all  sprung  from  a  common 
stock.  It  is  equally  clear  Siat  the  common 
stock  could  not  have  been  large,  and  that 
the  number  and  diversity  of  the  causes 
which  have  combined  to  produce  dissimi- 
larity are  so  great,  and  have  been  so  long  in 
operation,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  trace, 
with  full  and  satisfactory  evidence,  these 
ramifications  to  the  one  original  trunk.  Tet 
something  of  the  kind  may  be  done,  so  as  to 
illustrate,  from  scientific  grounds,  the  state- 
ments and  implications  of  the  Bible  that 
human  beings  are  one,  not  only  in  nature, 
but  also  in  parentage.  If,  indeed,  languages 
are  found  so  dissimilar  in  character  that  tliey 
cannot  be  classed  together  nor  referred  to  a 
common  source,  tlien  some  support  arises 
to  the  doctrine  that  several  pairs  of  human 
beings  were  originally  created,  and  became 
the  progenitors  of  different  races  of  human 
kind.  But  if  languages,  in  the  midst  of 
very  great  and  numerous  diversities,  are 
found  to  run  into  certain  groups,  and  these 
groups  exhibit  traces  of  a  common  origin, 
then  they  at  least  offer  no  contradiction  to 
the  lesson  of  the  Bible  regarding  the  deriva- 
tion of  all  men  from  Adam  and  Eve ;  nay, 
rather,  they  afford  an  evidence  of  the  dearly- 
asserted  fact 

In  order  to  employ  languages  in  the  ex- 
planation of  great  historical  problems,  and 
specifically  for  illustrating  facts  stated  in 
the  Bible,  an  accurate,  minute,  and  full  ac- 
quaintance with  the  vocabularies  and  genius 
of  all  that  have  been  and  are  still  spoken, 
is  indispensable.  Such  a  knowledge  is  not 
yet  attainable,  and  therefore  any  undertaking 
of  the  kind  can  be  attended  with  only  partisd 
success.  Still,  much  progress  in  the  study 
of  comparative  philology  has  already  been 
made,  and  results  have  been  acquired  which 
have  a  direct  and  favourable  bearing  on  the 
point.  When  the  invention  of  the  compass, 
and  the  naval  enterprise  that  ensued,  first 
laid  open  to  Europeans  the  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  tliere  was  in  the  course  of  a 
few  ages  disclosed  a  multitude  of  tongues, 
whose  variety  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
utmost  skiU  of  classification,  and  in  time 
concurred  with  other  causes  to  produce  a 
confirmed  scepticism  in  regard  to  much  of 
the  Biblical  history.  Time  and  reflection 
brought  a  calmer  state  of  mind  and  a  less 
incorrect  decision.  The  lists  of  words  in 
foreign  and  dissimilar  modem  languages 
which  traveUers  had  collected,  were  carefiQly 
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studied,  espeoiallj  by  learned  Oermans,  and  others  in  the  abnndance  of  its  gnirnnatioal 
it  was  ere  long  found  that  most  of  the  known  forms  and  its  power  of  making  compounds; 
tongues  formed  themselves  into  gronps,  the  by  means  of  which  it  excels  in  well-eon- 
members  of  which  were  severally  related  one  stmcted  sentences  composed  of  several  mem- 
to  another.  After  a  few  attempts  of  less  bers.  Opposed  to  this  is,  III.,  a  class  of 
consequence,  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Lorenzo  monosyllabic  languages,  destitute  of  all 
Hervas,  iu  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Encycio-  grammatical  forms  and  connections,  found 
pedis  (1778 — 87),  published  a  comparative  in  Eastern  Asia.  In  its  normal  condition, 
Lexicon,  wherein  he  compared  together  63  tills  class  has  only  words  of  one  syllable, 
words,  denoting  objects  of  prime  necessity,  determining  by  position  the  mutual  relation 
as  found  in  104  languages;  made  known  and  import  at  its  terms,  and  seeking  to 
55  yet  unmentioned  American  tongues,  and  make  up  for  its  poverty  in  words  by  mani- 
gave  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  307  different  fold  accents.  The  Chinese  tongue  is  the 
dialects,  adding  valuable  information  re-  purest  and  mostcomplete  type  of  tibis  family; 
specting  what  may  be  termed  the  geography  to  which  belong  also  the  languages  spoken 
of  languages.  Adelung,  both  in  fbllness  and  beyond  the  Ganges,  as  well  the  language  of 
judgment,  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  a  Thibet,  and  probably  the  languages  of  Corea 
work  that  he  named  Mithrtdatet  (1806 — 17),  and  Japan.  IV.  The  languages  of  the  peo> 
which  exhibited  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  nearly  pies  scattered  over  the  Southern  Ocean,  If 
500  languages  and  dialects.  Much,  however,  we  except  the  unknown  tongues  of  New 
remained  to  be  accomplished,  especially  in  Holland  and  those  spoken  in  the  interior 
learning  first  the  essential  oharacter  of  each  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  belong  to  one 
tongue,  and  then  in  reducing  on  sound  prin-  and  the  same  family.  V.  The  languages 
eiples  diverse  tongues  into  classes  and  fa-  spoken  in  the  north  of  Upper  Asia  are 
milies.  In  this  important  task  good  service  very  little  known ;  but  Schott,  after  Abel- 
has  been  rendered  by  Bopp  in  his  great  Bemusat  had  directed  attention  to  the  logi- 
yroTk,VergUich«ndeGrammatik{lSS9 — 1843;  cal  relationship  of  the  Mandshoo  (the  most 
see,  translated  from  this,  *A  Comparative  cultivated  dialect  of  the  Tonguese),  Mon- 
Orammar,'  &o.,  by  Eattvnek,  1845)  ;  Balbi  golisch,  and  East  Turkish,  exhibited  in  a 
{Atlas  Ethnographique)  ;  W.  von  Humboldt  number  of  common  words,  and  especially  in 
(die  Kawi-Sprache,  1836),  and  others.  As  »  their  grammatical  character,  the  intimate 
result  of  their  inquiries,  it  is  found  that  relationship  of  these  languages  of  Upper  Asia, 
languages  may  be  arranged  under  the  fol-  namely,  the  Turkish  -  Tartar,  Mongolish, 
lowing  heads:  I.  The  Shemitio  (from  Shem),  Tonguese,  and  Finnish;  and  the  time  may 
comprising  the  ancient  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  not  be  far  distant  when  there  may  be  found 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  even  the  Abyssinian  in  here  a  wide  extent  of  the  world  occupied 
Ethiopia.  The  grammatical  peculiarity  of  by  *  many  nations  speaking  one  mother 
this  class  consists  in  its  roots  being  dissyl-  tongue,  though  the  varieties  of  it  may  be 
lables,  the  absence  of  compounds,  and  of  less  closely  idlied  than  are  the  Indo-Oer- 
moditications  in  meaning  effected  by  prefixes  manic  languages.  VI.  An  immense  district 
and  affixes.  Pronouns  placed  before  or  after  of  very  many  different  tongues  is  presented 
the  root  form  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  and  by  America.  Though  as  yet  we  do  not 
prepositions  hold  the  place  of  cases  in  sub-  possess  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  each 
stantives,  except  that  the  genitive  is  indi-  and  every  one  of  them,  yet  WUliam  von 
cated  by  the  union  of  the  governing  with  Humboldt,  who  possessed  on  this  point  a 
the  governed  word.  II.  The  Indo-Oermanio  greater  amount  of  information  than  any 
class  comprises  a  far  greater  number  of  other  European,  has  found  iu  them  a  com- 
members ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sans-  mon  character,  which  he  terms  *  incorpora- 
crit,  or  the  ancient  sacred  language  of  Hin-  tion,*  or  the  blendmg  together  in  one  word 
dostan,  the  Persian,  the  German,  and  kin-  of  several  parts  of  a  proposition.  Even  in 
dred  tongues,  including  the  English;  the  Africa,  among  the  Negroes,  where  Uie  lan- 
Sdavonian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin,  toge-  guages  as  well  as  the  people  are  known 
ther  with  the  Bomance  languages,  or  rather  only  by  ftiigments,  it  has  been  ascertained 
dialecte,  such  as  the  Spanish  and  Portu-  tliat  the  languages  of  the  Eastern  coast, 
guese.  Its  right  to  be  entered  in  this  class  from  Mozambique  to  Cafltaria,  coincide  in 
has  by  Bopp  and  others  been  successfully  many  roots  with  the  languages  of  the  nations 
asserted  on  behalf  of  the  Celtic.  Thus,  on  the  Western  coast  in  Congo,  Losngo, 
with  the  exception  of  the  smaU  stem,  the  and  Angola.  Also  among  the  tribes  of 
Finnish  in  the  north  (between  which,  how-  Northern  Africa,  fh)m  the  Canary  isles  to 
ever,  and  the  Indo-European  points  of  con-  the  oasis  of  Siwa,  has  one  famUy  of  toniraes 
tact  have  recently  been  found)  and  the  Hun-  been  discovered. 

I'^^.**'*if'''''*^  ^.^^  languages  of        Languages,  regarded  in  their  fundamental 

Eiuope,  as  well  as  several  in  Asia,  as  far  as  peculiarities,  thus  arrange  themselves  into 

fam  ?:  ^f     T  ^'  ^i?°?  ^'  u"^  ?^**  ^'^^^^  ^^«^  ««>«?••     They  at  the  some 

family.    Thia  class  is  distinguished  from  time  afford  evidence  that  a  confusion  of 
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tongaet  once  took  place.    As  in  geology,  W.  von  Hamboldt  has  shown  (die  Kawu 

so  in  our  present  subject,  we  see  a  primary  Sprache)  that  all  langaages  may  be  traced 

fonnstion  leading  to  certain  classifications,  back  to  monosyllabic  roots,  and  also  that 

and  a  secondary,  which  exhibits  tliese  as  the  languages  vrith  their  present  fulness  of 

broken,  intermingled,  and  thrown  together  grammatical  forms, — as  the  Sanscrit  with  its 

in  the  dispersion  of  men  over  the  face  of  abundance  of  inflections,  the  Shemitic  with 

the  world.     Amidst  these  oonftised  mate-  its  dissyllabic  roots,  the  Chinese  with  its 

rials  are  also  found  a  number  of  the  same  monosyUables  and  entire  absence  of  inflec- 

or  similar  roots,  which  appear  to  belong  to  tions, — ^were  originally  not  so  foreign  to  each 

the  united  human  family  before  the  ages  other,  but  that  they  appeared  without  tire 

when  the  separate  grammatical  peculiarities  clothing  now  peculiar  to  them,  in  the  same 

of  languages  were  developed*    The  French  nakedness,  like  the  Chinese.    Indeed,  what 

traveller  of  the  last  century,  De  la  Conda-  Lepsius,  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  writing, 

mine,  remarked,  '  The  words  Abba,  Baba  and  particularly  the  Devanagari  alphabet  of 

or  Pi^a,  and  Mama,  which  with  slight  vari-  the  Sanscrit,  has  established,  namely,  that 

ations  seem  to  have  come  firom  the  ancient  originally  words  were  consonantal  sounds 

Eastern  tongues  into  the  European,  are  com-  to  which  vowels  adhered,  and  that  through 

mon  io  a  great  number  of  American  tribes,  the  different  formation  of  the  vowel  sounds, 

whose  languages  are  otherwise  very  dis-  aided  by  accents,  the  various  forms  of  words 

similar.*    He  meets  the  objection  that  these  in  different  lauguages  arose,  is  interesting 

are  the  first  natural  words  of  a  child,  and  so  and  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  opinions 

establish  no  historical  relationship  of  Ian-  here  set  forth. 

gnages,  by  the  question,  why  then  these  The  mutual  relationship  of  the  great  fami- 
words  are  not  in  different  languages  ex-  lies  of  tongues  has  received  acknowledgment 
changed  one  with  another,  so  that  the  father  from  modem  linguists.  Many  of  them  agree 
is  called  Mama  and  the  mother  Papa  ?  In-  that  the  Shemitic  and  the  Indo-Germanic  are 
deed,  these  two  words,  which  must  have  been  very  nearly  related  to  each  other.  This  Gese- 
among  the  first  that  were  used,  are  found  in  nius  has  laboured  to  establish.  Bopp  (die  Ver^ 
nearly  all  tongues.  Besides  '  father '  and  wandtsch,  d,  Malayisch-Polyn.  Spraehen  mitj 
*  rootiier, '  <  God '  represents  a  universal  con-  &c.,  I84I),  following  the  steps  of  W.  von 
eeption,  and  accordingly,  under  slight  vari-  Humboldt,  has  shown  the  original  connection 
ations,  derivable  from  a  common  form,  our  of  the  MaJay-Polynesian  family  of  tongues, 
English  word  <  God '  may  be  found  in  many  or  those  of  the  South-Sea  islands,  with  the 
and  most  distantly -seated  nations  and  tribes.  Sanscrit,  not  only  in  individual  words,  but 
Not  to  adduce  other  single  words,  we  find  especially  in  the  agreement  of  the  pronouns 
a  very  strong  argument  for  the  original  re-  and  numerals.  He  says,  <  As  the  Bomance 
latedness  of  languages  iu  the  similarity  of  idioms  arose,  so,  I  think,  the  Malay-Poly- 
pronou&s  and  numerals,  which  express  the  nesian  languages  were  formed  out  of  the 
most  simple  and  the  earliest  ideas.  In  the  ruins  of  the  Sanscrit'  In  regard  to  the 
roots  of  the  personal  pronouns  as  found  in  Tartar  languages,  or  those  of  Upper  Asia, 
the  American,  Indo-Germanic,  Shemitic,  and  Klaproth,  in  his  Aiia  Polyglotta,  discovered 
other  languages,  there  is  the  greatest  resem-  many  Indo-Germanic  roots  in  the  Turkish, 
olance  (comp.  Bopp's  Verwandttehaft  der  Mongolian,  and  especially  in  the  Mands- 
MaUyiteh'PolynesischenSprachetimit  d,Indo-  hoo.  Schott  also  finds  in  the  Tartar 
Gertnanitdim;  Berlin,  1840).  Moreover,  in  tongues  roots  resembling  such  as  are  Indo- 
their  internal  structure,  languages  do  not  Germanic.  On  the  other  side,  these  Ian- 
stand  so  broadly  opposed  to  each  other  as  guages,  in  their  vocabularies  and  their  in- 
at  first  may  appear.  What  they  have  in  temal  character,  appear  connected  with  the 
common  is  greater  and  more  important  than  monosyllabic  family  of  Eastern  Asiatic 
that  in  which  they  differ.  In  their  very  tongues.  These  last,  moreover,  while  re- 
essence,  all  written  languages  are  expressive  lated  in  words  to  the  languages  of  Upper 
of  either  sounds  or  ideas,  and  all  the  sounds  Asia,  are  in  the  same  way  also  related  to  the 
employed  are  articulate.  These  fundamental  Indo-Germanic.  In  regard  to  the  tongues 
qualities  are  universal,  while  it  is  only  an  of  Africa,  Lepsius  and  Bunsen  have  sliown 
accident  that  some  languages  have  a  more  the  connection  of  the  Coptic,  or  old  Egyp- 
or  less  complex  or  perfect  system  of  gram-  tian,  with  the  Shemitic  and  even  the  Indo- 
matieal  structure,  or  vary  in  the  number  of  Germanic.  *  The  Indo-Germanic  and  She- 
syllables  of  which  their  words  are  com-  mitic  numerals,  even  in  minute  particulars, 
posed.  These  varieties  probably  represent  agree, '  says  Lepsius,  *  with  the  Egyptian  sys- 
diverse  ages  and  diverse  states  of  culture  tern.  The  numeral  figures  appear  to  me  to 
and  lingoistio  developments,  rather  than  ori-  have  gone  from  Egypt  to  India,  whence 
ginal  and  irreconcileable  principles  of  diver-  they  were  got  by  the  Arabians,  among  whom 
sity  arising  from  organic  peculiarities  or  they  are  called  Indian,  as  we  call  them  Ara- 
specifio  differences  in  origin.  In  coufir-  bic  because  we  obtained  them  from  the 
mation  of  this  view,  it  may  be  added,  that  natives  of  Arabia.*     Bunsen,  in  summing 
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up  results  {^JEgypien'$  StelU,  L  515),  re-  of  the  boman  race,  maintains  that  the  nui- 
marks,  'We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  versa]  affinitj  of  langaages  is  surroiiuded 
that  the  inqairies  hitherto  made,  as  well  as  with  so  striking  a  light,  that  all  ought  to 
tlie  division  of  languages,  lead  to  the  deci-  regard  it  as  completely  established.  This 
sion  that  the  religion  and  the  speech  of  the  affinity,  he  adds,  appears  explicable  only  on 
Egyptians  have  tlieir  roots  in  pnmeTsl  Asia,  the  hypothesis  whidi  admits  that  the  frag- 
in  the  Armenio-Gancasian  country.  This  ments  of  a  primitive  speech  still  exist  in 
district,  more  nearly  defined,  is  an  old  Ara-  all  the  tongues  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
maic,  and  connected  with  the  primeval  world.  Frederick  Schlegel,  In  his  Spneh* 
kingdom  of  Babylon.  The  hieroglyphics  und  Weiaheit  der  Inditr,  dedaros  himself  in 
of  Egypt  also  are  a  fixed  point,  at  which  the  favour  of  the  original  unity  of  all  languages, 
prinubval  Aramaan  race  came  to  a  stand.'  In  his  latest  work  he  retains  the  same  opi 
Benfey  {Dot  Verhaltnitt  der  JEgifpti$cken  nion.  The  eloquent  and  learned  Herder 
Spraeke  turn  Semit,  S.  1844),  has  also  lately  asserts,  'The  alphabets  of  nations  present  a 
established,  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  striking  relationship ;  which  is  of ,  such  a 
the  near  relationship  of  the  Gnptio  with  the  nature,  that  on  a  thorough  investigation  they 
Shemitic.  Moreover,  Prichard  is  of  opinion  appear  properly  only  one  alphabet'  The 
that  the  Negro  tongues  of  Southern  Africa  same  writer,  after  characterising  the  Biblical 
stand  in  organic  connection  with  the  Coptic,  account  of  the  conftision  of  tongues  as  a 
The  American  languages,  as  we  have  above  poetic  fhigment  in  the  oriental  style,  states, 
seen,  have  their  peculiar  character  in  their  '  As  the  human  race  is  a  progressive  whole, 
internal  structure.  Our  knowledge  of  them  whose  parts  are  intimately  bound  together, 
is  too  limited  to  afford  means  for  a  ftiU  com-  so  languages  form  a  whole,  marked  by  unity 
parison  of  them  with  other  tongues.  Yet  it  and  proceeding  firom  a  common  origin.  It 
is  known  that  the  roots  of  their  pronouns  is  extremely  probable  that  the  human  race 
agree  with  the  same  parts  of  speech  in  other  and  its  language  go  back  to  a  common  stock — 
countries.  Barton  and  Vater  found  in  83  to  a  first  man,  and  not  to  several  progenitors 
American  languages  investigated  by  them,  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  world.' 
137  roots  which  appear  in  Asiatic  and  Euro-  Wiseman   thus  reviews   the  effects  of   the 

Eean  tongues,  and  in  those  of  the  Mands-  modem  study  of  languages  on  the  Biblical 
oos,  Mongolians,  Celts,  and  Basques,  narrative  as  to  their  origin:  *The  first 
By  these  linguistic  traces  Malte-Brun  en-  movement  of  this  science  was  more  fit  to 
deavoured  to  prove  that  colonies  from  the  occasion  alarm  than  confidence,  so  much 
old  world  had  settled  in  different  districts  of  the  more  because  the  chain  seemed  broken 
America.  by  which  all  languages  were  of  old  held  to 
We  have  thus  shown  bow  the  languages  be  united  together.  With  further  progress, 
of  the  earth,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  inquirers  began  to  discover  affinities  where 
by  no  means  disprove,  but  go  some  way  to  they  were  least  expected.  Then  by  degrees 
establish,  an  original  connection  of  races,  or  several  languages  were  found  to  form  them- 
of  those  who  were  the  progenitors  and  selves  into  groups  and  pass  into  families 
founders  of  the  earliest  families  of  men.  acknowledged  to  have  a  common  origin. 
This  original  unity  has  been  supported  by  New  researches  then  gradually  reduced  the 
scholars  of  eminence.  The  learned  Alexander  number  of  independent  languages,  and  con- 
von  Humboldt,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  sequently  extended  the  domain  of  the  great 
valuable  information  regarding  the  Ian-  masses.  At  last  a  new  kind  of  investigations 
gnages  and  the  monuments  of  America,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  extraordinary  affl- 
these  words — 'However  insulated  certain  nities  between  these  families.  These  affinities 
languages  may  at  first  appear,  how  extra-  are  found  in  the  character  and  essence  of 
ordinary  soever  their  caprices  and  their  each  tongue,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
dialects,  all  have  an  analogy  one  with  ano-  of  them  could  ever  have  existed  without 
ther,  and  their  numerous  relations  will  be  those  elements  that  constitute  the  reseni- 
perceived  the  more,  in  proportion  as  (he  blance.  Now  this  excludes  a  mutual  inter- 
philosophic  history  of  nations  and  the  study  change  of  borrowed  materials  between  these 
of  languages  shall  approach  perfection.'  languages.  Moreover,  these  characters  could 
On  this  subject  an  important  testimony  has  not  have  been  produced  in  any  one  by  an 
been  borne  by  the  Academy  of  Petersburg  independent  process,  and  the  radical  differ- 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  its  Memoirs.  This  ences  which  divide  these  tongues  forbid  us 
learned  body,  probably  in  part  influenced  by  to  consider  them  as  offshoots  one  of  another, 
the  Count  Ooulianoff,  who  is  an  enthusiast  We  are  then  brought  to  these  conclusions : 
for  the  unity  of  languages,  declared  that  all  on  one  side  these  languages  must  originally 
languages  ought  to  be  considered  as  dialects  have  been  united  in  a  single  one,  from  which 
of  one  now  lost  Of  the  same  school  is  they  drew  the  common  elements  essential 
Klaproth,  who  in  his  great  work,  Asia  Pol^-  to  them  all ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  separa- 
gloita,  while  he  does  not  conceal  his  dis-  tion  which  has  destroyed  in  them  other 
belief  of  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  dispersion     elements  of  resemblance  not  less  important, 
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esnnot  have  been  caased  by  a  gradaal  es-  parattoD,    aoeidents,  and  conmption,  haw 

trangement ;  an  active,  violent,  extraordinary  lost  nearly  all  resemblance.     Other  instances 

force  alone  sofflees  to  bring  into  harmony  might  be  given.    If  now  we  may  argue  from 

these  opposite  phenomena,  and  to  explain  a  part  to  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  ascribe 

at  once  the  points  of  resemblanee  and  those  the  breaking  np  of  the  original  tongue  into 

of  diversity.    It  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  so  many  portions,  to  changes  and  deterio- 

difficult  to  say  what  more  could  be  demanded  rations  in  the  soeial  and  individual  life  of 

by  the  most  obstinate  and   unreasonable  veiy  eariy  ages.    I^  as  far  as  our  view  ex- 

soeptieism,  in  order  to  reconefle  the  results  tends,  we  go  back  into  the  remote  history  of 

of  this  science  with  the  Scriptural  narrative.*  different  languages,  we  find  therein  great 

(The  Cemparatute  Study  of  Ldmguage$,  Sec.)  changes,  not  seldom  depravations,  and  the 

Of  a  not  dissimilar  bearing  are  &e  following  transformation  of  languages  into  new  idioms, 

remarks  by  Bunsen  {.Xgypten't  5.  Vorr§di,  But  these  alterations  do  not  destroy  the 

xL): — ^*  German  philology  must,  to  every  one  organic  charaoteristios  of  tongues.     Each 

that  has  followed  its  eourse  since  the  time  newly-formed  idiom  retains  the  features  of 

of  F.  Schlegel,  have  proved  the  great  truth  the  family  out  of  which  it  sprang.    Thus 

tiiat  a  method  has  been  found  of  ascertain*  the  Bomance  languages,  no  less  tiisn  their 

ing  the  genealogieal  table  of  the  human  race  mother,  the  Latin,  exhibit  a  resemblance  to 

by  means  of  its  speech;  not  in  virtue  of  the  Indo-Oermanie,   their  common  proge- 

hardy  and  insulated  etymologies,  but  through  nitrix.     The   English   language    offers    a 

the  comj>rehension  and  eidiibition  of  &e  somewhat  similar  phenomenon.  In  the  Nor* 

organic,  indestructible  oonstitution  of  indi-  man-French  it  received  into  its  Anglo-Saxon 

vidual  langnages  according  to  their  families,  body  a  foreign  element.    A  large  number 

When,  regarding  the  matter  from  this  point  of  its  words  are  also  derived  from  the  Latin, 

of  view,  I  had,  by  comparing  the  Coptic  with  From  other  quarters  has  it  received  con« 

already  known  old  Egyptian  roots  and  forms,  tribntions.    llie  result  is  a  whole  made  up 

become  satisfied  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  of  very  diverse  elements— «  compound  which 

Egyptians  and  tiieir  connection  with  the  is  neither  Saxon,  German,  French,  nor  Latin, 

Shemitic  or  ArauMsan  peoples,  I  also,  by  a  but  contains  a  portion  of  all.    Yet  enter  into 

general  investigation  of  speech,  came  to  the  the  structure  and  essential  elements  of  the 

conviction  that  the  education  of  the  human  English,  and  in  its  auxOiary  Terbs,  termina- 

race  was  especially  the  work  of  those  two  tions,  articles,  and  conjunctions,  you  find 

great  families,  as  unmistakeably  related  as  evidences  of  its  Teutonic  origin  and  rela- 

tiiey  were  early  sundered.    What  we  call  tionship. 

the  histoxy  of  the  world  is  the  histoiy  of        Of  the  languages  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 

two  races  which  under  different  names  ap-  the  two  most  important  are  the  Hebrew  and 

peared  on  the  great  theatre  where  the  human  the  Greek.    The  Hebrew  is  a  branch  of  the 

mind  has  displayed  its  powers :  the  Indo-  Shemitic   (so  called  from  Shem)  family, 

Germanic  is  the  element  which  conducts  the  widely  diffused  over  the  south- west  of  Asia, 

great  stream  of  the  world's  history ;  the  With  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  for  its  chief 

Aramaic  intersects  it,  forming  the  episodes  seat   in   ancient    and  modem    times,   the 

of  that  divine  drama.    The  speech  of  the  Shemitic  spread  towards  the  north  over  the 

two  great  families  appears  to  me  fitted,  and  lands  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  east- 

indeed  in  our  age  called,  to  become  the  em  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia; 

foundation  of  all  ittq[uiry  respecting   the  and  soutiiwardly  it  made  ita  way  to  Ethi- 

origin  of  the  human  raee  and  the  laws  of  ita  opia.     According  to  the  position  and  the 

development.'  frite  of  these  countries  in  which  this  family 

Both  Wiseman  and  Bunsen  here  raise  of  tongues  prevailed,  did  it  in  ancient  times 

the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  develop  itself  in  diverse  forms*    In   the 

varieties  of  dialect  came  into  existence.    We  north  or  in  Aram  (Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Ba- 

see  at  the  present  day  a  minute  division  of  bylonia),  where  those  who  spoke  Shemitic 

languages,   especially   in    those    countries  bordered    on   very   diflbrent   nations    and 

where  the  culture  and  the  social  relations  of  tongues,  and  oiten  received  foreign  words 

the  inhabitants  are  in  the  lowest  condition,  into  their  speech,  the  great  branch  was  less 

This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  in  America,  pure   and  less  highly  cultivated.      In  the 

particularly  among  the  wild  tribes  on  the  south,  among  the  never-subdued  Arabs,  it 

Oronoco,  where  W.  Ton  Humboldt  found  at  retained   its  native  qualities,  unfolded   its 

least  firom  eight  to  ten  chief  tongues  among  powers  fr«ely  and  ftilly,  and  was  richer  alike 

300  tribes  containing  80,000  persons.    The  in  words  and  grammatieal  forme.    Some  of 

Papuahs,  or  rude  i^abitants  of  the  woods  these  exeellencies  are  said  to  be  found  in 

of  the  Southern  Ocean  and  Australia,  are  its  extreme  southern  offshoot,  the  Ethioido. 

divided  into  very  small  communities  only  In  the  middle,  between  Aram  and  Arabia — 

remotely  connected  together.    Accordingly,  in  Palestine,  where,  besides  the  Phoenicians, 

their  speech  is  divided  into  a  number  of  of  whose  speech  we  have  only  few  remains, 

dialects,  which  in  the  lapse  of  timf ,  by  se-  which  Oesenius  has  shown  to  resemble  th« 
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Hebrew,  and  other  traall  nstSons,  whose  original,  is  the  femine  of  (hat  denoting  men. 
dialects  have  left  no  tnoe  behind,  dwelt  the  This  maj  be  made  clear  to  the  reader  by 
children  of  Israel,  the  language,  originally  soppoaing  that  instead  of  woman  (which,  in 
at  least,  inclined  moie  to  the  Arabic,  in  ac>  traUi,isafemine;  oomp.L./emiita;  Sanscrit, 
oordance  with  historical  notices,  whi<^  unite  vamina :  man  is  of  &e  common  gender), 
the  progenitors  of  Israel  with  Arab  chiefs,  we  osed  the  form  nMn''4u.  And  ceitainly  in 
Bat  since  the  Hebrew  underwent  its  chief  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  and  the 
developments  in  the  vicinity  of  powerful  number  of  its  words  that  are  obvious  imi- 
Aramean  countries,  it  has  much  in  com-  tations  of  natural  sounds,  as  well  as  in  the 
mon  with  the  Aramaan ;  while  by  its  own  pure  Hebrew  of  names  which  go  back  to 
independent  growtti,  it  formed  a  character  the  very  dawn  of  history,  we  have  good 
iriiirh  distinguishes  it  as  well  from  the  Ara-  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  pri- 
nuean  as  the  Arable.  ^Qiatever  may  have  mitive  form  of  speech.  In  the  earliest  state, 
been  the  original  tongue,  Ihe  Hebrew  is  the  however,  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  Bible,  it 
oldest  brsndi  of  the  Shemitic  in  which  we  is  already  a  fiiUy-formed  tongue,  a  literary 
possess  literary  treasures.  Its  northern  language.  From  this,  its  first  historical 
relative  has  two  branches,  the  Eastern  Arm*  condition,  it  changes  little  in  the  lapse  of  a 
male  or  Chaldee,  the  Western  Arumaio  or  thousand  years.  From  these  facts  we  may 
Byriae.  The  Hebrew  (in  Josephus,  <  tongue  not  unreasonably  conclude,  that  it  was  in 
of  the  Hebrews')  may  be  considered  as  the  use  long  before  it  i^pears  on  the  page  of 
language  ofthe  descendants  of  Shemflirough  history;  and  though  ages  may  have  been 
Eber,  Abraham,  and  Isaac  (GtonesiB  x.  dl ;  requirad  to  bring  it  to  its  historical  condition, 
xi.  11—30 ;  comp.  xiv.  13).  In  Is.  zlx.  18,  yet  probably  the  changes  it  underwent  were 
the  Hebrew  is  termed  '  the  language  of  less  considerable  than  such  as  mere  modem 
Canaan,*  sinoe  that  countiy  is  tiliere  spoken  tongues  have  passed  through  in  their  tran- 
of  in  contradistinction  to  Egypt  The  de*  sition  from  a  low  to  a  high  state  of  deve- 
signation  *  Jew's  language'  (Is.  xxxvi.  11,  lopment  Daring  its  historical  period, how- 
Id),  denotes,  according  to  Ewald  (Aus,  ever,  the  Hebrew  did  not  remain  free  from 
fSrUehMt  Lehrbueh  der  Beb,  Spnuhe,  5th  modifications.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Ian- 
edit,  19),  the  modified  form  of  Hebrew  gnage  is  supplied  by  the  books  of  the  Old 
eunrent  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  Testament,  which  comprise  the  whole  of 
after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  alone  pre-  its  genuine  productions.  Rabbinical  Hebrew 
Tailed.  In  the  first  pages  of  the  Bible,  we  is  so  impure  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name, 
find  the  Hebrew  employed  throughont  a  An  attentive  consideration  of  such  remains 
wide  extent  of  country.  The  patriarchs  and  of  Hebrew  literature  as  we  have  in  the 
their  dependents  speak  in  their  joumeylngs  Bible,  leads  to  some  distinctions  in  the  lan- 
with  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Ga-  guage.  From  the  vernacular  tongue  Hit 
naan,  and  Arabia,  without  interpreters ;  also  prose  atyle  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
Joseph's  brethren  with  the  Ishmaelite  mer^  the  Hebrew  literature  was  little  different, 
ehantmen ;  Moees  with  the  daughters  of  only  that  the  former  here  and  there  appears 
Jethro,  a  Midianite  oftpring  of  Al»«ham  to  have  had  impure  expressions,  and  to  have 
through  Ketnrah ;  the  Israelites,  after  the  borne  more  resemblance  to  the  Aramaic.  In 
conquest  of  Canaan,  with  the  previous  in-  its  essence,  the  Hebrew  prose  is  throughout 
habitants  that  remained  (Josh.  ix.  6,109.);  simple  and  inartificial,  but  animated  and 
persons  of  cultivation  from  Assyria  with  capable  of  rising  to  beauty,  and  easily,  when 
those  of  Judah  (2  Kings  v.  6,  teq, ;  viii.  7,  the  occasion  requires,  passes  into  the  dignity 
109.),  without  any  intimation  being  given  of  of  verse.  Peculiar  in  its  kind  and  in  its 
a  diiversity  of  tongue.  Yet  when  an  inter-  cultnre,  however,  is  the  true  poetic  diction, 
preter  was  needful,  the  fact  is  mentioned  Its  essence  is  an  overflowing  fulness,  with 
(Gen.  xlii.  28),  and  foreign  words  can  yet  be  inexhaustible  variety  of  thought  and  figure, 
recognized-^as  in  the  Egyptian,  for  instance.  We  have  little  clear  evidence  of  the  existence 
itbreefc,  *  bow  the  knee'  (Oenesis  xli.  48),  of  such  varieties  in  the  language  as  are  called 
Pharaok  (44),  ZapknAth-paaruah  (45).  At  dialects.  Once,  in  Jndg.  xii.  6,  some  trace 
a  later  period  also  it  is  expressly  said  that  of  the  kind  occurs ;  where  we  find  the  Ephra- 
the  Israelites  did  not  know  tiie  language  of  imites  pronounce  Shibboleth  Sibboleth. 
the  Chaldeans  and  other  northern  peoples  Among  other  instances,  mention  has  been 
(Jer.  V.  15),  which  was  more  allied  to  the  made  of  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  the 
Zend.  Dilferenee  of  speech  is  also  alluded  Canticles,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah  xv. — *  all  which 
to  in  oases  where  pecuharities  of  dialect  were  pieces,'  says  Ewald  {Lekrb,  20),  'fall  in 
concerned,  as  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  northern  Palestine,  and  have  much  that 
(Gen.  xxzi.  47.  2  Kings  xviiL  36).  The  is  peculiar,  and  in  parts  strongly  incline  to 
author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  seems  to  have  the  colour  of  the  Aramaic.  Also  within  the 
regarded  the  Hebrew  as  the  earliest  spoken  narrow  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  a 
language.  This  appears  ftt>m  oertain  ety-  writer  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  as  Amos 
mologies.    Bve'a  name,  foi  instanoe,  in  Uie  or  Micah,  exhibits  departures  from  the  more 
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formed  and  polished  style  of  snoh  authors  masters  in  Pslestine  (Jadg.lii.  8—10).  From 
as  Joel  and  Isaiah,  who  lived  in  the  capital/  the  days  of  David  they  were  during  a  long 
At  a  later  period,  owing  to  foreign  admix-  period  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
tores,  impure  forms  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  Israel  (2  Sam.  z.  19.  1  Kings  t.  I.  2  Kings 
arose ;  after  the  exile,  a  dialect  was  formed  xiv.  20).  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
at  Ashdod  by  mixture  with  Philistine  words  fhey  brought  the  eastern  tribes  under  their 
(Nehem.  xiu.  28,  24) ;  and  in  Galilee  the  yoke  (2  Kings  ix.  14 ;  x.  82, 88),  and  threat- 
spoken  language  was  oormpted  by  inter-  ened  or  Tsnqnished  the  western  (2  Kings 
course  with  foreigners  (Matt  xxvi.  78).  xiL  18;  xiiL  8,  uq.).  More  decided  was 
While  the  Hebrew,  in  its  earliest  historical  the  unterooorse  after  the  Assyrian  dominion 
condition,appear8  fully  fbrmed,and  gives  elear  had  extended  itself  over  South -Western 
indications  of  having  long  bevk  used,  thus  Asia.  These  relations  could  not  fail  to  in- 
showing  that  writing  must  have  been  prao-  troduee,  even  in  early  tunes,  Aramaic  words 
tised  ages  before  the  days  of  Moses ;  while  and  forms  into  the  Hebrew,  and  such  are 
during  the  earlier  period  of  its  elsssieal  ez-  said  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  of  the  Bibli- 
istenee  it  underwent  scarcely  any  change,  eal  writings.  These  of  course  increased,  to- 
in  consequenee  partly  of  its  own  charaoter,  gether  witi^i  the  prevalence  of  foreign  ascend- 
aud  partly  of  its  being  kept  free  from  oontaet  anoy,  and  received  much  augmentation  when 
with  foreign  tongues ;  and  iriiile  it  is  diffl-  the  nation  Was  transplanted  into  Assyria, 
cult  to  trace  any  broad  lines  of  distinction  and  those  who  spoke  Aramcan  were  placed 
in  its  several  ages,  especially  since  critics  in  the  lands  of  Judah  and  IsraeL  That  Ian- 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  when  some  of  guage,  as  being  the  language  of  the  con- 
its  masterpieces  saw  the  light  or  assumed  qoeror,  while  it  differed  only  as  a  dialect 
their  present  form ;  yet  from  Uie  days  of  from  the  purer  Hebrew,  beeame  the  ordinary 
the  Kings  some  have  detected  traces  of  a  speech  of  the  people,  and  in  common  lilb 
marked  but  gradual  change.  This  ehange  was  used  in  writing.  Some  specimens  of  it 
came  from  two  quarters — the  influence  of  a  obtained  admission  into  the  collection  of 
general  oultnre  oif  the  arts,  to  which  Solomon  sacred  writings  (Dan.  ii.  4 — 7 ;  vii.  28.  Ezra 
gave  an  efficient  patronage,  and  which  could  iv.  7— -vi.  18 ;  vii. — ^xii.  26).  They  are  the 
not  fail  to  refine  the  literary  taste ;  an4  earliest  documents  which  give  us  a  know- 
the  growing  influence  of  the  popular  ele-  ledge  of  the  Aramaic ;  others,  as  the  books 
ment  in  tiie  state,  by  which  the  national  mind,  of  Judith,  Tobit,  and  Banich,  have  come 
in  loosening  the  hold  of  the  priesthood  on  down  only  in  translations.  Even  in  Psles- 
it,  and  partaking  of  the  general  impulse  tine,  whitiier  the  Jews,  after  the  permission 
given  by  peace,  eommeree,  and  luxury,  as-  given  by  Gyrus,  gradually  retnmed,  it  re- 
quired an  increase  of  activity,  strength,  and  mained  the  language  of  common  life,  the 
vigour,  which  would  lead  to  the  production  rather  because  tiiey  held  communion  with 
of  works  interesting  to  the  many,  such  as  Syrians  and  Samaritans  (Ezra  ix.  10.  Neh. 
the  Canticles,  Proverbs,  and  histories.  As  a  vi.  17,  ieq,).  The  Hebrew,  however,  was 
consequence,  the  diction  not  only  of  poets  not  entirely  driven  out  of  use.  The  book  of 
and  prophets,  but  also  of  historical  writers,  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  the  first  of  the  Mao- 
becomes  more  concise  as' well  as  oma  eabees,  the  AsmonAan  coins,  which  bear  the 
mental.  From  the  seventh,  still  more  the  old  long  Samaritan  characters,  shew  tiiat  in 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  Hebrew  the  three  last  centuries  before  Christ,  as  well 
language  begins  to  sink,  together  witii  the  as  in  the  two  preceding,  it  was  employed  in 
national  chuaeter.  At  the  time  of  the  over  actual  life.  This,  without  doubt,  is  to  be 
throw  of  the  empire  of  the  Chsldees,  000 —  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  schools, 
030  A.  C,  it,  in  union  with  the  spirit  of  the  which,  together  witii  synagogues,  were 
people,  raises  itself  to  purity  and  force ;  but  formed  wherever  then  was  a  oonsiderable 
under  the  Persian  and  Grecian  dominion,  Jewish  population.  As  in  the  latter  the 
sinks  again  irrecoverably.  And  since,  in  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagio- 
this  period  of  decline,  foreign  despotism  grapha,  were  read,  so  in  the  former  were 
proceeded  mostly  fit>m  those  who  spoke  they  expounded  in  the  original  tongue. 
Aramaean,  and  since  so  early  as  the  days  The  centre  of  this  literary  and  religious  ac- 
of  Hesekiah  courtiers  learnt  the  Aramaean  tivity  was  Jerusalem  tUl  the  time  of  its  over- 
(Is.  zxxvL  11),  so  the  Hebrew  approached  throw,  when,  under  the  eyes  of  the  eoclesi- 
more  and  more  to  that  sister  tongue.  In  astioal  and  civil  authorities,  the  Sanhedrim, 
the  time  of  Dsniel,  the  Aramaean  was  pre-  distinguished  teachers  gave  lectures  which 
ferred,  and  the  Hebrew  had  become  a  kind  were  attended  by  the  fatare  heads  of  other 
of  learned  tongue.  schools.  Thus  the  Hebrew  maintained  itself 
The  influence  of  the  Aramaean  may,  in-  in  the  mouths  of  the  learned ;  but  the  Ara- 
deed,  be  traced  from  an  early  dste.  Those  msaa  held  its  place  among  the  people.  Of 
who  spoke  it  had  commercial  relations  with  this  tongue  there  were,  at  a  later  period,  three 
the  Israelites  (Amos  iii.  12).  In  the  time  separate  forms:  the  Aramaean,  as  spoken  in 
of  the  Judges,  they  were  for  a  short  time  Edessa,  Haran,  and  Mesopotamia;  the  8y- 
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riac,  the  language  of  Damasons,  Lebanon,  barons  regions,'  and  *  the  Macedonian  speeeh 
and  Syria,  properly  so  called  ;  and  the  among  the  Indians  and  Persians.'  What, 
Chaldee-Nabathean,  spoken  in  the  Assyrian  with  all  their  conquests,  Alexander  and  his 
high  lands  and  in  the  villages  of  Arach.  In  successors  failed  to  achieve,  the  Romans 
the  Western -Aramean,  or  Syro-Chaldee,  Ailly  accomplished,  and  in  founding  a  uni- 
were,  flrom  the  first  century  before  Christ,  Tersal  monarehy  gave  currency  and  perma- 
written  all  the  acts  of  civil  lift;  proverbs,  nenoe  to  one  language.  Accordingly,  wher- 
of  which  many  are  found  in  the  Talmud ;  ever,  in  most  parts  of  the  andent  world,  the 
certain  formularies  of  instruction  for  the  un-  learned  antiquary  casts  his  eye,  he  finds, 
learned,  for  women  and  children ;  popular  amid  ruins  of  once  splendid  cities,  inscrip- 
books  and  official  documents,  as  well  as  tions  in  the  Greek  tongue  on  coins  and 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Targn-  monuments-ndike  in  Alexandria,  the  centres 
mim ;  so  that,  as  indeed  may  be  learnt  fimn  of  trade  and  culture  in  Asia  Minor,  Jerusa- 
several  words  found  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  lem,  Antioch,  Baalbec.  If,  indeed,  we  may 
Testament  (Matt.  v.  22 ;  xxiiL  7 ;  xxvii.  46.  take  the  words  of  Jerome  in  their  ftiU  mean- 
John  i.  88,  49 ;  xx.  16.  Mark  ill.  17 ;  v.  41 ;  ing,  *  all  the  East  spoke  Greek'  iProL  in 
vii.  34.  Acts  i.  19),  the  Aramean  became  EpUt.  ad  GalaU),  There  can,  however,  be 
the  language  of  conmion  life.  It  continued  no  doubt  that,  eonjointly  with  the  vernacular, 
its  existence  after  the  destruction  of  Jem-  the  Greek  was  very  widely  known  and  em- 
salem;  for  distingaished  teachers  founded  ployed  in  eastern  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
schools  at  Zippora,  Lydda,  CsBsarea,  and  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  its  prevalence  gave  occa- 
especially  Tiberias,  where  they  cultivated  this  sion  to  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  put  forth  writings,  as  tlie  Scriptures,  called  the  Septnagint  The  books 
Mi&na,  which,  with  the  Syriac  translation  which  emanated  fh>m  these  Israelites  were 
of  the  New  Testament,  have  done  much  to  written  in  Greek,  and  at  the  public  worship 
transmit  the  essentia]  qualities  of  the  Ara-  in  their  temple  at  Leontopolis,  the  lectures 
m»an  to  the  present  day.  Meanwhile,  the  and  prayers  in  the  synagogues,  and  the 
Hebrew  had  disappeared  from  ordinary  life,  instructions  in  the  schools,  the  same  Ian- 
On  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  the  Israel-  guage  was  employed.  The  same  was  the 
ites  had  lost  its  purity,  so  that  when  para-  •ase  in  Antioch  and  in  other  cities  of  Syria 
graphs  were  read  firom  the  old  Scripture,  founded  by  the  Macedonians.  In  conse- 
expositions  were  given  in  the  vulgar  or  Ara-  quence,  so  early  as  the  Maccabees  we  find 
male  tongue  (Neh.  viii.  1 — 8)  ;  and  in  the  the  Greek,  togeUier  with  the  Aramean,  un- 
ordinary  services  on  the  sabbath  and  holy  derstood  by  the  Jews  (2  Maccab.  vii.  2,  8, 
days,  an  interpreter  (methnrgeman),  at  first  21,  27).  During  the  age  of  the  apostles,  in 
firom  his  own  resources,  afterwards  from  the  Greek  cities  of  south-western  Asia, 
written  Targiuis,  '  gave  the  sense,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.'  in  Italy,  while  the  Aramean  was  used  in 

While  these  great  changes  in  the  She-  common  conversation  among  the  Jews,  Greek 

mitic  dialects  were  proceeding,  snother  Ian-  was  the  language  of  the  synagogue.    In  the 

guage,  one  of  a  different  family  (the  Indo-  latter  were  read  portions  of  the  Septuagin* 

Germanic),  we  mean  the  Greek,  was  ac-  translation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  at 

quiring  predominance  in  the  countries  of  the  festival  of  Purim  the  book  of  Esther, 

Western  Asia.    The  diffusion  of  this  tongue  and  in  part  also  the  prayers ;  in  it,  moreover, 

over  the  East,  as  it  had  already  been  long  instructions  were  given  to  the  young.    Even 

prevalent  in  the  West,  was  a  wise  arrange-  in  Palestine,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Greek 

ment  of  Providence,  by  which  the  civilisa-  was  understood  by  the  people  and  spoken 

tion  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  world  conjointly  with  the  Aramnan  (Acts  xxi.  40 ; 

might  be  blended  together,  and  a  new  state  xxii.  2).    We  find  the  Roman  Procurator 

of  society,  together  with  a  new  religion —  discoursing  obviously  in  Greek,  not  only 

benign  in  its  genius,  and  universal  in  its  with  learned  Jews,  but  with  Jesus  himself 

tendency  and  scope — ^mi^t  be  brought  into  and  the  populace  of  Jerusalem ;  listening 

existence.    The  conquests  of  Alexander  pre-  to  the  clamours  of  the  latter  against  the 

pared  the  way  for  this  diffusion  of  the  Greek  former,  proposing  to  them  Jesus  or  Barabbas, 

tongue.     Being  the  language  of  the  con-  declaring  himsetf  innocent  of  the  blood  he 

queror,  and  the  repository  of  the  best  know-  was  about  to  shed,  and  in  all  so  well  under- 

ledge  and  highest  culture  of  the  day,  it  be-  stood  by  the  people,  that  they  give  him  in- 

came  first  the  language  of  the  courts  in  stant  and  appropriate  answers,  and  convey 

Egyyt  and  Syria,  then  of  the  learned  gene-  to  his  ears   intimations  and  threats   that 

ndly,  and  at  last  was  spoken  by  great  num-  compel  him  to  yield  to  their  unjust  demands, 

bers  in  every  part  where  the  influence  of  the  With  the  patriotic  and  national  party  who 

Macedonian  hero  retained  predominance.  identified  the  Greek  tongue  with  a  foreign 

In  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  there  yoke,  that  language  was  indeed  unpopular ; 

mete,  as  we  leam  from  Seneca  (Gonsol.  vi.  bat  the  necessities  of   actual   life  in   the 

8))  'Greek  cities  even  in  the  midst  of  bar-  transactions  of  commerce,  the  intercourses  of 
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Bociety,  and  the  hopes  of  advancement,  were  catching  and  vending  fish,  may  have  found 
found  valid  reasons  why  even  bigots  ^oold  some  Greek  indispensable  to  die  successfol 
not  deny  themselves  the  advantages  that  transaction  of  their  business.  And  both 
aecrued  from  familiarity  with  the  language  could  not  fail  to  improve  their  aoquaintance 
patronised  by  power,  opulence,  culture,  and  with  the  language,  and  their  command  over 
fashion.  Among  at  least  large  numbers  of  its  resources  as  a  means  of  intercourse  by 
the  Jews,  the  HeUenists,  the  Greek  main-  speech  and  writing,  in  their  travels  and 
tained  its  prevalence  till  the  middle  of  the  teachings  among  persons  and  in  parts  of 
second  century  of  our  era,  when  on  their  die  world  where  Greek  was  constantly,  if 
behalf  Akilas  ( Aquila)  of  Pontus  made  a  new  not  exclusively,  in  use.  At  any  rate,  enough 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek,  since  has  been  said  to  show  the  reason  why  the 
the  Septuagiut  was  not  found  sufSoiently  New  Testament,  though  the  work  of  Jewish 
literal.  Misfortune  in  the  course  of  time  writers,  was  published  to  the  world  in  the 
brought  these  Jews  back  to  theur  national  Greek  tongue;  and  also  to  prove  that  its 
tongue,  when  a  fast  was  appointed  to  be  writers,  even  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  em- 
held  on  the  ei|^th  of  December  to  deplore  ployed  translators,  had  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
the  formation  of  the  Alexandrine  translation  ance  with  the  Greek  to  qualify  them  for 
of  the  sacred  books.  exerting  such  a  supervision  as  would  make 
Of  no  little  consequence  is  the  muoh-de-  the  writings  severally  put  forth  on  their 
bated  question  as  to  what  the  language  was  authority,  accurate  transcripts  of  their  minds 
in  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  gave  and  fit  representatives  of  dieir  wishes  and 
their  instructions.     Between  die   two  ex-  aims. 

tremes,  that  Jesus  taught  only  in  Aramaan  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  how- 
and  only  in  Greek,  a  third  view  sets  him  forth  ever,  is  not  the  Greek  of  Xenophon  or  Thu- 
as  discoursing  in  Aramasan  wiUi  his  disci-  eydides.  Its  inferiority,  which  by  some  has 
pies  and  with  the  people  in  Galilee,  Peraa,  been  made  a  reproach  and  by  others  as  un- 
Judea,  and  Samaria,  but  in  Greek  on  certain  wisely  denied,  proves  on  due  inquiry  to  be 
occasions,  as  before  Pilate  and  with  the  in  itself  an  attestation  to  the  apostolic  writ- 
Syro-Phosnician  woman.  That  while  our  ings.  Had  these  compositions  been  written 
Lord  employed  the  native  Aramsean  with  in  Attic  purity,  they  would  thereby  have 
the  people,  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of  impeadied,  if  not  contradicted,  their  alleged 
Greek  which  he  could  use  when  needful,  is  a  origin  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  in 
proposition  which  is  not  without  foundation,  the  first  century  of  the  Boman  empire.  Had 
In  Galilee,  where  he  passed  his  early  days,  they  been  in  the  common  Greek  of  literature, 
foreign  influences  abounded  more  tiian  in  they  might  have  arisen  in  that  age,  but 
any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The  correct  would  in  their  style  have  no  necessary  con- 
use,  in  the  body  of  a  discourse  held  with  his  nection  with  Palestine.  In  their  actual  con- 
disciples,  of  a  Greek  word,  etMrgstai,  *  bene-  dition,  they  by  unmistakeable  tokens  declare 
factors,'  found  on  Syro-Macedonian  coins  that  their  birth-place  is  Judea,  and  their 
eurrent  in  Palestine  in  his  day  (see  Lobd-  age  that  of  the  earliest  Casars.  In  the  rear 
SHIP  and  Luke  xxiL  25),  shows  that  he  not  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  there  gradually 
only  knew,  but  employed  the  Greek.  Paul  formed  itself  a  kind  of  Greek  which,  being 
having  been  educated  in  Tarsus,  though  he  derived  from  that  of  the  classic  authors,  and 
may  not  have  received  a  thorough  Greek  retaining  a  portion  of  what  was  peculiar  to 
training,  was  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  Macedon,  the  inhabitants  of  whidi  were  not 
Greek  language  and  some  of  its  literature,  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  acquired  peculiarities 
for  he  has  quoted  lines  from  its  poets  (Acts  in  each  locality  in  which  it  b«oame  esta- 
xvii.  28.  1  Cor.  xr.  88.  Tit  i  12).  Luke's  blished,  and  being  spoken  variously  in  dif- 
skill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which,  especially  ferent  parts,  was  by  cultivated  writers  mo- 
in  the  last  chapters  of  the  Acts,  approaches  delled  into  a  general  fonn,  which,  from  its 
to  the  style  of  Greek  history,  is  not  sur-  being  the  universal  language  of  good  writing, 
prising,  if  he  received  at  Antloch,  the  eradle  was  denominated  common  Greek.  This,  the 
of  Gentile  Christianity,  a  Greek  education  language  of  books,  was  employed,  only  in  a 
for  the  medical  profession  (Col.  iv.  II,  14).  deteriorated  condition  and  under  diverse 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Galilean  apos-  modifications,  as  a  spoken  language  in  all 
ties  may  have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  Those  modi- 
Greek,  for  in  that  district,  especially  by  fications,  as  to  extent  and  impression,  de- 
means of  commerce,  of  settlers,  of  theatres,  pended  on  the  force  and  vigour  of  local  and 
&c.,  Greek  was  spread  among  the  people,  national  influences.  In  Palestine,  where  there 
Matthew,  if  on  one  side  fitted  by  his  native  smouldered  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  an 
Hebrew  for  collecting  taxes  among  the  peo-  intense  Hebrew  feeling,  the  native  tongue 
pie,  required  on  the  other  a  knowledge  of  strongly  and  deeply  impressed  itself  on  the 
Greek  in  order  to  oommimioate  with  his  Greek.  The  Jews  had  a  literature  of  their 
heathen  employers.  Peterand  John,  as  sons  own,  venerated  historical  associations,  and 
of  tradesmen  who  supported  their  families  by  •  fondly  cherished  hopes,  all  of  which,  bearing 
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K  d««p  tinge  oT  Hebrew,  eoold  not  bil  to 
impart  ■  itroDg  oolouring  to  uiy  new  lui- 
gatgt  the}  might  be  led  to  emplof.  The 
eliiet  ^rpe  of  the  Pilegtiniui  Oreek  wu  the 
SeptuKgint,  which,  u  ■  tiuulatioQ  of  the 
ilBbiew  Seriptoree,  reluned  uid  eommoni- 
eated  no  little  of  the  impieia  of  the  Hebnuo 
e^le  of  thonght  and  ntunuiw.  Coqiointlj 
with  tU>  influBiitial  work,  Tariou*  tfonTj- 
phal  writingi  in  >  kind  ot  Jewieh  oi  Alei- 
Kndrine  Greek,  oombined  to  fotm  the  general 
ehwaotera  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Teet*- 
menL  Orealeal,  bowsier,  and  moal  dnntblv, 
was  the  impreai  reoeired  In  llie  manld 
fbnaed  bj  [he  writers  of  die  New  Teatainent 
themielveB,  who  ae  haling  from  their  ^oath 
up  been  tnuned  in  and  imbaed  wilh  Hebrew 
ideas,  aaaocialiaDa,  and  phraaeologj,  coold 
not  tail  to  impart  to  the  expreauoii  of  their 
thooghta  a  decided  and  lasting  tinge  ot 
Hebraism,  whateTei  modiQcalioDs  their  eda- 
cational  opiniooa  mighl  hare  nndergone, 
and  whatsTer  was  the  aatward  dreti  in 
which  the;  clothed  Iheir  Ihonghtt  and  Atel- 
ing*.  Hence  the  New  Testament  in  ge- 
nnal  has  a  Hebrew  or  Anunaia  colouring, 
in  parts  of  a  deeper.  In  pwrls  of  a  tinier 

It  ii  thos  seen  that  the  Greek  ot  the  New 

Teatamenl  differs  from  the  pore  model  in 
two  eescDtial  ohsracun; — Sist,  it  is  taken 
from  a  foreign  and  (^oimpt  dialect  of  Greek, 
and  ehjeSj  from  that  dialect  as  nsed  in  oon- 
Teiaation;  Beeoudlj.itiaperrsded  bjabroad 
and  deep  Hebrew  element  derived  trom  ae- 
reral  qoarlera.  This  last  is  in  eoine  in- 
alancei  so  predominant,  that  we  have  He- 
brew, or  Aramaic,  thonghta  and  forms  of 
expression  in  Creek  cbsracteis.  Hsrj'e 
hjmn  of  triomph,  for  irutanee,  in  Lt;ke  L 
46~T9,  is  ao  tharooghlr  Hebraic,  that  it 
might  almoat.  term  for  term,  be  tomed  into 
Hebrew  words.  Not  onlj  In  general  effect 
does  the  Bt;le  of  Ihe  New  Teatsmcnt,  espa- 
oiallj  Matthew's  Gospel,  beira/  marks  of  ila 
Aramaic  origin,  but  in  wordu  also,  cooatnie- 
lions,  and  modes  of  eipresaion,  for  the  right 
and  ftall  comprehension  of  which,  familiari^ 
wilh  Ihe  elder  Scriptures  in  the  origiiul  is 
indispensabte.  The  anion  at  the  seierai 
peenliarities  of  style  to  which  we  hsre  now 
referred,  forms  what  critics,  with  no  great 
precision,  hsve  dcnomiDsled  Hellenistla 
Greek,  on  the  gronnd  thai  the  Jewe  who 
spoke  Greek  bore  the  nsme  of  Hellenistsi. 

It  might  hare  been  expected  that,  as  [he 
Romans  were,  in  the  sge  of  Jesos  and  his 
apostles,  mastere  of  Falesliae,  the  Lstin 
lODgne  would  hsie  left  a  ge[ierBl  imprsasion 
0D[he  laogaageof  the  New  TsstamgnL  Bnl 
the  Greek  was  the  recognised  langoaga  of 
literatore  and  social  inteicourae,  and  preva- 
lent iu  all  parts  ot  [he  ciiilised  world,  while  as 
yet  Latin  was  merely  [he  language  ofcinil  and 
military  despolitm.   Holding  for  mao;  jreaia 
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military  poweuion  of  Palestine,  the  Bomnia, 
however,  oould  not  but  to  sel  in  cireolation 
wards  and  modes  of  eipresaion,  while  even 
their  Greek  wore  a  somewhat  Latinised  form. 
A  ten  instances  of  Latin  terms  and  idioms 
present  IhemselTea  in  (he  New  TeslamenI, 
bnl  they  bear  a  nry  small  proportion  to  the 
Hebraisms  of  word,  thought,  expression,  and 
oonstrootiaD,  which  there  aboand. 

These  90  alities,  eharaoteriaing  the  language 
of  [he  later  Sciiptores,  afford  a  strong,  if  not 
decisive,  evidence  that  Ihesa  writings  &rat  ap- 
peared within  the  first  oentury  of  the  Chris- 
dsn  era.  An  eailier  age  no  one  has  ventured 
10  claitD  for  them ;  a  later  age  oan  hardly  be 
assigned ;  for  in  the  second  eenuiry  the  BO' 
mans  had  Do  longer  peisonsl  inlenwarse 
wilh  the  inhabitanu  of  Palestine  and  tlie  an- 
(hariliea  of  the  Jewish  metropolis;  and  the 
ever-aogmenting  corruption  of  [he  Wcstem- 
Aramsan  wontd  hsve  carried  the  style  of  ttie 
New  Testament  farther  ^m  that  of  Ihe  Sep- 
loaginl  and  the  Greek  Apoeiypha,  and  nearer 
to  rabbinical  Hebrew.  In  the  Urst  century 
and  then  only,  and  in  that  century  during 
the  time  when  the  Jewish  temple  and  polity 
were  still  eisct,  bat  onder  [he  yoke  ot  Rome, 
were  [he  influences  in  aclive  and  combined 
operalion  thai  gale  birlh  Is  Ihe  altogether 
peculiar  slyle  of  langua^  in  which  are  found 
the  esiliesi  written  reooida  and  memorials 
ot  the  Christian  religion. 

LANTEBN8  (L.  lalfrna)  ie  the  render- 
ing, in  John  iviii.  S,  of  Ihe  Greek  pkanot, 
whioh  LQcke  interpreta  ai  meaning '  torchee,' 
laking  [be  neil  word,  LaapaiUi, '  torohes,'  for 
lanlenia.  Instruments  ot  the  kind  ^ipear  to 
have  formed  s  pari  of  the  equipments  of  sol- 
diers in  marches  and  altacks  by  night  The 
Egyptian  ruins  fail  here  lo  supply  certain 
illustration,  though  this  cut  seems  lo  pre- 
sent a  lantern  which  i*  held  by  one  of  a 
military  guard. 
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tMaitj  for  the  employinent  of  ll^U  b;  Hi* 
•oUiras  wha  ^^ehended  Jenu  uow,  flnt, 
bom  its  being  night-tune  (Hark  ift.  27. 
John  liij.  30) ;  ud  ueondl;,  Ihongh  the  ftiU 
moon  then  (tx  the  PaHOter)  ehone,  jel  it* 
light.  ipeeiiUj  in  the  deep  ehidDwa  in  th« 
ranne  on  Ihe  weslem  aide  of  Olivet,  wonid 
be  insufflcienl  u>  enable  Ihe  gnard  to  diatin- 
guiah  features  and  be  sort  they  had  aeized 
the  right  penon.  Beeides,  for  aught  the; 
knew,  leans  might  have  hidden  himself  in 
•ome  honae,  or  behind  Ihe  tieei  of  Ihe  garden. 

LANQUISH  (L.lmg»«ta>, 'Igcowireak') 
ii  the  appropriate  rendering.  In  Is.  zsIt.  i, 
of  a  word  whleh  algnifiei,  uid  li  elaewhere 
(Eiek.  xtL30)  rendered  b}, 'weak,' or' tM- 
ble '  (1  Sunoel  ii.  0).  It  ii  applied  alao  to 
Ibinga  10  denote  their  fading  and  wasting 
•vaj  (Ii.  itL  8.  Joel  i.  10,  13.  Nah.  L  i). 

LASCIVIOUSNESa  (L.  Lucivia— laiui, 
'looeeneai,'  'lieenliotuneas')  ia,  in  Gphe*. 
It.  9,  need  of  a  person  who  giiea  Ihe  rein* 
to  hia  paaeions ;  hence  the  word  ia  aome- 
timei  eqniralant  to  'Inst;'  ao  in  Bom.  liii. 
13,  where  the  conunon  rertion  givM  '  wan- 
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T«Hona  reading*  in  the  mannsorlpta.  Heno^ 
poanblj,  Laiiaaa  m^  have  been  the  word 
written  bj  Ihe  hiatorian.  If  eo,  the  difSeul^ 
Briiing  from  Ihe  fast  that  Laaea  ia  nal  men- 
tionad  in   an;  other  ancient  writing,  dil- 

LA8T  DAT.     See  JddAkht. 

LATIK.    See  LAVotrxea. 

LATTICE.    See  CiaBiun. 

LAVEB  (L.  loco,  'I  wash'),  a  roDnd, 
Urge  brass  bowl,  standing  on  a  leg  and  base 
■laa  braten,  made  of  the  women'e  braien 
tairrMS  (Exod.  zxzriiL  8),  which  was  placed 
on  the  left  of  the  altar  of  bomt'Oflning,  in 
Ihe  fote-eonrt  of  the  sanotoarj.  in  order  to 
afford  the  priMIs  means  (br  waahing  their 
hands  and  fbet  before  the;  prooeeded  to 
perfonn  their  saored  office  (Eiod.  xxt.  16, 
Kq.;  iL7, 11). 


lfl,» 

LA6DICEA(G.)  is  aname  borne  b; sere- 
ral  aneient  eilie*.  of  which  that  mentioned 
in  tile  New  Teatament  la;  near  tlie  border* 
of  Phrjgia  and  Ljdia,  on  the  rtrer  Lyong^ 
abonl  aiitf  miles  east  of  Ephesns,  eighteen 
west  of  ColoBMB,  and  nearly  Ihe  aaiae  dis- 
tance soDth  of  Hierapolis.  The  plsoe. 
named  at  an  euler  period  Dioepolii,  then 
Bhoas,  was  called  Laodioes,  in  honour  of 
Laodiee,  wife  afthe  Syrian  king,  Antiochns 
II.,  who  impiottsly  b<u«  the  name  of  dnu, 
'  god.'     Laodieea  waa  for  a  long  time  a  plioe 


ment  of  the  Christian  era,  it  held  a  high 
position  both  in  commerce  and  riohee.  In 
the  year  60  A.  D.,  il,  together  with  Colaaem 
and  HierqKtIls,  insured  from  *n  earthqnake. 
It  wae  reboill  andei  Uaren*  Amelin*,  hot 
nerer  r^pdned  its  lost  greatneM. 

Coimecled  with  the  name  of  Ibi*  eity  *n 
epistle  is  mentioned,  in  Colosa.-  i*.  IS,  as 
'  the  (letter)  tram  Lwidioe* ;'  thai  i*,  ■  sent 
from  Laodieea;'— by  Paol  ?  Bnt  was  Faal 
ever  In  the  place  T  (iL  1).  Compare 
L  387.  It  may  be  held  thai  the  letter  in 
qiMMiMi  waa  one  iriiioh  Paid  had  sent  to 
die  Laodicean  ehnroh,  and  lAioh  the  Colo*- 
tianswwe  to reoelTe from  Laodieea;  It  being, 
^t  may  b*  mppoeed,  a  eirenlar  letter  deeigned 
lopa**ftomdinrghlo  ehnreh  in  A^  Uinor, 
where  were  serenJ  Christian  aommnnltlea. 

LASEA, «  ^aee  on  the  easlam  side  of  die 
iiland  of  Oiete,  to  idilata,  on  hi*  Toyag*  to 
Rome,  Pml  eame  after  hating  paaeedUie  pro- 
montory of  Salmcme  and  Ihe  Fair  Harens, 
and  which,  therefore,  eonld  not  haTe  Iain  far 
ttom  Oor^a,  the  ancient  name  tor  whieh, 
■Mily  Lwisia,  nuy  be  made  out  from  the 


In  Solomon'*  temple,  inttead  of  this  larer, 
was  a  sea  <rf  molten  br«*a,  with  ten  haae* 
of  hrasa,  adorned  with  figure*  of  lion*,  oxen, 
and  chenibira  ( 1  King*  riL  23,  Mq. ;  comp. 
3  Chron.  ir.  S).  Ahai  rvmored  the  laver 
itaelf  from  the  eopportiDg  oxen,  and  placed 
it'  on  a  paTemant  of  etonei  (2  Kings  ktL 
IT).  It  U  possible  that  a  restoratioa  wa* 
cflbeted  by  Hsnkiab ;  for  among  the  taerad 
nlendl*  carried  to  Behylon,  ■  one  aea  and 
Um  bases  which  Sdomon  had  made,'  are 
menttoned  (3  King*  an.  16).  The  aeeoMI 
tempt*  had  one  larcr  of  brass,  to  which 
a  certain  persmi,  named  Ben  Katin,  oiosed 
to  be  a[^lied  not  oily  twelre,  butead  of 
two  eock^  whidi  them  had  been  before,  but 
also  a  apeoial  oontrinnee  for  anpptying  and 
letting  off  the  water.  In  hie  deseription  of 
Ac  Hetodian  tample,  Jose^D*  (Jew.  War, 
T.  &)  do**  not  mention  this  leaerroir-    Tbe 


BintM  of  lh«  molten  (m  given  b^  uchmlo-     nbMnw  ot  minule  iofonnMiotl,  lid  hu  bara 
fin*  ™iy  one  from  ihe  olher,  Mart,  in  iha     drawn  from  the  imaginition. 


eljmologieal  meuing  of  I 
(hat  which  ii  Uid  down  oi  appointed,  that 
ii  bj  a  eompeleni  antbcnitj,  and  ao  ii  ths 
rxfi—^oa  ot  the  will  of  ■  lapeiior,  who  as 
being  a  anpcrior  mnat  be  presumed  to  be 
diMisgnuhed  either  by  power,  or  by  that 
wiadom  and  goodnean  which  are  the  on]y 
souroes  of  troe  and  lasting  power.  Law  !■, 
Iherefore,  the  ordinancea  of  nipreme  iatel- 
Uience.  Aa  being  lach,  it  Ib  a  syetem  not 
el  arbitrary  appoinlments,  but  of  those  re- 
golalioiu  lad  beheui  wbieb,  in  regard  to 


.the  fltlest  and  moat 
effeeloil  in  the  judgment  of  the  lawgiter. 
The  lawa  ot  Ood  are  Ihentore  his  ordl- 
nsnoes  for  the  tnrtheranee  of  hia  wise  and 
beneTolent  pnrpoiee.  ConKqaently,  obsdi- 
eace  on  the  part  ofman  1b  entbreed  no  leas  by 
an  enlightened  aelt-interest  than  by  the  moat 
solemn  and  impraaaive  obligationi.  And 
the  lawi  of  Ood,  aa  the  emanations  of  hia 
own  infallible  intelligence,  are  the  miniatera 
of  his  good  pleasnre,  not  bonds  imposed  by 
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some  onknown  power  of  destiny.      They  of  that  will  was  denominated  *  law,'  or  '  the 

also  comprehend  what  is  sometimes  called  law,'  thorah.     The  tenn,  signifying '  instmc* 

'  the  laws  of  nature,'  for  nature  is  nothing  tion,'  serves  of  itself  to  show  the  natare  of 

else   than  that  which  is  ever  being  bom  the  communication,  as  being  addressed  to 

(nascor — natus    naturui — ^'I    come     into  human  intelligence.     The  remark  is  the 

being')  or  produced  of  the  great  Producer  more  necessary,  because  with  our  higher 

or  Creator,  that  is,  God.    Hence  appears  the  conception  of  Jaw  in  general,  and  the  nobler 

radical  absurdity  of  the  phrase,  *  laws  of  principle  of  Christianity,  whose  tendency  it 

nature,'  when  employed  as  a  producing  or  is  to  make  every  man  a  law  to  himself,  we 

creating  power.    Law  produces  nothing,  but  are,  in  looking  back  on  the  law  of  Moses,  too 

is  produced ;  and  *  laws  of  nature'  is  a  form  much  inclined  to  see  in  it  only  a  mass  of  ar* 

of  speech  which  has  no  meaning,  unless  it  bitraiy  and  unmeaning  requirements  imposed 

signify  the  modes  of  the  Divine  agency,  the  by  sovereign  power.    In  truth,  the  legis- 

measures  of  Creative  power,  the  ordinances  lation  of  Moses  was  for  its  time  the  ezpres- 

of  Providence;    or,  in  regard  to  created  sion  of   the  highest  social  and  political 

beings,  the  course  of  conduct  which  it  is  wisdom,  and  we  speak  not  unadvisedly  when 

CKkl's  will  that  they  should  observe.  we  add,  that  it  contains  features  In  the 

Law  is  an  abstraction,  to  which  it  is  dear  application  of  the  spirit  of  which  advantage 
men  could  not  rise  in  the  esrlier  periods  of  might  even  yet  be  found, 
the  world.  Society  must  have  existed  some  The  terms  *  law,'  *  law  of  Moses,'  '  law  of 
time  before  the  elements  came  into  being  Jehovah,'  denote  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
out  of  which  the  idea  was  formed.  Hence  Mosaic  economy  in  general,  as  well  as  par- 
we  gain  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  civili-  ticular  portions  or  enactments  of  it ;  without, 
zation  possessed  by  ancient  peoples.  And  however,  involving  any  systematic  division 
hence  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  the  into  parts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
Bible  in  its  earliest  pages  is,  if  not  a  con-  requirements  and  observances ;  for  the  whole 
sequence  of  a  divine  revelation,  yet  a  pro-  Mosaic  legislation  was,  according  to  the 
duct  of  a  relatively  high  degree  of  culture ;  manner  of  a  primitive  age,  of  too  simple  a 
for  the  essence  of  what  constitutes  law  is  character,  and  was  given  too  much  as  cir- 
found  in  its  opening  narratives.  Superficial  oumstances  arose — too  much,  so  U>  say,  by 
thinkers  have,  indeed,  stumbled  at  particulars  piecemeal  and  unpremeditatedly — to  sdmit 
there  recorded,  as  if  to  abstain  firom  eating  of  any  exact  arrangement.  It  is  only,  there- 
forbidden  fruit  might  not  be  a  test  of  obe-  fore,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  Uiat  we 
dience  equally  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  a  oan  give  entire  acquiescence  to  divisions 
crown.  In  the  account,  however,  we  find  a  made  in  later  days.  Such  a  division  is  that 
divine  command  given  to  man,  accompanied-  which  finds  in  the  general  system  bearing 
with  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  its  being  the  name  of  law,  I.  the  morsl  law ;  H.  the 
broken.  The  prohibition  is  disregarded,  ceremonial  law ;  III.  the  civil  law.  Of  these 
and  punishment  ensues ;  yet  not  without  a  collectively  the  foundation  is  the  great 
promise  of  better  things  to  come.  In  these  spiritual  doctrine  which  sets  forth  in  Jeho- 
simple  facts  is  an  epitome  of  the  Bihle,  vah  the  absolute,  self-existent,  almighty 
which  is  in  truth  a  sacred  book,  for  this,  if  and  eternal  Being,  Creator  of  heaven  and 
for  no  other  reason,  that  its  great  aim  firom  earth,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
first  to  last  is  to  make  God's  laws  univer-  as  the  God  of  Israel  (£xod.  vi.  2 ;  xiii.  6  ; 
sally  obeyed,  and  so  to  bring  peace  on  eartili  xix.  8,  aeq, ;  xx.  2,  teq.).  Here  the  universal 
and  prepare  the  way  for  pure  and  eternal  Lord  enters  into  a  peculiarly  dose  relation 
spiritual  good.  with  the  Hebrew  race,  involving  special  com- 

In  the  promotion  of  his  own  wise  and  milnications  of  light  from  himself,  and  peou- 

benevolent  designs,  the  Creator  of  the  nni-  liar  duties  on  the  part  of  that  people.    Hence 

verse  has  furnished  his  intelligent  creatures  also  it  appears  that  Mosaism  was  not  a  new 

with  sufficient  light  in  all  ages  and  in  all  religion,  but  a  development  of  the  patriarchal, 

nations  (Acts  xiv.  17 ;  xvii.  28,  Mg.  Bom.  i.  Its  founder  built  his  church  on  pr»*existent 

20,  Mg.;  ii.  12 — 15),  while  to  the  lineal  and  materials — such  as  established  and  recog- 

spiritual  descendants  of  faithftil  Abraham  nised  truths,  prescriptive  usages,  and  vene- 

he  communicated  special  instructions,  in  rable  recollections,  making  this  great  truth 

order  that  the  light  thus  given  might  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice,  namely,  *  Hear, 

spread  throughout  the  world  (Genesis  xU.  O  Israel,  Jehovah  is  our  God,  Jehovah  is 

8).    This  publication  of  law  was   at  the  one' (Deut.vi.4).   Doctrine  leads  to  morals, 

first  made  to  individuals— for  instance,  the  If  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Israel,  Israel  be- 

patriarchs— yet  with  a  view  to  its  communi-  longs  to  Jehovah.    Hence,  in  the  fiillest 

cation  to  others ;  but  in  due  time,  when  a  sense  of  the  term,  every  Hebrew  was  God's, 

people  had  been  made  fit  to  be  its  depo-  Obedience  was  an  obvious  duty.    Jehovah, 

sitary,  God's  will  was  through  Moses  made  moreover,  was  the  sole  Lawgiver  and  King, 

known  to  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  His  will  was  emphatically  expressed  in  the 

might  embody  it  in  their  national  insti-  Ten    Commandments,   which    formed    the 

tutions  and  national  life.    The  deolaration  germ  of  the  whole  polity.    As  Jehovah  wat 
Vol.  IL  N 
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the  sole  poBsessor  and  master  of  the  nation,  ritual  import  of  the  law,  which  they  eansed 
lo  did  its  members  all  belong  to  him — their  to  degenerate  into  an  onmeaniug  and  pro- 
bodies  as  well  as  their  minds.  If,  there-  fitless  system  of  outward  observances,  loaded 
fore,  he  thought  fit  to  allow  those  bodies  to  with  learned  errors,  grave,  trifling,  and  hu* 
be  redeemed,  still  were  the  Israelites  liable  man  traditions.  This  degeneraey  prepared 
to  pay  snob  senrioes  as  he  mi^t  require,  the  way  for  its  own  dissolution.  Yet,  like 
Thus  the  civil  and  the  oeremonial  law  ensued  the  fUiled  phosnli,  e^en  in  its  death  it  gave 
from  the  great  fundamental  doctrine  so  birth  to  Christisnity.  In  comparison  with 
pointedly  set  forth  in  the  words  just  cited  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  Mosaic  law  must 
(Deut  v.).  Hence  also  arose  the  genual  in  the  nature  of  things  suflbr  greatly  (Heb. 
equality  of  all  Israelites ;  and  as,  under  Ood,  iz.  10).  But  while  soch  a  comparison  was, 
they  stood  on  a  level,  minor  distinetiona  with  Paul  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
disappearing  before  the  great  relation  borne  tament,  indispenaaUey  it  is  no  leas  proper, 
to  the  one  Sovereign,  Bnler,  and  Judge,^—  if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  older 
and  as  this  great  Behig  aaw  fit  to  give  the  revelation,  to  contemplate  it  in  relation  to 
Israelites  a  land  <xf  ttieir  own,  in  which  the  day  when,  and  the  immediate  pniposea 
wealth  and  power  were  to  be  gained  by  for  which,  it  was  given ;  and  in  doing  this, 
agriculture,  ao  did  a  diviaion  ol  &e  land  c2r  competent  judges  must  be  atmck  with  admi- 
necessity  ensue,  tribsl  and  family  distinctiona  ration,  and  will  be  ready  to  admit  that,  as  a 
were  sanctioned  and  perpetuated,  while  his-  oodeof  laws*  the  Mosaie  system  fkranrpassea 
tory  was  encouraged  in  the  rudiments  of  any  ancient  legislation, 
genealogical  registers,  and  still  more  in  the  Among  the  porposea  which  the  law  waa 
records  required  in  the  transmission,  if  not  designed  to  answer,  was  so  to  edncate  the 
given  in  the  enaotment  of  ceremonisl  obaer-  conscience  as  eventually  to  call  forth  in  eaak 
vancea.  These  outward  acts  were  more  or  one's  mind  the  knowledge  of  sin  (Bom.  iiL 
less  of  a  aymbolieal  natore.  They  thus  20;  vii  7),  without  which  there  can  be  no  true 
acquired  a  moral  import  and  value,  and  turning  to  God,  and  no  vital  change  of  the 
rose  into  importaaee.  It  is  an  error  to  heart ;  in  other  words,  the  law  is  a  pre-iequi- 
limit  the  morality  of  Moaaism  to  the  Ten  aite  to  the  great  work  effeded  in  the  soul  by 
Commandments,  thon|^  that  digeat  of  law  the  goi^eL 

will  not  snflbr  in  comparison  with  the  laws  From  this  as  well  as  from  other  conside- 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  aimilar  compila-  rations,  we  learn  the  intimate  connection  in 
tions;  but  to  die  well-instructed  eye  of  a  which  the  law  stands  with  the  gospel.  This 
pious  Israelite,  every  part,  every  act,  every  connection,  dimly  foreseen  by  ICoses  (Deut. 
dress,  if  not  every  ornament,  appears  to  zviiL  16),  is  explicitly  dedarsd  in  the  Mew 
have  conveyed  a  morel  signification,  while  Testament  (Jolm  i.  4ft ;  v.  14.  Acts  iiL  22 ; 
the  whole  combined  to  carry  his  mind  to  viL  37.  QaL  iiL  24).  The  connection,  of 
Grod,  and  make  him,  as  a  Hebrew,  foel  him-  necessity,  iuTolved  both  what  was  durable 
selfoneofa  great  spiritual  corporation  which  and  what  was  trsnsitory  in  the  eariier  reli- 
embodied  high  spiritusl  truth,  had  a  hif^  gion;  what  waa  durable,  because,  as  coming 
q^iritual  mission,  and  was  working  a  great  from  God  to  man,  it  was  founded  on  ever- 
religious  and  providential  work.  Viewed  lasting  relations  and  conveyed  undecaying 
in  this  light,  the  complexity  and  minuts-  truth ;  what  was  transitory,  because,  as  de- 
ness  of  the  ceremonial  law  acquire  import-  signed  for  an  eariy  age,  it  in  part  lost  itt 
ance,  and  the  polity,  seen  as  a  whole  having  fitaess  when  that  age  was  gone ;  and,  as 
great  moral  aims  and  tendencies,  appears  in  being  preparatory,  it  ceased  to  be  valid  when 
«  favourable  U|^t,  and  reflects  high  and  last-  it  had  produced  its  result  la,  something 
xng  bcnour  on  him  from  whom  it  emanated,  ha^er  than  itself.  Thus  1h»  religion  of 
We  are  thus  led  to  find  a  reason  and  a  jus-  Moses  and  that  of  Jesus  are  seen  to  be  parte 
tification  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  of  Ood's  universal  providence,  which,  by 
law  of  Jehovah  waa  held  by  pious  Israelites,  that  process  of  transition  that  is  an  essential 
and  can  nnderatand  how  with  propriety  they  condition  of  human  progress,  incessantly 
could  ascribe  to  it  qualities  such  as  those  oanses  old  things  to  pass  away,anda]l  things 
mentioned  in  Ps.  xiz.  7,  Mg.  to  become  new  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  And,  as  con- 
We  have  spoken  of  the  law  as  it  was  in  stituting  an  essential  link  in  the  cham  of 
its  ideal  state.  The  actual  observance  of  Btemal  Providence,  as  having  a  realised  aim 
the  people  fell  far  below  the  aim  of  tfie  le-  in  the  promotion  of  God's  will  on  earth, 
gislator.  For  many  centuries  the  Hebrew  as  executing  a  great  work  in  the  process  of 
nation  manifoated  idolatrous  propensities,  man's  education,  as  one  grand  step  in  the 
and  so  struck  a  blow  at  its  vital  part  Kings,  onwaidpiogiessof  our  race,  the  law  remains 
pnesto,  ud  people,  forgot  God,  and  would  for  ever,  and  ean  no  more  pass  away  than 
for  ever  have  disowned  his  sovereignty  but  any  other  divine  ordinance  till  all  be  firffilled. 
for  tfie  faithful  rebokes  of  prophets.  And  when  it  wiU  still  survive  in  ite  benign  eSeeti 
at  a  later  period,  when  they  were  at  length  (Matt.  v.  18). 

converted  to  mono Aeism,  Aey,  in  their  ear-        In  the  New  Testament,  the  woid  law,  frtmi 

nal  mmds,  too  easily  lost  from  sight  the  api-  a  Greek  term,  tumum  (hence  nam,  a  p2«tkm 
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of  tiia  land  of  Egypt),  slgnliyiiig  a  divtolon, 
a  proyiuee,  means,  I.  dominion,  or  power 
(Rom.  Tii.  3;  comp.  1  Corinthians  vii.  89); 
II.  precept,  or  principle  (Oal.  ▼!.  d) ;  III. 
eommand,  as  giving  a  rule  of  life  (Bom.  i?. 
1ft;  yii.  8,  0)  ;  IV.  generally  an  order  or 
manner  of  eonduot  (Phil.  iii.  0.  Acts  zzlL 
8);  V.  eivil  statutes  or  institations  (John 
▼ii.  61.  Acts  xxiii.  8) ;  VI.  the  Mosaic  po- 
ll^, the  'law  of  works,*  in  eontradistinc^n 
to  Christiani^,  the  *  law  of  faith '  (Bom.  iiL 
37 ;  oomp.  is.  81)  ;  VII.  the  law  of  Moses 
considered  in  relation  to  certain  require- 
ments (Lnke  ii.  92.  John  Tii  28);  Vni. 
Ihe  laws  of  Moses  in  general  (Matt.  zziiL 
28.  Acts  Ti  18 ;  XT.  24).  <  Those  under  the 
law'  are  Jews  (1  Cor.  iz.  20;  comp.  Bom. 
ii.  12;  hr.  14).  The  passage  in  OaL  ii  19 
seems  to  mean  that  Paul,  in  Tirtne  of  the 
diviue  ordination  ('law')  respecting  die  sal- 
tation of  the  Gentiles,  had  bidden  fiuewdl 
to  the  law  (of  Moses).  Compare  Bom.  Til. 
6,  where  read  with  the  margin,  Oriesbach 
and  Tisohendorf,  *  being  dead  to  that'  (tL 
2).  In  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans,  as  well  as 
in  that  to  the  Oalatians,  cars  must  be  taken 
to  discriminate  the  exact  meaning  of  law, 
which  signifies  the  entire  Mosaic  economy 
(Bom.  iiL  28.  GaL  ii  16) — or  some  part  of 
that  system,  its  promises,  its  threatenings-^ 
or  God's  natural  laws  considered  as  promul-* 
gated  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Bom.  ii.  14, 15, 
25—27 ;  iii.  81 ;  xiii.  8, 10.  Oalatians  ▼.  4) ; 
whence  *fhe  law'  means,  the  law  viewed  as 
published  by  Moses,  and  in  its  moral  rela- 
tions (Bom.  ill  19 ;  ▼.  18.  GaL  iii.  2—24). 
'  The  law,'  by  the  figure  which  puts  the  con- 
tained for  the  container,  also  signifies  the 
book  of  the  law,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  the  Pentateuch  (Matt  xii.  5. 
Luke  X.  26.  John  TiiL  17.  1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 
Oal.  iii.  10).  Beference  is  probably  made 
to  tradition  in  1  Cor.  xIt.  84. 

The  law  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles 
read  in  the  synagogues  (Acts  xiii.  15).  The 
custom  arose  150  years  before  the  Urth  of 
Christ.  It  was  read  in  portions,  or  divisions, 
aaeribed  to  Eoa.  The  five  books  of  Moses, 
termed  thcLaw,were  divided  into  54  chapters ; 
so  thaton  eadi  sabbath  of  the  (lunar)  year  one 
portion  might  be  read.  When  the  year  con- 
tained less&an  54  weeks,  two  or  more  portions 
were  read  together.  When  Anttoehus  Epi- 
phanea  burnt  'the law'  and  forbad  its  being 
read,  the  Jews  chose  portions  from  the  pro- 
phets,which  in  sense  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  these  they  read  in  the 
synagogues.  When  they  were  again  allowed 
to  read  Ac  law,  they  continued  to  read 
also  the  prophetic  portions.  A  portion  or 
chapter  of  the  kind  was  termed  hajfthar$, 
or  dismissal,  because  when  the  reading  was 
terminated  the  congregation  was  dismissed, 
unless  any  member  of  the  synagogue  arose 
and  delivered  an  address.  This  exception 
explains  the  question  of  the  rulers  of  the 


synagogue  made  in  the  verse  referred  to 
above. 

The  Boman  law,  as  being  that  of  the  mi- 
litary superiors  of  Jadea,  was  more  or  less 
introduced  into  the  usages  and  language  of 
the  people  and  the  practice  of  the  courts. 
In  Matt.  V.  25,  the  words  refer  to  a  legal 
usage  among  the  Bomans.  Parties  amoog 
them  suing  each  other  at  law  might,  on 
their  way  to  the  tribunal,  come  to  a  good 
understanding.  If  this  was  not  effected,  the 
accuser  required  the  accused  to  go  with  him 
before  (he  Prestor.  Should  the  latter  refuse, 
the  former,  calling  in  a  witness,  might  en- 
force compliance  (comp.  Matthew  zviil.  28). 
BtiU,  should  the  accused,  while  on  the  way, 
effect  an  accommodation,  the  matter  was  ter- 
minated.   Comp.  Luke  xd.  58. 

LAZABUS,  an  abridged  and  Grecised 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Eleazar,  is  the  name 
under  which  Jesus  spoke  of  the  beggar 
(hence  lasarttto)  whom,  in  his  parable,  he 
set  in  contrast  with  the  rich  man  that  fared 
sumptuously  every  day  (Luke  xvi.  19,  teq.). 
The  latter  denotes  the  Jews,  the  former  the 
despised  and  hated  Gentiles.  There  is  no 
teason  to  suppose,  with  some,  that  a  real 
person,  by  name  Laxarus,  formed  the  subject 
of  our  Lord's  brief  discourse.  Probably,  (he 
heathen  form  of  the  name  Lasarus  may  have 
suggested  it  as  the  denomination  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gentile  world,  while  there 
is  much  skiU  and  delicate  feeling  manifested 
in  Christfs  avoiding  to  mention  his  fellow- 
countrymen  by  name  as  those  intended  under 
the  general  description  of  the  '  rich  man.' 

Of  eourse,  as  this  parable  was  intended  to 
operate  immediately  on  the  minds  of  Jews, 
{to  imagery  and  forms  of  thought  are  scch 
as  they  were  familiar  with.  It  is  charae- 
teristic  of  the  universal  spirit  of  the  gospel 
of  Luke,  that  he  alone  of  the  evangelibte  has 
recorded  this  parable. 

LAZABUS  was  also  the  name  of  the  friend 
of  Jesus  (John  xi.  8),  the  brother  of  Mary 
and  her  sister  Martha,  of  Bethany,  in  whose 
abode  the  Saviour  appears  to  have  found  a 
home,  whom  he  raised  to  life  after  he  had 
been  dead  four  days,  and  whom,  as  being  by 
his  very  existence  a  visible  and  resisdess 
proof  of  the  divine  power  of  Jesus,  the  Jew- 
ish authorities,  in  their  insane  and  inveterate 
hatred,  contemplated  putting  to  death.  In 
the  defectiveness  of  our  narratives  we  are 
unable  to  say  whether  those  enemies  of  the 
gospel  were  deteited  by  a  fear  of  thereby 
giving  a  firesh  impulse  to  the  slready  too 
prosperous  cause  of  Christ;  and  are  equally 
deprived  of  the  means  for  determining  how 
Lazarus  acted  in  the  woAil  tragedy  through 
which  his  friend  and  benefactor  passed,  partiy 
as  a  consequence  of  (he  benefit  conferred  on 
himself.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
Lazarus  lived  thirty  years  after  his  restora- 
tion, being  then  thirty  years  of  age.  With 
this  stands  in  opposition  the  Western  legend, 
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that  Lazarus,  with  Martha,  proceeded  into  miftaken  for  death  (conip.xil.  1),  under  the 

France,  and  preached  the  gospel  at  Mar-  effects  of  aromatics  employed  at  his  burial. 

Bellies.  and  the  repose  and  fresh  air  of  the  grotto  in 

The  tomb  of  Lazarus  is  shewn  on  the  which  he  was  laid.     To  saj  nothing  of  the 

edge  of  the  village  of  Bethany.    It  is  not  obvious  unlikelihood  that  his  loving  sisters 

easy  to  determine  whether  this  is  a  natural  should,  through  mistake,  have  interred  their 

oave,  remodelled  by  human  labour,  or  whoUy  brother  alive ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  cramp* 

an  artificisl  excavation ;  most  probably,  the  ing  and  benumbing  effects  on  a  siek  person 

former.    The  entrance  is  about  three  and  a  of  the  swathing  bands  of  deatib ;  omitting  to 

half  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide,  immedi-  urge  that  the  taled,  or  head-cloth,  in  whieh 

ately  after  which  a  descent  is  made,   by  It  was  customary  to  envelop  the  head  and 

twenty-seven  stone  steps,  into  a  dark  room  fbce  (xl44;  see  also  i.  216),  could  not  have 

about  nine  feet  square.   1^  its  sides  are  four  failed  to  eanse  snfibcation,  if  liliB  were  not 

niches  for  the  reception  of  bodies,  and  there  already  extinct, — we  find  in  the  aoconnt 

is  one  fractured  sareophagus.    Three  mors  above  given  of  the  structure  of  the  tomb, 

steps  lead  through  an  exeavated  passage  into  reason  sufficient  to  deny  that  any  reviving 

an  arched  chamber  eight  feet  square  by  nine  virtue  could  be  found  in  that  abode  of  death* 

in  height    This  might  readily  be  taken  for  the  narrowness  of  whose   space*  and  the 

an  ancient  Jewish  tomb,  which  it  sufficiently  dampness  of  whose  air  would  c(»nbine  with 

resembles  in  its  form  and  construction.    If  the  oveipowering  odour  of  the  strong  per- 

this  is  indeed  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  which  fumes,  rather  to  eztingaish  any  remaining 

there  seems  good  reason  for  doubting,  his  spark  of  life   than  give  to  its  toiani  the 

body  probably  rested  in  the  particular  apart-  power  requisite  of  hbnself  to  burst  the  bars 

ment  just  described ;  the  first  room,  with  of  his  prison,  and '  oome  forth '  up  into  the 

its  niches,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  a  eye  of  day.    It  is  needless  to  add»  diat  when 

family  sepulchre  and  of  an  ante-chamber  to  he  did  appear,  Lazarus  was  still  enveloped 

the  second,  after  the  style  which  prevails  in  in  his  *  grave-clothes'  (44) ;  because  the  hy- 

several  apartments  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  pothesis  is  constructed  with  an  entire  disre- 

north  of  Jerusalem.   The  possession  of  sndi  gard  of  the  recorded  facts.  We  think  it  both 

a  sepulchre  supposes  the  possession  of  con-  more  easy  and  more  ingenuous  to  reject  the 

siderable  wealUi  by  Lazarus  and  his  fkmily.  whole  narrative  at  once,  than  thus  to  attempt 

That  they  were  rich  we  should  naturally  in-  an  explanatiout  on  what  are  called  purely 

fer  from  several  facts  mentioned  by  the  evan-  natural  grounds,  of  what  the  narrator  obvi- 

gelists.    They  extended  a  liberal,  and  what,  ously  regarded,  and  intended  to  set  forth,  as 

upon  the  whole,  must  have  been  an  expen-  a  wonderful  instance  of  Ihe  exercise  of  God's 

sive,  hospitality  to  Christ  and  his  numerous  power  in  and  on  behalf  of  his  Son. 

retinue  of  disciples,  who  seem  often  to  have  This  prodigy  was  wrought  by  our  Lord 

retired  to  the  bosom  of  this  friendly  funily  with  a  view  to  create  in  its  spectators  a  be- 

for  repose  and  social  enjoyment    The  box  lief  in  him  as  the  special  Messenger  of  God 

of  very  precious  ointment  which  was  poured  (42).    With  this  view  our  Lord,  by  an  ex- 

npon  our  Savioui^s  head  in  Simon's  house,  press  act  of  prayer,  connected  the  perform- 

and  which  called  forth  the  rebuke  of  Judas,  ance  of  the  miracle  with  the  exertion  of  his 

was  an  offering  from  Mary,  the  sister  of  La-  heavenly  Father^s  power  (42).     Take  the 

xarus.    The  large  concourse  of  Jews  who,  appeal  thus  made  In  ooigunction  with  the  cha- 

upon  the  death  of  Lazarus,  resorted  to  Be-  racier  and  missioa  of  Christ,  and  the  argu- 

thany  to  sympathise  with  the  bereaved,  is  a  ment  was  unexceptionable  and  eonvincing. 

sufficient  proof  that  it  was  a  family  of  note  Stated  in  general  terms,  the  argument  was 

and  substance.  this — the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 

We  may  mention  as  an  illustration  of  the  attests  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  who  goes 

tomb  of  Lazarus,  one  still  found  on  the  base  about  doing  good,  by  empowering  him  to 

of  the  mountain  on  the  western  aide  of  ihe  raise  his  friend  from  the  dead.    For  those 

sea  of  Tiberias.    It  is  approached  through  a  to  whom  the  appesl  was  made  we  can  see 

cut  in  the  rock  leading  to  a  semicircular  no  ground  of  objection.  They  held  that  Ood 

recess,  in  the  resr  of  which  a  square  entrance  had  of  old  wrought  miracles  for  his  own  good 

opens  into  an  arched  chamber.    Here  are  purposes;  they  held  that  he  would  enable 

three  sarcophagi  on  the  right,  with  as  many  the  Messiah  to  work  miracles ;  they  had 

on  the  left,  hewn  in  the  rock  on  a  level  with  strong  presumptions  in  his  life  and  doctrine 

the  floor,  and  entered  by  small  square  doors,  that  Jesns  was  the  Christ;  and  therefore. 

We  have  entered  into  these  particulars  the  when  they  saw  him  at  a  word  restore  Laza- 
rather  because,  while  illustrating  the  genersl  rus  to  life,  with  the  supplicated  and  avowed 
subject  of  Jewish  sepulchres,  Uiey  serve  to  aid  of  God,  they  had  every  reason  for  be- 
show  how  utterly  improbable  is  the  suppo-  lieving  that  God  had  sent  him.  Msny  did 
sition  which,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  so  believe.  That  others  were  only  made 
fact  of  a  miracle  having  been  performed  in  active  in  their  hostility  to  Jesus,  is  only  one 
the  raiping  of  Lazarus,  makes  him  to  have  among  many  painful  evidences  of  the  blind- 
been  revived  from  a  swoon  or  a  sickness,  ing  efficacy  of  a  wicked  heart    The  fact  that 
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many  did  believe  rests  not  merely  on  the  'sharp 'as  a  natnnd  consequence  of  fermen- 
•tatement  of  the  historian  (45),  but  is  trace-  tation.  That  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted 
able  in  minor  incidents  found  in  his  narra-  with  the  operation  and  effects  of  yeast,  seems 
tive  (xL  08,  uq, ;  xii.  1 — 19).  Indeed,  the  probable  in  itself,  and  from  the  high  loaves 
miracle  istike  point  of  transition  to  the  great  that  are  seen  on  the  monuments.  The  He- 
events  recorded  aftar  it  in  John's  Gospel,  all  brews  were  at  an  early  period  familiar  with 
of  which  more  or  less  immediately  depend  leaven,  which  they  commonly  prepared  from 
on  this  cardinal  transaction.  the  dregs  of  wine  or  from  must,  or  from 

The  faith  of  the  speotaton  of  the  miracle  dough   allowed   to  remain  in  water  some 

becomes  a  source,  and  a  valid  source,  of  con-  days.    ¥rhen  in  haste,  they  baked  their  bread 

viction  to  men  of  later  times;  for  we  are  thus  without  yeast  (Gen.  xiz.  8.  Judg.  vi.  19), 

supplied  with  a  sufBcient  cause  of  the  re-  as  is  at  present  done  among  the  Bedouins, 

corded  events  which,  without  this  miracle  In  this  fact  lies  the  reason  of  the  law  which 

and  others,  would  appear  sometimes  un-  commanded  the  Passover  to  be  celebrated 

likely  and  at  othen  impossible.    And  while  with  unleavened  bread;  which  thus  became  a 

we  are  thus  of  necessity  carried  back  to  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  haste  with  which  the 

belief  of  the  first  disciples  as  the  inspiring  nation  had  quitted  Egypt  (comp.  Exod.  xii. 

cause  of  their  indomitable  and  all-conquer-  9,  11, 14).    According  to  the  law,  for  seven 

log  leal,  we  see  also  that  their  convictions  days  unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten  (10. 

were  founded  on  grounds  which,  at  least  to  Dent  xvL  10 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  v.  7) ;  and,  in 

them,  were  perfectly  valid  and  satisfactory,  obedience  to  later  authorities,  in  the  night 

As  to  the  evidence  of  miracle  in  the  abstract,  before  the  14th  Nisau,  great  care  was  taken 

then  will  it  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  in  every  house  to  remove  from  it  every  por- 

matter,  when  an  abstract  miracle  shall  have  tion  of  leaven,  which,  when  found,  was  com- 

been,  we  do  not  say  performed,  but  intelli-  monly  burnt    No  meat-offering  was  to  be 

gibly  defined.    WiUi    such   mere  notions,  made  witli  leaven,  which  was  not  to  be  burnt 

however,  the  Scripture  has  nothing  to  do.  in  any  offering  (Lev.  ii.  11).    This  dissl- 

In  a  necropolis  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  lowal  may  have  been  derived  firom  the  idea 

Kraft  investigated  tombs  whidb  throw  light  that  fermentation  is  a  process  involving  de- 

on  the  sul^ecL    In  the  rock  is  one  which  is  strnction.     On  the  contrary,   at  Pentecost 

entered  by  an  ornamented  opening,  the  upper  the  loaves,  which  represented  ordinary  h  um  an 

half  of  which  is  still  covered  by  a  stone  door,  fbod,  were  to  be  made  with  leaven,  as  being 

This  door  is  on   the  upper  part  fixed  by  probably  conducive  to  digestion  and  heslth 

two  hinges  in  corresponding  holes  in  the  (Lev.   xxiii.   17).     The  bread  which  was 

two  sides,  and  below  is  fastened  on  the  offered  with  thank-offerings  was  also  leavened 

door -jambs.      The  grave  was  opened  by  (Lev.  vii.  13). 

raising  the  stone  from  below.  Another  LEBANON  (H.  tohiu),  a  much  celebrated 
mode  of  securing  the  tomb,  was  by  a  bar  of  mountain  in  Syria,  which,  springing  from 
wood  which  ran  across  a  stone  rolled  up  to  the  Tanru%  runs  southward,  and  having  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  was  fixed  in  the  its  more  imposing  masses  formed  the  north- 
side  walls.  This  explains  the  form  and  the  em  boundary  of  Palestine,  sinks  down  into 
sealing  of  our  Lord's  tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  66).  the  lower  hills  which,  dividing,  constitute 
The  seal  was  applied  at  the  point  where  the  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  ridges  of 
beam  fastened  into  the  rook.  The  interior  Judea,  and  then  rise  as  they  go  until  they 
of  the  half- closed  tomb  mentioned  above  is  reach  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  at  the 
richly  adorned,  and  still  presents  a  good  spe-  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
cimen  of  the  formation  of  a  Jewish  sepul-  Lebanon,  viewed  in  itself,  consists  of  two 
chre 'heimout  in  the  rock' (60).  Through  parallel  ranges,  divided  by  a  wide  vale, 
the  opening  you  enter  a  vaulted  chamber  called  CoBle-Syria,  or  Bekaa.  Of  these 
twelve  feet  square,  with  half-columns  cut  out  two,  the  western  was  specially  denominated 
of  the  side  walls,  the  capitals  of  which  are  Lebanon  by  the  Greeks,  while  its  oppo- 
very  simple.  On  the  right  and  the  left  of  site  received  the  name  of  Anti- Lebanon, 
these  columns  are  small  chambere,  or  niches,  This  distinction  was  unknown  to  the  He- 
holding  each  a  sareophagus  cut  out  of  the  brews,  with  whom  Lebanon  stands  for  the 
living  rock.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  se-  mountain  in  general,  or  rather  tlie  southern 
cond  door,  which  leads  to  inner  chambers,  extremity  of  AxLti-Lebanon,  which  runs  down 
in  which  are  sareophagi,  or  niches  in  the  to  Tyre,  and  with  which,  as  forming  a  part 
sides,  into  which  corpses  were  put.  These  of  their  country,  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted, 
details  correspond  with  those  given  in  the  The  mountain  throws  out  also  an  eastern 
Talmud  respecting  Jewish  rock-tombs.  arm,  which  forms  Hermon  and  gives  rise  to 

LEAVEN  (L.  Uvo,*I  raise'),  so  called  the  Jordan.  Lebanon  consists  chiefly  of  lime- 

from  its  'raising'  the  dough  and  so  making  stone,  to  whose  white  summits,  as  much  as 

the  bread  Might,'  the  original  of  which  is  to  the  highest  of  them  being  covered  with 

not  incorrectly  translated  by  Wickliff,  *  sour-  perpetual  snow,  it  owes  its  appellation,  Le- 

dow'  (so  in  German,  tauirteig)^  represents  banon,  or  the  whiu  mountain. 

Hebrew  terms  which  signify  lobe  *  sour' and  Varying  in  elevation,  it  reaches  to  the 
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dialrlet      B;  '  the  bi*«i  of  Lebanon'  (CuiL  vii.  4)  Ja 

;ipise* ;     meant,  eiibn  id  eleviuon  or  some  eleguit 

edifice  on  Ihe  moiuiuin  whioh  oommuided 

■  Tiew  of  the  pandise  in  which  Uj  Duoaseas. 

■  The  faouH  of  the  forett  of  Lebanon,'  built 
bj  Solomon,  was  a  palaoe  conatracud  ot 
wood  from  Lebanon,  ot  pluwd  hi  soma  lonlj 
■pot  within  It*  limits.  To  Palntine,  which 
waa  poorlj  npplied  with  wood,  the  tieea 
gf  Lebanon  were  ot  great  Talae.  and  became 
ol)jaeti  of  high  ngard  and  pleaennble  ai- 
■oeiatJona  (comp.  1  Kingi  T.  II.  9  Kinga 
>lT.  a.  Pi.  lail.  06;  icii.  13.  Cant.  It.  tf). 

I  itself,  from  it!  hnga  maesea 
aspect,  rame  u>  be  a  aymbol 
(Ia.nn.  3;  tx.  IS). 


flu  eaaMm  border  is  onfyoitfal ;  the  weatem 
•dnita  of  oDltora.  On  the  eontrarj,  in  the 
Anti-Lebanon  range,  the  eastern  is  fertile, 
tfaa  weatem  barren.  The  nngea  pment 
Ihelr  bare  aidea  to  eaeh  other,  ao  that  the 
tallef  whioh  Ihe;  form  la  bordemd  bj  deasrt 
nplanda.  The  only  eonaiderable  rlren  are 
the  Jordan  and  the  Oronles.  In  genetal,  Le- 
banm,  oompared  with  other  high  lands,  ia 
poor  in  water,  fhr  frran  eight  to  nine  months 
in  the  Tear  no  rain  falls.  Thi*  fact  may 
8  general  absence 
...ntwealthwhich  Lebanon 

ir  and  other  trees  has  long  LEECH,  or  HOBSELEECH,  mentifmed 
diaappeaied.  All  that  remain  tOnn  a  wood  only  onee  in  the  Bible  (Prov.  xu.  10),  is  a 
ot  abonl  a  mile  in  chnnit  (see  Csdab).  small  water  eerpent,  noted  for  iti  thirst  for 
The  ohist  prodncta  of  the  diatiiet  now  ate  blood  (whenoe,  probably,  tha  name,  from 
ailk,  lobaoeo,  oil,  ootlan,  and  wine  (Hos.  a  not  denoting  eamssi  desire;  oomp.  Uch- 
xiv.  T).  One  apeoiea,  namely,  ita  ao-callsd  erons,  lidlierish,  L.  (jguiias).  Its  Hebrew 
gold  wine,  is  hi^y  Talaed  among  the  Chris-  original,  galraUk,  whose  root-brm  has  ths 
tians  of  Syria.  The  present  population  of  two  essential  letters  i  and  fr,  ot  the  words 
the  dietriat  amonnta  to  1,400,000.  above  given,  has  passed  through  the  Arabic 

In  ancient  times,  I^banon,  being  well  inlotheword 'ghoule.afkbnlonsAimalemon- 
coTsrad  with  trees,  of  which  some  were  odo-  slerdelighdng  in  destroying  men,  disioterring 
riferoos,  was  famed  for  Its  gratefnl  perfomes,  dead  bodies,  and  dealing  in  Irsglral  rites; — 
as  well  ss  its  TSgetable  riches,  and  the  s^ams  a  hlood-ancker,  a  Timpire.  Appropriately 
of  water  which  it  sent  from  ita  weatem  sidea  is  the  leech,  whose  two  daoghters  show  how 
into  the  sea  (Cant  It.  II,  14,  Ifi.  Hoa.  ily.  insatlabls  they  are  by  always  crying  'QiTe, 
7,  eV  give !'  set  at  the  head  of  the  four  things  that 

By   'dM   Tslley   of  Lebanon'  (Josh.   xi.      are  never  satisfied   (ID).     In  the  falavkah 
IT),  Cale-Syria  Is  hardly  meant,  but  aome     of  Proverbs,   Herder  saw  the   Destiny  ot 
vale  mnning  bora  the  mounlaiB  southwards     oriental  table,  which,  like  '  hell  and  dflstrno- 
Into  Palestine,  perhaps  that  in  which  Baoias     tion'  (irvii.  20),  ia 'never  foD.' 
(Dan)  lay.     '  The  wood  of  Lebanon '  (CanL  In  Syria,  brooks  and  basins  ot  foantains 

Ui.  9)  has  been  said  to  beeedar;  hot  Laba-  abound  with  leeches,  which  often  caaae  men 
Don  prodnoed  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  it  and  horses  great  annoyance  by  getting  into 
is  not  easy  now  to  itetermine  to  which  of  their  moulhs.  When  ahoree  is  the  auiferer, 
tbes*  this  distinolive  ^ipellation  was  ^plied.     the  leech  fixes  itself  in  the  soft  parts  of  the 
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janer  month,  And  remains  diere  some  days  loan  are  strictly  forbidden.  In  the  sabbath 
before  it  beeomes  swelled  to  a  size  sufficient  year,  hence  called  '  the  year  of  release/  debts 
for  its  detection  and  retraction.  The  acci-  and  mortgages  were  to  be  universally  given 
dent  is  sometimes  very  injurious  to  human  up  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  uq,  DeuL  xv.  1,  le^.), 
beings.  Many  of  Bonaparte's  soldiers  in  when  an  Israelite  who  had  sold  himself  to  a 
Egypt  were  bled  into  a  consumption  by  brother  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  (Ezod.  xxl. 
leeches  taken  into  the  mouth  with  their  0.  Lev.  zzv.  2,  ttq.).  It  was,  however,  ex- 
drink.  The  Arabs,  when  they  have  a  doubt,  pressly  forbidden  to  compel  a  creditor  to 
strain  the  water.  serve  as  a  bond-servant  (Lev.  xxv.  89). 

LEES  (Q.  Utgtm,  F.  Ht),  that  which  Uff  Tet  the  law  appears  to  have  been  broken 

or  is  at  the  bottom,  Mdtment  (L.  atdeo,  '  I  (2  Kings  iv.  1),  and  in  later  periods  oppres- 

sit '),  stands  for  the  Hebrew  ikmartmnf  friiich,  aion  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  was  not  un- 

tmrn  a  root  having  the  idea  of  thickness,  is  common  (Is.  1. 1.  Neh.  v.  6.  Matt  xviil.  20)  ; 

translated  also  *  dregs '  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8).  'Wine  and  under  the  Romans,  the  rigour  which 

on  tiiie  lees,'  in  Is.  xxv.  d,  signifies  darifled  marked  their  own  code,  and  which  more 

wine,  having  the  rich  flavour  and  odour  than  once  brought  Uieir  state  to  the  brink  of 

(Jer.  ]dviii.  11)  of  the  fruit  extracted  by  a  ruin,  seems  to  have  intruded  itself  into  the 

slow  process,  in  remaining  in  contact  with  usages  of  the  Jews  (Matt  v.  26 ;  xviii.  80). 

the  sediment  deposited  during  fBrmentation.  In  relation  both  to  this  severity  and  to  the 

In  order  to  promote  clarification,  wine  was  Mosaic  requirement  that  an  Israelite  should 

passed  from  vessel  to  vessel.    The  omission  lend  to  a  brother  without  interest,  our  Lord, 

of  this  process  caused  the  liquor  to  be  thick  as  a  part  of  his  general  eode  of  benevolence 

and  heavy.    Hence  *  to  be  settled  (thickened  by  i^ch  he  completed  the  law,  commanded 

or  curdled)  on  the  lees/  mesns  to  be  stupid  his  disciples  to  lend  to  fhe  indigent,  what- 

and  indocile  (Jer.  xlviii.  11.  Zeph.  i.  12).  ever  their  country,   'hoping   for   nothing 

LEGION  (L.),  a  body  of  Roman  soldien  again'  (Luke  vi.  84,  80). 
consisting  of  trom  three  to  six  thousand        The  ordinsnoes  of  Moses  in  regard  to 

and  more  men  (see  Cbxtubiov)  ;  hence  a  loans  must  be  viewed  in  their  connection 

large,  indefinite  number  (Mark  v.  9.  Luke  with  his  agrarian  laws,  which,  making  God 

viii  80;  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  08).    This  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  land,  imposed  as  of 

one  of  ttioee  Latin  words  which,  agreeably  right  such  burdens  on  ite  possessors  as 

to  the  written  history  of  the  times,  show  that  seemed  good  to  him  for  tiie  promotion  of 

Judea  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  under  the  general  welfare,  the  support  of  an  ap- 

the  Ibreign  yoke  of  the  Romans.    How  deeply  proadi  to  equality  of  social  condition,  and 

imprinted  on  the  popular  mind  that  galling  die  partieular  benefit  of  the  ordinsrily  neg- 

bunlen  was,  appears  lh)m  the  fiust,  that  (and  lected  dass,  the  poor  and  indigent    Loans 

in  the  text  cited  above)  the  Gadarene  maniac  might  the  more  readily  and  safely  be  made 

employed  this  military  Roman  term.    His  where  in  general  they  were  sure  to  come 

doing  so  also  aids  us  to  see  that  his  notions  back  in  a  few  years.    The  system  was  in 

on  demoniacal  possession  were  of  an  impure,  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  and  aims 

earthly  origin.  of  the  Mosaic  polity.    It  manifested  special 

LENDING  (T.,  connected  with  loan,  G.  care  towards  tfiose  who  were  most  in  need 

darMka)  was  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  as  a  of  ears.    It  tended  to  restrain  the  Hebrews 

du^  which  they  owed  to  their  needy  brediren,  ham  trade  with  foreigners  and  keep  them 

ibom  whom  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  in*  an  agricultural  people.    It  prevented  gorge- 

torest,  though  they  might  take  interest  from  ous  wealth  and  abject  poverty — the  two 

foreigners  (Deut  xv.  7,  8.  Exod.  xxiL  20.  great  evils  of  our  present  social  condition — 

Ps.  xxxviL  26).    In  degenerate  times,  usury  evils  which  are  fhll  of  danger.    The  partl- 

was  taken   (Ps.  xv.  0)  and  severely  oon»  cular  requiremente  of  the  Mosaic  law  are 

demned  (Prov.  xxviii.  8.    Ezek.  xviii.  6.  not  binding  on  Christians,  but  they  may 

Jer.  XV.  10).    In  ite  condemnation  we  see  learn  ftom  them  a  lesson  of  benevolence. 

reason  to  think  that  the  laws  of  Moses  on  The  present  disposition  of  landed  property, 

this  point  were  not  totslly  neglected,  since  founded  solely  on  the  ric^t  of  conquest, 

their  inflnence  is  traceable  in  the  moral  sense  needs  mitigation  by  virtue  of  the  influence 

of  dM  nation.    Pledges  might  be  taken,  but  of  high  moral  considerations,  which  political 

were  to  be  restored  (Esek.  xviii.  7),  and  economy  cannot,  and  popular  systems  of 

should  not  consist  of  tiie  widow's  ox  (Job  religion  will  not,  ftimish.    Money  is  indeed 

xxiv.  8)  or  the  hand-mill  (Deut  xxiv.  6) ;  property,  and  for  ite  use  those  who  own  II 

and  if  the  large  dosk  that  envdoped  the  may  legitimately  claim  a  fair  return.    But 

body,  and  sometimes  was  the  only  article  of  the  wealth,  not  the  labour,  of  a  country, 

dress,  were  taken,  it  was  to  be  returned  should  be  made  to  bear  ite  burdens.    Were 

before  night,  when  it  would  be  specidly  this  the  case,  the  indigence  which  leads  to 

needed  (Exod.  xxii.  26,  27.   Deut  xxiv.  borrowing  would,  under  a  good  system  of 

12,  18).    In  the  latter  passage,  rudeness  education,  disappear.  Meanwhile,mostneed- 

and  force  in  obtaining  the  restoration  of  ths  fid  is  it  that  the  iron  rigidnesa  of  onr  present 
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system  should  be   softened  bj  the  genial  living  in  mountain  districts,  yet  larking  in 

spirit  of  Christian  love.  the  haunts  of  men.    We  are  safe  in  adding 

The  passage  in  Matt.  xviiL  2d,  in  which  that  it  was  one  of  the  greater  spoUed  cats ; 
the  creditor  sells  not  only  the  property,  but  but  whether  tlie  felit  U^rdtu  (leopard),  or 
the  wife  and  children,  of  his  debtor  in  order  felts  pardtu,  is  not  so  clear.  Nor,  indeed, 
to  procure  payment,  points  to  a  too  general  do  these  two  animals  appear  to  have  been 
practice  in  the  ancient  world,  by  which  chil-  quite  satisfactorily  distinguished.  Winer, 
dren  were  held  responsible  for  their  fathers'  however,  and  Smith  decide  in  favour  of  the 
debts.  Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  father  panther,  which  is  found  in  Syria,  and  ap- 
could  not  pay  his  debts,  his  son  was  obliged  pears  anciently  to  have  abounded  in  Pales- 
to  perform  the  duty,  or  lie  in  prison  till  he  tine.  In  Dan.  vii.  6,  the  third  kingdom  is 
died.  From  the  danger  of  such  a  fate  was  denoted  by  Psnther,  in  allusion  to  &e  cele- 
Cimon  rescued,  when  suffering  imprisonment  rity  with  which  Alexander  carried  his  con* 
on  account  of  a  fine  to  the  state  incurred  quering  arms  from  west  to  east 
by  his  father,  Hiltiades,  who  gained  the  LEPBOST  (G.),  a  disease  indigenous  in 
battle  of  Marathon  and  died  in  prison  be-  Egypt  and  Asia  (comp.  2  Kings  v.),  was  one 
cause  unable  to  pay  the  same  penalty.  In-  of  the  most  destructive  plagues  incident  to 
deed,  in  Athens,  Rome,  and  Asia,  children  the  Israelites  (Dent  zxiv.  8 ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
were  sold  into  slavery  for  tlie  liquidation  of  iii.  29.  2  Kings  v.  27)  ;  which  is,  therefore, 
their  parents'  debts.  The  compulsion  used  mentioned  as  among  ^  severest  of  Ood's 
by  the  creditor  in  verse  28,  was  allowed  by  punishments  (Numbers  xii.  0, 10.  2  Cbron. 
the  Boman  law.  The  '  tormentors'  men-  xxvi.  19),  and  on  account  of  being  under  the 
tioned  in  verse  d4,  were  a  species  of  inqui-  influence  of  which,  ancient  historians  have 
sitors,  who  were  even  enjoined  to  employ  fabled  that  the  Hebrews  were  driven  from 
foree  in  order  to  extort  from  imprisoned  Egypt  The  leprosy,  which  first  sppears  in 
debtors  a  knowledge  of  their  resources  and  the  skin,  and  then,  entering  the  cellular  tex- 
compel  them  to  miJie  payment  Those  who  ture,  slowly  spreads  over  the  body,  even  to 
could  neither  by  themselves  nor  their  friends  the  bones,  marrow,  and  joints,  is  easily  pro- 
satisfy  their  creditors,  were  left  in  Ihe  power  pagated,  so  as  to  extend  to  children  of  the 
of  the  latter.  See  i2aff}isiaU(«r  Morgeiiiafid,  fourth  generation  (2  Sam.  iii.  29),  in  such 
V.  70.  a  manner  that  the  disorder  gradually  loses 

LENTILES  (L.  Utu,  *  a  small  bean ')  are  its  virulence,  and  at  last  appears  for  the  most 
a  species  of  vegetable,  of  the  leguminous  part  only  in  foul  teeth,  offensive  breath,  and 
kind,  comprising  beans,  peas,  and  olher  eat-  sickly  looks.  The  development  of  it  is  pro- 
able  pulse,  which  grew  abimdantly  in  Egypt,  moted  by  damp,  marshy  air,  want  of  elean- 
the  actual  preparation  of  food  from  which,  liness,  and  eating  fkt,  oily  food. 
iuWilkinson's  opinion,  may  be  seen  in  paint-  Two  kinds  of  leprosy  may  be  speeifled: 
ing  on  the  monuments,  and  which  is  still  I.  tht  tokUe  Upranf,  which  prevailed  among 
used  in  Western  Asia  for  making  '  a  pot-  the  Hebrews  (2  Kings  v.  27.  Exod.  iv.  6. 
tags ' — to  use  the  words  of  Shaw — '  of  a  Numb.  xiL  10),  and  was  henoe  celled  Upra 
chocolate  colour ;'  hence  the  term  '  red '  ap-  Mosaien,  Descriptions  of  it  may  be  found 
plied  to  this  palateble  dish  in  the  narrative  in  Lev.  xiii.  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19).  In 
of  Jacob  and  Esau  (Oen.  xxv.  80 ;  compare  decided  cases,  the  entire  skin  assumes  a 
2  Samuel  xvii.  28;  xxiiL  11.  Ezekieliv.  9).  glassy  white,  swollen,  and  strained  appear- 
Lentiles  formed  a  staple  article  of  food  among  ance ;  on  the  forehead,  nose,  &e.,  it  is  dry  as 
the  people  of  Egypt,  the  parts  of  which  near-  leather,  yet  soft ;  it  sometimes  bursts  so  as 
est  Palestine,  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelu-  to  form  ulcers.  The  extremities  sweU,  the 
Slum,  produced  the  best  Not  remote  is  the  nails  fsll  off,  the  eyelids  turn  up,  the  hair 
only  district  of  the  Holy  Land,  namely  Phi-  comes  away  (Lev.  xiit  42),  or  is  covered 
listia,  where  Scripture  presents  it  as  actn-  with  an  ill-smelling  scab.  The  senses  lose 
ally  growing  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  If  the  len-  their  susceptibility;  the  eyes  part  with  their 
til  was  common  in  the  country,  it  is  curious  brightness,  are  very  tender,  and  gutter  al- 
tbat  we  find  so  little  said  of  it  in  the  Bible,  ways ;  f^m  the  nose  runs  a  filthy  liquid. 
Hence  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  as  At  last  the  sick  person  dies  of  wasting,  tor- 
the  produce  of  another  thou^  neighbouring  mented  with  thint  Sometimes  the  leprosy 
laud,  it  was  comparatively  rare  wiUi  the  pa-  breaks  out  of  itself,  and  the  leper  becomes 
triarehs,  and  so  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  white  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
dainty — a  view  which  seems  to  afford  aid  in  of  his  foot  (Lev.  xiiL  12,109.;  eomp*  2  Kings 
the  explanation  of  Esau's  snirendering  even  v.  27). 

his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  The  second  kind  is  termed  eUphantiatU, 

LEOPABD    is    the    English    rendering  <the  bolch  of  Egypt' (Deut  xxviu.  27),  in 

(Cant  iv.  8.  Isaiah  xi.  6.   Jer.  v.  6;  xiii.  28.  which  country  it  is  indigenous.     It  is  cha- 

Hos.  xiii.  7.  Habb.  i.  8)  of  a  word,  tiamtftr,  racterised  by  blotches  and  buttons  on  the 

which,  according  to  the  passages  just  re-  face  and  on  the  limbs,  which  have  the  sixe 

ferred  to,  denotes  a  swift,  spotted  animal,  at  fint  of  a  pea,  and  then  of  a  walnut  or 
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hen's  egg.    SeTere  pain  is  not  connected  plained  in  the  legal  phrase;  '  without  let  or 

with  the  disorder,  and  eruptions  appear  to  hindranoe.*    Shakspere  (Hen.  V.  &,  2)  sayi^ 

only  a  small  extent     Towards  the  end  arise  •  And  my  speech  entreats 

ulcers  which  are  not  very  painful,  but  give  That  I  may  know  tlu  let,  why  gentle  Peace 

out  a  bloody  and  offensive  matter.    The  ex-  ?>>oj»ld  ">»*  expel  theMinconventoices, 

tremidea  g^ually  die,  and  as  the  ulcers  And  Wcm  n.  with  her  former  qusUtie..' 

destroy  the  bones  and  sinews,  separate  them*  LETTEB  (F.  Uttre,  *  a  letter  of  the  al- 

selves  ^m  the  body.     The  eonntenanee  phabet,'  from  the  L.  iitsra,  and  that  proba- 

■wells  and  shines;  the  look  is  fixed  and  wild;  bly  fronm  lino,  *I  smear;'  as  letters  were 

the  eye  is  globular,  and  runs  continually ;  among  the  Bomans  formed  by  mai^  made 

all  the  senses  are  doll  (Job  xvi.  16)  ;  the  on  wax  spread  on  tablets,  and  obliterated  to 

voice  becomes  weak ;  the  speech  can  scarcely  obtain  a  smooth  snrfMe  on  which  to  form 

be  understood;  even  entire  dumbness  some-  othen,  by  the  inverted  or  broad  end  of  the 

times  ensues.  Then  also  arise  an  insatiable  stylut  or  pen),  whieh  in  Luke  xxiii.  88,  refers 

voracity  and  sexual  impulse.    The  disorder  to  the  signs  of  the  alphabet,  generaUy  in 

of  the  mind  sometimes  reaches  the  highest  Scripture  denotes  an  epistle,  being  used  in 

degree  of  melancholy.    Night  is  troubled  by  both  the  singular  and  tiie  plural  form  (Ezra 

want  of  sleep  and  by  frightful  dreams.    The  iv.  7.  3  Kings  xx.  13)  ;  though  *  letters '  in 

elephantiasis  often  falls  into  the  feet,  which  Jchn  viL  15,  is  equivalent  to  Jewish  learn- 

then  swell  terribly,  becoming  hard  and  tight,  ing,  the  intimation  being  that  our  Lord  was 

■o  as  to  resist  impressions  firom  the  fingers,  not,  as  Strauss  represents  him,  a  rabbi,  or 

and  acquire  a  chapped,  scaly  kind  of  skin,  doctor  *  learned  in  the  law.'    It  can  scarcely 

The  patient  in  other  respects  feels  well,  and  be  doubted  that  the  enemies  who  had  per- 

niay  live  twenty  or  more  years.    A  remedy  sons!  knowledge  of  Jesus,  were  more  likely 

has  not  yet  been  found.  Death  often  ensues  than  a  modem  speculatist  to  know  what 

suddenly  alter  a  fever,  sometimes  in  oonse-  were  his  real  character  and  resources  in 

quence  of  suffocation.  Most  have  accounted  regard  to  human  learning  and  social  posi- 

Job's  disease  to  be  the  elephantiasis  (Job  tion.  Butif  the  Saviour^s  wisdom  and  power 

ii.  7;  oomp.  Deut  xxviiL  37, 85),  with  peou-  were  not  firom  below,  they  must  have  been 

liarities  of  which  several  of  his  symptoms  from  above.    His  own  claims  and  the  tenor 

accord   (xvi  8  ;  xix.  20 ;  xxx.  14),  while  of  his  history  eorrsspond  with  the  probabi- 

others  (viL  5 ;  xvL  8 ;  xix.  17)  are  thought  lities  of  the  case  (John  iii.  81,  Mg.). 

to  ooirespond  better  with  the  black  leprosy,  *  Letter'  is  used  by  Paul  as  denoting  the 

to  which  Jahn  gives  the  preference  and  Wi-  Mosaic  polity,  more  especially  in  its  ceremo- 

ner  inclines.    The  two  may  be  mingled ;  in  nial  relations  (Bom.  ii.  27, 29 ;  vii.  6.  2  Cor. 

poetry  a  strictly  pathological  deseiiption  is  ilL  6),  the  very  minuteness  of  which  required 

not  to  be  expected.  the  requisite  ordinances  to  be  put  in  writing; 

As  leprosy  was  common  in  Palestino,  its  so  that  the  world,  which  has  at  length  gone 
great  lawgiver  directed  special  attention  to  this  far  in  freeing  itself  from  the  fetters  of  the 
IHghtfrd  disorder.  Wi^  wonderftal  accuracy  outward  observances  ei^oined  by  Moses,  is 
did  he  (Lev.  xiii.)  set  forth  the  mesns  of  indebted  to  that  great  man  for  the  promo- 
knowing  (diogncm)  its  commencements.  He  tion  and  perpetuation,  and  peihi^  to  his 
consigned  the  care  and  treatment  of  sick  or  race  for  the  invention,  of  letters.  See  Book. 
suspected  persons  to  the  priests.  When  they  Letters,  that  is  epistles,  are  l^requently 
deelared  a  person  to  be  afflicted  with  leprosy,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  weH  as 
he  was  held  to  be  unclean,  and  as  such  cut  the  New  (2  Kings  v.  5.  Acts  xxii.  5^.  The 
off  from  intercourse  with  others,  his  unhappy  earliest  letter  on  record  is  that  which  David 
condition  being  made  known  by  dear  out-  sent  to  Joab,  commanding  the  destruction 
ward  signs  (Lev.  xiii.  45).  Generally,  lepers  of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xL  14) ;  so  true  is  it  that 
were  obliged  to  keep  without  the  city  (46.  the  best  instruments  can  be  tamed  to  the 
Numb.  V.  2,  $eq, ;  xii.  10,  14,  Mg.  2  Kings  vilest  purposes.  Somewhat  less  discredit- 
vii.  8 ;  XV.  5.  Joseph.  Apion,  i  81.  Antiq.  able  was  ihe  letter  which  Saul  desired  and 
iiL  11,  8.  Jew.  War.  v.  5,  6).  They  do  not  obtained  of  the  high-priest,  urging  on  the 
appear  to  have  been  confined,  but,  as  now,  Jews  of  Dsmascus  the  persecution  of  the 
wandered  about  (Matt.  viii.  8.  Luke  v.  12;  infant  chureh  in  that  seat  of  bigotry  (Acts 
xvlL  12 ), yet  keeping  at  a  distance  from  others  ix.  1,  Mf . ).  In  favour  of  mental  liberty  were 
(xvii.  12).  According  to  Lif^tfoot,  they  were  the  tone  and  tendency  of  the  letter  whieh  was 
not  even  excluded  from  the  synagogue.  He  put  forth  by  the  apostolic  eonnoil  (Acts  xv. 
who  had  been  cured  of  the  leprosy  was,  under  23),  and  which  formed  die  nucleus  of  the 
the  direction  of  the  priests,  to  go  through  priceless  literature  that,  in  the  short  space 
certain  ceremonies  and  acts  of  purification  of  some  forty  years,  the  genius  of  the  new 
(Lev.  xiv. ;  comp.  Matt.  viii.  4).  religion  caused  to  appear,  and  of  which  its 

LET  (T.  Saxon  iottaa, 'to  hinder;*  comp.  vital  power  has  preserved  so  much  down  to 

Uoe)  is,  in  Bom.  L 18  (comp.  Numbera  xxii.  the  present  hour ;  now,  God  be  praised ! 

0,  aarg.),  an  old  word  signifying  to  delay,  never  to  perish, 

impede,  and  prerent.    It  is  fonnd  and  ex-  In  the  East,  however,  letten  were,  and  still 
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•re,  by  do  meauB  so  comnMm  as  wiCli  us.  her  husband's  heart  to  her  own*  rfiaoe  she 

Skill  in  writing  not  being  widely  diffbaed,  had  now  borne  him  three  sons.    When,  with 

messages  were  sent  and  answers  received  by  his  lkther»  Levi  had  passed  into  Canaan, 

word  of  month  (Momb.  zxiv.  12.  Judges  zL  and  while  yet  the  position  of  the  family  in 

13.   1  Sam.  xi.  9.  2  Sam.  zL  23, 25.  1  Kings  the  midst  of  strangers,  if  not  enemies,  was 

XX.  6.   Job  i.  14).    When  writing  was  em-  unstable,  he  took  a  sanguinary  revenge  on 

ployed  (2  Kings  v.  0 ;  x.  I),  letters  were  sent  the  Hivites,  the  son  of  whose  king  had  abused 

by  special  messengers  (2  Kings  xix.  14),  ot  Dinah,  Levi's  fbll  sister,  at  a  time  when  the 

were  entrusted  to  travellers  (Jer.  xxiz.  1).  seniors  of  the  two  tribes  were  eoming  to 

The  Hebrew  prinees  despatched  theirs  by  satisfactory  terms  of  accommodation  (Gen. 

couriers  (2  Chron.  xxz.  6 ;  see  Chxbxthi-  xxxiv.),  and  thus,  together  with  Simeon,  his 

Txs).  The  Persian  transmitted  their  will  over  ffiUow-worker  in  the  letribntioD,  brought  on 

the  wide  extent  of  their  empire  by  posts,  who,  himself  his  father^s  permanent  displeasure, 

in  travelling  onward,  received  and  gave  re-  which  strongly  expressed  itself  even  in  die 

lief  (Esth.  viii.  10).    Commendatory  letters  patriarch's  Ust  moments,  especially  by  the 

were  given  in  the  early  Christian  church  threat  that  his  descendants  ^ould  not  have 

(2  Cor.  iU.  i).  Boyal  epistles,  if  not  others,  a  portion  of  land  in  the  common  inheritance 

were  commonly  seeled  (1  Kings  xxL  8);  a  (xlix.  5—7;  comp.  Numb,  xxvi  62). 
seal  to  give  and  cUy  to  receive  the  impres-  l  wni  divide  them  la  Jaeot, 

•ion,  ars  spoken  of  m  Job  xxxviii.  14.    *  An  And  Matter  them  in  UiaeL 

open  letter'  Is  mentioned  as  •  remarkable        When  Levi  went  down  into  Egypt,  he  had 

thing  (Neh.  vL  5),  probably  in  this  p^^Mige  three  eons,  Oershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari 

intended  to  Intimate  contempt  (xlvi.  11),  throuf^  whom  he  became  the 

'  Letters  of  commendmtion'  (2  Cor.  ilL  1),  founder  of  •  tribe  on  which  Moses  conlieired 

which  attested  the  good  character  of  trsvel-  epeeial   diatinctfon    (Dent  xxxiL  8 — 11; 

lers^and  beapdke  for  them  the  kind  •tisntions  oomp.  Exod.  vL  16,  Mg.)*    Le^l  reached  the 

of  othere,  were  enetom^iy  of  old  uid  among  age  of  187  yeers. 

the  earliest  Christians.    This  wa^  a  natural        LEVI,  one  of  die  twelve  tribes,  deriving 

expression  of  friendly  feeling  and  good-wiU.  its  origin  firom  the  third  son  of  Jacob  1^ 

The  Jews  gave  similar  letters  of  recommenda-  Leah,  was  in  the  first  numbering  of  the 

tion.    The  Latins  also  had  something  simi-  people  by  Moses  found  to  comprise  22,000 

lar  in  their  teiaerc  kotj^Ualitatu,  melee  (Numb.  ilL  15,  43),  who  on  the  se- 

Paul  received  from  the  high-priest  letters  oond  numbering,  shortly  before  the  invssion 
to  the  synsgogues  at  Damascus,  with  a  view  of  Canaan,  had  not  grown  to  more  than 
to  the  suppression  of  Ihe  cause  of  Christ  In  28,000  (Numb.  xxvi.  57,  62),  sn  increase 
that  city.  Wherever  the  Jews  were  permit-  so  alight  that,  with  so  prolific  a  people  as 
ted  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  that  Israel,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  suppo- 
Is  throughout  the  Bomsn  empire,  the  syna-  sition  diat  the  tribe  in  the  intervening  gene- 
gogue  had  authority  over  its  members,  that  ration  had  been  in  the  wilderness,  or  some 
is  over  Hebrews,  but  not  to  the  infliction  of  other  situation  similarly  adverse  to  well- 
death.  The  authorities  of  the  synsgogues  being  and  augmentation.  While  yet  In  the 
were  aasoeialed  together  and  communicated  desert,  and  while  the  affairs  of  Israel  were 
one  with  another  for  the  exertion  of  general  vibrating  on  a  alender  point,  this  tribe  came 
authority  over  their  feUow-believers.  forward  of  their  own  accord  to  punish  the 

Letters  and  other  documents,  instead  of  senseless  idolatry  and  impious  treason  into 
being  folded  lor  transmission,  are  in  Persia,  which  the  people  fell  with  the  golden  calf 
at  the  preaent  day,  closely  rolled,  and  are  (Exod.  xxxIL  25).  For  this  service  in  so 
sealed  ij  means  of  a  narrow  strip  of  strong  delicate  a  juncture,  Moeea,  who  belonged  to 
paper,  like  a  piece  of  ribbon  or  tape,  woand  tiie  tribe,  rewarded  its  members  with  the 
tii^tly  around  the  middle  of  the  roll,  and  best  fevours  he  had  to  bestow,  in  selecting 
attached  by  a  species  of  wax  or  gum.  A  sea),  it  for  the  high  service  of  the  sanctuary.  In 
bearing  the  name  or  titles  of  the  writer,  is  order  to  render  their  consecration  more  bind- 
sometimes  enstamped  with  ink  upon  the  roO,  Ing  and  impressive,  the  members  of  the 
where  it  is  futened.  The  superscription  is  tribe  were  solemnly  taken  instead  and  in 
written  with  the  pen  near  one  end.  The  seal,  redemption  of  the  fint-bom,  who,  in  virtue 
with  ink,  is  used  within,  instead  of  the  writ-  of  their  being  spared  when  the  Egyptians 
ten  signature  of  the  author,  though  some-  were  smitten,  belonged  as  of  right  to  Jehovah 
times  both  are  inserted.  The  extensive  use  (Numb.  iii.  5,  teq,;  comp.  Exod.  xiii.  12). 
and  high  importance  of  the  seal  in  the  East,  Since  the  number  of  the  Levites,  22,000,  fell 
forcibly  illustrates  the  figures  of  Scripture  short  of  the  number  of  the  first-born  of 
which  attach  to  it  such  sacred  solemnity  Israel,  22,278,  the  surplus  of  the  latter  was 
and  authority.  redeemed  by  the  payment  to  Ac  ssnctuary 

LEVI  {H,  joined;  Oen.  xxix.  34;  comp.  *of  five  shekels  apiece  by  the  poll'  (45 — 

Numb«  xviij.  2,  4),  the  third  son  of  Jacob  by  51).  ^^^ 

Leah,  received  his  nsme  from  the  assurance         LEVITES,  tiie  deseendanto  of  Levi,  whose 

felt  by  his  mother  that  his  biith  would  rivet  origin  as  an  official  body  has  been  described 
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b   lira  pnnou*  irtlole,  ware  divided    into  ciiiea  thirteen  wero  uelgnei)  Co  Ihs  priests,. 

Hq  dwHSiOrwhamone  cniuieted  otsitDpIs  and  tlis  renteining  thirtj-fiie  to  the  siraple 

Lvrilee,  tlia  other   of   Cohanim,  at  prieaW.  Leiile*  (Jcwli.  iii.  8,  <■;.)■     1^<  rerenues. 

Of  tlis    three  ghildien  of  LoTi   mentioaed  of  the  luter  aroae  from  liihes  of  lbs  pro- 

■boTa,  Kohath  had  four  loai,  the  eldeat  of  docta  of  the  liadB,  incladiDg  fmiC  Ireei,  and 

whocD,  Amram,  wu  btber  of  Auon  and  Tiueyarda,  u  well  u  eattle,  aacb  as  oieo, 

Hoaes  (Exod.  ri.  IS — 20).    The  lattai,  with  sheep,  and  goats.    In  their  inni,  the  Levilea 

•  rare  iiutanse  oT  aslf-denial,  sought  nothing  paid  a  tenth  of  their  tithe  for  Uie  sappon  of 

Ibr  bimaelf  in  lb«  high  honoora  and  holy  the  prieata.    The  Leritas  shared  In  ■  second 

ftinotioiuhehsd  loasaign,  biU,inan  eqnally  tithe,  expended  bj  the  Hebrem  in  pesee- 

raie  freedom  from  jealoosf,  nude  Aaion  hia  oflkrings  and  aoleinn  repasts  M  their  peri- 

bioltaer    the  root  of    the    saoerdoUl   order  odical  iritiH  to  the  central  sanctnaiy.     To 

among  ths  laraelilcs.    In  Ibelineof  Aaion'a  these  repeats  the  Levi  lea  were  iniited.    Every 

immediate  oflhpring  the  priesthood  vaa  oan-  third  year  the  aeoond  tithe  iras  to  be  entirely 

fined.    &U  the  other  desaenJants  of  I,eTi  diTidad  in   ereiy  loeality  unong  the  poor, 

fbrmad  the  Lefilea,  among  whom  were  the  whether  Hebrews  or  strsngers ;   on  «hii4i 

deseandantaof  UosesblinselC    The  LeTiles,  occasions  the  Lerilea  ware  not   forgotten 

diTided  into  ftmilies,  of  which  each  had  a  (Lst.  ixtIL  80 — 82.  Himib.  iriii.  SI.   Daab 

head   or  naa,  were,  nnder  the  priceU,   Ih*  iIt.   22—29).      They  had    also   a  part   in 

aerrasta  and  gnardians  of  the  aanotnary,  the  spoils    of  war,  thongb,   according    to 

•ninnd  which  they,  ai  its  keepers,  had  their  Joaei^ns,  they  were  not  required  to  take 

atation  (see  Cup),  and  cenain  offioea  in  part  in  battle   (Nnmb.  mi.  47.   Joseph, 

oonnsation  with  wluehlhsy had  todlacharg*.  Antiq.  lit.  13,  4).    The  law  did  notpreseribe 

In  the  desert,  for  Inalanee,  they  bore  the  (or  Ihem,  as  It  did  for  fht  priests,  a  pemiliar 

(abemaela  and  ita  ntcnaOs  when  the  eamp  eoetame,  though  in  3  Chron.  *,  12,  they 

waa  broken  ap   (Nomb.  i.  00,  Mf.).    At*  appear,  when   singing,  'anayed  In   while 

later  period  thn  gosrded  the  temple,  irtiieh  linen.'    If  this  were  a  onstoni,  it  must  ban 

they  opened,  dosed,  and  kept  dean.    Its  fallen  into  diaoae;  for  Jnat  before  the  end 

(drnitnn  and  sacred  thinga  were  in  their  of  the  Jewlah  kingdom  the  Leviles  obtained 

keeping,  and  by  their  handa  the  ahew-bread  leave  '  to  wear  linen  garmcnti  aa  well  as  lbs 

and  atika  rsqidsites  for  worship  were  pre-  prieata'  (Joeeph.  Antiq.  ii.  9,  0),  onless 

parad.    Ths  nrcnuas  of  the  temple,  and  ita  the  change  lay  in  bringing  the  garmenta  of 

mpplies  of  maal,  oil,  ineenia,  wen  under  the  former  into  a  nearer  reaemblanoe  to  those 

(beir  oharge  (1  Obion,  ix.).    tinder  David,  of  the  latter. 

Ibe  grand  humoniea  of  Ibe  ismple-worehip        LEVIATHAN  is  the  Hebrew  original  in 

ware  anualaed  by  torn.    Then,  ladeed,  waa  En^iab  letters,  oar  translator*  not  bsTing 

U  that  the  Lavideal  inatitot*  begu  ta  m-  been  able  to  determine  irtnC  snimal  was 

Mive  Ita  (Oil  developmallt.    That  monaieb,  meant.    A  review  of  the  passages  in  which 

finding  the  nomber  of  Levilea  lo  be  83,00l>  the  word  ocean,  will  make  it  probable  that 

from  the  age  of  Ibiitj  years,  made  of  them  '  leviathan '  is  the  crocodile. 
34^000  asalataau  to  du  pritals,  1000  in 
ancoeaaiou  every  week  to  cash  of  tbe  twenty* 
fini  aaoerdotal  olaaaes ;  4000  were  keepers  or 
watchmen  of  the  holy  place;  4000  wen  iB- 
atramental  mnileians  anployad  in  pnUie 
worship  i  and  0000  administsnd  Jnstie* 
(1  Chnn.  niii.  3,  tf.).  ^  u 

The  installation  of  the  Levltes  look  plast  /  '' 

once  fur  all  with  great  soleiDnily,  nnder  the  /    . 

direction  of  kloaes  bimHtf  The  cenimaalea 
etmaiated  of  Inslrstions  and  eaori&oeB,  and 
the  Hebrewa,  by  their  tepMsentatitea,  the 
heada  of  tbe  Mbes,  set  them  ^art  by  impo- 
sition of  bands(Namb.  viii.S,  33).    AtBrst, 

the  dntiss  of  tbsir  ode*  began  at  twenty-  ^ 

five  and  tenntnalad  at  fifty  years  of  age  (39 

—08,  bnt  oomp.  tv,  8,  38,  80,  47).  At  a  The  term  leviathan  oeonrs  flnt  in  Job 
later  tliae,  Levilea,  when  twenty  years  old,  iiL  B  where  the  translator  seams  lo  have 
wereadmitledtothi^pabliedatieB  (SObran.  fbnnd  a  rererenca  to  the  enstoni  irf  hiring 
xnL  17.  EiraliLe).  prottaeiana)  monmen.  The  passage  appears 
Tbe  Vibe  of  Lrvi  did  not  partake  in  the  to  speak  of  persons  who,  in  ths  exereise  of 
landed  inheritaooa  of  larael,  except  so  far  fanoied  occult  resoureea.  were  thonght  to  pee- 
that  ihey  bad  the  right  of  oeenpjing  forty-  seas  a  power  for  evil  over  certain  days,  and 
eight  towns  chosen  in  ths  posseasions  of  to  be  able  tocall  mooiters  from  theirwilei7 
Ibaii  brethren,  ewdi  of  wbieh  had  ■  snbnrb  lairs  (ace  it  IDO).  Tbe  words  may  be  tran» 
of  WOO  eubita  in  every  direction.    Of  theae  tated — 
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•  Let  them  who  cuite  the  day  curee  It, 
Than  who  aze  expert  to  rouee  leviatlian  1* 

In  Job  xli.  1  is  another  passage  contain- 
ing the  word,  which  WellbeloTed  thus  trans- 
lates : 

'  Canst  thou  draw  out  the  crocodile  with  a  bodkt 
Or  fiuten  a  cord  about  hl>  tongue  f 
Canet  thou  put  a  zeed  into  hit  note  f 
Or  pierce  his  jaw  with  an  iron  ring? 
Will  he  make  many  supplications  to  thee  ff 
Will  he  speak  soothing  words  to  thee  t 
Will  he  make  a  coTcnant  with  thee  t 
Canst  thou  take  him  as  a  serrant  for  cTer  f 
Canst  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird  f 
Canst  thou  bind  him  for  thy  maidens  1 
WQl  the  companies  (of  merchants)  purchase  him  ff 
Will  they  divide  him  among  the  traders  f 
Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  harpoons  ff 
And  with  flsh-speazs  his  headff 
Fix  thy  hand  firmly  upon  him ; 
Be  mindful  of  the  battle;  thou  wiU  not  repeat 

(the  blow). 
Lo,  the  expectation  of  him  will  pioTc  deceitful} 
At  the  very  sight  of  him,  will  not  a  man  fUlff 
No  one  is  so  fierce  as  to  rouse  him  up.' 

On  which  the  same  learned  authority  re- 
marks, 'The  description  ean  be  applied  to 
no  other  animal  than  the  crocodile  (Laeerta 
Croeodilut  Afneamu,  Linn.) ;  and  with  every 
thing  we  know  respecting  Uiat  animal,  it  ac- 
curately corresponds.'    This  is  the  opinion 
of  Bochart,  whom  most  writers  follow.    It  is 
confirmed  by  these  considerations.   The  cro- 
codile is  a  natural  inhabitant  of  the  Nile  and 
other  Asiatic  and  African  rivers;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  animal  is  re- 
ferred to  that  was  well  known  to  one  living 
in  the  ooontry  of  Job,  the  rather  because  the 
appeal  is  to  what  he  knows  of  the  works  of 
Ood.    The  general  description  agrees  with 
this  animaL     The  crocodile  is  ordinarily 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  though 
sometimes  it  reaches  the  length  of  thir^ 
feet     The  armour  with  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  covered  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of 
Nature's  workmanship.     In  the  fUll-grown 
animal  it  is  so  strong  and  thick  as  easily  to 
repel  a  ma8ke^baU.    The  mouih  is  of  vast 
width,  and  both  jaws  are  furnished  with  nu- 
merous sharp-pointed  teeth.    The  legs  are 
short  but  strong.    Except  when  pressed  by 
hunger,  or  for  tihe  purpose  of  depositing  its 
eggs,  it  seldom  leaves  tlie  water.     It  usually 
floats  along  the  surface,  to  seize  whatever 
animal  comes  within  its  reach.    If  this  me- 
thod fails,  it  approaches  Uie  bank,  and  waits 
in  the  sedges  for  its  prey.   Even  the  tiger  is 
thus  caught  and  destroyed.    A  third  reason 
for  holding  that  the  crocodile  is  here  meant, 
is,  that  a  description  has  just  been  given  (xl. 
15,  $eq,)  of  the  hippopotamus  (see  Bbhu- 
moth),  and  these  two  were  the  great  riyer- 
monsters  of  the  district  with  which  Job  was 
likely  to  be  acquainted.    They  also  appear 
together  in  ancient  paintings. 

In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  the  leviathan,  if  the  ero- 
dile,  the  Egyptian  prodigy,  may  be  put  by 
metaphor  for  Pharaoh.    In  Ps.  civ.  26,  the 


leviathan  is  represented  as  being  in  the  sea. 
If  by  sea  the  ocean  is  meant,  then  the 
crocodile  is  not  here  intended,  except  the 
term  leviathan  may  be  taken  in  the  general 
sense  of  a  monster  of  the  waters.  But  the 
Nile  itself  is  sometimes  termed  sea  (Ezekiel 
zxxii  2) ;  which  word  was  used  by  the  He- 
brews for  any  large  collection  of  waters,  as 
for  the  lake  of  Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  18 ;  viii. 
82).  Other  great  rivers  bore  the  name  of 
sea  (Is.  xxi.  1.  Jer.  li.  86). 

Isaiah  (xxvii.  1)  brings  before  us  levia- 
than as  '  the  piercing  serpent,  that  crooked 
serpent,  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea.*  This 
passage  seems  connected  with  the  fable  of 
the  Jews,  who  mention  a  serpent  so  large 
that  it  encompassed  the  whole  earth  (see  L 
417).  A  belief  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
marine  serpent  is  said  to  prevail  still  among 
the  Nestorians.  Olhers  have  here  found  a 
reference  to  Satan.  Milton  has,  not  in  vain, 
borrowed  from  his  own  imagination  when 
he  describes 

< that  aearbeast 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugeet,  that  swim  the  ocean-stream ; 
Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  totaa. 
The  pilot  of  some  snudl  night-foundered  skUT 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  teU, 
With  fixed  anelior  in  his  scaly  rind. 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea  and  wished  mom  delays.' 

Milton's  poetic  freedoms  may  remind  us 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  in  Hebrew,  more 
than  in  any  other  poetry,  especially  of  ancient 
times,   a  strictly  scientific  enumeration  of 
qualities,  or  a  rigid  adherence  to  verbal  con- 
gniity.     In  Ezekiel  xxix.  8   (comp.  zxxii. 
2),  reference,  however,  appears  clearly  to  be 
made  to  the  crocodile,  under  the  name  of 
*  dragon'  (see  the  article,  i.  520) ;  and  Winer 
finds  here  and  in  Is.  xxvii.  1,  the  crocodile, 
adding,  *  that  in  symbolical  language  the 
crocodile  is  the  image  of  Egypt,'  (referring 
in  illustration  to  Ps.  Ixviii.  81;  comp.  Esek. 
xxix.  4;  xxxii.  2,  seq.).    Knobel  (Der  Pro- 
phet  Itaiah)^    however,  holds    that  Isaiah 
speaks  of  Babylon,  and  asserts  that  the  pro- 
phet likens  the  Assyrian  power  to  a  serpent 
in  xiv.  29 ;  comp.  Jer.  li.  84.     May  not  Q^e 
term  here  rendered  '  serpent,'  be  loosely  ap- 
plied to  the  crocodile,  or  taken  iu  general 
tenus  for  a  monster  of  the  water?   Comp. 
Job  xxvi  13.     It  is  the  opinion  of  Gesenius 
that  the  term  leviathan,  as  meaning  a  twisted 
animal  ('  crooked  serpent'),  may  be  used  of 
any  huge  marine  creature.     The  crocodile 
is,  indeed,  said  by  Wilkinson  to  be  a  timid 
animal ;  but  in  early  history,  before  he  had 
been  so  much  subject  to  human  influence,  he 
may  have  been  fierce ;  and  the  wonder  of  old 
excited  by  those  who  more  or  less  partially 
tamed  crocodiles,  shows  that  they  were  then 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  man.    The  same 
causes  which  have  long  confined  them  to 
Upper  Egypt,  have  doubtless  modified  their 
nature. 
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The  words  of  Herodotus  are  tme,  that  conscious  existence  in  contradistinetion  to 

'  some  of  the  Egyptians  consider  the  eroco-  death,  comes  immediately  in  itself,  and  in 

dUe  sacred,  while  others  make  war  upon  it ;  all  that  supports,  continues,  and  elevates  it, 

and  those  who  live  about  Thebes  and  the  from  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 

lake  Mcaris  hold  it  in  great   yeneration.'  fhe  Universal   Creator;   and  as  being  the 

In  some  places  it  was  kept  at  a  considerable  gilt  of  his  bounty,  is  Uie  source  to  man  of 

expense,  being  fed  and  attended  with  the  all  hia  happiness  as  well  as  his  acoounta- 

most  scrupulous  care ;  geese,  fish,  and  vari-  bility.   Life,  considered  as  the  vigorous  con- 

ous  meats,  were  dressed  purposely  for  it;  dition  of  all  man's  faculties,  whether  oor- 

they  ornamented  its  head  with  ear-rings,  and  poral  or  spiritual,  has  been  gradually  im- 

its  feet  with  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  gold  proving  and  becoming  a  deeper  and  ftiller 

and  artificial  stones ;  it  was  rendered  tame  source  of  good,  in  proportion  as  Ood*s  mer- 

by  kind  treatment.     After  death,  the  body  eiAil  designs  have  been  accomplished  in  the 

was  embalmed  in  a  most  sumptuous  man-  development  of  man's  higher  nature,  the 

ner.    While  these  honours  were  paid  in  the  subjugation  of  the  earth,  and  the  increase 

Theban,  Ombite,  and  Arsinoite  nomes,  the  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  on  the 

people  of  Apollinopolis,  Tentyxis,  Heracle-  observanoe  of  which  our  well-being  is  made 

opolis,  and  other  places,  held  the  crocodile  dependent.    With  the  spread  of  civilisation 

in  abhorrence,  as  being  an  emblem  of  Ty-  a  respect  for  human  life  has  gained  preva- 

phon,  the   evil  genius.     Hence,  probably,  lence,  which  has  prevented  that  blood-^irsti- 

arose  the  notion  which  makes  leviathan  the  ness  and  waste  of  human  life  which  dis- 

same  as  the  devil — a  notion  which  finds  graced  and  brutalised  earlier  stages  of  society, 

appropriate  terms  in  the  epithets  '  dragon'  The  tendency  of  penal  legislation  has  long 

and  *  serpent'  been  of  a  mOd  character,  so  as  to  give  reason 

LEVITICUS,  the  third  canonical  book  of  for  the  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 

the  Old  Testament     See  Djbutbboxomt.  period  when  the  true  value  of  human  life 

LIBERTINES  (L.  Uber,  f^e),  according  will  be  recognised,  and  the  words  of  the 

to  the  derivation  of  the  term,  denotes  persons  prophet    receive    a   satisfactory    fulfilment 

who  belong  to  the  class  of  lireed-men,  which  (Is.  xiii.  12) : 

consisted  of  two  divisions:  I.  those  who  •!  wiU  make  a  man  more  preciooi  than  fine  gold, 
had  themselves  been  set  firee;  II.  the  de-  Even  than  th«  gold  of  Ophir.' 
scendants  of  such.  In  Acts  vi.  9,  mention  This  desirable  result  is  a  necessary  con- 
is  made  of  a  '  synagogue  of  the  IJbertines.'  sequence  of  the  true  and  lofbf  view  of  life  as 
That  these  were  of  the  Jewish  religion  is  the  condition,  and  in  its  remotest  effects 
the  only  thing  that  is  obvious  and  certain;  the  realisation,  of  the  highest  moral,  spiritual, 
whether  they  were  Hebrews  who  had  gained  and  eternal  happiness,  which  Jesus  intro> 
their  liberty,  or  Pagan  slaves  who  had  both  duoed  into  the  world,  and  which  he  exem- 
gained  their  liberty  and  adopted  Judaism,  plified  in  his  career  of  sublime  benevolence 
cannot  be  determined.  Another  opinion  and  paidful  death.  Rising  above  the  mere 
makes  these  '  Libertines '  Jewish  natives  of  animal  life  which  man  shares  with  the  brutes, 
Libertum,  a  city  in  Africa,  in  which,  among  the  Great  Teacher  proclaimed  that  our  true 
other  places,  Ptolemy  I.  settled  Hebrews  life  consists  in  moral  and  spiritual  health 
whom  he  took  from  Palestine  (Joseph.  Antiq.  and  vigour,  which  are  so  paramount  in  im- 
xii.  1,  I ;  Apion,  iL  4).  If  this  is  correct  portance  as  to  throw  our  mere  earthly  being 
then  it  woiUd  appear  that  the  Libertines,  into  the  shade*  and  in  certain  junctures  to 
Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,  had  a  common  make  even  death  both  a  duty  and  a  gain 
synagogue  in  Jerusalem.  (Matt  vi  25,  teq,;  x.  89;  xvi.  2d.  John  x. 

'LICKING  THE  BUST,'  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  9  10.  PhUipp.  i.  20—22).  In  this  view,  the 
—-an  instance  of  the  servile  and  fawning  life  to  come  is  thecontinuation  and  perfection 
homage  paid  in  the  East  to  conquerors  and  of  our  present  life.  Hence  Christians  are 
monarchs — finds  an  illustration  in  these  properly  exhorted  to  'lay  hold  on  eternal 
words  of  Hugh  Boyd  in  his  account  of  an  life'  (1  Tim.  vL  12;  comp.  19),  and  repre- 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Candy,  in  Ceylon : —  sented  by  John  as  never  properly  dying 
*  The  removal  of  the  curtain  was  the  sign  (John  vi  00,  51,  58).  Deadi  in  this  view 
for  our  salutations  to  be  offered.  The  way  appears  what  it  really  is,  namely,  change, 
in  which  my  companions  manifested '  their  transition,  passing  firom  one  state  and  mode 
reverence  was  the  most  humiliating.  In  of  existence  into  another  (I  Cor.  xv.  51). 
nearly  a  literal  sense  they  licked  the  dust,  As  the  life  to  come,  understood  in  this  hig^ 
while  they  threw  themselves  flat  on  the  face  sense,  is  the  completion  and  consummation 
on  the  pavement,  stretching  out  their  arms  of  our  earthly  existence,  so  is  eternal  life 
and  legs.  After  this  they  raised  themselves  emphatically  declared  to  be  '  the  gift  of  God 
on  their  knees,  and  in  the  most  extravagant  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord '  (Rom.  vi. 
forms  uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  *May  the  23),  who,  as  God's  instrument  in  the  re- 
head  of  the  King  of  kings  reach  above  the  demption  of  the  world,  is  '  the  way,  the  truth, 
sun !    May  he  live  a  thousand  years !'  and  the  life '  (John  vi  88 ;  xi.  25) ;  'the 

LIFE   (T.   German   Uhen),  the  state  of  author  of  life '  (Acts  iii  15;  comp.  Heb.  ▼ 
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9 ;  zii.  2)  ;  Uie  boDeflls  of  whose  work  are  •  Tmly  the  light  b  sweet, 

enjoyed  in    <life  eternal*  by  a  vital   and  And  pleiuaat  it  It  to  behold  the  ton.* 

practical  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the  'The    heavens,'   says  Russiger   (iii.  0), 

Son  (John  xvlL  2,  8).  speskmg,  in  relation  to  Jerusalem,  of  an 

The  passage  in  2  Cor.  !▼.  10 — 12,  seems  early  hoar  on  a  spring  morning,  *  were  so 

to  mean,  that  Paol,  in  bearing  sofleringt  olear  and  transparent,  that  it  seemed  to  the 

leading  to  death,  in  a  spirit  of  fortitude,  gave  inner  eye  as  if  it  oould  look  thiough  and 

a  dear  proof  that  Jesus^  as  alive,  ministered  behold  that  glory  whieh  in  times  of  yore 

to  him  strength  and  grace.  desoended  to  man  in  Jerusalem  and  Bethle- 

<  The  words  of  this  life,'  in  Aets  iiL  90^  hem.'    Aeoordingly,  light  famishes  to  the 

is  the  doctrine  announeed  respecting  God's  Biblical  writers  a  source  of  imageiy,  to  ap- 

merey  unto  eternal  salvation  (John  vL  68)«  preeiate  which  we  most  strain  the  imagina- 

'  Life  for  life'  was  a  part  of  that  law  of  tion,  or,  what  is  better,  familiarise  onr minds 

retrlbation,  Us  tali&niB,  which  ICoses  allowed  with  oriental  scenes.    With  peculiar  effect, 

and  Jesus  abrogated  (llatt.  v.  88,  $§q.).  however,  was  light  used  to  describe  glad 

Ito  general  principle,  *  like  for  like,'  is  ex-  emotions— the  sunny  peace  of  the  righteous 

amplified  in  these  passages  (Exod.  xxL  28,  mind,  the  fkvour  of  Ood,  and  the  illuminating 

t$q.  Lev.  xxiv.  19,  isf.  Dent  xix.  21),  whieh  power  of  divine  truth  (Ps.  xcvii.  11 ;  xxvii.  1 ; 

in  practice  may  have  been  somewhat  miti*  oxix.  105.  Prov.  iv.  18) ;  and  ito  absence,  or 

gated.  darkness,  with  corresponding  emphasis,  set 

The  lifo  of  man  was  conceived  of  as  im-  fbrth  the  punishment  and  wretehedness  of 
mediately  derived  from  the  breath,  which  Hw  guilty  (Is.  xiii.  10.  Jer.  iv.  23) ;  meta- 
itself  was  imparted  by  the  direct  aet  of  the  phois  whieh  have  their  force  enhanced,  de< 
Creator  (Gen.  ii  7);  whence  life  was  spoken  noting  sadden  calamity  and  the  downfal  of 
of  as  in  the  nostrils  (vii.  22).  It  was  also  establiBhed  religions  and  civil  powers,  when 
held  to  be  specially  connected  with  the  blood  even  the  *  light*bearers '  are  represented  as 
(ix.  4),  and  aoeordini^y  blood  had  a  saored  falling  from  heaven  (Joel  iii.  10 ;  comp.  ii 
and  atoning  character  (Lev.  xviL  11),  and  10,81.  Aeto  Ii.  20).  Sublime  is  the  figure 
the  term  became  synonymous  with  'life'  by  which  the  Almighty  is  spoken  of  as 
(Dent  xvii.  8),  and  blood  was  forbidden  to  clothing  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment 
be  eaten  (Lev.  viL  26),  a  prohibition  which  (Ps.  civ.  2) ;  and  with  peculiar  emphasis  is 
would  check  men  in  devouring  animals  his  omniscience  described  as  being  that  to 
immediately  after  being  slain  and  while  yet  whieh  light  can  add,  and  tnm  which  dark- 
warm,  and  so  offer  an  obataole  to  their  being  ness  can  take,  noticing  (Ps.  cxxxix.  12). 
brutalised.  Comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  82.  Oenesifl  Ood  not  only  dwells  in  unapproachable 
xviiL  8.    light  (1  Tnn.  vi  16),  but  is  also  <  the  Father 

LIFE,  THE  TREE  OF,  was,  with  the  of  lighto'  (Jsmes  i.  17),  and  light  itself  (1 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  made  to  John  i.  5),  in  agreement  with  which  his 
grow  in  the  midst  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii  9),  son  and  image,  Jesus,  described  himself  as 
whieh  had  the  power  of  causing  those  who  'the  light  of  the  worid'  (John  viiL  12; 
ate  thereof  to  live  for  ever  (iii.  22),  to  pre-  eomp.  John  i.  4),  and  his  gospel  is  *  mar- 
vent  whieh,  in  his  ease,  Adam,  after  he  had  veDous  light'  (1  Pet  ii.  9). 
transgressed,  was  expelled  from  Paradise  The  sight  of  the  sun  when  it  shone  thas 
(28).  The  jealousy  here  implied  on  the  gloriously,  and  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 
part  of  the  Creator,  as  if  he  would  prevent  ness,  could  not  fidl  to  attract  and  enchant 
his  creatures  from  knowing  good  and  evfl  the  human  heart  The  fascination  with  un- 
and  becoming  immortal,  is  conceived  in  a  informed  men  engendered  idolatry — an  *  ini- 
spirit  which  is  not  accordant  with  his  spon-  quity'  (Job  xxxL  26 — 28)  from  which  the 
taneous  goodness  sad  abounding  grace  as  Isrsielites  were  in  tiie  main  preserved  by  the 
set  forth  in  the  Seriptares,  and  repeatedly  strong  monotiieistic  tendencies  ot  their  reli- 
exemplified  in  the  natural  world ;  tiiough  gions  polity,  and  the  blessing  and  favour  of 
such  a  view  of  tiie  fbeling  of  the  gods,  who  Ahmighty  God. 

often  appear  as  subverting  schemes  of  human  As  the  rain  made  for  itself  a  way  through 

advancement,  and  converting  prosperity  and  the  donds  (Job  xzxviii.  20),  so  did  light 

joy  into  sorrow,  is  in  no  few  instances  found  (24),  which  in  Gen.  L  8 — 0  is  represented 

in  heathen  writers.    Aocordinglyi  we  find  as  independent  of  the  sun  and  moon,  whieh 

a  *tree  of  life'  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  were  ereated  not  before  the  fourth  day  (14— 

Persians.     Ito  name  is   Horn.     Whoever  19).  The  darkening  of  the  skies  was  thought 

drinks  of  the  sap  of  this  tree  becomes  Im-  to  be  occasioned  by  leviathan,  or  a  huge  ser- 

mortal  (Zendavesta,  iii.  100).  pent,  that  stretehed  himself  oyer  ite  disk,  and 

LIGHT  (T.)  in  the  East  has  a  brilltaney  whose  operation  was  cslled  into  activity  by 

and  a  depth,  and  is  attended  by  an  intensity  day-coiynrors,  as  implied  in  Job  ill.  8,  a 

of  heat  and  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  which  passage  which  receives  illustration  from  the 

in  tiiese  dimes  can  only  in  a  teAni  degree  Indian  fable  of  Bahu,  according  to  which  the 

be  conceived.    Henoe  the  foree  of  the  distich  darkening  of  die  sun  and  moon  comes  from  a 

(EesL  xL  7),  dragon  which  has  spread  himself  over  them, 
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and  wbioh  magioians  can  oaU  forth  or  driTe  J  imew  of  the  cheat,  H  waa  not  till  the  apoxigy 

away  (V.  BahUn,  altes  Itidien,  ii.  290 ;  oomp.  foot  of  my  camel  had  almost  trodden  in  the 

Job  xxvi  13).  seeming  waters  that  I  could  undeceiYe  my 

In  Philipp.  ii.  15,  Christians  are  ex*  eyes,  for  the  shore-line  was  quite  trae  and 

horted  to  '  shine  as  lights  in  the  world ' — the  natural.    I  soon  saw  the  cause  of  the  phan- 

reference  apparently  being  to  watch-towers  or  tasm.  A  sheet  of  water,  hearily  impregnated 

lighthouses.    Of  these  tibie  most  celebrated  with  salts,  had  filled  this  great  hollow ;  and 

in  the  ancient  world  was  that  which  was  when  dried  up  by  evaporation,  had  left  a 

built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  on  the  island  white  saline  deposit,  that  exactly  marked  the 

of  Pharos,  just  off  Alexandria,  in  Egypt  spaoe  which  the  waters  had  covered,  and 

On  the  top  of  a  tower  a  light  was  kept  bum-  thus  sketched  a  true  ahore-line.  The  minuto 

ing  the  night  through,  as  a  guide  to  sea-  crystals  of  the  salt  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and 

farers  and  a  means  by  which  they  might  so  looked  like  the  face  of  a  lake  that  is  cahn 

avoid  shipwreck.    Some  of  these  beacons  and  smooth.' 

were  of  the  human  shape;  the  Colossus  at  LION-ALOES,  standmg  in  Numb.  xxiv. 
Bhodea  held  in  one  hand  an  immense  torch.  6  for  the  same  Hebrew  torm  as  in  Ps.  xlv. 
In  travelling  on  land,  which  in  the  East  8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  and  Cant  iv.  14,  is  rendered 
takes  place  to  a  great  extent  by  night,  torches  '  aloes,'  represento  a  comprehensive  genus  of 
are  carried  ahead  of  the  caravan  (comp.  succulent  plants,  which  greatly  differ  in  form, 
Matt  V.  14.  John  v.  85.  2  Pet  i.  19).  colour,  and  size.  The  plant  intended  in 
The  '  lic^t  fining  in  a  dark  place,'  in  Scripture  appears,  firom  the  passages  above 
2  Pet  i.  19,  may  refer  to  the  small  light  af-  referred  to,  to  have  been  of  great  beauty ; 
forded  by  the  seven-branched  candlestiek,  by  also  to  have  yielded  a  strong  fragrance.  On 
whidi  only  the  darkness  of  the  holy  of  holies  the  latter  account  it  waa  highly  valued  by 
was  abated.  Other  terms  employed  find  the  ancients.  It  must  not  be  eonfounded 
their  correspondence  in  fkct;  for  every  with  the  common  aloe,  which,  though  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  priest^  from  an  best  qualities  yield  some  agreeable  odour, 
elevated  part  of  the  temple,  saw  and  an-  has  an  offensive  smell  and  a  bitter  taste, 
nounced  the  dawn,  another  entered  the  sane-  The  odorilerons  aloe,  named  in  Hebrew  aho' 
tnaiy  and  extinguished  four  out  of  the  seven  loth  (whence  the  English  name  aloe),  was 
lamps,  leaving  only  three  to  bum  during  the  used  for  a  peiftime  of  the  person,  as  well  as 
day  (Joseph.  Antiq.  viL  8,  8).  Other  tern-  fbr  embalming  the  dead  (Ps.  xlv.  8.  Prov. 
pies  and  sacred  places  were  dark  inside,  vii.  17.  Cant  iv.  14.  John  xix.  89).  There 
being  originally  not  places  iat  worship,  but  are  two,  if  not  more,  treea  which  yield  this 
abodes  of  the  Deity ;  in  which  light  was  not  fragrant  wood:  I.  A^laria  Agallodui,  a  na- 
needed,  and  darkness  waa  oongenial.  live  of  the  mountainous  tracto  east  and  south- 
John  the  Bi^tist  is  deseribed  as  a  burning  east  from  Silket,  in  Hindostan ;  IL  Aquilaria 
and  shining  li^t  (John  v.  85).  This  is  in  MaUeeensi$j  a  native  of  Malacca.  The  wood 
agreement  with  a  usage  of  the  Jews,  who  appears  to  have  been  first  known  in  corn- 
called  a  wise  man  a  li|^t  Henoe,  according  merce  under  the  name  agila,  which  is  ano- 
to  the  rabbina,  Shua  Oi|^)>  Jndah's  father-  ther  form  of  ito  Hebrew  appellation.  It  was 
in-law,  received  his  name  (Gen.  xxzviii.  2).  obtained  on  the  island  of  Ce^on,  or  the  pe- 


A  leanied  rahbi  was  termed  a '  light  of  the  ninsula  of  India,  by  Phoanioian  traders,  who 

law*  (oomp.  2  Sam.  sxi.  17.  X  Kinga  xL  86;  brought  Ihe  spices  and  precious  stones  of 

XV.  4).  the  fhrther  east  towards  the  western  parte  of 

The  fsita  morganaf  to  which  there  seems  the  world.  Both  the  name  aloe  and  the  plant 

to  be  an  allusion  in  these  words  of  Isaiah  are  of  Indian  origin. 

(xxxv.  7),  In  John's  Qospel  (xix.  89),  Nicodemns  is 

'  And  the  flowing  und  duOl  beecme  a  ncol,  "^  *?  5?"^  JS?"*^*  T  *'!!?^  ^"^t"" 

And  the  tUntybuidspringB  of  water,'  weight  of  myrrh  and  aloes  to  embalm  the 

body  of  our  Lord.  Objection  has  been  taken 

is  an  optical  deception  caused  by  the  rare-  to  this  statement  as  extravagant;  but  proAi- 

faction  of   the  heated  atmosphere,  which  sion  of  odoriferous  substances  and  of  such 

mocks  the  traveller,  on  wide  sandy  plains,  as  resist  the  process  of  corruption,  was  a 

with  the  prospect  of  water.    We  quote  the  sign  of  munificence  and  a  tribute  of  respeet 

following  description  of  the  sitswge  from  and  ailbotioB.    Nieodemns  was  a  man  of 

Eothm   (271)  :— *  About  this  part  of  my  wealth. 

journey,  I  saw  the  likeness  of  a  freshwater  The  plante  more  strictly  called  aloe  are 
lake.  I  saw,  as  it  seemed,  a  broad  sheet  of  veiy  similar  to  the  agavt  (called  by  the  gar- 
calm  water,  that  stretehed  far  and  fair  to-  deners  American  aloe),  being  of  a  suoculent 
wards  the  south— stretehing  deep  into  wind-  nature,  and  having  H>iny  leaves.  They  are 
ing  creeks,  and  hemmed  in  by  jutting  pro*  most  commonly  herbaceous,  but  are  in  some 
montories,  and  shelving  smooth  off  towards  cases  shrubs  and  even  trees.  Like  the  agave, 
the  shaUow  side ;  on  ite  bosom  the  reflected  they  are  used,  in  those  countries  where  they 
fire  of  the  sun  lay  playing,  and  seeming  to  abound,  as  hedges  for  enclosures.  The 
float  upon  waters  deep  and  stilL    Though  drug  called  aloes  is  the  thickened  Juice  of 
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the  aloe,  and  is  procured  bycnttingtfaeleayes  those  for  which  it  is  used  at  present  (Dent 

iu  pieces,  and  pressing  and  boiling  them.  xxyii.  2,  4).     Amos  ii.  1,  offers  something 

The  Mahometans,  especiaUy  those  who  Uke  an  anticipation  of  scientiGe  truth,  for 
reside  in  £g7pt,  regard  the  aloe  as  a  reU>  bones  are  a  phosphate  of  lime.  The  words 
gious  symbol.  He  who  has  performed  the  are,  *  because  he  burned  the  bones  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Meoca,  and  so  has  become  a  king  of  Edom  into  lime ;'  for  which  Hender- 
saint,  hangs  the  aloe  over  his  doorway  as  a  to-  son  translates,  *  because  they  ealdned  the 
ken  of  his  dignity  and  as  a  protection  against  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom'  (comp.  2  Kings 
evil.  Among  the  trees  and  flowers  planted  iii.  27),  explaining  tlie  act  as  having  con- 
by  Mussulmans  on  tombs  is  a  low,  shmbby  sisted  in  a  wanton  violation  of  the  sanctity 
species  of  aloe,  whose  Arabic  name  signifies  of  the  tomb  by  the  disinterment  and  burning 
patience,  in  allusion  to  the  interval  between  of  the  royal  remains.  Comp.  L  96. 
death  and  the  resurrection.  The  plant  is  LINEN  (O.  linen,  <  flax').  See  Clothbs 
snitable  for  the  purpose,  being  an  evergreen  and  Silk. 
and  requiring  very  little  water.  LINTEL  (F.  iantsau,  medittval  Latin,  lin- 

The  different  kinds  of  agave  and  aloe,  UiUu$  (limen?),  *  the  upper  threshold'),  a 
destined  as  they  are  to  inhabit  eonntries  piece  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  which  goes 
where  the  sun  has  great  power  and  the  soil  across  the  opening  of  a  doorway  or  window, 
much  aridity,  and  where  the  rainy  seasons  joining  toge&er  the  two  erect  posts,  and  sup- 
have  long  intermissions,  are  admirably  pro-  porting  the  masonry  above  (I  Kings  vi.  81). 
vided,  by  their  succulent  leaves  and  stems,  The  Hebrew  original,  ahyil,  signifies  a  ram 
for  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist.  (Qen.  zv.  9).    '  Lintel,'  in  Amos  ix.  1,  and 

LILY  (L.  <i7ttta»,  'a  lily')  stands  in  the  '  upper  lintels,'  in  Zeph.  ii  14,  should  be 

New  Testament  for  some  kind  of  liliaceous  rendered  *  capitals.'    See  Chapitbb. 

plant  growing  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  The  exact  architectural  member  denoted 

of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  whose  appearance  by  ahyil  (used  sometimes  in  the  plural,  as 

was   striking  and  splendid.    These  things  in  Esek.  xl.  14),  in  our  version  translated 

may  be  inferred  from  Matt,  vi  26 ;  comp.  also  '  post,'  or,  in  the  plural,  '  posts '  (xl. 

Luke  xii.  27.    But  when  we  attempt  to  de*  14),  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  'lintel,* 

termine  the  exact  flower  that  our  Saviour  '  threshold,'  and  '  columns,'  have  each  had 

contemplated,  we  find  difficulty  and  great  its  advocates.    It  was  a  part  that  was  dis- 

divergence   of  opinions,    the  rather   since  tinguished  for  strength,   as  we  may  infer 

several  species  of  lily  are  indigenous  in  Pa-  from  its  being  termed  a  ram.    It  may  also 

lestine.    Some  understand  the  tulip,  which,  have  been  wrought  into  some  resemblance 

equally  with  lilies,  abound  even  as  early  as  to  a  ram's  head  or  horns, 

the  middle  of  Januaiy.    Pocooke  shows  him-  UNUS  (Q.),  a  Christian  acquainted  with 

self  inclined  to  this  opinion  in  these  words :  Paul  and  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).    Ecele- 

— ^'I  saw  (March)    many  tulips    growing  siastioal   writers    make  him   first    Bishop 

wild  in  the  fields,  and  any  one  who  oonsi-  (Boman  Catholic  authorities,  first  Pope)  of 

ders  how  beautifbl  these  flowers  are  to  the  Borne,  differing  only  in  this,  diat  some  place 

eye,  would  be  apt  to  conjecture  that  these  him  in  the  office  while  Peter  was  yet  alive, 

are  the  lilies  to  which  Solomon  in  all  his  and  others  after  his  death, 

glory  was  not  to  be  oompared.'    The  ma-  LIONS  (G.)  were  numerous  in  ancient 

jority    of   sufihiges    is  in   favour    of    the  Pa]estiue,asmaybe  safely  inferred  from  there 

white  lily,  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  being  in  the  Hebrew  six  separate  terms  deno- 

it  is  a  native  of  the  Holy  Land.    Smith  ting  the  animal  under  various  modifications 

gave  preference  to  the  ilmaryUt«ltttea,<  whose  (comp.  Judg.  xiv.  8.   1  Kings  xiii  24;  xz. 

golden,  liliaceous  flowers  in  autumn  afford  86).     They  had  their  lairs  in  forests  (Jer.  v. 

one  of   the  most   brilliant  and    gorgeous  6),  on  mountains  (Cant.  iv.  8),  and  in  the 

objects  in  nature;  the  fields  of  the  Levant  thick  brushwood  of  the  Ghor(x]ix.  19.  Zech. 

at e  overrun  with  them.'     Dr.  Bowring  speaks  zi  8),  but  have  now  disappeared  from  the 

of  it  under  the  name  of  the  Syrian  lily,  add-  country.    From  Prov.  xxii.  18,  we  cannot 

ing  that  its  colour  is  a  brilliant  red ;  its  siae  infer  that  lions  in  Judea  firequented  the 

about  half  that  of  the  common  tiger  lily,  ordinary  haunts  of  men,  for  the  words  are 

He  saw  it  in  April  and  May  growing  in  great  the  extravagant  excuse  of  the  sluggard  (xxvi 

abundance  in  Galilee,  where  it  and  the  rho-  18).    Great  as  was  his  strength  and  fierce- 

dodendron  most  strongly  excited  his  atten-  ness,  yet  shepherds  in  defence  of  their  flocks 

tion.    This  flower,  according  to  Lindley,  is  assailed  and  overcame  the  lion  (Amos  iii. 

the  Chalcedonian  lUy,  which,  with  its  scarlet,  12.   Judg.  xiv.  5.  1  Sam.  xvii  34),  s(»ne- 

tnrban-like  flowers,  is  a  stately  object.  times  by  the  aid  of  pitfalls  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 

LIME,  in  Hebrew  jssd, — this  product  of  20).    Oriental  rulers  were  accustomed  to 

oxygen  and  calcium  could  easily  be  obtained  keep  menageries  of  lions  in  cavea  constructed 

ftom  the  limestone  which  forms  most  of  the  for  the  purpose,  into  which  criminals  were 

surface  of  Palestine, — ^was  obtained  among  thrown.    Comp.  Dan.  vi  10,  teq, 

the  Israelites,  as  now,  by  burning  (Is.  zxziii.  A  lion  was  the  standard  of  the  tribe  of 

12),  and  employed  for  purposes  similar  to  Judah  (Gen.  xliz.  19 ;  oomp.  Bev.  v.  0). 
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LIZABD  (L.  laeerta),  a  general  ntme  for  and  aa  snoh  enrrendered  to  Vespasian.  It  was 
all  eold-blooded  animals  whieh.  In  the  form  celebrated  by  the  rabbins  as  a  seat  of  Jewish 
of  a  serpent,  haye  four  feet,  is  Uie  rendering  learning.  Under  the  Roman  dominion,  a 
of  a  word  in  Lev.  xL  80,  Utahah,  which  genersl  change  of  names  took  place,  when 
WellbeloTcd  translates  by  chameleon  (see  Lod,  or  Lydda,  became  Dlospolis,  by  which 
the  article),  and  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  nsme  it  is  mentioned  on  coins  stmck  nnder 
takes  to  be  die  gecko.  Species  of  lizards  are  Septimins  ScTeras  and  Caraoalla.  It  was 
more  nnmerons  in  the  East  than  with  ns ;  early  a  bishopric  of  the  First  Palestine, 
and  though  onr  translators  have  rendered  Lydda  is  celebrated  as  the  bnrth-place  of  the 
by  lizard  only  the  word  above  given,  other  legendary  St  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
authorities  have  given  seyeral  Hebrew  worda  England,  not  less  renowned  in  the  East  than, 
as  signifying  lizards  of  some  kind.  Mo-  at  a  later  period,  in  the  West  Here  was 
dezn  Arabs  nsa  many  sorts  of  lizards  as  erected  in  his  honour  a  church,  which  is 
food,  but  in  the  Mosaic  law  they  are  pio-  said  to  hare  been  either  bnilt  orreconstmcted 
nounced  unclean  (Lev.  zL  29,  SO).  Of  the  by  Richard  of  England,  the  renowned  cm- 
animsls  mentioned  in  these  verses,  the  fol-  sader.  Noble  ruins  of  this  edifice  still  re- 
lowing  are  scconnted  species  of  the  lizard  main,  which  Robinson  saw  'in  the  bright 
tribe,  namely,  that  represented  in  our  version  yet  mellow  light  of  the  ftill  moon ; — the 
by  *  tortoise,'  a  kind  now  known  to  the  Arabs  lofty  remaining  arch  towered  in  imposing 
of  an  arm's  length,  found  in  the  desert,  and  mi^esty,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole,  Uiough 
not  poisonous ;  that  represented  by  *  ferret,'  moumfhl,  was  indescribably  impressive.  It 
the  noisy  and  venomous  abu-^rt  of  the  transported  me  back  to  the  similar  but  far 
Arabs;  diat  represented  by  'chameleon,'  it  more  perfect  moonlight  grandeur  of  the 
may  be  the  laetrta  tuUio,  of  an  olive  brown  Colisstsnm '  (iii.  49).  See  Ltdda. 
colour,  with  black  and  white  spots,  and  a  LOIS,  the  grandmother  of  Timothy,  whose 
tail  a  span  long,  while  even  the  body  does  faith,  transmitted  through  his  mother,  that 
not  reach  that  size;  that  represented  by  the  disciple  inherited,  and  for  which  he  is  ad- 
word  '  lizard,'  which  Winer  describes  as  a  dressed  in  terms  of  praise  by  his  spiritual 
small  delicate  animal,  a  span  long,  found  in  father,  the  apostle  Paul  (2  Tim.  L  5).  The 
Egypt  near  houses ;  that  represented  by  the  inestimable  adTantage  of  pious  parents  is 
'snail,'  probably  the  sand-lizard;  and  that  here  well  ezemplified.  The  faith  of  Timothy, 
represented  by  'the  mole,'  which  Winer  which  was  so  unfeigned,  deep,  and  ope- 
thinks  is  probably  the  laeerta  gwko,  but  rative,  as  to  call  forth  the  aposde's  eulogy, 
fioehart  takes  to  be  the  chameleon.  owed  much  of  its  excellence  to  Lois  and 

LO-AMBO  (H.  not  my  people),  the  name  Eunice.  Faith,  indeed,  cannot,  like  goods 
of  Hosea's  second  son  by  Oomer,  given  as  an  and  chattels,  be  handed  from  mother  to 
indication  that  God  had  east  off  the  idolatrous  child.  It  is  before  all  things  personsl  in 
Israelites.  A  daughter  of  the  same  mother  its  origin,  growth,  and  effects.  Yet  may  there 
and  father  received  the  name  of  Lo-ruhamah  be  in  a  family  a  perpetuation  of  sanctity, 
('not  having  obtained  mercy*),  'for  I  will  which,  originating  in  the  soul  of  a  grand- 
no  more  havemerey  upon  the  house  of  Israel'  mother,  passes  through  the  loving  heart  of 
(  Hos.  i.  6, 9).  A  son,  the  first  oflbpring  of  the  a  mother,  and  so  unconsciously  forms  and 
marriage,  took  the  name  of  Jezreel  ('  seed  of  blesses  the  mind  of  a  child,  acting  on  it  like 
God ').  The  whole  transaction  deserves  to  be  the  air,  the  light,  and  the  sun,  so  as  to  foster, 
studied  as  illustrative  of  the  prophetic  manner  develop,  atrengthen,  and  make  fraitftd  all 
of  warning  and  teaching  by  acts  and  signs,  the  better  capabilitiea  of  his  souL  Happy 
Comp.  Is.  vii.  14;  viii.  1.  the  lot  of  him  whose  inheritance  is  found  in 

LOD  (H.)>  called  also  Lydda,  Dlospolis,  ancestral  piety  and  an  honourable  name ! 

and  in  modern  times  Ludd,  a  considerable  Mark  also  how  Christianity  recognises  the 

city.    Lod,  with  the  towns  thereof,  built  by  worth  of  female  influence  in  education,  and 

the  sons  of  Elpaal,  lay  in  the  territory  of  associates  itself  with  what  is  purest  and 

Dan,  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not  far  from  loftiest  in  the  character  and   position  of 

the  road  which  leads  from  Jerusslem  to  Joppa.  woman ! 

It  once  belonged  to  Samaria,  but  was  united        LOOKING-GLASS.    See  Glass. 
to  Judah  by  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  yiii.  12.        LORD  (T.),  which  in  the  English  seems 

Ezra  ii.  83.  Neh.  zi.  85.  1  Mace.  z.  80;  zL  to  have  borne  an  import  similar  to  that  of 

84).   Its  inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaTcs  by  proprietor,  and  which  now  denotes  a  noble- 

Cassius  alter  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  but  man  or  master,  stands  (vrith  other  words) 

were  restored  to  their  homes  by  a  decree  of  for  two  Hebrew  terms, /ffcasoA  and  Jdcmit,  the 

Antony.    Here  Peter  restored  to  soundness  first  being  the  inconminnicable  appellation  of 

JEneas,  who  had  through  palsy  kept  his  bed  the  Creator,  the  second  being  api^ed  to  God, 

eight  years  (Acts  ix.  82,  teq,).    The  place  but  more  frequently  to  human  bemgs  in  virtue 

was  laid  in  ashes  by  Cestius  Gallus,  the  of  some  ofiioe  or  dignity  held  by  them.    In 

Roman  proconsul  under  Nero.    It  soon  re-  Deut  x.  17,  we  thus  read: '  The  Lord  (Jeho- 

vived,  for  not  long  after  it  was  at  the  head  vah)  your  God  is  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of 

of  one  of  the  toparchies  of  the  later  Judea,  lords,  a  great  God,' — where  (and  generally) 
VoL  IL  O 
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King  JuDei'i  inuiilUora  bare  printed  tilt 
word  which  repieuau  '  Jehaiih'wilh  acapi- 
lul,  Lord,  ard  that  which  nprawnta  human 
beings,  withaamalt  leller,  tboa,  'lords.'  In 
Ibe  epithet  'Lord  of  lords,'  the  unM  *ord 
is  iipptied  to  God  and  to  man  ;  bnl  in  ordar 
la  Diark  that  the  &nt  refers  to  tha  Alnughl;, 
it  atso  appean  with  a  oqiilal.  Theae  faol* 
not  being  commonly  known,  ths  msaulDg  of 
Scripture  ii  oflfQ  misapprehended.  Bj  ths 
mode  of  tianelatiDg  poraoed  in  the  English 
Bible,  the  tone  of  passages  is  often  impsr- 
fscll;  brongbl  out  The  pasuge  joat  cited 
should  be  rendered  thus — '  Jehof  ah  your 
Qod  i*  the  Sod  of  gods  and  the  Lord  of 
lord!.'  The  following  are  ioManoet  In  which 
Adonal  ia  applied  to  human  ororeatidbeiiigi, 
and  ia  eq^iTslent  to  dot  '  HiMer,' '  Mister,' 
'Sir' or 'Sire'  (Osn.  niil.  12;  xfi.  3;  xxlr. 
.   1  Sun.  ixTi.  IT,  19. 


11; 


T.8). 


In  the  Oreek  of  the  New 


This  word  is  Kuriat,  whish  is  rende 
'matter'  in  Halt  Ti.  34 ;  ■  tii '  in  ni. ! 
'  lord '  ( applied  to  a  man)  in  zriil.  i 
'Lord'  (ippUad  to  Qod)  In  i  M;  'La 


(ap^ted  to  Jems)  in  Tii.  SI. 
other  instaDeei  of  a  siuiilu  kind  present 
IfaemielTes;  in  detennining  the  eisct  im- 
port of  eaoh  of  which  regard  most  be  had  to 
Dsagv  and  the  oonteil.  In  process  of  time 
tha  epithet '  the  Lotd '  Batne  to  be  descrlptife 
of  Jeans  (John  II.  S,  18,30.  Acts  ii.  11); 
henoe srose this coropoond,  'the Lord  Jesua' 
(i*.  lI,inTiscbeDdorf},ind' the  Lord  Jeans 
Christ  ■  (Eom.  it.  fl).  To  be  '  in  the  Lord," 
ii  to  beChristisna  (Bom.  iri.  11);  those '  who 
die  in  the  Lord '  are  probiblj'  martjra  (Ber. 
xiT.18).  'Btandfastin  theLord,'mesiia.'be 
Qnn  in  joni  Christian  profession'  (niilipp. 
i».  I).  To  be  '  married  in  the  Lord,'  is  to  be 
mirried  to  a  Cbristiaa  (1  Cot.  vii.  39). 

LORDSHIP,  dominion,  either  supreme  or 
SDbordinata.  Tbe  pssssgv  In  Luke  xi^i. 
30,  maj  refbi  to  6it  latter.  I'be  epithet 
'  bonsfsotors '  there  ascribed  fa j  oar  Lord  to 
Oantile  rulers,  is  a  title  of  honour  given  to 
prinees  and  others  b;  slates  which  they  ruled 
or  had  serred.  On  an  inscription  (oand  at 
Pergamns,  Ibe  consul  Joliua  Qnadiatni  is 
dasigBatad  'the  benefactor  (currgitn)  uf 
tlK  Pergimeooi.' 

On  tte  coins  of  Syrian  monuelu  which 


were  eircnlating  in  Jndea  in  ont  Lord's  day, 
the  tide  was  toand,  and  bom  llum  be  may 
hare  taken  the  term.  Tbe  tetoadraehm  here 
engraved  ia  of  tbe  Syrian  king,  Antiorbna 
Ejurgita.  The  obrerse  bean  the  royal  por- 
trait; the  rerene,  Psllaa  holding  a  flgnie  of 
Victory;  legend  (money)  ef  king  Antiatkiu 
Ewrgatei ;  and  ths  date,  17S  year  of  the 
era  of  ths  BeleuoldB,  that  is  13T  A.  C. 

Onr  Lord's  object  in  tiie  passage  was  to 
diaeonrage  not  only  the  assumption  of  do- 
minion among  hia  diaciplea,  but  alao  the 
interohange  of  flattering  titles. 

LOT  (Tt  Oennaa  ioa)  repreoente  a  He- 
brew word  eigniiying  a  small  stone  employed 
in  ossting  lots  or  deciding  thing*  by  east- 
ing Btones  or  pieces  of  wood  into  some 
nceptadle.  as  the  bosom  formed  by  throwing 
one  end  of  the  large  cloak  over  the  left  arm, 
the  determination  being  held  to  depend  on 
the  will  of  Jehorah  (ProT.  xtL  33 ;  eomp. 
Ler.  iri.  8).  From  aigni^ing  the  means  of 
deciding  or  apportioning,  lot  came  to  denote 
die  thing  aaaigned,  the  portion,  ths  condition 


(Jer.iiiLaS.  P8,iri.9.  Proi. i,  U).  Comp. 
£sllietiU.T;  ix.  34. 

LOVE  (T),     Bee  CniBiir, 

LUCIFER  (L.  (hi,  'lighl,'  and/#r»,  'I 


,')   a 


.  nk 


word  which,  from  a  root  signifying  '  to  be 
bright,'  denotes  tbe  morning  atar,  and,  fign- 
raliTely,  the  king  of  Babylon.  TertnOian 
and  others  have  here  foimd  sridencs  of  the 
tall  of  tbe  sngels.     Comp.  Luke  %.  18. 

LUCIUS  ofCyrene,  a  teacherin  tbe  ehnreh 
at  Antioch  (Acts  liii  1),  who  aAerwards 
became  a  companion  in  labour  of  the  i^slle 
Paul  (Bom.  iri,  31).  He  Is  ssid  to  have 
been  ordained  by  Paul  bilhop  of  Cenohrec. 
Other  authoritlea  make  Mm  bishop  of  hia 
natire  country  and  of  Laodicea. 

LUCBE  (L.  luCTTim,  'gain'),  connected 
with  iBwatite,  iignifles  '  gain,'  and  ia  so 
^■ed  in  Philipp.  i.  31;  iii.  T.  The  cha- 
racter of  what  is  acqiured  depends  on  its 
qualities,  ss  well  aa  the  motiTe*  and  pur- 
poses of  him  who  makes  the  aoqaiaitiou. 
Gain  therefore  may  be  good  or  bad.  'Lnrrr,' 
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in  its  e&riiest  ase  in  our  lai^^uage,  did  not  name,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 

of  necessity  involve  any  thing  blameworthy,  he  is  believed  to  have  accompanied  Paul  in 

but  it  soon  came  to  be  employed  with  this  his  missionary  travels,  because  the  writer  of 

implication ;  thas  Wiclif,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  speaks  of  himself 

'JoiegliaiBCilBl«aiidas«li0weg]ieniantf^A>«^  ^  being  with  Paul  on  certain  other  ocea- 

with  Imere,*  sions  (Acts  z.  16,  seq, ;  zz.  5,  stq,),  and  on 

In  Titos  i.  11,  <  filthy  Inen/  the  inonl-  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  (zxi.  1,  «sf.)  and 

patory  epithet  is  due  to  one  'in  the  original  his  voyage  to  Rome  (zxvii.  zzviiL).    Befoie, 

which  means  base.    The  passage,  1  Tim.  however,  we  can  use  these  passages  in  a 

iii.  8,  declaring  that  a  bishop  dbould  *  not  sketch  of  Lnke's  life,  it  must  be  proved  that 

be  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,'  would  be  more  Luke  wrote  the  Aeta  of  the  Apostles  (see 

correctly  rendered,  'ftee  from  the  love  of  the  article).    Holding  that  this  Luke  was 

money/    In  Heb.  ziiL   &,  the  same  com-  the  author  of  the  Gospel  called  by  his  name, 

pound  Greek  word  is  Englished  by  *  without  Eusebius  and  others  make  the  author  a  na- 

oovetousnesa.'    It  is  '  the  love  of  money '  tive  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  though  this  opi- 

(in  the  Greek,  one  woid,p&tiargurui,*love-of-  nion  may  have  arisen  from  oonfounding 

money'),  not  money  itself,  that  Paul  de-  Luke  widi  Lucius  of  Gyrene,  mentioned  in 

scribes,  and  eozieotly,  as  'the  root  of  all  Acts  ziii.  1.    From  CoL  iv.  14,  comp.  11, 

eviL'    The  adjective  form  of  the  same  word,  Winer  thinks  it  likely  Luke  was  not  of 

found  in  Luke  zvL  14,  2  Tim.  iii.  2,  is  Hebrew  origin — ^a  conclusion  toi  which  he 

rendered   '  covetous.'     iSrom  the   passages  finds  support  in  the  purer  Greek  in  which 

cited  it  appears  that  die  '  love-of-money '  his  writings  are  penned,  and  the  more  general 

was  a  source  of  corruption  even  in  the  in-  ideas  with  which  they  are  pervaded ;  though 

fancy  of  the  Christian  church  that  critic  is  of  opinion  that  a  sufficient 

LUX)  (H.),  a  descendant  of  Shem  (Gen.  cause  of  the  facts  is  assigned  by  supposing 

z.  23),  is  in  Is.  IzvL  19  connected  with  Luke  to  have  been    an   Hellenistic   Jew. 

Tarshish  and  other  Western  parts ;  in  Eiek.  Ecclesiastical  history  represents  him  to  have 

zzviL  10,  with  Persia ;  and  in  Ezek.  zzz.  ft,  been  one  of  the  Seventy.    If  so,  he  could 

with  Cush,  or  what  is  translated  *  Ethiopia.'  not  have  written  the.  Gospel ;  for  in  the  in> 

Another  ancestral  stem  is  foimd  in  the  troduction  he  speaks  of  himself  as  not  an 

Ludim  descendants  of  Ham  through  Mizraim  eye-witness  of  the  recorded  events.    Jerome 

(Gen.  z.  6,  IS),  termed  in  Jer.  zlvi  9,  Ly-  says  he  died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 

dians,  and  mentioned  together  with  Cush.  life.     Others  make  him  to  have  suflfered 

The  former  has  been  found  in  the  Lydians  martyrdom  in  Greece.    According  to  Epi- 

of  Asia  Minor;  the  latter,  in  the  Libyians  phanius,  he  preached  chiefly  in  France, 

(taken  in  a  restricted  sense)  of  Africa,  also  The  little  that  is  wUh  certainty  known  of 

in  the  Abyssinians.    See  i.  614.  Luke  may  give  a  lesson  of  caution  to  those 

LUKE    (probably  from  the   Latin  lus^  who  make  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  nar- 

'  light;'  the  Greek  luko$,*tL  wolf,' has  been  ratives  dependent  on  names  and  persons, 

preferred)  is  the  name — '  Luke,  the  beloved  The  real  character  and  true  claims  of  the 

physician' — given  to  a  fellow-believer  and  Scriptures  may  be  best  learnt  from  their 

companion  by  Paul,  who  was  with  him  when  own  contents. 

the  latter  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Colossians,  LUKE,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  which  holds 
to  whom  Luke  was  obviously  known  (Col.  the  third  place  in  the  evangelical  narratives 
iv.  14).  A  person  of  the  same  name  is  of  the  New  Testament,  was  probably  written 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  *  Luke  is  with  not  long  after  that  of  Matthew.  At  the  very 
me,'  as  being  with  Paul  and  known  to  Ti-  opening  of  the  subject,  the  writer,  in  a  few 
mothy  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  second  pregnant  words,  lets  us  know  why  he  under- 
epistle  to  his  *  son  in  the  faith.'  Again  is  took  the  task  of  writing  a  Gospel,  and  what 
Luke  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  his  letter  to  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  From  his  re- 
Philemon  (24),  as  one  of  his  fellow-labourers,  marks  it  appears  that,  before  he  wrote,  many 
That  these  three  passages  refer  to  the  same  had  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  narrative  of 
person  is  very  probable ;  and  from  them  we  the  events  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Chris- 
learn  that  Luke  was  by  profession  a  physi-  tian  church,  and  that  these  writers  had  derived 
cian,  in  faith  a  Christian,  and  in  pursuit  a  their  materials  from  eye-witnesses  and  mi- 
fellow-labonrer  with  the  apostle  to  the  Gen-  nisters  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
tiles ;  also,  that  he  was  well  known  in  the  dent  that  the  task  of  composing  these  nar- 
Christian  church.  The  probably  Latin  {Lu'  ratives  was  entered  on  by  persons  who  were 
canus)  origin  of  the  name,  and  the  fact  of  not  eye-witnesses,  though  we  are  not  justified 
Luke's  being  found  with  Paul  in  Borne,  in  pushing  the  conclusion  so  far  as  to 
aflTord  very  slight  reasons  for  Ihinking  him  declare  thatno  eye-witnesses  wrote  narratives 
of  Bomau  blood.  of  the  kind.    It  is,  however,  in  general  obvi- 

We  have  stated  all  that  can  be  clearly  de-  ous  that  a  spoken  preceded  a  written  Gospel, 

duced  from  the  Scriptures  respecting  Luke,  and  that  the  pen  was  not  assumed  till  after 

This  person,  however,  is  generally  regarded  the  lapse  of  years.    The  ezistence  of  the 

as  ibe  author  of  the  Gospel  bearing  his  narratives  which  these  many  writers  had 

02 
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pni  forth  would  haTe  rendered  It  nnneoMsary  enoe  in  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose 

for  Luke  to  write,  had  he  not  for  some  reason  oflloe  many  do  not  well  understand ;   and, 

been  dissatisfied  with  what  had  been  done,  giving  an  aoeonnt  of  the  history  of  Christ's 

Where  his  dissatisfaetion  lay,  he  has  not  eartiest  days,  presents  the  efllBot  on  It  of  po- 

informed  ns.    But  it  seemed  good  to  him  litioal  influences,   with  ciroumstanees  and 

also  to  write.    His  competency  for  the  task  obserrations  exhibiting  the  destination  of 

he  quietly  intimates  in  saying  that  he  had  the  diild  (i. — iL).   II.  contains  preparatory 

accurately  investigated  every  thing  firom  the  dreumstanees,    presenting    fhe    favourable 

first,  relying  on  ti&e  testimony  of  those  who  besring  of  John's  doctrine  on  civil  relations, 

had   seen  the  Lord.    And  he  intended  to  and  his  testimony  to  Christ,  whose  genealogy 

compose  an  orderiy  narrative,  giving  a  general  is  traced  back  to  Adam,  in  order  to  exhibit 

outline  of  the  events,  in  order  tiiat  Theo-  him  as  'the  Saviour  of  all  men'  (iiL).  III. 

philus,  a  private  friend,  might  have  satis-  after  an  account  of  the  temptation,  brings  us 

faetory  evidence  of  things  in  which  as  a  to  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  whose  chief 

Christian  he  had  already  been  careftilly  in-  doctrine  is  the  universal  grace  of  Ood  (iv. 

strueted.    Whence  it  is  clear  that  the  diird  ix.00).  IV.  speaks  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 

Oospd  was  written  by  a  Christian  who  had  of  which  Luke  only  contains  an  account, 

not  seen  Jesus,  at  a  time  when  eontempo-  setting  forth  the  impartial  love  of  Ood  to* 

raries  of  the  Saviour  were  alive,  with  the  wards  his  creatures  (ix.  6I-*xviii.  14).    Y. 

special  view  of  correcting  what  he  judged  narrates  the  last  events  before  the  Lord's 

incorrect  in  slready  existing  narratives,  and  passion   (xviii.   15— xxi).   YI.   speaks  of 

ftamishing  solid  grounds  to  a  private  friend,  Jesus'  sufferings,  death,  resunection,  and 

if  not  through  him  to  others,  for  holding  ascension  (xxii.  24). 
fast  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian  ehurefa.        We  now  pass  to  a  report  of  the  particular 

This,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  a  fsatures  which  we  have  discovered  on  a 

corrective  account    If  corrective,  it  ia  not  perusal  of  the  entire  book,  and  which  cor- 

aecordant  with  that  by  which  it  was  pre-  respond  with  the  information  gathered  tnm 

ceded.    Hence  arises  a  doubt  whether  ttiey  the  brief  proem. 

who  attempt  to  bring  the  evangelical  nam-  The  writer  betokens  the  historical  nature 
tives  into  harmony,  do  not  proceed  on  an  of  his  undertaking,  and  the  care  he  employed 
unwarranted  assumption,  namely,  that  their  in  the  task,  by  incidental  remarits  as  to  the 
writers  saw  eveiy  thing  with  the  same  eyes,  exact  time  of  events,  such  as  the  season  of  the 
and  intended  to  publish  narratives  of  the  day,  and  the  interval  between  one  event  and 
same  import  Lite's  Gospel  has  an  argu-  another  (ix.  13,  38 ;  x.  21 ;  xiii.  81 ;  xx.  19 ; 
mentative  aim,  for  it  was  designed  to  prove  xxii.  09 ;  xxiii  44 ;  xxiv.  1, 13,  39). 
the  certainty  of  facts  and  convictions  held  The  historical  character  of  the  narrative, 
in  the  primitive  church.  It  has  also  an  his-  as  well  as  the  late  period  when  it  was  penned, 
torieal  purpose,  presenting  us  with  a  nearer  is  evidenced  by  the  use  of  the  past  tense  in 
approach  to  history  than  either  of  the  other  which  eertain  events  are  spoken  of  (iv.  29 ; 
evangelisti,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  professes,  xxiv.  13);  also  by  the  writer^s  abstaining 
after  inquiry  and  investigation,  and  having  firom  defiinite  notes  of  time  and  place  when 
read  what  was  previously  written  on  the  he  did  not  possess  them :  their  absence  after 
subject,  as  well  as  heard  the  testimony  of  his  investigations  seems  to  imply  that  when 
eye-witnesses,  to  compose  an  orderly  nam-  he  wrote  they  were  no  longer  recoverable 
tive  of  events  regarding  an  historical  per-  (viiL  1,  33;  xi.  1;  xviL  13;  xx.  1). 
sonage,  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  Hence  The  historical  ciiaracter  of  Luke's  Gospel 
we  may  describe  this  Gospel  by  these  three  Is  evinced  by  the  regard  paid  to  historical 
epithets — it  is  corrective,  argumentative,  and  data,  such  as  names  of  kings  and  mien, 
historical.  The  model,  however,  according  as  well  as  dates  (i.  6 ;  it  1 — 3 ;  iii.  1, 8, 19, 
to  which  its  historical  character  is  formed,  33,  88 ;  viL  11 ;  viii  8 ;  ix.  7). 
is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  modem  nor  in  The  writer  possessed  an  intimate  aoqnaint- 
profane  writers,  but  in  the  national  histories  anoe  with  the  ideas,  rites,  customs,  and  conn- 
of  the  Jews ;  for  wherever  the  writer  was  try  of  the  Jews,  so  that,  if  not  himself  of 
bom,  he  has  clearly  guided  himself  by  the  Hebrew  lineage,  he  must  have  had  inter- 
literature  of  the  country  and  age  to  which  course  with  some  one  who  of  his  own  per- 
belonged  the  sufegect  of  his  narrative.  Ac-  sons!  knowledge  was  acquainted  with  the 
cordiDgly,  it  is  not  a  critical,  but  a  popular,  suliject  (i.  5,  seq. ;  specially  19,  leg.,  36,  mq, ; 
history  that  we  have  before  us.  ii.  0,  33—34,  86,  43,  46 ;  iii.  4 ;  iv.  41 ;  v. 

These  are  the  facts  which  are  dednciUe  14;  vi.  1,  atq.;  xix.  39,  40;  xxiiL  60,  uq,; 

trom  the  four  introductory  verses.    Should  xxiv.  44,  leg.).    Strikingly  is  this  position 

they  on  investigation  prove  to  be  confirmed  Ulnstrated  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sama- 

and  illustrated  by  the  contents  of  the  Scrip-  ritan  (x.  80,  teq.),  in  which  there  are  three 

ture,  that  Scripture  will  thereby  appear  ge-  indications  of  reiJity,  if  not  of  the  testimony 

nnine  and  credible.  of  an  eye-witness :  I.  The  site  of  the  para- 

The  Gospel  may  be  divided  into  the  fol-  ble  is  peculiarly  well  chosen  for  the  story, 

lowing  portions :  I.  shows  the  divine  influ-  showing  a  minute  acquaintance  with  Pales- 
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tine;  II.  the  Journey  from  Jemsalem  to  torical  narratlye  (zrtt.  10,  10;  xr.  11,  uq.; 

Jericho  is  now  known  to  be  oorrecUy  d»-  xviii.  8,  10 — ^17,  42;  six.  9,  10;  xxL  1 — 4. 

scribed  ss  a  going  down  (30),  for  Jericho  The  writer  agrees  with  Paol  in  his  account 

lay  some  2500  feet  lower  than  Jerusalem ;  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20. 

III.  tlie  Samaritans,  in  eonsequence  of  the  1  Cor.  xL  24— M ;  eomp.  Luke  xxiv.  34  with 

hostility  prevailing  between  them  and  the  1  Oor.  xr.  6). 

Jews,  had  built  near  Jericho  an  inn  tor  the        Instanoes  in  which  a  feeling  adverse  to 

accommodation  of  their  oountrymen  travel-  Peter  or  his  doctrine  is  evinced  may  be 

ling  from  the  south  to  the  north ;  for  in  found  in  these  passages,  compared  witli  cor- 

Judea  generally  inns  did  not  exist,  sinee  responding  ones  in  Matthew  (ix.  20,  Matt 

among  the  Jews  hospitality  supplied  what  xvi.  17;  ix.  82,  Matt.  xvii.  l,atq.;  x.  1 — 10, 

travellers  required.    (Kahnol.)  Matt  xvL  17^19;   xii.  41,  xxiL  31,  My., 

The  author  is  well  informed  as  to  the  Matt  xxvi.  88). 
personal  history  of  the  Saviour ;  for  in-        If  we  put  together  the  several  facts  that 

stanoe,  he  mentions  Jesus'  praetiee  of  retiring  we  have  deduced  from  the  Oospel  itself,  we 

for  private  prayer  (vL  12;  ix.  18 ;  xL  1 ;  see  are  warranted  to  declare  that  we  have  here  a 

also  xiv.  I ;  xix.  41,  $»q* ;  xx.  27,  atq, ;  ape-  writing  which  has  an  historical  aim,  de- 

eially  xxi.  87,  88).  signed  to  exhibit  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 

The  GoQ»el  oontains  explanatory  remarks  pel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 

whieh  show  that  the  writer  contemplated  and  in  so  doing,  to  establish  his  claims  on 

for  his  readers  persons  who  were  not  of  a  solid  basis ;  particularly  in  such  a  manner 

Hebrew  origin  (i.  9 ;  il.  22,  28 ;  ix.  10 ;  xix.  as  might  maintain  that  large  and  liberal  in- 

29;  XX.  27;  xxuL12,17;  xxiii.  51).  torpretation  of    the  doctrine  and  work  of 

The  advent  of  the  kliogdom  of  Ood  is  Jesus  which  found  its  promulgator  and  ad- 
plaoed  within  the  life  of  the  existing  gene-  vooate  in  Paul;  under  whose  auspices,  there- 
ration  (ix.  27) ;  but  it  is  described  as  of  a  fore,  it  appears  to  have  been  written,  at  a 
spiritual  kind,  coming  not  with  outward  comparatively  late  period,  with  a  Tiew  to  the 
diow  (xviL  20),  because  it  is  an  internal  instruction  of  Gentile  readers,  by  one  who 
principle  (21),  yet  as  manifested  by  certain  was  well  acquamted  witfi  the  mind  of  the 
external  tokens,  especially  by  the  appear-  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  with  the  evente  of 
anee  of  the  eagles  on  the  Boman  standards  whieh  he  writes,  and  with  the  oountry,  the 
In  Jerusalem.  The  union  of  those  pointo  of  manners,  usages,  and  rites  of  the  Jewish 
▼lew  seems  to  show  that  the  Oospel  could  people.  In  these  facte  we  have  a  safe  ground 
not  be  oomposed  long  before  the  eonquest  for  reoeiving  the  Scripture  as  in  substance 
of  Titus,  when  the  eagles  were  gathered  to-  historically  correct  We  also  see  reason  to 
gether  in  the  metropolis  of  Judea,  and,  under  think  that  Luke,  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
the  auspices  of  Psnl,  a  spiritual  view  of  the  in  a  previous  article,  may  have  hwn.  ite 
gospel  had  gained  prevalence  in  opposition  author.  This  probability,  thus  gathered  from 
to  die  Judaieal.  Even  a  later  date  would  the  Gospel,  is  confirmed  by  testimonies  of 
scarcely  be  ineonsistent  with  the  views  given  the  early  fathers  of  the  church.  Iren»us 
of  the  second  advent  of  Christ  In  xxiv.  18  (bom  120 — 140  A.  D.)  expressly  declares 
we  read,  *£mmans  was,'  &c. ;  seeming  to  im-  that '  Luke,  a  follower  of  Paul,  set  down  in 
ply  that,  when  penned,  the  devastations  of  a  book  the  gospel  preached  by  him '  (Paul), 
the  Roman  army  had  destroyed  the  place.  The  passage  whence  these  words  are  ex- 

This  Gospel  is  of  a  liberal  spirit;  making  tracted  seems  to  imply  that  Luke's  Gospel 

the  essence  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  an  was  written  after  that  of  Mat^ew,  in  agree- 

intemal  principle  of  faith  and  love,  and  pre-  ment  with  what  we  have  already  intimated, 

senting  it  as  designed  for  aU,  on  the  simple  The  identity  of  our  Gospel  with  that  read  by 

condition  of  faith  in  Christ  (ii.  10,  14,  81,  Irenaeus  is  put  beyond  a  question  by  a  snm- 

82;  iii.  6 ;  vii.  9,  80,  jsy.,  specially  47,  GO ;  mary  of  ite  contento  still  to  be  found  in  that 

viiL  21,  48, 00 ;  ix.  01,  mq, ;  x.  20,  isf.,  spe-  father's  writings.  That  Luke  was  the  author 

eially  88 ;  xi  28 ;  xiL  22,  ssf . ;  xilL  1 ;  xir.  of  the  Gospel  is  equally  attested  by  Origen, 

18,  21,  28;  XT.  8 — 82;  xxir.  47).    Some  of  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  while  the  two  last 

these  passages  indieate  a  fseling  of  the  writer,  affirm  that  he  also  wrote  the  Acte  of  the 

favourable  towards  the  Gentiles,  which  in-  Aposties.    See  L  20.    Gospsl. 
volved  a  distinct  stetement  of  the  rejection        LUNATIC  (L.lttfta,*  the  moon'),  translated 

of  the  Jews.  See  specially  xvi.  19 — 81 ;  xx.  9.  from  a  participle  whose  root  is  adtni,  *  the 

Evidence  of  a  similar  tendency  is  found  in  moon,'  denotes  a  person  who  was  accounted 

passages  that  betray  a  disposition  to  qualify  moon-ttriehen.    The  disease  appears  to  have 

the  position  of  pre-eminence  in  which  Peter  been  epilepsy,  which  was  thought  to  return  at 

is  placed  by  Matthew.  the  time,  and  become  severe  with  the  increase. 

The  doctrine  teught  by  Paul,  that  men's  of  the  new  moon.    In  a  very  early  apocry- 

works  sre  of  no  avail  to  earn  salvation,  which  phal  work,  lunatics  are  enumerated  among 

is  tnelj  given  on  condition  of  faitii  in  Christ,  those  who  are  vexed  with  evil  demons.     See 

is  intimated  in  this  Gospel  as  openly  and  ex-  Devil.    Shakspere  (Othello,  v.  2)  alludes 

plicitly  as  we  may  expect  to  find  it  in  an  his-  to  the  superstition : 
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•  It  if  tbe  rery  enor  of  Uwmoon:  shade  ofatree  or  near  the  nanin  <tf  a  riwr, 

She  comet  more  nearer  ettth  thau  the  wm  wont,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ablutions  was  at  hand.     In 

Ana  maKes  men  maa.  .  ..                     ...        v    «•     •_       ■%        ■ 

one  of  these  assemblies,  Lydia  heard  and 

LTBIA,  a  distriet  of  Northern  Africa,  received  the  word  ftrom  the  lips  of  Paul,  to 
which  on  the  east  is  bounded  by  Egypt,  on  whom,  as  was  both  natural  and  proper,  she 
Uie  south  by  sandy  deserts,  on  the  west  by  oordisJly  gave  hospitality.  From  the  speci- 
Nnmidia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediter-  flc  mention  of  her  business,  we  may  suppose 
ranean.  It  was  peopled  by  Lehabim,  off-  that  she  was  opulent,  and  find  in  her  case, 
spring  of  Misraim  (Oen.  z.  13).  In2  Ghron.  as  in  so  many  others,  that  the  f^e  and  mu- 
xiL  3,  the  inhabitants  are  called  Lnbima.  tually  beneficial  intercourse  of  commerce  had 
See  zyL  8.  Dan.  zi.  43.  Nahnm  iii.  9.  Ly-  opened  her  heart  to  higher  impressions,  and 
bia,  as  a  general  name  fbr  (the  nordiem  prepared  it  for  giving  a  welcome  to  the  new 
parts  of)  Africa,  was  considered  as  a  third  doctrine,  though  as  yet  it  was  *  every  where 
part  of  the  earth.  The  term  had  an  indefi-  spoken  against'  How  humble,  yet  how  sub- 
nite  meaning,  and  accordingly  we  find  in  lime,  is  Christianity  in  its  origin !  The  re- 
Acts  ii.  10,  *  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cy-  storation  of  Its  native  power  must  be  pre- 
rene.'    See  Cybbxs.  ceded  by  the  revival  of  its  primitive  sim- 

LTCAONIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  plicity. 

to  which  belonged  the  cities  of  Lystra  and  LTSANIAS.    See  Abilihe 

Derbe,  whither  Paul  fled  from  Iconium  (Acta  LTSIAS  CLAUDIUS,  the  chief  capUiu  or 

ziv.  1 — 6),  which  is  commonly  accounted  tribune  (colonel)  of  the  cohort  that  formed 

the  capital  of  Lycaonia.    There  is,  however,  the  garrison  of  Jerusalem,  whose  barracks 

much  uncertainty  respecting  the  divisions  of  were  in  the  Tunis  Antonia,  at  the  north- 

this  part  of  Asia  Minor.    From  the  eleventh  western  comer  of  the  temple,  near  which 

verse  it  appears  that  the  vernacular  tongue  Paul,  in  danger  of  his  life  fh>m  Hebrew 

was  one  to  which  the  apostle  was  unused ;  leslots,  was  rescued  by  the  speedy  descent 

but  whether  it  was  a  dialect  of  the  Assyrian  of  the  Roman  soldiers.    Throwing  the  apos- 

or  a  corrupt  kind  of  Oreek,  cannot  be  deter-  tie  into  chains  for  the  sake  of  safety,  Lysias 

mined.  asked  what  were  his  crimes,  and,  obtaining 

LYCIA,  a  south-western  district  of  Lesser  no  satisfactory  answer,  sent  him  into  the 

Asia,  of  which  the  capital,  Patra  (Acts  xx.  1),  fortress,  where  he  would  have  had  him  exa- 

and  Myra,  a  maritime  city  (xxvii.  6),  are  mined  under  the  lash,  but  that  Paul  eiflectn- 

mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.    The  Ly-  ally  pleaded  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen, 

cians,  living  near  the  coast,  were  a  seafaring,  Next  day,  Lysias  commanded  the  Sanhedrim 

brave,  and  eommereial  people,  and  as  such,  to  meet  in  order  to  investigate  the  matter, 

preserved  their  independence  in  a  republi-  A  dissension  arose  which  again  endangered 

can  form  of  government  down  to  the  time  the  life  of  Paul,  who,  at  tiie  command  of 

of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Lysias,  was  taken  back  into  the  tower.    The 

LTDDA  (H.  Lod,  1  Chron.  viii.  12),  af«  excitement  in  the  city  grew  worse.    A  band 

terwards  Diospolis,  a  town  in  the  vale  of  of  assassins  determined  to  waylay  the  apos- 

Sharon,  not  far  soudi  of  Joppa  (Acts  ix.  32 —  tie,  but  were  disappointed  by  the  Roman 

34).    Here  St.  George  is  said  to  have  been  commander,  who  eventually  sent  the  aposUe 

buried.    From  the  fourth  century  Lydda  was  to  his  superior  ofllcer  at  Cspsarea  (Acts  xxi. 

a  bishop's  see,  which  in  the  fourteenth  cen-  — xxiiL  1— -30). 

tury  was  renewed  by  the  crusaden,  and  Lysias  in  these  proceedings  appean  as 

named  after  that  the  patron  saint  of  England,  the  soldier.     Intent  on  the  preservation  of 

The  modem  Lndd  is  a  considerable  village,  the  peace,  he  is  prompt  in  all  his  measures 

with  remains  of  the  chureh  of  St.  George.  to  repress  tumult  and  save  Paul  from  the 

LYDIA,  a  fruitfiil  and  commercial  district  rage  of  his  persecutors.    But  his  ideas  of 

of  Asia  Minor,  having  Phrygia  on  the  east,  right  and  justice  are  purely  professional. 

Caria  on  the  south,  Ionia  and  the  JEgean  Thinking  of  no  other  duty  than    that  of 

sea  on  the  west,  and  Mysia  on  the  north ;  keeping  order,  he  put  the  apostle  into  chains, 

with   the  cities  Philadelphia,  Sardis,   and  and  would  have  used  torture  in  his  investi- 

Thyatira.    See  Lud.  gations.    Still,  Lysias  appears  to  advantage 

LYDIA,  a  woman  of  Thyadra,  dwelling  at  by  the  side  of  the  crafty  priests  and  the  re- 
Philippi,  who  dealt  in  purple  garmento,  and  bid  bigots  whose  fell  purposes  he  defeated, 
whom,  with  her  household,  Paul  converted  LYSTRA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Lyca- 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  xvi.  14, 10, 40).  In  onia,  m  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from  Derbe,  south 
the  places  where,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  of  Iconium,  the  modem  Little.  Thither  Paul 
their  number  or  the  intolerance  of  the  ma-  and  Barnabas  fled,  and  there  they  taught  and 
gistrates,  the  Jews  had  no  synagogue,  they  worked  miracles  (Acts  xiv.  1 ,  4 — 6 ;  xvii. 
met  together  for  worship  widiout  the  gates  18 — 22,  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  Lystra  was  pro- 
of the  city,  beneath  a  roof  perhaps  of  a  pri-  bably  the  native  place  of  Timothy  (Acts 
vate  house,  or  in  the  open  air,  under  the  xvi.  1). 
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MAACAH  (H.),  a  city  and  district  in  the  caste  of  Magi  passed  to  the  Peniaas, 

Soatheru  Sjria,  at  the  foot  of  Aoti-Leba-  and  these  Persian  Magi  are  a  very  renowned 

non,  which  took  part  with  the  Ammonites  institute.    They  had  in  general  the  castody 

against  David  (2  Samuel  x.  6,  8),  and  was  and  preservation  of  sacred  things,  being  at 

conquered  by  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  zy.  once  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  lite- 

29).  rati  of  the  nation;  slso  soothsayers,  astro* 

MACEDONIA — a  oountiy  which,  nnder  logers,  interpreters  of  dreams,  and  magi- 

the  Bomans,  had  maritime  Thrace  and  the  clans.  They  gave  special  attention  to  bodUy 

^gean  sea  on  the  east;  the  same,  Thes-  pnrity,  stood  in  high  estimation  with  Uie 

saiy,  and  Epirus,  on  the  south ;  niyria  on  monarch,  mixed  sometimes  in  politics,  and 

the  west ;  and  on  the  north,  Dardania,  Mob-  occasioned  the  downfal  of  thrones.     The 

sia,  and  Thrace — was  raised  to  power  and  Magi  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century 

fame  bv  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  A.  C.  were  subjected  to  a  reform  by  Zoroaster, 

Great  (360 — 236  A.  C).    It  became  a  Bo-  who  divided  them  into  three  classes — novi- 

man  province  in  142  A.  C.    There  Paul  and  elates,  learners,  and  teachers.    In  Jeremiah 

his  companions  preached  the  gospel,  and  zzziz.  8, 13,  an  order  of  Magi  appears  among 

from  its  inhabitants  he  obtained  pecuniaxy  the  Chaldeans,whopossessed,  like  the  Medo- 

aid  for  poor  believers  in  Jerusalem  (Bom.  Persians,  a  regularly  organised  learned  caste. 

XV.  26) ;  thus  giving  a  proof  of  the  universal  These  were  *  £e  wise  men  of  Babylon'  (Dan. 

aim  and  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion,  ii.  12, 18,  24),  called  among  the  Greeks  and 

affording  the  first  instance  of  that  genuine  Bomans,  ChaldaBi,  but  also  Magi.  They  were 

benevolence  which  led  one  and  a  distant  part  connected  with  the  temple  of  Belns,  engaged 

of  the  world  to  take  a  practical  interest  in  in  astronomical  observations  and  calculations 

the  welfare  of  another,  and  showing  that  the  which  had  a  connection  with  the  worship  of 

foundations  had  been  laid  of  not  only  a  more  the  heavenly  bodies  prevalent  in  Babylon, 

extensive  and  durable,  but  incomparably  more  With  these   aids  they  professed  to  foretel 

benign  kingdom  than  that  which,  in  the  mind  events,  presaging  human  fortunes  from  the 

and  energies  of  Alexander,  had  gone  forth  stars,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  entrails 

from  its  bomidaries.    Gains  and  Aristarchus  of  victims.    In  the  Book  of  Daniel  they  ap- 

were  men  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  20 ;  xxvii.  pear  as  a  body  consisting  of  several  classes, 

2).  Mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament  over  whom  Daniel  was  made  chief,  or  Bab- 

of  several  of  its*  cities — Neapolis,  Philippi,  mag  (Jer.  xxzix.  3.  Daniel  ii.  48).    In  the 

Amphipolis,  ApoUonia,  Thessalonica,   and  Boman  period  the  name  magi,  or  magicians, 

Berea.     See  Achaia  and  Gbbeob.  was  given  to  astrologers,  soothsayers,  and 

MAGDALA  (H.  a  tower),  a  place  in  Gali-  impostors  of  Asia,  who,  travelling  about 
lee,  on  the  western  shore  of  its  lake  (Matt  practising  their  arts,  were  held  in  high  esti- 
XV.  30) ;  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  mation  as  physicians  and  interpreters  of 
as  Migdal-el  (Josh.  xix.  88),  and  found  in  dreams.  Of  this  class  was  Simon,  mentioned 
the  modem  village  Med$ehd€ly  which  lies  in  Acts  viii.  9, 13 ;  oomp.  xiiL  6, 8.  Of  a  less 
north  of  Tiberias,  in  a  plain  on  the  maigin  degenerate  kind  were  the  wise  men  from  the 
of  the  lake.  Magdala  is  the  birth-place  of  East  who  came  to  do  homage  to  the  infant 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  of  several  rabbins  Jeans  (ii.  1,  uq,),  and  whose  character  is  in- 
mentioned  in  the  Tslmud.  directly  given,  as  the  reader  may  learn  from 

MAGICIAN  (from  magi,  a  Persian  word  the  preceding  statements,  in  strict  accord- 
found  in  Bab-sMg,  which  occurs  in  Jer.  ance  with  historical  facts.    See  Astjsolo- 

zxxix.  8,  18)  is  &e  translation  of  a  term  exBS.      

which   appears  to  signify,  '  a  sculptor  or         MAGNIFT  (L.  magnia,  *  great,'  and  fa- 

former  of  hieroglyphics,'  and  is  the  name  eio,  'I  make')  stands  mostly  for  a  Hebrew 

or  epithet  given  in  Egypt  to  priests  or  won-  term  of  kindred  meaning,  sad  signifies,  in 

der-workers  (Gen.  xli.  8,  24.  Exod.  viL  11,  general,  to  make  great;  in  regard  to  God,  to 

22),  and  in  Babylon  to  the  Magi  (Daniel  ii  honour,  extol,  or  adore  (Joshoa  iv.  14.  Ps. 

10;  v.ll).  From  these  facts  it  appears  pro-  xxxv.  27).    'Magnifical,'  in  1  Chron.  xxii. 

bable  that  the  perversion  of  science  to  the  5,  means  the  same  as  the  now  more  usual 

dark  purposes  of  art  and  imposture  must  word, '  magnificent,'  grand  {grandii  in  Latin, 

have  had  extensive  prevalence  in  very  early  'great,'  'large'),  or  splendid, 
times.    The  Magi,  like  the  Levites,  were  a        MAHANAIM  (H.  two  campt),  a  city  be- 

tribe  of  Medes,  to  whom  the  care  of  religious  yond  the  Jordan,  on  the  borders  of  Gad  and 

instruction  and  the  performance  of  religious  Manasseh  (Gen.  xxxii.  2.  Joshua  xiii.  26, 

observances  were  entrusted.  From  the  Medes  30).  According  to  Josh.  xxi.  38,  it  belonged 
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to  the  Levites.  When  David,  tfter  Saul's 
death,  had  taken  possession  of  Judah,  Ish- 
bosheth  went  to  Mahanaim  and  condacted 
his  goTenunent  (3  Sam.  ii.  8).  David  here 
pitched  his  camp,  in  opposition  to  Absalom's 
(zviL  24).  Under  Solomon,  it  became  the 
centre  of  a  tax-district  (1  Kings  iv.  14). 

MAIL  (L.  macula,  'a  spot;*  F.  mailU, 
used  of  net-work,  and  of  the  rings  of  which 
one  kind  of  armonr  was  made),  stands  in 
1  Sam.  xrii.  ft,  for  a  word  which  in  the  ori- 
ginal signifies  'soales'  (Lev.  xi.  9),  and  so 
appears  to  mean, '  a  coat  of  scale-annoai' — 
being  that  in  which  Qoliath  was  dad.  See 
Bbioahdiitb. 

MAKKEDAH  (H.  prattratim),  a  royal 
Canaanitish  oitj,  conquered  bj  Joshua  and 
given  to  Jndah  (Joshua  x.  16,  28 ;  xii.  16 ; 
XV.  41),  lay  eight  Boman  miles  east  of  £leu- 
theropolis. 

MALACHI  (H.  mestengtr),  the  twelfth  and 
last  of  the  minor  prophets,  with  a  book  of 
the  same  name.  Of  the  writer's  parentage 
and  the  details  of  his  history,  nothing  is 
known.  He  has  been  referred  to  about  440 
A.  C,  on  the  ground  that  his  brief  writings 
point  to  the  period  of  Nehemiah.  As  his 
name  signifies  '  messenger,'  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  any  particular  person  is 
indicated.  The  writer  severely  reproves,  I. 
the  misconduct  of  the  priests  in  offering  im- 
proper  sacrifices,  and  in  manifesting  par- 
tiality (i. — ^iL  10) ;  and  II.,  the  Jews  gene- 
rally for  an  idolatrous  transgression  (ii.  11 — 
17).  He  then  (III.)  passes  on  to  announce 
the  sudden  advent  of '  the  Messenger  of  the 
Covenant,'  whose  judicial  operation  is  de- 
scribed (ui.  1—6),  which  is  foUowed  by  ge- 
neral rebukes  and  exhortations,  accompanied 
by  promises,  among  which  is  this—*'  all  na- 
tions shall  call  you  blessed'  (12).  A  time 
of  religions  excellence  and  happy  experience 
is  described  in  a  few  words  (16—18).  This 
is  followed  by  a  verse  of  fearful  import; 
afterwards  comes  a  new  and  bright  promise, 
at  the  end  of  which  stands  the  assurance 
that  Elijah  should  precede  and  prepare  the 
coming  of  the  great  day  of  Jehovidi  (iv.). 
With  these  events  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  is  clearly  connected  in  i.  11. 

MALCHUS  (H.  Icing),  a  slave  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priest,  whose  right  ear  Peter,  in  his 
hot  zeal,  cut  off  with  a  sword.    The  wound 


was  healed  by  Jesus  (John  xviii.  10.  Luke 
zxil.  50,  51.  Matt  xxvi.  51.  Mark  xiv.  47). 
This  event  is  connected  with  a  passage  by 
no  means  easy  to  interpret.  In  Luke  xxii. 
86,  uq,  our  Lord  enjoins, '  He  that  has  not, 
let  him  sell  his  garment,  and  let  him  buy  a 
sword.  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  what  is 
written  must  now  be  accomplished  in  regard 
to  me,  And  he  was  reckoned  among  the 
transgressors.  And  they  said,  Lord,  behold, 
here  are  two  swords.  And  he  said  unto 
Ihem,  It  is  enough.'  Taking  the  sword  as 
an  emblem  of  a  crisis  and  a  struggle,  we 
ean  understand  how  Jesus  may  have  in- 
tended by  a  figure  to  represent  to  his  follow- 
ers the  approiich  of  his  last  conJUet,  His 
language,  however,  was  taken  literaUy.  Two 
swords  were  in  oonsequence  produced.  And 
the  reply  of  the  *  Prince  of  Peace '  appears 
to  sanction  what  had  been  done.  Tet  such 
a  sanction  is  entirelj  discordant  with  his 
mission  and  with  language  which  he  imme- 
diately after  employs  (see  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  above).  If  the  incident  is  correctly 
recorded  by  Luke,  and  if  the  record  has 
come  down  into  ouz  hands  in  its  original 
state,  we  seem  to  have  no  alternative  but 
to  conjecture  that  there  was  in  our  Lord's 
manner,  or  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  some- 
thing which  should  have  conveyed  a  dif- 
ferent impressioh  to  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Nor  is  it  diiBcult  to  see  how,  in  the 
turmoil  and  grief  of  the  moment,  he  might 
have  failed  to  notice  that  they  had  taken, 
and  how  they  might  readily  receive,  a  wrong 
impression  as  to  what  his  meaning  was. 

This  passage,  however,  in  Luke,  serves  to 
explain  a  fact  which  shortly  after  appears  in 
all  the  four  evangelists,  namely,  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  small  band  of  religious  re- 
formers and  Jewish  peasants  a  sword  is 
found.  Its  existence  among  them,  the  mis- 
interpretation of  their  Master,  and  the  use 
made  of  the  sword,  are  all  referable  to  a 
more  general  fact,  namely,  the  Messianic 
expectations  which  filled  and  were  now  pro- 
minent and  active  in  their  minds,  making 
them  think  that  now  at  length  had  come  the 
long  wished-for  moment  to  strike  boldly  for 
Ood,  their  Master,  and  the  national  glozy. 
We  subjoin  the  several  accounts  given  of 
the  employment  of  this  sword  and  its  conse- 
quences : 


Matthew. 
Behold,  one  of  them 
which  were  with  Jesus, 
stretched  out  his  hand 
and  drew  his  sword,  and 
struck  a  servant  of  the 
high-priest*  and  smote  off 
his  ear.  Then  said  Jesus 
unto  him.  Put  up  again 
thy  sword  into  his  place ; 
for  all  they  that  take  the 
sword  will  perish  with 
the  sword.  •  •  •  Thxu  it 
must  be. 


Mark. 
One  of  them  that  stood 
by,  drew  a  sword  and 
smote  a  servant  of  the 
high-priest,  and  cut  off 
his  ear. 


Luke. 
When  they  which  were 
about  him  saw  what 
would  follow,  they  said 
unto  him,  Lord,  shall  we 
smite  with  the  sword! 
And  one  of  them  smote 
the  servant  of  the  high- 
priest,  and  cut  off  his 
right  ear.  And  Jesus  an- 
swered and  said.  Suffer 
ye  thus  far.  And  be 
touched  his  ear  and  hsal- 
'edhhn. 


John. 
Then  Simon  Peter,  hav- 
ing a  sword,  drew  it,  and 
smote  the  high  -  priest's 
servant,  and  cut  off  his 
right  ear.  The  servant's 
name  was  Malchus.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  Peter, 
Put  up  the  sword  into  the 
sheath ;  the  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given 
me,  shall  I  not  ddnk  it? 
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These  notices  possess,  beyond  the  ^e- 
eorded  facts,  a  value  in  tlieir  bearing  on  the 
general  qnestion  of  the  accordance  and  di- 
yersities  found  in  the  narratives  of  the  foor 
evangelists.  On  the  surface  of  the  matter 
the  reader  may  notice  the  diffhseness  of 
Matthew,  the  brevity  of  Mark,  and  the  par- 
tioalarity  of  John.  Yet  even  Mark's  concise 
account  employs  descriptive  words ;  such  as 
'  drew  a  sword  and  smote,'  instead  of  simply 
saying, '  cut  off  the  ear,*  Ac?.,  which  denotes 
the  recording  tongus  or  p)n  >f  an  eye-wit- 
ness. It  is  curious  tnd  Literesting  to  ob- 
serve how  the  four  writers  supplement  each 
other.  What  in  Matthew  ajd  Mark  is  sim- 
ply *  ear,'  becomes  in  Luks  anl  John, '  right 
ear.*  The  general  phrase,  'his  (the  sword's) 
place,'  is  in  John  defined  as  'the  sheath.' 
The  first  three  evangelists  name  not  the 
striker  nor  the  person  stricken ;  John  names 
the  first  Peter,  the  second  Malchus.  All  re- 
port that  an  attendant  on  Jesus  smoto  off  the 
ear  of  a  slave  of  the  hi^-priest  This  is 
the  ground-fact  But  they  vary  in  accesso- 
ries. Could  it  be  otherwise  if  they  were  in- 
dependent witnesses  7  The  variations  prove 
their  independenee,  and  so  add  a  oonflzma- 
tion  to  our  liaith.  Tet  are  the  divergences 
such  as,  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  might 
be  made  to  bear  iignrioasl|  on  their  histo- 
rical trustworthiness.  'Does  not' — such  a 
one  might  argue — ^  does  not  John  contradiet 
Matthew  ? — ^for  whereas  the  first  makes  Jesus 
aay,  For  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword,  according  to  John  the 
wonls  were.  The  cup  which  my  Father 
haih  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ? — while 
in  opposition  to  both,  Luke  reports  the  words 
of  Jesus  thus.  Suffer  ye  thus  far.'  As  if 
it  were  impossible  or  unlikely  that  all  these 
three  remarks  fSell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus. 
The  one  does  by  no  means  exclude  the 
other ;  they  are  all  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
The  '  Suffer  ye,'  &o.,  of  Luke  appears  to 
have  been  addressed  to  Malchus.  And  in 
Matthew's  words,  '  Thus  it  must  be,'  is  an 
intimation  of  what  is  found  ftxlly  uttered  in 
John.  Our  own  oonviction  of  the  historic 
verity  of  the  Gospels  is  confirmed  by  this 
union  of  diversity  in  details  with  agreement 
in  substanoe.  Tet  out  of  divergences  such 
aa  these,  has  Strausa  constructed  his  elabo- 
rate argument  against  Christianity. 

MALEFACTORS  (L.mal«,  'ill,'  and/ocic, 
'I  do'),  the  representative  of  two  Greek 
words  signifying  and  translated  '  evil-doers ' 
(1  Pet  ii.  13.  3  Tim.  iL  9),  was  falsely  and 
wickedly  applied  to  Jesus,  Uie  '  holy,  harm- 
less, and  undefiled'  (John  zviii.  30),  and 
to  die  two  criminals  who  were  crucified  at 
the  same  time  with  him  (Luke  zxiii.  33). 
From  too  dose  an  adherence  to  the  Greek 
idiom,  the  English  version,  unless  care  is 
taken  in  the  punctuation  and  reading,  may 
appear  in  Luke  zxiiL  32,  to  class  our  Lord 
with  the  two  Uiieves.    The  impiety  is  avoided 


by  a  proper  rendering — 'there  were  two 
others,  malefactors;*  or,  'two  others  who 
were  malefactors.' 

MALLOWS  (L.  malva,  G.  malaehf)  is  in 
Job  XXX.  4 — where  only  it  occurs — the 
English  for  a  word,  malloach,  which,  like  it  in 
sound,  may  not  bear  the  same  import,  though 
Biddulph  in  Syria  saw  near  Aleppo  many  poor 
people  gathering  mallows,  whose  sols  food  it 
constituted.  Compare  the  passage  in  Job. 
The  Hebrew  term  denotes  a  saline  plant 
Fiirst,  in  his  Hebrew  Concordance,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  plant  Halimus, 
which  he  says  the  people  of  Syria  call  Malueh. 
It  is  a  bush  of  which  hedges  are  made, 
and  whose  leaves  are  cooked  and  eaten. 

MALTA,  or  MELITA,  a  well-known  island 
lying  off  the  southern  promontory  of  Sicily,be- 
tween  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  On 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Malta  Paul  was  ship- 
wrecked (Aoto  zzviiL  1).  The  island  had 
been  at  an  eariy  period  colonised  from  Carth- 
age, and  so  long  as  that  city  existed,  it  was 
distinguished  for  ito  Carthaginian  manufac- 
tures, especiaUy  weaving.  Malte  is  composed 
of  white  limestone,  so  soft  that  much  of  ito 
surface  is  pulverised  and  formed  into  culti- 
vated terraces,  whieh  are  very  productive. 
The  climate  is  very  mild.  Winter  is  scarcely 
known.  Even  In  November,  oranges  and 
lemons  are  in  their  prime.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  a  dark  colour,  of  a  mixed  race,  and 
descended  from  Arabs  and  Carthaginians; 
they  speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Arable 
with  many  old  Punic  words. 

The  capital.  La  Yaletta,  containing  30,000 
inhabitante,  is  a  fine  and  strongly  fortified 
city,  dean  and  well  paved,  with  good  stone 
houses,  high  and  airy,  forming  delightful 
residences ;  the  markete  are  well  stocked  and 
provisions  low.  Some  of  the  churches  in 
Malte  are  large  and  splendid;  St  John's 
is  the  most  celebrated ;  ite  vaulte  are  filled 
with  the  ashes  of  sainte,  ite  walls  covered 
with  Gfaudy  paintings,  and  ite  dome  bears 
several  lai^  bells,  which  are  almost  eon- 
stantly  chiming  as  a  signal  of  some  reli- 
gious festivity. 

The  greatest  nuisances  of  Malte  are  ite 
hoste  of  beggars  and  priests.  The  latter,  to 
the  number  of  1100,  including  the  inmates 
of  the  convente,  throng  the  streete  in  all 
directions ;  some  of  them  are  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  broad- 
brimmed  hate  and  other  grotesque  canoni- 
cals give  them  a  ludicrous  appearance. 

MAMMON,  a  Syro-Chaldee  word  which 
denotes  riches,  earthly  goods,  and  it  may 
be  an  idol  divinity  that  presided  over  them 
(Matthew  vi.  24;  comp.  Luke  xvi.  9,  II. 
Zeph.  i.  5). 

MAMBE,  an  Amorite,  brother  of  Eshcol 
(Gen.  xiv.  13,  24),  dwelling  near  Hebron, 
who  gave  his  name  to  a  grove  of  Terebinth 
trees  found  in  the  same  vicinity.  Here 
dwelt  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (xviiL  1), 
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and  hen  wm  Um  ikmily  Mpolohre  (zziiL  in  the  six  Hebrew  tenos.    In  coQeaqoenoe, 

17—30).  the  conception  of  haman  nature  which  some 

MAN,  A  word  of  Teiy  ezt«nai?e  prevalence,  entertain,  omits  qualities  that  are  essential 

denoting  a  hnman  being  of  both  sexes  (Gen.  to  that  nature,  and  are  set  forth  and  declared 

L  S7),  or  collectively  Uie  hnman  race  (£o-  in  the  very  substance  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 

clea.  TiL  14),  stands   for  the  Hebrew — I.  These  qualities  may  be  divided  into  two 

adahm  (whence  Adam),  connected  with  odoA-  classes,  the  higher  and  the  lower;  this  con- 

mafc,*  earth' (Oen.L  20),  reference  being  thus  necting  ns  with  the  earth,  sin,  and  death; 

mads  in  the  name  of  the  first  man  to  his  that  allying  ns  with  our  Maker  and  Eternity, 

origin  (iL  7),  who,  as  being  of '  the  earth,  is  It  is  equally  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that 

earthy '   (1   Cor.  zv.  47),  while  as  being  all  the  tribes,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  are  de- 

ersaied  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  (Oen.  L     soendants  of  Adam  and  Eve  (Gen.  i. x.). 

26;  V.  1.  James  iiL  0),  he  has  dominion  Men,  therefore,  are  the  beings  that  are  de- 
over  the  earth  (Oen.  i  20) ;  and  though  a  rived  from  that  first  pair.  They  are  also 
fUlen  and  sinfU  ereature  (iii.)»  yet  is  capa-  alike  sons  of  God.  They  are,  moreover, 
ble  of  being  '  created  in  righteousness  and  brethren.  The  Creator  is  the  Father  of 
true  holiness*  (Ephes.  iv.  24),  and  'renewed  human  kind,  and  hnman  kind  is  one  family. 
in  knowledge  alter  the  image  of  him  that  Whatever  diversities,  then,  there  may  be, 
created  him '  (CoL  iiL  10) :  II.  m^  *  a  man,'  they  are  accidental.  There  is  only  one  race 
denoting  the  male  sex  (Gen.  iL  23,  24 ;  xiz.  of  men.  This  conception  of  cur  kind  lies  at 
8),  hence  (as  maim  in  Gennan)  a  'husband'  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
(iii.  6, 16),  Latin  nmrihu,  from  sms,  swrtt ;  In  that,  man  is  ever  contemplated  as  one 
hence  by  the  addition  of  ttie  Hebrew  Ibmine  great  whole.  Henoe  our  species,  which  fell 
termination,  tetha,  a  '  woman '  (Gen.  ii.  22).  in  Adam»  was  redeemed  by  Ghiist  (1  Cor. 
Accordingly,  Adam  was  mih  and  Eve  mtka,  zv.  20—22,  47—49). 
the  near  resemblance  of  the  second  name  to  This  view,  independently  of  its  Scriptural 
the  first  being  expressly  chosen  to  denote  authority,  is  recommended  by  its  intrinsic 
the  oneness  of  man  and  wife :  thus  in  the  probabilities  and  ennobling  tendency.  It  is 
Bible  does  even  etymology  teac^  religion :  d  prim  probable  that  a  good  Creator  should 
III.  sncffc,  contrasted  with  the  preceding  place  aU  his  intelligent  creatures  on  a  foot- 
(firom  which,  however,  FUrst  derives  it),  as  ing  of  general  equality ;  such  is  the  relative 
the  Latin  hcmo  with  vir,  and  denoting,  not  position  in  which  he  has  placed  other  species 
from  intrinsic  force,  but  accidental  associa-  of  animate  beings,  and  such  a  position  seems 
tions,  man  considered  as  mortal,  weak,  and  necessitated  by  the  absence  in  his  nature  of 
sinful  (]  Kings  vd,  10, 18.  2  Kings  viL  8.  •!!  the  causes  and  occasions  of  partiality 
Job  iv.  17 ;  ix.  2 ;  zv.  14 ;  xzv.  4,  6) ;  an  and  preference.  This  specific  equality,  more- 
import  which  is  brought  more  into  promi-  over,  gives  all  a  chance  of  rising  in  the  scale 
nence  by,  IV.  bathar,  *  flesh '  (Gen.  vi.  12.  of  being,  dissUows  Jealousies,  despotism, 
3  Chron.  zxxiL  8.  Job  zxziv.  16.  Ezek.  zxL  and  slavery,  and  tends  to  elevate  the  whole 
0) :  V.  the  opposite  of  the  last  is  found  in  race  without  exception  to  continually  rising 
bahl  (hence  Baal), denoting 'master,'  'owner,'  heights  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 
or  'lord'  (Exod.  zxi.  29 ;  xxiL  8.  Hos.  iL  Differences  in  degree  do  hideed  remain,  but 
16,  mar.),  also  'husband,'  exhibiting  no  there  are  none  of  kind.  No  part  of  the  one 
very  elevated  view  of  the  conjugal  relations  family  is  condemned  to  inevitable  and  hope- 
(Prov.  zii.  4,  'a  crown  to  her  husband;'  less  ignorance  and  brutalism.  And  those 
literally, '  her  owner '  or  '  master*) ;  hence  the  who  abound  are  made  to  excel  in  order  that 
feminine  bahla,  a  'mistress'  (1  Kings  zviL  they  may  communicate  to  such  of  their  bre- 
17 ;  comp.  Nah.  iii.  4) :  VI.  of  similar  im-  thsen  as  suflbr  need,  raising  the  depressed 
port  with  the  last  is  gtkver,  a  male  of  the  and  reetoring  the  sick.  There  thus  also  i^ 
hnman  species  ( Judg.  v.  10.  Prov.  xxz.  19),  pears  to  be  a  grand  unity  in  God's  piovi- 
a  strongman  (Jer.  zlL  16,  'mighty'), and  in  denoe.  All  the  creatures  of  his  hand  ara 
genera]  the  higher  (manly)  qualities  of  our  alike  objects  of  his  care ;  and  the  fatherly 
nature  (Job  xxzviiL  8),  involving  even  relations  which  he  established  with  his  chil- 
moral  excellence  (Ps.  xxxviL  28,  diere  is  dren  when  he  first  placed  them  on  the  earth, 
nothing  in  the  Hebrew  coiresponding  to  the  he  confirmed  and  carried  to  perfection  in 
English  word  '  good ').  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  '  Lord  of  sll ' 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  in  Hebrew  (Acts  x.  86.  1  Cor.  xiL  0.  Eph.  iv.  5). 
six  words,  which  in  their  general  import,  but  With  a  common  nature,  men,  therefore,  have 
with  shades  of  diversity,  signify '  man.'  These  one  God,  one  Father,  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
shades  of  diversity  are  by  no  means  inoon-  one  sphere  of  duty  here,  and  one  inheritance 
siderable  or  unimportant;  consequently  the  hereijler.  We  are  in  consequence 'members 
meaning  of  the  Bible  can  be  but  imperfectly  one  of  another '  (Rom.  xii.  4.  1  Cor.  zii 
apprehended  by  the  mere  English  reader.  12),  and  each  is  bound  to  csre  for  all.  Ac- 
Incomplete  knowledge  leads  to  erroneous  cordingly,  the  Christisn  commission  is  to 
conclusions.  The  English  word  '  man '  in-  '  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,'  and 
volves  only  a  part  of  the  ideas  comprehended  to  'teach  all  nations'   (Matt  xxviiL   19. 
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Lake  zziv.  47) ;  ind  fhe  eonrammaUon  of  tion  of  onr  species  and  tbe  peopling  of  the 

tlie  perfect  work  of  the  gospel,  is  the  nni-  earth,  it  is  answered  that  the  supposition  is 

▼ersal  prevalence  of  the  Divine  will  and  the  not  self-evident ;  on  the  eontraiy,  diversity 

universal  diifasion  of  spiritual  happiness  of  origin  would  enoonrage  enmity,  and  en- 

(1  Cor.  XV.  24 — 28).    This  view  of  the  con-  mity  engender  mutual  destruetion.  Perhaps, 

dition,  duties,  interests,  and  final  destiny  but  for  the  strong  cement  of  family  love  en- 

of  man,  is  far  wider,  more  comprehensive,  suing  from  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  left  for 

more  humanising,  and  more  ennobling,  than  a  time  unimpaired  by  hatred  and  hostility 

any  that  philosophy  has  propounded;  while  firom  without,  the  permanent  establishment 

theories  of  human  nature  put  forth  by  seep-  of  human  society  would  have  been  impos- 

ticism  have  been  low,  partial,  and  narrowing,  sible.    A  complex  cause  is  by  no  means  of 

The  difference  results  as  of  necessity  from  necessity  the  surest  way  to  an  assigned  unity 

the  sources  whence  revelation  and  philosophy  of  result. 

came.    The  former,  having  its  feet  on  the  So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  there  is 

earth,  can  take  but  a  restricted  view  of  human  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  earth  was 

relations;  the  latter,  as  being  of  God,  com-  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  one  pair.  Con- 

prehends  in  its  m^esdc  scope  those  vast  sidering  that  the  human  race  has  had  many 

generalisations  which  involve  iJl  the  families  thousand  years  in  iriiich  to  spread  itself  over 

of  tlie  earth,  all  the  duties  of  time,  and  the  the  world,  we  may  perhaps  rather  wonder 

great  bearings  and  issues  of  immortal  life.  that  some  parts  should  remain  so  thinly  in- 

The  identity  of  onr  origin  guarantees  the  habited.  It  is  in  agreement  with  the  Scrip- 
unity  of  our  nature.  If  all  men  sprang  from  ture  that  we  find  certain  portions^-for  in- 
one  pair,  all  are  of  the  same  species.  Here,  stance,  the  wide  district  extending  through 
then,  is  a  broad  and  firm  ground  for  common  the  middle  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere-— occu- 
rights,  and  solid  reason  for  believing  that,  pied  in  the  earliest  periods,  in  aU  ages  thickly 
as  all  tribes  of  the  earth  are  men,  all  even-  peopled,  and  presenting,  in  different  parts, 
tually  will  rise  to  high  intellectual  and  moral  Uie  seats  of  the  great  monarchies  whose  his^ 
happiness.  There  is  also  a  firm  foothold  tories  combine  to  form  tlie  raost  important 
for  the  missionary  enterprise,  since,  how-  and  numerous  chapters  in  the  history  of 
ever  low  the  actual  condition  of  those  whom  man.  An  instance  may  be  taken  from  the 
a  missionary  may  address,  they  are  still  men,  animal  kingdom  illustrative  of  the  possi- 
and  therefore  no  less  capable  than  in  need  bility  that  these  civilised  and  other  semi- 
of  that  salvation  of  which  he  is  the  herald,  barbarous  and  barbarous  portions  of  the 
But  deny  that  'we  have  all  one  (earthly)  human  family  may  all  have  been  derived 
father,'  and  the  unity  of  our  race  is  fortii-  from  a  common  stock.  At  the  time  of  its 
with  exposed  to  question.  Beings  that  sprang  discovery,  America  possessed  neither  horses 
from  different  pairs  have  a  dissimilar  origin ;  nor  oxen.  They  were  originally  introduced 
the  tie  of  blood  is  sundered ;  the  common  into  different  parts  of  the  continent  in  sepa- 
relatiouship  is  broken.  If  all  men  are  of  rate  pairs.  These  have  so  increased  that 
one  species,  why  are  not  all  descended  from  now,  wUd  and  tame,  they  exist  in  huge  num- 
the  same  stock  7  Does  not  a  diversity  of  bers  almost  every  where.  From  Paraguay 
origin  argue  some  diversity  in  nature  ?  As  and  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Ood  ever  takes  tiie  simplest  means,  would  century,  a  million  of  oxen  were  every  year 
he  have  adopted  in  this  case  a  diversity  in  exported ;  and  the  almost  literally  eountiess 
the  cause,  unless  he  intended  a  diversity  in  numbers  that  cover  the  country  were  pro- 
the  effect?  At  any  rate,  if  you  deny  the  created  by  seven  cows  and  one  bull,  carried 
identity  of  our  origin,  you  have  to  prove  the  thither,  in  1M6,  by  John  Salazar.  The  re- 
unity  of  our  species,  and  in  conducting  this  productive  power,  when  acting  freely,  as  it 
proof  you  have  to  meet  and  answer  the  same  did  in  primeval  ages,  would  multiply  hu- 
objections  as  are  made  to  the  doctrine  of  the  man  beings  most  rapidly;  and  the  migratory 
Bible ;  so  that,  for  a  far  inferior  conclusion,  impulse  would  distribute  them  over  tiie  yet 
you  have  the  same  trouble  and  incur  the  unappropriated  earth,  with  an  ease  and  cer- 
same  perils  with  those  that  have  been  raised  tainty,  the  foroe  of  which  can  be  imperfecfly 
against  the  believer  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  imagined  in  the  actual  state  of  society,  when 

We  hold,  however,  that  the  sapposition  so  many  millions  have  become  stationary, 

that  originally  several  pairs  of  human  beings  The  earliest  historical  narratives  accord 

were  ereated,  is  unphilosophical,  because  un-  with  Genesis  in  describing  men  as  moving 

necessary.    If  one  pair  were  sufficient  to  re-  freely,  and  even  with  eagerness,  from  a  few 

plenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  one  pair  centres  over  extensive  tracts  of  the  world, 

only,  we  may  believe,  were  created ;  for  while  To  follow  the  difforent  families  of  the  three 

religion  assures  us  God  does  nothing  in  vain  great  stems  oifer  the  earth  more  ftiUy  and 

or  superflnonsly  (Is.  xlv.   18),  philosophy  minutely  than  we  haye  done  in  the  article 

teaches  that  no  more  causes  are  to  be  allowed  headed  Divisiov,  would  occupy  space  which 

than  are  necessary  to  produce  the  given  effect,  we  have  not  to  spare.    We  may,  however, 

If  it  is  said  that  the  creation  of  several  pairs  subjoin  a  few  words  relatively  to  the  peopling 

might  be  a  surer  provision  for  the  propaga-  of  the  new  from  the  old  world — the  only 
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point  wfaioh  seems  to  oflbr  serious  difflcul- 
ties.  At  Behring's  Straits,  Asia  is  separatefl 
from  America  by  only  a  nanow  passage, 
both  shores  of  which  are  peopled  by  the 
same  people,  the  Tchukboui,  «ho  regolarly 
pass  twice  ereiy  year  to  exchange  witib  each 
other  the  productions  of  the  two  continents. 
Another  way  is  offered  from  the  centre  of 
Asia,  by  Kamtsohatka  and  the  Aleatian  Isles. 
From  Soathem  Asia  also  a  chain  of  islands 
extends  to  Australia  and  New  Holland.  A 
glance  at  the  Map,  ocAoured  according  to  the 
races  by  which  the  earth  is  peopled,  will, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  a  terrestrial  globe, 
make  it  clear  how  one  region  may  have  been 
peopled  by  settlers  from  another. 

Great  dirersities,  howeyer,  prevail  at  pre- 
sent in  the  human  family ; — are  these  com* 
patible  with  the  derivation  of  all  nations 
from  the  loins  of  Adam  ?  There  are  great 
diversities,  but  there  are  also  points  of 
agreement  The  latter  most  be  Uken  into 
our  account,  no  less  than  the  former.  Of 
some  of  these  we  have  spoken  under  the  head 
Lahouaqb.  These  points  of  agreement  lie 
in  the  very  essence  of  our  nature ;  the  points 
of  diversity  regard  merely  accidental  circum- 
stances. The  former  are  alike  In  sll;  the 
latter  vary  with  tribes,  liamilies,  and  indi- 
viduals. AU  men  stand  and  walk  erect, 
while  the  hinder  parts  of  a  few  protrude,  and 
with  most  form  an  angle  of  nearly  ninety 
degrees  with  the  back  of  the  head.  All  men 
worship  (alleged  exceptions  are  groondless), 
but  some  bow  down  to  '  stocks  and  stones,' 
while  most  adore  the '  Great  First  Cause '  as 
*  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord.'  But  the  diversi- 
ties themselves  bear  marks  of  being  devia- 
tions from  a  common  type.  The  contrast^ 
indeed,  between  the  black  Negro  and  the  fair 
Caucasian  is  very  great  and  striking,  but  the 
interval  may  be  filled  up  wiOi  all  die  inter- 
vening shades  and  hues  from  other  tribes 
and  families  of  the  esrth.  We  have  seen 
children  bom  of  the  same  parents  who  dif- 
fered in  complexion  as  much  as  the  least 
fair  of  the  Caucasian  and  the  least  dark  of 
the  Mongolian  race. 

These  terms  ask  for  explanation.  The 
human  family  has  been  divided  into  differ- 
ent classes.  Of  these  some  make  two,  some 
four,  and  some  as  many  as  seven.  The  di- 
versity demonstrates  the  absence  of  clear  and 
permanent  lines  of  distinction.  It  might  be 
enough  to  say,  that  when  physiologists  and 
ethnographers  have  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  the  actual  number  of  classes,  it  will  then 
be  time  enough  for  the  friends  of  the  Bible 
to  inquire  whether  their  conclusions  are  or 
are  not  reconcileable  with  its  statements. 
The  classification,  however,  of  Blumenbach 
seems,  after  all  modem  inquiries,  to  be  the 
most  tenable:  — That  philosopher  divided 
the  human  race  into  five  classes — I.  the  Cau- 
casian or  white  race,  extending  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  the  extreme  west  of  Europe  and 


the  south  of  Africa,  comprising  the  nations 
that  speak  the  Indo-Germanic  and  Shemitio 
tongues,  and  occupying  the  midland  coun- 
tries of  the  Eastern  continent.  They  are  of 
a  fair  complexion,  noble  form,  oval  counte- 
nance, auburn  or  dark  brown  hair;  they 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  individual 
culture  and  social  happiness.  Opposed  to 
them,  in  the  north  and  east,  are,  II.  the 
Mongolian  family,  who  are  of  a  yeUow  or 
gold  colour,  smidl  in  make,  of  fiat  visage, 
and  protmded  cheek-bones  ;  they  extend 
over  the  northern  and  south-eastern  parts 
of  the  old  continent,  and  over  the  extreme 
northern  parts  of  the  new,  embracing  the 
remotely-seated  but  kindred  Samoeides,  Es- 
quimaux, and  Chinese.  Next  to  these,  in  the 
upper  parts  of  North  America,  begin,  HI., 
the  American  family,  having  a  larger  frame 
and  more  manly  port  than  the  former,  with 
long  black  hair,  and  a  colour  whose  prevail- 
ing hue  is  that  of  copper,  but  which  varies 
from  a  bright  red  to  a  deep  tan,  and  even, 
on  the  Oronoxo,  to  a  black ;  a  race  whose 
qualities  give  the  idea  of  being  a  ftdler  de- 
velopment of  those  of  the  Mongolian  race, 
effected  under  the  influence  of  unrestrained 
fireedom  In  the  open  air  and  over  the  wide 
earth.  These,  as  their  name  imports,  range 
(originally),  rather  than  occupy,  the  entire 
continent  of  America,  firom  the  north  to  the 
south,  with  the  exception  of  their  Mongolian 
neighbours  in  the  extreme  north.  The  mid- 
dle to  the  southern  limits  of  Africa  is  the 
home  of  a  yet  darker  coloured  fsmily,  IV., 
the  Ethiopic  or  Negro,  with  very  marked  pe- 
culiarities— thick,  curly,  matted  hair,  broad 
protruded  lips,  flat  nose,  low,  narrow,  and  re- 
ceding forehead,  and  black  complexion ;  the 
child  of  extreme  heat,  the  antithesis  of  the 
polished  Caucasian,  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  brute.  Between  the  Negro  and  the  Ame- 
rican stands,  V.,  the  Malayan — hair  crisp 
and  clustering,  cheek-bones  receding,  while 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  stand  fonrard  end 
make  the  face  sharp  and  pointed ;  in  com- 
plexion they  are  of  two  varieties,  a  lighter 
and  a  darker  olive,  of  which  those  having 
the  latter,  the  Papuahs,  stand  in  this  and  in 
their  hair  very  near  the  Negro.  These  olive- 
coloured  people  are  found  by  Blumenbach 
in  the  tribes  of  the  Southern  Ocean  and 
Australia. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  varieties 
requires  terms,  and  leads  to  statements, 
which  confirm  the  idea  that  the  several  por- 
tions combine  to  form  one  great  whole.  In- 
sensible is  the  gradation  by  which  we  pass 
from  one  form  of  feature  and  one  shade  of 
colour  to  another,  while  all  slike  have  the 
same  organs,  and  capacities  similar  in  kind; 
and  in  regard  to  culture  pass  one  into  the 
other,  from  the  lowest  degree  to  the  highest. 

Naturalists  have  establuhed  it  as  sn  index 
of  specific  unity  among  different  races,  that 
individual  pairs  of  them  can  propagate  their 
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kind  In  sneh  a  maimer  that  tbe  ofRipring  of  If  on  Inqnliy  we  find  these  ontwaid  Inllii- 

the  union  shall  retain  unimpaired  the  same  enees  to  be  at  present  Tery  great;  if  they  are 

power  of  procreation.   When  the  speoies  are  greatest  where  man's  power  oTer  nature  is 

diiferent,  as  in  the  ease  of  mules,  the  bastard  yet  inoonsiderable,  then  we  are  warranted  in 

oiTspring  is  generally  unprollfie.     Now,  the  oonoluding  that  originally  they  must  have 

most  distant  raoes  of  men,  the  Caneasiaa  been  of  surpassing  eiBeaey.    That  the  influ- 

and  the  Negro,  prodnoe  children  who  are  enoe  of  place  and  clime  is  at  present  very 

fully  capable  of  reproducing  their  species,  great,  is  obrious  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 

It  is  even  said,  that  fh>m  the  intermixture  with  the  TCiy  diversified  productions  of  dif- 

of  dissimilar  races,  a  finer  corporeal  and  ferent  parts  of  the  earth,  both  in  the  Tegeta- 

mental  cimformation  is  produced ;  and  that  ble  and  animal  kingdom.   Compare  the  sun- 

the  Mulattos  of  the  tropical  world  propagate  burnt  and  barren  soil  of  African  deserts 

so  fast,  that  they  bid  fair  to  gain  the  sole  with  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  plains  of 

dominion  of  the  European  colonies  in  that  Europe;   the  snow*covered  and  ice-bound 

part  of  the  globe.    As  a  fact,  then,  in  natu-  regions  of  the  North  Pole,  where  the  white 

ral  history,  we  oan  speak  of  only  one  human  bear  and  the  walrus  live,  with  the  rich  smil- 

species.  ing  lands  that  are  covered  with  the  rank 

Still  the  question  recurs,  whether  all  the  Tcgetation  of  the  tropics,  in  which  luxuriates 
individuals  of  that  one  species  sprang  from  animal  life  in  the  noblest  forms  and  greatest 
one  pair.  That  marked  diversities  existed  abundance.  What  diversities !  What  con- 
in  the  very  dawn  of  history,  is  rendered  cer-  tracts !  Is  it  likely  that,  in  regard  to  the 
uin  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt  human  species,  tbe  diversities  should  be  in- 

Before  the  data  to  which  these  facts  are  considerable  f    Animals  of  confessedly  the 

referred,  there  was,  if  Bunsen's  lengthened  same  species  appear  in  conditions  the  most 

chronology  (see  Eotpt)  may  be  taken,  a  dissimilar,  when  their  outward  relations  are 

period  of  suiBdent  length  to  allow  the  for-  very  different  The  hare,  which  in  the  Tyro- 

mation  of  the  chief  diversities  that  oan  be  less  Alps  becomes  grey  in  winter,  is  white  in 

proved  to  have  been  in  ezistenee  in  the  esr-  northern  regions.    Dogs  in  Guinea,  to  use 

liest   historical  age.     In    those   primitive  the  allnsion  of  Blumenbach,  are  of  a  Negro 

times,  the  diversifying  principle  would  na-  race.    Sheep  in  Africa  lose  their  wool,  are 

tnrally  act  with  greater  Ibroe  and  with  less  covered  with  black  hair,  and  are  so  changed, 

impeded  effect    A  peculiarity  once  engen-  that  but  for  their  bleat  they  would  not  be 

dered,   though  sli^t  originidly,  would  be  recognised.    In  the  high  lands  about  An- 

augmented  by  the  unimpaired  operation  of  gora,  nearly  all  animals,  sheep,  goats,  cats, 

the  causes  which  produced  it ;  since  human  even  dogs  and  horses,  have  long,  silk-like 

beings  lived  scattered  over  the  world,  often  hair.    The  heat  on  the  sandy  plains  and 

remote  from  each  other,  and  under  the  most  vales  of  Asia  and  Africa  produce  in  animals 

dissimilar  external  influences.    Before  the  bunches  of  fat,  in  the  camel  and  sebu  their 

intellect  and  the  heart  had  gained  ascend-  humps,  in  the  Syrian  sheep  their  broad, 

aney,  the  animal  ftenctions  possessed  a  vi-  dragging  tails,  and  in  the  Bo^esmans  their 

gour  and  a  reproductive  energy  of  which  we  protrusions  behind.    But  we  need  not  go 

can  now  form  but  a  faint  conception ;  and  so  fur,  for  in  our  domesticated  animals  we 

ttie  outer  world,  yet  for  the  most  part  unmo-  see  what  changes  have   been  produced  in 

dified  in  soil,  temperature,  and  climate,  by  their  pasaage  from  the  wild  to  the  tame  state, 

man,  operated  on  his  nature  with  overpow-  and  what  other  permanent  changes  are  still 

ering  force.    Varieties,  under  these  eiroum-  prodnced  by  the  scientific  breeder  of  sheep 

stanees,  could  not  fail  to  arise;  and  when  and  cattle,  who  aims  to  gratify  the  epicure, 

once  in  existence,  they  would  for  a  long  time  or  enrich  himself  by  improving  his  stock, 

be  made  more  intense,  till,  having  reached  A  review  of  the  provinee  of  Language  and 

the  bluest  point  compatible  with  that  unl-  Natural  History  leaves  on  our  mind  the  con- 

versa!  law  of  natore  which  irresistibly  tends  viotion  that,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  made  solid 

to  preserve  and  perpetuate  speeifio  differ-  acquirements,  science  offers  no  discrepancy 

enees,  and  for  this  to  prevent  the  loss  of  ex-  with  the  Biblical  doctrine  respecting  the  ori- 

isting  species,  the  force  which  prodnced  the  gin  and  diilhsion  of  the  human  race.    The 

diversities  would  either  be  effectually  coun-  tendency,  rather,  of  linguistic  and  ethnogra- 

teracted  or  be  totally  spent;  and  so  the  whole  phieal  inquiries,  is  to  illustrate  and  confirm 

liffe-giving  energy  in  fhtnre  be  employed  in  the  Scriptural  narratives ;  sffording  grounds 

propagating  the  then  existing  type.  for  the  opinion  that  augmented  knowledge 

The  probability  ariamg  fhmi  faets  and  na-  will  more  fUUy  and  strikingly  exhibit  the 

tnral  canses  of  the  derivation  of  sll  the  vari-  harmony  which  exists  between  Natiune  and 

eties  of  the  one  human  species  ttom  two  Revelation.     It  is,  however,  important  to 

progenitors,  can  be  imperfectly  judged  of,  add,  that  the  Biblical  account  does  not  need 

except  we  form  to  ourselves  a  ftUl  idea  of  the  to  be  proved :  it  is  suillcient  if  we  can  show 

effect  of  soil  and  climate  on  animated  beings,  that  science  offers  no  contradiction  to  its 

not  merely  as  they  operate  now,  bat  rather  general  import    We  protest  against  the  sya- 

as  they  operated  when  the  worid  waa  young,  tem  which  incessantly  puts  the  Bible  on  its 
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(kiienee.    Saeh  a  Bjsteni  is  in  its  essence  thrown  so  nraeli  Hi^  snd  when  we  com- 

and  tendency  a  system  of  unbelief.    If,  after  pare  them  with  the  natiTes  of  the  Anstrala- 

fall  and  impartial  inquiry,  a  person  sees  sian  Isiandsi  and  with  the  Papuahs  aud  AI> 

reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Bible  is  in  fonrous   (Harofores,  Endamenes),  we  see 

general  a  trustworthy  record  and  the  depo-  that  a  black  tint  of  skin,  woolly  hair,  and 

sitory  of  a  DiTine  roTclation,  he  is  by  that  Negro  features,  are  by  no  means  inTariably 

conviction  bound  to  receiTC  its  statements,  associated.    So  long  as  the  western  nations 

and  to  presume  that  they  are  true  until  they  were  aequainted  with  only  a  small  part  of 

are  proved  to  be  false.    Not  less  objection-  the  earth's  surface,  partial  views  almost  ne- 

able  is  the  course  of  tacitly  disowning  the  cessariJy  prevailed ;  tropical  heat  and  a  black 

authority  of  the  Bible  in  questions  of  his-  colour  of  the  skin   appeared  inseparable, 

tory,  language,  and  ethnogr^hy.    This  dis«  '  The  Ethiopians,'  said  the  ancient  tragic 

allowal  is  virtually  a  deuiaL    If  a  witness  poet,  Theodectes  of  Phaselis,  '  by  the  near 

whose  name  stands  on  a  pleader's  brief  Im  approach  of  the  Sun-god  in  his  course,  have 

not   produced  in  court,   his  testimony  is  their  bodies  coloured  with  a  dark,  soo^  lus- 

thereby  admitted  to  be  questionable,  false,  tre,  and  their  hair  curled  and  crisped  by  his 

or  dangerous.    At  any  rate,  the  Biblical  nar-  parching  rays/    The  campaigns   of  Alez- 

ratives  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  evidence  ander,  in  which  so  many  subjects  connected 

until  they  are  proved  destitute  of  credibility,  with    physical    geography  were    originally 

Their  age,  their  general  reception,  their  alii-  brought  into  notice,  occasioned  the  first  dis- 

anee  with  great  religious  teachings,  unim-  oussion  on  problematieal  influence  of  cli- 

peaehable  in  their  truth  and  unapproaehed  mate  on  nations  and  races.    *  Families  of 

in  their  excellence,  are  claims  to  attention  plants  and  animals' — says  one  of  the  great- 

which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  est  anatombts  of  our  age,  Johannes  Miiller, 

On  questions  regarding  prinisval  history,  in  his  comprehensive  work  entitled,  P&jfsto- 

the  Bible  is  an  independent  authority,  whose  logi§  det  Afenicften— '  in  the  course  of  dieir 

statements  must,  at  least  as  one  dement,  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 

enter  into  any  fidl  and  philosophical  account  undergo  modifications,  within  limits  pre- 

of  the  eariy  growth  and  later  developments  scribed  to  genera  and  species,  which  modi- 

of  human  society.  fications  are  afterwards  perpetuated  orgsni- 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  oally  in  their  descendants,  forming  types  of 

unity  of  the  human  race  is  borne  by  Baron  varieties  of  the  same  species.    The  present 

von  Humboldt,  in  his  admirable  work  enti-  races  of  *"iw>»i«  hsve  been  produced  by  a 

tied  Cotmoi  (351,  ttq,) : —  ooncnrrence  of  causes  and  conditions,  inter- 

*  Whilst  attention  was  exclusively  direeted  nal  as  well  as  external,  which  it  is  iropossi- 
to  the  extremes  of  colour  and  of  form,  the  ble  to  follow  in  detail ;  but  the  most  striking 
result  of  the  first  vivid  impressions  derived  varieties  are  found  in  those  funilies  which 
from  the  senses  was  a  tendency  to  view  these  are  susceptible  of  the  widest  geographical 
differences  as  characteristics,  not  of  mere  extension.  The  different  races  of  mankind 
varieties,  but  of  originally  distinct  species,  are  forms  or  varieties  of  a  single  species; 
The  permanence  of  certain  types  in  the  their  unions  are  fruitful,  and  the  descend- 
midst  of  the  most  opposite  influences,  espe-  ants  ftom  them  are  so  likewise ;  whereas  if 
cially  of  climate,  appeared  to  favour  Uiis  the  races  were  distinct  species  of  a  genus, 
view,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  the  descendants  of  mixed  breed  would  be 
time  to  which  the  historieal  evidence  ap-  unfiruitftil ;  but  whether  the  existing  races 
plied ;  but  in  my  opinion,  more  powerful  of  men  are  descended  from  one  or  finom  se- 
reasons  lend  their  weight  to  the  other  side  veral  primitive  men,  is  a  question  not  deter- 
of  the  question,  and  corroborate  the  unity  minable  by  experience.' 
of  the  human  race.  I  refer  to  the  many  in-  The  same  learned  writer  has  also  these 
termediate  gradations  of  the  tint  of  the  skin  remarks  (800,  scf.)  :— 
and  the  form  of  the  skull,  which  have  been  *By  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  human 
made  known  to  us  by  the  rapid  progress  of  species,  we  at  the  same  time  ropel  the  cfaeer- 
geographieal  science  in  modern  times;  to  less  assumption  of  superior  and  inferior  races 
the  analogies  derived  from  the  history  of  of  men.  There  are  families  of  nations  more 
varieties  in  animals,  both  domesticiUed  and  readily  susceptible  of  culture,  more  highly 
wild ;  and  to  the  positive  observations  col-  civilised,  more  ennobled  by  mental  cultiva- 
lected  respecting  the  limits  of  fecundity  in  tion,  than  others ;  but  not  in  themselves 
hybrids.  The  greater  part  of  the  supposed  more  noble.  All  are  alike  designed  for  free- 
contrasts,  to  which  so  much  weight  was  for-  dom ;  for  that  fireedom  which  in  ruder  con- 
roerly  assigned,  have  disappeared  before  the  ditions  of  society  belongs  to  individuals  only, 
laborious  investigations  of  Tledemau  on  the  but  where  states  are  formed  and  political  in- 
brain  of  Negroes  and  of  Europeans,  and  the  stitutions  enjoyed,  belongs  of  right  to  the 
anatomical  rosearohes  of  Yrolik  and  Weber  whole  community.  *  If,'  in  the  words  of  Wil- 
on  the  form  of  the  pelvis.  When  we  take  a  helm  von  Humboldt,  *  we  would  point  to  an 
general  view  of  the  dark-coloured  African  idea  which  all  history  throughout  its  course 
nations,  on  which  the  work  of  Prichard  has  discloses  as  ever  establishing  more  firmly  sad 
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extending  more  widely  its  aalaUury  empire  ^  Bomans,  who  selected  firom  those  lower  in 
if  there  is  one  idet  whieh  contribates  more  rank  playmates  of  the  same  age  tat  their 
than  any  other  to  the  often*  contested,  bnt  children.  Possihly,  this  connection  of  Ma- 
sttll  more  often  misunderstood,  perfectibility  naen  with  Heiod  might  haTc  been  serriceable 
of  the  whole  human  species — it  is  the  idea  in  iht  advancement  of  the  gospeL 
of  our  common  humanity;  tending  to  re-  MANASSEH  (H./org«t/t^iMsi),  the  elder 
move  the  hostile  barriers  which  pngudices  of  Joseph's  two  sons  bom  of  the  Egyptian 
and  partial  views  of  every  kind  hare  raised  Asenath  (Gen.  zlL  00).  In  giving  him  and 
between  men;  and  to  cause  all  mankind,  hisyoungerbrotherEphraim  his  blessing — 
without  distinction  of  religion,  nation,  or  having  previously  adopted  them  as  his  own 
coloar,  to  be  regsrded  as  one  great  firatemity,  — ^Jaoob  put  his  ri^t  hand  on  Ephraim  and 
aspiring  towards  one  common  aim,  the  f^  his  left  on  Manass^,  so  advisedly  giving  the 
development  of  their  moral  faculties.  This  younger  preference  to  the  elder  (xlviii.) ; 
is  the  ultimate  and  highest  object  of  society ;  and  certainly,  in  the  history  of  Israel,  Ephraim 
it  is  also  the  direction  implanted  in  man's  played  a  more  important  part  than  Manas- 
nature,  leading  towards  the  indefinite  ezpan-  seh. 

sion  of  his  inner  being.    He  regaida  the        MANASSEH,  THE  TRIBE  OF,  derived 

earth  and  the  stairy  heavens  as  inwardly  his  firom  the  preceding,  numbered  at  the  first 

own,  given  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  muster,  82,000,  and  at  the  second,  62,700 

intellectual  and  physical  activity.    The  child  fighting  men  (Numb.  i.  84,  56 ;  xxvi.  84). 

longs  to  pass  the  hills  or  the  waters  whieh  Before  possession  was  taken  of  Canaan,  half 

suRound  his  nadve  dwelling ;  and  his  wish  (the  eastern)  of  this  tribe  obtained  permis- 

indulged,  as  the  bent  tree  springs  back  to  sion  to  settle  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  re- 

ite  first  fbim  of  growUi,  he  longs  to  return  ceived  for  'possession  the  territory  of  Bashan, 

to  the  home  which  he  had  left;  for  by  a  on  conditkm  that  they  should  assist  their 

double  aspiration  after  the  unknown  future  brethren  in  making  die  conquest  of   the 

and  the  unforgotten  past— after  that  which  oonntiy  beyond  the  river  (Numb.  xxxiL  82, 

he  desires,  and  that  which  he  has  lost — man  $aq.  Dent  ill.   18—16.  Josh.  zvii.   1,  2). 

is  preserved,  by  a  beantiflil  and  touching  Thia  Manasseh  did,  and  received  in  conse- 

instinct,  from  exclusive  attachment  to  that  quence  sixty  towns  in  the  north  (Numb, 

whieh  is  present    Deeply  rooted  in  man's  xxxii.  26,  ssf.).    The  lower  Jabbok  to  the 

inmost  nature,  as  well  as  commanded  by  his  vale  of  Uie  Jordan  divided  Manasseh  on  the 

highest  tendencies,  the  ftiU  recognition  of  south  firom  Oad ;  on  the  north,  the  territory 

the  bond  of  humanity,  of  the  community  of  extended  to  Hennon  and  Lebanon ;  on  the 

the  whole  human  race,  with  the  sentimente  west,  to  the  Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias ; 

and   sympathies  which  spring  therefrom,  on  the  east,  to  the  city  of  Saleha  (Josh.  xiii. 

becomes  a  leading  principle  in  the  history  11,  12,  29,  81).     After  the   conquest  of 

of  man.'  Canaan,  this  hslf-tribe,  with  Oad  and  Ben- 

*With  these  words— which  derive  their  ben,  passed  back  to  their  own  territories 

charm  firom  the  depth  of  the  fiselingB  firom  (Josh.  xxiL  1 — ^9).    The  building  of  a  large 

which  they  sprang— let  a  brother  be  per-  altar  gave  rise  to  a  misnnderstsading  with 

mitted  to  close  the  general  description  of  the  other  tribes  which  threatened  a  civil 

the  phenomena  of  the  universe.    Ttorn  the  war,  but  explanations  removed  the  oIKnice 

remotest  nebula,  and  firom  the  donUe-xe-  (10,  aq*).    The  other,  or  western,  half  of 

volving  stars,  we  have  descended  to  the  tiie  tribe  had  their  settlement  on  the  west  of 

minutest  animal  forms  of  sea  and  land,  and  Jordan.  On  the  east,  it  bordered  on  Issachar ; 

to  the  delicate  vegetoble  genus  which  clothe  south,  on  Ephraim ;  west,  on  the  Mediter- 

the    naked  precipice    of  the   ice-crowned  ranean;  north,  on  Asher,  extending  firom 

mountain  summit    Laws  partially  known  Jordan  to  the  sea  (Josh.  xvii.  6,  7— -11). 
have  enabled  us  in  some  degree  to  airange        MANASSEH    (A.  M.   4684,  A.  C.    694, 

these  phenomena ;  other  laws  of  a  more  Y.  698),  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  was  totally 

mysterious  nature  prevail  in   the  highest  unlike  his  father  Hesekiah,  whose  serrices 

sphere  of  the  organic  world,  in  that  of  man  to  religion  he  rendered  null,  taking  steps  to 

with  his  varied  conformation,  the  ereativs  bring  back  idolatiy,  and  so  haatening  on 

intellectual  energies  with  which  he  is  en-  the  ruin  of  his  country.     His  boundless 

dowed,  and  the  luignages  wliich  have  sprung  disobedience,  crimes,  and  idolatry,  were  de- 

therefrom.    We  have  thus  rsached  the  point  nounoed  by  the  frithftal  lips  of  propheto; 

at  which  a  hi^ier  order  of  being  is  presented  but  in  vain.    He  despised  their  wamhigs, 

to  us,  and  the  realm  of  mind  opens  to  the  and  repaid  their  fldelltj  with  persecution, 

riew;  hers,  therefore,  the  physicsl  descrip-  If  not  literally  correct,  the  stoiy  of  his  slay- 

tion  of  the  universe  terminates ;  it  marics  ing  Isaiah  exhibito  the  impression  which  his 

the  limit  which  it  does  not  pass.'  cruelty  left  in  the  Hebrew  mind.    The  pro- 

MANAEN  (H.  a  comforts),  a  teacher  hi  nhet  fled  from  the  enraged  monaroh  and 

the  Christian  church  at  Antloch,  who  had  hid  himself  in  a  hollow  cedar  tree.    This 

been  broui^t  up  with  the  tetrarch  Herod  Manasseh  caused  to  be  sawed  in  two,  and 

(Aeto  xiii.  1),  aceording  to  a  custom  of  the  so  slew  '  the  man  of  Ood.'    His  punishment 
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did  not  fail.  In  the  twenty-second  year  of  there  Is  no  donbt  It  is  eqntUy  dear  that 
his  reign,  he  was  made  captive  and  carried  it  both  perraded  the  thonghta  and  inflnenced 
to  Babylon  by  Esarhaddon,  son  and  sac-  the  actions  of  the  first  disciples.  Bat  the 
cessor  of  Sennacherib,  who  had  invaded  Texy  idea  which  it  conveys  implies  a  convio- 
Jadah  in  his  father's  days.  Being  restored  tion  that  Jesas  had  really  died,  risen  again, 
to  his  throne,  Manasseh  shewed  that  he  had  and  passed  into  the  nnseen  state.  Accord- 
learnt  wisdom  in  exile  and  sorrow ;  for  he  ingly,  the  primitive  ehoreh,  beyond  a  qaes- 
now  laboared  with  diligence  for  the  fnrther>  tion,  believed  in  the  death,  resarreotion,  and 
ance  of  true  religion  under  the  safe  guidance  ascension  of  its  Founder.  In  the  assertion 
of  '  the  seers  that  spake  to  him  in  the  name  and  maintenance  of  this  belief,  obloquy,  dls- 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.'  After  a  reign  of  grace,  persecution,  and  deadi,  were  tranquilly 
fifty-five  years,  he  departed  this  life,  and  was  endured.  Hence  we  learn,  that  in  the  ear- 
buried  in  the  garden  of  his  own  house  liest  confessors  we  have  to  do  with  men 
(3  Kings  xxL  2  Chron.  xxxiii.)»  leaving  a  who,  with  eveiy  earthly  reason  to  disbelieve, 
tottering  throne  to  his  son  Amon,  who,  when  believed  truly,  firmly,  and  unflinchingly,  the 
two-and-twentyyearsof  age,  succeeded  to  the  great  facts  that  form  the  conier-stones  of 
sceptre  of  Judah.  His  brief  reign  of  two  the  Christian  church.  Deceivers  clearly  they 
years,  spent  in  the  encouragement  of  idolatiy,  were  not  Dupes  they  scarcely  could  have 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  conspiracy  in  been,  for  they  had  enouc^  to  open  their  eyes 
his  court,  which  ended  in  the  monarch's  to  the  real  facts.  Were  not  their  faith  as 
assassination  (2  Kings  xxi.  19,  teq,  2  Chron.  well-grounded  as  it  was  deep  and  operative, 
xxxiii.  21,  teq,).  According  to  the  descrip-  they  were  of  all  men  not  only  the  most  mise- 
tion  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  Amon  left  rable  (1  Cor.  xv.  10),  but  also  the  most  fool- 
the  land  in  a  very  mournftil  condition.  ish.  But  the  depth  and  eflUcacy  of  their  con- 


MANDBAKES,  spoken  of  in  Qen.  zxx.  14,  victions  sufilce  to  show  that  they  had  proved 

sey.,  as  promoting  firuitfblnass  in  women,  all  things  before  they  came  to  hold  fast  that 

and  in  Canticles  tU.  18,  as  giving  *  a  sweet  which,  in  the  highest  sense,  was  and  is  good 

smell '  and  blooming  in  spring,  grow  on  (1  Thess.  v.  21). 

Carmel,  Tabor,  the  south  of  Hebron,  and  MANNA  (H.  man,  ouinAu),  name  of  the 

neighbouring  lands.     At  least,  in  the  last  food  ('bread') with  which  Ood supplied  the 

passage,  the  referenee  seems  to  be  to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  for  forty  years.  It  first 

iNaadregom  vcnoiu,  which  has  a  whitish,  fell  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin.    It  waa  to  be 

poisonous  root,  thick,  like  a  turnip,  and  the  morning  meal,  while  quails  were  given  for 

four  feet  long,  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  the  evening.   '  And  when  the  dew  was  gone 

curled  leaves  a  foot  in  length  and  four  to  up,  behold,  upon  the  Ikce  of  the  wilderness 

five  inches  broad,  of  a  lively  green  colour ;  a  amall  round  thing,  amall  as  the  hoar  frost 

small  white  flowers,  with  a  tinge  of  green,  on  the  ground.    And  when  the  children  of 

from  which  Sn  May  arise  small,  yellow,  sweet-  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  *  Jtfon- 

amelling  apples,  of  the  sise  of  a  nutmeg  or  hu* — *  what  is  thatT    And  Moses  said  unto 

a  small  egg.    This  firuit  is  eaten  by  the  them,  *This  is  the  bread  which  Jehovah 

Arabs  with  much  relish,  although  it  makea  hath  given  you  to  eat*  (Exod.  xvi.  i,  wy.). 

them  inclined  to  sleep,  sometimes  so  strongly  It  is  further  described  thus:  'And  the  manna 

that  they  lie  down.    Both  in  modem  and  was  as  coriander  seed,  and  the  colour  thereof  as 

ancient  times,  it  has  in  the  East  been  re-  the  colour  of  bdellium  (white,  like  pearis?). 

garded   as   stimulating    the   passions  ;   on  And  the  people  went  about  and  gathered  it, 

which  account  it  is  used  for  preparing  love-  and  ground  it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar, 

potions.  and  baked  it  in  pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it; 

ICANIFESTATION  (L.  mantfutut,  'dear,'  and  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste  of  fresh 

*  open'),  in  Rom.  vilL  10,  is  the  rendering  oU '  (of  oUves?)  (Num. xi. 7-*0),  like  <cakes 

of  a  Greek  term  which  is  translated  '  to  with  honey'  (Exodus  xvL  81).    The  manna 

lighten'  (Luke  ii.  82),  'revelation'  (Bom.  was  unknown  to  the  Israelites,  and  aupplied 

ii.  0),  'coming'  (1  Cor.  i.  7),  'appearing'  by  the  Divine  hand  for  a  special  purpose, 

(I  Pet  L  7);  being  the  same  as  ApoaUypit,  and  during  a  certaui  season  (Deut  viil.  8, 

the  Oreek  name  of  the  book  of '  Bevdation.'  16).    On  these  points  the  Scriptores  are  ex- 

Apoealypat  is,  properiy,  the  unveiling,  dis-  plicit  (Exod.  xvi.  35.  Josh.  v.  12).  In  com- 

closing,  or  bringing  forth  to  light— 4Ui  im-  memoration  of  these  miracles,  a  portion  was 

port  which  is  exemplified  in  each  of  the  preserved  in  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xvi.  32 — 

renderings  of  'manifestadon'  above  given ;  84).  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  to  find 

for  instance,  the  '  coming'  or '  appearing'  of  a  natural  object  with  which  manna  is  idanti- 

Jesas,  expected  by  the  primitive  church,  was  caL    A  product,  however,  bearing  the  same 

his  second  advent,  or  glorious  forthcoming  name,  is  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 

from  the  world  of  spirits.    This  expectation  and  other  hot  countries  — a  thick,  viscous 

is  said  to  have  been  disappointed,  and  hence  Juice,  produced  by  insects  and  the  heat  of 

has  been  constructed  an   argument  unfa-  the  sun  in  the  tamarisk,  or  artificially  pressed 

vourable  to  the  claims  of  Christianity.    Of  tnm  certain  trees  or  shrubs,  or  again  exud- 

tbe  extensive  prevalence  of  tliat  expectation  ing  from  the  leaves  of  the  ash  and  date-palm. 
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The  miDiw  of  the  pMiineiila,  eeooWUng  to  the  temple  (1  Chron.  zzlx.  2 ;  comp.  Cant 

RoUnMm  (BibL  B^mv^  i.  170),  is  found  ▼.  10.  Esth.  L  6). 

in  the  fonn  of  shining  drops  on  the  twigs  liABESHAH  (H.)i  ft  oitf  in  Judah,  in 

end  branches  (not  the  leaves)  of  the  Tiu^  the  plain  of  Sephela,  two  Boman  miles  firon 

Tmmarix  GaUiea  Mannifera  of  £hienherg,  Eleutheropolis  (Josh.  zt.  44 ;  see  2  Chron. 

from  which  it  exodes,  in  consequence  of  the  zL  8 ;  zIt.  9 — 18),  the  birth-place  of  the 

puncture  of  an  insect  of  the  coccus  kind,  prophet  Eliezer  (zx.  87),  probably  the  birth- 

Coeeui  Manniparui  of  the  same  naturalist  place  of  Micah. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  gum,  is  of  a  sweet-  MABINEBS  (L.  mare,  *  the  sea)  are  sea- 

ish  taste,  and  melts  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  men  (Jonah  L  5),  who,  so  fsr  as  ihey  were 

The  Arabs  consider  it  a  great  delicacy.    Our  required  by  the  agricultural  Israelites,  were 

author  adds,  *of  all  these  eharacteristios '  supplied  by  ot&er  nations,  and  especially  the 

(giren  in  Ezod.  zn.  14,  81,  and  Numb.  zL  Phosnicians  (1  Kings  iz.  27),  who  are  the 

7 — 0),  *  not  one  is  applicable  to  the  present  earliest  known  navigators  (Ezek.  zzvii.  8, 

manna.'  9,  27,  29),  since,  being  on  the  sea-board  of 

SCAN  OF  GOD,  a  prophet,  an  honourable  Palestine,  ihey  were   connected    with   the 

appellation  given  to  persons  who  were  pos-  inland  trade  of  Asia,  and  could  on  the  Medi- 

sessed  of  holy  dispositions  and  engaged  in  tarranean,  especially  by  means  of  its  nesr 

the  ezecation  of  Ood's  will  (Deut  zzxiii  1.  lying  islands  and  the  not  very  distant  coasts 

Josh.  ziv.  6.   1  8am.  iz.  6.   1  Kings  ziL  22.  of  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  readily  form  com- 

1  Tim.  vL  11.  2  Tim.  liL  17).  meroial  relations  with  the  West;  though  it 

ICAMTLE,  the  large  upper  garment  or  maybethat  they  practised  piracy  at  the  same 

cloak  (more  in  aiae  and  use  like  the  Scotch  time,  if  not  before  they  made  die  sea  tribu- 

plaid)  of  the  orientals  (1  Kings  zi.  80;  ziz.  tary  to  trade.  Comp.  1  Kings  iz.  26;  zzii. 

19,  20 ;  comp.  Gen.  zziv.  65.  Ruth  iii  9,  48.   2  Chron.  zz.  87. 

10).    The  mantle  of  a  prophet  was  of  a  MABK,  the  Boman  surname,  assumed  on 

coarse  material  (Zech.  ziii.  4).    The  *  scarlet  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  of  John  (Acts 

robe' or  mantle  of  the  Boman  soldiers  reached  zil.  12,  25;  comp.  ziii.  5,  13),  the  son  of 

no  lower  than  the  knee,  was  fastened  over  Mary  of  Jerusalem,  in  whose  house  the  dis- 

the  right  shoulder  with  a  buckle,  and  hung  ciples  assembled  on  Uie  occasion  of  the 

round  the  left  (Matt  zzvii.  28).    The  re-  martyrdom  of  James  (Acts  zli  12).    This 

quest  of  Buth  (iii.  9)  is  still  observed  in  surname,  taken  in  agreement  with  a  prevalent 

Eastern    ceremonials    of    marriage.      See  custom,  became,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  the 

Clothbs.  more  usual  denomination  of  John  (zv.  89. 

MAB(T.), 'to  injure,' or 'do  harm  to,' is  Coloss.  iv.  10.  PhiL  24.  2  Tim.  iv.  11), 

tfa^  rendering  in  2  Kings  iiL  19  of  a  word  who  was  also  nearly  related  to  Barnabas 

which  in  Job  ziv.  22,  is  translated,  <  shall  (Coloss.  iv.  10).    He  appears  to  have  been 

have  pain,'  and  in  Esek.  ziii.  22, '  make  sad.'  converted  to  the  gospel  by  Peter  (1  Pet  v.  18 ; 

'Msr 'represents  in  Jer.  ziii.  7,  another  word,  comp.  Acts  zii.  12,25).    With  his  relative 

rendered  in  Deut  iz.  12,  *have  corrupted,'  Barnabas,  he  accompanied  Paul  in  his  first 

and  in  2  Kings  ziz.  12, 'have  destroyed.'  missionary  tour   (zli.  25),   but    separated 

MABANATHA  consists  of  two  Aramaic  himself  at  Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  and  retnined 

words,  meaning  '  our  Lord  cometh,'  and  is  in  home  to  Jerusalem  (ziii.  18),  which  seems 

no  way  a  word  of  cursing  or  ezcommuni-  to  have  displeased  Paul,  so  that  he  reftised 

cation;  the  corresponding  Greek  may  pro-  to  take  Mark  on  his  second  journey,  who 

bably  be  found  in  Jude  14,  together  with  with  Barnabas  travelled  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus 

words  indicative  of  the  judgment  which  was  to  proclaim  the  gospel  (zv.  86 — 89).    The 

to  ensue  on  the  second  iq>pearance  of  Jesus,  misunderstanding  passed  awayj  for  at  a  later 

Jude  quotes  from  a  work  to  which  Paul  period  be  is  found  among  the  fellow-labourers 

(1  Cor.  zvL  22)  may  allude;  though  it  is  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  (Phil.  24. 

not  now  easy  to  learn  why,  in  writing  to  the  Coloss.  iv.  10).    In  the  last  passage  he 

Greek  Christisas  of  Corinth,  the  apostle  seems  likely  to  undertake  a  journey  into 

should  use  an  Aramaic  fbrm.    Hia  general  Asia  Minor.    Here  our  scriptural  informft- 

object  is  desriy  to  enforce  what  he  says  by  tion  ends.    Origen  makes  him  to  have  been 

a  striking  reference  to  the  speedy  coming  of  one  of  the  Seventy,  while  Papias  denies  that 

the  Lord.  he  had  heard  or  followed  the  Lord.    The 

MABBLK  (F.  mar6rs,  L.  marmor,  G.  mar-  fathers  agree  in  representing  him  to  have 

sMirof ;  the  last  from  a  root  aignifying  to  been  the  interpreter  of  Peter.    These  are  the 

shine  or  glitter),  a  hard,  compact  rock,  capa-  words  of  Papias,  which  sppear  to  have  been 

ble  of  receiving  a  polish,  white,  black,  or  the  foundation  of  their  statements;  Papias 

diversely  coloured,  said  not  to  be  found  in  gives  his  information  as  derived  from  Pres- 

Palestine,  but  in  Arabia,  was,  however,  known  byter  John,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus: 

to  the  Israelites  (Joseph.  Antiq.  zii.  4, 11 ;  'He  says  that  Mark,  who  wrote,  the  Gospel, 

zv.  0,  8).    David,   among  other  building  beoomlog  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  accurately 

materials,  procured  it  for  the  construction  of  wrote  what  he  remembered — ^not,  however. 

Vol.  IL  p 
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in  order— of  the  tbingv  nM  «nd  done  by  ooqip.  tf  *t^  ir.  93 ;  iii.  0, 17,  8%  84»  oonipu 

ChrUt;  for  be  did  not  beer  the  Lord  nor  Matt  xU.;  W.ll,  oomp.  Matt.ziU.  11.  Luke 

fidlow  bim,  but,  at  ft  later  period,  Peter ;  wbb  Tiii.  10).    Tbe  few  referenoee  beie  glFeo 

set  fortb  bis  teaebjngs  acoording  as  ibere  migbt  be  inoreasedy  and  others  snlgoiDed 

was  need ;  bat  not  as  if  making  a  systematic  relating  to  time,  place,  nombers,  and  dungs, 

treatise  of  tbe  Lord's  words.    In  nothing,  But  the  entire  Gospel  bias  a  peculiar  dia- 

however,  did  Mark  err,  writing  some  things  racter.    Witboat  ceasing  to  t^  the  same 

as  he  remembered  them :  for  of  one  thing  he  general  view  of  the  promolgation  of  the 

took  care,  namely,  to  omit  nothing  of  what  kingdom  of  God  as  is  fonnd  In  Matthew  and 

he  bad  heard,  or  at  all  to  falsify  in  them.'  Luke,  Mark  is  more  free  from  what  is  of  a 

From  ecelesiastieal  histoiy,  we  f^trtfaer  Jewish,  sccidental,  and  temporary  nature, 

learn  that  Mark  was  the  first  to  preach  the  aiming,  while  he  giyeshis  yiew  and  impres- 

gospel  in  Egypt,  and  was  the  founder  of  sion  of  Jesus  and  bis  doctrine  in  a  summaiy 

ehnrobes  in   Alexandria  itself;    where  he  manner,  to  present  it  nnder  such  lights  m 

exerted  great  infiuenoe  by  the  moderation  of  may  cause  it  to  find  acceptance  in  the  mors 

his  doctrine  and  the  holiness  of  his  life,  general    sympathies  of  the  hnmsn  heart 

Here  he  is  reported  to  have  died  in  the  eighth  Hence  it  is  dear  that  Msik  has  not,  as  some 

year  of  Nero's  reign  (A-  D.  61).    He  is  tar-  have  thought,  epitomised  Matthew's  Gospel, 

ther  said  to  have  been  of  Jewish  linesge,  The  work  is  original  and  in4epen4ent,  having 

which  finds  support  in  his  mother^v  residing  only  this  in  oonunon  with  other  f  imilar 

in  Jerusalem,  and  of  a  sacerdotat  family^  writings,  that  U  containa  matexia)^  inwa 

being  one  among  the  many  priests  who  in  from  the  common  stock  of  the  oral  Gospel 

Acts  vL  7  are  recorded  to  have  been  'obe-  which  ftrose  from  the  ileed^  fwd  word^  of 

dient  to  the  fkitb.'  ihe  great  Master. 

The  facts  now  stated  make  it  dear  that  i^        Its  contents  may  ^  air^ged  nnd^  the 

person  by  the  name  of  Mark  wrote  a  Gospel,  following  heads :   I.    4  ^'^^'  introduction, 

which  probably  was  the  same  as  that  which  which  precedes  an  scoount  of  the  baatlsm 

stands  the  second  in  our  canon;  while  from  of  Jesus   (i.   1 — ll).   IT.  history  01   the 

Papias  it  appears  that  the  Gospel  written  by  temptation  (12, 18).  III.  Jesus  appemr^  fw 

Mark  was  as  to  its  materials  taken  imme-  Messiah  in  Galilee  (14 — ix.  60).  IV.  Jesus 

diatdy  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle  Peter,  travds  from  Galilee  to  the  Passover  if  Jeru- 

To  a  belief  general  in  the  primitive  church  aslem  (x.  1—52).  V.  Jesus  enters  triuquph- 

that  such  was  its  origin,  <  the  Gospd  accord-  antly  into  the  dty,  snd  remains  then  (ix.  1 

ing  to  Mark '  owes  its  place  among  our  — ^xiii.  87).  YI.  Jesus  is  apprehended,  cmcl* 

saored  writings.  fled,  and  buried  (^iv.  1 — xv.  47).  Vli.  Jesus 

MABK,  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO,  rises  from  the  tomb  (xri.  1—9).  VIU.  Jesus 

bears  unmistakeable  tokens  of  having  pro-  has  intercourse  wifli  his  disojkpHfes,  and  ia 

eeeded  fh>m  one  hand,  being  in  its  charao-  received  up  into  heaven  (0—20). 
teristic    peculiarities   uniform   throughout.         In  order  to  ascertain  who  wa4  the  anthor 

except- at  the  end,  where  (^vi.  9 — 20)  are  of  this  Go^pd  and  ibr  whom  it  wi^  designed, 

found  verses,  on  the  genuineness  of  which  we  proceed  to  study  tfie  book  itselt    The 

doubts  have  been  thrown.    As  it  is  unlikely  anthor  undertakes  to  nwrate  the  preaching 

that  the  book  was  left  without  a  proper  ter-  or  publication  of  the  Qospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

mination,  the  concluding  portion  may  in  (i*  1).    This,  sifter  the  bj^ef  lUegatioii  Qf 

some  way  have  been  detached  and  lost  various  evidence  (2 — ^18),  he  does  without 

Tbe    substantial   indenendence    of   this  entering  into  any  historieil  oktailt  M^  tq  the 

Gospd  may   be  established  on    sufiloient  human  origin  of  Jesus  or  the  piece  of  bif, 

grounds,  for  the  writer  has  peculiarities  by  nativity ;  so  that  when  wo'  have  come  to  the 

which  he  is  distinguished  ftom  the  other  middle  of  his  first  chapter,  ye  find  Christ 

evangelists.    Of  these  ire  notice  one  or  two.  named  by  a  demon  '  Jesua  of  Nawar^h/ 

His  manner  is  l^sh  and  lively.    Thus  he  irithout  having  been  \nlbrmed  what  gelation 

puts  bis  narratives  into  the  present  tense,  he  lK>re  to  that  place, '  or  where  the  place 

There  are  many  instances.    Compare  espe-  was  situated,  it  being  merdy  said  in  ver.  0, 

cidly  xi.  1,  teq.,  with  Matt  xxL  1,  teq.,  an^  that  he  came  from  Kazareth,  of  Galilee.  The 

Luke  xix.  29,  seq.    He  is  also  fond  of  using  publieationof  this  Gospd  is  pursued  through- 

the  term  *  straigbtwav ;'  in  diapter  L,  it  or  out  the  book ;  more  attention,  however,  ia 

an  equivalent  term  is  found  in  verses  10,  given  to  report  the  deeds  than  the  discourses 

12, 18,  20,  21,  29,  80,  81,  42,  48.  of  the  divine  subj^t  of  the  hsrrative.    An^ 

He,  moreover,  introduces  persons  as  speak-  thes^  deeds^  i^  well  as  other  great  events, 

ing  in  oases  where  it  is  not  done  in  the  are  quietly  adduced  in  evidence  9f  that  which 

other  evangelists  (iv.  89 ;  comp.  Matt  viii.  the  writer  proclaims  in  his  opening  verse^ 

18.  Luke  viii.  22;  v.  8,  9,  12;  comp.  Matt  namely,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  *the  ^n  of 

viii.  28.  Luke  viii.  28).    The  writer  is  also  God.* 

more  minute  than  the  other  evangelists  in        This  Gospd  ie  of  a  compei^dions  nattne, 

regard  to  accessory  circumstsnoes  (i.  20,  as  is  seen  firom  the  fact  ihtX  in  a  few  verses 
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the  author  eomprisM  the  e>ldeiiee  giTen  to  aid  they  of  JeruBaleitt '  wetit  oni  to  John, 

Christ  by  the  prophets,  John  the  Baptist,  and  *««re  att  baptised'  (L  0 ;  comp.  93,  87, 

die  dove  and  the  voice  from  heaven,  and  the  45 ;  ii.  18;  ilL  7,  8).  The  detoripfion  of  the 

temptation  in   the   wilderness  (i.  1— -18).  Oadaiene  demoniae  is  vfTidly  eloquent  (y.  3 

Thus  also  the  substance  of  Chrisfs  preach-  — 6;  see  also  vL  54—06). 
ing  when  he  opened  his  ministiy  in  Galilee,        The  evangelist  describe!  (he  etfbefi  pto- 

is  ghren  in  this  brief  fonn— '  Bepent  ve  aAd  dnoed  by  Jesus  on  the  people  (i.  33,  37,  38  $ 

believe  the  ^fo^al '  (L  16).    So  much  doea  IL 13 ;  v.  17, 30)«    A  strikihg  instance  occurt 

the  writer  aun  at  conciseness,  that  he  hsM  In  vii.  83,  isy.,  iliiere  having  told  how  Jestt^ 

represents  Jesus  as  requiring  belief  in  thA  euted  a  deaf  niao»  he  adds  that  the  '  people 

gospel  before  his  readers  have  been  infbimed  were  beyond  Itteamxte  astonished,  *  saying 

what  the  gospel  is«    ChrielTs  preaehing  in  He  hath  done  aB  tilings  Well;  he  maketH 

Galilee  is  summed  up  in  three  or  four  words  both  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak.* 

(39 ;  see  vi  13, 18).    Brevity  like  MarVs  is  See  ix.  15 ;  xi.  18. 

not  an  instrument  such  as  theee  that  are        The  two  last  remarks  combine  to  show 

usually  employed  by  enthusiasts,  impostors,  that  the  writer  had  for  sn  aim  to  prove  the 

or  mythologlsts.  tmUi  of  the  gospel,  and  establish  die  auiho- 

The  writer  is  acquainted  with  minute  hols  fity  of  its  Founder* 
and  circumstances.    Simon  and  Andrew  are.        While  Matthew  ordinarily  designates  our 

when  called  to  be  apostles,  aotuaUy  '  easting  Lord  simply  Jesus,  Maik  terms  him  at  the 

a  net  into  the  sea'  (1. 16;  comp.  18).  Jesos  first  *  Jesus  Christ'    The  second  term  haa 

goes  only  '  a  Utde  iiirthiar'  idien  he  scett  coalesced  with  the  6nt  to  form  a  compound 

James  and  John  '  in  the  ship  wtmtdntg  tbeif  proper  name  (i.  1).    This  could  not  have 

nets'  (19),  *  at  even,  when  the  sun  was  faken  place  till  the  Messiaihsfaip  of  Jesus 

setting*  (83).    <A  great  while  before  da^'  was  a  generany-nscognised   fifcct    We  are 

Jesus  retires  for  prayer  (85 ;  comp.  iL  3*  4,  thne  eantied  from  the  days  of  Jtous  to  thosa 

15 ;  iii  9,  31).    In  Hi.  84,  the  author  teBs  «f  thtf  elransL.    Thet>ook  of  Acta  shows  that 

na  that  when  Jesus  and  they  were  alone^  hd  Hdi  question  continued  to  be  agitated  far 

eipounded  '  all  things  to  his  disciples  '^-^  on  in  the  friw  century*    Mai^  ott  this  writea 

a  piece  of  information  which  diadoset  the  fgmn  tlie  point  wheiV  he  t/iood,  not  where 

pen  of  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  his  doM«A  begitlif;  And  so  shows  us  that  in 

band  of  spiritual  reformers.   (See  akw  vL  31,  tMs,  at  feast,  Ms  Writihg  efiOiibits  the  gospel 

83).    A  minute  cireumstanee,  whiefa  ahows  kdstory,  not  ift  iia  primitive  condition,  but 

that  at  least  the  source  whence  the  writer  as  it  Sfppeared  iitfder  the  light  ot  facts  occur' 

drew  his  informatiou  was  ocular  evidence,  ring  at  a  later  period.    In  a  similar  manner 

is  found  in  viii.  13,  where  it  is  recorded  that  he  msikes  ottf  Lord  speA  of  the  gospel  before 

on  the  Pharisees  a^ing  Jeaus  for  a  sigi^  *  he  he  has  set  the  gospiA  forth  (i.  19),  obviously 

iighed  deeply  in  his  spirit.'    SeCy  fiuther,  viiL  writing  from  his  Owtt  ^(Vtitt  6t  view,  and  not 

14;  iz.10,36;  x.  10,45.    With  minntensss  fliat  of  Jesus.    In  Iz.  41,  'Christ'  is  used 

as  well  as  effect  is  deecribed  the  stale  of  da«  as  a  proper  name  tot  *  J«riut.'    This  fs  a 

jection  in  which  the  apostles  were  as  they  gieater  deviatioti  llronv  the  original  tfppeDa- 

went  up  to  Jerusalem  under  tha  infloeaoe  oi  thm,  and  betokens  »  later  period.    Maoy 

the  dark  predictions  of  their  Teacher  tattda*  years  ittust  ha^  elapsed  before  the  ttsAe  6f 

ing  his  death— <  they  were  amazed,  they  weM  oflcw  eoidd  be  sUbstitnted  for  the  ptcfp€t 

afnid'  (x.  83;  eompw  viii.  81;  n.  50;  xL  name. 

11, 19 ;  ziL  35 ;  xiv.  89 — 41,  d(V---5a,  04»  zr«        The  s«MMld  4d^n€  is  eonneofte^  Wffh  the^ 

7, 10, 47  i  xvi  1—8, 10).  gppearatiee  of  BoMan  troops  in  Jennal^nr, 

Mark,  as  writing  fiFom,  wiiAes  aho  to  the.  sad  tbef  Whole  view  of  the  subject  ie  Jndtticaf. 

eye.    He  is  a  painter,  and  presenis-  pictolretf  Hence  th#  Gospel  was  wrifleft  before  thcf 

(i.  16—30,  40—43;  u.  8,  4;  iiL8],  aif.).  foil  <tf  that  mefropolis  in  A.B.  70.    Ther 

The  storm  on  the  lake  of  Galifoe  is  pic*'  witfds,  '  Let  him  thaf  readeth  uifdei«taAd,' 

turesqoely  described  (iv.  36^^41 1  aae  ids*  ap)^ed  to  the  appeeraDce  lb  Ae  cfty  of  Oiti 

ri.  8^  46— dl).   How  gnphie  is  As  acenw  idolatrous  standards^  seem  by  the  fear  Whibfr 

painted  by  the  writer,  of  the  blind  man  who  the  allusioa  suppOseey  to*  indicate  that  sfready 

first  saw  men  as  tiees  walking,  and  then  tfio  Bevnan  milHary  powei^  gaw  tokens  of  its 

saw  every  man  dearly!  (viii.  33— ^>.   Trwa  final  end  speedy  predbndnance.    I^ch  was 

to  nature  also  iathe  deeeriptiiOB  ;  for  the  eye^  dlie  aaedidaney  of  the  idolatrous  tyrant,  fliaif 

during  bliadneas  unused  to  forms  sad  dis«  iiM  speedh  was  no-  longer  possibli^,  And  &t€ 

tances,  sees  aeonratelyy  on  leceiwh^^  n#>t,  frtaids  of  Kligion  eo^  openly  eommimieaee 

only  after  a  time.    See,  forther,  ix.  30y  fSfw ;  with  eaehothefonly  by  signssAddftti  toketfs-. 

X.17— 33;  ZU.41— 44;xiii.l,3;  »«.  3^  These  lemaAs  tend^  ta  place  the  period  o# 

11, 13—35;  XV.  17—30.  the  conqiosfllott-  of  the  Gt>spel  ilear  the  efuiif 

The  Gospel  has  a  rhetorical  chararter.  of  the  period  dosed'  by  the  year  A.  2).  70* 

This<  iq^peam  in  eeitaju  roondt  slaienienta  (xXI. ;  xiv.  63). 

whsoh  sometimes  wesr  tiie  appeanmee  of  ex-        Ttm  fkets  tiiua  deduced  from  the  contents 

aggeratiDn.    Thns  *  uU  the  land  of  Jndea  of  this  SoriptOM  enable  us  to  say  dial  we 
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hiKft  ht/fon  US  t  ntnaliTe  of  tlM  lint  pro- 
mali^tion  of  the  gospel,  which  wm  designed 
to  glTe  ft  concise  and  piotnresqiie  ezhihition 
of  JesQS  fts  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood,  in 
act  and  in  word,  bnt  more  in  act  than  in 
wend, — attested  by  the  prophets,  by  John,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  his  own  divine  powers 
as  exemplified  in  the  gre«t  and  widely-spread 
effects  produced  thronghont  Palestine  and 
even  beyond  its  borders ;  and  that  it  had  for 
its  original  soniee,  if  not  for  its  immediate 
author,  one  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
the  recorded  even  ts.  These  facts  are  wrought 
into  the  Tory  texture  of  the  narratiTe.  Mis- 
take in  regard  to  them  is  impossible.  Let 
it  be  added,  that  these  are  the  great  fiiets 
which  the  friends  of  Christianity  are  chiefly 
concerned  to  know;  yet  if  more  can  be 
ascertained,  they  will  be  gratefol. 

The  writer  has,  however,  kept  his  name 
concealed.  We  admire  his  modesty ;  we  re- 
cognise the  eridenee  of  tmth  involved  in 
this  self-denial;  let  us  not  appear  to  cast 
blame  on  the  author  and  on  Providence  by 
manifeating  a  mialeading  solicitude  to  re- 
oover  what  may  be  for  ever  lost  to  earth. 

But  a  tradition  found  in  the  eariiest  ages 
of  the  church  ascribes  the  Gospel  now  before 
Qs  to  John  Mark,  who  for  his  chief  anthority 
had  the  apostle  Peter.    And  certainly  the 
general  account  of  the  oomposition  of  this 
writing  as  given  above  in  the  words  of  Papias, 
corresponds  with  the  facts  now  deduced  from 
the  Gospel  itself.    It  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  very  probable  that  Mark  was  its 
author.    Mark,  however,  is  represented  as 
being  the  interpreter  of  Peter.    It  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  ezaet  relation  in  which 
the  two  stood  to  each  other.    The  general 
complexion  of  the  Gospel  is  less  Jndaioal 
than  was  Peter's  mind.    But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Mark  had  intimate  inter- 
course with  Paul,  from  whom  he  would  im- 
bibe a  freer  spirit    From  the  influenee  on 
Mark  of  Peter  and  Paul,  there  would  natu- 
rally result  a  medium  view,  in  which  sU  that 
was  essential  in  those  two  great  anthoiities 
iras  found  in  accordance.    To  the  date  when 
tlds  view  was  put  forth,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  do  more  than  iq[»pn>zimale.    But  as  it  ia 
in  essence  a  kind  of  accommodation  of  the 
diversities  in  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  schools, 
it  implies  their  pre-ezistenoe,  and  can  hardly 
have  been  written  till  the  writings  of  those 
two  great  masters  in  Israel  were  before  the 
world.    Agreeably  to  this,  Clemens  Alexaa- 
drinus   {eir,  A.D.  189)  states  that  i^  was 
after  the  death  of  both  Peter  and  Paul  that 
Mark  set  forth  his  Gospel.    But  we  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  composed  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.    We  are  thus  referred 
to  the  last  moiety  of  the  seventh  decade  in 
the  first  century  as  the  time  within  which 
Mark's  Gospel  was  published  (0ft— 70  AJ>.). 
The  plaee  where  it  was  composed,  aceording 
to  Epiphaniufl  (died  408)  was  the  city  of 


Home.    And  certainly  Boman  influences  sre 
traceable  in  it,  as  in  Latin  words — ^'bed,' 
grabbaium  (ii.  4) ;  *  executioner/  tpteuUtar 
(vi.  27)  ;  <  centurion'  (xv.  29) ;  <  a  fturthing,' 
^uadrans    (xiL   43).     Our   last-mentioned 
anthority  instructs  ns  that  it  was  to  Egypt 
Mark  carried  his  GospeL    Here,  again,  con- 
firmation is  found  in  the  writing  itself;  and 
the  people  of  Alexandria,  in  which  city  Mark 
laboured  in  his  latter  days,  appear  to  have 
been  the  persons  with  a  special  reltoence  to 
whom  our  author  wrote.    This  we  think 
probable,  ehiefly  flrom  two  considerations 
drawn  from  the  contents  of  this  writing : — 
I.    Its  tenor,  compounded  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  element,  eorresponds  with  the 
caste  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in 
that  city,  the  great  entrepot  of  Oriental  and 
Western  tnflnenees.    IL  Both  the  explana- 
tions given  and  those  omitted  are  such  as 
were  qpedally  suitable  to  Alexandrian  readers. 
To  justify  this  last  remark,  we  must  append 
a  few  instances.    Thus  the  Bsptist  is  simply 
described  as  <  John ' — a  manner  of  speaking 
whieh  would  be  understood  in  Alexandria, 
where,  from  its  proximity  to  Judea,  the  cha- 
racter and  mission  of  J<^  would  be  known 
better  than  in  any  other  foreign  land  (i.  4, 6). 
The  aame  remark  may  be  made  ot  *  Galilee,' 
which  is  mentioned  without  explanation  (14), 
and  'Jordan'  (9);  also  'Capernaum'  (21). 
In  the  same  manner,  <  the  synagogue '  (29), 
<  the  priest'  (44), '  the  Pharisees'  (ii.  18, 24), 
'the  Herodians'  (iii.  6),  < Syrophenician ' 
(viii.  26),  'Decapolis'  (SI),  'Cnsarea  Pbi- 
lippi '  (viiL  27),  are  simply  mentioned ;  for 
explanatoiy  remarks  were  not  needed  by  the 
neii^bour^g  population  of  Alexandria,  the 
rather  becanse  they  possessed  the  Old  Tes- 
tsment  in  the  Grei^  tongue.    Tet  were  they 
unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic, 
and  therefore  Mark,  when  he  uses  such 
words,  takes  care  to  translate  them  (vii.  11, 
84;   X.  46;  xiv.  86;  xv.  22).    The  first 
«dass  of  passages  rendier  this  Gospel  unfit  for 
distant  and  fit  for  neighbouring  readers; 
the  second  class  render  it  unfit  for  native 
Jews  (oomp.  viL  8,  4 ;  v.  41 ;  xii.  18),  bnt 
fit  for  foreigners.    Thus  we  learn  that  it  was 
intended  for  peisoiis  who  were  not  resident 
natives  of  Palestine,  yet  lived  at  no  great 
distanee  firom  its  borders.    To  this  descrip- 
tion the  eitiiens  of  no  place  answer  so  well 
as  tiiose  of  Alexandria. 

The  Gospel  which  we  have  now  reviewed, 
standing  second  in  our  New  'X'estament, 
appears  to  hold  the  third  plaee  in  reality, 
eoming  in  point  of  time  between  that  of 
Luke  and  that  of  John.  As  being  late  in 
its  origin,  it  presents  us  with  Christianity  in 
a  hinder  state  of  development,  and  therefore 
as  more  free  from  locsl  and  perishable  ele- 
ments. The  great  ideas  whidi  Jesus  faitro- 
duced  into  the  world  aroused  the  minds  of 
his  followers  to  active  thought,  and  filled 
their  souls  with  noble  sympaOiies ;  thus  pre- 
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pttliig  tfMm  for  boUi  ooneeiving  tnd  Betting  oanteriia  his  hand  with  the  word  Jehovah, 

forth  a  eoiieeptio&  of  the  great  Maater  more  to  ahow  to  whom  he  belonged ;  the  figure 

and  more  eonformed  to  the  ittiapproaohable  denotes  the  derotedness  ot  the  eonverte  to 

reality.    Mazk,  eminently  faTonred  with  in-  their  Lord.    In  a  aimilarly  fignr«tive  man- 

timate  interooorse  with  the  two  great  lights  ner  may  the  passage  in  Ezod.  xiii  9  be  ex- 

of  the  ehoroh, had  his  mind  gradoaUy  ndsed  plained.    Comp.  Apoc.  ziii.  16;  xiv.  II 

aboTS  the  troubled  atmosphere  of  the  Jewish  Psnl  also  refers  to  the  same  enstom  when, 

metropolis,  until.  Isle  in  life  and  far  on  in  refening  to  his  sufferings  aa  an  eyidence  of 

tiie  early  development  of  Christian  ideas,  he  his  apostleship,  he  says  (OaL  vi.  17),  '  I 

gave  ntteranee  to  a  view  of  Christianity  in  bear  the  marks  (G.  itigmata,  our  word  stig- 

whieh  he  let  fell  mnoh  that  had  before  been  ma)  of  the  Lord  Jesus  :*  the  stripes  and 

eonneoted  with  it,  and  which,  apart  from  wounds  (2  Cor.  xi.  28,  leg.)  which,  like  the 

mere  Jewish  notions,  presents  the  Saviour  inbumt  name  of  his  owner  on  the  dave, 

of  mankind  as  the  son,  not  of  David,  but  of  showed  that  Paul  belonged  to  the  Lord  or 

Ood,  and  has  enriched  the  worid  with  a  Maater  Jesus. 

oomposition  no  less  impressive  and  beautiftil  liABBYINO    (L.  aiaritus,  '  a  husband,' 

in  its  manner,  than  conciliatory,  oompre-  mas,  maris,  a  male;  in  Greek  arts,  'Mara'), 

henaive,  and  oatholie  in  its  spirit  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew  term  (comp. 

MABKET8,  of  which  mart  (Is.  zdii.  8)  bmlah.  Is.  Ixii  4),  the  root  of  which  signi- 

is  a  eontraeted  form,  and  which  seems  to  fies  '  to  commsnd,'  *  be  the  master  of,'  *  have 

come  from  mark,  used  as  a  plaoe  maiked,  dominion  over'  (Is.  zzvi.  18);  and  hence 

deteimined,  or  conventionally  aasigned,  were  <  to  marry,'  or  '  take  a  wife '  (Deut  xxiv.  1), 

in  Oriental  countries  of  old  held  mostly  in  and  *  to  be  a  husbsnd'  (zzi.  18).  Marriages 

open  plaeea  near  the  gatea  of  towns,  serv-  among  the  Hebrews  were  contracted  by  (he 

ing  for  purchase  and  side  (EselLZZviL  Id—  father  (Geneais  zxziv.  4),  and  only  on  his 

19),  also  for  tribunals  or  judgment-seats,  lailnre  by  the  mother  (zzi.  21),  In  the  case 

and  assemblies  of  the  people ;  whenee  we  of  daoc^ters,  with  the  acquiescence  of  own 

may  learn  that  the  administration  of  Justioe  brothers  (ndv.  50 ;  xzziv.   11 )  ;  in  later 

waa  public  (Matt.  zi.  16.  Mark  vii  4 ;  ziL  times,  without  the  bride  and  bridegroom's 

88.  Luke  xi.  43 ;  zz.46.  Acts  zvi.  19).  Day-  having  seen  each  other,  though  instances  to 

labourers  repaired  thither  to  seek  employ*  the  reverse  are  found  in  Scripture  (Judg.ziv. 

ment  (Matthew  zs.  8).    With  good  reason,  1.  Cant.viiL  1,  saq,).   For  tiie  wife  a  certain 

therefore,  did  the  first  preachers  of  the  gos-  sum  had  to  be  paid  (Gen.  zziz.  26;  zzxiv.  12. 

S  teach  and  preach  in  these  public  spots  1  Sam:  zviiL  26.  Hos.  lil.  2),  so  that  the  hus- 

Bts  zvii,  17).    See  Mibchavt.  band  (as  the  nsme  intimates)  was  the  owner 

It  was  in  the  market-place  {agora)  ot  of  the  wife  (Dowbt).  The  contract  between 
Athens  that  Paul  taught  (Acts  zvit  17).  In  the  parenta  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
Athens  were  many  such  places,  destined  not  witoesses,  by  word  of  mouth  (Mai.  ii.  14). 
merely  to  buying  and  aelling,  but  also  to  It  was  not  till  after  the  exile  that  written 
social  intercourse,  as  gathering-spots  for  the  contracts  came  into  use  (Tob.  vii.  15).  In 
carious  and  the  unemployed  no  less  than  for  the  law,  nothing  is  fixed  as  to  the  marrisge- 
the  busy.  Similsr  is  it  in  Southern  Arabia,  able  age,  which  in  the  Eaat  ia  much  eariier 
'  There  is,*  says  Niebuhr,  *  no  land  in  which  than  with  ua.  According  to  later  regula- 
more  markets  are  held  than  in  Jemen.  Here  tions,  a  female  might  not  many  till  she  had 
there  is  scarcely  a  considerable  village  with-  completed  twelve  years  and  a  day,  nor  a 
out  a  weekly  mari^et.  Some  come  to  buy,  young  man  till  he  was  one  year  more  ad- 
others  to  sell ;  others,  again,  to  work,  but  vanced  in  Ufe.  The  ordinaiy  time  was  the 
many  to  pass  Iheir  time  more  sgreeably  eighteenth  year. 
than  they  could  do  at  home.'  Polygamy  was  allowed,  but  before  the  cap- 

MABKS  (T.  a  Une,  imprtaUm,  bcundary) —  tivity  was  scarcely  practised  except  by  kings 
such  as  were  anciently  in  use,  particularly  and  eminent  men.  Marriage  in  certain  spe- 
(as  now  in  tattooing)  among  semi'barba-  cified  oases  (Lev.  xviii.  7 — 18 ;  xx.  11,  t»q, 
rous  peoples ;  for  instance,  ^aves  had  the  Deut  xxvii.  20,  ieq.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iii.  12, 
name  of  their  masters  branded  on  their  1)  was  forbidden,  on  grounds  the  force  of 
limbs,  especially  the  forehead  and  hands,  which,  in  several  cases,  is  still  evident,  and 
soldiers  Ihe  name  of  their  leader,  idolators  under  penalties  which  were  severe  and  partly 
the  name  of  their  felse  god — ^were  not  to  be  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  He- 
tmployed  by  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xix.  28),  it  brew  theocracy  (Pbxxst).  In  part,  the  pro- 
may  be  presumed,  in  consequence  of  such  hibitions  were  grounded  on  establiahed  ob- 
tokens  being  intimately  connected  with  reli-  servance,  and  stood  in  opposition  to  Canaan- 
gious  eiror  and  auperstition.  The  preva-  itish  and  Egyptian  customs  (Lev.  xviii  8, 
lence,  however,  oC  the  custom  gave  occasion  24,  Mf. ;  comp.  Gen.  xx.  12 ;  xxviiL  8,  seg. ; 
to  allusions  to  it  on  the  part  of  sacred  writers,  xxlx.  19,  isf.)  ;  while  their  ultimate  causes 
Thus  Isaiah  (xliv.  5)  describes  the  conver-  may  probably  be  found  in  a  natural  avoid- 
0ioa  of  heathens  I7  declaring,  '  another  ance,  at  an  early  period  established  among 
shall  write  his  name  to  Jehovi^ ' — that  is,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  oonven- 
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Uomlly  tripiiliilltd  ttom  on*  gettoratfea  to  vIvm,  hftvtof  diTWMed  iIm  seeond  sftor  she 

anothier,  i^  ii^U  m  in  tbt  Mm!  dial  oarlaiii  k«d  b«nM  kim  Aaroe  •hHdfen  (LMb,  70,  70). 

phjtv^  «ad  lOoWi  diMilv«ntagM  wqm  mbt-  It  Mems,  how«T«r,  ii»  the  cNi|8  of  Jesoa  to 

ntctiid  witb  tbe  fMfohibited  marriaipsa.    Mat*  have  been  Moountod  a  sign  of  holy  oonti- 

ziiige  with  sifltefa  9r  lialf-autcin  wm  pna.  aenee  aot  to  marfy  a  M«ond  time  (Lake  U» 

tieed  in  many  aooient  natidna,  and  Abiahaa^  16.  1  Oor.  t.  d.   1  Tim.  ▼.  9),  to  which  im- 

marrieci  ttia  dailghtar  of  Us  ft^tfaar  (Ganeaia  pasaeion  may  refer  the  words  in  1  Tim.  HI. 

XX.  12),  bii;vt  it  was  atrietly  prohibilsd  by  the  11.  Tit  i.  0.    The  doctrine  of  the  Bssenee, 

Hebrew  1^^  {l^w.  xvui  9, 11),  whieh»  how-  who  avoided  manriage  aa  a  less  pure  and 

ever,  4^4  9^  phtaiii  oaiTenal  obadieaea  hanowable  state,  appeared  within  the  pre* 

(2  8amj9a&  xiii.  18^   fiaek.  xxil.  11).    After  eiaets  off  the  ehwoh  even  in  apoetolie  times 

tiie  esUle,.  l|ba  fftinUy  of  Herod  beeame  ootcM  (1  Tiak  !▼.  9)}  thengh  by  the  Israelites 

rioqf  fof  illegal  vaarriaget  (J[oa^h.  Anti^  wedded  lifb  was  hetd  in  high  estimation  as 

XTiv  1a  8  i  XTU,  lai,  1}  ZTiii.  6«  1, 4;  eomp.  of  divine  origin  (Prov.  iL  17  t  t.  18.   Mat. 

Matt  xiT.  4).    At  an  early  period  ia  foand  a  ii.  14).    The  Loid  Jeene^  taking  a  similar 

m«nrii0«  w^h  i^  brother'a  daughter,  or  niece  view  of  that  *  hfAf  eetate,'  and  deelarhig  the 

( Joseph.  Ai^- xU.  4. 9).  Oa  the  ground  that  esocptial  nnltf  of  the  wedded  oonple,  die- 

by  coming  over  tojodaism,  they  set  themseWea  oouraged  the  prevalent  praetiee  of  divorce, 

fr^  fs<m  nitqral  obVgations,  proselytes  were  sfid  aUowed  a  man  to  pat  away  his  wifc  only 

more  reaAlly  indalfl^  in  libertiaa  of  thia  kind ;  in  oaee  of  adakery  (Matthew  v.  81,  9» ;  xix. 

whenAo  tigh^  is  throan  on  1  Oar.  V.  1.  Heir-  8--13). 

esses  eould  not  marry  oiU  «f  their  own  tribe  Faithleaenesa  to  the  noptkl  bed,  or  the 

(Numb.  xxxvL  6«  «#^).    In.  the  patriarchal  iatefeooisa  of  a  maiiied  woman  wiA  a  man 

and  in  later  daya»  mariiH^  between  pecaona  who  waa  ato*  her  haaband,  was  poniehed  by* 

kindred  to  each  other  waa  ocoastonaMy  pno-  death  (Lev.  xx.  10),  iaflieted  on  botfi  Iho 

tised  (Qen.  ipuv.4,4B;  zxn.84»ii^;  xxviii  gvflly  parties*  probably  by  stoning  (Deot 

1,  999'  i  wx.  19).    Slairiage  was  also  for-  xxiL  24;  eomp.  Eaek.  xvi.  40.  John  viSL  0, 

bidden    between  Hebrews  and  Canaaaitaa  7).    If  the  fomale  was  ao^free,  she  waa  to 

(Gxodua  xxxiv.  11,  10.  Dent  viL  8;  ooaqpw  be  scoaived  and  the  man  to  make  a  treepaes- 

Gen.  xxiv.  8 ;  xzfiii.  1).    Tet  even  befom  oflbring  (Lev.  xix.  20,  21).   What  was  to  be 


the  captivity  wene  aneh  marriagea  entered  done  in  ease  of  saqtiolon  may  be  read  m 
into,  and  iha^  by  kings  (Jadg.  iiL  6 ;  xiv.  1,  Numb.  v.  12,  wf.    Faithlees  pwsoas  were 
teq.  I  Kings  vii.  H ;  »•  1  >  avi.  8t).    Othar  not  unknown  in  Hebrew  history  (^  Samnel 
foreign   majdena   Israelites    might   marry  xi),.nos  was  prostitution  (Oen.  xxxviH.  lO. 
(Deoteron.  xxi.  11»  Mf*  ButhL  4;  i«.  18.  Josh.  ii.  1.    Judges  xi.  1).    DissohKenesa 
Nnmbk  xU.  1«  «i^  1  Chjxm.  iL  17.    1  Kinga  seems  to  have  increased  with  the  deeMne  of 
iiL  1 ;  xiv.  21) ;  not,  howevec»  sfter  the  cap-  the  Jewish  state  (Bom.  ii.  22.  John  viii.  7). 
tivity  (Eva  ix.  2^  119. ;  x.  8.    Heh.  xiiL  28.  One  aequaintanca  with  the  euatoma  and 
Joseph.  An^.  xjn  8,  2;  xiL  4,6 ;  xviiL  9^5X  foatkrtties  observed  at  nuptialB  in  the  times 
in  agr^em^n^  wit^  what  Taoitus  (HiaU  v*  6^  of >  the  Saviour,  ia  to  be  gathered  from  scat- 
2)  says,  tha^the  Jews 'abstain  frommaiziaga  tsrad  and  incidental  allnsions  found  in  the 
with  foreign  woni^ea.''  Sanpturea.  The  chief  of  these  we  shall  sub- 
Arising  oat  ol  the  peooliar  temitorisA  devt^  join,  with  noticsa  of  modem  pxaotioee  fitted 
sion  of  the  Ipmd  was  the  law  of  the  Leviiata  (L.  to  make  their  impoK  clear* 
UviTf  *  a  hueband's  brother^),  which,  requimd  ln>  Matt  xxii.  11,  we  read  the*  i^en  the 
the  brother  of  a  man  who  died  laaving  no^  king,  who  had  made  a  wedding-feast,  came, 
nude  children  tp  many  the  widow ;  if  there,  aooording  to  the  custom  of  the  East)  to  see 
was  no  brother,  the  duty  fell  to  the  next  of  his  guests  assembled  before  his  arrival,  in  a 
kin  (gvfZ).  The  fiqitrboicn  son  of  thia  union  large  hall,  he  found  one  who  had'  not  on  a 
took  the  name  and  property  of  the  first  bus-  wedding  garment^  and  whom  he  forthwith 
hand  (Gen.  xxxvilL  7---9.  Deut  xxv.  5,  6.  commanded  to  be  put  on  the  outside,  to  bewail- 
Matt  xxii,  24.  Luke  xx.  28).     Thia,  which  his  foUy  in  the  dark.    This  inoident  receives 
was  originally  a  consuetudinary  usage,  Mosest  light  from  the  fact  that  it  was,  and  still  is, 
sanctioned  aa  a  law;  at  the  same  time  con-  customary  for-  monarohs  and  other  men  in 
ceding  to  the  relative  the  tight  of  declining  opulent  stations  to  keep  a  wardrobo  well 
the  duty,  only  he  thereby  rendered  himsefii  snpplted  with  rich  olothing»  from  which,  on 
exposed:  to  public  shame  (oomp.  Buth  iv.  &i  fostiee  and  otillffi^  special  oecaaions,  ipunnenta 
— ^  10).     The  olg^t  of  Uiis  obligation>  were  fomished  to  visitOFS.    As.  a  suitable 
w)ucih  is  still  found  among  the.  Indians,  drees  was  offisrsd  to  oveif  one,  thoee  ^o 
Aj;ahs,  and  Circassian^k  waa.  tha  pfeseDra*-  appeared  in  their  own  elothea  most  have  ra- 
tion of  family  and  tribal  rights.  fused  this  mark  of  firiendliness  and  hoapi- 
A  second  mairiagc,  held  among  the  Qreeka  tality«  and  in  so  doing  displayed  disposi- 
and  Bomans  as  little  honourable,  seems  to  tionaof  a  hostile  kind.    With  reason,  there- 
have  been  oontiacted  without  he^tation  in  fore^  was  the  man  referred  to  above  excluded 
later  periods ;  at  least  Josephus,  without  firom  the  rqjoicing  assembly  of  friends,  and 
apology,  mentions  that  he   married  three  that  the  rather  because,  being  clad  in  hie 
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•im  garnMiitfl^  worfa  afcd  MiileA  Irifb  trayel- 
ling,  he  Wto  in  body  tt  well  as  mind  oaf 
•f  keeping  with  Ifae  fettire  seene. 

The  *  friend  of  the  bifd^fooln '  (John  ilL 
dO)  indioelM  one  of  the  young  men  attend- 
ant at  the  eenmohy,  wtaoee  ofloe  it  was  to 
sopefintend  the  arrtertnieiiig.  With  sneh  a 
person  John  the  Ba|Rist  cpprtfprtttely  com- 
paces  hhnself,  inasmndi  is  hb  prepared  the 
way  of  tiie  lAid  (99,  icf.).  John  speeially 
yeprssents  hisrtlelf  m  M}oi<ttfig  at  flie  bride- 
gloom's  ▼olee.  As  mhtti  was  an  aeeompa- 
ninfent  ol  nvpllals,  <  the  f Moe  of  the  bride 
and  hrideg^oou'  oame  to  indieate  joy  and  a 
aeason  of  leJoBBin^  (ler.  Vil.  84 ;  <vi.  9 ;  zzt. 
10;  xxziiL  11).  Aocohttn^y,  these  words 
are  still  foond  in  the  Jewiih  litaigy : — 
*  Praised  be  then,  O  liord  ottr  Ood,  King  of 
the  woild,  who  hast  eteatsd  joy  and  rejoi^g, 
bride  and  bridegtoon,  sfaiging,  jubilee,  joy, 
lore,  and  friendship:  soon,  O  Lord  0od, 
mmf  tiiefe  be  heavd  In  Aie  streets  of  Jemsa- 
lein  Ae  Toiee  of  joy  apd  hilarity,  the  Voioe 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride ;  fiie  Toioe 


of  the  exulting  liuptial  pair,  and  of  the 
yonths  whose  tiarp  sounds  firom  the  ban- 
qnet-hall.' 

When  the  festirities  in  the  house  of  the 
bride's  father  had  ended,  the  bridegroom,  a^ 
tended  by  his  IMends,  oondueted  the  bride, 
with  her  friends,  to  his  own  abode.  This 
ceremony  took  place  by  night  Hence  the 
need  of  the  lamps  mentioned  in  Matt.  zzr. 
I ;  fot  the  bride,  with  her  companions,  went 
forih  to  meet  the  bridegroom  and  his  party 
eome  to  fetch  his  bride  home,  where  was 
held  what  was  properly  the  nuptial  feast 
Homer  ('Iliad/  zviil.  492,  Mf.)  was  ao- 
qoainted  with  this  eustom : 

« Two  dties  radiant  on  the  shield  appear, 
The  Image  one  of  peace,  and  one  tf  war ; 
Here  sacred  pomp,  and  genial  feaat  delJie^t^ 
And  solemn  danee,  and  hjnneneal  zite  i 
Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led. 
With  torches  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bed ; 
The  jouthftil  dancers  in  a  circle,  bound 
To  the  soft  flute  and  cittem't  silTcr  sound; 
Thro'  the  fair  streets  the  matrons  in  s  row 
Stand  in  thdr  porches  and  enjoy  the  show.' 


At  the  marriage  in  Cana  there  was  a  per- 
son who  is  termed  the  governor  of  the  feast 
(John  ii.  8).  The  word  denotes  one  whose 
business  it  was  to  take  the  general  oversight, 
of  Uie  banquet  He  was  coomoonly  a  friend 
of  the  host,  who  assigned  to  him  the  order- 
ing and  snperrision  of  the  festirities.  He 
had  the  serrants  at  his  command,  ordered 
food  to  be  brought  and  removed,  tasted  die 
wine  and  offered  it  to,  the  guests.  Henee 
we  see  the  propriety  of  our  Lord's  command 
that  the  servants  should  carry  the  wine  made 
from  the  water  to  the  governor  of  the  feast 
Eeetesiasticua  (zzxiL  1,  2)  contains  these 
directions,  which  show  therecognised  duties: 
'If  thou  be  made  the  master  of  a  feast,  lift 
not  thyself  up,  but  be  among  them  as  one  of 
the  rest ;  take  diligent  care  for  them,  and  so 
sit  down.    And  when  tiioa  hast  done  all  thy 


office,  take  thy  place,  that  thou  mayest  be 
meiry  with  them  and  receive  a  crown  for 
thy  well-ordering^  of  the  feast'  The  Botnans 
hfld  in  their  banquets  a  king  or  master  of 
the  festiritiesi  Atoong  tiie  Hindoos,  also,  a 
similar  custom  is  found. 

The  words  in  Ps.  six.  ndiioh  compare  the 
sun  to  a  bridegToom  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  refer  to  the  practice  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  of  erecting  ft>r  the  newly- 
married  oouple,  in  the  open  air,  a  splendid 
tent  When  the  bride  had  been  given  to  the 
bridegroom,  they  went  fot&k  from  the  pavi- 
lion with  great  pomp. 

In  2  Cor.  zi.  2,  Doddridge  finds  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Qrecian  custom  of  entrusting 
maidens  of  high  families  to  the  care  of  edu- 
cated persons,  who,  when  they  had  completed 
their  course  of  educational  discipline,  eon- 
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signed  their  eharge  to  those  fvhose  wi?e8  the  bride  are  seal  by  her  iuaStf  to  flw 

they  were  intended  to  be.    Paul  had  thus  bridegroom's  house  two  or  three  days  befors 

received  the  church  at  Corinth — a  pure  rirgin  ahe  is  herself  eondneted  thither.    On  the 

esponsed  to  Christ — and  was  solioitoos  to  marriage  of  a  virgin,  feasts  and  proeessiona 

fblfil  the  duties  of  his  tmst.  and  illuminations  take  plaee.    llie  persons 

Marriage  is  regarded  by  the  Mohamme-  invited  send  presents  of  provisions.    The 

dans  in  general  as  a  positive  duty.    To  neg-  bride  is  led  to  the  bridegroom's  house  on 

leot  it  without  a  sufficient  reason,  subjects  a  the    afternoon   immediately   preceding  die 

man  to  severs  reproach.    The  number  of  night  of  eonsommation.    In  Cairo,  the  bride 

wives  whieh  a  Moslem  may  have  is  four.    He  widks  under  a  canopy  of  ailk  borne  by  foor 

may  marry  free  women,  or  take  concubine  men,  with  one  of  her  near  female  relations 

alavea,  or  have  of  both  these  olasses.    He  on  each  side.    Tonng  vnmarried  girls  wslk 


may  divorce  his  wife  twice,  and  each  time    before  her,  and  the  prooession,  which  often 
take  her  hack,  even  against  her  wish,  during    takes  a  circuitona  route,  is  headed  and  dosed 
three  months.    It  is  not  common  for  an    by   musicians.    The   bride   is   completely 
Arab  to  have  at  the  same  time  more  than    veiled.    If  she  is  of  high  rank,  she  and  her 
one  wife,  but  there  are  few  of  middle  age     attendants  ride  on  aaaea.    When  arrived  at 
who  have  not  had  several  different  wives  at    the  house,  she  sits  down  to  a  repast    The 
different  periods,  tempted  to  change  by  the    bridegroom,  who  has  not  yet  seen  his  wife, 
fuility  of  divorce.    For  the  choice  of  a  wife,    goes  in  procession  to  a  mosque,  seeompani^ 
a  man  generally  reliea  on  his  mother,  or  a    by  musieians  and  singers,  and  by  men  bear- 
professional  betrother.    The  law  allows  him    ing  torches.    On  his  retam,  most  of  his 
to  see  the  face  of  the  female  before  the  con-     o&m  attendants  eany  lifted  wax  candles 
tract,  but  this  liberty  is  now  seldom  obtained,     and  bunches  of  flowera.    He  now  visita  his 
eieept  among  the  lower  orders.    A  girl  is     wife,  whose  face  he  induces  her  to  uncover 
often  married  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,    by  a  small  present  of  money,  when  he  be- 
and  sometimes  at  ten  or  even  nine;  the     holds  her  generally  for  the  first  time, 
usual  period  is  between  twelve  and  aizteen.        Aa  the  bridegroom  repairs  to  the  mosqne 
At  thirteen  or  fourteen,  she  may  be  a  mother,     at  the  time  of  night  prayer,  he  ia  accompanied 
The  young  men  marry  a  few  years  later,     thither  by  several  men  bearing  what  are 
The  most  important  requisite  in  a  wife  is    termed  mitkaU.    Each  ia  a  stsff  with  a  cy- 
held  to  be  religion.    Other  requisites  are,     lindrieal  frame  of  iron,  at  the  top  filled  with 
agreeableness  of  temper,  beauty  of  form,     flaming  wood,  or  having  two,  thSree,  four  or 
moderation,  of  required  dowry,  good  birth,     ^ve  of  theae  receptacles  for  fire.    On  its 
and  fruitftilness ;  modesty  also,  in  that  Ori-     return,  the  procession  is  headed,  as  before, 
ental  sense  which  dictated  the  sayings — '  The     by  musicians  and  two  or  more  bearers  of 
best  of  women  is  she  who  sees  not  men  and    wmhalt.    These  are  generally  followed  by 
whom  they  see  not;'  *The  best  rank  of  men    two  men  bearing,  by  means  of  a  pole  resting 
in  a  mosque  is  the  front ;  the  best  rank  of    horizontally  on  their  shoulders,  a  hanging 
women  is  the  rear.'    The  consent  of  a  girl    fr«me,  to  which  are  attached  sixty  or  more 
not  arrived  at  puberty  is  not  required ;  her     small  lamps,  in  four  circles,  one  above  ano- 
father  or  legid  representative  acts  as  her     tfaer.    The  friends  in  general  bear  each  a 
deputy.    A  dowry  is  necessary  in  order  to    wax  candle,  and  sometimes  a  sprig  of  henna, 
legalise   the  marriage.     The   leaat   dowry     or  some  other  flower.    At  frequent  intervals 
aOowed  by  law  is  ten  dirhems  or  drams  of    the  party  stops,  when  a  few  words  of  an 
silver,  about  five  shillings  of  our  money,     epilhalamium,  or  marriage  song,  are  sung. 
About  twenty  pounds  sterUng  is  the  ordinary        Betrothing,  or  plighting  troth  or  faith, 
dowry.    The  dowry  is  considered  the  wife's     that  is,  engaging  to  marry,  waa  customary 
property.    The  marriage  contract  is  at  pre-     among  the  Jews,  and  took  place  sometimes 
sent  merely  verbal,  though  sometimes  a  cer-    long  before  actual  wedlock,  even  in  the  child- 
tificate  is  written  and  sealed  by  the  kadL     hood  of  both  parties.    In  the  interval  the  fe- 
The  only  persons  whose  piesenee  is  needM    mide  remained  with  her  parents  till  the  bride- 
are  the  bridegroom  or  his  deputy*  the  bride's     groom  conducted  her  home  and  consum- 
deputy,  who  is  the  betrother,  and  the  kadi    mated  the  marriage.    Joscfdi  had  betrothed, 
or  a  schoolmaster.     They  sll    recite  the    not  wedded,  Mary  (Matt  i.  16).    This  pre- 
Fathah  or  opening  chapter  of  the  Koran,    liminary  contract  was  in  later  times  effected 
after  which  the  bridegroom  pays  the  money,    either  by  a  written  document  or  by  the  gift 
The  latter  and  the  bride's  deputy,  then  seat*     of  a  piece  of  money,  or  by  the  parties  living 
ing  themselves  on  the  ground  fkoe  to  fece,     togeUier  as  man  and  wife.     The  written 
grasp  each  o&er^s  right  hands,  raising  the    form  ran  thua :  '  On  the  —  day  of  the  month 
thumbs  and  pressingthem  against  each  other.    — ,  in  the  year  — ^  spoke  A,  the  son  of  A,  to 
The  betrother  generally  uses  words  like  these :     B,  the  daughter  of  B :  Be  my  spouse  aeoord- 

'  I  betrothe  thee  to ^,  the  virgin,  for  a  dowry    ing  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites, 

of .'  The  bridegroom  answers,  *  I  accept     and  I  will  give  thee  aa  a  dower  of  thy  vir^ 

from  thee   her  betrothal  to  myselt'    The    ginity,  the  sum  of  200  sosim  required  in  the 
household  faznitoze  and  dress  prepared  for    law.     The  said  B  agreed  to  become  the 
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spoose  of  Um  Mid  A,  under  Um  oondidons  miBtake  not,  many  t  fonlgnar  In  the  £asl 
which  he  has  promiMd  to  ftilfil,  on  the  day  ezperienoee  these  feelings.  They,  honerer, 
of  the  wedding.  Thereonto  the  said  A  thos  with  at  least  a  show  of  real  politeness,  took 
binds  himself  and  pledges  himself  in  all  his  no  adTantage  of  onr  emhairasaing  eireom- 
proper^,  even  to  &ie  oloak  which  he  bears  stances,  but  seemed  to  study  to  lender  them- 
on  his  dioolden.  Farther,  he  undertakes  to  selres  agreeable  uod  us  oomfortable. 
perform  all  those  points  which  are  commonly  *  Soon  after  we  were  seated  upon  the  ear- 
contained  in  the  mairiage  contract  to  the  pet,  gul-anb  (rose-water)  was  paased  around 
adTsntage  of  the  wiTes  of  IsracL  A,  B,  C,  In  small  china  cruets,  and  poured  into  the 
Witnesses.'  Contract  by  gift  of  money  took  hands  of  each  guest,  with  which  he  moist- 
place  before  witnesses,  when  the  male  said  ened  and  scented  his  beard.  Next,  water 
to  the  female—^  Take  this  piece  of  money  and  napkins  were  carried  round,  that  each 
as  a  pledge  that  thou  art  to  be  my  wifo/  might  wash  his  hands  in  preparation  for 
Manriage  by  cohabitation  was,  aeeotding  to  the  meal  The  Persians,  Uke  the  Jews,  ex- 
the  rabbins,  allowed  by  the  law  (Deot  xziv.  eept  they  waah  oft,  eat  not  A  cotton  table- 
1),  but  it  was  forbidden  by  the  andenta  in  dodi,  four  feet  wide  and  long  enou^  to 
consequence  of  abuses  that  hence  arose.  extend  round  the  great  hall  on  all  sides  ex- 

The  following,  taken  from  Perkins  ('Baal*  eispt  die  one  whidi  is  entered  by  the  door, 

denoe  of  Eight  Years  in  Persia  among  the  was  spread  upon  the  carpet,  and  the  diahes, 

NestorianChiistiaDs,' p.  268),  throws  light  on  brought  in  upon  ciroular  copper  waiters, 

other  pointa  besides  &e  one  now  befne  the  perhaps  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  placed 

reader :  *  In  the  CTening  we  attended  a  Mo>  upon  the  doth.    A  duster  of  four  or  six 

hammedan  wedding,  to  which  we  had  received  indiyiduals,  as  the  case  may  be,  eat  in  com- 

a  repeated  iuTitation.    The  bridegroom  is  mon  from  the  dishes  on  a  sinc^e  waiter. 

the  son  of  a  khan,  very  high  in  rank.    The  The  large  wooden  trays  or  waiters  used  by 

guest-chamber  to  whidi  we  were  conducted  the  Nestorians  and  Mohammedan  peasants. 

Is  a  splendid  room,  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty  are  employed  by  the  higher  dasses  for  pre* 

feet  wide,  elegantly  carpeted.    Carpets,  and  senting  sweetmeats  at  public  entcrtainmenti, 

the  mangd,  or  fire-pan,  in  winter,  are  the  only  but  not  for  the  dishes  at  a  regular  meal, 

art&olcs  of  ftimiture  used  by  the  nobility  in  First  came  the  sherbet,  in  cups  like  tea, 

Persia.    Sitting  upon  the  floor  and  eating  sprinkled  over  with  a  delicious  mucilaginous 

witln  the  fingers,  are  economicd  customs,  seed.    Next  was  brought  the  prindpd  med, 

A  row  of  Persian  nobles  sat  shoulder  to  the  main  article  of  which  was  pilav — ^boiled 

shonlder  around  the  great  hall.    At  the  head  rice,  next  to  bread  the  Persian's  staff  of  life 

was  Jenghair  Khan,  ddest  son  of  the  go-  —served  up  with  baked  lamb  and  fowls, 

vemor.    As  we  entered  the  room,  he  rose  and  For  plates  we  used  the  very  thin  large  bread 

beckoned  us  to  seata  by  himselt    Thus  cakes  of  the  country,  and  for  faxives  and 

aeatedf  we  had  on  one  hand  this  son  of  the  forks,  our  fingers,  reclining  on  the  left  elbow, 

governor,  a  hif^  mooUsh,  a  Koordiah  paaha  and  using  only  die  right  hand.    The  oon- 

from  the  region  of  Mesopotamia,  khans,  begs,  versadon  dl  the  while  had  been  lively  and 

sultans,  and  so  on,  in  a  descending  order,  dignified.    The  high  mooUahs  retired  before 

down  to  the  servants  who  stood  around  the  recreadons  savouring  of  levity  began.    <Mu- 

door.     On  the  odier  hand  aat  the  chief  do  and  dancing' were  then  introduced.   The 

modlah  of  the  province ;  next,  the  com-  muddana  were  three  In  number,  two  using 

mender  of  the  troops  of  Oroomlah ;  after  tambourines  and  one  a  rude  violin.    They 

him,  a  younger  son  of  the  governor,  and  played  plaindve  orientd  airs,  and  aocom- 

khans,  bega,  &&,  descending  in  gradadon.  panied  their  instruments  with  their  voices, 

The  utmost  precision  is  obstBrved  in  being  in  shrill,  screeching  tones.    There  was  only 

seated  in  eompany  according  to  rank  in  a  single  dancer,  a  very  nimUe  one,  now 

Persia,  an  observance  which  imparts  pecu-  whirling  on  his  beds  with  the  velodty  of  a 

liar  vivi<hiess  to  the  iijunedon  of  Christ,  in  top,  and  anon  leapiug  all  over  the  room, 

Luke  xiv.  7,  ttq,  assuming  the  most  eccentric  atdtudes  and 

*As  we  sat  among  these  high  Persian  dig-  grimaces,  and  occadonally  turning  a  sum- 

nitaries — they,  easy  and  gracdul  in  tfa&  merset    The  music  and  dancing  continued 

loose  flowing  robes — ^we,  girded  and  con-  about  half  an  hour.'    (Perkins,  267,  269). 
strained  in  our  tight  coata  and  pantdoons*        '  Betrothals,'  we  learn  from  the  same  writer, 

with  a  fisding  of  nakedness  by  the  contrast,  '  ars  usud  smong  the  Nestorians,  which  are 

and  tilted  in  the  half  sitting  Persian  posture  negotiated  by  the  parents  or  other  friends  of 

upon  our/«ft ;  they,  so  fluent,  bowing,  and  the  parties,  but  not  without  their  own  know- 

proftise   in  their   compliments — and   we,  ledge  and  usually  their  mutud  choice,  and  at 

soaroelyd>le  tocommand  expresdons  enough  least  a  sight-acquaintance.    These  are  made 

to  ackDowledge  ihdr  civilities,  and  these  months,  and  often  years,  before  the  marriage, 

only  in  the  stammering,  broken  acoents  of  at  which  time  tokois  or  pledges  in  d^e  form 

a  foreigner  with  but  a  smattering  of  their  of  presents  are  given  by  the  would-be  lover 

language.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  were  or  his  friends  to  die  girL    A  kind  of  semi* 

In  our  own  eyes  very  small  men.    And,  if  I  wedding  is  hdd  atthe  homes  of  both  partiea 
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m  the  tioM  of  bettoliial,  whMh  l«  regMiM  her  as  a  dMghter  tf  t  enftfliik  JeboiaUili 

M  in  »  mMMre  a  taored  eoatriMt,  Ihougk  And  of  Asaat^  m  daniflitor  of  th«  priest  Hat- 

Insfanaes  art  not  Mrs  in  wliiok  it  is  violiileA.  than  and  of  Maiy.    Host  asMpMMe  #oald 

Witsa  an  pnwlMMd  among  the  Mestoiians^  he  an  ae^puintanee  with  tiw  isilittefl  ftat 

as  they  ivere  to  the  days  of  JaeoK  the  priee  tturmtd  the  ehafaoter  of  Mittf,  sttiee  he^ 

Tsrying  from  ilf«  to  fifty  of  one  handled  qiiiei^  flaloMl  domestfo  inihumee  oA  Jesoi 

doUafSySceofding  to  the  standing  and  ehaitns  mnsi  hate  been  veiy  gieat }  and  from  what 

of  the  person.    It  la  inoi  eonsidefed  propef  has  beeik  above  said,  she  wa«  not  inatlentiTe 

for  the  father  of  the  htfde,  who  rsoeivee  tha  to  the  high  deatinlee  of  her  eott,  while  she 

porohase  money,  to  approprlale  it  to  hl»  appeaM  to  have  been  of  a  reileetiTe  and  im^ 

private  poipoaesibot  expend  it  in  famishing  InessiUe  tttrti  of  mind.    The  fendeor  love 

her  with '  wedding  garments.'    Theweddteg  maniiisfed  lowarda  his  nkothegr  by  Jesaa 

oommeneea  and  oontinaes  two  or  dues  doytf  when  in  the  sgony  of  death,  is  saiJeieift  to 

at  the  homes  of  both  parties.    The  biMo  bl  afteef  her  exeeOenoe.   In  these  simple  Itota, 

then  sent  ibr  and  eondneted  to  the  honse  of  lote  and   ikdOMttlon  have  fMmd   oeoasion 

ilie  bridegroom,  who,  amid  mosie  and  dan^  and  impilse  enou^  to  mifte  Of  Haiy  the 

oittg,  gallantly  weloomes  her  atrival  by  thro#^  ideal  of  frttiSe  beanly,  grao^  and  porfbe- 

iag  at  hsr,  as  she  approaohes  and  alights,  d  thm.    Thns  evs*  in  its  errors  does  human 

Urn  ^>]e%  or  painted  boiled  eggs,  from  thcr  nattiie  display  Its  innate  greateess,  ereating 

loof  of  the  dwelling,  aa  lovewtokena.    The  the  eseellenee  which  it  doea  Hot  find,  bat 

marriage  servfee  ia  perlMmed  immediately  mnat  have  as  an  ot^^eet  of  lo^  and  i«ver- 

after  her  aarival,  and  the  festivities  ai«  eon-  enee.    In  the  proeess  of  delieation  #faleb 

tinned  severs!  dafi,  during  whieh  she  i#  henev  ensved,  the  aid  not  oridy  of  traditiott, 

pressnt  among  the  gne■tl^  bat  is  kept  dos^  bnt  poetry,  painting,  and  senlptttre,  has  been 

veiled/— F.  flgft  aneeeseflilly  invoked.    Under  tie  head  H«i- 

HABTTB>  a  Ofeei:  woid  hi  English  cha-  tm^  has  been  given  a  speehhenof  canristiatt 

rseters,  fonnd  in  Aete  xiil.  80.  Bev.  ii.  18i  sit  bearing  on  Ais  sa^eet  (see  jMtoriMl 

zvii.  6,  whieh  ii   in  sH   other  instaneea  and  AttUtie  Jlhutratmu  rf  tke  Trhrity,  by 

(eomp.  Hatt.  xviii.  16 ;  sxvi.  60.  Aete  i.  8 ;  the  Bev.  J.  R.  Beard,  D.  D. ;  London,  1846). 

V.  82)  traadaied  *  witness,'  its  original  sig-  Another  ie  given  in  page  48,  VoL  U.  of  this 

niflestion.    From  denoting  generally  a  wit-  «md^  representing  Har^  and  the  child  Je- 

ness,  the  word  oame  to  signi^  one  who  svf-  sns,  taken  from  a  miniatoro  of  the  sixteenth 

fercd,  a  oimfrssor,  in  oonseqoenee  of  giving  oentory.    The  prooesa  was  ftMiiUtaled  by  the 

his  testimony— henoe  a  martyr.    See  Ets-  ezistenee  in  o&er  parte  of  tie  wottd  of  ai- 

wmnss ;  Tasnxovr.  milar  ideas  and  lesnlts. 

B£AB¥EL  (P.  SMrseUle,  'a  winder,'  fronr  H.    Another  Haiy  was  flie  mother  of 

die  Latm  mtror;  eee  HinAoi.a),  something  James  the  Less  and  of  loses  (Hatt.  zzvil. 

that  strftes  tito  mind  with  astonishment  aod  06),  oaUed  also  (J<^m  six.  90)  •  the  iKfb 

admiration  (9  Cor.  sL  14;'  eomp.  Hattb  xxL  of  Cleophas*  (Klopas).    As  James  the  LeM 

43.  1  Pet  ii.  9'.  Bev.  zv.  I,  d>.  is  in  Hatt  z.  8  oaUed  •  Jsmes^  tiK  son  of 

HABT  (HI  amited),  the  wife  of  Joseph,  Alpheas,'  and  Al]^ettsand  Gleophas  are  dif- 
and  mother  of  Jesos  the  Christy  was  of  the  frieut  forms  of  the  same  name^  so  die  deserfp- 
honse  of  Dsrrid  (HaK.  i.  16,  ieq,  Loke  1 2T,  tfon  in  John  has  been  nnderstood  to  mean, 
9tq,  Hatt  sdiL  00).  Of  her  histoiy,  the  Httle  '  th»  itifi  of  Cleophas/  This  wife  of  Cleophas, 
that  is  known  i»  blended  with  that  of  her  son  or  Alpheas,  was  sister  of  Hary,  mother  of 
(see  Jisvs).    Lairing  ap-  in  her  heart  the  Jesus,  and  tiierelbre  aant  to  die  latter  (John 
wonderftd  things-  dimly  presaged  of  Jesas  six.  90).    She  stood  at  die  foot  of  the  eross' 
(Lohe  ii.  00),  she  appears  never  to  have  lost  (Hsrk  zv.  40) ;  had  attended  on  Jesas  in 
him  from  sight  daring  his  ardaoos  ministry  Oalilee,  ministering  to  hie  wants  (41);  vl- 
(Hatthew  zii  46,  ts^.),  and  was  among  die  sited  the  sepolohre  esriy  on  the  third  day, 
faathAil  women  who  stood  near  bis  eross.  mid  reeeived  instraetions  to  inform  Peter  and- 
Her  pieaenee  there  led  to  one  of  the  most  others  diat  the  risen  Saviour  would  pTeeede 
sifoeting  incidente  on  zeeord,  when  her  dying  them  into  Galflee  (xvi.  1 — 8). 
son  eommitted  the  weeping^  Hary  to  the  pioas-  lU.  A  third  Hary,  found  near  the  expiring* 
oaie  of  John, '  whom  he  loved;'    The  disei-  Jesas,  was  of  Hagdala,  henee  sumamed  Hag- 
pla  undertook  die  charge,  reeeiving  Haiy  dalene^    After  she  hsd  been  set  tree  by  Je- 
into  his  home  (at  Jerusalem).    In  die  capi«>  sas  fix>m  seven  demons  (Hark  xvi.  9),  she' 
tal,  among  the  aposdes  and  other  females,  followed  Jesas  (Hatt  xxvii  06,  61 ;  xxviii. 
die  is  found  after  die  aeeension  (Acts  i.  14).  li.  Luke  viii.  9).    lajuriouely  for  her  repu- 
Aeoording  to  eoclesiastieal  histoiy,  Haiy  died  tailon,  Hary  Hagdalene  has,  from  the  con- 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  emperor  Claadius  founding  of  passages  (John  zii.l,iS9.  Hatt 
(AfcD.  40).    Tradition  makes  her  to  have*  xxvL  6.  Lahe  viU^  9),  been  identified  with 
been  boried  in  Ephesus,  and  dins  to  have  the  sinital  woman  that- mi<rinted  oarL4»d  in 
aeeompsnied  John  thither.  the  house  of  the  Pharieee  (Loke  vil.  86,  t^)» 

Of  the  parentage-  of  Hary,  Scrtptnre  sayr  Assaming  that  the  sins  -of  this  female  wete  of 

nothing.     Eeelesiastics)  histcwy  representa  the  grosasst  kind,  aathoritiss'ganiv  the  natma 
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«f  dv  raeelltat  M wj  of  IfagMa  to  lioatM  dMnwd  iu  his  day  lo  disrapateble.    As  It  ie, 

fcr  tb*   neovery  of  abindoBed  women—  lie  has  with  gieai  elertttioo  of  mind  tmw- 

^MagdAlen  Hoqutel.'    Agminst  this  i^jostles  mitted  himself  to  til  generttions  ss  'Mat' 

the  *  kwned  and  impartial'  LaribMr  pn>-  thaw  the  tax-gatherer/ 

tasted.     See  hia  Lattsr  t*  Janaa  Hanipsy,  With  equal  ahaenee  of  freteasion  la  his 

ITorfa^  X.  S87.  aaU  to  the  aposaeship  reeordcd.    He  dmp^ 

The  three  Hariea  Joat  spakan  af  wara  states  tihat  Jesus,  paaaing  by,  saw  Matdlew 

those  that  were  U  tha  erosa    A  tradition  in  sitting  al  the  naeipt  of  enstom,  irbta  the 

tine  ohiuah  maiea  iha  number  to  have  been  Master  said,  Follow  ma ;  and  he  avoaa  nd 

foor,  giving  to  Baloan  (Mssfc  sr.  40),  dba  feUowsd  him  (iz.  9).    On  thia  afisnt  hug 

siumame  of  Mary.     The  thorae  whom  wa  the  whole  of  ICatdiew'f  Ihtne  Kfe,  aa  wefl 

know  to  have  beea  there  had,  aa  wa  have  as  the  destiiiles  of  thoosaads  who  hava  move 

aeen,   special  reasons  ftur  iheir  prtaenee.  or  leaa  beea  Inanenead  by  hia  mlniatiy  In 

One  was  tha  mother  of  Jeana;  another  hi*  the  goapeL    Tat  nofliing  move  is  said;  no 

aunt ;  the  third,  one  ta  whom  be  had  proved  oapliiiatfon  af  motiva,  no  statement  of  eon- 

a  speeial  beuelbotor.  ssqneneea.    The  rseord  is  so  bare  aa  afanoat 

lY.  Another  Ma«y  waa  the  sister  of  Kar>  to  oeeaafon  a  donbc  whether  it  ooold  bava 

thaand  Laaams  (see  dMartude),  of  Bediaaj  been  penned  by  tha  Matthew  aiiosa  esU  it 

(J^in  xi.  aii.),  who  is  disthignished  ftmiL  nanatea.    Soefa  la  tfie  self-oWvion  of  tma 

her  sister  Martha  by  her  giaatar  sensibility,  greatness!    Matdiew  was  sD  but  silent  n- 

her  eoQseqaent  desire  for  knowledge,  sad  apeeting  himself  beesnse  he  had  ate  higher 

her  tender  regard  towiids  her  friend  and  thema  in  hand.    Whfla  laeording  die  won 

Saviour.    Msrtha  waa  the  mistress  and  tha  derftd  tilinga  of  Ood  dona  in  Christ,  be  had 

honaewift,  Maiy  Ihe  npisment  of  tha  fii»  no  thought  sad  no  pen  to  employ  in  what 

nulj  of  Bethany.     A  emafal  stady  of  the  ehioAy  eoaoemed  himsetfl 

nsrrativea  viU  show  that  thsaa  Isading  die-  Aa  hia  appointment  to  Oia  apostisship  took 

tinctioas  sss  well,  though  undesignedly,  pre*  plaoe  in  Oalflee,  it  has  been  eoaeiuded,  par- 

aerved.  hi^  without  suffleient  reason,  that  he  waa  a 

V.  Mary  was  a  Csvourila  name  la  the  time  native  of  that  eonntiy. 

of  oar  Lwd,  for  we  find  in  the  New  TSsCik  Neither  his  own  6ospeI>  ner  any  otfieroon- 

ment  snother  pessoa  besiiag  it,  aamdy,  tha  tains  further  iafonaation  respeetfaig  his  Ma- 

motheref  Mark  (Aetoxa.  12).  tory.     This  is  a  frugiHty,  not  to  edi  it 

MASTSB  (L.  aMgictsr)  stands  for  savaral-  sbstinenee  and  aelf- abnegation,  whieh  i» 
Hebrew  and  Ofeektaimaaigniffteg,  in  gena^  utterly  inezplieable  on  any  other  sopposi- 
rsl,  exeeUcaee  or  authority.  InJahnlii.  10,  tion  tfian  that  the  CkMpela  am  nsnativea 
Jesus  asks  Nisodamaa— '  Art  thou  a  morter  iMeh  ttieir  writers  held  to  be  trae.  Men* 
in  lerasl^  and  kaoweaC  aot  fheee  things  T  who  spoke  of  Christ  eonld  aot  dilate  la- 
Proaelytsa  ea  eeavsrts  to  Judaism  were  aa*  specting  themselves.  But  if  tanpostora  had 
counted  to  have  undergone  a  new  birth,  put  forth  our  Oospels,  they  would  have  aimetf 
being  celled  <  new-born  ^Udren.'  Heneo  to  make  their  worka  direetiy  or  indireedy* 
the  anrpriaa  expmssed  by  our  Lord  titiat  so  promote  their  own  Ikme.  We  may  Rgnt 
eminent  a  Jew  aa  Nioodemua, '  a  maater  in  tfie  paneity  of  our  biographical  mateiiala  in' 
laraal/  ahonld  not  comprehend  what  he  bsM  lagsrd  tolfae  lives  of  the  apostles;  botlhe  re- 
touching the  new  birth  that  was  indfspensa*  gretwill  be  tnnied  into  thaakftilness  by  those* 
ble  as  introductory  to  die  kingdom  af  6od.  who,  on  refleodon,  skill  deeply  feel  that  ws' 

MATTHEW  in.  gift  cf  J§hmmh)t  sn  i^oa-  have  here  a  veiy  strong  proof  diat  die  acl»al> 
de  of  Jesoa  Christ,  who  in  the  list  of  i^os^  writers  of  our  Gospels,  whoever  diey  wei«» 
des  (Matt  X.  3)  ia  termed  *  the  publican,"  oould  have  had  no  personal,  no  unwordiy 
thatia,»tax-gadiererfortheBom«ia.  The  oliject  hi  view,  otherwise  they  would  haffO' 
designating  of  him  aa '  «fc#  pubUasn'  waa  de-  made  their  own  names  promineat,  if  not  in- 
signed  to  distinguiBh  him  from  some  odier  teriaided  their  composidons  aidi  Ikvonrahla 
Matthew,  and  exhibito  him  ar  a  well-known  notfoea  of  diemsdves. 
person.  8o  simple  an  indicadoa  fovours  According  to  one  eeelesiaadeat  tradidoBi 
die  idea  that  the  Gospel  whieh  sflbrda  the  Ratdiew  preached'  the  goapd  in  Btliiopiai 
record,  namely,  that  whieh  bearr  the  name  where,  after  peiforming  gnat  wonders,  ho 
of  Matthew,  was  written  while  contempora-  suHteed  mar^rrdbm.  Anodier  makee  him* 
rice  of  die  sposde  were  yet  alive,  alio  would  exercise  his  ministry  in  an  Aaiadc  country, 
need  no  infonnalion  as  to  iriio  '  Matthew  It  ia  more  important  to  dttermina  whether 
die  pnUiosa'  waa.  And  if  on  independent  Levi,  the  son  of  a  certahi  Alpheua^  is-  thv 
grounds  we  leein  that  thia  Matthew  was  the  same  person  sa  Mmtdiaw  the  apoada.  A 
author  of  the  ^  Goapel  according' to  Matthew,'  eompi^son  of  the  pas8sge%  Matdlew  ia.  0| 
dien  doea  diia  dsaignadon  of  himself  bear  Mari[  ii.  18, 14,  Lake  v.  87,  S8,  eneonrsgea 
evidaace  dmt  ha  waa  a  simple,  uapretending  the  idea  diat  die  two  are  idendeal,  hi  agrea- 
aam;  nay,  more^  it  shows  that  he  was  above  ment  with  the  prevsiling  view  of  the  cfaunil 
the  fUae  shame  which  would  have  made  him  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Winer 
hide  his  having  been  engaged  in  a  calling  suggeste   diat  Levi,  following  a   eommoa 
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11M9B,  dumged  his  name  to  Mattliew,  on  would  appear  fliat  the  writer  addrMMd  mindt 

i»tiMiging  his  pnrsoit  in  life  by  beooming  aa  that  needed  woof  and  oonfirmation  on  these 

apostle  of  Jesas  Christ  points ;  in  other  words,  he  wrote  not  rery  long 

MATTHEW,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  was  before  the  aotoal  orerthrow  of  Jemsalem. 

composed  with  a  special  view  to  persons  of  The  passage  contains  a  prediction,  namely, 

Jewish  lineage,  aince  the  argnmento  and  that  Christ^s  coming  and  the  end  of  the  world 

proofs  are  specially  adapted  to  snch ;  and  (xziT.  8)  would  follow  dose  npon  the  fall  of 

so  decided  is  the  Hebrew  colouring  which  it  that  metropolis  (1, 2, 10, 28, 29, 42).    It  lUl, 

bears,  that  it  is  likely  the  piece  proceeded  aad,in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  the  term,  Christ 

fh>m  an  Israelite  converted  to  Christiantty.  did  not  come,  the  world  did  not  terminate. 

Yet  ihen  are  one  or  two  passages  which  Here  is  a  eontradietion  in  words,  which 

scarcely  seem  to  have  beeninitten  either  for  ooold  not  have  been  penned  by  a  Christian 

Jews  or  by  one  of  the  race.    In  L  28  we  read  after  the  destmetion  of  the  city.    In  the  lat- 

that  Joseph,  with  his  wife  and  child,  after  tar  years  of  the  first  century,  disciples  could 

returning  from  Egyp^  *  came  and  dwelt  in  a  and  did  no  longer  identify  Christfs  second 

city  ctUUd  Natareth,'    An  Englishman  who,  coming  with  the  orerthrow  of  the  Jewish 

in  writing,  was  led  to  speak  of  the  abode  of  atate.    In  the  same  chapters,  moreoyer,  it 

Shakspere,  would  not  speak  of  it  as  'a  city  appears  probable  that  the  writer  contem- 

called  Stratford-on-Avon,'  unless  he  wrote  it  plated  fbr  hia  readers  the  generation  whom 

for  foreigners,  and  at  a  time  when  the  town  Jesus  himself  addressed  (iziT.  89 ;  comp. 

had  ceased  to  exist    We  also  find  the  posi-  42  and  zzr.  18). 

tion  of  Capemanm  described  (It.  18) — an  The  writing  is  thus  brought  within  the 
unnecessary  trouble,  if  the  writer  eontom-  apostolic  age.  It  moreorer  appears  to  hare 
plated  Jews  of  the  apostolic  sge  as  his  read-  proceeded  firom  the  pen  of  an  apostle.  The 
ere.  If  this  passage  did  not  proceed  from  a  inscription,  *  according  to  Matthew,'  is  pro- 
second  and  a  later  hand,  it  bears  against  the  bably  of  too  late  a  date  to  prove  that  Mat- 
general  statement  giren  above.  thew  was  the  author.    The  Oospel  has  in 

There  is  cYidenee  in  the  document  which  itself  no  statement  as  to  the  person  by  whom 

seems  to  show  that  it  could  not  have  come  it  was  written.    And  if  we  allow  the  super- 

into  existence  after  the  downfal  of  Jemsa-  seription  to  be  valid  as  proving  the  piece  to 

Icoi.    Chapters  xxiv.  xxv.  proceed  ftom  end  have  emanated  from  Matthew,  it  does  not 

are  addressed  to  a  state  of  mind  that  began  declare  that  the  Matthew  so  spoken  of  was 

to  fade  and  disappear  immediately  after  that  Matthew  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ    If  we 

calamitous  event    The  overthrow  of  Jeru-  prove  that  Jfae  writing  had  Matthew  for  ite 

aalem  is  identified  with  Christfs  second  ad*  author,  we  do  not  hereby  show  who  that 

vent,  which  is  laboriously  described  and  Matthew  was.    On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 

ahown  to  be  approaching,  and  which  intro-  position  has  evidences  of  having  been  made 

duces  the  day  of   general   judgment  (see  by  an  eye-witness  and  minister  of  the  Word. 

Judomkvt).    This  is  a  view  that  prevailed  This  evidence  is  various,  snd  may  be  thus 

about  from  60 — ^70  A.  D.    From  xxiv.  15,  briefly  aUted :  The  writer  defines  the  exact 

i$q,,  where  the  presence  in  Jerusalem  of  the  position  of  Jesus  when  he  delivered  some  of 

victorious  standarda  of  the  Bomans  is  al-  his  most  famous  addresses  (v.  1 ;  xiii.  1 ; 

luded  to,  it  appears  probable  that  the  writer  xxiv.  1),  also  the  very  period  of  the  day  when 

fixed  as  the  time  of  '  Christ's  coming  snd  certain  evento  took  place  (xiv.  15 ;  xxi.  18 ; 

the  end  of  the  world'  (xxiv.  8),  the  cap-  xxvL  81;  xxvii.  I,  45;  xxviiL  1);  he  gives 

tnre  of  Jemsalem  by  Uie  Bomans,  while  lengthened  speeches  which  have  the  appear- 

he  covertly  (*  whoso  readeth,  let  him  un-  ance  of  being,  not  rhetorical  compositions, 

derstand')  intimates  that  obvious  political  after  the  manner  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  but  a 

tokens  show  the  event  to  be  near.     This  simple  report,  in  substance,  of  the  words  of 

proves  that  the  Gospel  was  composed  before  Jesus ;  his  general  manner  of  narration  is 

the  overthrow ;  for  had  it  been  written  after,  such  as  would  be  emfdoyed  by  one  who  saw 

secrecy  would  not  have  been  necessary ;  and  and  heard  what  he  records.    Whence  we  are 

the  identification  referred  to,  idiich  to  die  car-  authorised,  in  agreement  with  our  prerions 

nal-minded  Jew  contained  eridence  against  condnsion,  to  assert  that  the  Gospel  was 

the  prediction,  and  as  against  the  prediction  so  composed  by  sn  attendant  on  the  footeteps 

against  Uie  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  would  other-  of  Jesus  Christ 

wise  scarcely  have  been  found  in  this  compo-  This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 

sition,  whi^  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  is  de-  writing  under  consideration  presente  thedoc- 

aigned  to  esUblish  his  Messiahship.    The  trine  of  the  gospel  in  the  esriiest  condition 

whole  of  the  long  speech  contained  in  xxiv.  in  which  it  appeared  in  men's  conceptions, 

and  xxv.  must  have  come  from  one  who,  with  That  condition,  as  is  learnt  fifom  the  book 

Jewish  notions,  expected  Jesus  to  return  at  of  Acto,  was  Judaistic;  free  from  the  colour- 

the  downfal  of  Jenisdem  and  establish  his  ings  snd  expsnsions  of  heathen  philosopfay, 

kingdom  in  that  city,  which  was  to  become  and  shut  up  within  the  ciide  of  Hebrew 

the  metropolis  of  the  world;  and  from  the  ideas;  a  new  and  a  shining  light,  but  confined 

highly  elaborate  character  of  this  speech,  it  to  the  temple ;  an  unveiling  of  the  Divine 
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•onntcatiMe,  |«t  la  diB  Bhakliiah  dtbt  tht  tmiled  the  dlwoimn  of  Jatm.  Ii  OiU  llw 
■riiaf  th*eoT«tiaut;  a  ftilfiliMnt  of  Ibaliw  Oaipelwaooir  haraf  The  dawilptkni  ef  It 
wilbin  iU  own  linilla  tnd  d««Uitl(-plia«.  h  'the  dlMonnai  of  Jenu'  ii  ■eaimlydafl- 
Now,  Hm  Gaul  of  H*tdi«w  U  m  npn*-  niK.  Tat  ns  it  undentood,  in  primitin 
riott  of  tha  aabiB0'4}bliatian  mind,  en  it  timaa,  to  denola  Matlhaw'a  OoapaL  That 
had  baan  iqandad  by  Fanliaa  inlloanoai.  woA,  bowenr,  oai  in  Aramalo ;  our  Ooapal 
SoUk  a  woA  Mattew  aonld  donbllaaj  hiTa  of  Hatthaw  ia  in  Qnek.  To  maat  Oila,  U 
wiittan.  Boah  a  woA  ean  hard!;  kava  baan  haa  bam  a^d  that  (ha  pnawt  writins  la  « 
writtoi  Moapt  b]r  aoiM  ona  «faoaa  poiitioa  tianaUdon.  Olhar  aathoiitlM  mafntibi  that 
«a<  aodk  aa  Ihd  of  llaldw«.  U  ia  an  original. 

Tbat  i^aMla  U  loantianed  In  Ihii  Sarip>  Tha  chiaf  hot  that  we  |ain  from  the  ei- 
tDN  aa  *«  man  nunad  Hatthaw,  dttic^  at  taiital  arldanm  now  addnaad  ia,  that  lU- 
thaiaaalpt  ofenatom,'  and  m  haTinj  left  hi*  diaw  dia  ^oMl*  waa  in  tha  Mdiaat  agaa 
MJUng  to  firilow  Ohiiat  wbm  Udden  Vj  him  aasoimtad  to  hara  oompoatd  a  OMratln  ra- 
Mlado(li.B).  Haia  alaoinlhaUatof  tha  lating  Iba  diacootM*  of  iha  Lord  Jemta. 
•poatlaa  daaoibad  at '  Matlhawlha  pobllean'  Irauana  (bom  piobililj  U  Smjtna,  aboni 
(i.S)ibatwadonot  knovlhatltaaaaiaoord*  A.D.  130),aioholat'of  Papiaa,  apeak*  more 
da  nuw*  than  abstain  bom  nuklnf  againal  detannioatelj.  Sa  aaja,  ■  The  Ooqal  ao- 
HaMbai^t  bai^  tha  an&ar.  The  wd^  ■  a  cording  to  Huihew  waa  written  to  dM  Jawa; 
man  named  Hatthaw,'  iriiioh  maj  appear  op-  for  itMj  greatly  deaired  Chriat  to  be  of  dia 
poaed  to  Oiat  riew,  maj  ba  nndemood  aa  aaad  of  Darid.  Bat  Halthaw  baTing  Ola 
rakiing  to  11m  igninanaa  pteniling  «a  to  deaiie  in  aTan  a  greater  dagree,  atnplojed  all 
tbb  Hauhew  bvfoaa  hia  apoatlaahlp.    They     hla  power  to  iMtai  them  Ml  eridenaa  that 

._  .- 1..  ^  i_u — ^  .«...  ji^     Jaana  waa  of  tha  aaed  of  Dnrid;  riiaiefofe 

he  begins  with  the  gtnealogj  ol  Ohilat.' 
Henea  It  b  dear  that  a  Ooapel  waa  aaarlbed 
10  Hattbew  in  A«  middle  of  Uu  aaeood  oen- 
intT,  and  that  the  Ooapel  so  aaaribad  to  Hm- 
Oitm  retembled  the  one  whiofa  ia  now  befom 

From  the  praeading  remaAa  it  la  seen 
thai  there  are  aonaideraliona  irtiieh  lelbr  our 
Qospallo  'Hattbew  tha  pnbliean;' and  aa  no 
endenea  of  an  oppoeile  tandenej  preaanla 
ItMlf,  It  la  probable  that  it  was  written  hj 
the  apoellc. 

This  aondosioa  la  oonfinnad  if  we  torn  to 
tile  writiiig  itself,  which  will  deailj  appear 
to  haTe  been  otHopoaed  with  ifae  Tiew  aa- 
algnad  \j  IreoBtia,  and  to  oommanea  in  tita 
manner  that  he  mantiona,  that  ia,  with  die 
geaealogj  of  Jeans  Christ.  Ths  work  opens 
with  a  title  whleh  deelarea  tha  writar'a  por- 
noae  '  the  bodi  of  the  genarstioii  of  Jeraa 
Christ,  the  aon  M  Darid,  tb*  md  of  Abm- 
ham.'  The  tarn  '  generation'  wonU  be  moa* 
appropriate!;  raodered  ■  ganaalogj,'  and  haa 
reteanoa  to  the  daiinUion  of  Jeaoa  th>m 
David  and  Abraham;  bnt  anah  a  rebranee 
aa  in*dv*d  an  hialorieal  and  other  proof  of 
that  bat  (Oen.  U.  A,  Mf.;  znriL  0,  -q.). 
We  bare  aee  the  anihor  prooeeding  in  the 
old-eattUished  Hebrew  msnner  lo  gira  an 
hiatoiiaal  nairatiTa,  proring  the  annonnoed 
eotUMOtfcm  of  Jaana  with  tha  two  great  li^ta 
of  die  people  of  Israel.  And  let  It  U  ob- 
Tb*  earilett  nodee  of  Hatthew'a  Oot^^  aerrad  diat  die  genealogy  la  dedneed,  not 
!■  that  of  Papiaa,  who  Is  wifl  to  hare  been  from  Darid  mlj,  bnl  Abraham  also.  Jeana 
a  scholar  of  JAn  and  Ptdreup,  ai^  ear-  Ihna  appaan  ■■  the  deseeodsBl  «(  '  that 
tsinlj  llred  near  die  noattlie  age.  Hto  fiiand  of  Ood'  and  'CUher  of  On  blUllttl^ 
worda  an—*  Matthew  eompoaad  ia  the  He-  and  bit  teligioi  is  preaanted  as  a  •andnn- 
bniw  (Arsmaie)  language  tt»  dirine  orsdet;  ansa  asd  otonpladati  of  Qod'a  gradoB*  plana 
but  «aah  one  iniopniad  tb«m  m  ha  oonld.'  ta  die  enlightenniani  and  aalTadon  of  the 
From  the  eonneatlon  h  ^peera  dear  that  woiid,  In  A»  direct  line  of  tbat  TeneraUe 
be  apoke  of  Matthew  the  umada.  B;  '  die  pstrlMeh,  to  whom  it  waa  promiaed  tbat  In 
diTineoi«ika,'oripeeohe*,bami9haT*iii-    hla  aaad  (whlob  seed  ia  Obrirt,  Bom.  L  l> 
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•11  the  femfliM  of  the  avUi  ihoiild  be  riofltj  of  the  MeMieh's  doetrfaw  over  iStuA 
bleiMd  (Gkn.  zii.  9),  of  the  aneiente,  of  whiefa  the  Ibimer  ie  the 
Coneqpoodeiit  wiUi  tfaie  opealaf  is  the  diTinely-liileDded  ftdilhiMat  nd  ootnplecioB 
oloee  of  the  Oaepel«  idieie  we  And  this  same  (▼< — yii.).  The  evidenee  of  miimele  which 
Jesus  deaeribed  as  he  to  whom  all  power  had  had  been  menij  slloded  to  before  (hr.  2S), 
been  entnuted  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  is  noweshibited  in  detail  in  relation  to  fiMte 
as  giving  diseetioos  lior  the  estebUahment  ef  and  persona,  wfaidi  are  qtoken  of  as  if  diey 
his  kingdom  in  all  neKons.  Thus  the  an*  were  not  altogether  uiknown  lo  die  oontem- 
Hioi's  aim  is  aeoomplisbed ;  Jesns  is  king  plated  rsadets  of  the  Ooepd  (viii.  iz.  1 — 85). 
over  all  the  earth  (Ps.  IL  6 ;  xlviL  7) ;  and  The  force  of  the  eignment  is  illnstmied  hf 
thnsy  in  Cu^  is  he  shown  to  be  the  holy  one  the  fiKt,  diat  ansli  was  the  fiune  of  Jesus, 
of  Qod.  The  spaee  between  the  beginning  and  so  great  the  mnltitndes  which  crofwded 
and  the  end  is  filled  op  with  varioos  evi-  aroond  him,  thai  the  aid  of  apoetles  became 
denoes  reoogniied,  in  the  day,  as  of  fiwee  for  necessary  (iz.  S5— 86) ;  who  aecoxdingly  are 
establishing  the  Meesiahahip  of  Jesoa  The  commissioned  to  go  forth  *to  the  lost  sheep 
Keaaiah  was  to  spring  from  David,  and  hence  of  the  hooee  of  Israel'  (6),  in  order  that, 
from  Abraham.  Acoordini^y,  it  is  shown  while  Jeens  himself  was  m  Oalilee  nainister- 
that  Joaepb,  the  haaband  of  Mary,  the  mo*  ing  to  what  may  be  termed  the  Gentfle  rie> 
thar  of  Jesni^  was  a  deeeendant  of  that  ment  of  die  Jewish  race,  they  might  ad- 
monarch  (i.  1^—17).  The  second  proof  re-  dress  themeelves  to  the  pure  Jewish  portion 
lates  to  his  birth.    The  Mcssiili  was  to  be  of  the  people,  end  dms  the  entire  natiott  be 


bom,  in  an  estraoidinaiy  manner,  od  a  vir*  admitted  to  hear  the  word  of  Ood  (z.).  The 

gin  (lib  vii.  14),  which  ia  shown  to  have  appointment  of  apoetlm  leada  to  tikie  idea 

been  aceompUahed  in  Jeans  (L 18— A6>.    It  and  the  mention  of  JohaTe  disoiples,  some 

was  the  general  hot  not  nniveieal  espeeta-  of  whom,  being  sent  to  Jesns,  received  spe- 

tion,  that  the  Meesiah  ehonld  be  bom  at  del  evidences  of  his  Messiahship,  and  to  a 

Bethlehem.     Jesns  was  bom  in  that  place  comparison  <rf  John's  preparatory  with  Jesiur 

(it  I— IS).  Tet  waa  it  necessaiy  to  aeeomit  never-ending  dispensatiott.    But  John  was 

for  his  veeidence  in  the  despised  Nasaretfa,  in  prison,  for  his  ascetic  character  had  not 

which  is  so  done  as  to  bring,  in  the  Magi  and  conciliated  support,  any  more  than  the  free 

their  odftrings,  as  well  as  in  the  rescue  and  and  natural  manner  of  life  in  which  Jesus 

presereatiott  ef  Jeaus,  incidental  proodi  of  lived.    The  perveraity  implied  in  this  calla 

bis  Messiahship  (ii.).     Among  the  Meesi-  firom  the  Meniah  a  lamentation  over  the 


anie  esfcetationa  was  this,   that   a   Jbro-"  hardnesa  of  heart  msnifosted  by  that  gene- 

runer  should  prepare  the  way.    This  Ibre-  ration,  a  prayer  on  behalf  of  those  who  had 

runner  is  ezhibited   in  John  the  Bapdet  followed  him,  and  a  general  invitation  to  the 

(iii.  1—12),  from  whom  the  Messiah,  as  heavy-laden  (zi.).  A  new  olaee  of  eharaetera 

eent  to  fallU  the  law  and  the  obeervances  comes  on  the  stage,  for  there  are  men  more 

of  previoua  dispensations,  received  baptism,  perverse  stUl  than  those  to  whom  reference 

and  at  the  same  time  a  high  testimony,  whieh  has  been  made.    These  are  the  Pharisees, 

waa  IbUowed  by  the  moot  distinguished  of  whose  wickedness  is  described  ss  accounting 

all  evidences^  the  eeen  sod  heasd  appiaifal  for  the  dark  end  unezpected  end  to  which 

of  *e  Bpneit  of  Ood  (m.  11^—17).    But  Iho  the  Messiah  came  (zii.).    Here,  then,  be- 

Meealah  waa  to  deetroydie  kingdom  and  the  comes  prominent  the  contest  which  termi- 

wodn  9i  the  devil,  widi  whom,  thexeAiBe,  nates  in  the  orucifizion.    This  conflict,  as 

ho  &»  eahihitBd  in  conflict,  and  fren  idmae  well  as  the  true  nature  of  ChristTs  kingdom, 

temptalien%  nnlike  the  irst  men,  he  cornea  are  then  depicted  in  eeveral  consecutive  pa- 

off  vtBtMioos,  and  at  the  same  time  ia  proved  rabies,  which  appear  to  have  been  brought 

to  be  more  tiian  Cfaal  to  the  trials  he  mey  together  from  their  eimilarity  of  application 

encounter  in  hia  publie  ministiy  (iv»  h^H  )•  to  the  sulject  before  the  writer's  mind.  The 

Then  ensues  a  general  desciiptiott  of  the  paragraph  ends  by  a  statement  of  the  won- 

cemmeneement  ef  the  miniatiy  of  Jesas^  derfnl  effects  produced  by  the  doctrine  of  this 

wliich  ia  opened  in  Um  deqpieed  Oalilsa  in  new  Teacher  (ziii.).    Meanwhile,  John  was 

ennssunimsn  ef  the  rmprisonment  of  hia  put  to  death.    On  hearing  this,  Jesus,  who 

hsrbiBgst»  John,  snd  proceeds  in  the  vici-  was  now  in  the  teiritories  of  that  Herod  who 

nity  of  the  sen  of  QaUlee,  in  fhUUmene  of  had  his  forerunner  beheaded,  retired  '  into  a 

the  Toieoef  prafheey>    Fnrthes  evidence  ia  desert  plaoe  apask'    Followed*  however,  by 

sANPdedhi  dm  great  altentfen  that  heezoites  multitudsa  who  mesa  without  th«  mesne  ol 

and  the  woodarfal  mira^m  that  he  perlomw  dieie  pwi<wnBng  nntoimant,  he  ci^ikTed  hia 

(tv.  li^-.ftft).    Then  comsa  the  SersMm  an-  miraculona  power  to- feed  five  thanaaad  ner- 

tho  Monne,  in  Metthewta  veseion  off  which  sens  (a*v.  1— ft]). 

thsngs  see  bioaghi  togethenrideh  may  haivo  Ow  space  fleAada  us  to  comflala  the  ana- 
been  said  at  diffcient  timee,  but  which  are  lyais^  Snongh  has  been  asad  tO"  show  the 
appropDBtely  placed  in  it,  inasmnoh  as  theyr  eharaetea  of  the  eompoaitio»  and  the  man« 
condnee  to  the  ergoment  whidi  teode,  by  ar  nev  in  whidi  ii  waa.  pot  togetbea.  Cleaily 
partienlac  oomparisott,  to  show  the  supe-  the  Goapel  is  a  sexiea  U,  p>ools»  and  those 
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pnofti  t»  iwniMMitod  tofetbeff  lif  not  a  ehio-  vwy  tonutiaMuuM  of  ChtuitiaoUf  Mened  fai 

nologioal  baft  a  logical  bond.    The  writer  danger.    In  tmlfa,  it  was  onlj  tbe  notioBt  of 

follows,  not  the  aequenee  of  eventi,  bat  the  iijndimoaa  IHends  that  had  been  exploded, 

order  <^  his  ideas  as  sssoeiated  together  by  Begasded  in  its  owa  light,  the  Oospel  of 

similarity,  afid  as  suggested  by  his  general  Matthew  is  a^OMrahle  witness  of  what  Tiews 

aim.  We  do  not  mean  by  thi«  that  no  ragaid  were  enftertained  of  Ohiist  and  Ohristisnilj 

is  paid  to  time,  bat  that  Ih^  opder  of  tiaae  is  in  the  asrliest  age^andso  albids  ns inTsloa- 

maide  sobordinate  to  Uif  f^dor  of  ideas  as  ble  meana  for  ioniing  onr  opinions,  leam- 

natorally  and  iaartiflcially  sqggested,  and  as  ing  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  preparing  our 

airanged  with  ^  riew  to  tbe  proof  of  the  hearts  and  sonls  for  the  obedient  sec^rtloa 

ICessiahship  of  Jeso^  of  his  diiine  infloenee. 

This  Gospel,  flien,  is  s^  aigoment,  oot  a  The  view  whieh  has  been  given  of  the 
biography;  a  series  of  prooli,  not  an  histo*  origin  and  aodiorBhip  of  the  foor  Gospels, 
rio^  narrative.  Jh»  pieee  is  essentially  of  do^  not  proiaes  to  be  moie  d»aa  sn  approzl- 
an  evidential  oharaet^.  It  was  intended  to  aatioB  to  the  seality.  Satlsfaelory  evidenee 
move,  not  nairate.  Na|xate,  indeedf  it  does^  establishes  that  they  were  written  within  a 
bat  only  so  as  to  prove,  f^f  is  its  ainia  period  snileiendy  near  to  the  events  for 
narration  its  instnunent.  Henoe  it  sppears  them  to  be  a  tmatworthy  reooid.  That  the 
that,  oniting  the  two  elements,  proof  snd  apoatle  John  was  the  anthor  of  die  fcwrth 
nszration,  it  ipaT  be  teimed  an  historieal  Goqpel  appeara  to  ns  established  on  Tslid 
argoment  Soch  a  oompoaition  was  what  the  evidenee.  We  see  no  leasoa  to  qoestion  the 
wodd  reqqiied  snd  the  ohoreh  eonld  pro*  ganerally-seoeived  opinion  relatively  lo  the 
daee.  The  great  queation  of  the  day  was —  aodiois  of  die  other  three.  Bnt  we  have 
'  Is  Jeans  of  Naaareth  the  promiaed  Messiah  V  not  foond  eridenee  that  wasmnta  a  poutive 
Matthew  gave  siioh  an  answer  as  was  likely  deeision  as  to  the  ezaet  year  when  theae  in- 
to command  attention  and  assent  from  read*  valuable  eompoeitions  wevs  prodneed,  nor 
ers  of  Hebrew  lineage.  In  the  production  are  we  aure  that  our  arrangement  whieh  in 
of  each  an  answer,  he  found  no  difficolty,  point  of  time  makes  die  four  stand  thua, — 
because  it  was  a  woik  which  eveiy  weU-in»  If  atdiew,  Luke,  Msrk,  John,— might  not  be 
formed  Hebrew  could  have  aeeompUahed.  advantagaously  changed  for  the  oanonioal 
But  histoiy,  striody  speaking,  was  neithei  order  of  the  Kew  Teetament  Their  precise 
required  nor  possible.  History  comes  long  datea,  however,  ift  is  of  ikr  less  conseqaenee 
after  the  events  of  which  it  is  a  fonnsl  re-  to  know  then  thdr  real  character.  This 
oord.  It  ia  die  product  of  reflection,  vdiidh  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  wrkfaigs 
is  a  quality  that  does  not  belong  to  the  diemselvas  diaeloee,  and  we  beUeve  thai 
ireah  and  enthuaiastic  eneigy  of  a  new  reli-  these  lbur,-*not  only  independent,  bm  lo 
gion.  I^MSt  of  all  eonld  set  hisloiy  hava  some  einent  disagreeing  witneesea,— ftunieh 
appeared  early  in  Chriatianity,  aince  its  first  svidonee  the  beet  in  kind  and  die  moat 
fhend%  believiog  the  end  of  the  world  and  sadsfaetoiy  in  eflTeet  to  teach  men  the  cer- 
the  second  condng  of  the  Me^aiah  to  ba  tainty  of  the  great  facta  that  Ibim  the  baais 
at  hfmd,  had  their  thoughts  and  aifectiona  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  We  designedly 
fixed  and  centered  on  the  immediate  fature.  limit  our  dedswrtion  to  the  great  facte,  be- 
Nor  waa  '  Matdiew  the  poblioan'  a  man  of  oanss  fMts  srs the  proper  olgeet  of  testimony, 
Bui^  qualitias  andattainmenta  of  mind  as  to  and  because  with  the  great  fMts  are  aeci- 
have  either  the  ability  or  the  thoui^t  of  pro*  dentally  connected  seme  ofdniona  snd  slale- 
duoing  a  formal  histoiy,  if  by  siudi  a  eompo-  ments  that  bear  the  imprees  of  a  mind  in- 
sition  is  mesnt  say  thing  of  which  Tsaitna  ferior  to  that  of  Jesus,  snd  of  a  tima  lesa 


or  Hume  may  supply  the  modeL    Tet  hia    free  from  woildly  admixtnrea  then  were  tha 
inartificial  historical  proof  has  bean  dealt    eariieaft  days  of  dM  church.    Tha  primitivo 


with  as  if  it  were  sn  elaborate  critical  hia-  goqpel  must  be  looked  lor  no^ibaia  save  in 

toiy.    An  aigument  which  waa  addressed  k>  the  aaind  of  the  Great  Teacher.     These 

popular  views  snd  general  imprsssions,  haa  witnassss  help  ns  to  enter  into  snd  contem- 

been  sulgeeted  to  the  scalpel  of  the  theolo-  plats  thai  mind,  and  ao  render  a  tndy  price* 

gical  disaecting-roonv  sad  the  unfriendly  Isss  aid.    lad  the  church,  in  the  simplicity 

analysis  of  the  phik>sophy  of  the  ninafo^TitK  and  love  of  its  first  childhood,  aa  depicted 

cexitoiy.    The  evil  has  srisen  from  unwsv-  kk  Acts  iv.  80—87,  presents  ns  also  with 

raataU^  assumptioQS.   Instead  of  taking  tha  an  engaging  as  well  aa  tndhfrd  reflection  ed 

Gospel  for  what il  iai  men  have  tried  tomafce  «ha  divme  soul  of  the  Savionr  of  men;  dia 

it  what  diey  wished.    Fiiat,  dn^  said  dmi  steady,  earnest,  snd  afllMtionate  eontampla- 

cTcry  sentence  was  a  tnaaoript  of  die  Biviaa  tioa  of  whwh  begeU  a  religious  sense  whiib 

Mind  by  which  it  was  dictated.    Then  dMf  is  not  dull  in  discrimi»sdng  goqpel  tnrth 

declared  it  to  be  a  hiatory,  complete  in  all  ita  itom  heterogeneoua.  aocistiona. 
arraagemenla  and  peifrct  in  aU  its  parte.        To  this  our  last  notica  of  the  Gospda 

Tha  enpmy  seised  on  these  rapresentadonsi  we  subjoin  the  following  importsat  pasBege» 

the  oflHpring  of  fynoj^  and  found  it  an  easy  tranalatcd  from  the  fourth  edition  (I847>  of 

taak  to  expose  their  nntenableneaa.     The  Hug'a  EinhUwig  in  di§  Sehrift§n  du*  N.  T., 
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pp.  918,  914:— <  Four  men   stand  he9om  Kpresents  in  Proy.  zxt.  18,  ft  Hebnw  vord, 

US  as  historioal  writon,  who  luiTe  desoribed  similar  tenns  to  whieh  are  rendered  in  Eiek. 

the  deeds  and  doetrines  of  Jetoa.    Of  them,  is.  9,  *  a  slanghter  weapon,'  and  in  Jer.  IL 

two  (Matthew  and  John)  were  not  only  con-  90,  <  battle-ax.'    The  root  of  these  terms 

temporaries,  bat  fbr  the  most  part  eye-wit-  denotes  *  to  break  in  pieees '  and  *  to  scatter ;' 

nesaes,  fHends  and  sobolars  of  the  Lord,  thus  in  1  Sam.  jcIt.  84,  the  TCrb  is  rendered 

Of  the  other  two^  who  lived  wifli  his  con-  '  disperse  yoorselTes.' 
temporariea  and  intimate  frienda,  one  (Maik)        ACAZZABOTH,  in  Job  nxviii  89,  is  the 

wrote  from  the  mouth  of  that  diseiple  whom  original  term  in  English  letters.    The  diffl- 

Jesos  aoeouited  most  worthy  of  tmst,  and  eulty  whieh  our  translators  felt  had  been 

on  whom  as  on  a  roek  his  undertaking  was  to  already  experienced  by  the  Si^taagint,  and 

rest ;  the  other  (Lnke),  was  a  man'of  general  is  not  yet  removed.  Some,  in  agreement  with 

knoiriedge,  acquainted  with  the  obligations  the  Vulgate  (whieh  has  'Lueifisr'),  think 

of  an  historian,  and  oonneoted,  by  eo-ope-  the    morning    star    is    intended ;    others, 

rating  for  the  purposes  of  Ohrist,  with  his  Charleys  wain;  others,  Orion's  belt;  others. 


immediate  followers;  and  who  finally  was  the  Northern  crown;  and  others,  again,  the 

in  the  eountry  at  the  time,  nay  on  the  soene  Zodiac. 

of  the  events,  and  watched  their  oourae.  MEDIA,  the  wall-known  land  of  inner 
Scarcely  can  an  instance  be  found  of  a  great  Aaia,  which  extends  south  and  east  from 
or  wise  man  whose  deeds  in  regard  to  a  the  Caspian  sea,  having  for  ite  boundaries, 
knowledge  of  the  facto  have  been  preserved  on  the  north,  that  sea  and  Armenia ;  on  the 
to  future  ages  by  men  so  weU  accredited,  west,  Asqvia;  on  the  south,  Snsisna  and 
and,  in  respect  of  number,  by  so  many  well*  Persia ;  on  the  east,  Parthia  and  Hyreania ; 
informed  writen.  These  four  write,  and  at  comprising,  therefore,  in  modem  terms,  the 
different  times  make  their  writings  known,  provinces  of  Aserbridgan  and  Ghilan,  the 
Of  them,  the  second  (Mark)  had  the  first  western  part  of  Mesenderan,  and  all  Irak 
(Matthew),  the  third  (Luke)  the  two  former,  A<Qem.  Media  in  general,  especially  the 
and  the  fourth  (John)  all  three  before  hia  province  of  Atropatene,  lying  on  the  north- 
eyes.  Each  of  tiiem  aaw  it  to  be  his  duty  west,  was  exceedingly  frnitftil,  and  produced 
and  his  olftce  to  surpass  his  predecessor  in  excellent  horses  as  well  as  an  abundance  of 
exactitude.  The  second  revised  the  pro-  honey,  wine,  figs,  oranges,  citrons,  salt,  and 
duction  of  the  first  in  regard  to  sequence  of  pearis.  The  great  productiveness  of  Atro- 
evente  and  time,  and  atudied  minute  and  patene,  as  well  as  ite  teeming  population  and 
circumstantial  accuracy,  of  which  the  former  fovourable  position,  made  it  the  most  im- 
was  not  solicitous ;  yet  did  he  adhere  to  the  portant  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  The 
narrative  of  his  predecessor,  both  in  Isn-  whole  of  Media  is  a  land  of  hills,  being  partly 
guage  and  word,  so  carefully,  fliat  one  may  cut,  partly  surrounded  by  branches  of  Taurus 
almost  look  on  his  book  as  a  coUeetion  of  snd  Anti-Taurus.  From  ite  mountains  pro- 
critical  notes  on  Matthew.  The  third  sub-  oeed  rivers  in  several  directions,  which  water 
jected  every  thing  to  a  new  investigation,  lonely  and  prolific  Tales.  According  to  He- 
adding  what  the  first  wanted  in  cireum-  rodotus,  the  inhabitante  bore  originally  the 
atancea,  time,  and  detail;  what  the  second  name  of  Arioi,  which  in  time  was  changed 
left  incomplete ;  or  what  both  had  wholly  for  Medoi  or  Medes,  by  which  they  are  com- 
omitted ;  mad  making  in  the  course  of  his  monly  known.  The  latter  appellation,  how- 
inquiry  a  new  revision  of  all  the  aoeounte  of  ever,  appears  to  have  been  very  old,  ainee 
Jesus  whieh  he  found.  Lastly,  the  fourth  it  occurs  in  Genesis  xii.  9,  where  Madai  is 
saw  all  his  forerunners,  set  to  their  aceounte  found  among  the  sons  of  Japheth  (comp. 
the  last  hand,  and  also  to  the  whole  history,  9  Kings  xviL  6.  Daniel  v.  98.  Esther  L  3). 
by  introducing  what  yet  remained  unnoticed.  The  name  Arioi  (in  the  Zend  ahrgUy  *  ho- 
Here,  acoordin^y,  is  a  rivalry  for  correclneas,  nourable')  is  in  ttie  Zend-Avesta  the  usual 
truth,  and  exactitude.  Here  also  is  no  count-  designation  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster, 
ing  of  consequenoes,  no  fear  of  oontradic-  and  is  to  the  present  day  known  in  Irak. 
tions,noaeoommodation,muchless  collusion.  The  Medes  in  eariy  times  were  brave  war- 
The  second  is  the  critic  of  the  first,  the  riors,  distinguished  espeeislly  for  the  use  of 
third  of  the  two  former,  the  fourth  of  aU.  the  bow.  The  implications  on  this  point  of 
Had  one  attempted  a  falsehood,  he  would  the  sacred  writers  (Is.  xxL  9.  Jer.  xxv.  95; 
have  been  convicted  by  others.  Where,  then,  IL 1 1)  find  corroboration  in  profane  authors, 
is  there  a  histoiy  guaranteed  by  so  much  With  the  progress  of  their  culture  luxury  in- 
impartiality,  by  so  many  writera  that  emu-  ereaaed,  and  luxury  brought  licentiousness 
lousiy  correct  each  other,  by  so  remarkable  and  vice,  which  afterwards  passed  over  to 
a  Btriving  after  simple  truth  ?*  the  Persians.    Their  religion  was  star-wor- 

MATTOCK  (T.),  a  pickaxe  or  kind  of  ahip ;  in  doctrine  they  followed  the  dualism, 

hoe,  stands  in,  1  Sam.  xiii.  90,  91,  for  a  the  good  (Ormusd)  and  the  bad  (Ahriman) 

Hebrew  term  which,  firom  a  root  meaning  principle,  of  Zoroaster.     The  Magi,  whom 

'  to  cut,'  may  signify  a  ploughshare  or  spade,  also  the  Persians  inherit,  were  their  sacer- 

MAUL  (L.  maUeui,   a  hammer '),  a  club,  dotal  caste. 
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The  Medes,  originally  diTided  into  eiz  the  knowledge  of  certain  simples,  of  whose 
tribes,  of  which  the  Magi  seem  to  have  been  nature  and  working  only  a  rough  and  vagae 
one,  were  subdued  and  made  a  province  of  idea  was  held.  Chance  sometimes  threw 
the  Assyrian  empire ;  from  which,  in  the  better  means  in  the  way,  but  want  of  know- 
eighth  century  A.  C,  they  were  set  firee  by  ledge  could  turn  them  to  but  little  account. 
Arbaees,  but  appear  (731  A.  C.)  as  enslayed  Gradually,  however,  there  was  gathered  a 
to  the  Assyrians  under  Shalmanesar  (3  Kings  small  treasure  of  skill  and  of  resources, 
xviL  6).  Under  Sennacherib  they  regained  which  was  applied  aeoording  to  established 
their  f^dom,  and  founded  a  kingdom,  with  rules.  At  first,  external  wounds  were  almost 
Dejoces  at  its  head.  His  son  Phraortes  sub*  the  sole  object  of  attention ;  the  Hebrew 
jugated  the  Persians.  The  next  monarch,  word  has  for  its  root-meaning,  to  bind  up. 
Cyaxares  (L),  turned  (ctr.  600  A.  C.)  Assy-  Midwifery  was  a  separate  hranch,  and  was  in 
ria  into  a  Median  province.  Then  came  the  hands  of  women  (Exodus  L  1&).  At  a 
Cyrus  (see  the  article),  who  {eir,  588  A.  C.)  later  period,  Hebrew  physicians,  a  class  to 
united  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  with  that  which  prophets  belonged  (2  Kings  xx.  7. 
of  the  Persians,  whence  arose  the  phrase.  Is.  xxxviii.),  healed  outward  injuries  (Is.  i« 
*  Medes  and  Persians'  (Daniel  ▼.  28,  81.  d.  Ezekiel  xxx.  21.  2  Kings  viii.  29;  ix. 
Esther  L  3).  Under  the  same  conqueror,  1&)»  yet  they  understood  inward  sicknesses 
Babylon  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  em-  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12.  1  Sam.  xvi.  16).  Some 
pire.  After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  of  the  preeepts  of  the  law  rest  on  medical 
Medes,  with  all  the  Persian  dominions,  fell  knowledge  of  a  more  or  less  aoenrate  nature, 
(338— -830  A.  C.)  before  the  conquering  aims  in  judging  of  which  we  must  remember  the 
of  Alexander  (see  the  article)  ;  then  they  age,  climate,  and  race  to  which  these  pre- 
became  a  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  and  cepts  pertain.  To  this  head  may  be  referred 
(256  A.  C.)  were  incorporated  with  the  Par-  the  prohibition  to  eat  blood  (Lev.  xviL  12), 
diian  monarchy.    Comp.  Acts  iL  9.  and  the  division  of  clean  (eatable)  and  un- 

In  ancient  Media   two  languages  were  dean  animals  (xL).    The  leprosy  was  well 

spoken ;  in  tbe  northern  part»  the  Zend ;  in  understood  and   distinguished    (xiv.    xv.). 

the  southern,  the  Pehlvi,  bo^  allied  to  the  The  treatment  of  disease  was  for  the  most 

Sanscrit.      The  latter  was  the   prevailing  part  consigned   to  the  priests  (Luke  xviL 

tongue  among  the  Parthians.    See  Pbbbia.  14),  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Egypt    By 

MEDIATOB   (L.  fnedtiu,  '  middle,'  *  be-  forcing  the  passage  in  1  Kings  iv.  81,  Jose- 

tween  two')  stands  for  the  kindred  Greek  me-  phus  (Antiq.  viiii  2,  5)  has  given  oounte- 

fttcf ,  from  mesof,  *  middle,'  and  is  properly  one  nance  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  Solomon 

who  stands  in  ttie  midst  between  two  parties,  was  a  great  physician,  whose  power  extended 

as  Moses  stood  between  God  and  the  Israel-  over  demons  as  well  as  men.    The  means  of 

ites  to  convey  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  cure  were  few;  anointing  was  the  chief — wiUi 

Divine  will  (Gal.  iu.  19,  20).    In  aUusion  balm  (Jer.  viii.  21;  xlvi.  11;  li.  8.)  or  oQ 

to  which,  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  in  run-  (Luke  x.  84).    Josephus  speaks  of  baths  of 

ning  his  parallel  between  Judaism  and  Chris-  oU  (Jew.  War.,  i  88,  5),  and  mineral  baths 

tianity,  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  *  the  Mediator  (Antiq.  xviL  6, 5) ;  bathing  in  rivers  was  re- 

of  a  better  covenant'  (Heb.  viii.  6;  oomp.  commended  (2  Kings  v.  10).     As  now  in 

ix.  15,  xii.  24,  and  viL  22),  and  Paul  de-  the  East,  honey  also  was  employed  (Prov. 

dares  him  to  be  the  Mediator  between  God  xvi.  24).    The  process  pursued  may  in  part 

and  men  (1  Tim.  iL  5).  be  leamt  from  Is.  i.  6,  where  it  appears  that 

MEDICINE  (L.  meam  ef  hmUngy    The  wounds  were  dosed,  bound  up,  and  mollified 

medical  art,  however  much  it  may  be  a  re-  with  ointment  (comp.  James  v.  14).    The 

commendation,  a  protection,  and  a  source  of  degree  of  skill  possessed  by  the  physidana 

emolument  to  a  person,  and  however  much  can  be  only  imperfectly  leamt ;  they  were 

its  cultivators  maybe  sought  after,  is  at  pre-  unable  to  cure  Asa  of  Uie  gout? — (1  Kings 

sent  an  exotic  in  the  East    The  reason  of  zv.  23.  2  Chron.  xvi.  11).    Surgery  appears 

its  being  in  so  low  a  oondition  is,  that  there  to  have  been  the  oldest  branch  of  medicine, 

are  no,  properly  so  called,  medical  profisssors.  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  practice  of  eir- 

Pliny,  indeed,  has  said.  *  thousands  of  peo-  cumcision.  How  far  its  most  ancient  brsnch, 

pie  live  without  medioal  practitioners,  yet  midwifery,  was  practised  with  any  degree  of 

not  without  medicine  f  but  in  such  oases  intelligence,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The 

they  would  live  still  better  without  the  medi-  Hebrew  women,  in   their  earliest  history, 

oine  as  well,  for  medicd  empirieism,  like  being  vigorous,  would  require   tittle  help 

empiricism  of  all  kinds,  isbanefuL  (Exodus  L  19).    As  to  the  treatment  of  a 

The  art  with  the  IsraeUtes  was  only  in  its  newly-bom  child,  see  Exekid  xvL  4.    The 

infancy.    Individual  observations  and  scat-  priests,  at  least  in  particular  oases,  performed 

tered  experiences  formed  iu  substance;  there  the  duties  of  physicians.      But  the  case  of 

vras  neither  the  induction  of  instanoes,  nor  Asa  shows  that,  at  least  in  his  time,  the 

the  power  of  mind  requisite  to  form  an  art  latter  formed  a  class  distinct  from  the  former. 

Medical  skill  was  restricted  to  the  extemd  Theirs,  however,  was  the  condition  of  free 

handL'og  of  serious  bodily  iiyuriesy  and  to  men — so  conducive  to  civil  liberty  is  true 
yoL  IL  Q 
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religion — ^while  in  Egypt,  the  importauoe  of  the  saoerdotal  ftinetioas  wm  not  anoflatl  In 

their  oiflce  did  not  exempt  physicians  from  ancient  times.    Anias  in  Yiiigil  {JEn.  iiL  80) 

serrimde  (Oen.  1.  2).    Yet  Egypt,  as  having  was  both  king  of  men  and  priest  of  Apollow 
made  progress  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  was  re-         On  the  brief  fragmentary  intimations  fkif- 

uowned  among  the  Israelites  for  its  medi-  nlshed  in  Scripture,  both  Jewish  and  Chri«- 

cines  and  its  medical  skill  (Jar.  xlri.  11  ;  tiau  writem  have  employed  moA  bootiess 

eomp.  Herod,  ii.  84).     Of  old,  as  at  present  labour.  In  MelcUaedek  has  been  xeoogniMd 

dark  arts  and  mysterious  resources  were  ap-  a  type  of  the  Messiah.    Conipw  ftelm  ex.  4. 

plied  to.    Naaman  was  wroth  because  he  was  Nodiinf  is  said  in  Genesis  of  his  origin,  p«- 

not  cured  by  something  like  mesmeric  passes  ventage,  or  death.   Hence  the  terms  in  wUeli 

(2  Kings  ▼.  11).     Conjurations,  wileheiaft,  Helchisedek  is  qpoken  of  in  Hebrews  Tii.  8. 


and  astrology,  were  employed,  especially  in  Pains,  however,  have  been  taken  to  identify 

case  of  mental  disorders.    The  heeling  of  him  with  Shem. 

diseases  was  ascribed  to  the  Messiah,  and  MELON,  one  of  Ibe  Cucorbitacea  or  gourd 

God  himself  is  represented  as  the  physieian  tribe,  piobably  a  correct  translation  of  ihe 

of  the  Israelites  (Ezod.  zv.  26) ;  hence  was  Hebrew  word  found  in  Mnmb.  zi  5,  is  among 

it  that  the  practice  came  into  the  hands  of  the  objects  whose  loss  the  Israelites  bewailed 

priests  and  prophets  as  a  part  of  their  holy  in  the  desert    Melons  throughout  the  East, 

Amotion  and  office.    Great  &me  attended  oo  nor  least  in  Egypt,  are  a  peculiarly  grateftal 

a  reputedly  skilful   practitioner,  who  was  as  well  as  salubrious  article  of  food,  eaten 

crowded  on  in  the  public  hif^ways  wherever  by  all  olasses,  and  aflbrding  to  the  poor  no 

he  went  (Mark  vL  56).    In  the  time  of  our  small  portion  of  their  subsistence.    See  Cu- 

Lord,  the  EsseuM  were  famed  for  their  skill  oumbbb. 

in  medicine.  MEMORIAL  (L.  irMSicf, '  mindful '),  the 

MEGIDDO  (H.  hi  who  dedam),  a  royal  translation,  in  Exodus  xii.  4,  of  a  Hebrew 

Canaanitish  eity,  between  ScythopoUs  and  word,  the  loot  of  which  signifies  '  to  remem* 

Casarea,  conquered  by  Joshua  and  given  ber'  (xvii.  14);  hence  means,  that  which 

to  the  western  half  of  Manasseh,  though  it  keeps  up  the  remembrance  of  any  event  or 

lay  in  the  territory  of  Issaohar  (Joshua  xii.  command.    As  being  grounded  on  historical 

21;  xviL  11.  1  Chron.  vii  29).    The  an-  Ibcts,  the  Hebrew  religion  had  several  memo- 

cient  inhabitants  were  not  destroyed  (Judg.  rials,  whose  existence  avers  and  confirms  its 

L  27).    By  Solomon  it  was  made  the  centre  historical  character.    Thus  the  fraat  of  nn- 

of  a  district — a  kind  of  provincial  capital  leavened  bread  was  one  memorial  (Exodus 

(1  Kings  iv.  12).    Here  died  king  Ahsxish  xiii  9);  another  was  a  written  statement  of  an 

(2  Kings  ix.  27),  also  king  Josiah  (xxiiL  29).  important  battle  (xvlL  14).    The  stones  of 

Afterwards  the  place  was  named  Legio;  on  the  ephod  were  'stones  of  memorial*  (xxviii. 

the  same  spot  now  stands  Ledsehun,  seven  12) ;  so  were  the  stones  set  up  by  Jo^ua  on 

hours  north-west  of  Cnsarea  Palestine.  the  brink  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iv.  7 ;  oomp. 

Of  the  same  name  was  a  plain,  which  was  Lev.  ii.  2,  9, 16). 

a  part  of  that  of  Esdraelon,  liunous  for  sevte-  MEMPHIS,  the  Goptio  or  Egyptian  n«ne 

sal  batHes  (Judg.  vi.  83.  1  Samuel  xxix.  1 ;  flbr  a  city  called  in  Hebrew  Moph  (Hob.  ix. 

xxxi.  1.   1  Kings  xx.  26,  t$q.),  of  which  wo  6),  or  Noph  (Is.  xix.  13),  the  second  ancient 

may  particularise  that  in  which  Josiah  was  eapitul  of  Egypt,  situated  in  a  narrow  vale 

lulled  by  Pharaoh  Necho  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the 

22;  comp.  Zech.  xii  11).    By  'the  waters  Nile  {Jer,  ii.  16;  xliv.  1),  renowned  for  its 

of  Megiddo '  (Judg.  v.  19—21 )  is  meant  the  riohes,  grandeur,  arts,  and  knowledge.    Here, 

stream  Kishon,  which,  springing  from  the  as  early  as  die  time  of  Abraham,  we  find  a 

western  foot  of  Tabor,  runs  through  the  vale  legnlarly  organised  regal  government  (Gen. 

of  Megiddo.  xii.  10,  $eq.).     As  Thebes,  the  capital  of 

MELCHIZEDEK  (H.  king  qf  rigkteautm  Upper  Egypt,  declined,  Memphis  flourished, 

nets),  prince  of  Salem  (Jerusalem  ?),  who  By  Psammetiohus  it  was  made  the  metropo- 

hospitfd>ly  entertained  Abraham  on  his  re-  lis  of  the  whole  land.    Among  its  splendid 

turn  firom  Ghedorlaomer,  and-  to  whom,  as  edifices  were  distinguished  the  royal  citadel 

being  a  priest  as  well  aa  a  king,  Abraham  and  the  temple  of  Phtilia,  with  the  adjoining 

gave  a  tenth  of  his  booty  (Gen.  xiv.l8,at9.).  court  oi  the  bull  Apis.    Out  of  the  ruins 

In  the  early  age  to  whidi  these  events  refer,  of  Memphis  there  was  erected  by  the  Arabs 

civilisation  appears  to  have  made  no  small  the  neic^bonring  dty,  called  by  them  Fostat, 

progress ;  and  the  religious  impulse  given  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Old 

by  Abraham,  if  indeed  it  had  not  sprung  Cairo,  on  the  spot^  where  foimeriy  stood  the 

firom  some  o^er  centre,  must  have  had  conp  Egyptian  Babylon,  fbunded  in  tfie  time  of 

siderable  effect,  since  Melchizedek  is  lecog-  Can&yses ;  also  New  Cairo,  north  of  Mem- 

nised  as  a  sacerdotal  monarch,  living  in  his  phis,  and  on  the  eastsm  side  of  the  Nile, 

capital,  and  receiving  homage  from  so  pow-  Near  the  village  of  Mitrahenny  are  large  ruins 

erfol  a  chief  as  Abraham,  while  also  he  wor-  which  mark  the  site  of  the  celebrated  and 

shipped,  not  fiUse  divinities,  but  the  '  Most  once  powerful  Memphis. 

High  God.'    The  union  of  the  kingly  with  MENAHEM  (H.  cvrnforUf  ;  A.  M.  4788, 
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A.  0.  70ft,  v.  77d),  son  of  Oadi,  Bizteenth  migrated  into  Palestine,  found  loctl  circam- 
king  of  larMl.  Obserring  that  Shallmn  had  etanees  altogetlier  faYonrable  to  commercial 
obtidned  %  throne  by  aBsassinating  Zacha-  pnranits.  These  circumstances  were  indeed 
riah,  their  common  soYeielgn,  Menilkem,  em-  so  fkroorable,  that  in  Phoeniciay  on  the  north- 
plojlng  tfie  same  means,  plaeed  himself  in  the  western  coast  of  Palestine,  they  gave  occasion 
briefly-oeonpied  sast  of  flial  monarch,  which  to  the  rise  of  one  of  the  first  and  most  flon- 
be  irreligioiHlj  oMopied  fot  ten  years.  In  rishing  of  all  thuling  nations,  whose  com- 
bis  reign  the  Aflsyriana^  under  Pnl,  made  ihebt  meree,  making  Tyre  and  Sidon  famous,  ex- 
first  appetranoe  in  PdesHne,  from  which  tended  itself  orer  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
they  were  indtMsed  to  retire  only  by  the  pay-  ranean,  from  Carthage  and  Alexandria  to 
ment  of  •  tfaoasand  talents  of  tilrer,  whidh  Portugal,  if  it  did  not  pass  into  the  Atlantic 
was  raised  by  a  poll-tax.  The  immediato  and  drcunmarig^te  Africa,  and  in  the  hands 
oeeasioa  of  the  Assyrian  infasion  may  hare  of  Divine  Providence  became  the  main  chau- 
been  connected  with  oraeHies  inflicted  by  nel  for  &e  diffusion  over  Western  countries 
Menahem  on  Tiphsafa,  one  (xf  the  passages  of  not  only  the  material  treasui^s,  but  also 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  been  subject  to  flie  knowledge  and  culture  of  the  East 
Solonion  (1  Kings  i^.  24),  but  would  not  These  singular  advantages  the  Hebrews,  on 
open  its  gate*  to  the  degenerats  oocnpant  of  settling  in  Palestine,  might  with  care  have 
l6m  throne  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv.  19,  $eq.).  made  their  own ;  though  for  that  purpose 

MEN-STEALEBS,  an  exaet  rendering  of  they  must  have  gained  early  possession  of 
Ihe  origmal  in  1  Tim.  L  10,  are  classed  wifii  the  coast,  by  subduing  the  Phcenicians  in  the 
*  man-slayem,'  '  murderers  of  ftithers,'  and  north  and  the  Philistines  in  the  south.  So 
other 'lawless  and  disobedient  persons,' with  completely,  however,  had  Moses  impressed 
a  view  to  whom  Paul  declares  the  law  to  be  on  them  &e  features  of  an  agricultural  peo- 
made.  These  men-stealers  carried  on  their  pie,  that  it  was  only  in  the  extraordinary 
unnatural  and  Abominable  trade— condemned  prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  that 
even  so  early  a*  Koses  (Exodus  xxi.  16.  they  had  a  native  commerce  of  considerable 
Deut  xxiv.  7)^-ft>r  ike  purpose  of  making  amount;  and  not  till  the  bonds  of  the  law 
their  victims  slaves,  whom  they  sold,  *  whole-  began  to  relax,  and  the  nation  to  spread  over 
sale  and  retaO,'  to  sadi  as  would  buy  them,  die  ito  at  the  eartb,  did  the  natural  ten- 
Alas  I  that  sudi  atroi^ities  should  ever  have  dencies  of  tiielr  temperament  display  them- 
disgraced  countries  profssslng  to  be  guided  selves  in  commercial  pursuits. 
by  Paid  and  Jesus  !  Palestine,  lying  on  the  sea-coast  between 

MEBCHAMT  (F.  sMtrefttfr,  '  to  walk ;'  for  Asia  and  Europe,  became  the  great  entrepot 

traders  witti  distant  pans  usually,  in  modem  of  ancient  trade     Along  the  whole  line  of 

times  and  these  western  regions,  conducted  its  sea-board  commerciid  cities  arose,  flou- 

tfieir  trade  by  widking  up  and  down  the  rished,  and  declined,  age  after  age,  being 

eoontry,  oanying  their  packs  of  goods)  is  great  centres  of  wealth,  and  points  whence 

the  En^ish  fbr  two  or  three  Hebrew  words,  arts,  sciences,  and   religion,   were    spread 

of  which  we  may  specify  one,  Canaan,  whence  widely  abroad.    From  the  earliest  historical 

is  derived  flie  ancient  name  of  Palestine  periods  down  to  the  centuries  that  immedi- 

(Hosea  xlL  7.  Zeph.  i.  11 ;  eomp.  Zee  xiv.  ately  followed  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  there 

21.  Jer.  X.  17)«     The  busfaMss  of  a  mer-  flourished  on  this  Strip  of  land  trading  com- 

chant,  or  commerce,  in  the  wider  sense  of  die  munities  to  which,  for  number,  opulence,  and 

term,  was  carried  on  In  the  East  partly  by  renown,  no  equal  portion  of  the  earth,  not 

sea  (Ps«  ovii.  23.  Prov.  xxxi.  14),  partly  I7  even  the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  can 

caravans  (see  Goxpixns  TSAVBLUVe)  on  present  a  parallel, 

land  (Qen.  xzxvii  25.  Job  vi  10).  The  coast  of  Palestine  In  the  most  ancient 

Palestine  lies  in  a  situation  so  peeufiarly  times  was  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  com- 
favomrable  for  commerce,  that  but  for  the  merce  of  the  world — the  commerce  which 
strongly  counteracting  influence  of  the  Mo-  united  Asia  with  Europe.  In  later  periods 
sale  agricultural  system,  the  Israelites  must  the  trade  took  other  routes,  witiiout  entirely 
have  become  distinguished  as  a  oommereial  abandoning  the  old  one.  There  were  four 
people.  The  ease  with  which,  under  a  na-  greatcommervialroutes:— I.  The  Palestinian, 
tional  polity  having  a  different  bearing,  they  extending  westward  fi«m  the  harbours  on  the 
would  have  given  themselves  to  trade,  may  coast  along  the  shores  of  AA-ica  and  Europe, 
be  inferred  from  the  fiust  that,  scattered  as  down  the  Mediterranean,  whose  numerous 
they  now  are  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  Iskuids  offered  favourable  dep6ts  and  marts ; 
till  reeentiy  prohibited  from  holding  as  their  on  ihe  east,  the  sea  routes  connected  In- 
own  an  acre  of  its  surface,  they  have  sus-  dia  with  the  Levant.  These  routes  ran,  a, 
tained  themselves  in  the  midst  of  oppres-  through  the  Per&itfn  Gull;  the  Euphrates,  and 
sion  and  injustice,  and  still  live  and  flourish  the  Tigris,  to  Babylon,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
solely  by  traflio.  With  a  name  that  signifies  Shemitic  races,  kindred  with  the  Palestinian ; 
■merchant,*  and  a  position  and  primeval  fr,up  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Ailanitic  Bay,  whence 
history  (i.  268)  which  point  to  trade  as  their  it  took  two  directions,  first  proceeding  north- 
earliest  occupation,  tha  Ganaanites,  when  they  eriy  up  the  Qhor,  or  vale  of  the  Jordan,  thus 
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being  closely  eonnected  with  Palestine; 
condly,  turning  west,  it  went  to  Egypt,  com- 
prising at  the  same  time  the  flourishing 
cities  of  Philistia.  Land  routes  led  to  Da- 
masons  from  the  gnat  states  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  of  which  it  sufllces  to  mention 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  From  Damascus, 
caraTans  travelled  through  Northern  Pales- 
tine, over  the  plain  of  Esdraalon,  to  the  sea- 
coast  This  was  a  convenient  and  much- 
frequented  route.  Another  road  lay  firom 
Damascus,  through  Baalbec,  to  Zidon.  IL 
The  second  great  road  was  the  Egyptian. 
The  district  of  Alexandria  has  nearly  as 
favourable  a  position  for  commerce  as  the 
coast  of  Palestine.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  time  of  Alexander  that  it  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  general  trade  of  the  world, 
which  before  then,  even  in  Egypt,  was  in 
the  hands  of  Phcenicians.  III.  The  North- 
em  continental  route  extended  firom  the  In- 
dus, through  Iran,  along  the  Caspian  sea, 
over  the  Phasis,  to  Colchis.  This  road  ac- 
quired, for  general  oommeroe,  an  importance 
when  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Black  sea,  was 
traversed  by  Europeans.  IV.  There  was  still 
another  great  route,  that  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
may  be  termed  the  bridge  between  Europe 
and  Asia. 

While  the  Palestinian  were  the  oldest  cities 
renowned  for  commerce,  some  of  them  re- 
tained their  trade  and  opulence  even  alter 
those  of  Asia  Minor  had  begun  to  flourish. 
When  Alexander  undertook  his  expedition 
against  Asia,  Tyre  and  Gaza  were  in  posses- 
sion of  great  power.  Other  Phoenician  cities 
had  fleets — a  sure  sign  of  extended  trade— 
with  whose  assistance  that  conqueror  cap- 
tured Tyre.  The  greatness  and  variety  of 
the  commerce  of  the  latter  city  may  be  learnt 
from  those  invaluable  relics  of  ancient  times 
which  we  find  in  Is.  xiiii.  and  Ezek.  xxviL, 
in  which  something  like  a  oomplete  inventory 
may  be  found  of  the  artides  in  which  that 
sUte  dealt,  and  of  the  nations  with  which  it 
traded. 

In  the  patriarchal  age,  we  find  Ishmael- 
ite  caravans  passing  through  Palestine  into 
Egypt,  whose  merchants  traded  in  spices, 
slaves,  &e.  (Gen.  xxxviL  28 ;  xxxix.  1).  At 
an  early  period,  the  north-western  Israelites 
took  some  part  in  Phoenician  commerce 
(Genesis  xlix.  13.  Dent.  xxxiiL  18.  Judg. 
V.  17).  Solomon  carried  on  a  trade  in 
horses  with  Egypt  (1  Kings  x.  26—29), 
and,  allying  himself  with  the  king  of  Tyre 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  by  sea  (ix.  26), 
sent  from  Elath  and  Ezion-gaber  a  fleet 
which,  sailing  under  the  guidance  of  Tyrian 
seamen,  brought  every  three  years  from 
Ophir  gold,  silver,  ivory,  &c.  (x.  11,  22. 
2  Chron.  ix.  10,  21).  On  Solomon's  death, 
this  trade  was  neglected,  and  after  an  efibrt  by 
Jehoshaphat  (xxu.  48),  permanenUy  sunk, 
for  those  harbours  were  taken  firom  the  He- 
brews.   That  the  laradites  had  at  a  later 


period  some  conneetion  with  their  commer- 
cial neighbours  in  Phoenicia,  appear*  from 
Ezek.  xxvi  2;  and  firom  zxvii.  17,  we  learn 
that  they  carried  into  that  country  portions 
of  their  agricultural  products.  After  ti^e  exile, 
commercial  relations  existed  betweei^  Jodah 
and  Tyre,  whose  traders  supplied  Jerusalem 
with  *fi8h  and  all  manner  of  ware'  (Neh. 
xiii.  16).  Besides  fish,  the  Hebrews  obtained 
firom  the  Phoenicians  wood  for  edifices  (1 
Kings  V.  1,  Mf.),  and  a  multitude  of  foreign 
goods,  especially  articles  of  luznxy,  such  as 
variegated  stuffs,  incense,  'purple  and  fine 
linen;*  which  in  part  came  from  Arabia, 
Babylon,  India  (Ezek.  xxriL),  and  for  which 
they  took  in  exchange  wheat  (oomp.ActsxiL 
20),  oil  (1  Kings  v.  11),  honey,  dates,  bal- 
sam (Ezek.  xxviL  17;  comp.  Prov.  xxxi.  24). 
After  the  exile,  the  commerce  of  the  Hebrews 
gained  extension.  Simon  the  Maocabean 
sought  to  augment  it  by  improving  the  har- 
bour of  Joppa.  But  diou^  relations  were 
now  by  dispersed  Jews  sustained  with  foreign 
lands,  no  distinguished  suoeess  was  gain^ 
Cesarea,  whose  port  was  improved  by  Herod, 
scarcely  did  more  than  render  servioe  to  fo- 
reigners. Under  the  Bomans,  eonmieroe  was 
shackled  by  imposts.  Tet  when  opportunity 
served,  the  bargaining  turn  of  the  Jewish 
mind  unfolded  itself.  In  the  towns,  the  open 
places  at  the  gates  were  fixed  on  for  the  dis- 
play of  merchandise.  Tyrian  merchants  ap- 
peared in  the  markets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
trade  was  conducted  slso  in  the  outer  court 
of  the  temple  (Neh.  xui.  16.  Zeph.  i.  10. 
Zech.  xiv.  21.  John  ii.  14.   Matt  xxi.  12). 

MERCURY,  the  Latin  name  of  the  Greek 
divinity,  Hernut,  was  the  god  of  trade  and 
eloquence ;  also  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  the  constant  companion  of  Jupiter  (see 
fhe  article),  whose  beheste  he  executed  (Acta 
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xiY.  11).  Mereary  Ib  described  as  a  young 
man,  having  wings  on  his  feet,  wearing  a 
cap  with  pinions,  also  bearing  a  winged 
wand— 'attribotes  designed  to  point  out  the 
swiftness  with  which  he  executed  the  en- 
trusted eommissions.  Naho,  of  the  Assyri- 
ans and  Babylons,  corresponded  to  Mercnry. 


VKBOUBT. 

MEBCT  (F.  mem,  L.  mimricordia, « pity*) 
xepresents,  in  Ps.  zxvii.  7,  the  Hebrew  gha^ 
nan,  which  in  Genesis  xxxiii.  6  is  translated 
•  hath  graciously  given ;'  11,  *  hath  dealt  gra- 
ciously;' in  2  Samuel  xii.  22,  <  will  be  gra- 
dous;'  in  Lam.  iv.  16,  *  favoured;'  in  Prov. 
xix.  17,  *  hath  pity  (on  the  poor) ',  whence 
the  general  import  of  mercy  may  be  ascer- 
tained. In  the  New  Testament,  *  mercy '  is 
the  translation,  in  1  Tim.  i.  2,  of  a  Greek 
word,  eleoif  which  means  *  pity,'  as  in  Matt, 
ix.  18 ;  comp.  Hos.  vi.  6 ; « benignity  towards 
the  wretched'  (Luke  L  50.  Ephes.  ii  4); 
also  *the  pity  and  goodness  shown  m  the 
pardoning  of  sins'  (James  ii.  18;  comp. 
Numb.  xiv.  19),  and  'the  consequent  salva- 
tion and  happiness'  (Bom.  xi.  81).  Ano- 
ther word,  otktirmat,  is  rendered  *  mercy' 
(^1.  1),  which  signifies  'compassion'  (Col. 
iii.  12),  and  *  kindness,'  or  *  love  towards  the 
unhappy'  (2  Cor.  L  3). 

MEBCY-SEAT,  the  rendering,  in  Heb.  ix. 
6,  of  the  Greek  hUatteri4m,  which  in  Bom.  iii. 
25  is  given  as  'propitiation.'  The  term  is 
used  in  Josephtts  (Antiq.  xvi.  7,  1)  of  a 
monument  built  by  Herod  to  propitiate  the 
offended  manes  of  David  and  Solomon.  It 
is  the  Septnagint  translation,  in  Lev.  xvi.  2 
(comp.  Exodus  xxv.  17,  where  they  have  an 
'expiatory  covering'),  of  the  Hebrew  name 
for  the  top  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  kept 
in  *  the  holy  place,'  because  on  it  the  Divine 
mercy  was  figured  as  descending  (xxv.  22), 


and  the  blood  of  victims  was  sprinkled  (Lev. 
xvi.  2,  13-.15). 

BfEBODACH-BALADAN,  or  BAL-ADAN, 
son  of  Bs2-Adan,  king  of  Babylon,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  12.  Is. 
xxxix.  1).  He  is  by  Winer  identified  with 
Mardokempados,  in  the  Ptol.  Canon,  who 
reigned  twelve  years  from  721  A.  C.  Mero- 
dach  is  perhaps  the  common  name  of  the 
Babylonian  kings.  Comp.  2  Kings  xxv.  27. 
In  Jer.  1.  2,  an  idol  bears  the  name  of  Mero- 
daeh. 

MEBOM  (H.  eminences,  from  the  elevated 
position  of  the  spot),  called  in  Joshua  xi.  5, 
'  the  waters  of  Merom,'  is  a  lake,  about  sixty 
fbrlongs  long  and  thirty  broad,  lying  three 
hours  south  of  the  source  of  the  Jordan, 
which  flows  through  it  In  summer  little 
more  than  a  morass,  it  fills  in  winter  with 
turbid  and  insalubrious  water,  which  supplies 
much  fish.  It  is  called  in  Josephus,  Samo- 
chonitis  —  a  Syriao  word  of  similar  import 
with  Merom;  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Bahr- 
el-Hule — •  water  of  the  plain.'  It  is  famous 
for  battles  fought  in  its  vicinity  (Josh.  xL 
5,  7.   Judg.  V.  18). 

MESOPOTABOA  (G.  mid-river),  the  land 
between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Taurus. 
This  Greek  name  has  reference  rather  to  the 
natural  character  of  the  soil  than  any  poli- 
tical dirision.  Though  not  in  use  before 
the  time  of  Alexander,  it  was  commonly 
employed  by  the  Bomans,  who  included  the 
oountiyin  Syria;  in  which  sense  the  word 
occurs  in  Acts  U.  0.  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  name  is  not  found;  but  the  country,  that 
is  the  land  between  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris, is  commonly  connected  with  Aram,  or 
Syria,  under  the  name  of  Aram  Naharim — 
'  Syria  of  the  two  rivers ;'  Padan,  or  Sede 
Aram — ^'plains  of  Syria.*  In  the  north  of 
this  early-peopled,  high,  mountainous,  and 
fertUe  land,  dwelt  originally  the  nomadic 
forefathers  of  the  Hebrew  nation  (Gen.  xi. ; 
comp.  Acts  viL  2).  On  the  banks  of  both 
its  rivers,  as  well  as  on  the  Chaboras,  wero 
in  very  early  times  considerable  cities,  as 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Zoba,  Edessa,  Carns 
(Haran),  Cireesium  (Carchemish).  The 
inhabitants  were  accounted  of  Syrian  origin, 
and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Syrian  or  Ara- 
maic tongue.  Southern  Mesopotamia  (south 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Kirkesi  to  Mosul)  is  in 
the  interior  a  plateau,  uncultivated,  poor  in 
vegetation,  and  without  water,  the  lurking- 
place  of  lions,  ostriches,  wild  asses,  and 
plundering  hordes.  Only  on  the  baxxks  of 
the  two  streams  are  there  fresh  Tegetation 
and  good  agriculture.  From  the  most  an- 
cient days,  however,  there  has  run  a  caravan 
road  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to 
Seleucia  and  Babylon.  It  is  still  frequented 
from  Anah  to  Bagdad.  Of  the  history  of 
the  country  little  is  known  till  the  Persian 
period.   Chuahan-rishathaim  (Judges  iii.  8), 
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who  opprestfei  the  eastern  tribes  of  Isnal 
for  eighi  years,  was  probably  bnl  oionaroh 
of  a  state  near  the  Euphrates.  Thb  kings 
of  ihe  Syrian  Zoba  seem  to  have  had  a  gene- 
ral command  over  Uie  tribes  of  Mesopotamia 
(2  Sam.  X.  6,  16).  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  Shalmaueser  of  Assyria  held 
them  nnder  liis  yoke  (2  Kings  six.  id) ;  alker- 
wards,  they  shared  the  fate  of  the  Qhaldean, 
Persian,  and  If  aoedonian  kingdoms.  After 
Alexander's  death,  they  beeame  a  part  of 
the  Syrian  empire  of  the  Selenoida;  under 
Tri^an,  of  the  Boman  empire. 

In  Qen.  xxiv.  10,  by  *  Mesopotamia  and 
the  eity  of  Nahor,'  some  hare  thought  a  dia- 
triot  near  Damascus  to  be  meant  In  the 
original,  it  is  Aram  Naharaim — that  is,  'Aram 
(or  high  land)  of  the  two  rivers.*  These  two 
riyers  the  Septnagint  took  to  be  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  Abana  and  Pharphar  were  intended. 
Another  name  given  to  some  part  of  the  same 
district  is  Padan  Aram,  or  '  the  plain  of  the 
high  land.'  Hence  it  is  said  we  want  a  eonn- 
try  having  these  oharaeters  — -  a  high  land 
running  down  into  a  plain  watered  by  two 
rivers.  These  qualities  are  found  on  the 
east  of  Anti-Libanoa,  in  the  territory  of  Da- 
masons,  a  land  which,  from  its  great  fertUity, 
was  eminently  fitted  to  be  one  of  the  cradles 
of  the  human  raoe,  whose  early  connection 
with  the  district  is  proved  by  the  fket  that 
Abraham's  confidential  servant  was  <  Eliezer 
of  Damascus'  (Oen.  zv.  2).  See  Habav, 
and  comp.  Joshua  xsiv.  2,  3.  See  also  Da- 
mascus. 

MESSIAH  (H.  Maad^aek;  G.  Ckrutoi, 
'anointed'),  a  name  of  legid  and  priestly 
dignity,  rendered,  in  Ps.  ii.  2,  '  his  (Qod's) 
anointed.'  The  translation  relers  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  term.  It  was  customary  to  inau- 
gurate the  high-priest  (fixod.  xxz.  20)  and 
the  king  (oomp.  82),  by  anointing  them  with 
the  holy  oU  (22.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20)  used  in  the 
sanctuary.  Henee  the  term  '  anointed '  was 
appropriated  to  the  chief  of  the  hierarchy 
and  to  the  monarch.  The  name  was  ex- 
tended to  other  kings,  if  they  were  engaged 
in  the  service  of  Ood.  Cyrus  is  denominated 
<  Jehovah's  anointed '  (Is.  xlv.  1).  With  pe- 
culiar emphasis  was  the  appellation  given 
to  the  personage,  ths  Messiah,  to  whom  the 
Israelites  for  many  ages  looked  m  the  great 
royal,  sacerdotal,  and  prophetio  representa 
tive  and  fulfiller  of  Gtod's  will  on  the  earth , 
and  who,  in  thus  uniting  in  himself  the 
functions  of  the  three  great  classes  of  offl- 
oera  and  servants  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy, 
was  to  bring  all  that  it  had  of  good  to  bear 
on  the  actual  condition  of  the  world,  so  as 
to  effeot  a  grand  reformation,  restore  the 
liberty  and  make  the  arms  of  the  nation  uni- 
versally triumphant 

It  is  ft  distmgttished  peculiarity  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  that  from  the  earliest  period 
of  their  history  they  always  had»  and  indeed 


stiU  have,  a  Aitnie.  While  the  clanio  na- 
tions placed  their  goiden  age  m  the  past, 
and  held  the  opinion  that  eaeh  sueeeeding 
generation  beeame  more  depraved  and  mose 
obdurate,  till  the  gold  first  beeame  dim,  then 
passed  into  silver,  and  from  silver  sank  So 
brass  and  iron,— dtie  descendants  of  lisithftil 
Abraham  traced  their  origin  back  to  a  period 
whose  light  was  the  light  of  hope  and  pro- 
mise, and,  so  fkr  as  they  were  true  to  the 
national  ideal,  ever  living  by  faith,  oontinu- 
ally  oast  their  eyes  and  tibeir  hearts  forward 
into  coming  periods  of  peaee  sad  glory,  and 
so  were  not  only  vrell  supported  in  trial,  but 
elevated  and  ennobled.  This  grand  ooncep- 
tion,  which  is  at  the  very  base  of  all  high 
personal  excellence  and  social  progress,  tiie 
Hebrew  people  gave  to  the  world  firat  in  the 
Messiah,  whom  they  rqected,  and,  through 
his  divine  influence,  in  thoee  lofty  aspirings 
and  boundless  progressions  which  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  of  Naxareth  originates  and 
sustains.  This  one  view  of  revesled  religion 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  divine 
in  its  origin  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
The  view  involves  two  essentials ;  nutriment 
for  eaeh  particular  age,  and  expansibility  for 
ages  to  come.  A  future  sundered  fh>m  the 
present,  confers  on  that  present  no  advan- 
tage. But  an  age  ean  be  benefitted  only 
after  the  measure  of  its  own  capacity.  If 
the  age  stands  low  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion, its  ideal  is,  and,  in  order  to  raise  it^ 
mnst  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  material  n^ 
ture.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  evidenced 
in  every  one's  ovm  eqperienee,  end  in  tiba 
whole  Mosaic  ritusL  AooordiDgly,  the  nutri- 
ment sifoided  by  the  ideal  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  arose  mainly  from  representations  of 
the  Messish  and  Uie  Messianic  age,  whioh, 
while  kindred  with  the  gross  ailbctione  of 
the  people,  exhibited  the  Qreat  Deliverer  as 
endowed  with  high  worldly  distinctions,  and 
achieving  for  his  persecuted  countrymen 
widely-spread  and  lasting  .power  and  renown. 

But  as  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  growth 
of  experience  brought  a  purer  and  loftier 
state  of  mind,  and  so  carried  men's  ideal  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  Jews  in  partieular, 
above  the  glare  of  mere  material  splendour, 
it  was  indispensable  that  the  books  record- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the  coming  Prinoe 
of  Peace  should  contain  passages  whose  lan- 
guage admitted,  if  it  did  not  require,  a  higher 
import— an  import  which  raised  the  Messiah 
beyond  any  local,  partial,  earthly  glory,  to  a 
greatness  which,  being  spiritual,  should  have 
neither  limits  nor  end. 

We  say  that  these  two  qnslities  entered  as 
an  essential  element  into  the  soriptural  lan- 
guage concerning  the  Mesaiah.  If  the  lower 
element  had  been  absent,  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecies would  have  had  no  practical  bearing 
on  the  age  when  they  were  delivered,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  saying  that  they  never 
would  have  been  delivered  at  all;  for  they  were, 
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they  could  be  drawn  forth  only  by  the  pressure  *  eystem  of  high  and  erer-ezpanding  real!- 

of  actaal  cireunistanoes  and  interests  of  im-  ties.    That  Jesus  was  at  first  rejected,  makes 

mediate  urgency.    But  had  the  higher  ele-  nothingagainst  our  position;  for  depression, 

ment  been  wanting,  succeeding  ages  would  perseontion,  and  martyrdom,  are  essential 

have  been  without  their  ideal  and  their  sti-  conditions  of  human  progress ;  the  god  of 

mnlus ;  the  Jews  might,  indeed,  hare  been  this  world  always  gains  a  victoiy  before  he  is 

spared  the  downfal  of  their  stale,  but  the  trampled  under  foot.    Those  who  crucified 

woild  would  have  been  without  its  Christ,  Jesua  had,  in  the  sensualism  and  narrowness 

and  so  without  its  eyer-impioving  ftiture,  of  their  souls,  read  their  national  history  only 

and  its  final  blessedness  in  the  one  oom-  in  its  shadows,  and  were,  with  all  their  ener- 

mon  spiritual  home.  gies,  borne  back  on  the  past,  whose  eager 

Hence  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  and  unsempnlous  eonsenraton  they  were, 

must  bear  in  them  these  two  element»«-one  If  it  is  from  such  men  that  we  are  to  take 

specially  addressed  to  the  age  in  which  they  the  true  interpretation  of  books  or  of  civil 

were   originally  delivered,   the  other  more  instimtions,  we  shall  find  darkness  instead 

fitted  to  carry  the  mind  constantly  forward  of  light,  while  we  seek  the  living  amid  the 

into  new  and  higher  states.    In  other  words,  dead.    Strafford,  Laud,  and  Charles,  peiished 

they  must  have  two  elemants — the  humble  because  they  saw  in  the  past  only  images  and 

and  th.e  lofty,  the  partial  and  the  universal,  guarantees  of  royal  and  sacerdotal  ascend- 

the  practical  and  the  imaginatire,  the  now  ancy.  More  truly,  and  far  more  useftilly,  did 

and  the  then.    Theae  dissimilar  elements  Milton  interpret  die  learning  and  the  prac- 

may  co-exist,  may  meet  in  the  same  pasaage,  tices  of  previous  ages,  and  so  became  the 

may  even  be  found  in  the  same  language ;  herald  of  a  new  era,  working  in  union  with 

for  great  religions  truths  expand  with  the  the  ever^impulsive  and  progressive  tenden- 

expansions  of  the  minds  by  which  they  are  eies  of  Christianity. 

contemplated.    And  in  fact,  these  two  ele*  There   are,  indeed,  penons  who  cannot 
ments  are  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  see  in  the  Old  Testament  distinct  prophe- 
Uebrews.    That  the  lower  element  is  there,  des  of  the  Messiah.    This  inability  may 
is  universally  admitted ;  and  whether  or  not  arise  horn  improper  expectations.    We  may 
you  admit  that  the  prophets  distinctly  pre-  well  be  disappointed  if  we  look  for  some- 
diet  a  spiritual  Messiah,  you  cannot  deny  thing  different  firom  that  which  Providence  has 
that  Judaism  produced  Christianity.    In  a  given.    But  no  one  can  read  the  Bible  witli 
high  and  most  important  spiritual  sense,  even  ordinary  attention,   and  not   become 
Jesus  beyond  all  coutroveny  is  the  oflbpring  aware  that  there  shines  over  all  its  pages 
of  David.    And  strange  indeed  it  is  if  the  the  light  of  a  bright  fhture,  a  hope  of  'better 
literature  whose  sources  produced,  did  not  things   to  come,'  a  promise  of  the  advent 
foreshadow  in  Jesus  '  the  desire  of  all  n  a-  of  a  great  Deliverer  and  King,  under  whom 
tious.*    We  hold  that  it  did  both,  and  that,  blessings  of  the  loftiest  and  the  purest  kind 
in  God's  providence,  it  could  not  have  ao-  shall  be  enjoyed.    As  certain  is  it  that  in 
complished  the  former  eicept  by  means  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Cnsars  this  pleasing 
the  latter.     In  these  things,  to  foretel  is  to  and  cherished  expectation  had  become  pro- 
create ;  at  least,  there  csn  be  no  creation  minent  and  intense  in  the  minds  of  the  Jew- 
apart  from  foreaiiadowing.    You  cannot  e^ve  ish  people,  had  spread  throughout  the  East, 
a  nation  a  future  unless  you  ally  that  fU-  and  found    some  reception  in   the  West 
ture  with  the  present     You  cannot  induce  Whence  came  this  widely- spread  desire  and 
a  people  to  receive  a  national  Teacher,  De-  expectation?    History  offera  only  one  source 
liverer,  and  Guide,  if  you  have  not  firet  — the  Hebrew  books.   If  they  do  not  contain 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  successive  genera-  the  elements  out  of  which  it  naturaUy  grew, 
tions  the    ideas,   associations,  and    efforts  you  have  no  cause  for  one  of  the  most  ezten- 
which  the  great  peraonage  is  to  realise  and  sive  and  influential  states  of  mind  that  an- 
exhibit  in  himself  and  his  history.  The  mere  oient  or  modem  days  present  to  the  conside- 
fact  that  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  was  re-  ration  of  the  philosophical  historian.     In 
ceived  in  the  Jewish  world  and  in  the  worid  truth,  however,  the  prophetic  argument  that 
at  large,  proves  unquestionably  that  as  *  the  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  was  sifted  and  ap- 
Ailness  of  time  had  come,'  so  many  piepara-  proved  in  an  age  most  of  all  fitted  to  come 
tory  ages  had  passed  away*  and  clear  indioa-  to   a  sound  determination.     For  that  age 
tions  of  him  existed  in  Uie  Hebrew  canon,  specially  was  the  argument  designed ;   to 
We  aflirm  that  (act  settles  the  question ;  that  that  age  emphatically  was  it  addressed ;  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  modes  of  investigation  and  proof  at  that  time 
by  thousands  and  myriads  of  the  Hebrew  current,  underetood,  and  recognised,  was  the 
nation,  makes  it  certain  that  he  was  fore-  debate  on  both  sides  carried  on;  and  we, 
told  in  their  sacred  writings,  and  that  these  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  then  existent 
writings  were  of  a  nature  to  prepare  intelll-  states  of  mind,  are  concerned,  not  so  much 
gent,  thinking,  and  virtuous  men  for  receiv->  with  the  dispute,  into  whose  merits  we  can^ 
ing  a  spiritual  Christ,  and  so  for  passing  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  yearr, 
fh)m  a  system  of  rudiments  and  shadows  into  but  imperfectly  enter,  as  with  the  results^ 
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the  high  and  durable  results,  which  we  ean  tlie  perfection  of  the  good  InToWed  in  these 
trace  as  a  life-giying  stream  from  then  till  ideas :  so  issentially  does  the  conception  of 
now,  when  its  higher,  purer,  and  more  last-  the  Messiah  enter  into  the  very  essence  of 
ing  eifecto  are  beginning  to  crowd  on  the  the  Hebrew  religion.   In  the  same  past  there 
sight.    If  Jesus  was  not  the  Christ;  if  there  was  another  great  idea — the  faith  of  Abra- 
was  no  real  historical  connection  between  ham — which,  as  not  emanating  from  Moses, 
the  carpenters  son  and  preyious  crises  in  the  immediate  founder  of  tbe  nation,  was  too 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  previous  states  often  omitted  from  the  group  of  Messianic 
of  the  national  mind,  and  previously  nttered  Tories.    This  omission  was  most  injurious, 
phraseology  of  iu  great  Teachers ;  if  the  one  sinee  it  tended  to  restrict  the  national  hope 
did  not  fulfil  what  the  other  prepared ;  if  to  a  mere  Jewish  range  of  thought,  and  so  to 
there  was  not  a  necessary  connection  be-  occasion  the  rejection  of  the  Lord's  Christ, 
tween  Moses  and  Jesus;, if  the  cause  of  the  In  the  line  of  David,  however,  as,  under 
appearance  and  triumph  of  the  latter  is  not  these  circumstances,  was  natural,  was  the 
to  be  found  in  the  enterprise,  the  writings,  future  Deliverer  to  appear — slanguage  which 
and  the  polity  of  the  former;  if  the  last  great  may  sometimes  denote  that  the  Messiah  was 
Prophet  and  Teacher  had,  in  truth,  no  pre-  to  be  allied  to  that  great  idol  of  the  nation 
decessor  who  '  saw  his  gloiy  and  spake  of  rather  in  spirit  and  aim  than  in  mere  carnal 
him/ — then  was  the   oomer  -  stone  of  the  lineage  (Is.  ii.  6,  7 ;  comp.  iv.  2 ;  lii.  13 — 
church  laid  on  the  sand,  and  not  on  the  rock,  liii. ;  Iv. ;  Ix. ;  Ixii.   Esekiel  zxxiv.  23,  ieq, ; 
the  world  was  converted  to  a  falsehood,  and  zzzviL  21,  ieq,    Jer.  xziii.  5,  aeq. ;  zzx.  9 ; 
the  current  of  a  civilisation  that  stretches  zxxiiL  16.   Hosea  iii.  5.   Zech.  iii.  6).    The 
back  for  all  but  twenty  centuries,  and  now  more,  therefore,  the  diurch  and  state  has- 
promises  to  give  a  new  and  brighter  aspect  tened  to  decay,  the  more  did  the  prophets 
to  the  whole  world,  has  its  origin  and  source  announce,  and  the  minds  of  good  men  re- 
either  in  nothing  or  an  empty  misconception,  ceive,  words  of  comfort  and  joy  in  regard  to 
After  this  statement  of  general  principles,  the  future  (Haggai  ii.  6 — ^9,  21 — ^23.   Zech. 
we  proceed  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  the  doc-  ii.  0 — 13 ;  vi.  12,  18.  Mai.  iii.  1 — 6),  which 
trine   of    Scripture    respecting  the    Christ,  promised  not  merely  a  restoration   of  the 
That  he  was  expressly  named  in  the  Old  theocracy,  but  a  period  of  virtue,  innocence, 
Testament  cannot  be  asserted.     Indeed,  the  pure  rehg^on,  and  general  prosperity,  em- 
more  distinct  any  description  of  a  spiritual  bracing  other  nations    besides    the    Jews. 
Lord  and  Saviour  had  been,  the  less  fitted  Therefore,  together  with  tbe  establishment 
were  it  to  work  on  the  carnal  minds  of  a  yet  of  the  throne  of  David  and  return  firom  cap- 
unprepared  people.    In  at  least  the  earliest  tivity  in  Babylon  (Esek.  xxxvii.  21.   Is.xi.), 
ages,  therefore,  we  can  expect  to  find  nothing  also  a  yet  inexperienced  felicity  in  the  union 
more  than  dim  intimations  of  future  good,  of  the  two  branches  of  the  divided  nation 
more  or  less   intimately  connected  with  a  (JoeliiL   Amos  ix.  12,  ssf .   Mic  iv.7;  v.3), 
divinely-commissioned  personage.     Such  an  a  hope  was  given  of  such  a  general  reform a- 
intimation  has  been  found  in  the  promise  tion  of  manners,  that  the  last  vestiges  of  ido- 
that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  latry  should  be  obliterated  and  the  Creator 
the  serpent's  head  (Qen.  iii.  15).    To  the  alone  adored  (Hos.  ii.  18 — ^23;  iii.  5.   Zeph. 
patriarchs  the  promise  became   more  defi-  iii.  0,  teq*),  so  that  justice  and  truth  should 
nite,  and  at  the  same  time  assumed  a  uni-  prevail  (Is.  xxxii.  Esekiel  xxxvi.  25,  seq.) ; 
▼ersality  of   application  which   the  gospel  Jehovah  be  again  favourable  to  his  people 
only  is  fitted  to  carry  into  effect  (Gen.  xii.  (Micah  vii.  14,  t9q,    Zeph.   iii.  15,  je^.)  ; 
3 ;  xviii.  18 ;  xxii.  18 ;  xxviii.  14).     Through  true  religion  be  more  and  more  propagated, 
much  suffering  and  many  struggles,  the  glory  and  established  for  ever  (Is.  liv.  18,  M9. ; 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  culminated  in  the  time  Ix.  Zech.  xii.  6,  uq. ;  xiii.),  involving  con- 
of  David.     The  insufficiency  of  mere  earthly  versions  from  the  OentUe  world  (xiv    16, 
good  was,  however,  exemplified  in  the  dark  m^.)*    ^^  Daniel  especially  is  described  an 
ending  of  the  reign  of  his  successor;  and  ideal  or  fifth   kingdom,  which,  under  one 
with  the  division  of  the  kingdom  under  Re-  termed  '  the  Son  of  Man'  (vii.  13, 14),  should 
hoboam   began   that    discipline   of   sorrow  comprise  all  nations  (ii.  44 ;  vii.  27),  and, 
which  was  titted,  and  graciously  designed,  after  much  trouble,  issue  in  perpetual  hap- 
to  direct  the  affections  of  the  nation  to  a  piness  to  many  (xii.  1—4). 
high  and  durable  good,  and  so  to  develop  That  some  great  Teacher  and  Lord  was 
and    elevate    the    Messianic    expectations,  expected  to  appear  in  the  worid  about  the 
With  such  a  past  as  then  was  possessed  by  time  of  the  first  Roman  emperors,  is  clear 
the  Israelites,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  from  various  evidence.     Philo,  an  Alexan- 
their  minds  directed  to  a  bright  future  day,  drine  Jew  (1  A.  C),  who  did  much  to  intro- 
in  which  perfect  obedience  should  bring  per-  duce  the  allegorical  method  of  mterpreting 
feet  peace.     That  past  contained  two  great  the  Scriptures,  speaks,  in  regard  to  Numb. 
Ideas— the  law  as  given  by  Moses,  and  the  xxiv.  7,  of  a  man  who,  arising  as  a  general 
theocracy  as  established  and  honoured  by  and  conqueror,  should  subdue  great  nations, 
David.    Hence  the  future  golden  age  was  but  in  general  places  the  hope  of  brighter 
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days  in  the  c  mvereion  of  the  minda  of  the  far-reaching  and  loft^  promises  made  to 

people  to  virtue  and  piety.    Josephus  states  Abraham  (Lake  i.  73,  74) ;  the  forgiveness 

that  the  Jews  were  elated  to  undertake  the  of  sins  (Matt  L  21 ;  comp.  Ezekiel  xxxvi. 

war  against  the  Bomans  by  an  oracle  found  25)  ;  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 

in  their  sacred  writings,  to  the  effect  that  heaven  (Matt.  iiL  2.  Mark  L 14 ;  comp.  Dan. 

*  about  that  time,  a  native  of  their  country  vii.  17,  18) ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
should  become  governor  of  the  habitable  (Luke  xiv.  14.  1  Cor.  xv.) ;  the  conquest  of 
world'  (Jew.  War.,  vi.  5,  4)  —  a  prophecy  Satan  (Apocxx.  10,14, 10.  Matt  zzv.  41); 
which  the  writer,  in  his  adulation  of  the  and  life  everlasting  (Apoc.  juc.  12  — 15). 
Romans,  applied  to  Vespasian.  From  the  From  which  passages  it  appears  that  the 
same  authority  we  leam,  partly  in  the  ap-  kingdom  of  heaven,  already  prepared  by  the 
pearanoe  of  several  pretenders  to  civil  and  discipline  of  ages,  and  being  in  entire  har- 
religious  power,  partly  in  express  statements,  mony  with  the  essential  aims  and  tendencies 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  age  were  of  the  Mosaic  and  patriarchal  religion,  was 
greatly  agitated  with  vague  but  very  power-  founded  by  Jesus  while  on  earth,  but  more 
ful  expectations  connected  with  some  great  illnstrioosly  settled,  extended,  and  raised, 
one  whose  advent  was  at  hand.  Passing  by  after  he  had  passed  into  the  world  of  spirits 
the  evidence  of  the  Talmud,  whose  date  is  and  taken  his  seat  at  the  powerftd  right  hand 
open  to  question,  we  cite  the  words  used  by  of  God,  where  he  reigns  till  he  shall  have 
Suetonius  (died  eir,  A.  D.  117),  who,  in  his  made  his  benign  empire  universal,  and  God 
Life  of  Vespasian  (died  A.  D.  78),  says^  shall  be  all  in  all.    Viewed  in  these  broad 

*  There  had  been  for  a  long  time  all  over  the  lights,  Jesus  appears  with  full  force  of  evi- 
East,  a  firmly-believed  opinion  that,  accord-  dence  to  have  been  God's  Messiah,  and  his 
ing  to  the  decrees  of  Destiny,  some  one  religion  is  obviously  the  natural,  and,  in  the ' 
coming  out  of  Judea  would  obtain  the  em-  progress  of  oivilisation,  the  inevitable  com- 
pire  of  the  world'  (iv.).  Tacitus  (died  ctr.  pletion  end  fulfilment  of  preceding  dispensa- 
A.D.  99)  speaks  to  the  same  effect  (Hist,  v.     tions  (Matt  v.  17,  Meq.). 

13)  : — *  The  generality  had  a  strong  impres-  These  are  views  the  validity  of  which  will 
sion  that  it  was  set  down  in  the  ancient  be  appreciable  by  ordinary  readers  of  the 
writings  of  the  priests,  that  at  that  very  time  New  Testament,  provided  tfiey  have  '  honest 
the  East  should  obtain  predominance,  and  that  hearts'  (Luke  vlii.  15),  so  long  as  that  vo- 
persons  coming  irom  Judea  would  gain  pos-  lume  shall  exist,  and  the  great  bearings  of 
session  of  the  world.    These  mysterious  in-  history  shall  be  open  before  men's  eyes.    A 
timations  presignified  Vespasian  and  Titus,  more  minute  detail  of  correspondences  be- 
But  the  common  people,  after  the  manner  of  tween  what  the  Messiah  was  and  what  prophecy 
human  desires,  having  appropriated  to  them-  intimated  he  should  be,  is  not  without  value, 
selves  this  vast  grandeur  ot  the  fates,  were  if  any  part  of  it  also  requires  for  ite  veriftca- 
not  led,  even  by  Uieir  sufferings,  to  the  truth.'  tion  researches  of  a  less  popular  kind.    Ac- 
The  evangelists  offer  similar  evidence,  thus  cording  to  those  representations,  the  Mes- 
showing  their  own   agreement  with  inde-  siah,  who  was  to  appear  490  years  after  the 
pendent  authorities,  and  confirming  the  &et  rebidlding  of  the  temple  (Daniel  ix.  24,  teq. 
now  under  the  reader^s  notice.    Not  only  do  Luke  iL  1),  was  of  the  family  of  David  (Is. 
they  speak  of  and  imply  a  prevalent  expecta-  xi.  1.  Matt  L),  bom  at  Bethlehem  (Mieah 
tion  of  the  Messiah,  but  employ  terms  which  v.  2,  S.  Matthew  ii.  ],  6.  John  vii.  42),  of  a 
show  the  oppressed  eondition  of  the  Jewish  Virgin  (Is.  vii.  14.    Matt  L  18,  25.   Luke  L 
people,  and  the  strong  manner  in  which  the  26 — 35;   ii.  6 — 11).     Being  preceded  by 
hearte  of  good  and  enlightened  men  were  John  the  Baptist  (Mai.  iii.  1.  Is.xl.  8.  Matt 
fixed  on  his  advent;  making  it  clear  that  the  iii.  1—S,    Mark  i.  1—8),  he  was  to  preach 
foremost  minds  of  the  age  looked  and  longed  the  gospel  (It.  Ixi.  1 — 3.   Luke  viii  1) ;  to 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  ite  glory,  and  work  miracles  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  0.    Matt  xi.  5. 
the  light  of  the  Gentiles  (Luke  ii  25—32).  Luke  vii.  21,  22)  ;  to  be  triumphantly  re- 
His   triumph  was  to  be  preceded  by  evil  ceived  (Zeoh.  ix.  9.  Matt  xxi.  ] — 7) ;  to  be 
times  (Matthew  xxiv.  7—12,  21.   1  Cor.  vii  then  betrayed  (Zech.  xi.  12,  13.    John  xiii 
26.  2  Tim.  ui  1 ;  comp.  Dan.  xii.) ;  also  by  18),  maltreated  (Is.  L  6.  Matthew  xxvi.  08), 
false  doctrine  and  false  teachers,  generalised  derided  (Ps.  xxii.  Matt  xxvii  43),  treated 
under  the  name  of  Antichrist  (1  John  iil8 ;  as  an  evil-doer  (Is.  liii.  12.    Mark  xv.  28), 
iv.  a.  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  8,  9) ;  and  his  way  was  his  clothes  divided  by  lot  (Ps.  xxii.  18.  John 
to  be  prepared  by  a  forerunner  (John  i  19,  xix.  24).    After  his  humiliation  he  was  to 
feq.  Mai.  iv.  5.   Matt  xvii  10,  11),  who  was  rise  from  the  dead  (Ps.  xvi  9—11.    Acte  ii. 
to  attest  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Messiah's  31),  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  (Ps.  xxiv. 
kingdom  by  turning  men  from  wickedness  7 — 10.    Acts  i.  -9),  whenee  he  was  to  pour 
to  true,  practical  religion  (iii  2).   Among  the  out  his  spirit  on  all  flesh  (Joel  ii  28 — 32. 
acts  to  be  performed  by  the  Messiah  were,  the  Acte  ii  2 — 4,  16—21),  so  as  to  convert  the 
restoration  of  the  Davidioal  kingdom,  clearly  world  (Is.  xlix.  6 — 8.    Acte  xiii  46—49). 
understood  in  a  higher  than  a  material  sense  A  knowledge   that  the  Messiah  was,  as 
(Acte  i  6),  implying  the  fulfilment  of  the  such,  a  king,  explains  scriptural  language, 
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and  lesda  ob  to  see  how  esriy  in  his  history  imlimit«a  In  ito  cflleMy.    Among  the  poiuti 

tho  MeMianifl  digoitj  wm  oonneoted  with  of  evidenoe,  soaie — saoh  as  those  which  for 

our  Lord  (Matt,  iL  2,  6).    Hsnos  ws  learn  their  ftiU  foroe  depend  on  states  of  mind 

the  force  of  the  interrogatory  in  zzyii.  XI,  tfiat  have  passed  away,  or  on  the  testimony 

and  of  the  title  put  on  his  cross  (37 ;  eomp.  of  the  senses    eannot,  in  the  natore  of  the 

30»  42) ;  also  of  the  acolamations  with  whiefa  ease,  address  ns  of  diese  later  times  in  the 

he  entered  Jerusalem  (Luke  xiz.  88),  as  well  same  manner  as  they  addressed  men  of  old ; 

as  the  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  pat  forth  by  otheis,  howeTcr,  such  as  the  proved  effiescy  of 

himself  (xxiii.  2).    This  elaim  must  have  the  Saviour's  doctrine,  its  incomparable  value, 

been  asserted  at  (he  beginning  of  his  minis-  its  endless  applicability,  the  loftiness,  sanetity, 

try,  since  it  was  recognised  in  its  eariiest  and  grandeur  of  his  soul — ^these  have  acquired 

periods  (John  i.  40 ;  eomp.  d9,  wf.,  41,  46),  and  eontinue  to  acquire  accumulating  force 

and  at  the  same  time  the  belief  therein  was  with  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  Oie  new  conditions 

expressly  sanctioned  by  Jesus  (00).    Indeed,  of  mind  and  new  states  of  society  into  which 

Lis  first  public  declaration  at  Nasareth  was  ChrtsUanity  enters,  and  whieh  it  is  found  to 

to  this  effect  (Lake  iv.  16,  ttq.;  eomp.  41,  elevate,  refine,  and  bless.    The  most  gene- 

48).  ral  as  well  as  the  most  prevailing,  not  to  say 

The  scriptural  proofs  of  the  Meesiahship  the  most  satisfactory,  of  all  the  argumente 
of  Jesus  and  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  msy  which  prove  (he  divinity  of  the  gospel,  mis- 
in  brief  be  stated  as  found  in,  L  verbal  attesta-  sion,  and  person  of  Jesus,  is  found  in  the 
tions  from  heaven  (Matthew  ilL  17 ;  zviL  5.  folt  efficacy  of  his  religion  In  answering  to 
John  xii.  38—80) ;  II.  his  own  distinct  de-  the  great  wants  of  the  human  soul,  pro- 
curations (John  V.  48;  xiL  44;  zvi.  26);  moting  its  highest  interests,  and  securing 
•III.  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  ite  purest,  ite  only  undecaying  good; — an 
(John  L  80,  §§q.),  and  of  his  own  disciples  argument  which  the  Saviour  himself  was 
(zvii.  8.  Matt.  z.  0.  Acts  U.  14,  t§q.) ;  IV.  the  first  to  propound  (John  viL  17),  but  the 
hi  his  many  wonderful  works,  agreeably  to  truth  and  force  of  which  have  been  experi- 
his  own  express  statements  (John  v.  86 ;  enced  by  every  true  disciple, 
z.  2d,  88.  Matt.  xi.  2—6) ;  Y.  in  his  pure,  The  Messiah  was  termed  *  flie  consolation 
lofty,  and  sanodfying  teachings  (Matt  viL  of  Israel/  Hence  Luke  ii.  25  is  to  be  ex- 
29;  xiii.  54.  Luke  iv.  32.  John  vii.  16);  plained.  The  phrase  was  so  common,  tliat 
YI.  in  his  bitter  sufferings  and  unparslleled  the  Jews  employed  it  In  swearing—*  As  (rue 
love  (John  zv.  18 ;  xviL— zix.) ;  YIl.  in  his  as  that  I  wish  to  see  the  consolation  of  Is- 
resurrection  and  ascension  (Bom.  L  4.  Acts  rael.'  In  the  Tslmud,  rabbi  Jndsh  Ben  Tab- 
i  8) ;  YIIL  in  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spi-  bai  is  reported  to  have  said,  *  As  true  as  that 
rit  (John  xvi.  7,  teq*  Aete  ii.)  ;  IX.  in  the  I  wish  to  see  the  consolation  (of  Israel), 
conversion  and  ministiy  of  the  spostle  Paul ;  have  I  punished  a  false  witness  with  death.' 
and,  X.  in  the  eonversion  of  Jews  snd  Gen-  Whereupon  Simeon  Ben  Shetach  replied, 
tiles  in  every  civilised  land.  '  As  true  as  that  I  wiafh  to  see  the  consols- 

These  several  lines  of  evidence  may  in  one  tion  (of  Israel),  hast  thou  shed  innocent 

view  be  said  to  be  all  neoessary  still,  as  means  blood.' 

and  instramente  of  a  vital  faith,  since  histo-  .  He  comet— but  not  in  regal  •nlendour  diett, 

lieally  they  sll  enter  into  the  oomhined  ar-  Ttie  haughty  diadem,  the  Tyiian  vest ; 

gument,  and  constitute  the  power  by  which,  5?L*»°*'* J"  *?™S'  ■n-fl:lMiou«  from  sfcr, 

under  God,  the  gospel  was  introduced  and  S?  **?'?  ^^  chieftain,  and  the  loid  of  war: 

made  prevalent  m  the  world.    But,  viewed  Be  peace  on  earth  before  the  Prince  of  Peace ! 

in  themselves  individually,  they  vary  to  ns  in  Diseaae  and  anguiah  tul  hia  blest  control, 

their  evidential  cogency  as  thev  vary  in  their  i!^J^**^"n«  *«"?•  "*?^,?,"i*  tortured  aoul ; 

«.*.,•«      »pi,->  — — .^-  _  ^# -V     a     '           u-  u  The  beam*  of  gladncM  hell'B  dark  cairea  lUumc, 

nature.    The  very  view  of  the  Saviour  which  And  Mercy  brSoda  above  the  distant  gloom.' 
now  occupies  our  thoughts,  namely,  the  Mes- 

siahsbip  of  Jesus,  is  Jewish  in  ite  origin  and  METE  YARD,   a  measuring  rod,  is   the 

in  ite  evidence ;  though  it  involves  a  great  rendering,  in  Lev.  xix.  35,  of  a  word,  mid- 

truth,  which  was  equally  designed  and  fitted  dah  (L.  metior,  *  I  measure '),  which  denotes 

for  all  sges,  namely,  that  Jesus,  under  divine  the  employment  of  measures  of  length.  Comp. 

guidance,  with  divine  attestetions  and  divine  Esekiel  xl.  8,5.  Zechariah  ii.  1.    Justice  in 

powers,  revealed  the  will  of  God  and  the  weighte  and  measures  was  strictly  enjoined 

rights,  duties,  and  destiny  of  man,  in  such  a  by  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36).    Comp.  Matt 

manner  as  to  redeem  believers  from  sin,  and  vii.  2,  and  see  Mohct,  Wxiohts,  and  Mea- 

reconcile  them  in  faith  and  love  to  the  hea-  subbs. 

venly  Father.    This  grand  verity  John  pre-  METHUSELAH,  eon  of  Enoch  and  fa- 

sented  to  the  world  in  his  Gospel,  and  Paul  ther  of  Lamech  (Gen.  v.  21,  ieq.  1  Chroiii- 

iu  his  preaching  and  EpisUes,  disrobed  of  eles  i.  3.    Luke  iii.  37),  is  recorded  to  have 

ite  more  Jewish  investments,  and  with  all  reached  the  age  of  060  years.    The  sacred 

the  generality  in  stetement  and   evidence  books   of  the  Brahmins  assign  to  human 

that  is  calculated  to  make  the  religion  of  the  life  before  the  flood  a  duration  of  a  thousand 

Son  of  God  universal  in  ite  prevaleQfi$  and  years,     Josephus  declare  (Antiq.  L  8,  0) 
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tbat  all  Chaldee,  Egyptian,  and  PhcBnloiui  Indah,  who  li?ed  in  th«  dajs  of  Jehooba- 

writmgs  lesCifjr  the  aame.    lodeed,  the  tradi-  phat  (dr.  917 — 889  A.  C),  by  whom  he  wm 

tions  of  nearly  all  peoplee  apeak  of  a  golden  hated  beoaoae  he  did  not  prophesy  good  eou- 

age  when  men,  in  leading  a  life  of  inno-  eeniing  the  guilty  monaNh.     Having  fow- 

eence,  remained  Tery  long  on  the  earth.  (old  defeat  from  the  8yri«ia,  and  the  death 

MIGAH  (H.  kumbU),  the  sixth  of  die  of  Ahab,king  of  Israel,  in  opposition  to  the 
minor  prophets,  the  Moraeihite  (Mareehah ;  false  piedict&Qas  of  Zedekiah,  son  of  Chen* 
Josh.  zv.  44?),  prophesied  in  the  di^s  oi  nah,  he  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter, 
Jotham,  Ahai,  and  Heaekiah  (Micah  LI;  put  into  prison,  to  be  fed  with  bread  and 
comp.  Jer.  zxri  18),  appearing  somewhat  water  of  d&ietion  (1  Kinga  xzii). 
later  (dr.  760—730  A.O.)  than  laaish.  Ho-  MIGHMASH  (H.),  a  town  and  pass  in 
sea,  and  Amos,  whose  contemporary  he  was;  ihe  territoiy  of  Benjamin,  in  the  Tieinily  of 
so  many  warning  yoieea  did  Ood  raiae  np,  as  Bamah,  nine  Boman  miles  north  of  ^eru- 
the  wickedness  and  folly  of  his  people  grew  salem  (1  flam.  xiii.  S,  0, 11, 16,  38),  is  the 
dark  and  thieatoning.  His  words,  which  now  deserted  Mukhma$t  lying  three  hours 
are  misoellaneoos  and  obserre  little  arrange-  and  a  half  north-east  of  that  capital }  comp. 
ment,  were  addressed  alike  to  Israel  and  Is.  x.  38.  Miohmaah  is  part  of  a  defile  run- 
Jndah,  who  are  both  reproved  for  their  sins,  ning  north  and  east,  and  ^Bonnecting  Jerusa- 
by  reason  of  which  they  are  enduring  great  lem  with  Shechem.  Cockayne  (Hist  of  the 
distress  (comp.  3  Kings  xv,  39, 87.  3  Chron.  Jews,  p.  80)  says,  '  Mount  Ephraim,  which 
xxviiL  5).  Of  the  ciicumstanoes  of  Micah's  divided  Jodea  from  8amaris»  is  traversed  by 
life  end  of  his  death,  nothing  is  eartainly  no  other  practicable  pasa ;  and  thia,  there- 
known.  According  to  tradition,  he  onderw  fore,  ia  the  only  meana  of  communication, 
went  the  death  of  a  martyr.  We  find  it  used  by  Joshua  and  Titus,  by  Ja- 

The  book  of  Misah  may  be  divided  into  cob,  by  Joab,  by  modem  travellers.  Some- 
three  parts :  L  rebukes  from  Jehovah  against  times  it  expands,  and  allows  space  for  one 
both  kingdoms  on  account  of  their  idolatry  of  two  towns ;  sometimes  it  contracts  to  a 
and  other  sins,  especially  against  great  men  very  narrow  passage ;  at  one  place  the  road 
and  felse  prophets,  for  their  in^jimtice  and  is  cut  with  great  labour  over  a  precipice, 
lies  (i. — ^iij.) ;  II.  prophecies  of  a  hsfqiier  The  importance  of  this  defile  appears  tnm 
period  (iv.  v.);  III.  lamentations  over  the  the  nsmes  of  the  towns  in  it  Six  miles  north 
unthsnkftilness  of  the  Jews,  and  over  the  little  of  Jerusalem  was  Gibeah,  with  Bamah ;  then 
good  of  admonitions,  with  a  prospect  of  a  Miohmaah  and  the  passage  of  Biiclunash, 
better  future  (vL  vii.).  A  tenrible  descrip-  between  the  two  rocks  Boxes  and  Bench ; 
tion  of  the  sins  of  the  heads  of  the  people  is  next  Beltiel,  Bethaveu,  and  Ai,  twelve  miles 
given  in  ii.  1,  3;  iii  11,  which  is  relieved  from  Jerusalem;  then  Oophna,  fifteen  miles, 
by  a  pleasing  prospect  in  iv.  1 — 8.  The  com-  Five  miles  beyond  Oophna,  ttie  ravine  ex- 
parative  woi&ilesBness  ascribed  to  mere  sacri-  pands  into  the  spacious,  fertile,  sad  deli- 
flees  in  vi.  1 — 8,  shows  that,  amid  evil  and  oious  vslley  of  Samaria.  This  pass,  from 
suffering,  the  higher  mind  of  the  nation  had  Jerusalem  to  its  outlet,  ia  twenty-one  miles 
been  much  developed,  and  '  the  way  of  the  in  length.  Nearer  to  Jerusalem  then  Gi- 
Lord '  greatly  prepared.  His  advent  is  fore-  beah,  not  perhaps  on  the  road,  but  still  on 
told  in  iv.  1, 3;  v.  I ;  also  a  period  when  the  north  side,  were  Mispeh,  the  gathering 
happiness  should  ensue  firom  obedience,  in  place  of  the  Israelites ;  Nob,  the  city  of 
vii.  18 — ^30 ;  end  tbat  dispersion  of  the  Jews  the  priests ;  and  Anathoth,  the  birth-place  of 
among  the  nations,  in  v.  7,  8,  which  was  to  Jeremiah.  The  public  highwi^  lay  along 
be  attended  by  the  conversion  of  the  world  the  bottom  of  the  valley;  and  by  this  route 
(iv.  1—4),  though  these  topics  are  intimately  Isaiah  describes  the  approach  of  a  hostile 
mixed  up  with  Uie  Babylonish  captivity,  the  army,  and  marks  the  situation  of  the  towns 
return  back  into  Palestine,  and  other  conse-  very  dearly  (z.  38).  The  sides  of  the  nar- 
quences  (v.  5,  6).  This  book  is  referred  to  row  valley  were  <xnee  clothed  with  most  luxn- 
ia  the  following  places  of  the  New  Testa-  riant  vineyards.  The  soil  for  the  vines  was 
ment: — Matt  ii.  5,6.  John  vii.  42;  comp.  carried  up  the  mountain  declivitiea  by  the 
Mic.  V.  3.  peasants,  and,  to  prevent  its  being  washed 

Another  Mictth  was  an  Kphraimite,  who  down  by  rains,  was  kept  up  by  little  wslls, 

made  from  silver  shekels  at  his  disposal  an  which  Badzivil  in  1588,  and  Manndrell  in 

idol,  over  whose  worship,  established  in  his  1697,  saw  rising  one  above  another,  like 

own  house,  he  set  a  Levite,  thus  thinking  lo  rows  of  seats  in  a  theatre,  even  up  to  the 

secure  the  favour  of  Jehovah.  The  image  was  very  summits.     The  modem  com-grounda 

taken  from  him  by  a  party  of  Danites  who  are  terraced  in  the  same  mauner.'    Compare 

went  and  settled  at  Laiah,  which  they  colled  Olln,  L  884 ;  and  Bobinson,  ii.  149. 
Dan  ( Judg.  zvii  xviiL),  by  which  means  this        MIBIANITES,  on  Arab   tribe,  descend- 

place  was  prepared  for  Uie  idolatrous  wor-  ants  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  through  their 

ahip  then  established  by  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  fourth  son,  Midion  (Gen.  xxv.  3,  4),  whose 

xii.  39).  exact  locality  is  not  easily  fixed,  since,  like 

A  third  Micah  (Micaiah)  was  a  son  of  the  modern  Bedouins,  these  eons  of  the  de- 
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sert  wandered  up  and  down  as  convenience,  Raamses  which  was  built  by  the  children  of 

or  even  humonr,  dictated.   They  are  first  met  Israel,  and  which,  iB  mockery  and  to  per- 

with  as  merchantmen,  carrying  from  Gilead  petnate  the  memory  of  their  servitnde,  Uiey 

(Arabia  Felix  ?),throagh  Ganaan,8pices  down  were  compelled  by  their  oppressors  to  name 

to  Egypt  (Gen.  zzzriL  25,  ieq.).  Next  we  find  from  their  own  language '  (105).     The  pro- 

them  under  the  sacerdotal  prince  Jethro  (Ex.  bability  that  the  right  position  is  here  as- 

XTiii.  l),the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  in 'the  signed   to  these  two    'treasure    cities,*  is 

landofMidian,' in  that  part  of  Arabia  Petnsft  increased  by  the  fut  that  they  would,  if 

that  bordered  on  Egypt  (ii.  15,  teq.),  whence,  thus  placed,  protect  the  two  extremities  of 

under  Moses  himsdf,  a  portion  of  them  the  exposed  side  of  the  Delta.    It  would, 

extended  their  wanderings  as  far  as  '  the  however,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  hie- 

monntain  of  God,  Horeb'  (iii  1).    From  roglyphics  if  Migdol,  instead  of  being  identi- 

the  west  we  are  canned  to  Uie  east  side  of  fled  with  Baamses,  were  held  to  be  a  part 

Jordan,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of  Moab,  they  of  the  general  coontry  so  called :  thus,  Mig- 

•re  defeated  by  the  Edomites  at  a  vexy  early  dol  of  (or  in)  Baamses.    See  Wahdxbino. 
period  (Genesis  xxxri.  85),  and  where  tibey        MILE.  See  Mombt,  Wbiobts,  and  Mba- 

ally  themselves  with  Moab  against  the  Is-  subbs. 

radites,  whom  they  polluted  with  licentious  MILETUS,  an  eminent  commereial  sea- 
rites,  for  which  they  received  condign  punish-  port  and  city,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia, 
ment  (Numb.  xxii. — xxv.).  Permanent  hos-  south-east  of  Ephesus  (S  Tim.  iv.  20),  where 
tility  seems  to  have  ensued ;  for  the  Midian-  Paul  delivered  to  the  eldera  of  Ephesus  a 
ites,  aided  by  other  semi-barbarous  hordes,  touching  address  (Act8xx.l5,w9.).  Miletus 
carried  their  marauding  arms  as  far  as  Jez>  •  sent  out  many  colonies  and  produced  distin- 
reel,  and  kept  Israel  for  seven  years  under  guished  men,  though  at  a  later  period  its 
thek  yoke,  till  it  was  broken  by  Gideon  inhabitants  were  notorious  for  luxury  and 
(Judg.  vL;  comp.  Is.  ix.  4.  Ps.  IxxxilL  9).  licentiousness.  The  overflowing  waters  of 
They  are  mentioned  after  this  only  once  as  the  river  Meander  has  converted  the  locality 
Arab  tradera  (Is.  Ix.  6).  In  their  histoiy  into  little  better  than  a  marsh, 
they  aftord  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  MILK,  as  was  natural  among  a  pastoral 
these  wandering  hordes  united  commeree  people,  entered  largely  into  the  food  of  the 
and  war.  A  city  Madian,  according  to  the  Hebrew  people.  Hence  by  Isaiah  it  is  asso- 
Arabian  geographer,  Edriai,  lay  in  the  mid-  ciated  with  wine,  and  the  two  are  used  figura- 
dle  ages  in  ruins,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  tively  of  high  spiritual  good  (Iv.  1).  In 
Elanitio  gulf,  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Bed  connection  with  honey,  it  described  the  rich 
sea;  whence  we  might  place  the  land  of  Mi-  productiveness  of  Palestine  (Exodus  iii.  8, 
dian  between  Arabia  Felix  and  the  country  17).  It  was,  partly  sweet,  partly  thick  or 
of  Moab.  Comp.  I  Kings  xL  18.  But  the  curdled,  set  before  guests  (Genesis  xviii.  8. 
tribe  may  have  been  divided  into  several  Judg.  v.  25).  The  milk  of  goats  (Proverbs 
hordes,  having  difiierent  districts  for  their  xxvii.  27)  was  preferred.  Sour,  curdled  milk 
head-quarten.  At  firat,  the  Midianites  were  is  still  with  the  Orientals  a  favourite  article 
governed  by  eldera  (Numb.  xxii.  4) ;  hadgra-  of  food,  and  is  brought  to  market  in  large 
dations  of  rank ;  then  came  under  kingly  go-  quantities.  According  to  the  Levitical  law, 
vemment  (xxv.  15, 18 ;  xxxL  8) ;  and  were  nu-  a  kid  was  not  to  be  boiled  in  its  mother's 
merous,  wealthy,  and  powerful  (Judg.  vi  5,  milk  (Exod.  xxiiL  19),  nor  ofiered  before  it 
7;  viiL  21,  26).  Their  national  god  was  was  eight  days  old,  nor  were  the  mother  and 
Baal-peor,  whose  rites  were  polluted  by  sen-  young  one  to  be  killed  in  one  day  (Lev.  xxii. 
suali^  (Numb.  xxv.  18).  27, 28).  These  laws  were  designed  to  soften 
MIGDOL  (H.  a  tower  or  fortification),  a  manners.  Milk  as  a  metaphor  denotes  that 
town  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  I),  not  far  from  which  is  pure  and  nutritious  (1  Peter  ii.  2)  ; 
the  western  arm  of  the  Bed  sea  (Exodus  xiv.  also,  as  being  the  nutriment  of  the  young, 
2.  Numb,  xxxiii.  7),  the  northern  boundary  the  mere  rudimental  parts  of  religion  (1  Cor. 
of  Upper  Egypt  (Exekiel  xxix.  10).    Osbum,  iii.  2). 

identifying  Migdol  with  Baamses,  one  of  the         MILL,  a  word  found  in  the  Indo-Germanic 

treasure  cities  (Pithom  being  the  other),  en-  tongues,  representing  in  Exod.  xL  5.  Numb, 

deavours  to  show  that  Migdol  was  not  far  xi.  8.    Deut.  xxiv.  6.    Is.  xlvii.  2.   Jer.  xxv. 

from  the  gulf  of  Suez,  forming  the  south-  10,  a  Hebrew  word  whose  dual  (denoting  two) 

eastern,  while  Pithom,  which  he  finds  to  be  form  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  reference 

the  Coptic  name  for  Damietta,  formed  the  is  made  to  a  hand-mill,  consisting  of  a  large 

north-eastern  stronghold  for  the  protection  nether  stone,  and  an  upper  one  of  less  size 

of  Goshen,  and  generally  the  eastern  lh>ntier  (Deut.  xxiv.  6).     This  upper  stone  was  pcr- 

of  Lower  Egypt,  from  the  hostile  invasions  of  forated  so  as  to  admit  the  grain,  and  a  handle 

the  Canaanites.     His  reason  for  identifying  by  which  it  was  turned  round  on  the  lower,  so 

Baamses  and  Migdol  is,  that  over  the  picture  as  to  perform  the  operation  of  grinding.    So 

of  a  fort  he  finds  this  hieroglyphic  inscrip-  important  an  article  of  Aimitnre  was   the 

tion — *  Migdol  Baamses,'  or.  *  the  fortified  mill,  that  Moses  forbad  it  to  be  taken  as  a 

city  of  Baamses      *  DoubQess  this  was  the  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6).     The  scriptural  pas- 
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Mgee  bearing  on  the  subject  are  in  accord-  round  with.  This  handle  the  one  thmst  to 
ance  with  facts  observed  at  the  present  day.  the  other  saccessively,  so  tamiDg  the  top 
In  Matt  xxiT.  44  we  read  these  words,  in-  stone  on  the  bottom  one  and  grinding  the 
tended  to  intimate  that  at  the  coming  of  the  com,  while  with  their  left  hands  the  wo- 
eyil  day  spoken  of,  the  ordinaiy  occupations  men  constantly  ftunished  a  fresh  supply  of 
of  life  would  be  going  forward  in  their  usual  grain '  (Matt.  zxiT.  14). 
train :  *  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  At  a  fair  held  erery  Tuesday  in  the  khan 
mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  of  Hasbeiya,  on  the  western  side  of  Hermon, 
left'  (Luke  xvii.89).  The  labour,  as  severe,  Thomson  saw  exposed  for  sale  fifty  pair  of 
is  often  relieved  by  song.  Accordingly,  we  find  millstones  which  were  made  of  the  porous 
among  the  threatened  consequences  of  the  in-  lava  of  the  Hauran.  They  had  been  brought 
▼aaion  of  Nebuchadneuar  these  expressive  thither  by  Bedouin  Arabs, 
words :  *  I  will  take  from  them  the  voice  of  MILLET,  the  common  Panieum  Mt7ia- 
mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  eeum,  is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  dohghan  in  Ezekiel  iv.  0.  Millet,  ranked  by 
the  sound  of  the  millstones,  and  the  light  of  botanists  among  the  grasses,  though  it  has 
the  candle'  (Jer.  xxv.  10 ;  comp.  Bev.  xviiL22).  been  known  to  reach  the  height  of  eighteen 
Work  of  the  kind  was  performed  by  persons  feet,  is  an  annual,  with  a  stalk  resembling 
in  humble  condition;  thus  in  Ezod.  xi.  0,we  a  jointed  reed,  and  yielding  a  great  number 
find  these  words — *from  the  first-bom  of  of  small  grains  on  a  spike  at  the  top  of  the 
Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  to  the  stalk.  In  tlie  East,  millet  is  used  as  food 
first-bom  of  the  maid-servant  that  is  behind  for  men,  but  in  Europe,  mostly  for  feeding 
the  mill ;'  and  so,  in  order  to  depiet  the  poultry  and  domestic  animals, 
degradation  and  social  ruin  of  Babylon,  the  MILLO  (H./orl),  a  tower  at  or  near  She- 
prophet  tauntingly  says  to  that  proud  city,  ehem  (Judges  ix.  0,  20),  also  a  stronghold 
'  Take  the  millstones  and  grind  meal '  (Is.  near  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  9.  I  Kings  ix.  10). 
xlvii.  2).  MINISTEB  (L.  a  tervant),  signifies  one 

In  Matt  xviiL  6,  our  Lord  speaks  of  a  who  waits  on  and  serves  another,  or  fulfils  an 

person's  being  east  into  the  sea  with  a  mill-  office,  such  as  performing  sacrifices  (Exod. 

stone  hung  to  his  neck.     Orotius  remarks  xxviii.  30) ;    or  showing  general  religious 

that  this  punishment  was  common  in  Syria,  obedience   (*  to  serve,*  fh>m  L.  servus,  '  a 

Suetonius  (Aug.  61)  relates  that  Augustus  slave;*  Is.  Ivi.  6) ;  also  in  being  a  teacher  of 

thus  punished  the  servants  of  Cains  G»sar  the  gospel  (I  Cor.  iii.  6.  I  Pet  iv.  11). 

for  their  misdeeds.  MINNITH,  a  city  on  the  border  of  the 

The  Arab  hand-mills  are  those  of  scrip-  Ammonites  (Judges  xi.  S3),  which  produced 

tural  times.    They  consist  of  two  stones>  very  superior  wheat  (Esek.  xxviL  17). 

about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  dia-  MINT  (L.  mtnta),  a  well-known  odori- 

meter,  lying  one  apon  the  other,  with   a  ferous  herb  (of  which  there  are  many  kinds), 

slight  convexity  between  them,  and  a  hole  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 

through  the  upper  to  reoeive  the  grain.    The  cultivated  in  gardens,  and,  though  inoonsi- 

lower  stone  is  fixed,  sometimes  in  a  sort  of  derable,  subject  to  tithes  (Matthew  xxiiL  23. 

cement,  which  rises  around  it  like  a  bowl,  Luke  xL  42).    The  Jews  are  said  to  have  in 

and  receives  the  meal  as  it  falls  from  the  former  times  strewed  this  plant  over  the 

stones.    The  upper  stone  is  turned  upon  the  floors  of  their  synagogues  on  account  of  its 

lower  by  means  of  an  upright  stick  fixed  in  fragrance. 

it  as  a  handle.    They  are  worked  by  women,  MIBACLES  are  in  the  New  Testament 

sometimes  one  alone,  sometimes  two  toge-  indicated  by  several  words,  the  right  under- 

ther.    The  female  kneels  or  sits  at  her  task,  standing  of  which  is  indispensable  to  what 

and  turns  the  mill  with  both  hands,  feeding  we  here  purpose,  namely,  to  draw  our  notion 

it  occasionally  with  one.  The  labour  is  hard,  of  a  miracle  solely  firom  the  Scriptures : — ^I. 

The  grating  sound  of  the  mill  is  heard  at  a  7%aiiinana,  used  only  once,  and  correctly  ren- 

distance,  indioating,  like  our  coffee -mills,  dered,  in  Matt  xxi.  15,  *  wonderful  things '— 

the  presence  of  a  family  and  of  household  an  import  which  is  cozrespondent  with  the 

life*  Latin  word  '  miracle/  a  wonder,  firom  miror, 

Clarke,  in  his  Travels,  has  this  passage  *  I  wonder.'  These  *  wonderful  things '  in- 
illustrative  of  our  subject :  *  Scarcely  had  we  eluded,  with  healing  the  blind  and  the  lame, 
entered  the  dwelling  intended  for  us  in  Na-  the  purification  of  tlie  temple.  The  term  is 
sareth,^  than  we  saw  in  the  oourt  two  women  of  a  general  nature,  and  its  chief  element 
preparing  meal,  to  make  bread  for  us,  in  a  is  tibat  of  wonder  or  astonishment  The 
manner  customary  in  this  country.  The  two  Jewish  authorities  were  struck  with  surprise 
women  sat  on  the  ground,  opposite  each  at  beholding  the  boldness  and  power  of  the 
other,  and  had  between  them  two  round,  flat  carpentei's  son  in  thus  acting  as  master  in 
stones,  like  the  querns  of  Scotland.  The  theirownpeculiar  province,  and  curing  other- 
upper  stone  had  in  the  middle  a  hole,  into  wise  incurable  maladies.  II.  DunameU,  lite- 
whioh  the  com  was  dropped,  and  at  the  side  rally  'powers,'  the  same  word  as  in  Matt  vi.  13 
a  wooden  handle,  standing  erect,  to  turn  it  is  rendeied  <  power'  (comp.  xxii.  20.    Mark 
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siii.lM),tnd,lMa«»raeClythtiithepreeedteg,  and  tik  how?  by  direet  or  indiicet,  ordl- 

imidatad  '  wondeifol  worln'  (Matt  tiL  39).  ntiy  or  •ifitaordintiy  meana  ?  by  sn  ixifhio- 

Thiaiaaganeral  termforaattingforAthaei-  tion  of  the  laws  of  natore?  or  a  saapen- 

traonUnary  deada  of  oar  Lord  (Matt  xi.  20,  aion  of  them  ?  or  the  intorrentioii  of  a  higher 

91,  98 ;  xiii  54,  08 ;  xIt.  9),  and  aacrlbaa  ayatem  of  law  7  by  a  pro-ordained  reault  of 

Ihoae  works  to  the  Divhie  hand  (Hark  xtL  aneh  higher  laws,  or  a  purely  exceptional  aet 

9A.    Luke  T.  17).    In  a  general  aenae,  the  performed  to  meet  a  speeial  need  f — we  gahi 

irtiole  gospel  is  thna  declaied  to  be  a  mira-  from  the  New  Testament  no  information,  and 

ele  (Bom  L  16),  aa  also  ia  Ohrlsl  himaelf  are  obvloualy  oanying  into  ita  pages  terms 

(1  Cor.  i.  94).    m.  Smaum,  '  tign*  (Matt  and  ideas  with  i^ioh  its  writers  hare  nothing 

xii.  88) ;  that  ia*  miraenlooa  atteaution  as  in  oommon.    He  who  would  learn  what  that 

from  Ood  to  man  (Mark  xri.  17),  and  ao  book  teaehea,  must  first  divest  his  mind  of 

*  eoniirming  the  word '  (90).  It  is  rendered  the  doetrines  and  phraseology  of  the  schools. 
'  miraele'  in  Luke  xxiii.  8.  John  IL  11»  18 ;  Bat  whOe  God  is  presented  as  the  sooroe  of 
la  the  word  wfaieh  John  prefera  (iii.  9 ;  It.  miraele,  are  not  other  powers — for  instance, 
48,  A».),  and  eompiehenda  <  wonders  and  demoniacal— apoken  of  as  able  to  perform, 
adghcy  deeds'  (9  Cor.  xiL  19).  IV.  Tsmto,  if  not  aotually  performing,  miracles  ?  That 
(oomp.  L.  tfrrea,  *I  frighten'),  'wonders'  aneh  an  opinion  was  canent  in  oar  Lord's 
(Matt  xxiT.  94) ;  similar  in  import  to  ihau-  day  ia  nnqaestionable ;  equally  so  that  traces 
aMuia,  only  denoting  a  stronger  imprssaion  of  it  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  It  ia 
on  the  mind  of  the  beholder  (comp.  Aota  IL  not  equally  clear  that  its  authority  sanctions 
19,  99).  Of  the  sixteen  times  this  word  is  the  oommon  notion.  The  passage  in  Matt 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  nine  are  found  xii.  97,  98,  may  be  merely  an  argumentum 
in  the  Book  of  Acta.  V.  £rgtt,  <  works,'  a  ge-  cd  Adminam ;  that  ia,  our  Lord  reasons  with 
neral  term  signiiying  acta  or  deeda,  yet  in  hia  enemiea  on  their  own  ground.  There  ia 
aome  inatanoes  applying  to  miraouloua  ope-  nothing  in  Maik  ix.  66  to  diatinguish  the 
lationa,  particularly  in  John's  Ck>spel  (Luke  exorcists  there  mentioned  from  the  ordinary 
zxiT.  19.  John  y.  90  ?  eleariy  in  ▼{!.  91 ;  aiaaa  of  cheats,  so  called,  nor  to  fix  on  Christ, 
eomp.  23 ;  see  also  x.  90 ;  xiv.  11.  Aota  tIL  if  on  hia  yet  ignorant  apostles,  the  belief  diat 
99).  Of  these  five  words,  three,  namely,  the  persona  spoken  of  were  really  casting  oat 
duiiaMisif,  temeia,  and  ergtt,  refer  ua  to  the  demons,  still  less  that  they  were  doing  so  by 
source  of  miraculous  exertions,  namely  Ood,  alliance  with  the  power  of  £Til.  The  claim 
who  employs  the  power,  glTca  the  sign,  and  preferred  in  Matt.  vli.  29  neither  emanates 
does  the  works ;  two,  thammatU  and  terata,  from,  nor  is  sanctioned  by,  the  authority  of 
dhvet  attention  to  the  eflbets  of  these  Divine  Ae  New  Testament  If  in  Matthew  xxiv.  94 
acta  on  the  mmda  of  men  in  creating  wonder  our  Lord  impliea  that  falae  propheta  would 
and  aatoniahment    Comp.  Mark  i.  97,  98.  really  show,  instead  of  attempting  to  *  show, 

This  development  of  foota  exhibite  mira-  great  aigns  and  wondera,*  yet  these  signs  and 

dee  tm  acta  of  Divine  power,  prodoeing  in  wondera  would  not  be  of  a  nature  to  deceive 

the  beholden  aurpriae,  amasement,  and  con-  persons  of  true  piety,  the  elect,  who  would 

viction.    Their  operation,  therefore,  ia  pri-  discern  their  unreality  and  discover  their 

marily  on  the  feelings.    Miracles  wen  an  aouroe.  And  thus  are  we  brought  to  another 

appeid  to  the  religious  sentiment  aa  well  aa  aeriptoral  idea,  which,  as  in  tlie  miracles  of 

to  the  logical  faculty.    Of  these  words,  that  Moses  in  contrast  wiA  those  of  the  Egyptian 

which  is  most  frequently  used  is  dunameit,  magicians,  so  in  the  general  woiking  of  the 

*  powers,'  whence  we  learn  that  the  predomi-  primitive  church  in  opposition  to  Satan  (9 
nant  conception  ot  a  miraele  with  the  writera  Theas.  ii.  9.  1  John  iii.  8),  we  find  the  Divine 
of  the  New  Testament  was,  that  they  were  power  combating  with  and  vanqai^iing  the 
manifestations  of  Divine  power.  As  such,  power  of  EviL  Hence  arises  a  distinction 
they  of  necessity  involved  the  exertion  of  between  Divine  and  demoniacal  power.  Tlie 
wisdom,  since  wisdom  is  the  only  true  source  (wo  are  distingaished  by  their  result;  the  fir&t 
of  power  (oomp.  Matthew  xxii.  99.  I  Cor.  L  is  triumphant,  the  second  overcome  and  kept 
94).  Under  the  guidance,  then,  of  the  Scrip-  down  (comp.  Exodus  vii.  10,  teq.  John  vii. 
tares,  we  leam  fhat  miracles  are  certain  81).  They  are  also  distingaished  by  an 
Divine  aete  wfaieh  arouse  and  astonish  the  internal  sense ;  ^e  man  of  Ood  knows  the 
bdiolder,  and,  by  awakening  his  religious  works  ot  Ood.  Accordin^y,  we  find  a 
emoUons,  confirm  the  teachings  of  Jeans  certain  atato  of  the  soul  often  required  by 
and  his  aposfies.  Three  elemento  are  here  our  Lord  as  a  pre-requisite  to  his  working  a 
presented  to  our  consideration,  on  which,  in  miraele ;  this  stote  is  denominated  *  faifii ' 
order  to  have  before  our  eyes  the  whole  of  (Matthew  ix.  99 ;  xv.  98),  the  want  of  which 
what  the  New  Testament  teaehea)  we  muet  prevented  Jesus  fit)m  doing  mighty  works, 
dwell  a  little  :^I.  the  souree  of  miracle ;  II.  aince  on  the  unbelieving,  appeals  to  the  reli- 
ite  operation  on  the  feelings;  III.  ito  evi-  gious  sentimettte  were  thrown  away  (Markvi. 
dential  charaeter.  The  aouroe  of  miraele  0,  6.  Matt  ziiL  08.  Marit  xvi.  14.  Heb.  iiL 
is  Ood.  This  ia  the  general  fanplic&tion.  19).  We  must  now,  then,  qualify  our  dcfi- 
If  we  go  beyond  this  general  statement)  nitfon  thus— ndraeles  are  woi^s,  shown  by 
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their  effeelB»  wad  moogiiiBecl  by  the  vri^ 
giootly  diiposed,  to  be  eiertfons  of  DiTioe 
power,  prodneia^  in  eaoii  persons  ssto- 
nisliiiienty  snd  eorroborsting  their  pious 
eonvielioiie  in  eoigiinotion  widi  express  in- 
struotioiis  (John  z.  25).  In  regard  to  II., 
Ihe  operation  of  miraeles  on  die  feelings  of 
speetators,  it  appears  ftom  what  has  been 
said  that  they  reqoire  a  predisposition,  a 
eertain  pre-existent  stale  of  general  religious 
sympathy.  This  state  had  in  onr  Lord's  day 
been  laigely  prodaeed  by  the  better  infin- 
enoes  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  aided  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  working  in  the  heart,  and, 
through  tihe  universe,  on  die  heart  (Rom.  L 
19.  John  vi.  44).  This  state^  when  already 
existing  even  in  aradimental  form,  miracles 
qoiokeued,  strengthened,  and  developed,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  powerfhl  operation  at  once 
on  the  moving  powers  of  die  soul  and  on 
the  eonviotions  of  the  intellect.  Hence, 
III.,  srose  the  evidential  power  of  miracles. 
Like  all  ottier  Divine  operations,  they  ad- 
dressed, not  the  emotional  or  the  logical 
fsonlty  merely,  but  men,  as  beings  possessed 
of  botih  intellect  and  fueling,  whose  combined 
fsenlties  mast  be  appealed  to  snd  influenced, 
if  they  themselves  were  to  be  led  to  a  certain 
course  of  action.  But  since  in  no  case  can 
the  reason  be  so  moved  as  to  effect  persua- 
sion and  bring  about  a  change  of  conduct, 
unless  the  heart  be  first  won,  so  miracles,  in 
appealing  to  man  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of 
Jesus,  began  by  working  powerftiUy  on  his 
religious  sympathies,  on  the  national  pre- 
possessions of  the  Jews;  and  having  dius 
secured  a  favourable  hearing  for  the  evidence 
of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  left  the  impres- 
sion to  be  completed  by  trains  of  reasoning 
specially  adapted  ft>r  the  puipose.  In  other 
instances  miracle  both  aroused  the  attention 
and  satisfied  the  judgment,  introducing  a  har- 
mony between  the  heart  and  the  head  in  eon- 
firming  the  assurance  that  Jesus,  who  wrought 
these  deeds,  and  exhibited  this  holiness  imd 
this  benigni^,  was  the  Bon  of  that  God  who 
made  the  universe,  spske  unto  the  fathers, 
delegated  Moses,  inspired  the  prophets,  and 
was  die  constant  souree  to  each  g(x>d  man  of 
all  holy  thoughts  and  purposes  of  love.  The 
argument  was  essentidly  of  a  moral  nature. 
And  what  else  but  such  can  any  argument 
be  whose  operadon  is  on  the  heart,  and 
whose  aim  is  a  religious  conviction  7  Mere 
appeals  to  the  reasoning  powers  must,  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  ever  remain  Tmproduetive. 
Through  the  sole  influence  of  logic  no  one 
ever  yet  became  religious.  All  our  genuine 
religious  eonviotions  are  composed  of  feeling 
as  much  as  of  intellect.  It  is  in  and  by  the 
union  of  the  two  that  men  believe  unto 
righteousness.  Emotion,  therefore,  must 
enter  as  a  constituent  element  into  the  effect 
produced  by  miracle  on  the  mind;  and  in 
consequence,  the  argument  involved  in  mira- 
cle must  of  necessity  be  moral  in  its  charao- 


ter.  Tet,  being  so,  it  must  have  in  it  a  logl- 
eal  as  well  as  an  emotional  element.  The 
i^peal  to  the  reason,  when  we  strlody  analyse 
a  miracle,  seems  to  be  diis :  '  Ton,  die  by- 
standers, know  that  what  you  see  donc-^this 
blind  man  made  to  see,  this  dead  man  raised 
to  life — ^is  beyond  any  human  power,  beyond 
any  power  widiin  your  knowledge;  and  there- 
fore yon  reta  it  to  a  higher  souree,  io  a  Di- 
vine hand.'  In  this  view,  miracle  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  superhuman  effect,  wrought 
in  attestation  of  a  Teacher  sent  from  God. 
The  argument,  therefore,  involved  In  mira- 
cles is  the  same  as  that  which  lies  at  die 
very  foundation  of  religion  in  general.  On 
all  sides,  within,  aroond,  and  above  us,  we 
see  an  array  of  objects— «rder,  beauty,  hap- 
piness— ^whioh  the  first  principles  of  our  in- 
telligent nature  forbid  us  to  refer  for  their 
origin  either  to  themselves  or  any  human 
agency  whatever,  and  hence  we  are  compelled 
to  refer  them  to  a  superhuman  source,  which, 
as  human  powers  are,  after  all,  the  highest 
of  an  earthly  kind,  some  have  chosen  to  term 
supernatural,  and  which  in  its  loftiest  eon- 
dition  we  denominate  God.  Miracles,  there- 
fore, enter  as  one  into  that  cluster  of  fSuts 
which  bear  the  soul  upwards  fhim  eurth, 
sense,  and  man,  to  God  and  eternity.  With 
diese  facts  miracle  is  accordant  in  evi- 
dence, and  the  evidence  arising  from  them 
it  coTToborates  by  a  testunony  of  its  own. 
For  mirade,  while  thus  geneially  agreeing 
with  the  whole  circle  of  seligious  evidence 
in  canying  the  mind  fh>m  the  finite  to  die 
infinite,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  while  all 
other  objects  pursue  a  eertain  fixed  order, 
and  so  may  be  called  ordinary,  miracle  de- 
parts from  that  customary  routine,  and  so 
is  extraordinary,  that  is  to  human  apprehen- 
sions, with  which  only  we  have  here  to  do. 
This,  which  is  the  essential  flMture  of  mira- 
cle, is  that  to  which  it  owes  its  power  over 
the  sense  of  wonder  in  the  human  soul. 
Hence  miracles  are  called  '  wonderftU  works ;' 
in  Greek,  simply '  wonders.'  But  while  in  this 
particular  they  differ  from  ordinary  workings 
in  their  power  to  arouse  attention,  and  call 
into  active  exercise  dormant  religious  sym- 
pathies, thsy  are  in  their  general  logical  ap- 
peal in  exact  accordance  with  the  whole  of 
God's  works.  It  is  not  their  evidence,  so 
much  as  their  primary  operation,  that  is  spe- 
cific and  peculiar.  The&  office  is  to  awaken 
the  indifferent,  to  impel  the  tardy,  to  confirm 
the  wavering,  to  co-operate  with  other  kin- 
dred influences  in  creating  a  firm  and  opera- 
tive conviction  that  Jesus  was  sent  to  bring 
men  to  God. 

Entertaining  diis  view  of  miracles,  we  can 
see  how  it  was  that  onr  Lord  blamed  the  de- 
mand for  them  whidi  was  repeatedly  made 
in  his  presence  (Matt  xiL  88---43 ;  xvi.  I— 
4.  John  It.  48).  Had  miracles  been  the 
specific  evidence  of  his  divine  commission, 
he  must  have  regarded  a  request  for  their 
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perfonnance  as  both  a  proper  and  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  Bat  sinee  in  their  very 
natare  they  were  extraordinary ;  since  their 
operation  depended  on  their  material  charac- 
ter, in  being  a  striking  appeal  from  the  oat- 
ward  to  the  senses  and  the  emotions ;  since, 
therefore,  they  were  '  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
Qod,'  which,  as  being  spiritaal  in  its  essence, 
required  its  agencies  to  be  spiritaal,  onr  Lord 
may  well  have  deplored  the  hardness  of  heart 
which  rendered  miracles  necessary  on  his 
part,  as  a  similar  hardness  of  heart  had 
aibretime  induced  Moses  to  give  some  li- 
cence to  divorce  (Matt  xix.  8 ;  comp.  Mark 
iii.  0;  xvi.  14).  And  hence,  too,  we  learn  how 
it  was  that,  after  he  had  condescended  to 
the  weakness  of  the  onbelieving  Thomas,  in 
giving  ocalar  and  palpable  evidence  of  his 
own  identity,  he  pronoonced  those  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense  blessed  who  should  stand  saffici- 
ently  high  in  spiritual  culture  to  believe 
without  requiring  the  lower  evidence  of  the 
mere  organs  of  sight  (John  zx.  29). 

The  effects  recorded  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus 
Christ  were  of  a  decided  nature,  yet  such  as 
to  show  that  they  did  not  of  neoessihr  flash 
conviction  on  the  mind,  and  turn  me  be- 
holders to  Qod.  The  general  impression 
was,  to  awaken  in  every  part  of  Judea  an 
attention  to  the  Great  Personage  that  had 
just  i^pesred.  To  him  every  eye  was  di- 
rected ;  of  him  every  tongue  spoke ;  firom 
him  the  sick  hoped  for  the  restoration  of 
health;  under  his  guidsnoe,  patriots  thought 
it  possible  for  nsdonal  emancipation  to  be 
wrought  out  These  excited  regards  brought 
thousands  around  the  new  Teacher,  who  but 
for  the  miracles  would  never  have  heard  from 
his  gracious  lips  the  words  of  life.  They 
moreover  surrounded  him  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  popular  enthusiasm  which  kept 
his  enemies  at  a  distance,  or  aided  him  to 
defeat  their  machinations.  They  also  cansed 


him,  when  visiting  Jerusalem  for  the  last 
time,  to  be  received  with  glad  hosannas,  and 
to  be  led  in  regal  pomp  into  the  capital  of 
the  land.  Bat  they  were  insulBcient  to  save 
his  life.  Soon  did  their  effect  evaporate  from 
the  ardent  minds  of  the  exulting  multitude. 
The  sacerdotal  order  had  effectually  resisted 
their  appeal.  To  adapt  the  taunting  words 
uttered  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  '  they  had 
saved  others ;  Jesus  himself  they  could  not 
save.'  So  entirely  did  their  effect  depend  on 
the  state  of  the  mind,  that  while  the  resur- 
rection of  Lasarus  convinced  many,  <  others 
went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told 
them  what  things  Jesus  had  done '  (John  xL 
46).  Even  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  in  con- 
junction with  his  miracles,  failed  to  produce 
in  the  minds  of  the  apostles  themselves  a 
clear  and  abiding  conviction  of  his  being 
the  Messiah.  This  conviction  did  indeed, 
at  last,  take  a  definite  form  and  a  permanent 
seat  in  their  hearts ;  but  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  resurrection,  and  to  that  not  in 
its  own  bare  import,  but  as  interpreted  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  by  events  in  which 
the  hand  of  Ood  was  clearly  seen.  So  com- 
plex was  the  influence  which  wrought  even- 
tual conviction  and  never-changing  assur- 
ance in  the  souls  of  those  who  became  the 
pillars  of  the  church.  In  this  complex  infla- 
ence,  which  may  with  propriety  be  regarded 
as  from  first  to  last  miracidous,  that  is 
as  superhuman  and  divine,  the  miraculous 
deeds  were  only  one  element,  and  therefore 
are  to  be  accounted,  not  as  the  specific  evi- 
dence of  a  divine  commission,  but  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  great  system  of  religious 
influences  which  combined  to  establish  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  world. 

The  views  which  we  have  thus  set  forth, 
being  derived  analytically  frt>m  the  New  Tes- 
tament, will  find  confirmation  if  the  reader 
shall  oaieftdly  study  the 


Mirade$  perfintned  hy  Jena  and  his  AposUes,  as  narrated  in  the  Go^eU  and 

theActe. 


L  Iv  THB  Gospel  or  Matthew. 
1.  Jesus  heals  a  leper,  Tiii.  1—4.   Mark  1. 

40-^.   Luke  V.  12—16. 
2 heals  a  centurion's  servant  of  the 

palsy,  viii.  5—18.   Luke  vii  1—10. 
8 heals  Peter's  mother-in-law  of  a 

fever,  viii.  14—17.   M.  i.  29—84.  L.  iv. 

88—41. 
4 stills  a  storm  on  the  lake  of  Galilee, 

viii.  23— 27.   M.iv.  85—41.    L.viu.22 

—25. 
0 exorcises  two  Gergesenes,  viii.  28 

—34.   M.  V.  1—20.    L.  viu.  26— «9. 
fi heals  the  palsy,  ix.  1 — 8.  M.  ii.  1— 

12.   L.  V.  17—26. 

7 raises  JairusT  daughter,  \ 

8.  .  •  • .  heals  the  bloody  flux,    j 

U.18— 26.  M.v.  21—43.  L.  viii.  40— 56. 


9.  Jesus  gives  sight  to  two  blind  men,  ix. 

27—32. 
10 gives  speech  to  a  damb  man,  ix. 

33,34. 
11 restores  a  withered  hand,  xii.  9 — 

21.   M.  iii.  1—6.   L.  vi.  6—11. 
12 heals  a  blind  and  dumb  demoniac, 

xu.  22—45.    M  iU.  20—80.    L.  xi.  14 

—36. 
13 feeds  five  thousand,  xiv.  13 — 21. 

M.  vi.30— 44.   L.  ix.40— 47.  John  vL 

1—15. 
14.  ....  walks  on  the  sea,  xiv.  22—36.  M. 

vi.  45—56.  J.  vi.  16—21. 
19 heals  a  Canaanitish  girl,  xv.  21 — 

28.   M.  vii.  24— .30. 
16 feeds  four  thousand,  xv.  32 — 39, 

M.  vui.  1— 10, 
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17.  Jesus  heals  a  ImiAtiOy  xviL  14--28.   M. 

ix.l4--d2.  L.  is.  87-45. 
18 provides  tribute  money,  zvii.  24 — 

27. 
19 gives  sight  to  two  blind  men,  near 

Jericho,  XX.  29 — 84.   M.  z.  46 — 02.  L. 

zvili.  85—48. 
20.  ....  eondemns  the  fig-tree,  zzL  18-— 22. 

M.  XL  12— 14. 

n.    Iv  THB  GOSML  OV  MaXK. 

1.  Jesus  heals  a  demoniac,  i  28 — ^28.   L. 

iv.  88—87. 

2.  ....  heals  a  deaf  person,  vii.  81 — 87. 
8 heals  a  blind  man,  viii.  22—20. 

m.    Iv  TBI  GOSPXL  OF  LUKX. 

1.  Jesus  causes  an  abundant  draught  of  fish, 

V.  1—11. 
2 recals  to  life  the  widow  of  Nain's 

son,  vii.  11 — 17. 

8 heals  a  sick  woman,  xili.  10—17. 

4.  . . .  •  heals  the  dropsy,  xiv.  2 — 0. 

Of  the  forty-four  miracles  here  recorded, 
two  only  can  with  the  slightest  propriety  be 
said  to  have  any  but  the  most  benign  object 
and  tendency.  These  two  are,  the  condem- 
nation of  the  fig- tree  to  perpetual  barrenness, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine. 
In  regard  to  these  it  would  be  enough  to  say 
that  they  are  displays  of  authority,  and  so, 
indirectly,  of  benevolence,  inasmuch  as  the 
authority  of  Jesus  had  for  its  great  object 
the  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  But  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  fig-tree  a  warning 
was  conveyed  to  the  Jews,  anid  is  conveyed  to 
all  who  lead  unprofitable  lives.  If  even  one 
soul  should  be  saved  thereby,  the  condem- 
nation would  be  fully  justified.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  swine  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
expected  consequence  of  their  being  mad- 
dened by  the  fhmtie  cries  and  gestures  made 
by  the  two  demoniacs  when  dispossessed,  to 
heal  whom  our  Lord,  benevolently  yieldiil|f 
to  their  own  conceptions  of  the  cause  of  their 
malady  as  the  sole  means  of  restoring  them 
to  their  right  mind,  oonoeded  their  request 
that  the  demons  might  enter  into  the  herd. 
Without  explanation  or  comment,  all  the 
other  miracles  manifest  a  pure  and  active 
benignly,  which,  prompted  by  the  occasion, 
and  avoiding  all  needless  display,  applies  its 
resources  to  the  divine  work  of  removing  the 
actual  sicknesses,  woes,  and  sufferings,  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  whom  Jesus  and 
his  apostles  meet  with  in  their  daily  labours 
for  the  diffiislon  of  the  gospel.  The  whole 
is  a  ministry  of  tender  practical  love,  worthy 
of  Ood  and  of  his  Son,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  doctrine  and  aims  of  the  gospel ;  fit  also, 
hi  oonsequenee,  as  preparatory  and  condu- 
oive  to  the  pure,  benign,  and  lofty  influences 
wfaieh  would  be  undergone  by  those  who 
were  thus  led  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesua 


5.  Jesus  heals  ten  lepers,  xviL  11 — 19. 

8 heals  the  ear  of  the  hlgh-priestfs 

servant,  xxii.  50 — 52. 

lY.    Ih  THB  GOBFXL  OX  JoHX. 

1.  Jesus  turns  water  into  wiue,.ii.  1 — 12. 

2.  ....  heals  a  nobleman's  son,  iv.  47 — 54. 

8.  • .  • .  heals  an  impotent  wan,  v.  1 — 15. 

4.  •  • . .  heals  a  man  bom  blind,  ix. 

5.  ....  raises  Lazarus,  xi. 

y.  Ix  THB  Acts  ox  thi  Apostles. 

1.  The  gift  of  tongues,  it.  1—18. 

2.  Peter  and  John  heal  a  lame  man,  iiL 

1—11. 
8    Saul  is  converted,  ix.  1 — 80. 

4.  Peter  heals  £neas,  ix.  82 — 35. 

5.  ....  recals  Dorcas  to  life,  ix.  36 — 41. 

6 is  set  free  from  prison,  xii.  3 — 19. 

7.  Paul  restores  a  lame  man,  xiv.  8 — 10. 
8 exorcises  a  damsel,  xvi.  16 — 21. 

9.  ....  restores  Eutychus,  xx.  7 — 10. 

10 heals  the  father  of  Publins,  xzviii. 

8—10. 

and  become  members  of  his  church.  Be* 
garded  in  this  light,  miracle  and  doctrine  are 
concurrent  parts  of  one  great  educational  sys- 
tem, designed  and  fitted  to  make  men  follow, 
love,  revere,  and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
What  God  in  his  providence  has  joined  toge- 
ther, let  not  man  attempt  to  put  asunder. 
Comp.  Mark  i.  27,  28.  Luke  v.  8 ;  vii.  16, 
17.  Acts  ix.  82— 85,  41. 

Down  to  the  present  day  the  mirades  have 
continued  to  direct  attention  —  as  of  old, 
sometimes  with  a  i^iendly,  at  others  with  a 
hostile  disposition —  to  the  claims,  person, 
teachings,  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Different,  indeed,  now  is  the  nature  of  their 
appeal.  When  first  performed,  they  were 
facts  and  deeds  which  spoke  to  the  eye ;  they 
were  afterwards  heard  of  '  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear;*  at  present,  they  are  part  of  a  record 
which  is  received  in  virtue  of  the  general 
guarantees  of  credibility  that  it  bears.  Use- 
ful still  as  illustrating  the  origin  and  ac- 
counting for  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
they  are  of  special  value  in  the  exemplifica- 
tions which  they  give  of  the  Saviour's  cha- 
racter, and  scarcely  less  so  in  going  far  to 
reproduce  before  our  eyes  the  entire  scene 
which  was  again  and  again  called  into  being, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  divine  powers,  as  he 
went  about  teaching,  preaching,  and  doing 
good. 

The  mirade  of  Christfs  resurrection  and 
ascension  is  the  great  eentral  fact  of  the 
gospel;  which,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  most 
solid  grounds,  is  an  abeolutely  indispensable 
element  in  the  history  of  the  infant  church, 
and  no  less  indispensable,  as  a  preliminary, 
to  that  spiritual  reign  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Migesty  on  high  which  is  to  issue  in  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  Say  the  resarrec- 
tioB  is  not  a  reality,  you  repudiate  the  gos 
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peL    If  to  these  latter  days  it  does  not  proTe  bute  a  very  lai|^  portico  of  those  materials 

the  truth  of  Christianity,  certainly,  witliout  which  combine  to  fonn  the  Christian's  con> 

it,  Christianity  has  neither  truth,  substance,  oeption  of  his  Lord  and  Friend.    Power  in 

nor  light.   So  inwrought  into  the  rise,  spread,  union  with  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  is 

and  history  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  what  we  behold  in  the  mincles  of  our  Lord,  is 

resnnection,  so  much  does  it  form  an  inte-  in  its  very  nature  dirine,  and  wherever  beheld, 

gral  part  of  the  Christian  records,  that  with  will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  hand  of  God. 

it  the  gospel  stands  or  falls.    Deny  or  dis-  Nor,  independenUy  of  this  eonsideration, 

prove  the  resurrection,  the  result  is  the  pro-  can  it  be  allowed  that  the  question  is  one 

duction,  not  of  a  system  of  Tirtoe  or  philo-  of  power  generally.    It  is  clearly  of  Divine 

sophy,  but  of  a  lifeless  mass  of  incongruous  power  that  we  speak.    Now,  the  power  of 

materials,  in  which  what  deception  cazmot  God  involves  goodness  and  wisdom  as  es- 

explain,  must  be  referred  to  the  weakness  of  sential  and  intrinsic  elements.    True  power, 

an  easy  faith   or  the  impressiveuess  of  a  powerof  the  highest  kind,  comprises  wisdom 

glowing  fanaticism.    Christianity  stripped  of  and  goodness;  the  first  as  its  means,  the  se- 

mirade  is  neither  virtue,  philosophy,  reli-  cond  as  its  end.    Without  wisdom  and  good- 

gion,  nor  common  sense :  and  yet  Christianity  ness,  power  is  mere  force  or  violence,  and  as 

arose  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  such,  of  necessity,  short-lived.    Power,  in- 

Boman  dominion,  has  gone  far  to  change  deed,  is  only  wisdom  and  goodness  in  opera- 

the  face  of  society,  and,  alter  having  been  tion.    Knowledge  is  power  for  a  time,  and 

tried  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  is  the  knowledge    and    goodness    are   permanent 

religion  of  the  most  cultivated  nations,  and  power.    Hence  in  the  very  nature  of  the 

of  llie  highest  and  purest  minds;  who  find  in  miracles  of  Jesus  is  there  the  most  intimate 

it  all  they  need  and  desire,  and  who  hold  its  connection  between   the  physical   and  the 

conununication  to  the  heathen  and  the  sinful  moral,  between  power  and  wisdom.    And 

to  be  the  greatest  boon  which  can  be  received  quite  enough  may  on  all  hands  be  seen  of 

or  conferred.  Uie   control  exerted  over  matter  by  mind. 

The  relation  in  which  miracle  and  doe-  especially  by  high  moral  excellence  corn- 
trine  stand  to  each  other,  is  .one  which  is  bined  with  wisdom,  to  create  a  strong  feel- 
not  to  be  deduced  from  i^stract  considera-  ing  that  the  boundaries  which  in  our  ordi- 
tious,  but  learnt  firom  the  New  Testament,  nary  conceptions  separate  the  two,  exist 
This  remark  ensues  as  of  necessity  from  the  rather  within  ourselves  than  in  the  essence 
fact,  that  as  philosophy  is  unable  to  ascer«  of  things ;  and  that,  in  very  deed,  the  only 
tain  the  real  nature  of  a  miracle,  so  it  can-  true  governor  of  the  universe,  the  sole  agent, 
not  determine  ite  relations,  for  relations  are  the  primal  source  of  power  and  ite  constant 
only  the  outward  forms  which  inward  reall*  employer,  is  Mind — the  Supreme  Mind  in 
ties  bear  to  other  objecte.  We  cannot  by  ite  wise  and  benign  operations,  which,  cease- 
speculation  make  out  the  manifestati<ms  of  less  in  their  working,  now  create,  now  kill, 
that  which  we  cannot  define.  But  in  order  and  now  make  alive,  after  auch  manner  as 
to  define  a  miracle  in  ite  essence,  we  most  may  in  each  case  best  accomplish  the  ends 
comprehend  the  Divine  operations,  since  a  of  iha  Divine  government, 
miracle  is  a  special  act  of  God.  All,  in  such  Hence  it  appears  that  there  is  in  the  mira- 
a  case,  we  can  know  is  found  in  the  outward  eles  of  Jesus  Christ  a  very  dose  and  essen- 
display,  the  effecte  produced.  These  as  facto,  tial  oonnection  between  power  and  doctrine, 
and  in  their  tendencies,  come  under  our  eye.  The  conclusion  of  Nicodemus,  for  instance, 
and  their  harmony  with  a  general  system  of  was  not, '  Miracles  prove  thy  divine  oommis- 
religious  truth  we  ean  appreciate.  Viewed  sion ;'  but,  'We  know  that  thou  art  a  Teacher 
in  diis  light,  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  in  come  ttom  God;  for  no  man  csn  do  ihMm 
strict  accordanee  with  the  tenor  of  his  doe-  miraeles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with 
trine.  The  ladraole  and  the  doctrine,  there-  him '  (John  iii.  2).  It  is  specifically  die 
fore,  give  and  receive  mutual  support  They  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  that  proved 
are  ooncnirent  testimonies  to  the  same  efibct  him  to  be  a  divine  messenger.  Their  divi- 
— united  voices  fh>m  the  same  Divine  Intel-  nity  attested  his ;  for,  like  him,  and  like  the 
ligence.  good  Being  of  whom  botli  were,  his  mira* 

Attempting,  however,  to  treat  this,  which  des  betokened  the  immediate  presence  and 

is  a  specific,  as  a  general  subject,  and  to  operation  of  Divine  power  and  love.    Power 

carry  the  mind  away  from  the  proper  scrip-  and  doctrine  are  so  united  in  the  mirades  of 

tural  basis  to  general  philosophic  considera-  Jesus,  that  the  power  is  doctrine  and  tba 

tions,  some,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  mira-  doctrine  power,  while  the  two  eombine  to 

des  of  the  New  Testament,  have  maintained  present  the  highest  form  of  divine  truth  ever 

that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  seen  on  earth.    If,  indeed,  you  separate  the 

power  (a  miracle)  and  doctrine,  or  moral  two,  they  both  suffer,  and  may  both  perish.   It 

truth.    It  is,  however,  denied  that  the  mira-  is  in  the  living  Jesus  that  this  compound 

cles  of  Jesus  Christ  are  expressions  roerdy  expression  of  the  divine  is  presented  in  the 

of  power.    They  possess  a  mord  element.  New  Testament ;   and   if  we   would  know 

and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  contri-  Christ  and  his  doctrine,  we  must  stndy  them 
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M  WB  find  tliem,  aad  not,  by  cm  io^cal  MIRIAM,  the  Hebiew  form  of  Maiy,  is 

anatomy,  dMtroy  the  principle  of  life  by  sun-  the  name  bome  by  the  aiater  of  Aaron  and 

dering  parts  which  exist  only  in  union.  The-  Moses,  a  prophetess  or  female  poet,  who 

ology  aud  religion  have  been  studied  too  led  the  Hebrew  women  in  celebrating  the 

moioh  in  the  abstract    Attempts  to  force  on  destniction  of  Pharaoh  (Ezodas  zt.  20,  21. 

them  a  logical  and  even  a  mathematical  cer-  Nomb.  zztl  69 ;  see  also  zii.  1,  teq, ;  xz.  1, 

tainty,  have  tended  to  invalidate  their  own  ssg.  Mic.  vi.  4). 

proper  evidence,  as  well  as  to  pervert  their  MITTLENE,  a  wealthy  sea-port,  the  capi- 

natore.    The  religion  of  Jesns  oflbrs  itself  tal  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  whither  Paul  came 

to  man  as  a  great  fact — a  collection  of  his-  from  Assos  (Acts  zz.  14),  distiugaiBhed  for 

torical  statements  embodying  divine  truths,  its  literary  culture,  and  as  the  birth-place  of 

and  most  lofty  and  touching  sympathies.  Alcasus  and  Sappho. 

This  revelation  or  disclosure  to  the  world,  MIXED  MULTITUDE  (in  the  H.  great 

this  ezhibition  of  events  which  comprise  mixture)  is  the  term  by  which  is  described 

truth  of  the  highest  value,  we  must  study  as  the  crowd  of  Egyptians  that  accompanied  the 

we  find  it,  ascertaining  what  it  is,  what  it  con*  Hebrews  on  their  departure  from  servitude  to 

tains,  what  its  historical  claims,  what  its  spi-  Pharaoh  (Ezod.  zii.  88).  They  were  probably 

ritual  purposes  and  achievements ;  and  there  of  the  lowest  caste ;  and  having  found  among 

is,  we  thuUc,  little  risk  in  averring  that,  when  the  Israelites  shelter,  food,  and  service,  and 

rightly  understood,  its  miracle  and  its  doc-  so  severed  themselves  from  their  fellow-couur 

trine  will  be  alike  received  as  different  forms  tiymen,  they  had  grown  attached  to  the  fo- 

of  the  same  truth ;  and  the  united  whole  will  reigners,  and  now  determined,  and  were, 

be  welcomed  as  far  preferable  for  the  great  perh^s  from  regard  and  pity,  allowed,  to 

ends  of  man's  spiritual  life  than  any  hirttu  accompany  Moses  in  his  perilous  yet  hope- 

eiceiu,  than  any  system  of  'dry  bones'  that  ftil  enterprise.    Betaining  an  ample  leaven 

philosophical  speculation  and  logical  skill  of  their  Egyptian  nature  and  habits,  they 

have  ever  yet  devised.  proved  an  occasion  of   stumbling  to  the 

The  closeness  of  the  union  in  which  ml-  chosen  people  (Numbers  zi.  4,  5),  appear  to 

raole  and  doctrine,  power  and  love,  stand  to  have  passed  with  the  latter  into  the  land  of 

each  other  in  the  Gospels,  is  in  a  general  promise  (Dent  zziz.  11),  and  must  have 

way  ezhibited  throughout  their  tezture.    We  tainted  the  blood  and  impaired  the  character 

refer  to  one  passage  as  an  ezemplificattou,  of  the  Hebrew  race. 

the  rather  because  we  there  find  Jesus  him-  However  stringent  were  the  prohibitions 

self  presenting  evidence  of  his  Messiahship.  of  the  law  of  Moses  (Ezod.  zzziv.  12,  teq.)t 

When  John's  messengers  came  to  him  asking,  yet  the  Israelites  mingled  and  intermarried 

*  Art  thou  he  f  his  reply  was,  *  The  blind  with  the  idolatrous  natives  of  Canaan  (Ezra 

receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  iz.  1,  2),  and  with  the  inhabitants  tit  the 

lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  countries  in  which  they  had  been  captives 

dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  (vi.  21) ;  so  that  when  Ezra  set  about  his 

gospel  preached  to  them.'    With   such  an  great  social  and  religious  reform,  he  found 

array  of  evidence,  with  so  many  and  so  im-  it  necessary  to  require  these  strangers  to  be 

pressive  tokens  of  the  presence  of  God,  well  put  away  (z.  II — 14.   Neh.  ziii.  8).    Purity 

may  the  Saviour  have  added — and  his  words  of  descent  was,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews, 

have  still  an  application — *  And  blessed  is  intimately  connected  with  purity  of  worship; 

he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me '  nor  was  it  until  foreign  elements  had  been 

(Matt  zi.  0).  removed,  that  their  hearts  were  at  frill  liberty 

Certain  it  is  that  those  who  witnessed  the  to  offer  unpolluted  homage  to  the  Creator, 

miracles  of  Jesus  were  led  to  the  conclusion  And  though  under  the  Syrian  and  Bomaa 

to  which  Nicodemus  gave  utterance,  namely,  dominion  foreign  blood  must  have  been  in- 

that '  God  was  with  him '  (Acts  z.  88 ;  comp.  troduced  into  the  national  veins,  yet  during 

Mark  ii.  12 ).    Of  the  fact  they  were  the  best  the  nearly  two  thousand  years  that  have 

judges;  ana  the  sincerity  of  their  testimony  elapsed  since  their  national  overthrow,  the 

is  evidenced  to  us  by  aU  the  circumstances  Jews,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  wanton  and 

of  their  history.     It  may  be  added,  that  cruel  misussge,  have  preserved  their  ancient 

enough  is  found  in   the    defective   record  lineage  unsullied  and  their  characteristic  fea- 

transmitted  to  us  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  tures  intact ;  ao  that  they  present  a  descent 

Christ  to  show  that,  without  ezception,  that  which  for  purity  and  duration  has  no  parallel, 

life  and  those  deeds  were  truly  divine.    In  In  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  no  small 

Mark  zvi  20,  the  Lord  is  ezpressly  said  to  variety  of  national  character  and  costume 

work  with  the  apostles  when  engaged  in  might  on  festive  occasions  b(.  seen  in  Jem- 

preaching  the  gospel,  and  to  confirm  the  salem  (Acts  ii.  0,  teg.),  and  more  generally 

word  '  with  signs  following.'    What  those  in  the  commercial  cities  of  Galilee  (Matt 

signs  were  we  see  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos-  iv.  15);  but  'thismized  multitude' was  small 

ties,  where  also  their  power  of  convincing  compared  with  what  may  now  at  Easter  be 

the  mind  and  leadiog  to  a  change  of  heart  beheld  in  the  capital,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 

are  clearly  set  forth  (Acts  v.  12 ;  ziv.  8).  Jordan. 
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*  This  was  no  meui  opportanity  to  atady 
eostomes,  when  a  walk  c^  two  or  three  mi- 
nates  hronght  nnder  yonr  mspeotion  the 
Egyptian  dining  upon  an  onion  and  a  doara 
eake,  the  Syrian  with  his  hands  fall  of  curds, 
the  Armenian  feasting  on  pickled  olives  or 
preserved  dates,  the  Cossack  devouring  huge 
pieces  of  hoiled  mutton,  and  the  European 
and  American  seated  around  a  box,  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  table,  covered  with  tiie  usuid 
variety  of  meats  and  drinks  demanded  by  the 
pampered  appetite  of  civilised  man.  As  it 
grew  dark,  a  multitude  of  Ares  were  kindled 
throughout  the  camp  and  in  the  grove  ad- 
jofning,  which  threw  their  strong  glare  upon 
these  very  characteristic,  curious  groups,  and 
gave  the  fullest  effect  to  the  picturesque 
scene.  The  red  caps,  the  huge  turbans,  the 
vast,  flaunting  robes  of  striped  silk  or  scar- 
let, the  coarse,  shaggy  jacket  and  bag  trou- 
sers of  the  Cossacks;  the  venerable,  huge 
beards,  and  bare  feet  and  legs,  of  the  Ori- 
entals, all  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  the 
human  beings  who  lay  nestled  together  upon 
the  ground  like  domestic  animals,  or  moved 
about  the  illuminated  area,  thus  varying  and 
multiplying,  by  every  possible  change  of 
light  and  shade,  the  phases  and  hues  of  all 
that  appears  grotesque  and  fantastic  to  an 
eye  accnstomed  to  the  graver  modes  of  the 
Western  worid.'  Such  is  the  account  which 
Olin  (ii.  210)  gives  of  the  'mixed  multitude* 
that  he  saw  on  the  plain  of  Jericho. 

MIZPEH  (H.  a  watch^awtr  ;  Gen.  xxxi. 
49),  a  town  lymg  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem. 
See  MicHMASH,  and  Judg.  x.  17 ;  xL  11 ;  xx. 
1 ;  xxi.  5.   1  Sam.  viL  0 ;  x.  17. 

MNASON,  characterised  in  Acts  xxi.  16 
as  *  of  Cyprus,  sn  old  disciple,^  is  made  by 
tradition  a  direct  convert  of  ChristTs,  and 
one  of  the  seventy. 

MOAB  (H.  0f  tkt  father),  the  name  of  a 
country  and  of*  a  tribe  derived  trom  Moab, 
Lof  s  son,  hence  called  children  or  descend- 
ants of  Moab  (Ps.  Ix.  8.  Is.  xxv.  10.  Jer. 
xlviii.  45).  The  Moabites  took  the  land  pos- 
sessed by  the  Emims  (Deut  ii.  10),  with  the 
Amon  as  the  boundary  between  them  and 
the  Amorites  (Numbers  xxi.  13,  15,  26,  29), 
and  Ar-Moab  as  their  capital  (xxi.  15---28). 
The  land  is  now  called  Kerek.  The  Moab- 
ites, therefore,  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  Dead  sea.  Their  neighbours  were,  on 
the  south,  the  Midianites  and  Edomites,  and 
on  the  north,  the  Amorites ;  on  the  east,  they 
had  the  desert.  A  friendly  feeling  was  shown 
to  them  by  the  invading  Israelites  (Deut  ii. 
9,  18.  Judges  xi.  15,  18),  with  whom,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  to  enjoy  equal  rights,  be- 
cause they  offered  not  hospitality,  but '  hired 
Balaam  to  curse  thee '  (Deuter.  xxiii.  8,  4). 
The  Moabites,  whose  religion  was  a  kind  of 
nature -worship,  adored  the  false  god  Che- 
mosh  (Numbers  xxi.  29),  and  served  Baal- 
peor,  by  whose  foul  and  lustfhl  rites  the 
Hebrews  were  enticed  (xxv.  1— t^).    Among 


the  enemies  of  the  infiuit  state  of  the  latter, 
after  the  loss  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  was 
Moab,  who  kept  the  Israelites  in  slavery  for 
eighteen  years  (Judg.  iu.  12—14),  tiU  Ehud 
slew  their  kmg,  Eglon  (17,  tsf.).  The  Moab- 
ites were  conquered  by  Saul  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  47), 
before  whom  David  fled  to  *Mizpeh  of  Moab' 
(xxii.  8).  NeTertheless,  having  eruelly  treated 
tiie  inhabitants,  he  made  the  nation  tributary 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2)  ;  but  under  their  king  Me- 
sha,  they  set  themselves  free  (2  Kings  ilL  4). 
Jehoram  of  Israel,  however,  to  whom  they 
had  been  subjeet,  allying  himself  with  Jeho- 
shaphat  of  Judah,  and  the  king  of  Edom, 
defeated  their  army  and  devastated  their  land 
(2  Kmgs  iiL).  On  this  they  sought  aid 
from  their  kindred,  the  Ammonites,  but  in 
vain  (2  Chronicles  xx.).  Tet  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoidiai  they  invaded  Israel  (2  Kings  xtiL 
20),  and,  at  a  later  period,  Judah  (xxiv.  2). 
In  the  confusion  caused  by  the  captivity, 
Israelites  married  Moabite  women  (Esra  ix. 
1,  2),  whom  they  were  induoed  to  put  away 
(Nehem.  xiii.).  This  valiant  and  powerfol 
nation,  that  had  so  long  maintained  itself 
against  the  Hebrews,  were  at  length  mas- 
tered by  the  Assyrians  (Is.  xr. ;  xvi.  6.  Jer. 
xlviii.  Ezekiel  xxv.  8 — 11;  comp.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  x.  9, 7).  They  eventually  disappeared 
in  the  Arabs. 

The  country  was  hilly,  but  with  ftnitftil 
and  well-watered  vales,  well  suited  for  pro- 
ducing com  and  wine,  and  for  pasturing  cat- 
tle (Buth  i  1.  2  Kings  iii.  4).  The  govern- 
ment was  regal  (Numbers  xxii.  4).  Humsn 
sacrifices  were  tolerated  (2  Kings  iii.  27). 
The  inhabitants  possessed  gpreat  wealth  (3 
Chron.  xx.  25). 

MOCK — with  the  general  sense  of  imi- 
tating another,  and  hence,  derivatively,  *to 
deride,'  *  msult,'  *  scorn '  (2  Chron.  xxx.  10) 
— ^is  a  word  which  occurs  frequently  enough 
in  the  Scriptures  to  show  that  offensive  bear- 
ing in  word  and  deed  towards  each  other 
was  by  no  means  unknown  among  the  He- 
brews. Such  conduct  was  in  the  Mosaic  law 
forbidden  only  towards  rulers  (Exodus  xxii. 
27),  which  would  doubtless  have  a  general 
effect,  so  as  to  make  insults  to  distinguished 
men  rare  and  noticeable  (2  Kings  ii.  23).  Tet 
towards  the  humble  and  persons  in  distress, 
gestures  and  words  were  allowed  which  were 
no  less  painful  than  discreditable  (Ps.  xxii. 
7 ;  xxxvlii.  12.  Lam.  ii.  15.  Matt  xxvii.  39). 
Among  injurious  terms  were  'dog'  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  ^.  2  Sam.  iiL  8),  which  denoted  peo- 
ple of  unclean  or  pagan  blood  (Matt  vii.  6. 
Phil.  iiL  2.  Bev.  xxiL  15) ;  '  worthless,*  and 
*  apostate '  (Matt  v.  22).  Blows  were  some- 
times given  (Job  xvi.  10.  Matt  v.  39.  John 
xviii.  22 ;  xix.  3).  These  insults,  which  in 
some  cases  proceeded  to  outrage  (Matthew 
xxvii.  30),  and  seem  to  have  been  Ufa  much 
allowed  to  wanton,  bad  men,  were  in  later 
periods  punishable  by  fines.  Comp.  Matt 
V.  22    where  our  Lord  seems  to  intimate 
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that,  in  his  stricter  law,  oognlianoe  would  eren  still  the  saljeot  Is  not  cleared  up  in  all 

be  taken  and  zeoompence  made  for  insults  its  parts,  though  by  proceeding  on  the  ascet- 

that  went  not  beyond  ofTensive  words;  though  tained  fact  that  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 

it  was  a  part  of  his  teaching,  beautifully  measures,oomprisingthoseof  Palestine,  ecu- 

exemplified  in  his  conduct,  that  men  should  stituted  one  great  system,  founded  on  the 

bear  patiently  and  unrevengefully  injustice  same  principles,  those  learned  archesologists 

as  weU  as  mockeiy  and  scorn  (Matt.  v.  89 ;  obtained  new  and  important  points  of  com- 

zxriL  89,  tff.)*  parison,  and  so  were  led  to  conclusions  before 

MOLE — a  small  animal  of  the  genus  taU  unknown  or  unproved, 
pi'dc,  which  has  small,  well-protected  eyes>        As  denominations  of  Hebrew  weights,  these 

suited  to  its  habits  of  burrowing  in  the  words  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament: — I. 

earth,  but  was  once  held  to  be  blind— is  the  Kikhar,  IL  Maneh,  III.  Shekel,  lY.  Bekah, 

rendering,  in  Is.  iL  20,  of  a  Hebrew  word  V.  Oerah.     The  Idkhar  is  rendered  *  talent* 

whose  root  means  <to  dig,'  and  so  may  be  (I  Kings  iz.  28),  and  was  of  two  kinds,  one 

correct.    Some  critics  render  the  word  *  rat'  of  silver  (zz.  89),  another  of  gold  (z.  10). 

The  prophet  intends  to  intimate  that  the  Mdkneh  is  the  Greek  mna^  Latin  mtna,  ren- 

idols,  once  objects  of  reverence,  should  be  derered  'pound'  (z.  17).    Shikel,  properly 

thrown  into  dark  and  foul  places,  smong  *  weight,'  the  standard  weight ;  the  Hebrew 

mean  olgects,  as  being  now  despised  them-  name  is  retained  by  our  translators  (Genesis 

selves.  zziii.  15,  16).    From  the  Septuagint  trans- 

MOLOCH  (H.  Mng),  the  name,  in  Amos  lation  of  Ezek.  zlv.  12,  fifty  diekels  seem  to 

V.  16.  Acts  vii.  48,  of  a  false  god  cslled,  have  been  equal  to  a  maneh.    Bekah  is  *  half 

with  a  slight  vsriation,  in  Leviticus  zviii  21,  a  shekel'  (Gen.  zziv.  22.  Ezod.  zzzviiL  26) ; 

Moisehy  and  in  1  Kings  zL  5,  Milcom ;  also,  Oerah^  the  smallest  weight,  a  grain.    The 

in  Zeph.  L  5,  Maleham,  worshipped  by  the  word  is  retained  in  the  English;  it  is  defined 


Ammonites  (Jer.  zliz.  1,  'their  king'),  was,     to  be  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel  (Ezod. 

as  Baal,  the  god  of  fire,  probably  ^e  same     18.  Lev.  zzviL  25).     By  comparing  Ezod. 


Saturn  or  Chrouos  of  the  Phflsnicians  zzz.  18,  where  we  learn  that  each  Israelite 

and  Carthaginians,  the  Chiun  of  the  Baby-  above  twenty  years  of  sge  paid  a  bekah  as  a 

lonians,  the  SivarBhairawa  of  the  Indians,  sanctuary  tax,  witli  zzzviii.  26,  which  shows 

and  Adra-Melech  of  the  Assyrians ;  thus  in-  that  the  number  of  payers  was  608,550 ;  and 

dicating  the  eztensive  range  over  which  the  25,  whence  it  appears  that  the  entire  sum 

worship  of  fire,  or  the  sun,  prevailed.    To  tiius  contributed  was  100  talents  and  1775 

Moloch  human  victims  were  offsred.    The  shekels,  we  learn  that  the  talent  contained 

image  of  the  idol  was  brazen  and  hollow,  with  8000  shekels,  for  the  entire  sum  paid  was 

the  head  of  a  bull,  and  arms  outstretched  as  if  608,550  half-shekels,  or  801,775  shekels; 

to  receive  something.    He  who  wished  to  offer  deducting  fh>m  which  1775  shekels,  we  ob- 

his  ehild,  kissed  the  head  (Hos.  ziii.  2).    A  tain  for  the   100  talents  800,000  shekels, 

fire  being  kindled,  the  victim  was  taken  which,  divided  by  100,  gives  one  talent  as 

from  the  parent  and  placed  in  the  arms  of  equal  to  8000  shekels.    The  shekel  may  be 

the  image,  down  which  it  passed  into  the  estimated  at  2L8  grains.    We  are  now  in  a 

flames.    In  order  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  condition  to  ezhibit  this  tabular  view  of 

poor  ohUd,    and  probAly  of  its   mother,  „«Tit>ww  wvr/itiTa 

drums  were  beaten;  whence  the  place  was  hbbrbw  wjuomi?. 

called  Taphet  (a  sort  of  kettle-drum ;  Jer.  BngUdi         Hebrew                                 ^^J"- 

ziz.4— 6).    This  firightftal  and  cruel  super-  ^^         ;"*••             ,      ^?5i      .^It 

•^M  •^J.-n.^  / 1  ITftiM  Ti  A— 8     SKinn     Talent Kiktaar.M...        1 654,000. — SU 

•Ution  prevailed  (IKmgs  XI.  0—0.  ^^p     p^^^ jl^^l^ ^ ^^g^ I    , 

zvi.  8 ;  zzi.  6 ;  zziii.  10)   m  spite  of  the     shekel Shekel 3000......      218. I 

express  prohibition  of  the  law,  which  im-     Half-Shekel  ...Bekah 6000 109......      | 

posed  on  its  pracUce  the  penalty  of  death     0»hi Gerah 60,000 11 

(Lev  Xfiii  21  *  zz.  2 5).  Ai  it  has  been  thought  adviBable  to  avoid  the  use 

m6neV,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.  -^jTtoSiSS  .^.SS'u^llil^.tS  .'3?^ 

THE,  of   the  Hebrews,   are   so  wtmiately  proximatJons.                                            -'  -^ 
related,  that  we  think  it  better  to  treat  the 

three  suUecU  under  one  head.   In  so  doing,  From  the  Weights  we  pass  to  a  oonside- 

we  can  within  our  brief  space  give  little  ration  of  the  Money  of  the  Israelites.    The 

more  than  resnltt  which  may  in  general  be  two  are  Ultimately  connected  together.    Here 

considered  as  ascertained,  though  they  can-  we  meet  with  the  facts  that  the  precious 

not  all  claim  an  equal  authority.    Till  re-  metals  were  used  in  very  early  ages  as  a  me- 

cently,  when  Bockh  C MetrohgUeken  Unter-  dinm  of  commercial  ezchanges,  that  money 

iuehungen;  Berlin,  1888)  and  Bertheau  (Zur  was  weighed  before  it  was  counted,  and  that 

CesehichU  der  ItraeliUn,  Qotting.  1842)  con-  originaUy  each  coin  was  of  the  weight  which 

tributed   to  the  world  the  results  of  their  its  name   indicated.      The    moment  trade 

learned  inquiries,  the  weights  and  measures  passed  beyond  barter,  a  circulating  medium 

of  the  Hebrews  were  imperfectly  known;  and  was  indispensable.    The  earliest  recorded 
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tmuacUou  la  Inde  U  fonnd  in  a«n.  xxiiL  In  elrenluion  wen  vrj  namcnoi,  Theaa 
IQ,  IS.  when  Abnfauu  baj>  ■  fiald  fat  fan  plee«t  mait  Id  aam«  mj  h>*e  bacn  diiiin- 
hanilrad  ihekeli  of  lilTcr,  '  «amnt  maarj  foiihcd  &om  olhei'  or  ordlnttj  piecaa  of 
Willi  tha  mcnhuL  ;'  wbioh  ihckeli  tn  gold  and  ailTar.  If  «a  maj  foUim  Ih*  Tal- 
vaighed.  Tbe  laoguag*  iioplie*  that  ft  air-  mad,  coin,  praparlj  ao  eallad,  w«a  In  dw 
oolaling  medium  bad  bean  long  in  axiat-  befon  tfaa  exile,  bat  it  ia  not  till  tha  lime- 
enoe,  and  thM  probnblr  it  omuialed  of  gold  eabean  pariad  that  coina  an  aotiuIlT  known 
M  wall  ■■  lilTer.  It  ia  not  ao  claar  vbether  to  haTs  eiiited.  Simon  Haeoabena  aa  an 
theaa  'foor  hmidnd  weights'  wan  in  but  *et  ot  lOTereigntj  ooined  money.  BpMi- 
or  in  ■epmnle  pie«a  ot  mona?;  that  thej  roena  an  alill  in  exialenoe,  bearing  the  Sa- 
wn BOina,  propeilf  ao  tailed,  bj  no  niauia  maritaa  or  alongited  and  angular  ebuacter. 
■ppaan.  Tha  raalom  of  weighing  monpj  The  gennine  coina,  abekel*  <ind  half-ahakela 
pmailad  alio  among  tha  Egjptiana.  In-  of  ailnr,  belong  to  the  fint  and  aaeond  ;ean 
deed,  nnlil  ■  goTcniment  atamp  fixing  and  of  Simon'a  nign )  Ihe  ahekel  alao  of  hia  thiid 
deelaring  the  tbIub  waa  given  lo  monej,  yeu  an  allowed  to  be  genuine.  Doabta  an 
weighing  waa  Ihe  onlj  method  of  deleimin-  entertained  ngarding  thofe  eoina  wbieb  pro- 
ing  the  ptiee  actaall;  paid.  Joaeph'a  bre-  ftaa  to  hare  tieen  minted  In  the  third  and 
thnn,  when  ther  diaooTcrad  the  monej  n-  fooith  fear  of  hia  rale.  Bee  L  319 ;  IL  99. 
tamed  in  their  lacka,  obaetred,  on  bringing  In  addition  to  the  weigbta  alreadj  enn- 
it  baek,  that  it  wm  'in  full  weight.'  Tha  manted,  (be  drpolaling  medinm  ot  Ihe  He- 
fjptinge  of  ThebM  repreaeni  peraona  in  brewa  oomptiaed  '  (ha  fonrlb  part  of  a  ahekel 
Oe  «et  of  weighing  g(dd  (i.  121)  on  Ihe  par-  cf  liivtr'  (henee,  probsblj,  Ibe  aame  piece  of 
ebtae  of  articlei  in  the  marfceL  Tbia  eon-  monej  ezlated  in  gold),  or  qnaiter- ahekel, 
limied  to  be  Ihe  oiutom  wtim  rlngt  of  gold  mentioned  in  I  Sam.  ii.  8.  Whal  in  iL  36 
and  aiirer  were  need  in  Egypt  for  mone;,and  ia  termed  'a  piict  of  ailTer,'  in  the  original 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Ftolemiea,  who  eau-  may  be  the  name  of  tha  gerah,  conaidend  aa 
bliahed  a  eoinage  of  gold,  ailrer,  and  copper  money.  Daring  Ihe  captinty,  Ihe  Hebrewe 
in  Ihe  oonntry,  tboo^  coined  money  had  wonld  employ  the  Babylonian  cnneney  more 
been  enmnt  then  during  the  Feraian  inTK-  than  Iheir  own.  When  they  eama  back  lo 
UOD.  How  long  Ihe  praetiee  of  weighing  Faleadna,  eoiijointly  wilh  Iheir  natlTe  money, 
Koney  aa  an  eiclniiTa  meaann  ot  Talue  pic-  Aey  need  the  Peraian  dtrie,  called  in  Em 
vailed  among  the  Hebrewa,  it  ia  not  easy  to  if.  60 ;  eomp.  *iiL  ST.  Neh.  *il.  TO,  ■  dram,' 
M^  with  eiaetneaa.  That  they  poaaeaaed  from  the  0«eek  drathmi.  The  darin — ao 
down  from  tha  time  of  Abraham  ■  einn-  called,  aeeording  to  aome,  after  Darina,  eon 
laling  medium,  ia  beyond  a  donbL  Faet*  of  Hyataape* ;  aooordlng  to  olhera,  tmio  the 
alraad;  atat»d  afaow  that  Ihe  pieeee  ot  money  Peraian  dan,  wbiah  algniflea  king,  after  the 


manner  ot  nnr  '  aoienign'— wu  ot -wtrj  fine  Iho  abekel '  after  Ihe  king's  weight'  (3  Sun, 

gold,  haTing  on  Ihe  one  aide  an  Image  at  a  tif.  26).  Three  lerma,  howeier,  atj  merely 

iDODaRh ;  on  the  other,  that  ot  an  areher  with  refer  to  Ibe  atandard  as  kept  in  the  cualody 

a  pointed  eap.     The  atandard  weight  of  each  of  Ihe  aacerdolal  or  civil  officer*. 

waa  1644  Paririan  grains.     If  we  weigh  Ihe  Hnaaey  and  other  anlhoriliea  hare  aacer- 

ahekela  that  have  eome  down  lo  □■,  we  And  tained  thai  tbe  shekel  of  Simon  Maocabena 

bam  vary.    Bockh  fixes  the  STersge  at  374  wai  aboat  equal  to  SIB  gnina,  that  ia,  vtrj 

Parisian  grain  a ;  bnl  we  cannot  afflnn  that  nearljtheaame  aahalfonronnceaTolidnpoii. 

Ibe  word  always  denotes  the  aame  weight  or  But  it  la  dlaUnetly  aUted  that  the  shekel  was 

die  same  piece  ot  money,  for  we  read  of  Ihe  eqna.  to  twenty  gersha.      Tha   ahekel  waa 

^kelof  the  aanetoarj  (Eiod.  xxx.  13),  and  equal  alao(or  nearly)  tolheAuiotetradiaobm, 
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Ibr  the  temple-tax  was  a  didnohm  Tor  half  These  ihinip  being  premiaed,  the  reader 

a  tetradrachm ;   Matt  zrii.  24,  'tribute') ;  will  know  how  to  understand  the  following 

and  in  Ter.  27,  the  ttatm-  (*  a pieee  of  money')  « . «,  « 

is  the  payment  of  this  tax  for  two  person.;:  ^ABLE  OF  JEWISH  COINS. 

Now  the  stater,  or  tetradraehm,  weighed  in     Q«»h .................. ......... .     o   o  H 

iu  deteriorated  form,  litde  more  than  what  jj  2    BeUh' oil! 

we  have  assigned  for  the  shekeL    Henee  the  so.".*       4...     2...  Shdiel !;;;!!;.';";.";     o   2  s| 

shekel  sod  ttke  tetradrachm,  or  stater,  may        1200...    240...  120...    oo  Maneh 6  16  s 

be  fixed  at  218  grains,  or  half  an  ounoe  M,ooo...l2,ooo...«ooo...8000...50...1Ukhar  Mo  12  4 

aToirdapois.     From  this  we  approximate  to  J^  ^SSiSl*'*  ^  ^ngliih  money  are  egain 

the  value  of  the  Boman  denarius  or  penny,  ^^  approxmianoiu. 

for  a  denarhis  was  equal  to  a  Greek  draehm.  Other  ooins  were  eorrent  in  our  Lord's 
and  accordingly  weighed  the  fourth  part  of  Umes : — ^I.  the  auariom,  rendered  in  Matt. 
218,  or  about  64|  grains.  Let  us  reckon  x.  29,  'forthing:*  it  was  the  tenth  part  of  a 
silver  at  five  shillings  an  ounoe  troy;  then  denarius.  In  Hebrew  letters,  the  assarion 
we  have  480  grains  equal  to  five  shillings,  was  used  by  the  rabbins  as  a  measure  of  the 
or  240  forthings ;  that  is,  each  gndn  equal  to  value  of  what  was  all  but  worthless :  as  we 
half  a  fiurthing.  Fifty-four  half  farthings  is  aay,  *  not  worth  a  doit ;'  11.  the  guadram, 
the  same  as  sixpence  tfaree-fsrthings.  This  rendered  *  farthing'  (Matt  v.  26);  and  III. 
makes  the  shekel  equal  to  two  shiUings  and  the  Upion,  translated  *  mite '  (Mark  xii.  42). 
threepeuee  forthing,  neariy  half- a -crown.  In  this  last  passage,  two  mites  are  said  to 
Hence  the  temple-tax  was  about  fourteen  make  a  farthing.  Now  the  farthing,  or  quad- 
pence.  Allowance,  however,  in  these  caleu-  ram,  was  tlie  sizty-fourth  of  the  denarius, 
lations,  must  be  made  for  our  uncertainty  as  for  it  was  the  fourth  of  the  Bomsn  as,  and 
to  the  purity  of  the  metaL  Especially  must  sixteen  asses  made  a  denarius.  But  the 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  as  the  real  denarius  was  about  the  same  value  as  the 
worth  of  money  is  '  what  it  will  bring,'  that  reba ;  oonseqnently,  the  quadrans  was  the 
it  must  be  estimated  in  goods  or  in  labour,  sixty-fourth  part  of  sevenpenoe  haHpamj, 
so  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  money  must  have  or  rather  less  than  half  a  iurthing. 
been  mueh  greater  than  what  the  sums  we  The  'piece  of  silver'  mentioned  in  Gen. 
mention  seem  to  assign.  We  may  illustrate  xxxiiL  19.  Josh.  xxiv.  82.  Job  xlii  11,  in 
this  by  the  fMt  that,  from  Matt  xx.  2,  the  the  Hebrew  kmtah,  *  lamb,'  and  employed  in 
day  wages  of  a  husbandman  was  a  penny,  the  interchanges  of  trade,  may  have  been  a 
or  a  denarius.  Accordin(^y,  about  seven-  gold  or  silver  weight,  or  piece  of  money ; 
pence  was  a  sum  sufBeient  to  procure  in  Ju-  some  suppose  it  was  a  vessd. 
dea,  at  that  time,  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  The  state  of  the  currency  in  Judea  in  the 
our  age  and  country  they  cannot,  at  the  low-  days  of  Jesus  is  such  as  our  knowledge  of 
est,  be  procured  tor  less  than,  on  an  average,  its  political  and  social  relations  would  lead 
five  times  that  amount  Hence  we  may  infer  vm  to  expect,  and  so  offers  an  incidental,  in- 
that  money  then  went  fire  times  as  far  as  it  direct,  and  therefore  forcible,  corroboration 
goes  now,  or  was  worth  five  times  more  in  of  the  reality  of  the  recorded  events  and  the 
the  actual  expenditures  of  life.  Compare  historic  credibility  of  the  writers.  That  cur- 
Luke  X.  86.  rency  consists  of  Greek,  Boman,  and  Jewish 
Inatances  showing  the  value  of  artieles  coins.  The  mere  prevslence  of  the  three  on 
are  neither  numeroue  nor  very  satbfsctory.  the  same  soil  points  to  a  condition  of  the 
In  a  period  of  che^jmess,  an  ephah  of  wheat  national  life  for  which  the  student  of  this 
was  worth  a  shekel ;  of  die  same  value  were  work  is  quite  prepared.  The  old  imposts 
two  ephahs  of  bariey  (2  Kings  vii.  1).  In  which  existed  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Solomon's  time,  an  Egyptian  horse  cost  100  Boman  power,  and  while  yet  Judea  was  under 
shekels  (1  Kings  x.  29).  The  price  of  a  the  Syro-Greek  sway,  sre  valued  in  Greek 
slave  was  thirty  shekels  (Exodus  xxL  82;  money;  for  instance,  die  payment  to  the  tem- 
eomp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  28).  The  foe  of  a  do*  pie,  the  didraehm  or  half- shekel  (Matt  xvii. 
mestic  priest,  under  the  Judges,  was  ten  she-  24;  comp.  Josephus  J.  W.  viiL  6,  6).  In 
kels,  besides  food  and  apparel  (Judges  xviL  Greek  money  are  the  free  -  will  offerings 
10).  A  vine  was  worth  a  shekel  (Is.  vii.  28).  made,  but  represented  in  Boman  money  to 
In  2  Sem.  xxiv.  24,  David  boys  a  threshing-  minds  used  in  ordinary  life  to  Boman  coins 
floor  and  oven  for  fifty  shekels.  In  Cantieles  (Mark  xii.  42.  Luke  xxi.  2 ;  the  *  mite,'  Up- 
viiL  11,  a  vineyard  brings  a  yeariy  rent  of  a  ton,  was  a  Greek,  the  'farthing,'  quadrans, 
thousand  shekels.  Comp.  Judges  xvii.  4.  a  Boman  coin).  A  payment  out  of  the  tem- 
1  Samuel  ix.  8.  Neh.  y.  15.  From  Joseph,  pie  treasury  is,  as  was  likely,  made  in  the 
Antiq.  xii.  4,  9,  we  learn  that  a  learned  slave  old  national  money  (Matt  xxvi.  16 ;  comp. 
cost  one  talent  See  also  xiv.  2,  2.  Jew.  Zeeh.  xi.  18).  But  in  the  ordinary  transac- 
War.  i.  88,  85.  Life,  18,  44.  We  may  in  tions  of  life,  employment,  and  commerce, 
general  conclude  that,  among  the  Israelites,  Boman  coins  are  employed :  as  in  Matt  x. 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be  had  at  a  29,  assarion,  rendered  *  farthing ;'  xx.  2,  de- 
small  cost  narius,  rendered  'penny;*  domrius,  also  in 
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John  Ti.  7 ;  zii.  5.  And  the  newly-imposed  Hebrews  fireai  tfaeir  Roman  conquerors,  tre 
taxes  were  paid  in  the  money  of  &e  people  foand  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  *  ftir- 
^o  governed  the  eonntry  (Matt  zziL  19,  long/  ttadiot,  or  ttadiim,  itadium  (Lake  xxiv, 
*  the  tribate  money'  is  the  Latin  e<iutti,  and  13.  John  tL  19;  xi.  18.  1  Cor.  iz.  d4.  Bev. 
*a  penny'  is  dtnariui).  Authors  who,  in  xiv.  120;  zzi.  16),  and  *  mile,' miiton,  foond 
particolus  so  minnte  and  so  nnobvious,  only  in  Matt  ▼.  41.  A  furlong  is  in  England 
thus  exactly  exhibit  the  age,  must  have  been  220  yards,  or  the  eighth  part  of  an  En^^ish 
eontemporary  with  the  events  and  lived  in  mile  of  1760  yards.  The  Qieek  stadiom  de- 
die  land  of  whieh  they  wrote.  noted  a  race-coorae,  and  is  so  used  by  Paul 
Measores  of  length  have  in  all  countries  (1  Cor.  ix.  24,  *in  a  race').  The  Olympic 
been  taken  originally  from  parts  of  the  ha*  stade,  of  600  feet,  was  606  feet  9  inches,  or 
man  frame.  Hence  both  variety  and  nncer-  202  yards  9  inchea  in  English  measore ;  so 
tainty,  yet  within  certain  definite  b'mits.  that  the  English  statute  mUe  would  contain 
Above  twenty  estimates  of  the  length  of  the  nearly  8f  Olympic  stades.  Bnt  the  stadium 
Boman  foot  lie  before  us.  Yet  all  their  vari-  was  equal  to  62d  Boman  feet,  and  eight 
ations  are  expressed  in  fractions.  The  small-  stades  made  a  Boman  mile  of  1000  paces, 
est  measure  of  length,  or  rather,  in  this  case,  double  paces  or  0000  feet,  that  is,  equal  to 
breadth,  was  'the  finger'  (Jer.lii.  21).  Next  1618  yards  in  English  measure,  for  the  Bo- 
came  *  the  handbreadtfa '  (Exodus  xxv.  2d.  man  mile  was  142  yards  less  than  the  Eni^ah 
1  Kings viL 26), and  then* the  span' (Exod.  statute  mile.  In  a  general  way,  however, 
xxviiL  16 ;  oomp.  Is.  xl.  12).  A  longer  mea-  '  stadium '  and  *  ftxrlong'  correspond  suffiei- 
sure  is  the  cubit,  being  the  length  of  the  fore  ently  for  the  one  to  stand  for  the  other.  See 
arm,  or  the  distance  from  the  point  of  the  Dai's  Joubvbt,  L  467.  The  *  fa&om'  (Acts 
elbow  to  the  end  of  the  fore  finger.  These  xxviL  28),  orguia,  was  a  Greek  measure  of 
natural  measures  extend  in  length,  one  after  about  six  feet. 

the  other :  thus,  L  the  flngef  s  breadth,  aba ;  The  Bomans,  with  a  view  to  their  militsiy 
n.  the  hand's  breadth,  tepaeh ;  III.  the  span,  purposes,  measured  roads  by  miles  (eight 
wtrttkt  or  the  length  from  the  top  ot  the  little  stadia),  and  s^t  up  mile-stones  on  them, 
finger  to  the  point  of  the  thumb;  IV.  the  though  Strabo  represents  mile -stones  to 
enbit  (L.  CHWda ,  *the  fore  snn'),  amsialL  have  before  existed  in  India.  The  custom 
Taking  the  finger  as  unit,  then  the  hand-  found  extension  under  Augustus,  with  the 
breadti^  is  four  fingers ;  the  span,  three  times  augmentation  of  the  Boman  dominions, 
that,  or  twelve  fingers;  and  the  cubit,  twenty-  That  emperor  placed  in  the  forum  at  Borne 
four  fingers,  or  two  spans.  If,  as  among  the  the  miiliariwn  aumim,  or '  golden  mile-stone,' 
Bomans, '  the  finger'  was  the  sixteenth  part  as  a  general  centre  whence  roads  ran  and 
of  a  foot,  then  we  could  easily  calculate  the  distances  were  measured.  Mile-stones  were 
relative  and  absolute  values  of  these  mea-  placed  on  the  chief  roads  in  Palestine  by  the 
•ures.  With  the  Hebrews,  however,  tiie  Bomans  when  they  had  become  masters  of 
cubit  was  the  standard  measure  of  length,  the  land.  Of  these  mile-stones,  Beland  states 
and  some  uncertainty  rests  on  what  it  con-  fragments  remained  in  his  day.  That  learned 
tained.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  person  gives  mutilated  inscriptions  of  some 
cubits:  I.  the  great  cubit  (Ezekiel  xli.  8 ;  that  had  been  found  in  Syria.  See  Wats. 
oomp.  xl.  5 ;  xliiL  13),  being  a  handbreadth  In  the  passage,  'Whosoever  shall  compel 
longer  than  II.  the  common  cubit,  which  was  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain '  (Matt, 
six  handbreadtha.  The  first,  therefore,  would  v.  41 ),  the  origin  for  compel  to  go  ahows  that 
be  twenty-eight  digits,  the  second  twenty- four,  the  Saviour  referred  to  a  Persian  custom,  by 
A  similar  differeoce  may  have  existed  in  which  royal  messengers  had  the  power,  in 
Egypt ;  and  Wilkinson  (*  Andent  Eygp.,'  iv.  order  to  expedite  their  progress,  to  make  com- 
32)  is  of  opinion  that  the  shorter  was  the  pulsory  use  of  horses,  boats,  and  even  men. 
measure  of  the  arm  on  the  inside,  from  the  The  Jews,  as  the  inhabitanU  of  other  pro- 
bend  of  the  elbow  joint  to  the  top  of  the  fore  vinces,  were  obliged  to  supply  to  the  Boman 
finger ;  the  longer,  the  same  on  the  ouUide  olBoers  horses  and  men  to  attend  them  and 
from  the  point  of  the  elbow,  '  which  would  find  relays.  See  Coubibk. 
be  a  difference  of  about  five  fingers.'  From  In  cubic  measures  we  find  two  kinds  and 
comparing  together  well  -  known  Egyptian  two  systems.  The  two  kinds  are,  one  for 
cubits,  WUkinson  comes  to  the  opinion  that  dry,  one  for  liquid  articles.  The  two  sya- 
theordina^  cubit  was  20*6{K)0  inches.  This  tems  are,  one  decimal,  the  other  duodecimaL 
would  m^e  the  span  equal  to  about  ten  The  latter  is  the  oldest.  For  dry  goods  the 
in<^es  and  a  quarter,  the  palm  about  three  homer  is  the  hogest  measure  (liv.  xxvii 

S!J!A!flJ^«J!?'^**^**5^'/^*''"''"  ")•    Its  place  was  in  later  times  occupied 

than  three-fowOis  of  an  inch.    A  long  mea-  by  the  cor  (Exek.  xlv.  14).    The  bath  is  the 

sm*.  em^ed  for  architectural  puiposea.  largest  measure  for  liquids,  being  of  £e 

Sit  yr^  A^r^- '  ,?^'  ^^^^  J5  *«»•  capacity  as  the  ephahT  The  bath  anS 

Eaek.  xli.  8.  Apoo.  xxi.  16.  which  consisted  ephah  are  one-tenth  ofthe  homer  (iL  14), 

Two  measures  of  distance,  borrowed  by  the  homer,  ephah,  seah,  gomer,  cab.  The 
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of  fluid  meMons  are — ^bsth,  hiiiylog.  Thftir 
proportional  ▼alues  may  be  learned  in  the 
following  tables.  First  we  exhibit  the  deci- 
mal division : 

Hoiuer  ••••••••■••••••••••••     1 

Bath  and  Ephah  ......   10  ...    1 

Goner  m»w.— ..»» 100  .m  10  •••  1 

Next  the  dnodeoimal : 
BphdiorBath  1 

uiu  •••.••M..M   o  ••*   a  •.«    1 

^AD«cs.««.«..«*.«.  lo  ...    O  ...    w  ...  1 

i<fly.—  .—...—.».•  .a  ...  <»  ••*  MM  ...  T ...  1 

Lastly,  the  whole  in  relation  to  the  Homer 
and  one  another: 

Homer  •• .•     1 

Bftth  ft  Ephah    10...    1 
Beab  >«*•««■■•••■   SO ...   a  .M    1 

Gomer  ......  m.  100  ...  10  ...    8§  —  1§  .m  1 

Cab 180  ...  18  ...    6    ...  3    .»  l| 

MjOf     ...  ....M...   .3tV  ...  Im  •..  SH     ..«   la  ...  7^  ...  a 

From  Josephoa  it  appears  that  the  bafli 


and  ephah  were  eqnal  to  the  Greek  mttrtu$. 
This  contains  739300  Parisian  fjrains  of 
rain-water,  which  would  fill  a  space  of  about 
1985  Parisian  cnbie  inches.  Whence  arises 
this  table : 

8!xe.  Weight. 

Homer...  19,857  Par.  Cab.  In. ...  7,898,000  Par.  Oms. 

Ephah...    1985  m.«mm«.m......m«     789,800 

Beah   ...     681  ....m^.............     246,600 

urn  ....««       80w  ...MCM. ...... ...•.«       iZS,SOO 

vomer*.     19S  w»»..«««..»m.»..—      7»,900 
Cab  ......     110 .....................       41,100 

Ji0g«MM«  ••       •■.•MM.M..MM....  10,SfW 

The  Greek  metretes  was  also  eqnal  to  8 
gallons,  7'365  pints,  or  nearly  eight  gaUons 
and  a  half.  Thia  Taries  from  two  statements 
generally  cnirent,  one  of  which  makea  the 
bath  7  gaa  4  pints,  the  other  6  gaU.  2  phits. 
The  subject  is  not  without  its  difficidtlea. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  it  desirable  to  pre> 
sent  along  with  these  Tiews  the  tables  of  Dr. 
ArbuthnoU  See  also  *  An  Essay  on  Ancient 
Weights,  by  the  Bev.  B.  Hussey;'  Oxford, 
1886. 


I. — SoBiPTUBS  Mbasubbs  ov  Lbboth  beduobd  to  Evolish  Mbasubb. 

Eog.  ft.  in.  dec. 
0    O'OlS 

A  Palm 0    8*640 


A  Digit 


IS 


96 


144 


198 


••••••••••••••••••••••eveveea 


•  ••e  •««  •••  •»•  ••«  •••  •«•  •••  •••  •••  •••  «••  ••• 


84 


86 


48 


480 


A  Span 0  10*944 

2  I  A  Cnbtt    ^ .„. ^  1    9*888 

8  ITTA  Fathom    ....« „ 7    8*55t 

18|   6|    ij  I  Eeektera  Reed lO  11*888 

16  1    8  1    2  1    1|  I  An  Arabian  Pole    l4    7*104 


160  I  80  I  20  1 181 1 10  I  A  Schfenui,  or  Measuring  Una  ...  145  11*004 


400 


2000 


4000 


12,000 


06,000 


AStadtnm 


10 


80 


240 


n. — ^ThB  LoBOBB  ScBIPTUBB   HBAaUBBS. 

Eng.  mike  pet.  ft.deo. 
0      1-824 

145      4-6 

729      8-0 

408      1*0 


ACuMt  0 

0 

0 

1 


A  Sabbath-dajT*!  Jonrncy 


48 


An  Eastern  Mile 

AParaaang^ 4 


sf 


8  I  A  Day's  Journey  88 


158 
172 


8*0 
4-0 


ACaph 


Ji 


16 


m. — Jbwish  Mbasubbs  ov  Gapaoitt  bob  thibgs  Liquid. 

galla. 

0 

Og^ 0 

0 

1 


96 

960- 


An 


12 


24 


72 


720 


ikClO) 


18 


180 


AHln 

"TTASeah ^ 2 


6  I    8  I  A  Bath,  Of  Ephah 7 

60  I  SO  1 10  )  A  Coras,  Homer,  or  Chomer  .........    75 


pta. 
0*626 
0*888 
8*388 

2 
4 
4 
5 


IV^ — Jbwish  Mbasubbs  ov  Capaoitt  vob  thihqs  Dry. 

English  Corn  Measure, 
pcks.  gal.   pta. 


ACtoBhaL 0 

20  I  A  Cab 0 

86  I     1*8]  An  Omer,  or  Qomer 0 

I 

8 


120 


1800 

afio 


18 


90 


10 


50 


180     I  100 


ASsah 


IS 


An  Ephah 


5|  Alieteeh 16 


10  I  2  I  A  Chomer,  Homer,  or  Gorua  ..    88 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0*1416 
2*8388 
6*1 
1 

8 
0 
1 
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y. — JbWISH  WlIOBTS  BKDUCID  TO  EVOLIflR   TbOT  WiIOHT. 

lb.  OS.  dwt.  gr.dn. 

AGerah 0    0    0  19-S8 

10  I  ABria 0    0    4  19^ 

10         a  I  A  Shekel   0    0    9    S 

laoo  I    no  i      60  I  A  Meneh  S    S    7  18 

60,000  I  0000  I  SOOO  I  M  I  A  Talent    114    0  15    0 

VI. — JlWItB   MOVBT  BBDUOBP  TO  THB  £V0I.MH    StAHDABD. 

M.    4.    d. 

AQerrit 0    o  11687 

10  I  A  Befca. 0    1  1*6876 

10  i        sjA  Bhekel 9    8  8*876 

1000  I     100  j     50  I  A  Menrti,  or  Mina  HebtataL . . . .« 6  U  076 

60,000  I  6,000  jaoooj  60  I  A  talent. 848    8  9 

A  Solidns  Auraiu,  or  Beztnla,  was  worth o  IS  0'6 

A  Sielos  Aniens  was  worth 1  16  6 

A  Tilont  of  Gold  was  worth. 5475    0  0 


VII.— ObBBK  AVD  BoMAX    MoHBT,   MBBTIOHBD   IB  THB    KbW  TB8TA]fBVT,  BBDUCBD 

TO  THB  English  Stabdabo. 


A  Ifflta  (Itptcn),  about „ o 

2  I  A  Fsrthing  (kodrania),  sbout 0 

8J 4  I  An  as  (ai$«ui(m),  or  Farthing 0 

10    A  Penny,  denarins  (tUmariou),  ot  dmcstan  .  0 


ToT 


160  I 
"S2oT 


40  I 

8or 


SO 


160| 


40 


8000  \       4000  i      1000 
480,000  I  840,000  |  60,000 


100 


Didrachm  .^ 0 


8  j  Stater 0 

60  I      S5  I  Attte  Mlna  8 


». 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

8 

4 


6000  I  8000  I  1500  |  60  |  AtUo  Talent  198  15 

The  Italian  Mina,  or  Roman  Libra  or  Ponnd,  was  96  Denarii,  equal  to      8    8 
Sorentjr-two  Libras  made  a  Roman  Talent,  equal  to 825    o 


d, 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

7 

7 

• 

6 

0 


9- 

H 

6} 

8 

8 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Kote.— 7»  the  preceding  Tablet,  Silver  it  nUmei  at  U.,  and  Gold  at  £4,  per  ox. 


Fall  weight  and  measnre  tra  required 

in  the  Uw.    In  ProTeihs  xri.  1 1  we  rMd, 

*  A  Just  weight  and  balance  an  Jehorah's ; 
AU  the  waists  or  the  bag  his.' 

Jewish  feaohers  are  of  opinion  that.  In 
order  to  preaeire  true  weight  and  measore, 
and  80  to  secure  to  the  poor  their  proper 
ahare  of  food,  it  waa  ordained  by  their  wise 
men  that  weights  and  meaaorea  ahoald  be 
made,  not  of  metal — aa  iron,  lead,  or  tin, 
which  was  snlject  to  waste  and  diminntion — 
bat  of  marble,  stone,  or  glass.  Henee  the  Vul- 
gate translates  the  word  rendered  *  weights ' 
in  the  above  passage, '  stones/  See  Lewis's 
Origints  Htbraie^,  iii.  403. 

The  words  in  Lake  tL  88,  'good  mea- 
sure— shall  be  given  into  your  bosom,'  will 
be  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that 
'  the  bosom'  here  meant  is  the  recess  formed 
by  throwing  tbe  left  aide  of  the  ample  cloak, 
or  large  upper  garment,  over  the  left  arm; 
so  forming  a  large  receptacle,  in  which  were 
carried  articles  of  convenience  and  imme- 
diate use.  Others  suppose  this  bosom,  or 
pocket,  to  have  been  formed  by  the  girdle, 
confining  the  cloak  round  the  middle,  and 
so  leaving  above  and  near  the  bosom  capa- 
cious folds  forming  a  receptacle. 

MONTH  {moon,  from  O.  vmsh,  L.  msnsis, 
Oer.  sMMiat),  a  division  of  the  year  deter- 


mined by  the  revolution  of  the  moon  on  her 
own  axis.  The  lunar  changes  are  the  most 
obvious  of  those  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
present,  and  therefore  afford  an  easy  and 
certain  measure  of  time.  Months,  we  may 
in  consequence  believe,  would  be  the  ear- 
liest divisions  of  a  larger  kind  used  by 
man.  First  days,  then  months,  came  to  be 
employed  *for  signs  and  for  seaaons'  (Gen. 
i.  5,  14).  The  montha  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
appears  from  one  name  for  the  month, 
namely  yaregh,  moon  (xscvii.  9),  were  lunar 
months,  which  viL  11,  compared  with  viii. 
3,  4,  shows  to  have  been  originally  of  thirty 
days.  The  exact  periodical  time  of  a  lunar 
revolution  is  20  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes, 
3  seconds.  Accordingly,  the  Hebrew  month 
was  too  long  by  about  11  hours.  This  irregu- 
larity waa  succeeded  by  another,  which,  how- 
ever, was  perhaps  more  manageable  by  an  un- 
acientific  people.  Months  of  alternately  29  and 
80  days  were  introduced.  That  this  observ- 
ance prevailed  after  the  exile,  is  known  on 
Jewi^  authority,  and  may  be  held  to  have 
had  its  origin  with  Moaes,  since  his  festivals 
are  based  on  a  lunar  yeax.  Little,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  known  on  the  subject  rela- 
tively to  the  earlier  periods  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory. In  the  period  after  the  captivity,  the 
exact  length  of  the  month  depended  on  the 
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day  on  ivliicb  the  appeannoe  of  the  mew  xiJL  4  we  read,  it  is  (rae,  of  the  month  Abib, 
mocni  was  annoimoed  to  the  Sanhedrim,  it  bat  OiLb  liteimUy  rendered  is,  *  the  month  of 
being  the  business  of  certain  persons  to  the  ears '  (of  com),  being  the  name  of  the 
watch  for  and  declare  her  appearance.    If  season,  and  not  of  the  monUi,  which  would 
the  annonneement  took  place  on  the  thirtieth  have  been  simply  Abib  (comp.  zziii.  1& ; 
day,  the  Sanhedrim  declared  the  foregoing  xxziv.  18).    Three  other  names,  apparently, 
month  to  be  completed  in  29  days ;  but  if  of  months  oeenr  in  the  First  Booh  of  Kings : 
there  was  no  announcement  on  the  SOth,  *  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second  month* 
this  thirtieth  day  belonged  to  the  prcTious  (yi.  1) ; '  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the  eighth 
month,  and  the  day  ensuing  was  the  day  of  month'  (88) ;  *  the  month  Ethanim,  which 
the  new  moon.    But  as  some  days  might  be  is  the  serenth  month*  (Tiii.  2).    WhencTer 
cloudy,  it  was  established  as  a  general  rule»  this  passage  was  writton,  it  is  clear  by  the 
ihtX  in  a  year  thers  eoold  not  be  fewer  than  numben  of  the  months  being  added,  that 
four  and  not  more  than  eight  ftill  months,  the  names  were  not  in  general  use ;  it  is 
These  rough  approximations  left  defleieucies  also  dear  that  the  numbers  were  older  than 
to  be  supplied  when  the  lunar  had  to  be  the  names.    Hence  we  are  justified  at  least 
made  accordant  with  the  solar  year,  or  the  in  declaring  that  the  onstom  of  numbering 
periodical  return  of  the  seasons  to  be  se-  was  older  flian  that  of  naming  the  months, 
cured.    TweWe  lunations  of  about  20}  days  The  exact  age  when  these  names  were  intro- 
made  only  854  days  out  of  860.    The  obvi-  duced  depends  on  the  answer  given  to  the 
ous  remedy  was,  to  use  another  month  from  question  when  the  last  hand  was  set  to  the 
time  to  time.    Accordingly,   every  two  or  First  Book  of    Kings.    Twelve  names  of 
three  years  a  month  was  added,  or  interca-  months  which  q^ar  in  the  calendar  that 
lated,  by  certainly  the  later  Jews,  after  the  ensues  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  se- 
montti  Adart  which  was  hence  termed  Fm-  oond  temple,  and  have  remidned  till  the  pre- 
dar,  or  *  Adar  Ihe  Seeond.'    Whether  this  sent  day.    These  names  are  of  Persian  ori- 
practioe  prevailed  in  the  earliest  periods  of  gin.    This  fact,   after  having  been  asoer- 
Hebrew  history  cannot  be  certainly  proved,  tained  by  philological   investigations,  was 
bat  as  the  great  festivals  fell  on  fixed  days  ooiroborated  by  the  testimony  of  a  Jewish 
of  certain  months,  and  also  oontempora-  doctor,  rabbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman,  who 
neoaaly  with  certain  conditions  of  tbe  vege-  lived  in  the  thirteenth  centnry.    He  says, 
table  world  which  were  determined  by  Sie  '  These  names,  Nisan,  lyar,  &c.,  are  Fenian 
sun — ^for  instance,  tbe  Passover  on  the  14th  names,  and  are  found  only  in  the  writings 
Misan,  and  in  the  time  of  bariey  harvest  of  the  prophets  belonging  to  the  Bsbylonian 
(Lev.  xxiiL  0,  geq.) — so  were  there  natural  period  and  in  the  Booh  of  Esther.' 
guides  which  woidd  dictate  and  require  re-  The  calendar  now  in  use  mong  the  Jews 
golar  intercalations  on  a  fixed  plan,  in  order  was  introduced  in  tbe  fourth  century  AJ>. 
to  keep  the  religions  in  agreement  with  the  We  eannot  hence  infer  that  exactly  the  same 
natural  year.    Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Wieseler, 
year  in  the  time  of  Moses  was  already  di-  however,  has  with  care  drawn  up  one  which 
vided  and  governed  by  settled  rules.     As  at  least  spproaches  to  a  correct  view  of  sea- 
was  natural,  the  year  originally  began  with  sons  and  festivals  as  then  observed.    This 
the  re-appearance  of  spring,  about  the  ver-  calendar    embraces   two    yean  and  three 
nal  equinox,  in  the  monSi  Kisan,  Mardi  weeks ;  that  is,  from  the  first  of  Nisan  28 
(Exod.xii.2.  Numb.ix.1).  Without  sui&eient  A.  D.  to  the  twenty-first  of  Nisan  80  A.D. ; 
reason,  this  has  been  held  to  be  the  com-  that^  in  his  opinion,  being  the  period  during 
mencement  of  only  the  ecclesiastical  year,  which  ike  Saviour  was  engaged  in  his  mo- 
while  the  civil  year  was  held  to  have  begun  mentous  work.    We  here  give  a  common  year 
with  Tisri,  October.     But  tbe  latter  had  its  of  854  days  (being  eleven  days  short  of  the 
origin  not  till  after  the  exile.    Its  use  was  solar  year  of  865  days),  which  presents  a 
oonlirmed  by  its  being  in  accordance  with  general  idea  of  Ihe  corresponding  months 
the  era  of  the  Seleucids,  which  began  in  and  seasons  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Soman 
October.    Before  the  captivity  the  months  Calendars.    We  have  also  inserted  natural 
were  not  named,  but  counted.    In  Exodus  produetioins  as  they  now  appear  in  Palestine. 
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New  Moon. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  abound. 
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New  Moon.    Feast  of  TYumpeti. 


Day  of  Atonement 


Feast  of  Tabernacles  begins. 

Cool  and  pleasant  g. 
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Bad  Weather.  • 
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Summer  Crop. 
Lilies,  Hya. 
cinths.  Pop- 
pies, &c 


Some  Cold  and  Rain;  but  also 
Fine  Weather.  | 

IVees  in  ftdlleaf . 
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The  moon,  among  other  anelent  nations  their  deliveranoe.    The  saered  text  makee 

besides  the  Israelites,  was  considered  to  his  own  mother  to  have  been  his  nnrse. 

have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  fruits  of  the  From  her  he  may  have  derived  his  Hebrew 

earUi,  and  through  them  on  human  beings  name  (Ezodns  iL  10),  and  a  knowledge  of 

(Hob.  ▼.  7 ;  comp.  Is.  zItiL  13).    Probably,  his  lineage,  as  well  as  those  strong  national 

the  passage  in  Ps.  cxzi.  0,  sympathies  which,  under  Divine   aid,  pre* 

*  The  ran  shall  not  tmite  thee  by  day,  pand  him  for  his  high  and  most  arduous 

Nor  the  moon  by  nifht,'  task.    We  know  not  how  long  he  was  under 

may  refer  to  the  belief;  prevalent  also  among  the  pious  eare  of  his  mother,  but  it  may  have 

the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  dew  was  been  long  enough  to  justify  us  in  referring 

produced  by  the  moon.  to  the  same  source  that  lofty  moral  tone 

MOKDECAI  {C,  contrition).  SeeEsTRSB.  which,  at  the  age  of  forty,  made  him  re- 

MOREH,  the  celebrated  plain  of  tere-  nounce  all  the  advantages  and  splendour  of 

binths,  near  Sichem,  in  the  territory  after-  Pharaoh's  court,  in  order  to  give  succour  to 

wards  assigned  to  Ephrairo,  where  Abra-  his  oppressed    and    afflicted    countrymen, 

ham,  on  his  journey  fh>m  Haran,  first  set-  The  direction  in  which  his  sympathies  and 

tied  (Gen.  xii.  6),  in  the  vicinity  of  Ebal  sense  of  duty  led  him  appears  to  us  to  point 

and  Qerizim  (Deut  zi.  29,  80).  clearly  to  a  Hebrew  source  (Heb.  zi  28,  seg.). 

MOBIAH  (H.  Jehovah*i  hitternm),  a  hill        It  was  what  is  termed  an  accident  that  led 

in  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem,  separated  Moses  to  abandon  the  delights  and  honours 

from  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  the  vale  of  of  Egyptian  royalty.    Already  had  his  na- 

Jehoshaphat,  where  Abraham  is  supposed  tional  feelings  become  strong.     These  led 

to  have  prepared  to  offer  Isaac,  and  which,  him  to  visit  his  brethren,  who  were  griev- 

from  the  provision  of  a  ram  made  instead  ously  suffering  under  the  cruelty  of  petty 

of  his  son,  he  called  Jekovah-jinh,  *  Jehovah  Qrrants,  tolerated,  if  not  encouraged,  by  the 

will  provide '  (Gen.  zzii.  2,  14).    Here  So-  government.    On  one  occasion,  he  saw  an 

lomon  built  his  temple  (2  Chronicles  iiL  1),  Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew.    Unable  any 

after  having  enlarged  and  levelled  the  sur-  longer  to  restrain  his  feelings,  he  slew  the 

face.  Ibrmer.    Knowledge  of  this  deed  reaching 

MORTIFY  (L.  morf,  '  death,'  and  faeio,  the  ears  of  the  monazeh,  made  it  necessary 

*I  make'),  stands  in  Rom.  viii.  18  for  the  for  Moses  to  seek  safety  in  flight.    Retiring 

Greek  thanatoo,  which  in  Matt  z.  21  is  ren-  into  the  land  of  Midian,  he  married  Zippo- 

dered  'put to  death;'  in  Rom.vii.4,  'beeome  rah,  daughter  of  Reuel,  called  also  Jethro 

dead,**  and  in  viiL  86,  'are  killed.'  (comp.  Ezod.  ii.  18 ;  iii.  1.  Numbers x. 29^ 

MORTGAGE  (F.  a  dtad  pUdge),  some-  priest  or  prince  <d  the  country.    Here  he 

thing  given  or  assigned  to  another  (and  spent  his  time  in  the  duties  of  a  Bedouin 

therefore  dead  to  us,  or  which  we  cannot  or  Arab  shepherd,  a  mode  of  life  well  fitted 

employ),  in  order  to  be  a  security  to  that  to  foster  habits  of  reflection  in  one  who  had 

other  for  any  property  of  his  which  we  may  undergone  the  highest  culture  of  his  age. 

hold.    Accordingly,  the  Hebrew  word  ren-  Forty  years  appear  to  have  been  thus  passed 

dered  in  Neh.  v.  8,  'we  have  mortgaged  our  (Acts  vii.  SO),  at  the  end  of  which,  when 

lands,'  is  rendered  in  Gen.  zliv.  82, '  became  now,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 

surety.'    Comp.  Prov.  vi  1.  reigning  king,  the  yoke  was  made  to  press 

MOSES  (H.  drawn  out;  AM.  8822,  A.C.  with  double  severity  on  the  shoulders  of  the 

1726,  v.  1571) — a  great-grandson  of  Levi  Israelites,  Moses  received  that  divine  com- 

through  his  second  son,  Kohath,  the  younger  mission  Jbr  the  deliverance  of  his  brethren 

son  of  Amram,  Kohath's  second  son,  by  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  grand  des- 

Jochebed,  sister  of  Kohath,  being  bom  in  tiny.    Eighty  years  of  age  is  a  late  period 

Egi^t  during  the  servitude  of  the  Israel-  for  a  man  to  enter  on  the  very  perilous  and 

ites  in  that  country — ^was  rescued  fWmi  death  burdensome  duties  which  Moses  undertook, 

in  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  a  daughter  of  He  who  had  been  a  studious  and  elegant 

the  reigning  monarch,  and  brought  up  in  oourtier,  or  a  wandering  shepherd,  was  now 

her  father's  court,  and  under  the  high  Intel-  to  become  a  hero,  a  legislator,  and  a  pro- 

lectual  advantages  which  that  renowned  land  phet.     How  great  a  <&ange  !    Long  and 

afforded  (Exod.  iL  vi.).    Being  adopted  by  careful  prepantion  there  must  have  been, 

the  princess  to  whose  pity  he  was  indebted  But  at  eighty  years,  who  has  not  passed  the 

for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  he  must  have  meridian  of  bia  powers  f  whose  sun  is  not 

received  in  the  main  an  Egyptian  education,  near  the  horizon  ?  The  declaration  of  Scrip- 

in  the  enjoymentofwhich,  with  all  the  honours  ture,  however,  is  explicit  (Exod.  viL  7). 
that  attended  it,  he  remained  during  a  period        With  the  assistance  of  his  elder  brother, 

of  forty  years  (Acts  vlL  22,  28).    The  de-  Aaron,  Moses  returned  into  Egypt,  and  ao- 

tailed  events  of  that  long  and  important  complished  the  deliverance  of  the  enslaved 

period  we  have  not  space  to  supply.     Some  Hebrews.    Thus  escaping  firom  the  hands 

connection,  however,  with  his  Hebrew  ooun-  of  Pharaoh,  he  led  his  people  across  the 

trymen  must  have  existed,  else  Moses  could  western  arm  of  the  Red  sea  into  the  penin- 

not  well  have  performed  the  part  he  took  for  sula  of  Sinai,  where,  with  vsried  fortunes 
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hewMidflMd  fbrfwty  yean  man  •tthe  bMd    toitlmooy  to  the  seme  effect,  and  tome  of 
of  an  imnenae  mnlcitade,  whom,  at  tbe  ter-     them  show  that  his  name  was  oorrently  re- 
niBation  of  that  period,  he  eondooted  to  the     ceived  as  equivalent  to  his  religion  or  hia 
eastern  border  of  Canaan,  the  land  promised     social  polity  (Matt  viii.  4 ;  ziz.  7 ;  zxii.  24. 
to  die  reeognised  father  of  the  Hebrew  race     Rom.  v.  14.    1  Cor.  ix.  9.    Heb.  vlii  5 ;   z. 
(Gen.  zzi¥.  7).  There,  in  the  land  of  Moab,     28).     Peculiar  forms  of  expression  illns- 
Ihb  Tenerable  man,  having  icTiewed  what  he     trate  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held, 
had aeoompUshed, revised  his  laws, earnestly     'Moses*  seat'  (Matt  zziiL  3)  denotes  the 
and  affsetionately  orged  on  his  followers  the     office  of  interpreter  of  the  law,  since  Moses, 
great  duty  of  obedienoe  to  Ood,  and  having,     as  the  national  legislator,  was  the  best  ex- 
nnder  a  Divine  command,  asoende<i  Pisgah,    pounder  of  his  own  statutes.    The  Messiah 
the  highest  sommit  of  Mount  Nebo,  and     drew  from  the  eommunications  received  by 
thence  tahen  a  distant  view  of  the  long     Moses  at  Horeb  an  illustration  of  the  fbtnie 
wished-for  lend  of  promise,  he  died  at  the     life  (Mark  zii.  26,  27).    The  Pharisees,  in 
very  advanced  age  of  120  years,  when  his     their  reply  to  the  man  bom  blind,  testify 
eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  foroe  abated,     their  high  sense  of  the  honour  of  being 
In  order,  probably, to  prevent  the  possibili^     '  Moses*  disciples'  (John  iz.  28,  uq.),  Paul, 
of  his  tomb  becoming  an  olgect  of  idolatrous     by  one  of  those  allusions  so  common  In  his 
homage,  he  was  secretly  interred.    Thirty     letters,  finds  correspondences  with  gospel 
days  were  spent  in  mourning  by  his  bereaved     faots  and  truths  in  events  which  msrked  the 
and  aflioted  brethren  (Deut  zziv.).  exodus  (1  Cor.  z.  1,  ttq, ;  comp.  2  Cor.  iii. 

The  earthly  career  of  Moms  was  not  the     7).    The  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
limit  of  his  existence.    The  Pentatetioh,  in-     brews  is  a  parallel  between  the  religion  of 
deed,  says  nothing  of  hie  surviving  the  stroke     Jesos  and  that  of  his  great  predecessor  and 
of  death.    But  ti^at  he  did  so  may  be  in-     prototype,  Moses,  whose  co-operation  in  fur- 
tamd  from  hie  imearing,  together  with     therance  of  Ood's  benign  providence  is  im- 
Elias,  at  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord     plied  in  *  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of 
(Matt  zvii  1,  ttq,),  who  is  thus  shown  as     God,    and    the   song  of  the  Lamb,*  sung 
the  last  and  greatest  of  God*s  special  mes-     (Bev.  zv.  2,  My.)  by  *  them  that  had  gotten  the 
sengers,  receiving  homage  from  die  legisla-     viotoiy  over  the  beast*    Finally,  the  union 
torial  and  prophetie  heads  of  his  peculiar    of  Moses  and  Christ  as  the  two  chief  mes- 
people,  and  as  the  Great  Personage  who^  in     sengers  of  God  and  heads  of  the  great  Divine 
completing  the  tendencies  and  frdflUing  the     dispensations,  or  ages,  is  set  forth  when  the 
design  of  the  older  dispensations,  was  the    fonuer  is  represented  as  bearing  prophetic 
first  link  in  that  new  series  of  Providential     testimony  to  the  latter  (John  i.  45.   Acts  iii. 
dealings  which  Was  designed  to  perfect  God's     22 ;  viL  37.  Rom.  z.  19),  and  the  latter  ap- 
worii  for  the  education  and  redemption  of    pears  as  completing  and  perfecting  the  insti- 
man.    Of  the  grand  result  of  that  redemp-     totions  of  the  former  (Matt  v.  18). 
lion,  namely  eternal  life,  Moses,  we  may  pre-        It  is  in  his  relation  to  later  days,  and 
sums,  then,  if  not  before,  partook,  when  he     especially  those  of  the  Messiah,  that  Moses 
hsd  rendered  his  testimony  lo  the  Son  of    must  be  eontemplAted,  if  we  would  see  the 
God,  and  so  passed  into  dbe  true  land  of    full  purpose  which  he  was  designed  of  God 
promise.  to  fulfil.    In  this  character  he  appears  as  a 

The  impression  whieh  Moses  made  on  schoolmaster  to  faring  the  world  to  Christ 
his  countrymen  was  great  and  lasting.  Its  (Gal.  iii.  24).  His,  Uierefore,  was  a  preli- 
intensity  may  be  estimated  from  two  faots ;  mlnary  system.  As  such,  it  made  nothing 
first,  his  nsme  and  authority  constantly  ap-  perfect  (Heb.  vlii.  13, 109.),  but  merely  pre- 
pear  in  the  scriptural  books  written  alter  his  pared  the  way  for  the  development  and  pre- 
death.  His  immediate  successor,  Joshua,  valence  of  a  higher  law,  even  *  the  law  of  the 
is  wont  to  rely  on  his  injunctions  and  ezam-  spirit  of  life'  (fiomans  viil.  2).  If,  indeed, 
pie  (Josh  i.  1 ;  iii.  7;  iv.  10,  &e.) ;  Samuel  we  cany  our  thoughts  back  to  periods  ante- 
(1  Sam.  ziL  6),  on  abdicating  his  judicial  rior  to  Moses,  we  see  that  his  polity  was,  as 
office;  Solomon  (1  SLiags  viil.  53,  isy.),  in  the  result  of  pre-ezistent  ordinations  and 
his  dedicatory  prayer ;  select  Levites  (Neh.  influences,  so  a  great  step  in  advance.  As 
iz.  4,  seq.),  on  occasion  of  a  national  frwt ;  such,  it  of  necessity  had  its  basis  on  convic- 
writers  of  Psalms  (Izzvii.  21 ;  zciz.  6 ;  ciii.  tions  and  usages  already  prevalent  Human 
7 ;  ev.  26) ;  Isaiah  (l^ii.  11,  12),  Micah  improvement  can  proceed  only  in  the  way  of 
(vi.  4),  Daniel  (iz.  11,  13),  and  Malachi  progress.  It  is  by  steps,  not  leaps,  that  so- 
(iv.  4),  have  rendered  homage  lo  the  glory  eiety  goes  forward.  Development  is  an  es- 
of  his  mission,  and  Jeremiah  (zv.  1)  has  sential  condition  of  civilisation.  Hence  pre- 
given  evidence  of  his  intereessory  power,  seriptive  ussges  and  consuetudinary  laws 
Other  passages  of  the  elder  Scriptures,  in  could  not  fail  to  enter  into  his  institutions, 
mentioning  his  name,  show  how  intimately  which  accordingly  must  be  considered  only 
connected  his  memory  was  with  the  history  as  the  best  which  the  people  with  whom  he 
and  ezistence  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  In  the  had  to  deal  were  able  to  receive.  Equally, 
New  Testament  a  crowd  of  passages  give    for  the  sione  reasoUi  must  the  record  of  them 
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aontlin  thiags  whioh,  to   more  advanoed  through  whkh  Providcnoe  oondootod  Moses 

minds,  wear  the  appearance  of  being  eiiber  was  admirably  adapted.    Egypt  th«n  stood 

without  a  reason  or  even  absurd.    The  pre*  at  the  head  of  nations.    Her  high  eulture  in 

senoe  of  sach  attests  the  antiquity  of  the  every  brancsh  of  knowledge  and  art  is  no 

polity  in  which  they  are  found.    Tried  by  longer  doubtful,  and  is  attested  by  many 

this  test,  the  Mosaic  ordinances  wear  the  portions  of  this  work.    So  high  was  the  cha- 

impress  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  alleged  racter  of  the  school  in  which  Moses  received 

to  have  been  given.    The  train  of  remark  his  education ;  and  that  education,  from  the 

leads  also  to  the  perception  that  revealed  Idly  station  in  which  he  was  placed,  was  the 

religion  is  a  grand  process  of  divinely-con-  best  that  the  countiy  aflbrded.    In  a  less 

ducted  education,  designed  and  fitted  to  carry  degree,  many  of  his  countrymen  would  sharo 

successive  generations  forward  in  their  pro-  in  the  culture  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

gress  from  animal  to  intellectual,  from  intel-  Hence  the  elevation  of  a  horde  of  slaves  into 

Isetoal  to  moral,  and  from  moral  to  spiritual  a  nation,  though  difficult,  was  not  impos« 

and  eternal  life.    Hence,  let  not  the  friends  sible ;  and  the  Israelites,  on  leaving  Egypt, 

of  education  neglect  religion,  and  let  not  the  were  better  prepared  than  when  they  led  a 

advocates  of  religion  fear  or  suspect  ednca-  diepherd  life  on  the  uplands  of  Canaan,  to 

tion.    *  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  reoeive,  honour,  obey,  and  work  out  a  new 

same  spirit'  (I  Cor.  zii.  i).    The  lessons  law,  containing  the  germ  of  the  highest  civi- 

which  the  patriarchs  learnt  and  transmitted  lisation.    That  germ,  however,  Moses  could 

were  adopted  and  enlarged  by  Moses,  and  not  find  in  Egypt    The  valley  of  the  Nile 

perfected  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  could  supply  him  with  the  highest  products 

The  other  fact  to  which  we  alluded  as  il-  of  material  culture ;  but  for  true  religion  he 

lostrative  of  the  influence  of  Moees,  is  the  had  to  look  to  the  tent  of  his  patriarchal 

perpetuation  of  that  influence  through  a  very  forefathers.    And  therefore  is  he  led  by  the 

lengthened  period.    His  religion,  tOier  hav-  hand  of  Providence  to  pass  forty  years  more 

ing  existed  for  some  fifteen  hundred  yearly  in  a  school  whose  scenes,  engagements,  and 

had  in  its  decline  strength  enough  to  give  associations  served  strongly  to  revive  in  his 

birth  to  another,  which  now  approaches  to  mind  the  grand  truths  which  Abraham  re- 

the  age  of  two  thousand  years,  and  yet  seems  eeived  of  God,  and  handed  down  as  a  precious 

only  in  the  first  stages  of  its  development  frunily  heir-loom  and  most    sacred   trust 

The  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  perished  Thus  Canaan  and  Egypt  contributed  their 

within  the  space  of  ten  centuries.  But  either  highest  wisdom,  and  these  countries  were 

in  that  corrupt  form  of  it,  Mohammedanism,  each  pre-eminent  in  that  which  they  im* 

or  that  fulfilment  of  it,  Christianity,  the  rell*  parted. 

gion  of  Moses  is  now  held  by  nearly  all  the  The  chief  aim,  however,  that  the  Divine 
inhabitants  of  the  most  civilized  nations  on  Being  had  in  the  eall  and  mission  of  Moses 
earth ;  while  those  who  still  own  no  other  was  of  a  religious  nature.  God  chose  a 
name  but  his,  alter  having  endured  for  their  people  and  established  a  nation,  in  order  to 
faith  untold  and  almost  incredible  ills,  and  teach  the  world  his  truth.  This  aim  was  of 
preserved  their  nationality,  though  dispersed  all  aims  the  highest  True  religion  is  the 
overthe  whole  surfoceof  the  globe,  seem  likely,  root  and  die  sap  of  all  desirable  civilization, 
at  no  distant  day,'  to  bow  the  knee  in  the  name  which,  properly  considered,  is  but  its  fimit 
of  Jesus*  (PhiL  10),  and  so  to  give  the  highest  Henoe  Moses  took  the  culture  of  Egypt  with 
attestation  to  the  greatness  of  their  own  legis-  a  view  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  order.  He  also 
later,  while  they  recognise  the  unity  of  the  Di-  took  it  as  a  means  for  effecting  his  great  re- 
vine  plan  for  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  ligious  purposes;  for  religion  and  oivilisa- 
of  mankind.  The  amount  of  influence  hers  tion  act  reciprocally  on  each  other,  and,  in 
implied  is  unparalleled.  Such  an  influence  their  pure  state,  are  both  God's  ministers  for 
attests  the  greatness  of  its  source,  and  is  the  num's  good.  But  in  using  this  culture,  great 
best  eulogy  of  the  great  Hebrew  educator,  care  and  discretion  were  needitd.  It  was  the 
Impressed  with  these  important  facts,  the  immediate  oflispring  and  the  potent  token 
friend  of  revealed  religion  may  pass  in  dis-  of  gross  snd  depraving  idolatry.  Whatever 
regard  the  petty  objections  of  the  Voltaire  of  a  seeming  religious  nature  it  had  about  it, 
school.  The  voice  of  humanily  is  more  true  must  be  sternly  renounced.  Yet  were  the 
and  more  powerful  than  the  ill-natured  words  people  accustomed  to  its  images.  If  wholly 
of  a  cavilling  i^ilosophy.  No  one  who  knows  and  at  once  robbed  of  them,  they  mi^t 
human  nature  can  deny  that  there  must  have  prove  rebellious,  and  sink  to  a  species  of 
been  something  incomparably  great  and  good,  fetidsm,  worshipping  literally  'stocks  and 
if  not,  as  we  hold,  divine,  in  a  system  which  stones.'  Hence  arose  a  difficult  problem, 
has  been  and  is  being  the  chief  source  of  involving  the  manner  in  which  the  pure  mo- 
religious  light  and  impulse  to  the  world.  notheism  of  the  patriarchs  might  be  recom- 

In  one  view,  the  Mosaic  polity  may  be  mended  and  perpetuated  by  and  through  the 

regarded  as  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  age  material  culture  and  the  sacred  images  of 

in  which  it  was  set  forth.    For  producing  a  the  Egyptians.    This  problem,  we  may  well 

system  of  so  high  a  character,  the  di^sipline  suppose,  occupied  the  mind  of  Moses,  while 
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pomiiiig  hfo  peMeftil  oeovpttfons  In  the  sUtioDtty  tabeniMile,  tiien  a  gnoid  and  so- 

laad  of  Midian ;  and  this  problem  ha  was,  lemn  edifice,  and  dien  the  wide  earth  and  the 

ander  apeeial  aid  from  on  high,  enabled  boundlesiTault  of  heaven.    The  greatness  of 

praetieally  to  aolve,  in  the  ordinanoea  whieh  this  man  is  illastrated  by  die  tokens  of  apeeial 

ne  gave  and  the  polity  whieh  he  originated.  faToor  which  he  reoeived  of  Ood.    Deny  his 

It  mnst  not,  howeyer,  be  ooneei?ed  that  it  divine  inspiration,  yon  only  enhance  his  per- 

was  from  Egypt  only  that  Mosea  took  the  sonal  greamess.    In  proportion  as  yon  make 

more  earthly  elementa  of  his  system.    In  heaven  reoede  from  your  view,  yon  are  led  to 

very  early  ages  Canaan  was  eminent  for  eol-  behold  and  reoognise  a  sorpassing  earthly 

tnre,  of  whieh  trustworthy  though  seattered  grandeur.    Let  neither  Jews  nor  Christians 

traeea  yet  lemidn,  and  of  which  the  patri-  be  ashamed  to  own  Moses  as  the  founder  of 

archal  type  of  life  aifords  a  pleasing  indiea-  their  faith,  till  unbelief  has  produced  his 

tion.    Here  were  another  set  of  social  mate-  equal  among  Pagan  nations.    Nor  let  them 

rials  whieh  Moses  had  to  inoorporate  with  his  be  deterred  from  asserting  his  greatness  by 

institntions,  the  reoeption  of  whieh  was  ne-  allegations  that  parta  of  what  passes  under 

oessitated  by  that  law  of  transition  on  whieh  his  name  belong  to  other  men  and  other 

human  improvement  is  oonditioned,  and  the  ages.    If  so,  Moses  atQl  remains  the  root  of 

modifleation   and  eventual   elimination  of  the  Hebrew  polity.    From  him  sprang  the 

whieh  were  required  by  the  great  designs  he  Bible.     He  gave  the  impulse  which  has 

had  before  him.    The  nnithig  of  these  di-  made  Palestine  the  religxons  teacher  of  the 

verse  elements  in  one  congruous  and  endnr-  world.     His  greatness  is  not  diminished 

ing  system,  was  of  no  ordinary  diiBculty.  should  it  be  proved  that  it  was  by  the  minds. 

We  on  whom'  these  latter  days  have  come,  tongues,  and  hands  of  others  that  he  founded 

see  that  the  perfect  man  in  Christ  has,  under  a  nation,  created  a  literature,  and  prepared 

the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  eome  forth  the  way  for  Christ 

from  the  tent  of  the  patriarch,  the  valley  of  MOTE   (T.),    a  small  particle    (comp. 

the  Nile,  and  the  Hebrew  sanctuary.    Let  ua  Mitb) — thus  Milton  (II  Penseroto)^ 

honour  the  instrument  by  which  the  Divine  <  At  tiie  gay  motM  Chat  people  the  ran-teams'-- 

Wisdom  produced  so  happy  a  result  is  in  Matt  vii.  8  the  translation  of  the  Greek 

These  reflections  combine  to  prove  that  karphot,  which  denotes  a  particle  of  straw  or 

Moses  was   truly  a  great  man.     The  facts  chaiT,  and  is  used  to  denote  faults  in  opposi- 

whieh  establiah  this  proposition  are  patent  tion  to  vices  indicated  by  *beam'  or  splinter, 

and  simple.    It  is,  indeed,  enough  to  say,  In  the  same  way  Seneca  writes,  <  Though 

that  he  stamped  on  a  people  an  image  of  covered  with  blotches,  you  mark  other  men's 

himself  which  has  lasted  for  thousands  of  pimples.'  South'scommentis  worth  quoting: 

years.  The  '  form  and  pressure'  which  Sparta  *  Moats  may  enter  where  beams  cannot,  and 

received  from  Lycurgus,  did  not  endure  for  smsll  oflenoes  find  admittance  where  great 

more  than  six  centuries.  ^  Universality  is  a  and  clamorous  crimes  fright  the  soul  to  a 

characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Moses.    In  standing  upon  its  guard  to  prevent  the  in- 

both  thought  and  in  act  he  stands  unrivalled,  vasion.' 

He  conceived  and  executed  the  greatest  of  MOTH  (T.)»  a  species  of  destructive  in- 

mere  earthly  undertakings,  nsmely,  the  ele-  sect,  is  the  rendering,  in  Matt  vi.  19,  of  the 

vation  of  a  band  of  alaves  into  a  nation  of  Greek  set  (comp.  Heb  tahs,  rendered  'worm' 

fireemen.     But  he  conceived  and  ezeooted  in  Is.  IL  8,  but  which   signifies  *moth'). 

more  than  this — an  achievement  which  finds  The  treasures  of  the  Orientals  consisting  to 

nothing  oomparable,   save  in  the  work  of  a  great  extent  of  wooUen  garments,  the  de- 

Him  who  is  greater  than   all  others — ^for  structiveness  therein  of  the  moth  presented 

Moses  taught  first  a  people  and  then  the  to  them   a  vivid  idea    of   destruction    in 

world  to  know,  serve,  and  love  the  only  true  general. 

and  living  God.  Other  men  have  indivi-  MOUSE,  the  English,  in  Lev.  xi.  29.  1 
dually  been  patriots,  heroes,  legislators,  Sam.  vi.  4,  5, 11, 18.  Is.  Ixvi.  17,  of  the  He- 
founders  of  religion ;  Moses  bore  all  these  brew  gaehbar,  *  the  field  mouse,*  which  is 
characters  in  his  own  person.  Of  those  of  very  destructive  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
old,  some  were  distinguished  for  wisdom,  hence  in  1  Sam.  vi.  9,  these  mice  are  de- 
some  for  piety,  some  for  patience,  some  for  scribed  as  animals  '  that  mar  the  land.' 
valour.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  great  Golden  images  of  mice  were  made  on  the 
Hebrew,  that  he  united  in  himself  the  high-  occasion  as  emblematical  of  the  devastation 
est  qualities  of  our  nature.  There  was,  how-  snlTered  by  the  Philistines  (v.  6, 11 ;  comp. 
ever,  a  predominating  feature.  Beligion,  vi.  5).  It  was  not  unusual  to  offer  in  tem- 
which  lay  in  the  centre  of  his  heart,  ap-  pies  emblems  of  the  kind, 
peered  in  all  his  thoughts,  purposes,  and  MULE  (L.  muitM),  the  progeny  of  a 
deeds.  His  final  aim  was  of  a  religious  horse  and  an  ass.  Mules  were  obtained  by  the 
kind;  such  were  his  means.  It  was  on  the  Israelites  from  Syria,  and  especially  from 
firm  and  broad  basis  of  religious  truth  that  Armenia  (Ezek.  xxviL  14.  1  Kings  x.  2d), 
Moses  built  that  temple  of  the  living  God,  since  such  a  mixture  of  diverse  species  was 
which  was  first  a  wandering  tent,  then  a  forbidden  by  the  law  (Lev.  xix.  19).     Ihey 
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were  nied  for  riding,  and  in  battle  (2  Sam.  haTe  cbieflj  been  the  performers  (Ezod.  zr. 

zui  20;  zviiL  0.   1  Kings  L  88,  88) ;  in  20.   Jndg.  zi  84.   1  Sam.  zriii.  6),  as  horn 

Persia,  by  royal  eonriers  (Esth.  viii.  10, 14) ;  the  monuments  we  find  was  the  ease  in 

also  for  eairying  burdens  (2  Kinge  ▼.  17.  Egypt    At  a  later  period,  foreign  courte- 

Zeob.  xi¥.  15).    For  tliis  Tailed  serrice  they  sans  trarelled  about  Palestine,  as  in  Greece 

were  fitted  by  their  sure  tnad  and  power  of  and  Italy,  making  gain  by  their  musical  skill 

endurance.  (Is.  zziiL  16).    In  social  life,  the  e^joy- 

MUNITION  (L.  miuiio, '  I  fortify '),  is  the  ments  of  music  were  mneh  sought  after  and 

tranaUdon,  in  Is.  zziz.  7,  of  a  word  rendered  highly  Tslued  (▼.  12;  ut.  11;  zziv.  8,  0. 

in  Ezekiel  zlz.  9,  'hold;'  in  2  Samuel  y.  7,  Amos  Ti.  5).    Music  was  also  employed  to 

'  stronghold;*  and  in  xzii.  2,  'fortress.'  enhance  public  rejoicings  (1  Kings  i.  40). 

MUBDEB  (T.  mord,  L.  mort,  *  death,'  re-  By  the  sound  of  silver  trumpets  the  national 

presenting,  in  Hosea  iz.  18,  a  word,  harag,  assembly  was  convoked  (Numb.  z.  2),  ter- 

whose  root-meaning  is  '  to  slay,*  and  denot-  ror  struck  into  the  heart  of  foes  (Josh.  yL), 

ing  the  taking  away  of  human  life  with  a  and  signals  given  in  battle  (Job  zzziz.  25). 

malicious  intent),  was  in  the  Hebrew  law  Music  was  introduced,  in  a  solemn  and 

punished  with  death  (Ezodus  zzi.  12),  even  splendid  manner,  into  the  temple  serrice 

diough  the  criminsl  had  sought  refuge  at  by  David,  who    divided  the   Levites  into 

the  altar  (14),  nor  was  any  satisfisction  to  classes,  so  as  to  create  a  regular  succession 

be  taken  instead  of  his  life  (Numbers  zzzv.  of  well-practised  choirs,  that  sang  sacred 

81).    This  was  a  part  of  that  vindictive  sys-  poetry,  accompanied  by  '  harps,  psalteries, 

tem  of  law  and  usage,  requiring  <  an  eye  for  and  cymbals '  (1  Chron.  zzv.  1,  teq, ;  comp. 

an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  which  the  2  Chron.  zziz.  25,  teq. ;  zzz.  21 ;  zzzv.  15). 

great  Christian  Legislator  abolished  (Matt.  The  prophets  also,  in  the  ezerdses  of  their 

V.  88) ;  and  yet,  eighteen  hundred  years  sfter  high  mission,  called  in  the  aid  of  music 

the  abolition,  professed  Christian  govern-  (1  Sam.  z.  5).    Indeed,  music,  song,  poetry, 

ments  continue  to  degrade  society,  wldle  they  and  prophecy,  were  not  seldom  all  asso- 

indirectly  condemn  tibeir  social  systems,  by  ciated  in  producing  one  lofty  effect  which 

killxngmen  in  public  Similar  to  the  punish-  raised  the  soul  to  Ood  (2  Kings  liL  15),  or 

ment  inflicted  on  Cain  is  that  ordained  in  the  ezpelled  the  evil  spirit  of  jealous  dqection 

Hindoo  laws  by  Menu,an  oflbpriugof  Brahma,  (1  Sam.  zvi.  16). 

the  supreme  divinity.    On  the  forehead  of  Of  the  nature  and  powers  of  music  among 

murderers  it  is  directed  should  be  burnt,  the  Hebrews,  the  little  that  is  known  can 

with  a  hot  iron,  Uie  figure  of  a  headless  scarcely  be  augmented  by  eoijecture.    That 

corpse.    As  they  wandered  over  the  earth,  it  was  of  a  simple  kind,  may  safely  be  in- 

no  one  was  to  eat  with  them,  no  one  to  join  ferred  ttom  the  instruments  employed.   That 

them  in  making  offerings,  no  one  to  contract  ita  effects  were  great,  may  as  safely  be  de- 

affinity  with  them  in  marriage;  they  must  duced  firom  the  consideration,  that  the  union 

ever  remain  despised  and  ezcluded  from  all  of  several  instruments  and  many  voices  in 

fHendly  offices.    A  policy  which  is  perfect  the  utterance  of  poetry  so  sublime  as  that  of 

in  its  kind,  if  vindictiveness  is  a  Christian  the  Psalms,  during  the  solenmities  of  divine 

feeling ;  but  blameworthy  in  all  its  spplica-  worship  and  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude 

tions,  if  we  propose  to  reform  the  criminal  (Ps.  zliL  4),  must  have  produced  emotions  <rf 

and  diminish  crime.  a  veiy  deep  sad  elevating  charaeter.    These 

MUSIC  (O.  sMnu^,  *  a  song'),  as  the  im-  effects  would  be  much  enhanced  if  the  He- 
port  of  the  name  indicates,  was  originally  brew  music,  besides  simple  melodies,  in- 
Bong,  for  men  can  make  sounds  before  they  dnded,  as  seems  probable  firom  the  number 
can  construct  instruments ;  yet  history  gives  of  voices  and  variety  of  instruments— for  in- 
reason  to  think  that  sounds  and  instruments  stance,  in  the  choruses  of  the  temple— some 
of  music  have  a  near  relation  to  each  other,  of  the  resources  of  harmony.  In  our  igno- 
and  ezert  a  reciprocal  influence;  so  that  im-  ranee  of  the  nature  and  compass  of  that 
pTovement  in  the  one  speedily  follows  or  music,  words  connected  with  it  may  well  oc- 
ooeasions  improvement  in  the  odier.  Among  casion  difficulty.  Thus  in  the  title  of  Psalm 
so  sensitive  a  people  as  the  Hebrews,  music,  zlvi.  we  find,  *  A  Song  upon  Alamoth.'  The 
whieh  anciently  was  much  cultivated  in  the  last  word  may  be  a  professional  name  for 
East  generally,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  tune  or  movement  (comp.  1  Chron.  zv. 
practised  and  held  in  repute.  Accordingly,  20).  Sheminith,  in  the  title  of  Ps.  vi.  ziL, 
its  origin  is  traced  back  to  the  dim  twilight  may  be  the  air  or  key-note,  or  an  instrument 
of  history  (Qenesis  iv.  21).  In  connection  taking  the  leading  part  Other  names  seem 
with  song,  dancing,  and  poetry,  instrumental  to  indicate  the  tune  to  which  a  new  poem 
music  was  employed  by  the  Israelites  as  a  was  to  be  sung  (zzii  IvL  IviL  IvilL).  These 
recreation,  and  for  the  ezpression  of  the  dim  traces  of  customs  encourage  the  idea 
highest  feelings  of  the  soul,  firom  a  very  that  music  was  an  art  well  cultivated  and 
early  period.  Even  in  patriarchal  times  we  earefUly  practised.  If  we  are  stiU  left  in 
find  that  mirth,  song,  the  tabret  and  the  harp,  nnoertainty  in  regard  to  much  that  concerns 
were  on  suitsble  occasions  called  into  joint  music  among  the  Hebrews,  our  condition  is 
action  (Oen.  zzzi.  27).  Women  appear  to  not  better  in  regard  to  other  ancient  nations. 
Vol.  U.  S 


klao  of  the  It- 


Tuliles  u«  reij  Impcrfscilj  kno«ii>  shisflj 
Id  conieqaenae  of  Ibe  uDkll  nmun*  wa  poa- 
MU  of  Ifaeli  outward  and  mktarlal  life. 
What  Dcither  moDameali  nor  deuriptian* 
h»TO  anpptted,  leamad  men  h«TO  itriTen 
to  approximate  (o  b;  ihe  aid  of  philology 
and  ooqjeclars.  A  mora  nliafUtoiy  raaonnie 
is  olTbred  b;  tha  Egrptian  moDimieata,  on 
which  we  e**n  jrelbeholdmaaloaJ  performera 
tngaged  in  the  pruUoe  of  their  ail,  with 
viiiona  inatmrnenti  in  Iheii  bands.  Some- 
tmneoneiaBingiTig  sloae  to  the  harp ;  at  other 
time*,  one  so  occnpied  is  attended  bf  ano- 
ther who  beau  time  ;  and  again,  ■everal  are 
groaped  together  plsjlog  on  ■tmilar  or  dif- 
ferent inslnmients,  and  in  (ho  last  caw 
giving  Ike  idei  of  iiie  performen  being  em- 
plojed  with  something  like  conoarted  music 
From  this  sonnie  of  ioformalioD  ws  dnm 
oar  ohiflf  matiriali.  Bnl  meana  of  isfonnK- 
Uon  more  Bloselj  connected  with  tlie  Jewlah 
nation  is  not  sllogsther  wanting,  Thos  the 
Arch  of  TilDS  (L  333)  presents  na  with  two 
tmmpets.  Among  the  objects  found  on  the 
few  Haeoabean  coiu  that  hare  come  down 
to  ns, ' 


»  HU8 

18).  Th«  dsMriptlos  g1«Mi  by  Joaepfam 
eorreipondi  vilb  that  whkb  wa  have  pre- 
aentedtolh*«re(Autiq.iil.l3,S).  II.  Ano- 
ther wind  inatmmsQt,  lAtpkar,  (he  'hom,' 
■hose  name  denotes  IM  ilupa,  was  twed  (or 
giiiug  ilgnals ;  as  to  annooBes  the  jeer  of 
jubilee  (Lev.  ixr.  9),  the  new  jear,  at  in 
war  (Jei.  It.  D,<),  also  bj  walohmsn  (Eidt 
luiii.  S),  ud  had  a  load  echoing  Ims  (la. 
)Tiji.  1),  raKmbliuf  tfaander  (Eiod.  lix.  16, 
IS).  It  ^peais  to  hare  been  of  two  iliapes, 
ttni^  and  sorred  (Josh.  vL  4).  in.  Tlie 
migai,  translated  in  Oanasia  I*.  21.  'organ' 
(Job  xzL  12),  according  to  Jewish  inler- 
pielera,  the  bagpipes.  In  Daniel  iii.  0, 
'dnloimer'  is  in  Chaldee  aharaolera  a  t*- 
prstentatiTe  of  imgat,  and,  ipparantlj  of 
Oreek  origin,  is  lb*  BMDe  aa  out  term  qna- 
pJuny,  niuning  raed  of  pipe,  and,  aap  Oa- 
bum  ('  Andenl  Egjpt,'  p.  aifi),  ■  remains  to 
this  da}  the  name  of  the  haatboj,  uKpcgnt 
in  Italj  and  Asia  Minor.'  Another  wind  in- 
atromant,  IV.,  was  flie  kajil,  or  nehtlalh 
(Pa.  T.),  whish,  denoting  whal  is  pcaforaled. 


e  see,  as  abore,  a  Ijre,  or. 


tnunpeta.  In  the  sanetoar;  were  kept  two 
ailTer  tnunpeta,  which  the  priests  were  to 
blow  on  festtrals  and  saelifloes  (Hnmb.  I. 
i,itq.;  oomp.  oxL  6.  S  Kings  il.  14)  xiL 


signifies  ft  pipe  or  flnle; 
mneh  in  toe  uiong  the  ancients  br  Jojont 
OBoaeions  (1  Kings  i.  iO.  Is.  xix.  29),  also 
for  seasoDS  of  grief  (Matt.  ix.  38,  'minstrels,' 
properlj  '  pipers ;"  oomp.  Joseph.  Jew.  W., 
iiL  B,  fi).  II  was  also  a  eonnert  iualmmeni 
(Is.  T.  13.  Fs.  el.  4, '  itringed  iustmment*,' 
rather,  'pipea').  Betides  the  foiro  given 
aboTe,  we  find  slso  among  the  EgTpliaoa 
Ifaa  obliqne  pipe.  More  freqnent  thin  this 
wai  the  double  pipe,  which,  as  here  nhl- 
bited,  was  aleo  need  with  other  inatnunenta 
as  well  a*  alone. 


AnoUiar  elMl  fl  UMJa  op  of  mdi  iaaka- 
mtati  u  emit  load  aod  noainl  loend*  on 
bBiug  ihtfcMi  or  Miatk,  dMlgnitod  in  Hs- 
bnw  b J  Ih*  fwianl  urn*  of  l^pk  (jo  atilke ) ; 


■ame  u  thg  Arabi  Mil  di'/T, 
and  tha  Spuifudt  aduffa,  eompils<Dg  Iba 
tamboarine,  dmm,  and  limbnl&  ThU  In- 
tcnitiDg  pietor*,  Ukan  from  i  TCTjr  auelaiit 


torn))  at  ThabM,  aaliibiti  nristiM  of  llwu  cnrrluc  Inwd*,  which  Ii  i  math  nion  eom- 

inHromanli ;  Iha  toUts  teogfaa  iadiokU  ft  mon   fonn  in   dia    tombs.      They  an  ill 

nligiotu  MTemoDT.    Tbe  Itomnoit  fl^nre,  lie»>ni  aolvlj  wilb   ^    hMid.      They  (re 

or  leader  ot  the  clioii,  baaU  *  haad-dnim,  mads   of    the  lUn  of   u   animal  tlglitljr 

TaHmUins  what  in  Franoe  U  (allad  lamboar  atnlohed  orei  a  fraH*  (1  ChtOD.  liiL  8). 

dt  Batjtu,    It  ooDuils  tf  the  ^In  of  Kime  In  2  flam.  t1.  8,  talttlim,   'ejrmbda,    are 

animil  itoalched  orer  ao  aarttuD  v«MeI  of  ■  iBentian>d,aipeaiMofiiiatrameDtprodneiiiB 

eonioal  fonn.    The  other  dutuela  are  beat-  a  wnuld  bj  the  nltahliig  of  two  paita  (oge- 

Ing  tamlramiiiM,  one  <^  mbitb  ii  elrailar,  Iher.    Hiebnhi  foand  fa)  AmU«  two  kiadi  of 

like  the  modem  inetniment  i  the  oAen  m  ojmbalB :  At  Uiger  ao«eiiUii|  of  two  metal 

of  nearif  an  oblong  ah^e,  widi  the  iUa*  ^ataa,  and  the  mpallei,  riiieh  may  be  dauo- 


mlaaled  sastaDeta.    Id  Ae  I<«t  mU,  tlhihit-  small  bells  or  pieces  of  metal,  which,  on 

ingalso  the  doable  pipe,  If,  at  the  tight  hand  being  shaken,  emitted  a  jingling  and  olash- 

eitiemiv  an  isstnimeDt  not  millke  an  eaat-  ing  bdudcI.    Anolbtr  instmmeni,  prodndng 

em  &n,  to  wUeh  weie  probably  attached  somid*  bj  being  sbaken,  waa  the  sistjum,  of 


two  itriDgi.  Tha  ottier  axboiw  !■  i«HlMd 
In  tbi  Tiaw  bafoie  pnwnlad,  in  irtiidi  fk- 
malsa  oorand  wjih  bmwdiM  an  plajiD^ 
Of  paonUu'  intanM  to  Iha  itodant  at  ^ 
Bibla  ii  a  liup  pnaantiiig  an  inattamant  of 
'lanatcing>,'<nanti(niadfaiPa.zell.8.  This 
liMin  ia  ft«qtMiiUT  Itonnd  in  tha  tombi,  utd 
wwerideulj  tntki^rapnla.  SonuoTlbea* 
haipa  wen  aDullenov^  tobeeamadbrlba 
pertoimer,  whUa  lit  ^ajed  and  danaed  (1 
ChroD.  zIlL  S).  Tlie  harp  m*  Oia  intffn- 
ment  on  nhloli  Darid  plajid  M  akllftdly  (1 
Sam.  ZTl.  16,  23  I  iriiL  10)  vilk  hii  hand 
fcU.  B  ),  and  Thkih  gun  fnlh  pl«««Ing  notaa 
(Pa.  IzziL  9).  Speelall;  wm  it  aonaenaMd 
to  dlTina  wonhip  (1  Sam.  x.  0.  Pa.  ^^•^'"' 
2).    In  Ita  am^Iai  fiiima  it  nay  haTS  besn 


Tha  paaltaiy  (Dan.  iiL  S),  aa  in  nan*  in 
Chaldea  lelten  rendcn  joobable,  wM  an  jn- 
slniniant  of  Orack  origtak,  aomawtiat  reMm- 
bling  a  baip,  and  is  bdiered  to  b«  vihibiled 
in  taia  hgait,  whidi  ia  takan  from  a  saliumi 


Mdlng  tIcw  oftna  to  tha  iMdar  th*  il 
nania  of  moais  mtntionad  in  1  Bam.  zriiL 
0,  ^npfOj  'tha  thia«  (atringad?)  inaBn- 
nwnt;'  nnlcat  ahalp  ot  this*  atrinaa  ia  In- 
undid,  atidi  M  iii»T  b«  taan  in  ttdi  Mtt. 


of  tha  Ftofgmiaa. 

Another  woid,  Mtal,  lendeied  paalteiy  in 

1  8am.  I.  fi.  a  8am.  ii.  S.   1  Eiufa  x  19, 

Ae.,  waa  probablj  tlu  Inle  or  gniMr,  iwad 

alao  in  the  aanloe  et  Qte  tempbi  and  («&>• 

nlJj  in  eraieeH  with  the  liaip  (F&  ML  8| 

IzxL  23).    The  ten-atiinged  Inte  ia  maa< 

Honed  in  Pa.  zxilIL  2.    The  haip  waa  not 

odI;  plajed  alone,  bnt  with  tha  toIm.    Same- 

Of  aliinged  instninienta  ■pacinwn*  ban    timea  it  waa  aaeoriatad  wifli  a  aboir,  aa  in 

alnadT  bean  giTen.    Thesimpleat  ia  a  haip     thi*  Tiaw  of  a  haiper  and  band  of  blind  oho- 

<f  nttei  tbaawj  eoutroetlrai,  baring  only    liatans  irtwn  time  II  baatan,  and  lb*  «dM 
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■ofl  md  plsintiTS  aliuaalar.    Tha  Into  la 
ohiafl;  used  tl  entertaininents 

MUSTABD  SEED,  Ifae  amd  of  the  (in 
Oroek  linapi)  masUrd  Um,  whom  idenlifioft- 
tioo  hM  saaied  mnob  diaonlir.  The  bast 
mppotted  opinian  i*  thit  of  Profcaior  Rojla 
(aaa  Hnaor),  who  holds  it  to  bs  the  tree 
called  bjlha  Anba  Uordal  ^nslud),  whose 
■dantifloDaiiiaiaJalvadaralVrnca,  which  ha 
diinka  batter  calealated  than  an;  olfaer  trea 
thathaaTotbaenaddiiMd  to  anewer  to  erarf 
thing  dial  U  Mqniied.  WebneinitaBniall 
•Md,whiah,«o«iiin(nltiTU»dgro(md,  grows 
up,  aboand*  ta  foliage,  and  produDn  &  tree- 
eiant  aoDga  of  the  Efjptiaiia  Kam  to  haTO  likg  ^anw  oi  Urga  dmb,  twen^-five  fe«t 
b««s  diatingaiahad  bj  namea  whioh  ate  high,  niular  wliiah  a  hoisaman  maj  alaiid, 
written  above  aoma  of  tha  ttanaeripllona  of  haiingnmnaKnubiaiidiaBandleaTea,  among 
them  In  hieioglfphic*— like  tha  wtnda  Shig-  whieh  blida  idmj  and  do  take  ahallai  aa  veil 
gaion  (Pa.liL)  and  Ifaaahil  (iIt.).  Claarlj  aa  build  their naala.  Itaaeedahara  dupnn- 
the  Habiewa,  aa  did  the  Egjptiana,  aeeotn-  gent  taate,  and  ara  tued  (or  the  aame  por- 
panied  tbait  iDMmmeDls  with  ainging  (Pa.  poaea,  aa  moitard.  Tha  tree  abmuida  on  the 
znliL  a ;  iliil  1).  The  soniwrted  maaio  of  ahoraa  of  the  laka  of  Tlberiu,  where  the 
the  two  natioua  was  alao  limilar.  For  eX'  parable  (Halt.  liii.  SI;  i>ii.  90.  Mark  It. 
ample,  the  paaaage  in  Pa.  IxxzL  a,  'Take  a  31.  Lnke  lilL  19;  xtli.  6)  waa  apoken.  The 
paalm,  and  bring  hillMr  the  timbrel,  the  diitribntioa  of  die  plant — bum  tlie  Penian 
pleaiant  harp,  and  the  lota,'  reoaiTes  illoa-  golf  to  Senegambia — lendera  it  well  auiled 
tnlion  fivm  Tiewa  gitm  in  lliia  article.  The  to  illustrate  the  faot,  that  the  gospel,  pn- 
mODOmantal  remuna  of  Egypt  fmrnidi,  in  fessed  at  the  first  1^  Isw,  wu  sTentully  to 
rq[ard  to  oor  praaeal  anl^ael,  aatiBfaeUtj  spread  tn  and  wide  oTer  (he  world.  Of  Ihia 
andanoa  of  the  troth  of  the  Old  Testament,  tree,  Irbj  and  Hanglsa,  iriien  near  (he  Dead 
ThepraaerratioDoflhepainledtombaafbrda  sea,  aaw  specimena.  The;  eaj.  'There  waa 
cMtolar  demonstration  that  the  mnaiea)  inelni-  one  entious  tiae  which  we  obserred  in  great 
DHlUa  mentioned  in  tha  Hebntr  Soliplnrea  plenlj,  snd  whieh  bore  fruit  in  boncbes  re- 
ware  aotoallj  in  oaa  among  the  aneient  aambl^g  in  appearance  the  eoirant,  with  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom  tha  children  of  Israel  colour  of  the  plmn.  It  baa  a  pleaaaut, 
aqjoomed,  at  the  Terj  commanoamanl  of  thou^  stronglj  aromalio  taste,  eiaotl;  re- 
tbeii  national  eiiatance,  toi  probablj  dSO  aembling  mnslaid ;  and  if  taken  in  anjqnan- 
jeara,  and  on  whose  cosloma,  therefore,  tlieir  tllj,  prodnoes  a  similar  irritability  of  the 
general  hsbili  moat,  in  a  great  measara,  nose  and  ajes  to  (hat  which  is  cansed  bj 
hare  been  toonded.  The  mode  of  ainglng,  taking  moatard.  The  leares  of  the  im  hava 
too,  deacribed  or  implied  in  tha  Paalma  wa*  Iha  aama  pungent  flaTOor  as  the  frnit,  al- 
Ihat  which  prerailed  in  (he  Talle;  of  the  Nile,  though  not  so  atrong.  Wa  tliink  it  probable 
la  Fs.  IniiL  Si — M,  ia  a  olaar  roteienoa  that  this  is  the  tree  our  Sarioar  alluded  to 
to  a  proeeaaion  om  a  gnat  religious  batiral,  in  the  parable  of  the  Hastard  Seed,  and  not 
going  op  to  the  temple  with  maaio  and  song,  tha  moatard  plant  which  wa  hare  in  6h> 
after  the  manner  di^iiotadan  Iha  moonmenta  north ;  for,  slthongh  In  oor  Jonmey  from 
H  enatomaty  among  tha  Egjptiaaa.  The  Bjaaora  to  Adjeloon  we  met  with  the  moa- 
langnage  in  die  Faahn  and  the  painting  on  tard  plant  growing  wild,  aa  high  as  our 
the  (omba  ara  ao  ooneaponden^  tbal  lb«  one  horsed  heada,  still,  being  an  annnal,  it  did 
might  hare  bean  taken  from  die  other.  not  deaerra  the  appeUation  of  a  tree ;  whereaa 

Hnsie,  with  the  Ibllowna  ot  the  falaa  Pro-  the  odier  really  is  snch,  and  birds  might 
phet,  aHompaoiaa  IballTitie*.  '  Wine,'  aaja  eaailj,  and  actaaUy  do,  take  ahelter  nndei  it* 
their  prorerb,  '  is  the  l>odj,  Hnsio  the  aool,     shadow.' 

aod  Joy  iheii  oflbpring.'  HnaiB,  howarer,  HYH&,  one  of  the  til  great  cities  of  Aaia 
was  condemned  by  Hohanuned  almoal  aa  Minor,  in  the  diatrict  of  Ljoia,  lying  on  a 
aarerelj  ai  wine;  and  mnaiea)  inatramenta  hill,  aiity  forlonga  from  the  aaa;  irtiere 
be  declared  lo  be  among  the  moat  powerful  Fani  landed  when  on  his  jonmey  to  Bome 
means  by  whieh  the  denl  seduces  man.     In      (Acts  nriL  b)- 

Ihe  hooaea  of  the  wealthy,  domaatle  (emale  HXBBH  la  a  Hebrew  word,  nuhr  in  Bn- 

alaiea  ar*  often  emjdojed  aa  Toeal  and  in-  ^iah  letters,  fOnnd  In  Ex.  mx.  23.  Esth.  iL 
smmental  performers.  It  la  neceaaaty  tbr  12.  Pa.  xIt.  8.  ProT.  Til  IT.  CanL  ill.  6; 
an  Arab  mnsician  that  he  aboold,  in  addition  It.  S  i  t.  18 ;  from  which  passages  it  appesia 
to  a  ready  wit,  haie  a  relentin  memory,  well  as  a  choice  perfome  used  in  making  die  sa- 
atoeksd  with  Dhoioa  plaeea  of  poetry,  end  Bred  oil,  about  the  person  and  about  wearing 
Caeadona  or  pleasant  anendotea,  aa  well  aa  apparel.  Another  term,  IvAi,  translated 
BOBgs.    The  Aiab  moala  it  genenlly  of  •    'mjnhf'ia  found  inOen.  zzivii  Sl>;  xliii 
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11,  in  oonneodoiis  which  show  that  it  ilao 
was  a  fragrant  body.  The  latter  was  the 
thick  exudation  of  tiie  phmt  lada,  a  kind 
of  eiatofl,  the  citttu  ladanifera.  The  former 
word  having  for  its  root-meaning  '  to  flow*  or 
'  distU,'  signifies  a  *  drop ;'  hence  the  gum  of 
a  plant,  the  odoroos  and  bitter  exudation  of 
an  Arabian  shmb  itsemUinf  the  aeaoia* 
See  Fbaxkixcbiisb. 

MYBTLE  (G.  perfvmt)^  an  odorous,  heaa« 
tifol  plant,  found  in  Afnea,  the  olimo  of  the 
sun,  or  beneath  the  blue  and  smiling  sUes 
of  southern  Europe.  Among  Tallejs  formed 
bj  the  ridges  of  eleTated  mountains,  the 
myrtle  attains  its  highest  perfection.  So 
often  is  it  found  shading  the  peaceful  Talea 
that  lie  among  '  the  eternal  lulls,'  that  it  n^ 
torally  became  assudated  in  the  mind  with 
all  that  is  calm  and  lovely.  It  offered  aa 
emblem  of  tranqullli^  and  peace,  giving  a 
liviiLg  freshness  to  the  annunciation  of  the 
angel  mentioned  by  Zecharith,  whO|  as  he 
stood  among  the  myrtle  trees,  said,  <We 
have  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  earth, 
and  behold  all  the  earth  aitleth  still  and  is 
at  rest'  (i.  8, 1 1).  In  the  East  it  is  a  rival  of 
the  violet  A  tradition  says,  that  *  Adam  fell 
down  from  Paradise  with  three  things :  the 
myrtle,  which  is  the  chief  of  scented  flk>wers ; 
an  ear  of  wheat,  which  is  the  chief  of  all 
kinds  of  food ;  and  pressed  dates,  which  are 
the  chief  of  the  fruits  of  this  world.'  It  was 
used  by  the  ancients  to  improve  the  flavour 
<3i  wine,  and  hence  was  accounted  an  emblem 
of  festivity.  In  conseqnenee,  garlands  of 
myrtle  were  worn  at  banquets,  axid  put  round 
ths  head  of  a  corpse,  to  hide  the  *  dumb  for- 
getfohiess'  of  death  under  tha  recognised 
token  of  hilarity. 

The  myrtle  of  Palestine  is  the  common 
myrtle,  and  has  several  varieties.  One  v*- 
liety,  the  broad-leaved  Jewi^  myrtle  (as  it  is 
called),  on  which  the  leaves  grow  in  threes 
at  eacn  joint,  is  much  in  nsquest  among  the 
Jews,  who  still  keep  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, by  obtaining,  among  others,  boughs  of 
myrtle  trees  (Neh.  viii.  15).  This  myrtle 
was  and  is  very  common  in  Judea,  of  which, 
with  some  qualification,  the  lines  may  be 
employed— 

**  She  nid  of  Islec  renowiied  In  song, 

Of  tkies  of  eloudlMt  blue, 
And  flowexy  plaini,  which  all  jear  Idng 

Wort  tints  of  brightest  hue  ; 
Of  vtne-clad  groves  and  myrtle  shade, 

And  hills  with  verdure  clad, 
Where  rose  and  hentoa  ever  niade 

Ilie  fragrant  earth  seem  glad  s 
And  aa  she  read,  the  dreamer  tait 
Sat  wiahing  that  her  home  was  there." 

MYSIA,  a  district  rich  in  com  and  wine, 
in  the  north-west  comer  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  lay  Pergamus,  Adramyttium,  Assos, 
and  Troas. 

MYSTEBY,  a  word  of  heathen  origin,  from 
the  Greek  muo  or  nyo,  used  originally  of 
dosing  the  eyes,  lips,  and  mouth;  which 


may  have  been  done  in  the  dark  rites  called 
myftenct,  in  order  to  indicate  Bymbolieally 
the  duty  of  the  person  so  and  by  other  means 
initiated,  to  see  as  if  he  saw  not,  and  on  no 
account  to  give  utterance  to  what  he  saw. 
Hence  <  a  mystery*  was  something  covered, 
hidden,    advisedly  and  oareftilly  concealed 
fh>m  the  vulgar  or  uninitiated;   and  mys- 
teries in  the  plural  aignified  secret  doctrines 
and  rites,  or  the  institutions  where  these 
secret  things  were  taught  and  practised.  The 
term  'mystery'  was  borrowed  by  Paul,  in 
Order  to  set  forth  facts  and  troths  which  had 
some  point  of  resemblance  to  such  as  the 
word  originally  and  properly  denoted;  but 
the  use  which  is  made  of  it  hi  tihe  New  Tes- 
tament by  no  means  warrants  the  idea  that 
Chrlstiattity  haa  two  kinds  of  teaching,  ono 
for  the  few  and  the  learned,  another  for  the 
many  and  the  unlearned ;  tfioug^,  as  being 
a  system  of  religious  trotti,  the  gospel  must 
oiler  many  things  to  oar  minds  wfai<&  we  can 
only  in  part  comprehend.    We  may  arrange 
the  kindred  significations  which  the  word 
mystery  bears  in  the  New  Testament  under 
seversl  heada :  I.  *  A  secret,  something  hid- 
den,' as  in  9  Thess.  ii  17 ;  *  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,'  that  is  the  lawless  or  ui^st  power 
or  influence  which  is  secretly  In  operation. 
II.  *  That  which  is  obscure  and  hidden  in  it- 
self' (1  Oor.  ziv.  S);  'speaketh  mysteries,' 
that  is,  words  which  no  one  understands 
(xiL  3),  which,  however,   may  be   made 
known  (xv.  51).    III.  •  Troths  that  are  be- 
yond the  reaeh  of  the  ignorant,  but  clear  to 
those  who  atudy  their  import'— «s  '  the  mys- 
teries'—^ the  great  spiritual  doctrines  '-*<  of 
the   kingdom'  of  Christ  (Matt    ziii.   11. 
Mark  iv.  11.  Luke  vilL  10).    IV.' The  hid- 
den import  of  a  symbol,  image,  saying,  or 
dream'  (Eph.  v.Sd.  Apoe.  i.  90;  eomp.  xvil. 
5).    y.  *OoQBsel,  determination,  m^own 
deeree '  (Apoe.  x.  7 ;  comp.  zi.  10),  especially 
that  divine  purpose  and  determination  of 
whieh  Paul  waa,  belbre  others,  the  chosen 
herald  and  minister,  namely,  the  admission 
of  the  Oentiles  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Eph.  ill.  a— 0.   Bom.  zi.  30,  $tq.  1  Cor.  iv. 
1;  BO  in  iL  1,  where  manuscripts  supply 
<  mystery'  for  *  testimony,'  the  two  words  in 
Greek  being  very  similar :  Eph.  1 0,  mq.;  vi. 
10.  Col.  L3«,  37;  ii.  3;  iv.  8);  'the  mys- 
tery of  Christ,'  that  is,  *  the  purpose  that  the 
Messtsh  should  be  ofl(ered  also  to  the  Gen- 
tiles.'   After  the  same  manner,  *  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  a  mystery'  (1  Cor.  ii.  7),  means 
*  in  a^peement  with  the  (same)  divine  deter- 
mination.'    YI.  *  Divine  secrete,  or  hitherto 
unknown  doetrfaie'  (1  Tim.  iii.  9, 16).    Of 
the  latter  pussage,  the  purport,  according  to 
Campbell,  plainly  is,  *  Great  is  the  divfaie 
secret  of  which  our  religion  brings  the  disco* 
very.'    The  same  divine  having  remarked, 
'By  the  most  current  use  of  the  Engiish 
word  *  mystery, '  is  denoted  some  doctrine  to 
human  reason  incomprehensible;  in  other 
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words,  BQcb  a  doctrine  m  ezhiblte  dlfflealtiM, 
and  even  apparent  eontradioiions,  which  we 
cannot  eolTe  or  osplain.  Another  use  ie  to 
signify  some  religious  ceremony  or  rite,  es- 
pecially those  now  denominated  sacraments ;' 
adds, '  bo&  these  senses  are  ansnpported  by 
Uie  usage  of  the  inspired  penmen/  We  sub- 
join the  substance  of  other  remarks  by  the 
same  judicious  writer :  The  words  rttfeiation 
and  mytttry  (Bom.  xvi.  25)  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  that  the  English  words 


diteovery  and  tecret  do.  *  The  rerelation  of 
the  mystery'  is  the  secret  discovered,  and, 
conseqnendy,  a  secret  no  longer.  The  dis- 
coTcry  is  the  extinction  of  the  secret  as  such. 
These  words,  accordingly,  or  words  equiva- 
lent,  are  often  brought  together  by  the  aposUes 
to  ^ew  that  what  were  once  the  secret  pur- 
poses and  counsels  of  God  had  been  imparted 
to  them,  to  be  by  them  promulgated  to  all 
the  world  (1  Cor.  ii.  7—10.  £ph.  i.  W;  iiL 
S,  5,  6,  9;  tL  19.   CoL  L  SO,  27). 


N. 


NAAMAN,  a  fkTonrite  general  of  Benha- 
dad,  king  of  Syria,  who  being  afflicted  with 
leprosy,  and  having  understood  from  a  He- 
brew maid-serrant  that  Elisha  was  skilled  in 
healing  &e  disorder,  induced  his  roaster  to 
apply  to  the  king  of  Israel,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  aid.  The  request  was  con- 
ceded. Naaman  visited  the  prophet  in  Sa- 
maria, and  was  by  him  instructed  to  bathe 
seven  times  in  Jordan.  But  what  could 
Jordan  do—so  petty  a  stream  compared  with 
his  native  rivers,  Abana  and  Pharpar  t  Hie 
prophetfs  injunction  was  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  valorous  soldier  of 
Damascus.  Overoome,  however,  by  the  im- 
portunities of  his  servants,  Naaman  com- 
plies, and  is  restored  to  soundness.  His 
heart  is  humbled  at  the  same  time  that  his 
body  is  healed.  He  acknowledges  that  there 
is  no  God  but  flie  Creator.  A  mind,  how- 
ever, trained  in  idolatry  cannot  be  at  once 
divested  of  its  infirmities  and  superstitions. 
Accordingly,  Naaman  asks  permission  to 
carry  with  him  some  of  the  holy  soil  of  Pa- 
lestine, probably  to  erect  therewith  an  altar 
to  his  Divine  Benefsctor ;  and  makes  another 
request,  more  difficult  to  be  granted,  namely, 
that  when  he  attends  his  king  at  the  idol 
service  in  the  temple  of  Bimmon,  he  may, 
in  consideration  of  his  offleial  relations,  be 
held  excused  (2  Kings  v.   Luke  iv.  27). 

Naaman  is  a  eourtier  who  measures  the 
value  of  objects  by  their  exterior,  and,  what- 
ever his  convictions,  conforms  his  conduct 
to  the  wiU  of  his  sovereign. 

NABAL  (H.  a  fool),  a  man  of  substance 
dwelling  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  of  the 
tribe  of  David,  who,  being  harsh  and  churl- 
ish, rejected  David's  friendly  greeting  and 
denied  him  the  succour  which  he  asked,  and 
so  brought  on  himself  the  anger  of  that  chief- 
tain, who,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  no 
less  generous  than  beautii^  Abigail,  would 
have  taken  NabaTs  life.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  peril  be  had 
been  in;  and  the  consequent  dejection  of 
spirits,  operating  with  an  illness  into  which 


he  shortly  feU,  put  an  end  to  his  days.  Abi- 
gail, his  wife,  passed  into  David's  harem 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  xxvil.). 

NABOTH  (H.  words ;  A.  M.  4657,  A.  C. 
891,  V.  890),  a  'village  Hampden,' -dweUing 
at  Jesred,  in  Israel,  who  had,  near  the  pa- 
lace of  its  king,  Ahab,  a  vineyard,  which  that 
monarch  eoveted,  but  which  its  proprietor, 
in  obedience  to  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  23,  24), 
refused  to  alienate  from  his  family,  even 
in  favour  of  a  king.  For  this  no  less  just 
than  legal  conduct,  Naboth,  at  the  suggestion 
of  queen  Jeaebel,  was  fUsely  accused  of 
blasphemy,  which  implied  treason,  and  stoned 
to  death.  Ahab,  however,  was  visited  by 
El^ah,  and  threatened  with  a  terrible  punish- 
ment, which  did  not  fail  to  be  carried  into 
execution  (1  Kings  xxL  2  Kings  ix.  21,  teq,). 

NADAB  (H./rM  gift ;  A.M.  4605,  A.C. 
948,  V.  954),  second  king  of  Israel,  successor 
of  his  father,  Jeroboam,  gives  an  instance  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  usurped  power  can 
be  transmitted ;  for  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  while  besieging  the  Philistine  city  of 
Gibbethon,  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  officers,  Baathat  who,  having  extermi- 
nated his  mastei's  family  (1  Kings  xiv.  10), 
usurped  the  throne,  which  he  occupied  for 
twenty  and  four  years,  making  Tirzah  his 
capital  (comp.  xiv.  17.  Cant.  vi.  4).  In  con- 
sequence of  his  idolatrous  practices,  the 
house  of  Baasha,  like  that  of  Jeroboam,  was 
threatened  with  extirpation  by  the  mouth  of 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani  (1  Kings  xvL  1-^7). 
Accordingly,  his  son  and  successor  was  cut 
off  in  the  second  year  of  his  unworthy  reign 
(8—10 ;  XV.  25,  seq.) 

NAHUM  (H.  comforior),  the  seventh  mi- 
nor prophet,  of  Rlkosh,  or  Elkesei,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  a  vDlage  in  Galilee  beyond 
Jordan ;  or,  which  is  less  probable,  the  same 
as  Alkush,  in  Assyria,  some  ten  miles  north 
of  Mosul,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris, 
where  tiie  alleged  tomb  of  the  Prophet  is 
shown.  Nahum  prophesied  at  a  time  when 
Judah  stood  in  fear  of  the  Assyrians  (i.  U  ; 
ii.  1) ;  probably  {dr.  714  A.  C.)  when  Sen- 
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naoheiib  dueatoned  Jerosalem  with  rain  in  fometimesthmtalsoofthegrandfallier  (Jodg. 

th«  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  zviii.  19).  zz.  28.    Jer.  zzziz.  14).      The   Bune  end 

Of  the  pwtioalAra  of  Nahum's  Itfe  noUiinglB  caased  the  name  of  the  mother  to  be  given 

known.  as  a  surname  to  a  son  (3  Sam.  ii.  13 ;  1 

NAHUM,  THE  BOOK  OF,  consisting  of    Chron.  iii.  1—8). 
on] J  three  short  chapters,    or  forty-seven  In  the  East,  a  person  often  bears  mora 
▼erses,  presents  ns  with  one  of  those  remark*  nameb  than  one,  either  beoanse  originally 
able  phenomena,  found  nowhere  but  in  the  several  were  given  to  him,  or  because  he  ao- 
Bible,  in  which  a  very  brief  writing,  com-  quired  them  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
prising,  it  may  be,  all  an  author  wrote,  has,  The  latter  influence  is  still  in  operation,  as 
by  the  conservative  force  of  religions  respect,  undoubtedly  it  was  in  ancient  times  (Oen. 
been  preserved  from  the  destroying  agencies  xvii.  5.  2  Chron.  zzzvi.  4.  John  i.42).    In 
of  time,  during  five-and-twenty  centuries  or  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Jews,  in  their  inter- 
more.    This  fact  betokens,  if  it  does  not  evi-  course  with  Graeks  and  Romans,  were  accus- 
dence,  the  vitality  of  true  religion  and  its  tomed  to  give  themselves  a  different  name 
genuine  literary  productions.    The  prophecy  from  that  which  fhey  had  before  borne ; 
of  Nahum,  directed  against  Mineveb,  is  de-  though  sometimes  the  heathen  was  a  tradft- 
Bigned  to  announce  its  overthrow  and  rain,  lation  of  the  Hebrew  appeUation.    Thomas 
considered  as  the  seat  of  the  great  Assyrian  bears  also  the  name  of  Didymns,  the  latter 
monarchy.     In  the  strong  confidence  ez-  being  Greek  for  the  former,  and  both  signi- 
pressed  by  the  prophet  (ii.  8,  mq,),  he  may  lying  *  twin '  (John  zi.  16.  Acts  L  28 ;  It. 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  sudden  destrac-  80).    The  names  of  cities  also  were,  under 
tionof  Sennacherib's  army  (2  Kings  ziz.  85).  peculiar  cireumstances,  changed;  aflbrding 
The  threatened  devastation  was  sure,  pow-  to  critics  materials  which  have  not  been  siif- 
erfiil  as  Ninereh  was,  for  No  (Thebes,  in  ficiently  used  (Gen.  zzviii.  10.  Numb,  zzzii. 
Egypt)  was  as  great,  and  she  lay  waste  (iii.  88.  Josh.  ziz.  47 ;  zzi.  11). 
8).    The  style  of  the  book,  which  is  a  sue-  Characterising  names  were  given  even  to 
cession  of  &ie  and  impressive  passages,  is  Qod,    The  Egyptians  gave  to  their  divini- 
purely  classical,  after  the  Hebrew  model.  ties  names  of  honour  indicative  of  the  qua- 
NA[N  (H.  biauty)f  a  town  in  the  south-  lity  by  which  each  was  distinguished.    Ae- 
east  coraer  of  Galilee,  near  Endor,  at  the  cordingly,  the  Egyptian  Hagar  called  the 
foot  of  the  lesser  Hermon,  in  the  plain  of  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  with  her  in 
Jezreel,  rendered  for  ever  remarkable  by  the  the  wilderness,  einn,  *  the  appearing  God ' 
restoration  to  life  of  the  only  son  of  a  widow  (Gen.  zvi.  IS).    Names  were  also  given  to 
(Luke  vii.  11 — 17).    The  modern  N»n  is  a  tiie    Supreme    corresponding  with    special 
smaU  village  two  honn  afid  a  half  south-east  events  and  occasions.    Thus  Abraham,  on 
from  Nazareth,  presenting,  amongother  ruins,  having  been  provided  with   a  sacrifice  in 
two  marble  pillan,  designed  to  make  known  place  of  Isaac,  instituted  the  name  JekovaK' 
the  spot  where  Jesus  peiforaied  the  miracle,  jirth,  *  Jehovah  will  provide '  (Gen.  zzii.  8, 
NAME  (comp.  Greek,  nmno,  *I  assign,*  Mf*)*     Even  from  places  peculiarly  deno- 
'  distribute,'  nomot ;    L.  nomen ;   F.   tufm),  minated,  the  Divine  Being  received  appella- 
stands  for  the  Hebrew  them  (comp.  G.  sema,  tions,  as  '  the  God  of  Bethel '  (zzzi  13 ; 
*  sign ;'  L.  stgnum),  which  denotes  a  sign  or  oomp.zxviiL  12,  fSf*)*  '^^'^  multiplication  of 
token,  and  so  that  which  betokens  or  dis-  the  names  of  God,  especially  when  carried,  as 
tingnishes  an  individual,  that  is,  his  name,  in  Egypt,  to  a  great  eztent,  was  abused  to  the 
Among  the  Hebrews,  names  were  given  to  encouragement  of  idolatry;  on  which  account 
children,  fint  immediately  after  birth,  and  Zecharii^,  in  speaking  of  the  golden  age  of 
then  at  the  time  of  their  being  cireumcised  religion,  declares  not  only  that  there  shidl  be 
(Gen.  zziz.  82 — 85.  Ezod.  iL  22.  Luke  i.  one  God,  namely  Jehovah,  but  that  his  name 
59).    The  mother  gave  the  name  (Gen.  ziz.  shall  be  one  (ziv.  0 ;  comp.  Ezodus  iii.  14). 
87,  38;  zziz.  32;  zzzv.  18);  but  also  the  Name  often  denotes  the  person  himself 
father  (Matt.  i.  25.  Luke  L  63,  comp.  18).  (1  Sam.  zviii.  80.  Matt.  vL  9).    'Names' 
The  name  was  often  determined  by  cireum-  are  what  we  term  *  persons,'  or  '  souls'  (Acts 
stances  attending  the  birth  (Gen.  zzv.  25 ;  i.  15).    The  name  of  Gk>d  is  God  himself 
zzzv.  18.  1  Sam.  iv.  21).    Names  of  ezpres-  (Psalms  vii.  17;  iz.  2 ;  zz.  1),  or  God  consi- 
sive  import  were  held  in  favour  (Gen.  iii  20 ;  dered  in  certain  relations  (czzzviii.  2.  Prov. 
iv.  1;  V.  29 ;  zvi.  11 ;  zzL  5.   1  Sam.  i.  20).  zviiL  10) ;  as  in  the  ezertion  of  power  (Ez. 
Symbolical  names  were  given  to  their  ohil-  iz.  16),  in  regard  to  his  glory  (2  Sam.  viL 
dren  by  prophets  (Is.  viL  17;  viii.  8.  Hos.  18),  his  eternity  (Ps.  IzziL  17).    <  To  come 
L  4;  vi.  9).    To  girls  names  denoting  some-  in  the  name  of,'  is  fiie  same  as  'taking'  or 
thing  beautiftil  were  given  (Job  zliL  18, 14.  '  employing  the  name,*  claims,  or  authority 
Gen.  zziz.  6.  Acte  iz.  86).    Family  names  of  anotiier.    It  is  used  of  imposton  (Matt, 
were  preserved  (Luke  i  61.    Is.  Ivi.  5) ;  zziv.  5) ;  and  his  disciples  are  said  to  teach 
sons  added  to  their  own  name  that  of  their  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  as  his  repre- 
father,  for  tiie  sake  of  more  complete  dis-  sentatives  (Luke  zziv.  47.  Acts  iv.  17),  and 
tinction  (2  Sam.  zziiL  1.  1  Kings  ziL  2) ;  in  his  name  to  work  miracles,  allusion  being 
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made  to  the  evneut  noiioii   that  eertain  life,  anointed  Jeans  as  he  aat  at  supper  at 

names,  as  that  of  Solomon,  were  potent  BeUiany  (John  zii.  8,  6 ;  oomp.  Mark  xb. 

spells  for  exorcism.      Generally,  '  in  the  8).    This  poond  of  nard  is  said  to  have 

name'  denotes,  '  by  the  authority'  (Matti^ew  been  *  worth  three  hundred  pence,'  or  dena- 

xzi.  9.    1  Cor.  ▼.  4.    2  These,  iii.  6).    The  rU;  that  is,  apart  from  the  difTerenoe  in  the 

name  Jehoyah,  as  the  Mosaic  appellation  of  value  of  money,  between  seven  and  eight 

Ood,  was  held  in  special  reverence  (Exodus  poanda--«  proof  that  the  family  of  Lazarus 

iii.  15 ;  vi.  8 ;  zz.  7.    Lev.  xviii  21.  Matt,  were  people  of  substance, 
vi.  9) ;  its  use  was  discontinned  by  the  later        Nard,  greatly  valued  as  an  article  of  Inz- 

Jews,  who  employed  instead  the  name  Ado^  uiy  in  ancient  times,  and  carried  westward 

fluit,  or  *  Lord.'    '  To  glorify '  or  *  manifest  in  small  vases  of  alabaster  (see  the  article), 

the  name  of  Ood,'  is  to  accomplish  his  pur-  was  often  adulterated ;  hence  in  the  Greek, 

poses  so  as  to  show  forth  his  greatoess  and  the  word  puttAes,  *pure,'  or  *  genuine*  (marg.). 

love.    '  To  call  on  the  name,'  is  *  to  invoke'  The  plant  producing  the  best  kind  grew  in 

(Acts  it  21 ;  ix.  14.  Bom.  x.  18 ;  compare  India.    An  inferior  kind,  Nardtu  Syriaca, 

1  Kings  xviii.  25).  'To  believe  on  the  name  was  found  in  PalestiBe. 
of  Jesus  Christ,'  is  to  receive  him  as  the        NATHAN  (H.  w&o  u  gtom),  was  a  distin- 

Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  (John  L  12 ;  ii.  guiahed  prophet  of  the  age  of  David,  among 

28).    *To  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ,'  is  to  whose  advisers  he  held  a  foremost  rank.    If 

pray  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  his  Nathan  proceeded  from  Samuel's  school  of 

cause  (xiv.  18, 14;  XV.  16).    It  is  the  Chris-  the    prophets,  he  gives  reason  for  enter- 

tian's  privilege  and  duty  to  do  all  that  he  taining  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  aims 

does  for  that  great  purpose  (Colos.  iii  17 ;  and  working  of  that  institution;  and  in  what- 

oomp.  1  Cor.  x.  31).  ever  way  he  was  prepared  for  his  high  du- 

In  Apoa  iiL  12,  allusion  is  made  to  the  lies,  he  still  impresses  the  reader  with  a 
custom  of  inscribing  on  coins  the  names  of  deep  feeling  of  respect  for  his  personal  ex- 
conquerors,  with  the  name  of  the  divinity  cellences  and  oflcial  fidelity.  When,  after 
under  whose  guardianship  they  were.  Me-  achieving  great  victories,  David  had  formed 
dais  bearing  these  and  other  particulars,  the  idea  of  erecting  a  temple  for  Jehovsh, 
coined  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Europe  and  he  consulted  Nathan  respecting  the  project, 
Asia  Minor,  abound  in  our  museums.  and  received  from  the  prophet  a  statement 

NAPUTALI  (H«  iPTMt/ing),  Jacob's  se-  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Divine  counsels 

eond  son  by  Bilhsh,  BacheTs  maid  (Gen.  that  he  whose  hands  had  been  so  often  and 


8 ;  XXXV.  25),  is  compared  with  abound-  so  deeply  stained  with  blood,  should  accom- 

ing  hind  (xlix.  21).    He  was  the  founder  of  pllsh  die  holy  task.    The  reason  assigned 

Napktali,  thg  TriU  if,  which  at  ite  first  is  in  itself  of  suflloient  weight,  but  probably 

numbering  contained  58«400  fighting  men  the  far-seeing  prophet  discerned  in  the  state 

(Numbers  L  42,  48),  who  at  the  time  of  the  of  David's  heart  indications  which  made  him 

second  census   had    decreased   to   45,400  desire  that  an  undertaking   around  which 

(xxvi.  50).    This  division  of  the  Israelite  he  naturally  wished   none  but  the  purest 

nation  obtained  the  north  of  Palestine,  from  and  loftiest  associations  to  gather,  should 

the  sea  of  Gennesaredi  to  Lebanon  and  the  be  postponed,  in  the  hope  that  a  period  of 

sources  of  the  Jordsn  (Joshua  xix.  82),  ite  peace  and  prosperity,  being  fiavourable  to 

last  town  towards  the  north  being  *  Kedesh  religion,  would  produce  a  monarch  more 

in  Galilee,  in  Mount  Naphtali,'  one  of  the  suitable  fSor  the  sacred  undertaking.    Cer- 

spurs  of   Lebanon,  peihi^   the   modem  tainly,  David's  crime  in    connection  with 

Dschebel  Isaffad  (xx.  7.  Judg.  iv.  6).  Naph-  Bathsheba  encourages  this  idea.    And  if  in 

tali,  failing  to  exterminate,  dwelt  among  the  that  case  the  kmg's  misdeeds  aifliot  the  mind 

Canasnites,  part  of  whom  it  made  tributary  with  pity  snd  sorrow,  they  also  serve  to  bring 

(Judg.  L  88).    Under  Barak,  and  aided  bj  into  relief  the  high  moral  daring  of  the  pro- 

Zebulon,  it  conquered  Sisera  (iv. ;  v.  18).  phet,  and  so  strengthen  the  impression  that. 

Together  with  other  parte  of  Galilee,  it  suf-  for  personal  elevation  and  public  fidelity  and 

lered  a  severe  defsat  from  the  Syrians  (1  seal,  the  Hebrew  prophete  are  a  dass  to 

Kings  zv.  20).    At  a  later  time,  many  of  ite  which  history  presente  no  parallel.     The 

chief  people  were  carried  away  into  Assyria  excellence  of  Nathan  is  the  more  striking 

(9  Kings  XV.  29 ;  oomp.  Is.  ix.  1.  Matt.  iv.  and  laudable  because  he  was  immediately 

14,  15).    The  district  was  one  of  the  most  subject  to  the  liucinating  glare  of  the  throne; 

fruitfiil  in  Palestine.   Comp.  Deut  xxxiiL  28.  fbr  besides  being  a  prophet  and  a  regal  ad- 

NABD,  or  SPIKENABD  (L.  tpka  nardi,  viser,  he  held  the  office  of  national  annalist 

'  ear  of  nard '),  a  costiy  and  fragrant  essence  And  the  fact  that  the  making  and  conser- 

prepared  from  the  leaves  and  roote  of  the  vation  of  the  public  records  were  in  such 

odoriferous  Nardus  Jndiea,  used  as  a  per-  hands,  gives  solid  reason  for  their  being  re* 

fiime  for  the  person  (Cant.  iv.  18, 14),  with  guded  as  in  the  main  trustworthy  and  cre- 

a  pound  of  which  Mary,  in  affectionate  gra-  .  dible  (2  Samuel  viL ;  xii.   I  Kings  L  8»  $tq. 

titode  lor  the  xestoration  of  her  biothei^s  1  Chxon.  xzix.  29i  .2t  ChmiL  is.  99). 
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NATHAN   is  also  the  name  of  David's  on]j  the  totality  of  onaCed  things  (James  iii. 

third  son  by  Bathaheba  (2  Sam.  r,  14.    1  6?),  or  the  speeifie  qualities  which  Uiey 

Chron.  iii.  5).  each  possess. 

NATUANAEL  (H.  God^i  gift),  of  Cana  in  « Natim/  in  the  En^ish  New  Testament, 
Oalilee,  one  of  those  to  whom,  aoeotding  to  holds  the  plaoe  of  two  Greek  words:  I.  gmie- 
John  zzi.  2,  Jesus,  aftei  his  leanmotion,  sis,  'origin/  *  birth'  (Matt  i.  18:  comp.Oen. 
showed  himself  at  the  8e»  of  Tiberias.  Na-  zl.  80,  *  birthday,'  in  the  Septnagint,  '  day 
thanael,  under  the  imptession  that  no  good  of  birth) ;  *  natural  faoe '  (James  i.  23),  lite- 
thing  ooold  eome  out  of  Naaareth,  was  in-  rally  *face  of  birth').  11.  pkusis  (from  p&uo, 
trodueed  by  Philip  to  oar  Lord,  who,  on  *I  beget,'  or  *am  begotten'  (Heb.  xiL  16. 
beholding  him,  pronounced  him  *  an  Israel-  Luke  Tiii.  0, 8),  the  ooUeeted  qualities  of  an 
ite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.'  Surprised  indlTidual,  whether  external  or  internal ; 
at  this  knowledge  of  him,  Nathanael  fertfa-  that  which  makes  him  what  he  is,  eonsidered 
with  rseognieed  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (John  relatively  to  his  birth  and  origin;  Bom.  ii. 
L  48,  fSf.).  27,  *  nneireumoisioo  by  nature,'  thai  is,  *  Oen- 

Nathanael,  though  •  prsyudieed,  was  aa  tiles,'  whence  is  explained  Ephesians  ii.,  'by 

honest  man,  and  henee  evidenoe  was  not  nature  children  of  wrath  ;*  that  is,  by  the  po- 

imduly  impeded  in  working  in  his  mind  sition  in  which  they  were  born,  and  its  natu- 

oonvietkm  of  the  fiindamental  truth  of  the  ral  influences  on  them  as  OentUes,  who,  as 

Christian  religion.    See  Bjatmokombw.  such,  were  sinnen  (GaL  ii  Id)  under  wrath, 

NATIYITT  (L.  natus,  *bom,'  from  fiof-  and  not  under  grace.  'Nature'  (pbusis)  is 
«pr),  *  native '  (Jsr«  sxiL  10,  '  native  oouo-  used  analogically  of  Ood  (2  Pet.  i.  4,  'par- 
tly'), used  in  connection  with  land,  denotes  takers  of  a  divine  disposition ;'  oomp.  Gal. 
the  place  of  birth  (Gen.  xi.  28;  comp.  xiL  v.  8).  In  other  places  the  word  denotes 
1 ;  xxiv.  4,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  '  disposition,'  the  feelings  which  arise  from 
used.  ordinary  influences  (1  Cor.  xi.  18),  refer- 

NATUfiE  (L.  nasesr,  *I  am  bora;'  nmtura,  enoe  being  had  to  origin  and  birth  (Romans 

'  birth')-— as  now  generally  enlarged  trom  its  ii.  14).    Scripture  contemplates  man  in  two 

primitive  import  of  'birtii,'  and  applied  to  conditions;  one  the  natural,  that  in  which 

the  created  universe,  especiaUy  when  the  he  is  apart  from  special  Divine  aid;  the 

great  whole  is  in  some  way  personified,  and,  other,  that  of  grace,  that  into  which  he  enters 

eontraiy  to  the  essential  meaning  of  the  by  faith  in  Christ.     These  two  states  are 

term,  is  raised  fkom  effect  into  cause— pre-  illustrated  by  an  ungrmfled  and  a  grafted 

sents  a  ooUeclion  of  notions  which  has  no  tree  (Rom.  xi.  17,  stq,)*    See  Law. 
ground  or  eounterpart  iu  the  religion  of  the         NAZARETH  (H.  stparated),  an  inoonsi- 

Old  Testament,  and  came  into  the  church  derable  town  in  Galilee,  now  the  capital  of 

from  that  heathenism  under  whose  prolonged  the  province  en-Nassirah,  lying  in  what  was 

ii^uenee  pantheistie  tendencies  h&Te  been  the  territofy  of  Zebulon,  threie  hours  from 

and  are  encouraged  and  propagated.    *  Na-  the  sonth-wesleni  fool  of  Tabor,  seven  ftom 

ture,'  a  term  of  which  atheistical  writers  Ptolemais,  and  about  the  same  from  Carmel. 

make  much  use,  has,  in  their  sense  of  the  Nasareth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 

term,  no  meaning  and  no  force,  unless  on  tament  or  in  Josephus,  but  is  for  ever  dis- 

the  assumption  of  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  tinguished  as  the  plaoe  where  Jesus  '  grew 

namely,  that,  possessing  divine  qualities,  it,  in  fiivour  with  God  and  man,'  till  he  was 

and  not  God,  is  the  author  of  all  that  exists,  near  thirty  years  of  age  (Matt  Ii  28.   Luke 

The  veiy  pronoun  now  used  to  raler  to  na-  ii  61,  62 ;  iii  28).    From  his  long  residence 

ture,  namely  ii,  exposes  the  &Uaey ;  for  that  here,  our  Lord  was  himself  called  a  '  Nasa- 

whioh  has  not  personal  powers  — in  other  rene,'  also  'Jesus  of  Naaareth'  (Matt  ii. 

words,  thatirtiieh  is  not  intelligence~«ould  28;  xxi.  11),  and  his  early  disoi|^s  were 

not  have  produced  the  universe,  which  on  ignominiously  described  by  the  same  appel* 

all  sides  is  ftall  of  intelligent  signatures.  Here  lation  (Acts  xxiv.  5).    The  name  is  still 

we  are  brought  to  the  sole  question  at  issue  used  by  the  Arabs  to  describe  the  followers 

between  the  Theist  or  the  Atheist — ^namely,  of  Christ,  but  has  shared  the  ordinary  fate  of 

Did  the  universe  spring  from  mind  or  mat-  opprobrious  epithets,  and  come  to  be  a  title 

ter  ?   from  a  thinking  or  an    unthinking  of  honour,  since  both  the  name  of  the  place 

power  t    The  name  given  to  that  power  is  where  the  Saviour  dwelt,  and  the  epithet 

of  small  account    You  may  call  it '  nature,'  which  hence  accrued  to  himself,  could  with 

if  you  prefer  a  bad  to  a  good  designation.  Christians  be  only  objects  of  respect  Comp. 

You  may  eall  the  power  'Jehovah,  Jove,  or  John  i  46 ;  vii  41.   Matt  xxvi.  71. 
Lord.'    Any  way,  the  fact  remains  that  the        Naiareth  lies  in  the  bowl-shaped  end  of  a 

mind  of  man,  from  its  rery  nature  and  ex-  valley  of  chalk,  whose  rounded  elevations 

perience,  cannot  rest  satisfied  until  it  has  are  divided  by  diverse  gorges,  and  that  to- 

referred  itself  and  all  around  it  to  some  wards  the  east  sinks  down  to  a  plain.    At 

great  Intelligent  Cause.  *  Nature,'  therefore,  the  spot  where  Nasareth  lies  the  heij^t  of 

to  a  Uieistand  a  saiiplnral  disciple,  can  mean  the  vale  above  the  ssu  measurea  621,  that  of 
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ihe  plain  at  the  weetem  foot  of  Tabor,  489  figif  oranges,  and  pomegranates,  awakens 

Parisian  feet     The  hills  which  eneirele  the  very  pleasing  emotions.    Bnt  what  gratified 

town  on  the  west,  south-west,  and  north-west,  me  most  was  *  Mary's  Fountain,'  lying   a 

reach  a  height  of  from  1600  to  1000  feet,  few  minutes  beyond  the  oity,  on  the  way  to 

affording  a  prospect  as  far  as  the  snowy  lops  Tabor.    Few  of  the  honoared  spots  of  Pa- 

of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  to  the  lestine  are,  in  mspeet  of  their  origin,  so  cei^ 

surface  of  the  Mediterranaan.    In  few  other  tain  as  this  fountain.    It  is  still  the  oatj  one 

places  are  the  features  of  softness  and  cheer*  the  town  has  t  it  probably  was  so  two  tiion- 

AUness  united  with  those  of  lofly  sererity,  sand  years  ago.    This  evening  I  found  very 

more  than  at  Naaareth :  *  the  lloweiy  vale  is  many  women  and  girls  gathered  round  it  in 

a  young  mother,  who  thinks  only  of  bestow-  order  to  obtain  water.    Among  them  I  saw 

ing  cares  and  nutriment  on  her  darling,  several  of  graeelU  figure.    They  with  great 

man ;  the  hills,  a  father,  which  eonduets  the  tkill  bear  their  heavy  water-jugs  on  their 

eye  alike  to  heiji^ts  and  depths'  (Sohubert^  heads.  *  The  thought  of  sleeping  under  the 

uL  169).    Palms,  though  stsnding  alone,  tooH  of  the  same  place  where  the  Saviour 

flourish  here ;  better  still,  the  orange,  the  spent  his  early  days,  lighted  up  this  night  of 

aromatic  fig,  the  <^ve,  the  pomegranate;  my  life  with  a  celestial  radiance.    With  fresh 

and  among  the  pioducts  of  the  field,  cotton,  joy  did  I  awake  in  the  morning  of  the  30th 

The  valley,  protected  against  the  north  and  of  July.    In  the  dawn  I  traverssd  tha  eastern 

west,  lies  open  to  winds  flrom  the  east  and  heights  in  view  of  the  town,  which  grew  more 

north-east.    The  cold  of  winter  is  sometimea  figs  than  olives.    It  was  diificuh  to  fix  on 


severe.    There  is  hers  a  Latin  monastexy,  the  most  beautiftil  view  of  Naaareth.    On  aU 

near  which  is  a  school  j  also  the  church  of  sides  it  had  a  fins  pioturesque  eilbet.    An 

the  Annunciation,  which,  in  its  present  form,  agreeable  resting-place  the  eye  Ibund  in  the 

is  not  moeh  beyond  a  eentuy  old,  though  while  tower  of  the  mosque,  with  its  hi|^, 

it  has  succeeded  buildings  that  go  back  to  deep*oolouted  eypressea.    With  most  plea- 

the  time  of  Helena,  who  caused  a  church  to  sure,  however,  dttd  I  dwell  on  the  part  where, 


be  erected  on  what  was  then  accounted  the  with  the  eity,  I  at  the  same  time  saw  befbre 
spot  where  stood  the  house  of  Maiy.  The  me  the  fountain  in  the  north,  on  the  edge  of 
peculiarly  sacred  portion  of  this  church  is  the  hill.  And  thus  I  allowed  my  eye,  and 
that  chamber  in  which  tradition  makes  the  with  it  my  soul,  to  repose  a  long  while  on 
angel  to  have  appeared  to  the  mother  of  Naaareth,  ita  hills  snd  vslee.  The  sky  was 
Jesus ;  two  pillars,  of  which  one  is  broken,  cloudless ;  the  air  perfectly  dear  and  bright 
mark  the  place  where  she  stood  when  she  Two  thousand  years  may  well  have  changed 
received  the  angelic  congratulation.  In  a  much ;  but  much  also  of  what  I  saw  must 
smsll  chapel  within  the  city  is  the  spot  have  lain  under  the  divine  eye  of  Mary's  Soo. 
where  stood  Joseph's  house,  in  which  the  How  often  may  he  have  wandered  where  I 
child  Jesus  livsd  sul^ect  to  his  parants.  In  wandered ;  hia  heart  full  of  his  great  Ibtnrs 
ths  middle  of  the  town  are  some  palms  and  destiny,  full  of  the  thought  of  that  preaching 
cypresses,  also  a  lofty  minaret  The  houses  which,  horn  the  restricted  hills  of  his  small 
have  flat  roofs,  without  domes.  *  We  saw'  homeatead,  was  to  fill  all  valleys,  seas,  lands, 
(Tiscfaendorf,  ii.  195)  '  on  theee  roofe  small  and  hearto  of  the  earth  ! ' 
knots  of  friends,  who  were  o^oying  the  even-  The  HI  repute  of  Naiareih  (John  i.  46), 
ing  air,  whose  ezhilareting  freshness,  after  has  been  referred  to  the  scorn  felt  towards 
the  sultry  day,  was  very  grateftil  to  us  also.  Galilee  by  the  southern  Jews.  Was  Na- 
We  beheld  no  traces  of  the  earthquake  that  thanael,  a  native  of  Galileo,  likely  to  quote 
atruck  the  city  a  few  yean  ago.  But  a  fear-  the  proverb  f  Otben  have  found  the  source 
lU  impression  wss  made  on  me  in  the  west-  of  die  impression  in  a  scanely  adequate 
em  part  of  the  oity,  by  the  precipitous  sides  cause,  namely  the  existence  of  a  notorious 
of  the  dedivity  on  which  tfie  town  stands,  thief,  Ben  Nezer,  who  was  of  that  plaoa. 
Involuntarily  my  mind  tuned  to  the  peril  in  Jowett  placea  it  in  the  known  vile  oharaeter 
which,  according  to  Luke  (iv.  39),  the  8a-  of  the  eity,  exemplified  in  ita  conduct  lo- 
viour  was  placed.  More  than  one  of  these  wards  Jesus,  and  arising  horn  its  position ; 
rocky  hills  around  the  prteent  town,  which,  which,  as  being  a  frontier  town  in  three  di- 
according  to  all  appearance,  lies  where  that  rections — towuds  Samaria  to  the  south,  a 
of  old  lay,  shows  how  naturally  the  mode  of  region  notorious  for  iniquity  and  frequent 
venting  their  wrath  mentioned  in  the  Scrip-  revolts ;  towards  Philistia  on  the  south-west, 
tnre,  might  come  into  the  hearts  of  the  Na-  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  notoriously 
larenes.  Tradition  is,  however,  wrong  in  flsgitious ;  snd  on  ths  west  towards  ths  m»- 
'the  Hill  of  Precipitation,'  which  it  has  ritime  ci^,  Acre,  peopled  by  heathens- 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  and  made  it  a  nest  of  £e  very  wont  of  eharac- 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  nairative  of  ten ;  while  ita  condition  would  be  die  mcnre 
the  evangelist  Among  other  sacred  i4aees,  notorious  from  contrast  with  the  better  pro- 
the  tmveller  is  directed  to  the  garden,  which  teeted  and  more  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 


is  said  to  have  been  frequented  and  loved  by     interior  of  Galilee. 

Jeans  when  a  boy.     This  garden,  full  of        NAZABITES  (H.  ihMn  ^osir,  *  separated/ 
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<Mt  apart,'  and  hanoe  aometimea  'eminentf  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  Elanitie  golf; 

or  *  aeleet,'  F.  Mu,  peraona.     See  Lam.  iv.  whence  they  apread  north  and  eaatward  on 

7,  and  oomp.  Gen.  zliz.  26.  Deot.  xzxiii  their  predatory  and  paatoring  ezeuraiona: 

16),  were  a  elaaa  of  deyofeeea,  who  followed  eomp.  la.  Iz.  7.   1  Maeeab.  t.  24 ;  ix.  80. 

om  to  ita  extreme  the  idea  of  aelf-denial,  and  They  were  goremed  by  klnga,  who  bore  the 

ao  of  aaoetic  aeTeranoe,  which  in  part  the  name  of  Aretaa.    Pompey,  when  in  Syria, 

Hebrew  prieat  obaerred  (Lev.  z.  7),  which  aent  an  army  and  anbdoed  them  ( Joaeph. 

a  religion  of  ceremony  and  aymbol,  each  aa  Antiq.  ziT.  8,  8 ;  6,  4). 
the  Moaaic,  waa  ao  likely  to  encourage,  and        NBBO,  a  heathen  idol,  worahipped  by  the 

the  gronnda  of  which  are  ao  deeply  aeated  in  Aaayriana  and  Babyloniana  (la.  zlvi   1), 

hnman  natore  that  they  have  manifeated  probably  the  moon  or  the  planet  Mercury 

their  eflbcta  in  all  timea  andcoontriea,  down  (Oannea  Uermea),  protector  of  commerce 

to  the  monkiam  of  the  nuddle  agea  and  and  knowledge.    The  Araba  are  aaid  to  wor- 


tfae  total   abatinenee    of  the  preaent  day.     ahip  Nebo  on  Wedneaday  (Woden'a  day,  or 
The  Nacaritea,  accordingly,  wno  were  re-     Mercnry'a  day,  aeen  in  the  French  MarcrMft). 


garded  with  moch  reapect,  aa  a  kind  of  (in-  Nebo,  aeeording  to  Eaatem  aatrology,  waa 

direct)  religioaa  teaehera  (Amoa  iL  11),  ah-  the  aeorataiy  or  aeribe  of  heayen.    He  waa 

atained  from  the  ordinary  enjoymenta  of  life  probably  worahipped  in  the  Moabite  city 

(not  the  nuptial  conch),  aoeh  aa  atrong  of  Nebo,  and  onthe  anmmitof  MoontNebo. 

drinka,  wine  and  ita  prodocta— the  bererage  Hia  name  appeaie  in  the  namea  Nebnohad* 

of  erery  day ;  and  Tinegar,  the  refreahment  nezsar,  Nabopolaaaar,  6cc. 

preferred  in  the  hot  montha ;    alao  from  NEBO,  the  name  borrowed  tnm  the  pre- 

ererything  which  could  caoaeritnal  andean-  ceding,  a  city  in  Beuben,  in  Perea,  ej|^t 

neaa,  hence  from   hooaea  where  lay  dead  Boman  milea  from  Heahbon  (Nnmb.  zzziL 

bodiea;  aa  well  aa  from  the  ooatomaiyahaTing  8,  88),  belonged  in  an  early  period  to  tibe 

of  the  head  (eqaivalent  to  onr  allowing  the  Moabitea,  who,  in  later  timea,  alao  appear  aa 

beard  to  grow).    If  undeanneaa  waa  in  any  Ita  poaaeaeora  (la.  zr.  2). 

way  contracted,  the  whole  had  to  be  re-com-  NEBO  waa  alao  the  name  of  a  monnt  in 

meoced.  The  Nasarite  tow  waa  of  two  kinda,  the  vicinity  of  the  aforementioned  town,  on 

temporary  and  perpetaal.    The  fbrmer  laated  the  top  of  frtiich,  or  Piagah,  Moaea,  having 

commonly  for  thirty  daya;   at  the  end  of  sorveyed  the  promiaed  land,  breathed  hia  laat 

which  the  Nasarite  broni^t  to  the  door  of  (Dent  zzziv.). 

the  temple  a  bnmt,  ain,  thank,  and  meat  NEBUGHADNEZZAB,  whoae  name,  like 
offering,  which  waa  accepted  by  the  prieat^  other  oriental  namea,  la  diver8ely8pelt(comp. 
who  ahaved  hia  head,  and  threw  the  hair  2  Kinga  zziv.  1,  and  Jer.  zzziz.  Eiek.  zziz. 
into  the  lire  (Namb.  vL).  In  aome  caaeaper-  18),  and  which,  according  to  Lorabach,  sig- 
aona  were  perpetoally  conaecrated  to  thia  niflea  in  the  Peraian  *Mercary,  chief  of 
aacetic  mode  of  life,  in  which  not  moderation,  goda,'  waa  the  eon  of  Nabopolaaaar,  and  the 
bttt  mortification,  ia  virtne,  and  religion  ia  aecond  independent  king  of  Uie  Ohaldee- 
apt  to  degenerate  into  the  mere  '  beggarly  Babylonian  dynaaty,  the  power  of  which  he 
dementa'  of  an  ootward  rigour;  and  thence  raiaed  to  the  highest  pitch.  Hia  history, 
to  paaa,  by  a  natord  diaregard  of  the  body  materida  for  which  are  foond  only  in  the 
and  ita  acta,  into  groaa  indulgence,  and  even  Bible  and  other  Eaatem  aooroes,  is  intimately 
lieentioaaneaa.  Theae  evils,  in  their  worat  connected  with  the  ezecntion  of  the  Divine 
eatate,  aeem  to  have  been  produced,  not  ao  will  in  the  punidiment  of  the  apostate  la- 
much  in  Judea  aa  in  India,  and  in  the  mo-  radites ;  who,  however,  appeared  to  the  great 
naatic  life.  Samson  waa  a  perpetud  Na-  monarch  only  as  a  province,  whoae  aubjuga- 
laiite  (Jndg.  ziiL  2,  Mf.),  alao  Samud  (1  tion  entered  aa  a  amall  part  into  achemes  of 
Sam.  L),  and  John  the  Baptiat  (Luke  i.  conqueat  which  embraced  all  the  known  re- 
18,  Iff.).  The  vow,  which  involved  much  giona  of  the  west,  and  especidly  Egypt,  the 
ezpense,  and  towarda  which  rich  men  aome-  great  rivd  of  Babylon.  During  the  life-time 
timea  contribnted  ( Joaeph.  Antiq.  ziz.  6, 1,  of  his  father,  who  died  604  A.  C,  Ncbuchad- 
comp.  Acta  xzi.  24),  waa  nndertaken  aa  a  neiiar,  probably  diaring  in  the  honours  of 
meana  of  either  procuring  or  acknowledging  government,  undertook  an  expedition  towarda 
a  divine  favour.    See  Aquila.  die  west,  and  overcame  Fharaoh-Necho  II., 

NEAPOLIS  (O.  new  cUy)t  a  town  in  Ma-  at  Cireesinm  (605  or  606  A.C.  Jer.  xvi  2), 

cedonia,  now  called  Kuhadaai,  on  the  coaat  and  ao  became  maater  of  all  Syria.    Inter- 

of  the  MgetJk  aea,  on  the  gulf  of  Strymon*  rupted  in  hia  victoriona  career  by  the  death 

originally  belonging  to  Thrace ;  vidted  by  of  hia  father,  he  retomed  to  Babylon;  whence, 

Paul  (Acts  zvL  11).  after  having  conaolidated  the  foundations  of 

NEBAJOTH,  or  NEBAIOTH,  Ishmad'a  hia  throne,  he    resumed    hia    aggreasions 

first-bom  son  (Oen.  zzv.  18),  the  origin  of  agminat  Egypt;- in  the  proaecation  of  which 

an  Arab  tribe,  whoae  country,  in  Ard>ia  Pe-  he  aubjngated  Jehoiaktm,  who  remdned  hia 

tnsa,  extended,  according  to  Jerome,  from  vaaad  for  three  years  (2  Kings  zxiv.  1).  As, 

the  Euphratea  to  the  Bed  aea,  having  Petra  however,  the  Jewiah  mottardi  attempted  to 

for  ita  capitaL     Their  head  quartera  may  throw  off  the  yoke,  the  Chaldean  conqueror 
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made  snother  hottQe  yitit  to  Jcnisalem,  and    yttan,  beiiig  tamed  hj  snflbring,  he  reeoveied 
aabdning  the  eitj,  eazried  baek  mnoh  spoil,     his  facoltles,   and  with  them  his  throne. 


together  with  yonths  of  distingniahed  fami-  After  having  reigned  forty-three  yean,  he 
lies,  amongst  whom  was  Daniel,  donhtless  to  died  061  A.  C,  leaving  his  erown  to  his  son, 
be  held  as  hostages  (3  Kings  xxiv.  3.  3  Evilmerodaeh  (Jer.  liL  81).    Medieal  men 
Chnm.  zzzvL  6,  7.  Dan.  L  1,  3,  6).    Wish-  have  refened  his  disorder  to  what  is  teehni-t 
ing  i^aranUy  to  inteilbie  no  more  than  his  eally  ealled  inaania  eanina,  or  lopino-dog- 
pnzpoaes  rendersd  neoessaiy,  he  allowed  Je-  madneas,  with  the  symptoms  of  whioh  those 
hoiaohin,  the  son  of  the  fumer  monaieh,  to  of  Nehnehadnenar  have  «  eorrespondenee. 
sneeeed  his  father  on  the  Jewidi  thnme.  The  Soriptore,  however,  represents  his  alllie- 
Soon,  however,  he  saw  fit  to  send  sn  anny  tion  as  a  divinely-sent  ponishment  (Dan.  iv. 
against  Jemsalem,  whieh  he  hunself  speed-  30),  intendhig,  probably,  to  exhibit  tiiatpon- 
ily  followed ;  when  he  overcame  its  Ung,  isKunent  as  peoidisily  appropriate  bi  the  ease 
and  (098  A.  C.)  carried  him,  with  most  of  of  one  who  had  abased  the  power  given  him 
his  <^ef  people,  among  them  Esekiel,  to-  of  God  over  men  and  beast    Gomp.  Jerem. 
gether  widi  mneh  trsasnre  and  the  aaored  zxvii  0 ;  zsviiL  14.  Dan.  ii.  87.    Prophets 
vessels  id  the  temple,  baek  into  Babylonia,  fbretold  the  pnnishments  which  this  mo- 
giving  the  crown  of  Jndah  to  Mattaniah,  naroh  was  to  iniliet  on  Jndea  and  nei|^- 
whose  name  he  ehanged   to  Zedekiah  (3  booring  lands  ( JereoL  xzv.  9, 11,  Ifr— 38 ; 
Kings  xziv.  10,  iff.    3  Ghron.  zxzvi  10.  sxviL  6 — 8).    See  Babtlov. 
Esek.  i  1,  3.  Jer.  zxvii  30).    When,  how-  «   NEBUZAB-ADAN,  the  general  of  the  ee- 
ever,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Zedekiah  lebrated  Nebochadneoar,  who,  in  the  nine- 
attempted  to  assert  his  independenoe,  Nebu-  teendi  year  of  his  sovereign's  reign,  stormed 
ohadnessar  made  another  expedition  against  Jerasalem,  burnt  the  temple  and  the  palace, 
Jerusalem,  and,  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  destroyed  the  walls,  and  led  many  persons 
half,  eaptored  die  city,  des&oyed  tiie  temple,  into  captivity.    At  Uie  command  of  his  mas- 
pat  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  alew  ter,  he  released  Jeremiah  firom  prison,  and 
its  monarch's  sons,  and  conveyed  (088  A.C.)  treated  him  with  great  respect  (8  Kings  xzv. 
him  himself^  with  the  rest  of  the  persons  of  8,  iff.  Jer.  xxxix.  9 ;  lii.  13,  iff.), 
inflgenee,  into  his  Asiatie  provinces ;  placing  MECHO,  or  PHABAO-NECHO,  second  of 
over  the  wreck  of  the  nation  Oeddlah  as  his  the  name,  a  king  of  Egypt,  according  to  He- 
servant  (3  Kings  xzv.  1 — ^33.  3  Chran.  xxxvL  rodotas  (ii  108),  son  and  follower  of  Psam- 
17 — 30.  Jer.  xxi;  xxxiL  I — 0;  *xxzviL  7;  metichas,  who  formed  a  canal  in  order  to 
zxxix.  1 — 10 ;  lii  4,  iff.).    Porsoing  his  nnite  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Bed  sea, 
western  eonqnesti,  Neboehadnesiar  nnder-  and,  by  means  of  the  Phoenioians,  ciroam- 
took  the  siege  of  the  rich  and  powerful  city  navigated  AlHca.    Undertaking  an  expedl- 
of  Tyre,  bat  did  not  gain  his  object  tiU  after  tion  against  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Assyria, 
the  l^ise  of  thirteen  yeara  (Esek.  xxvL  se^.  NeehoreqaeBtedofJosiah,kingofJadah,  per- 
ls. xxiiL).    Daring  this  protracted  onder-  mission  to  pass  throagh  his  dominions.    A 
taking,  Nebaohadnezzar  seems  to  have  fidlen  reftisal  being  given,  there  ensaed  at  Megiddo 
on  sorroiuding  nations,  as  the  Ammonites,  a  conflict  in  which  Joslah  lost  his  lifB  (609 
Moabites,  Edomites,  Philistines,  and  Ar*-  A.C.).    His  son  and  snooessor,  Jeohahas, 
bians,  whom  he  snceeeded  in  sabdaing  (Jer.  was  deposed  and  canied  into  Egypt  by  Ne- 
xzv.  18— -36 ;  xliz.  38.  Esek.  xxv.).  Having  oho»  who,  having  made  the  land  tribatary, 
thas  deaied  the  ground  before  hhn,  he  in-  set  Ellakim  on  the  throne.    In  the  Assy- 
vaded  Egypt,  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  is  rians  he  foand  •  more  fbrmidaUe  enemy ; 
said  to  have  canied  his  triumphs  as  far  to  for  meeting,  at  Oarehemish,  Neboehadnei- 
the  west  as  the  Straits  of  Oibraltar  (Jer.  sar,  king  of  Babylon  be  sofbred  a  defieat 
xliiL  10—18 ;  xlvL  18,  mq.  Esek.  xzix.  19,  which  cost  him  die  loss  of  all  his  power 
30 ;  XXX.  4—13).    Betoming  home  loaded  east  of  tiie  Nile,  as  Jeremiah  had  pre- 
with  booty  and  ftill  of  pride,  this  truly  East-  dieted  (3  Kings  xxiii.  39,  teq, ;  xxiv.  7.  3 
em  despot  proceeded  to  enlarge,  strengthen,  Chnm.  xxzv.  So,  9eq*  Jer.  zhi).   Six  yeara 
and  beantiiy  his  ei^ital;  and,  in  the  assur-  after  this  disaster,  Neeho  is  said  to  have 
ance  that  he  owed  his  soeeess  to  his  fUse  died. 

gods,  he  set  op  a  huge  idol  of  gold,  and  took  NEOBOBfANOEB  (i^mn  two  Greek  words 

measures  f6r  compcSoing  all  lUs  subjects  to  denoting, '  divination  by  the  dead'),  stsnds, 

pay  their  worship  to  this  divinity,  having,  in  Dent,  zviii.  11,  for  two  Hebrew  words 

doubtless,  special  reference  to  the  Mono-  whieh  signify,  *one  who  inqoires  of  the 

theistic  and  rebellioasly-inclined  Jews.    See  dead.'    See  Abtbolooxb. 

Daxixl.    Like  other  Qfrants,  he  eneoontered  NEE8INGS,  in  Job  xlL  18,  i^mn  T.  nosf, 

onexpected  opposition ;    which,    combined  '  the  nose,'  is  the  same  as  tMuingi,  the  s 

with  his  anogance  and  elation,  bewildered  being  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  soond.   Well- 

his  mind.    Having  lost  his  senses,  he  Hell  beloired  renders, 

into  contempt^  and  was  allowed  to  wander  'When  he  snoitafb,  a U^tddnedi, 

at  large,  and  to  live  on  the  spontsneoos  pro-  And  bis  eyes  an  as  the  ejeUds  «f  tlie  dawn, 

doets  of  natare ;  till,  at  the  end  of  mm  'Biaing  after  a  time  to  the  raifiMe  of  the 
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wittr,  1^  eroaodHa  Anvi  o«l  Ui  bru>h 
vioUntl;,  lo  that,  wltti  tba  iDflaraoa  of  fail 
■mill  blight  afa,  (ha  nuiUan  Bit  (fipaan  to 
■parUo.  Th*  hiBiofljplila  for  Lha  momiDg 
ia  aaid  to  ba  tha  eje  <i  a  uixiadile. 

NEHSIOAB  (a.  Jtktaah'i  ml).  8aa 
Esxa. 

NEST  ataadf  lot  a  Hdnaw  iroia  landatad 
'  room '  la  Oaoaiii  tj.  14  (oooip.  mwg.,  boi 
gnmllj  'aaat,'  HnaibaM  xxlr.  ai.  Dml 
xixii,  il).  It  la  alao  oaad  derivatinlf,  aa 
'afaodc'-iaaidaiiw')  Jei.ilix.ie.  Obad.A). 
If  an  laraallla  loond  a  naat,  ha  m  not  to 
taka  both  dMn  and  joong  (Dant.  uiL  6). 

NETHINIM  (H.  gifti,  NiuabMi  tiii.  IB, 
10),  aananH  who,  andn  tha  Laritaa,  aia- 
owad  Uia  Io«M  ofbM,  Mag,  M  thsir  nanM 
indioatea,  giT«n  <a  aiatgnad  thanto.  nia; 
ffeai  in  ^  f<M-vi^%  writjnga  (1  Cbion. 


NET 


li.3.  EBail.4a).  Having 
for  lliaii  origin  (Joahna  li.  91 — ST),  tha; 
wan  ioiDUaad,  probablj,  bj  priooaen  wha 
had  baiKiaa  pmaaljlaa.  Oomp.  Nah.  i.  38. 
Among  Ihem,  it  maj  b<  pnanmad,  wan 
'  Bolomon'a  Mnanti,'  or  tlaTaa,  BMnllonad 
In  Eira  IL  M,  aa  paifbnilng  Mnia*  la  tha 
tampla.  Bj  Oarld,  Mre  lumdred  and  twcB^ 
Nelhinima  waia  afpoiniad  ta  duu  dntr  (z. 
30).  Thtf  dwelt  pud}  In  dia  oayilal  (Heh. 
Ui.  86),  and  paitl;  tn  Om  Lefltt  aWaa  (rO, 
73).  AoaanUng  to  th*  Tabavd,  tfaaj  wan 
dallied,  and  not  allowed  «i  taarrj  a  He- 
brew naidea. 

NETS  wei*  in  anoieni  timai  made  (Ma 
flax,  hemp,  and  broom.  Hai  wai  moat 
aommoalT  naad.     Netthif  waa  aaolaullj  em- 


atiatiw,  in  tha  amphitheairei,  and  ft 


ing.  Sir  OaidnerWIlkiiiiou  bu  bom  paint-  Iwii,  it  waa  inatanllT  ean^t  1^  tlia  aaddcn 
ingi  found  in  Ihs  catacombi,  deaciibed  the  liting  of  the  two  aidai  at  t»f».  In  huuling, 
not*  need  bj  the  Eg^ptiuia  to  calch  bird*,  il  waa  oanal  to  axland  neta  in  •  sumd  line 
Bird-lrapi  ware  aUo  made  bj  atnUhiDg  ■  of  ooDuderabla  lengtli,  lO  •■  in  part  to  ant- 
net  over  two  •emicicaolu  framei,  whioh,  roasd  a  apaoe,  iiOo  wbi«h  ib*  beaata  of 
being  joined  and  laid  open,  appioaiihed  to  ehaaa,  anoh  aa  tha  boar,  tha  wild  goa^  lb* 
(ha  form  of  a  circle.  The  tr^  waa  bailed,  dear,  tlia  ban,  Iba  lion,  and  tba  bear,  mi^t 
and  whan  a  bird  dew  to  ii  and  aaited  tha  be  diiTan,  throng  tlie  opening  left  on  ooa 
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,„.,       taEf^  tha  dng  nel,  la  HsU.   illL  AT,  48.     TIm 

TOtmd  ths  b«d  I7  ni^^  U  k««F  off  oulinB  nat,  whiab  em  aneloH  onlj  p*rt  of 

I  bj  wUah  Alt  ooonb;  to  inlaaMd.  ■  tbi;  amall  •hoal,  wonld  not  hna  baaa 

till  DMllaa  Dtt  UriM  ia  the  Nmr  ■dapl«l  to  the  obj«e<  of  OtiM  pvabk.    Iq 

Lt;  MaU.  1*.  18.   UUk  L  16.  Jolin  ziL  0,  B,  11,  Iha  una  kind  of  net  U 

jii(  aaU  in  geaanJ,  i£i*Ma,  an  men-  maauL    Tbaan^lngiUadedtoioIa.xiz.S, 

in  Iha  following  pua^aa:  Matt,  it,  alaotha  eaatiiig  nat.  neeiTB  lUnaBnikm  Ihm 

UtA  i.  IS.    Luka  1.  3, «— 6.    John  diia  vum,  taka  fro*  A«  rnina  c(  Hans- 
Th«  on]r  puaaga  of  tba  N 


Tha  patMSH  in  Pami*  hmt  qnaila  bj 
maana  of  a  nat,  which  ia  aaniad  in  tha 
hwoda  and  ihimm  i^roiU;  orat  tht  gwaa 

To  thi*  end,  lunrcrai,  tbq  moat  itaort  (o  a 
maaaua  of  auMagna.  Two  atfaka,  abovt 
fbni  iMt  long,  with  ona  and  of  eaah  aat  in 
Ihs  giidle,  riaa  abon  Iha  Imd  and  prqiaoV 
oTcr  wliieh  a  pieoa  of  ootton  alolh,  or  tha 
akin  of  tba  gwmant,  balng  throm,  givta 
to  Ihe  hontai    aomawhM  '^~    ~  — 


alowlj  ihroDgb  Iha  ttald,  tba  qnaila  ^anlj 
■Uonpl  to  bid*  tbamaalTaa  Ibr  flw  momiDt 
tmtil  tha  anppoted  animal  ahall  pua  bj, 
uooonaoioD*  of  thaii  dangaz  till  sanghl 
nildar  tha  ne^  whiab  tha  apoftaman  maa^ 
howsrar,  kaep  oaraftillj  oonaaalad  till  Iha 
inatant  ha  Ihiowa  it ;  far  ■  nuilr  in  rain 
ialbauei^nadlnaijhtoraDrbird'  (Piot. 
LIT). 

NETTLES.    SaaTMoawa. 

NIBHAZ  (H.  a  tarktr),  ths  id(d  of  tba 
Afiles  (3  Kinga  xriL  81),  and  a  damou  In 
the  Sabian  raUgiai],  wm  aeirad  with  impua 
ritaa.  Batwaan  Bsi^taa  and  Tripolia  waa 
found  tba  coloaaal  imaga  of  a  dog,  whJAh  waa 
worabifipad  bj  tha  natiTaa  aa  a  pnMattiog 
dirini^.    IbiapnbablrwMftnpcaaaitaliQB 


of  Hibhac  lbiatUT«MU(and«dl7  a  dog. 
Sae  IPObtTBT. 

HICAHOB  (O.  aM4«Hnir  of  mtu),  ona  of 
Iha  fint  aaran  daaooca  of  Iha  Chiiattao 
chDinh,  who  la  aiUd  to  ban  bMn  ona  of  iba 
•mntf  diaalfdaa,  and  to  ban  (lAnd  mar- 
Ijidom  in  Iba  iala  vt  0 jpna. 

NI00D£HD9  (O,  fmipit  tf  aistwii),  a 
rharim  anil  ■mtrW"*'^-""''"^''— i*^", 
en  tka  graoAd  of  bia  aairaakii.  Msa^iaiat 
&at  J«MU  wa*  a  laaabai  bm*  bon  God,  ■«• 


„ wUh  men  of  hi*  v 

who  «an  nwal  ho^a  M  dM  alaiBB  of  OtariM 
(JolM  iiL  1,  aat.).  He  mmay  howerar,  Ml 
loliuraaaa^adMUploion;  far  when  ibeaon- 
doet  of  JaaoB  oame  10  b«  inrcttlgated  i«  tha 
great  eonneil,  be  wa*  indiieadj  abacgad  wilk 
being  cale  of  bi»  foUowan,  •■  hie  atoiming 
for  Jena  tlM  b^i  of  not  baing  eeodeoned 
withoDl  a  jndiaial  baring  (vli.  50,  aaf.).  On 
the  daalh  af  oai  U«d,  Niaodaaaa,  to  draw 
fcia  "— *r-~*,  krotiglM  a  large  ^aantllT  of 
entiaeptio  and  eianuilie  drtiga,  in  Mdar  to 
piaetrra  hi*  ootpia  Itaxa  aornplioB,  tbna 
abowing  that  he  did  nat  aniidpale  Hm  raanr- 
raeliiMi,  and,  in  eanaaqaanee,  that  hia  •>- 
with  Iha  frinal^e*  «f  Iha  new 
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religion  was  Tsiy  defeetiTe.  Probably,  had  were  witohmen  who  traveraed  the  city,  ap- 
his knowledge  been  more  eomplete,  his  faith  pears  from  Cant  iii.  8 ;  ▼.  7.  Ps.  exzviL  1. 
would  haTe  been  more  firm  and  operatiye.  NIMBOD,  son  of  Cosh,  became  proyer> 
His  oonyiotions  went  far  enough  to  disturb  bial  in  the  most  ancient  periods  for  the  sue- 
his  ontwaid  relations  and  the  peace  of  his  cessfbl  pursuit  of  hunting.  He  founded  a 
mind,  but  they  fidled  to  make  him  an  arowed  monarehy  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  whence 
friend  and  follower  of  the  Lord.  How  many  arose  the  eity  snd  empire  of  Kineyeh  (Gen. 
like  him  are  now  within  the  Christian  fold !  z.  8,  ssf.). 

NICOLAITANES,  a   seet,   members  of  In  proftme  history,  Nimrod  appears  as 

which  were  found  in  apostolio  days  in  and  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Assyrisn  em^ 

around  the  church  of  Ephesns,  supposed  to  pire.    Haying  come  from   Egypt,  he  built 

be  oonnected  with  the  Gnostics,  and  to  have  Babylon  with  ihe  tower  of  Babel  (Birs  Nim- 

fallen  into  licentious  practices  (Apoc.  iL  6,  rood).     He  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 

16).    That  snch  peryersion  of  doctrine  and  among  the  Zend  nations  the  worship  of  fixe, 

errors  of  conduct  existed  in  Ephesns  cannot  See  Asstbia. 

be  doubted;  that  they  might  be  fonned  into  NINEVEH    (Ntmcc),   the  metropolis  of 

the  shape  of  a  sect  is  not  improbable.  More  Assyria,  sitnated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 

cannot  be  said.    Some  haye  identified  the  Tigris,  with  probably  a  suburb  on  the  west 

Nicolaitanes  (10)  with  them  that  hold  the  aide  (2  Kings  six.  86.  Is.  xzzyiL  87.  Jonas 

doctrine  of  Balaam  (14),  bnt  the  turn  of  the  iii.  6),  whose  founder  was  Ashur,  son  of 

phrase  discountenances  the  attempt;  while  Shem.  Another  explanation  refers  the  foun- 

the  '  also'  in  the  original,  which  should  be  dation  to  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  11),  accounted 

rendered  *  and  thou,'  shows  that  Nieolaitan-  the  father  of  Ninns,  who  gave  his  name  to 

iam,  whateyer  it  was,  was  not  confined  to  the  town.   Ninns  is  set  forth  as  the  husband 

Ephesus.  of  Semiramis.  Little  reliance,  however,  can 

NICOLAS  (G.  victory  cf  t&s  peep's),  a  be  placed  on  these  statements. 

Jewish  proselyte  of  Antioch,  who,  having  be-  Nineveh  was  a  very  great  city,  three  daya^ 

come  a  Christian,  was  elected  one  of  the  journey  in  circumference.    If  the  writer  in 

seven  desoons  of  the  church  in  that  city.  Jonah  iv.  11  speaks  of  children,  then  the 

By  some  early  ecclesiastical  writers  he  is  con-  number  of  its  inhabitants  would  amount  to 

nected  with  the  Nicolaitanes,  on  the  ground  some  two  millions.    Cyaxares,  king  of  the 

that  they  had  Nicolas  for  their  fouxider,  or  Medes  (etr.  604  A.  C),  destroyed  the  city, 

at  least  borrowed  the  authority  of  his  name,  which  perished  utterly,  so  as  to  give  a  striking 

The  sole  warrant  for  this  notion  is  probably  verification  of  prophecy  as  read  in  Zeph.  ii. 

found  in  the  resemblance  of  the  two  desig-  18.    Emphatic  are  the  words  of  Strabo,  who 

nations.  says,  *  Nineveh  vanished.'     To   a  similar 

NICOPOUS  (G.  6x^  rf victory),  as  signi-  effect  is  language  employed  by  Herodotus, 

fieant  of  honour,  is  a  name  that  was  boms  With  some  exaggeration,  Luoian  declares 

by  cities  in  Epirus,  Cilicia,  and  Thrace.    In  that  no  trace  of  the  city  remained.    Traces, 

one  of  tfiese  Titus  was  requested  by  Paul  to  however,  and  remains  of  Nineveh,  and  other 

meet  him.    MHiich  Nicopolls  was  meant  has  cities  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  have 

been  mnch  debated  (Tit.  iiL  12).  lately  been  discoyered  and  are  still  present- 

NIGHT  (T.,  naehtt  G.),  the  darkness  as  ing  themselves,  showing  a  degree  of  power 

contrasted  with  the  light  of  day  (Gen.  i.  0).  and  wealth,  as  well  as  culture,  which  excite 

The  nights  in  the  East  during  summer  are  astonishment  and  admiration.  See  Asstbia. 

yery  cold  (Gen.  xxxL  40.  Jer.  zxxvL  80).  NISBOCH,  an  idol  of  the  Ninevites  (2 


The  night  was  by  the  Hebrews  originally  di-  Kings  xix.  87.    Is.  xxxvii.  88),  respecting 

vided  into  three  watches  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6 ;  cxex.  the  form  and  attributes  of  wMoh  there  is 

148).    The  first  was  reckoned  fiom  sunset  Utile  agreement  among  arehsBologists,  some 

to  ten  o'clock,  called '  the  beginning  of  the  of  whom  hold  it  to  have  been  a  dove,  as 

watches'  (Lam.  iL  19) ;  the  second,  ttom  ten  symbolical  of  the  rescue  of  mankind  from 

to  two  in  the  morning,  '  the  middle  vratoh '  the  deluge ;  others  tiiink  it  bore  die  shape 

( Judg.  ii.  19) ;  the  third,  ttam  two  till  six,  of  an  eagle,  which  in  the  Persisn  religion 

<  the  morning  watch'  (Exod.  xiv.  24).    In  was  a  symbol  of  Ormusd ;  and  others,  again, 

the  time  of  Jesus,  the  Jews,  following  the  consider  it  was  a  representation  of  Saturn. 

Bomans,  divided  the  night  into  four  watches,  Among  the  important  relics  of  ancient  art 

each  three  hours :  ttie  first,  from  sunset  to  recently  disinterred  at  Nimroud  is  a  winged 

nine  in  the  evening ;  the  second,  till  mid-  human  figure,  with  the  head  of  a  camivo- 

night  (Matt  xxv.  6) ;  the  third,  tall  cock-  rous  bird.  This  sculpture  has  been  affirmed 

crowing  (Mark  xiii  86) ;   the  fourth,  till  to  be  a  representation  of  that  Assyrisn  dlvi- 

■unrise,  or  till  six  in  the  morning  (xiiL  86.  nity  in  whose  house^  and  before  whose  altar, 

Matt  xiv.  26).    The  four  watches  are  men-  Sennacherib  was  murdered.    The  reason  as- 

tioned  together  in  Mark  xiii.  86,  as  '  even,  signed  for  this  opinion  is,  that  Nisioch  is 

midnight,  cock-crowing,  morning.'     These  derived  flrom  a  Chsldee  root  signiiying  *  to 

were  the  periods  when  the  guards  or  watch-  lacerate'  and  <  tear'  as  a  bird;  and  in  Ara- 

m«n  wtie  lelieyed.    That  in  Jemsalem  there  bic,  the  same  word  designates  ths  vultore. 
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NITBE,  a  Hebrew  word  in  English  let-  immediate  vicinity.     This    lake    (still  so 

ters  (Oreek  altuM),  found  in  Piot.  txw,  20.  oalled),  in  the  opinion  of  Wilkinson  ('Mo- 

Jer.  IL  23,  where  it  is  need  so  as  to  show  dem  Egypt  and  Thebes/  ii.  186),  oovered  a 

that  it  denoted  an  alkali,  or  mineral  salt  nlain  of  7800  feet  by  a  breadth  of  800a 

With  nitre  and  oil  wo§sp  is  made.  ^  NOAH  (H.  rtft  or  eofrfort.  Gen.  ▼.  20 ; 

NO  (Coptle  dtyX  ^«  >ume  in  Esek.  zzz.  A.  M.  1642,  A.  G.  8906,  V.  2948),  son  of 

14.  Jer.  zlvi.  25,  of  Thebes  {ftmn  the  Cop-  Lameeh  and  descendant  of  8hem,  offers  a 

tie  tape,  or  ikmba),  the  oq[»ital  of  Upper  biographieal  snbjeet  into  whose  details,  as 

Egypt;  called  also  No  Amon  (Nshnm  iiL  8,  they  are  found  together  in  Genesis  vi  9---ix. 

marg.), '  the  City  of  Amon,'  or  Amonn ;  that  and  are  generally  well  known,  we  need  not 

is,  Amoon  Ba,  or  royal  Amoon  (asMwn  is  here  enter,  the  rather  beoaose  the  chief  point 

*  glory');  meaning,  as  is  intimated  by  the  of  permanent  interest  connected  with  his 

Greek  translation  of  the  name,  Dieipolis,  history,  nsmdy  the  deluge,  demands  a  brief 

'  the  Cityof  Zens' or  Japiter,  for  Thebes  wss  consideration.    This  catastrophe  is  in  tfie 

the  great  centre  of  his  worship.    Of  Amonn  Scriptures  set  forth  as  the  result  of  a  direct 

Ba  the  principal  titles  on  the  monnmenti  Divine  interposition  as  a  punishment  for 

are — 'Besident  in  Thebes,'  'Lord  of  the  men's  guilt,  and  as  being  co-extensiye  with 

Heaven,'  *Lord  of  the  Thrones  of  the  World,'  the  race  of  men.    Tet  great  mistakes  have 


'  the  Great  God,'  <  lUng  of  Eternity,'  <  King  been  mads  by  expositors,  who,  with  their 

of  the  Gods,'  '  Balancer  of  the  World.'  modem  conceptions  of  the  earth,  have  as- 

By  rsferenee  to  the  pasaages  above  given,  sumed  that  the  deluge  of  die  Bible  covered  the 

it  wfll  be  found  that  Thebes  is  dsseribed  in  entire  globe.  The  universality  intended  was 

Scripture  as  a  Isrge,  populous,  and  flourish-  that  of  Noah,  or  of  the  compiler  of  the  book 

ing  seat  of  idolatry.    Abundant  verifleations  of  Genesis,  of  the  extent  of  whose  earthly 

of  this  representation  sUll  remain  in  the  stn-  horizon  we  have  slready  spoken  (see  Eabth, 

pendens  ruins  of  this  wonderftil  place,  thus  Edbh).    The  limits  of  Noah's  earUi  defines 

spoken  of  by  Homer,  or  rather  Pope:  the  boundaries  of  his  animsl  world,  which 

.  Not  .n  onmd  Tbeb-'  unrivsll'd  wiOk  cocfin  S^r^U^^rSiiZ^o?  m^r^^^^           t? 

The  wofi'i  gxest  empreM  on  th'  Egyptian  plain ;  "*«  "™« ,"»^«»  ^\  Western  Asia,  with  sur- 

That  tpnadt  her  eonquMt  o'er  a  thonaand  sutet,  rounding  lands.     A  simple  reference  to  the 

And  noun  her  heioes  through  a  handled  gates ;  mind  of  the  narrator  of  the  scriptural  deluge 

bles  us  to  take  our  stsnd  on  firm  ground 
Thebes,  before  Memphis  the  residence  ot  when  we  refer  to  genersl  history,  where  we 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  extended  itself  on  both  find  among  slmost  all  ancient  nations  tradi- 
banks  of  the  Nile ;  but  the  city,  strictly  so  tionsi  notices  of  local  floods ;  some  of  which 
called,  lay  on  the  Arabian  or  eastern  aide,  bear  traces  of  being  either  derived  from  the 
On  the  Lybian  side,  Strabo  mentions  only  same  source  as  ti^e  Biblical  account,  or 
the  Memnonium  and  the  two  sitting  colossd  copied,  with  variations,  from  the  Mosaic 
statues,  of  which  that  iowsrds  die  east  is  the  narrative.  The  greatest  similarity  is  found 
celebrated  Memnon,reported  by  ancient  writ-  in  the  Ghaldaan  tradition,  which  is  to  the 
ers  to  utter  a  sound  at  the  risiug  of  the  sun.  following  effect  (Joseph.  Antiq.  L  8, 6) 
This  sound  was 'like  brass  when  struck.'  In  To  j^nthrus  from  the  first  man  were 
the  lap  of  the  statue  is  a  stone  which,  on  being  there  ten  generations,  as  Noah  in  Genesis  is 
struck,  emits  a  metallic  sound  that  might  still  the  tenth  from  Adam.  To  Kisuthnis  a  divi- 
be  made  use  of  to  deceive  a  visitor  predis-  nity,  called  in  Greek  Chronos,  made  known 
posed  to  believe  ttie  powers  of  the  statue.  In  that  a  flood  would  shortly  take  place.  At 
the  block  behind  is  cut  a  space,  as  if  to  ad-  the  command  of  Chronos,  Kisuthrus,  hav- 
mit  a  person  who  might  lie  concealed  while  ing  buried  in  the  sun-city,  Sippara,  written 
performing  die  prodigy,  which,  while  to  ordi-  accounts  of  the  first  ages,  buOt  a  great  ship, 
nary  mortals  it  gave  forth  only  one  sound,  into  which  he  went,  accompanied  by  his  fa- 
had  the  oovirtesy  to  receive  the  emperor  mily  and  friends,  snd  with  all  kinds  of  four- 
Adrian  with  three  salutations.  The  city  footed,  flying,  and  ereeping  aaimsls,  and 
abounded  in  temples  snd  other  indications  proceeded  towsrds  Armenia.  Three  days 
which  still  present  it  to  the  mind  as  a  grand  after  the  rain  ceased,  he  sent  out  birds  in 
rsligious  metropolis,  recorded  to  have  been  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  earOi. 
140  stadia,  or  some  seventeen  mQes,  in  eir-  Twice  they  came  back  flying;  the  second 
eumference.  See  L  544.  The  description  time,  they  had  dime  on  their  fret  The  third 
of  No  as  '  situate  among  the  rivers,  the  wa-  time  they  returned  not  Hereupon,  Kisuth- 
ters  round  about  her  whose  rampsrt  was  the  ms,  with  his  wife,  daughters,  and  helms- 
sea,  and  her  wall  from  the  sea'  (any  large  man,  quitted  the  vesseL  Erecting  an  altar, 
collection  of  waters  was  celled  a  sea),  is  Jus-  they  offered  sacrifices,  when  suddenly  they 
tifled  by  not  only  the  Nile— and  the  canals  disappeared.  Those  who  had  remained  in 
led  from  the  river,  which  served  to  fortify  the  diip  now  went  forth.  They  sought  for 
the  city  as  well  as  irrigate  the  lend — ^but,  as  their  companions  in  vain.  At  length  Kisuth- 
would  ^>pesr,  by  an  immense  lake  in  the  ms  informed  them  from  the  ether,  that  for 
Vol.  11.  T 
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their  piety  Ihay  hul  bun  Ukea  to  heiirnt 
iSite.  Vad«r  hii  directioas  lliej  relorned, 
disintarred  the  writings,  aodSxed  thsiribade 
■(^D  In  Bibjlon.  The  vaasel,  howcTcr,  n- 
mkined  to  l&ier  igei  on  the  Armeniam  hilk. 
ComiipondenDe  it  alio  fonnd  between 
these  wcoanta  *ad  Ih&t  of  the  Greek  Deu- 
caliaa,  Laciin,  ipeiking  of  the  Sfrimn  god' 
deu  Kt  Hierepolis,  remu-ka — 'When  I  in- 
quired how  old  her  temple  WM,  md  what 
diTinity  wu  Ibeie  oonaecrated,  I  haard  ma^ 
nitold  DMTatiTea.  seBrel  and  public,  foreign, 
and  inch  aa  aooord  with  what  the  Qreeka 
afilrm.  The  majority  aay  that  Deaoalion 
from  Seylhia,  him,  I  mean,  whu  wa*  in  the 
day!  of  the  great  flood,  Ibnnded  the  temple. 
Tfow,  I  hare  heard  the  hialoiy  of  Deocalion 
among  (he  Qraeki,  who  relate  that  the  pre- 
»ent  nee  of  men  is  not  Ifa*  fint,  bat  that 
thia  flnt  wholly  peiiehed,  and  the  men  now 
in  existence  were  propagated  from  Denoa- 
lion.  Thoaa  firal  men,  they  eay,  were  rioleat 
and  did  mneh  iiynatioei  ttiey  obeerred  nei- 
ther oathi  nor  hoapit^ty,  and  ipared  no 
wanderer ;  on  which  acoounl  ihey  were  pnn- 
iahed.  The  earth  opened,  and  at  once  poured 
forth  muoh  wal«r ;  atreame  of  rain  tisU(  the 
B«a  apread,  till  all  beeame  water,  and  men 
p«riabed.  Dencalian,  howerer,  in  oonae- 
qnenee  of  hia  wiadom  and  piety,  remained 
to  lieeome  the  progenitor  of  a  ikewrmee.  The 
manner  of  hia  reaene  waa  this :  he  boilt  a 
iMg*  ehesl  (or  Teaael),  into  which  he  went, 


4  NOA 

with  his  wife  and  children.  Also  there  en- 
tered into  the  ark,  by  pairs,  iwine,  hoiae% 
liona,  aeipenls,  and  whaleTei  animala  live 
on  the  earth.  He  took  them  all  in,  and  Ihey 
did  him  no  harm ;  bat  there  reigned  among 
them  much  amity,  given  them  of  Jnpiler. 
Agreeably  to  this  aocoanl  of  Deaoalion  rs- 
laled  by  ihe  Qreeks,  the  inhabitants  of  His- 
r«poUa  say  that  a  great  opening  look  plaoe 
in  their  land  which  swallowed  ap  all  the 
water;  and  after  this  had  taken  place,  Dea- 
oalion bailt  an  altar,  and  raised  over  the 
opening  a  temple  to  Jono.  Twioe  a  year  do 
tbey  still  bring  water  into  the  temide.  Not 
only  the  ptieats,  bat  a  great  many  people 
of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  beyond  the  Enphratea, 
go  to  the  sea  and  draw  water,  which  tbey 
pom  into  Ibe  tanple  so  that  it  rans  into  the 
opening.  Thia,  Ihey  say,  Dennaliun  ordered 
in  eommemotalion  of  die  diaaaler  and  of 
the  deliveiaiiee.'  In  another  plaoe,  Lnnian 
fnrther  intlmatea  that,  in  order  to  eac^ie 
deetmction,  man  aeoended  the  highest 
moantaina  and  climbed  to  the  lops  of 
tress. 

A  remarkable  (race  of  a  Phrygian  tradition 
whiah  acoords  with  the  Hoaaie  flood,  ia 
toToxi  on  three  coins  whose  gennineneei  ia 
aoknowledgcd  fay  Eckhcl.  One  of  Ihrae 
Boins,  whloh  were  atmok  at  Apsmes,  in 
Phrygia  (railed  also  eitolM  or  arJi),  in  Ihe 
reign  of  the  emperoi  Septlmins  SeTirai  and 
some  of  his  soeeesaors,  is  here  presented. 


a  tht  flood)  a 


pnatety  mentioned   for  olln  trees  art  still 

Ihe  reaoit  of  doves     It  appeara  also  troni 
Theophraalna  that  tbey  remidn  verdanl  and 


The  reader  aeea  twimmi 

veasct,  in  which  ait  a  man  and  a  woman. 

On  the  veaael  *ita  a  bird;  another  flies 
towards  it  bearing  a  twig  in  its  fast  Close 
thereto  stand  the  same  haman  pair  on  solid 
gronnd.  The  most  remarkable  thing  is,  that 
on  Ihe  vessel  is  seen,  in  Qreek  letters,  the 
word  No. 

Noah's  dove  is  faond  among  the  Oreek 
tradition!.  Awarding  to  Plntaiih,  a  dove 
let  ont  fram  Ibe  tii  gave  by  her  return  a 
proof  to  Dencalian  Uiat  the  rain  continued, 

and  by  her  tiot  retaining,  that  the  sky  waa     They  afBrmed  that  alt  men 
bsoone  serene.    The  'ollre  leaf  ia  appro-     in  ao  innndation;  only  one 


TraditionH  which,  varying  in  accessories, 
agree  in  aubstance  with  tbe  Biblical  narra- 
tive of  Ihe  flood,  are  foand  in  Ihe  New 
Worid.  The  aboriginal  Mexicans,  for  in- 
atanee,  bad  narratives  of  the  ereatinn  of 
the  worid,  of  Ihe  flood,  of  the  eontueion  of 
tongues,  and  the  dispereion  of  nations. 
These    events   they   described    in  pietares. 
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nv»d  himMlf  and  hliwife  io  •  boat>  whence  Itawiytk  (1  Samosl  szi.  1 ;  zili.  9).    See 

they  landed  on  •  high  mountain,  and  begot  MionMAan. 

many  children,  which  were  all  dumb  till  a  NOD  (H»  leandtring),  the  land  into  which 

dove  from  the  top  of  a  tree  taught  them  to  Cain  waa  dxiyen  (Qen.  iv.  16)  ;  that  is,  *  the 

apeak,  but  ao  diveraely  that  they  could  not  land  of  wandering/  the  word  being  die  same 

understand  each  other.  aa  that  translated  *fagabond'  (14).    The 

LUken  (£»nAett  <2«i  Mmaehrnigtichl,,  44)  name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  land 

atates  that  tbe  tradition  of  a  deluge  ia  found  after  the  event.    Hence  it  may  be  seen  that 

among  all  nationa.    *  The  Indians,  Ohinese,  the  narrative  came  from  a  mind  whose  point 

Chaldsana,  Greeks,  Cdts,  aa  wdl  aa  the  of  view,  compared  with  the  period  spoken  oi^ 

Americans  and  Negroes,  in  short,  every  ee-  waa  of  a  late  origin. 

parate  tribe,  relates  to  us  a  tradition  respect*  NOISOME  (from  the  French  nutre,  '  to 

ing  the  destruedon  of  the  human  race  by  a  ii^ure,'  and  that  from  the  Latin  noetre),  sig- 

gieat  flood.'  Ellis  found  it  at  Hawaii.   Alex-  nifies  that  which  ia  '  injurioua'  or  *  deadly' 

ander  V.  Humboldt  aays  on  the  point  (ileue  (Pa.  xoL  8).     One  of  the  Hebrew  words, 

in  jEqitimoetwl  gtgtMd^  ilL  406),  '  This  an-  havahf  rendered  '  noisome,'  is  also  trans- 

eient  tradition  of  our  race,  which,  like  the  lated  'calamity  (Job  vi  S),  and  < mischief' 

nmains  of  a  great  ahipwreek,  we  find  seat-  (Pa.  liL  2).    The  other,  rag,  signifies  *  evil' 

tered  over  tbe  s^be,  offers  a  topic  of  the  (Oen.  it  9). 

grsatest  interest  to  the  philosophical  student  NOSE,  THE,  (G.  fuus),  waa  among  the  He- 
of  the  history  of  mankind.  As  certain  fami-  brews  conceived  of  aa  tb»  seat  of  the  breath, 
liea  of  planta,  notwithatanding  the  influence  and  consequently  of  Ufe  itself  (Gen.  iL  7 ; 
of  elevationa  and  Uie  diversity  of  nlimatna,  vii.  23.  Job  zxvii.  8.  Is.  11. 22),  whence,  in 
retain  the  atamp  of  a  common  origin,  so  the  a  gross  anthropomoiphism,  this  member  of 
cosmogonloal  traditiona  of  nations  present  the  human  frame  is  ascribed  to  God  (Ezod. 
such  featarea  of  similarity  aa  excite  our  zv.  8.  2  Samuel  zziL  9,  10).  To  such  an 
astonishment.  On  the  great  continent  aa  extent  waa  it  required  that  priests  should 
well  aa  in  the  smalleat  ialand  of  the  tranquil  be  unblemished,  Uiatone  who  had  a  flat  nose 
ocean,  it  is  in  each  oaae  the  nearest  and  die  was  thereby  disqualified  (Leviticus  xzL  18). 
highest  mountain  on  which  the  remnanta  of  Cutting  off  the  nose  and  the  ears  was  a  bar- 
the  human  race  aaved  themselves.'  barons  punishment  inflicted  on  captives  by 
Whether  these  scattered  traditiona  may  be  the  Chaldaans  (Ezek.  zziii.  25).  Prisoners 
oonsidered  aa  variationa  of  a  common  be-  taken  in  war  were  also  led  by  a  chain  &s- 
lief  and  evidencea  of  a  common  fact,  whose  tened  to  the  nose,  after  the  manner  prao* 
origin  ia  to  be  looked  for  before  the  diaper-  tised  with  untamed  animals ;  and  hence  *  to 
aion  of  mankind;  or  whether  they  are  merely  put  a  hook  in  the  noae,'  ia  to  subdue  and 
fhigmenta  commemorative  of  flooda  which  hold  in  sulgection  (2  Kings  six.  28,  85.  Is. 
in  each  caae  happened  in  the  several  conn-  zzzvii.  29).  The  Persians  in  their  fire- 
tries,  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  Biblical  worahip  held  vine  branches  to  their  nose, 
narrative;  and,  understood  aa  referring  to  the  kissed  them,  and  moved  them  up  and  down, 
dilferent  loealitiea,  stand  in  no  relation  but  with  a  view,  it  is  thought,  of  driving  evil 
one  of  harmony  ihtik  facta  aacertained  by  apirita  away.  Comp.  Ezek.  vilL  17. 
aeience  touching  tiie  auifrwe  of  the  earth  Nose-rings  were  worn  by  the  Hebrew  wo- 
within  its  historical  period.  men,  to  whom,  indeed,  they  were  not  con- 
It  is  in  keeping  wi&i  the  great  aim  and  the  fined  (Job  zlii.  II).  These  ornaments  seem 
universal  practice  of  the  Bible,  that  the  flood  to  have  given  our  translators  some  trouble, 
of  Nosh  is  regarded  from  a  religious  point  The  Hebrew  name  for  a  nose-ring,  nehxem, 
of  view.  Accordingly,  its  origin  and  purpose  Syr.  umamo,  they  render  in  Gen.  xziv.  24, 
are  both  rapreaent^  aa  divine.  And  with  en-  *  ear-ring,'  and  in  the  margin,  *  jewel  for  the 
gaging  aimplioity  is  the  rainbow  aet  forth  aa  forehead,'  with  we  know  not  what  meaning. 
chosen  of  God  to  be  a  perpetual  memento  of  The  ear-ring,  however,  was  a  different  oma- 
the  canaing  of  the  rain  and  the  eonaequent  ment  (Eaek.  xvi.  12 ;  see,  however.  Exodus 
flood,  as  well  as  of  the  Divine  purpose,  the  per-  zzxii.  2,  8).  The  nose-ring  waa  pot  on  Re> 
manency  of  which  thouaanda  of  yeara  have  bekah's  face  (the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pen- 
now  illustrated,  to  maintain  the  eatabliahed  tateneh  adda  the  words,  '  and  put  it  on  her 
order  of  thinga  free  from  being  broken  by  ano-  fsce;'  comp.  47)  by  Abraham'a  servant  in 
ther  ddugew  It  is  with  the  religious  instrue-  betrothing  her  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  47), 
tions  of  the  saered  narrative  that  we  are  waa  worn  by  the  Ishmaelite  warriors  (Judg. 
concerned;  and  theae,  dear  to  the  humblest  viii.  24,  25),  was  among  the  presents  made 
capacity,  impreaaively  set  forth  God's  ri|^te-  to  Job  (xUi.  II ),  and  is  mentioned  as,  when 
ous  judgment  on  wicked  men,  his  fttvour  to  <  in  a  swine's  snout,'  a  token  of  incongruity 
the  good,  no  less  than  his  long-sufTering,  (Prov.  zi.  29) ;  also  as  sn  elegant  ornament 
benignity,  and  unfailing  faithfhineaa,  to  all.  (zzv.  12.  Esek.  zvi.  12.  Hos.  ii.  18.  Is. 
NOB  (H.  diteount),  *  the  city  of  the  iiL  21),  and  an  artide  in  a  woman's  valua- 
priests,'  lying  a  diort  hour  to  the  north-east  bles  (Gen.  zzxv.  4).  See  Riho. 
of  Jerasdem,  at  probably  the  modem  d-  NOTABLE  (L.),  that  which  is  worthy  of 
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note  or  being  markiBd,  dial  which  ftttnets  wen  Mitaiuly  in  ue  after  the  ezfle,  and  may 

atteotion,  ia  in  the  Hebrew  represented  by  a  haye  been  before.    At  eome  time,  we  know 

word  denoting  *  sight'  (Dan.  iv.  11) ;  henee  not  when,  these,  whether  ciphers  or  letters, 

in  Daniel  Tiii.  0,  '  a  notable  horn '  is  in  the  were  converted  into  words— «^eetiTes  of 

original,  'a  horn  of  sight'  (marg.)  nnmber.    The  employment  of  their  letters 

NUMBEB  (L.  wumtnu)  stands  for  the  gave  the  Hebrews  two-and-twenty  numerical 

Hebrew  manoi,  with  the  idea  of  dividing  a  tokens.     A  decimal  mode  of  oonnting  is 

i^ole  into  its  parts,  thenoe  of  what  is  sepa-  suggested  by  the  nnmber  of  ^e  lingers  and 

rate  and  individual,  and  so  to  count,  that  is  toes;  but  whether  such  was  the  method 

to  go  over,  or  add  up,  several  individual  ob-  practised  by  the  Israelites  we  are  unable  to 


jeets  (comp.  Numb.  zziiL  10.  Is.  Ixv.  Id.  say.    Indeed,  the  subject  is  among  the  darik- 
Oen.  ziiL  16).    Hence  numbers  are  a  sue-  eet  in  Hebrew  antiquities.    On  the  assump- 
cession  of  such  olgects,  and  addition  is  the  tion,  however,  that  ciphers  (peih^M  some- 
original  process  of  numbering ;  asintoaddi-  times  in  an  abbreviated  form)  and  the  let- 
Hon  the  other  processes  oan  still  be  received,  tors  of  the  alphabet  were  used,  difBcnlties 
With  the  science  of  numbers  the  Hebrews  connected  with  numbers  in  the  Bible  have 
were  not  acquainted ;  and  yet,  considering  been  in  part  eiplained,  or  at  least  traced  to 
the  manifold  relations  of  trade,  commerce,  their  probable  origin ;  yet  not  without  leav* 
civfl  and  religious  life,  in  which  numbering  ing,  in  the  very  large  numbers  sometimes 
was  required  among  them,  they  must  have  mentioned,  pointe  which  still  need  illustra- 
had  no  small  practical  acquaintance  with  tion.    We  give  one  or  two  instances,  which 
the  sut|}ect.    That  they  possessed  skill  in  are  best  explained  under  the  idea  that  ciphers 
the  management  of  large  compound  num-  were  employed  by  the  writora.    According  to 
hers,  qvpears  from  the  computations  pre-  tiie  Hebrew  in  1  Sam.  vL  19,  there  died 
sented  of  the  souls  that  formed  the  seversl  00,070  Philistines,  which  the  Syriac  version 
tribes  (Numb.  iiL  32,  iff.  Ezod.  zvL  10).  reduces  to  5070.    In  1  Kings  iv.  26,  we  read 
From  Exod.  xzx.  12,  compared  with  Numb,  that  Solomon  had  40,000  stalls  of  horses ; 
xxxi  00,  it  ia  seen  that  when  the  children  but  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chron.  ix.  20, 
of  Israel  were  numbered,  an  olTering  from  only  4000.    From  2  Sam.  x.  18,  we  leam 
each  was  required,  on  pain  of  their  being  that  David  destroyed  700  chariots  of   the 
visited  by  a  plague.    The  Cabbaliste  declare  Ammonites;  a  number  which,  in  1  Chron. 
that  *  Satan  has  power  over  every  thing  that  xix.  18,  has  risen  to  7000.    In  the  last  pas- 
is  numbered.*    Hence  it  has  been  inferred  sage,  the  English  translators  have  attempted 
that  numbering  the  people  liqr  under  the  ban  to  remove  the  difBculty  by  the  aid  of  italics ; 
of  a  prinuBval  disapproval  or  prohibition,  wholly  in  vain.    In  these  cases  every  one 
But  this  cannot  be  maintained  in  face  of  the  can  see,  Ikom  the  example  of  our  English 
fact  that  requirementa  of  the  Mosaic  law  numbers,  how  easily  700  might,  by  a  mis- 
involved  such  sn  undertaking  (Exod.  xiL  8,  take  of  the  copyist,  be  written  7000.    Other 
ttq.;  xvi  16.  Numb.i.  2,  ttq,).    In  ailuaion  instances  are  explained  more  easily,  on  the 
probably  to  the  idea  just  stated,  Satan  is  in  supposition  diat  letters  were  employed ;  the 
1  Chron.  xzi.  1,  represented  as  prompting  radier  because  several  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
David  to  ^at  numbering  of    the   people  alphabet  resemble  each  other.    In  2  Sam. 
which  brought  on  him  die  Divine  displea-  xxiv.   18,  the  famine  under  David  lasted 
sure ;  bat  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  I,  the  impulse  is  seven  years ;  but  according  to  the  Seventy 
ascribed  to  Jehovah  himself,  as  a  conse-  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  12,  only  three ;  the  letters 
quence  of  Ood's  anger  being  kindled  against  denoting  seven  and  diree  may  easily  be  taken 
IsraeL    This  representation  itself  may  be  the  one  for  the  other.    According  to  2  Chron. 
only  a  Hebrew  manner  of  describing  some  xxL  20 ;  xxii  2,  Jehoram  died  when  he  was 
improper  feeling  or  act  on  the  part  of  David  forty  years  of  age,  leaving  a  son  aged  forty- 
(Is.  xlv.  7.  Amos  iii.  6) ;    and  flrom   the  two;  but  in  2  Kings  viii.  26,  this  son,  Aha- 
tenor  of  JoaVs  expostulation,   as  well  as  xiah,  was  twenty-two.    The  extraordinarily 
from  the  reason  assigned  by  David,  it  clearly  large  numbers,  which  sometimes  exceed  all 
appears  that  the  monarch  was  influenced  by  probability,  Oesenius  ascribes  to  the  ton- 
unworthy  motives,  which  may  have  had  the  denoy  in  oriental  history  to  hyperbole.    One 
elfect  of  preventing  him  from  oosBplying  or  two  instances  of  the  kind  we  give  from 
with  the  requirement  of  the  law,  as  before  Winer.    *The  number  of  600,000  male  Is- 
stated.  raelites  that  quitted  Rameses  (Exod.  xii.  87), 
Ciphers  msy  have  been  used  by  the  an-  is  in  xxxviii.  26  (comp.  xxx.  12),  fixed  at 
cient  Hebrews,  since,  according  to  Oesenius  608,000.    Adding  to  these  wives  and  chfl- 
{GetdiidUt  dir  H.  Spr.,  178),  a  system  of  dren,  70  persons  must  in  480  years  have 
ciphers  appears  on  the  Phoenician  coins  and  grown  into  nearly  2,000,000.     How  large 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  which  may  in  India  most  we  suppose  die  lend  of  Ooshen  to  have 
have  had  an  origiA  conmion  with  that  of  our  been  in  order  to  support  this  mass  of  human 
(as  we  term  them)  Arabic  niuierals.    On  beings,  who  in  part  lived    as  wandering 
ihe  Msceabean  coins,  however,  letters  hold  Arabs.    The  second  number  would  make  the 
the  place  of  numerical  figures ;  so  that  they  whole   population   nearly   three   millions. 
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And  how  oonld  these  have  found  space  and  learned  expedient  to  meet  a  chronological 
noorishment  in  the  loeky  Talleys  of  Arabia  difBcoltj.  Compare  Ewald's  Israel,  i.  459. 
Petnea,  and  eoi^ointly  with  other  tribes,  The  question  then  recurs,  did  430  years 
who  had  there  their  home?  At  a  later  pe-  ailbrd  a  suAoient  time  for  such  an  increase 
fiod,  in  the  time  of  David,  there  were  in  of  the  Israelites  as  the  sacred  text  implies  ? 
Israel  and  Judah  1,B00,000  *  valiant  men  Let  it  be  observed,  that  Oiough  the  Israelites 
that  drew  the  sword'  (2  Sam.zziv.9).  That  were  in  a  foreign  land,  they  were  well  re- 
would  mdLC  the  population  of  Palestine  eeived,  and  for  a  long  period  employed  partly 
amount  to  0,000,000.  Accordingly,  100,000  in  agriculture,  partly  in  pasturage,  and  were 
must  have  lived  on  every  square  mile,  which  in  most  favourable  circumstances  for  eijoy- 
no  one  will  consider  likely.  And  how  could  ment  and  growth.  During  the  lifetime  of 
Judah  alone  have  numbered  600,000  fighting  Joseph  and  the  next  generation  (Exod.  i.  0), 
men,  that  is,  at  the  least,  1,500,000  souls  ?  they  an  expressly  recorded  to  have  '  in- 
According  to  dChron.xvii  14,  iff.,  Jehoaha-  creased  abundandy.'  And  this  augmenta- 
phatykingof  Judah,had  an  anny of  1,160,000  tion  of  their  numbers  was  made  the  pretext 
men.'  These  last  numbers  appear  exagge-  for  the  measures  taken  to  oppress  them  (7, 
rated,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  oriental  i§q.).  These  steps,  however,  were  only  in 
armies  are  a  sort  of  levy  m  wuuu — the  whole  part  eiTeetual,  for  still  the  people  *  multiplied 
male  population  under  arms,  rather  then  a  and  waxed  very  mif^ty*  (90).  In  such  a 
comparatively  small  band  of  well'diseiplined  land  as  that  of  Goshen,  and  with  a  range 
regular  soldiers.  over  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  Israelites, 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  Israelites  that    with  whom  the  reproductive  principle  has 
left  Egypt,  the  first  question  to  be  determined     alwsys  been  of  extraordinary  power,  were  not 
is  the  time  during  which  they  were  in  that    less  likely  to  double  their  numbers  in  five- 
land.    Two  periods  are  ordinarily  given^*     and-lwenty  years  than  any  other  body  of  hu- 
namdy,  430  years  and  215.    In  order  to  pro-     man  beings  known  in  history.    Of  the  house 
cure  die  latter,  the  former  is  supposed  to     of  Jacob  seventy  persons  (males,  save  one  or 
comprise,  with  the  time   spent  by  the  de-     two)  went  down  into  Egypt  (O^  xlvi.  27), 
aoendants  of  Jacob  in  Egypt,  that  which  was     with  others,  comprising  generally  Jacob,  *  his 
previously  passed  in  Canaan  by  Abrsham,     sons  and  his  sons'  sons,  and  his  daughters 
after  the  Divine  prediction.    This  supposi-     and  his  sons'  daughters,  and  all  his  seed'  (7). 
tion  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  Ian*     The  seventy  were  msle  heads  of  funUies 
gnage  of  Scripture,  which  clearly  declares     (Ewald,  1.  466).    These  with  their  wives 
tfiat  (not  Abndiam,  but)  the  seed  of  Abra-    make  140.    But  they  had  children.    If  we 
ham:  *Thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a    reckon  only  two  (12,  comp.  xlvi.  9,  21)  to 
land  not  theirs,  and  shaU  serve  them,  and     each  fSHnily,  we  have  then  140  grown  persons 
they  shall  afflict  them,  four  hundred  years'     and  280  children,  in  all  420  persons.    This 
(Gen.  XV.  13).    This  declaration  is  imme-     number,  doubling  itself  in  every  five-and- 
diately  afterwards  oonfirraed  by  the  state-     twenty  years,  would  in  800  years  amount  to 
ment,  that  in  the  fourth  generatbn  they  shall    above  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
come  hither  again  (16.)    The  term  '  gene-     persons.    If  we  omit  the  children  from  our 
ration,'  which  is  obviously  to  be  explained     reckoning,  then  seventy  males  and  seventy 
by  the  previous  words  as  comprising  a  cen-     females,  or  140  persons,  would,  at  the  same 
tnry,  has,  with  an  absurd  refbienee  to  modem     rate  of  increase,  come  in  480  years  to  more 
notions,  been  made  to  indicate  only  thirty    than  eighteen  millions  of  souls.    We  do  not 
years,  or,  at  any  rate,  four  lives,  of  whioh     allirm  Oiat  such  was  the  ^brew  population; 
two  were  incomplete.    Comp.  Dent  i  85 ;     but  we  are  justified  in  declaring  that  the 
ii.  14.  Job  xlii  16.    The  round  numbers,    increase  alleged  in  the  Scriptures  is  within 
400  years  and  fourth  generation,  are,  in     the  limits  of  possibility. 
Exod.  xiL  40,  given  with  exactness ;  thus—        Norton  endeavours,  from  considerations  of 
'  the  sojourning  of  the  people  of  Israel  who     a  general  nature^  to  maintain  the  shorter  pe- 
dwelt  in  Egypt  480  years.'    A  similar  testi-    riod  of  215  years,  notwithstanding  the  express 
mony  is  home  in  Aists  viL  6,  by  Stephen,     and  unmistakable  language  of  Scripture. 
These  clear  statements,  however,  are  dark*     The  value  of  those  considerations  may  be 
ened  by  an  additionmade  in  the  G^ek  of  the     estimated  by  the  fact,  that,  instead  of  draw- 
Bcptuagint,  where,  after  the  words  (Exod.     ing  his  media  of  proof  fkom  primsyal  times, 
xii.  40),  'in  Egypt,'  we  read  'and  in  Ca-    he  refers  to  'changes  that  have  taken  place 
naan.'    The  addition  is  found  also  in  Jo-     since  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
sephus  (Antiq.  ii.  15,  2),  and  in  the  Sama-     century  of  our  era'  (* Genuineness  of  the 
ritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch.    Kisled  by  this     Gospels,'  ii..  Notes,  ex.).     In  a  primitive 
text,  Paul,  in  Gsl.  ui.  17,  makes  use  of  the     race  and  a  new  country,  the  generative  fa- 
number  480  to  define  the  time  between  the     eulty  must  have  acted  with  a  potency  to 
promise  to  Abraham  and  the  giving  of  the    which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  modem 
law.    This  alteration  Bunsen  {StelU  £gyp*     days,  while  a  prsvalent  longevity  would  of 
ttnt,  L  216),  who  prefers  the  reading  of  the     Itself  go  Isr  to  augment  the  population, 
original  Hebrew,  oorreetly  describes  as  a        Many  things  also  conspire  to  show  that 
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Egypt  was  deusely  peopled  in  the  earlier  pe-  nmat  have  been  two  minions  strong.  But  all 
riods  of  its  history.  A  teeming  population  modem  travellers,  fimn  the  expedition  of 
was  eneoorsged  not  only  by  the  climate,  bat  Bonaparte  to  Bilppel,  De  la  Boide,  and  Ro- 
ihe  ease  witi^  which,  on  so  prolific  a  soil,  bias<m,  state,  in  part  from  aeeorate  ealcn- 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  procored.  Nor-  lations,  that  at  present  the  peninsnla  of  Si- 
ton,  indeed,  objects  that  Ooshen  was  not  nai  has  not  more  than  0000  inhabitanti,  and 
large  enongh  to  contain  the  alleged  popal»-  are  of  opinion  that,  considering  its  onpro- 
tion.  Bat  what  was  there  to  restrain  the  dactiveness,  it  eould  not  support  a  greater 
Hebrews  within  any  strict  or  nsnow  limits  ?  nnmber.  How,  then,  conld  so  many  Israel- 
They  long  lived  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  ites  for  so  many  years  have  supported  tfaem- 
Egyptians,  with  whom  they  obvioosly  min-  selves  there  f  and  that,  too,  While  In  the 
^ed.  And  Joseph's  elevation  and  celebrity  aonth  Midianites,  snd  in  the  north  Amalek- 
made  the  whole  nation  popnlar  and  infla-  ites,  dwelt  in  the  coonbry  at  large.  If  yon 
entiaL  On  the  East,  those  who  were  more  attempt  to  remove  this  diffienlty  by  snppos- 
indined  to  a  nomad  Itfe  ranged  freely  abroad,  ing  that  the  doemnents  reflBr  to  these  eariy 
pasturing  their  flocks.  On  the  West,  others  times  the  numbers  of  a  later  period,  you  do 
passed  over  into  the  Delta,  and  gave  them-  the  book  an  ii^uiy.  It  is  true  that  the  his* 
selves  to  the  more  stationary  pursaits  of  agri-  torieal  particulars  of  the  book  are  not  to  be 
oiriture.  Consult  Lengerke,  /Tsmian,  pp.870  rigidly  followed.  Yet  a  comparison  of  the 
and  427,  where  the  reader  may  find  that  numbers  as  given  at  different  times  snd 
learned  writer's  opinion,  that  on  the  Sina-  under  different  circumstances,  shows  that 
itic  peninsula  the  Hebrews  were  partly  sup-  they  must  rest  on  old  historical  facts :  Ihe 
plied  with  sustenance  by  the  ordinary  ope-  leaders  named  as  presiding  over  each  tribe 
rations  of  trade.  He  slso  remarks,  *  The  are  historicaL  It  is  equally  indubitable  that 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  have  been  well  the  writer  had  before  him  ancient  registers, 
oompared  with  the  march  of  Asiatic  armies,  which  he  employed  in  performing  his  task, 
lor  instance  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  in  We  cannot,  moreover,  deny  that  the  penin- 
which  similar  difficulties  occur  when  you  sula  was  then  able  to  support  more  human 
reflect  how  the  latter,  on  a  small  space,  beings  than  at  present  The  land  is  now 
eould  find  sustenance  for  many  months.*  abandoned;  yon  are  unable  to  infer  fh>m 
Lengerke  also  and  Ewald  {Getduehtt  det  what  it  now  does,  what  it  did  of  old  for  the 
VoUott  Jtrael)f  two  persons  whose  opinions  support  of  human  life.  The  degeneracy  of 
are  not  of  a  character  to  induce  them  to  its  inhabitants  may  have  allowed  the  worse 
ahow  favour  to  the  scriptural  narrative,  give  features  of  nature  to  gain  the  upper  hand, 
their  judgment  in  favour  of  the  longer  pe-  which  in  their  turn  would  act  detrimentally 
riod  of  480  years  (L.  868 ;  E.  L  454).  The  on  the  character  of  the  population,  and  so 
former,  admitting  the  existence  of  difficulty  oanse  its  gradual  reduction,  and  prevent  the 
in  regard  to  the  period,  remarks,  *  The  num-  return  of  an  original  fertility '  (ii.  301). 
ber  430  is  in  accordance  with  1  Kings  vi  1,  Indeed,  Lepsius,  in  his  recent  *  Tour  to  the 
and  the  Egyptian  Chronology  of  Manetho;  Peninsula  of  Sinai'  (1846),  giving  of  other 
and  if  the  date  may  be  carried  back  to  the  parts  a  less  unfavourable  opinion,  speaks  in 
time  when  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  there  glowing  terms  of  the  vegetable  treasures  of 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  period  of  400  Wady  Feiran,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Jerbsl, 
years  has  historical  recollections  on  which  to  whidfi  in  his  opinion  is  the  true  SinaL  We 
rest'  (368).  The  latter  speaks  thus:  *  That  subjoin  the  substance  of  his  statement: — 
Israel  remained  480  years  in  Egypt  (Exod.  *  When  we  had  got  to  the  end  of  Wady  es- 
xiL  40),  is  the  ancient  testimony  of  the  ori-  Sheikh,  the  lowly  herbage  and  tofts  of  grass 
ginal  documents.'  On  the  whole  of  this  were  succeeded  by  tall  shrubs  of  tamarisk, 
point  these  words  of  Ewald  have  an  impor-  with  which  the  valley  was  filled  f^om  one 
taut  bearing : — *  But  here  arises  a  difficulty  end  to  another.  It  was  quite  a  new  sight 
in  treating  of  the  narratives  respecting  the  to  us  to  ride  along  a  path  which  wound 
■ojoaining  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  during  through  green  and  tnnh  bushes  without 
that  long  period.  We  know,  according  to  thorns.  There  had  once  been  here  an  ele- 
the  original  sooroes  of  information,  the  ex-  vated  basin  containing  water,  a  lake  which 
act  number  of  the  tribes  in  the  time  of  had  not  then  found  an  outlet.  Farther  on 
Moses.  In  Numb.  L  isy.  is  there  given  a  the  tamarisks  grew  into  a  thick  wood,  the 
eensus  of  the  people  as  it  was  taken  at  Si-  luxuriant  branches  of  which  we  were  fre- 
nai,  from  whidi  it  appears,  that  of  men  quently  obliged  to  bend  back,  in  order  to 
capable  of  bearing  arms  from  twenty  years  dear  a  passage  through  it.  The  surface  was 
old  and  upwards,  &e  Levites  being  excepted,  verdant  with  a  great  variety  of  grasses  and 
there  were  608,550.  In  Numb,  xxvi  is  sno-  vegetable  productions.  Some  of  Ae  stems 
ther  estimate  given,  relating  to  the  last  days  of  the  tamarisks  were  from  two  snd  a  half  to 
of  Moses*  life,  sffcer  the  people  had  endured  three  feet  in  diameter.  Where  these  did  not 
the  privations  of  tiie  desert.  The  number  grow,  a  thick  palm-forest  commenced,  which 
of  the  warriors  is  not  muoh  lessened,  being  soon  overspread  the  whole  valley  with  its 
now  601,730.    The  people,  in  eonsequenoe,  loxuriant  foliage.     All  of  a   sudden   the 
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ground  beeuna  wet  tnd  blaok,  and  a  clear    the  large  nambers  found  in  eonneotkm  wiA 
UtUe  brook  rippled  from  under  the  boshes,    this  aalgeet  aa  wall  aa  others,  may  justify  a 
and  gushed  bright  and  sparkling  down,  wa-     doubt  i^ether  wa  haye  them  now  aa  they 
taring  the  whole  Talley,  which  was  covered    were  originally  written, 
with  a  net-work  of  tiunf,  moss,  and  reeds ;        Some  numbers  in  the  Bible  aeam  to  have 
under  the  palms,  tamarisks,  a  kind  of  aca-    been  of  so  much  importance,  that  they  have 
cia,  and  several  other  trees.    The  edge  oi    gained  the  name  of  samed.    Of  these,  seven 
the  brook  was  carpeted  with  pretty  blue  flow-     is  the  most  noticeable,  as  it  is  found  in 
ers,  very  like  our  forgtt-tM'not,  and  delicate    every  part  of  the  volume,  to  which  indeed  its 
slender  clusters  of  pink  and  white  blossoms,     influence  la  by  no  means  limited ;  for  as  its 
looking  like  wool.    The  bushes  were  fiiU  of    prevalence  and  power  depended  on  the  hea- 
singing  birds.    I  observed  walls  and  ditches    venly  bodies,  for  instance,  <  the  seven  planetsT 
with  gardens  inside  them,  in  which  excel-     (including  the  aun  and  moon),  and  the  revo- 
lent  wheat  was  growing.    Tobacco  also  waa    lution  of  the  moon  in  rather  more  than  four 
planted,  and  many  other  herbs  employed  for    times  seven  weeks,  ao  ware  they  recognised 
medicinal  and  culinary  purposes.    I  was  in-    in  most  parts  of  the  oiviliiad  world  (Oen.  viL 
formed  that  even  grapes  are  grown  there.    9 ;  viii  10 ;  ixkK.  27.    i  Sam.  z.  8.   Eiek. 
On  the  edges  of  the  valley  and  the  Ultle  side    XBtix.  Id.    Dan.  ix.  24.    Matt.  zv.  84,  aq, 
valleys  were  inhabited  huts.    Men  also  we    Acta  vL  8.  Apoo.  i  4;  viii  2,  6).    As  a 
met  in  pretty  considerable  numbers.  Flocks    moltipla  of  seven,  seventy  oceurs  frequently 
of  goat  and  sheep  were  lying  in  the  brook,    in  the  aaorad  writings.    To  the  later  philo- 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  children  were    sophising  Jews,  seven  was  fiill  of  import  and 
playing  in  the  water.  On  a  peak  at  a  distance    mystery.     This  number  also  entered  inti- 
we  descried  the  ruins  of  a  convent,  and  at  its    mately  into  the  apeeolations  of  the  Pytha- 
foot  a  deserted  village.    From  a  hUlock  we     goreans.    Seven  conaiats  of  two  Isctors,  three 
could  see  along  the  valley  before  and  behind,    and  fbnr.    The  former  haa  been  termed  *  the 
over  a  green  carpet  of  thick  palm-tops,  be-     divine  number.'  Spaoulations  connected  with 
tween  which  peeped  out  the  walls  ot  orchards    it  are  found  in  most  nationa,  for  to  a  mind 
and  corn-fields.   We  soon  came  to  the  ruins    endeavouring  to  penetrate  tiie  mystery  of 
of  the  old  convent  of  Feiran,  the  most  an-     creation  and  life,  an  active  or  begetting,  and 
cient  in  the  peninsula,  mentioned  in  the     a  passiva  or  bearing  power,  with  the  eonae- 
fourth  century  as  a  bishop's  residence.    To     qnent  ofibpring,  appeared  at  once  an  obvious 
the  left  lay  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church ;     fact  and  a  aatiefactoiy  solution.    The  oe- 
on  the  right  was  the  old  town  of  Feiran,     currsnce  of  three  in  the  Hebrew  writinga,  aa 
containing  about  one  hundred  stone  houses,    might  be  expected  from  the  unspeenlativa 
now  used  by  the  Arabs  for  drying  their     eharaeter  of  die  people,  is  not  connected  with 
grain.'  transcendental  theories.    Comp.  Oen.  zviii. 

We  leave  the  statement  unfinished  be-     2 ;  xUL  17.  Exod.  x.  22.  Josh.  ii.  16.  Judg. 
cause  we  have  adduced  enough  to  show  that     xiv.  14.  Ecd.  iv.  12.  2  Sam.  zxiv.  12.  Eiek. 
the  peninsula  is  not  a  continued  and  uu-     zxi.  14.    Jonah  ii.  1.  Matt.  xxviL  40.  Acta 
broken  waate.    Indeed,  in  ite  numerous  val-     x.  10.    These  writings,  aa  consecrated  to  a 
leys  vegetation  is  still  found,  and  ite  quails     strict  monotheism,  are  flree  flrom  aneh  an  in* 
are  almost  literally  without  number.     In     fluenca  of  three,  as,  prevaiUng  among  the 
these  vales  the  Israelites  would  of  course  be    heathen,  tended  to  spread  three,  and  aa  three, 
distributed,  and  there  they  would  find  food    ao  several  multiples  of  three — ^in  other  worda, 
for  man  and  beast.    In  our  opinion,  how-     innumerable  divinities  through  the  world ; 
ever,  the  difficulty  has  been  magnified  by    nor  ia  it  till  the  simple  elemento  of  the  Mo- 
an erroneous   principle  of   interpretation,     saic  system  had  been  oonrupted  by  philoso- 
Had  the  Scriptures  intimated  that  Moses     phieal  speculations,  that  notions  of  the  kind 
and  his  people  were  left  to  their  own  re-     found  expression  in  Hebrew  letters.    The 
sources,  and  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the     very  essence  of  Ood,  however,  who  is  con- 
soil  and  of  commerce,  the  anxiety  felt  on  the     summato  perfeetion,  includes  in  itself  three 
point  would  have  been  just  and  natural.     reIations--the  present,  the  past,  and  the  fti- 
The  aid  of  miracle  is,  however,  expressly     ture.     This  quality  has  been  found  in  the 
alleged — a  cause  which,  with  those  who  ad-     import  of  the  name  Jehovah,  and  is  described 
mit  ite  reality,  is  perfectiy  competent  to     in  the  epitheto  found  in  Rev.  i.  4,  *  who  is, 
supply  deficiencies  and  sustain  the  Hebrew     and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come.'    Comp. 
nation  till,  under  the  discipline  of  seclusion,     Exod.  SL  14.  Numb.  vi.  24,  m^.  Is.  vi.  8. 
it  should  have  given  birth  to  a  new  race,     Ps.   Iv.   17.    Four  has   also  a  symbolical 
less  unfit  for  accomplishing  the  high  and     meaning  among  most  ancient  nations.    This 
benign  purposes  of  God.  may  be  seen  in  the  prevalent  notions  of '  the 

In  reforence  to  the  population  which  Pa-  four  elemente,* '  four  pointe,'  and  *  four  quar- 
lestine  could  in  the  days  of  ite  prosperity  ters  of  the  world  ;*  and  ia  connected  in  ite 
sopport,  we  must  direct  tiie  reader  to  the  origin  with  prevalent,  and,  so  to  say,  natural, 
remarks  already  made  (see  Cahaav,  Laitd,  divisions  of  time,  as  morning,  noon,  evening, 
fte.),  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  Uiat    midnight:  flie  year  also  divides  itself  into 
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ftxiTWMOiit.  In  the  Hebrew  writings,  ae- 
eordingly,  we  find  '  the  four  comers  of  th« 
Und'  (Eiek.  tU.  8),  and  '  the  fonr  winds  of 
heaven'  (Zeoh.  ii.  6).  See  also  Esek.  L  5, 
6.  The  name  Jehovah,  which  in  Hebrew 
eonsists  of  four  letters,  and  which,  being  the 
•pecifie  Hebrew  appellation  of  Ood,  was  ae- 
eonnted  holy  and  only  to  be  used  by  his 
priests  in  the  temple  senriee,  was  in  degene- 

rate  times  made  the  snbiect  of  speeolation,        -- ..     ,       ,  """       ^     ,     ^  ^ 

and  alladed  to  with  awe  under  &ie  tide  of  .  ^*  '^  ^  *>•"  ^^^  to  the  Oah- 
•  the  name  of  four,'  in  Greek,  the  utragram-  ^^^"^  ?^  prevalent  m  his  day,  a^arently 
maum.  Ten,  moreover,  as  the  conoJuding  "^^  •J**^  ^  ^^  persecudon  firom  hn- 
number  in  the  dechnal  series,  was  aneiently  P^~  *T*-  ,5*  'S™^!!!'  ^S^^"?'  «?»• 
a  distinguished  number,  whose  presence  and  ff^  ^7*^  "S^*^  *"*•  "^^^^  ^  *^^^  ^^ 
iniiuenoe  may  be  extensively  traced.  Hence  |»m  Renumber  or  name  of  a  man,  not  a 
tithes  or  tendis  are  of  almost  universal  pre-  ^^  He  ahw  refers  toflie  art  whence  the 
valence.  Lightfoot  observes-*  In  the  num-  f^l*^<«i»  to  come,  Ij  tte  words,  •  Here 
ber  ten  the  Jewish  people  much  rejoiced,  ^  .'^•*°™'  ^}^  »  Cabbabstic  secret, 
both  in  saued  and  hi  civU  eoneems:'  Ac  ?''°!!7/f~'!"^'  ?*^'  ""l  Berlin)  le- 
cordingly  we  find  the  Decslogue,  the  ten  ""^■'  *>>*?.^  the  Talmud  and  other  fi^ 
words  or  Commandments,  which  lay  at  the  J^'^^^'ISlS^^^S;  °!^*  "^  ^*^~»  "L^ 
basU  of  the  Mosaic  religion.  Next,  however,  '®™  «'  ^7  P^  ««*«»  o««i».  This 
to  the  number  seven,  forty,  or  ten  times  four,  amounts  mimerieally  to  the  number  of  the 
is  most  f^uenUy  Ibund  in  the  Bible.  Moses  l»«Mt ;  q.  d.  60+200+  6  +  50,  and  100  + 
was  fottf  days  and  forty  nights  with  Jehovah  ®0  +  200,  added  together,  equal  666.  Nor 
in  the  mount  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28).  The  rain  ^>  ,^i>  *U.  There  was  another  method  of 
that  brought  the  flood  lasted  the  same  time  writing  and  pronouncing  the  name  of  Nero, 
(Oen.  viL  4) ;  and  for  forty  days  the  flood  approaching  nearer  to  the  Roman  method, 
itself  was  upon  the  earth  (18).  Comp.  viii  This  was  nDjJ  nj,  Nero  C^aar,  which 
6 ;  XXV.  20 :  xxvi.  84 ;  xxxiL  15.  Exod.  xvi.  amounts  numerioaUy  to  just  616,  and  thus 
85.  Josh.  xiv.  7.  Jndg.  iii.  11.  1  Sam.  iv.  gives  us  a  good  ground  of  the  diverse  read- 
]8.  2  Sam.  v.  4.  Matt  iv.  2.  Acts  i  8.  We  ing  which  Irensus  found  in  some  Codices, 
most,  however,  distinguish  in  these  numbers  This  is  surely  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
between  what  is  the  product  of  Rpeculation  The  same  name,  pronounced  after  the  Greek 
and  mythology,  and  what  ensues  ftt>m  natu-  and  Hebrew  analogy,  equals  numerioaUy  the 
ral  phenomena  and  historical  facts.  The  sum  of  666 ;  but  spoken  in  the  Latin  way, 
former  may  so  shape  and  colour  narratives  it  amounts  to  616,  which  is  the  rival  read- 
as  to  destroy  their  reliableness.  The  latter,  ing'  (Stuarfs  *  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
operating  on  the  mind,  and  through  it  on  lypse,'  Vol.  ii.,  Excurus  iv.  457). 
events,  rather  than  immediately  on  records,  NUTS  are  found  among  the  present  of 
leaves  history  untainted.  Nor  are  we  in  any  the  fruits  of  the  land,  Palestine,  which  Ja- 
oase  to  assume  the  operation  of  the  former,  cob  bade  his  sons  take  down  to  Joseph, 
without  suflloient  evidence  of  its  actual  ex-  Nuts,  therefore,  must  have  been  indigenous 
istence  in  the  partieular  nation  and  the  to  the  country,  and  doubtless  among  its  best 
period  of  its  history  of  which  we  speak.  No  productions.  This  is  true  of  the  fruit  of 
more  does  the  mere  recurrence  of  a  number  the  piatachio-nnt  tree,  for  which  Syria  was 
prove  that  the  number  itself  had  any  influ*  of  old  celebrated,  and  which  is  most  proba- 
ence  in  giving  their  shape  to  alleged  events  bly  what  is  here  intended.  The  pistachio 
with  which  it  is  connected.  That  recurrence  (piitachia  vera  J  grows  wild  in  Palestine,  and 
may  be  purely  accidental,  or  it  may  result  produces  kernels  or  nuts  which  have  a  deli- 
from  the  operation  of  causes  whoUy  distinct  cate  flavour,  and  are  eaten  both  cooked  and 
and  remote  fh>m  any  perverting  eff'ect  on  the  uncooked.  The  word  in  Gen.  xliiL  11,  ren- 
record.  The  time  that  Moses  was  in  the  dered  nuts,  is  botneem,  which,  stripped  of 
mount,  and  that  which  Jesus  passed  in  the  its  plural  form,  recala  the  modem  Arabic 
wilderness,  was  alike  forty  days.  This  zela-  butm,  which  is  applied  to  the  putacia  tert- 
tion  of  identity  may  exist  apart  from  any  binthtit  of  Tilnnieus. 
other;  as  much  as  two  men  may  bear  the  Another  term,  ^^s,  translated  'nut'  in 
same  name,  and  be  no  ftirther  related  than  Cant  iii.  11,  represents  die  walnut,  both 
in  their  having  a  common  nature  and  a  com-  tree  and  frui^  which  are  known  to  grow  in 
mon  country.  Palestine. 

The  number  of  the  beast  in  Rev.  xiiL  18,        NIMPHAS  (G.),  a  Christian  of  Laodi- 

which  has  occasioned  so  much  trouble  and  so  oea,  whose  seal  made  him  open  his  house 

many  explanations,  may  probably  be  Latfinof,  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship  and 

or  Roman,  thus  eiqiressed  in  Greek  letters,  instruction.    He  nppears  in  the  GredL  Cv 

with  their  oumeiio  equivalents :  lendar  as  a  Saint  (Coloss.  iv.  15). 
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O. 

OAK  (Oer.  «idb)  is  the  npresentatiTe  of  Into  ezfle  at  Babylon  (11),  immediately  after 

eeveral  fonns  of  a  word,  aiah,  from  a  root  which  the  Edomitee  plandered  Jenualem. 

denoting  'power,'  whieh  seem  in  general  to  In  ptmishmentof  theae  misdeeds,  the  writer 

signify  trees  distinguished  for  their  sise  and  annoanoes  that  heavy  calamities  shall  fall 

strength,  and  comprising  species  of  the  oak  on  their  eonntiy,  while  Israel  shall  possess 

and  terebinth.  The  former  tree  is  speciflcally  its  land  in  continued  prosperity, 
called  aUhn;  hence  the  place  where  Dcbo-        Some  parts  of  this  prophecy  are  fomid  in 


rah,  Bebekah's  nnrse,  was  boried  beneath  Jeremiah  zliz. ;  namely,  Obad.  1^4,  Jer. 

Bethel,  nnder  an  oak.  was  called  AUon-ba-  14—16.  Obad.  5,  6,  Jer.  9,  10.    Obad.  8, 

ekuth,  <  the  oak  of  weeping '  (Oen.  soet.  6).  Jer.  7.     Hence  arises  a   qoestion  whether 

Bashan  was  oelebrated  for  its  oak-foresta  Obadiah  bonowed  from  Jeremiah,  Jeremiah 

(Isaidi  iL  18.  Esek.  zzriL  6.  Zeeh.  li  S),  borrowed  tnm  Obadiah^  or  both  borrowed 

which  in  other  parts  also  grew  on  hills  from  a  common  sooree.     The  latter  is  a 

(Hos.  iy.  18).    Strength  is  mentioned  as  a  mere  supposition,  and  is  opposed  by  the 

quality  of  the  oak  (Amos  iL  9),  whieh  most  frMt  that  Obadiah's  prophecy  is  a  well-or* 

be  understood  relatiTely ;  for  in  Syria,  oaks,  deied  and  connected  whole.   This  fact,  with 

which  are  not  Tery  common,  do  not  reach  other  verbal  con8iderations,haTe  weighed  with 

the  large  proportions  which  Englishmen  are  eritica,  ao  that  the  preponderance  of  their  tes- 

aceustomed  to  connect  with  the  name.  Five  timony  is  in  fitvour  of  the  originality  of  Oba- 

or  six  species  of  the  oak  are,  however,  found  diah.    If  this  condosion  is  correct,  another 

in  Palestine,  chiefly  on  high  lands,  to  which  seems  to  follow,  nsmely,  that  *  The  Book  of 

they  impart  an  appearance  of  dignity.  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,'  if  not  written,  re- 

Another  term,  Aiah,  fonnd  in  the  Eugllah  ceived  additions  after  the  captivity ;  for  to  us 

in  1  Sam.  xvii.  2, 19;  zzl  9,  rendered  (Oen.  it  is  evident  (10—14,  20)  that  Obadiah'a 


r.4.  Judg.vLll)<oak,' appears  to  be  the  vision    is   posterior   to    that   event.     See 

terebinth  tree,  or  butm  of  the  Arabs,  found  JnnairiiH. 

byBobmson  ('Researches,'  L  807)  on  the  OBLATION  (L.).    See  Oimnros. 

western  side  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  OFFENCE  (L.  oftndo,  <  I  strike  againitf) 

also  in  a  broad  valley  in  Southern  Palestine.  Is  Uie  rendering,  in  1  Sam.  zzv.  86,  and  Is. 

He  describes  it  as  <  an  immense  butm  tree  viiL  14,  of  the  Hebrew  waduholf  which,  from 

(putatia  Urtlnnthui),  the  largest  we  saw  any  a  root  signiiying  '  to  fall,'  or  *  eauae  to  fall/ 

where  in  Palestine,  spreading  its  boughs  far  is  in  Lev.  six.  14.  Jerem.  vL  21,  translated 

and  wide  like  a  noble  oak.    This  species  is  '  stumbling-block,'  and  in  Esekid  xviiL  80, 

without  doubt  the  terebinth  of  the  Old  Tea-  *  ruin.'    In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  '  of- 

tameni.'   The  butm  is  not  an  evergreen.    Its  fenced  stsnding  (Rom.  ziy.  20)  for  the  Greek 

small-feathered,  lancet^shsped  leaves  fidl  in  j^rotkomma,  whidi  in  iz.  82,  diS ;  xiv.  18,  20, 

the  autumn  and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  The  is  rendered  '  stumbling-stone.'  Comp.  1  Pet. 

flowers  are  small,  and  are  followed  by  small  iL  8.    In  Matt  xvL  28,  '  oifonce '  stands 

oval  berries,  hanging  in  dusters  from  two  to  for  the  Greek  akandaUm  (Eng.  icandaC),  also 
five  inches  long,  resembling  much  the  due-  *  tranalated  (Rom.  zL  9)  '  stumbling-block.' 

ters  of  the  vine  when  the  grapes  are  Juat  set  After  Uie  same  manner,  the  verb  tfumdaliMo 

InPdestinethe  tree,  when  on  the  mountains^  means,  '  to  cause  or  occasion  any  one  to 

rises  to  the  height  of  mors  than  twenty  foet  frJl'  (Matt  ▼.  29;  zL  6.  Mark  iz.  42). 

In  the  plains  it  is  very  mueh  Isrger.    The  OFFERINGS  (T.    in   Hebrew,  corban^ 

tree  is  long-lived.  'gift,'  Mark  viL  11).    The  custom  of  mak- 

OBADIAH  (H.  itrvatU  ef  JAofMk)  ia  a  ing  olferings  to  tha  Divinity  as  a  token  of 

name  home  by  three  influentid  persons  in  gratitude,  and  a  means  of  conciliating  fo- 

the  Old  Testament,  one  or  other  of  whom  tout  or  appeasing  wrath,  is  found  not  only 

has  been  identified  with  the  person  whose  among  aJl  nationa  of  antiquity,  but  dso  in 

name  stands  among  the  twdve  minor  prtH  less  ooltivated  peoples  and  tribes  of  modem 

phets  as  the  author  of  a  short 'vision'  (L  daya.    The  Americans  present  as  gifts  and 

1).    But  these  three  (1  Kings  zviiL  8,  saf.  offerings  to  their  gods,  com  from  their  fidda 

2  Chron.  zviL  7 ;  zzziv.  12)  lived  before  the  and  anlmds  tiiat  tiiey  have  captured  in  the 

writer  of  these  one-and-twenty  yeraea  oould  ehaae.    They  throw  into  the  fire,  in  honour 

have  composed  his  piece.    He  therefore  be-  of  the  sun,  tobacco  and  other  vegetablea 
longs  to  that  dass  of  scriptural  characters  of    which  they  use  in  its  stead.    Into  the  sea 

whose  life  history  has  left  us  nothing  but  a  also  snd  the  rivers  they  eaat  thuigs,  in  order 

name.  to  mark  their  respect  for  the  divinities  of 

The  vidon  treats  of  the  unbrotherly  (10)  the  water.    Other  oblations  are  made    to 

conduct  ofEdom  (Esau)  in  ito  hostility  to  the  'the  Great  Spirit'    The  Iroquois  lay  on 

Jews  (Jacob),  espedally  as  evinced  towards  the  roof^  of  their  cabins  branches,  ears  of 

tba  latlar  at  the  time  when  they  wan  going  oom,  and  animals,  as  offerings  to  the  mm. 
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In  general,  miii  h«re  oflRered  to  their  gods  dren  of   Israel.     Bat  the  other  preoepts, 

those  objects  which  were  of  highest  account  snch  as  the  rites  of  priests  and  sacriftces, 

among  Uiemsel?es;  since  in  Uiis  way  they  hare  little  rnlne  in  the  eyes  of  Ood.    Con^ 

thought  they  presented  what  wits  most  ao-  sequently,  he  did  not  place  them  at  the  head 

cepti^le  (1  Sam.  zr.  15).    Hence  the  offer-  of  his  Uw  at  the  exodus  firom  Egypt    At  a 

ing  of  material  objects  eihibits  religion  on  later  period,  Moses,  by  command  of  God, 

its  human  side,  being  an  effort  made  by  man  prescribed  these  ordinances  on  account  of 

rather  than  a  serrice  required  of  Qod,  the  the  weakness  of  his  people  and  of  the  hard- 

oflferings  of  whose  choice  are  moral  and  spi-  ness  of  their  heart,  lest  they  should  despise 

ritual  in  their  nfttore,  and  educational  In  a  naked  religion,  and  attach  themselTcs  to 

their  design  and  tendency  (Ps.  IL  16,  17).  false  gods,  whose  worship  they  saw  embel- 

In  agreement  witti  this,  offerings  appear  to  lished  wxdi  splendid  pomps  and  ceremo- 

ha?e  been  made  long  before  they,  as  a  por*  nies.' 

tion  of  the  eonsnetudinary  religion  of  the  Offoiings  being  receiTed  by  Moses  into 
Hebrews,  were  adopted  and  put  under  legu-  his  system,  were  modified  and  ordered  in 
lations  \ry  Moses  (Gen.  iy.  8,  4) ;  being  on-  such  a  manner  as  to  create  essential  diatinc- 
ginally  acceptable  to  God,  not  becanse  they  tions  between  them  as  practised  by  the  He- 
were  ordained  by  him,  but  beeanse  they  be-  brews  and  as  observed  by  idolaters,  while 
tokened  sentiments  of  beooming  faith  and  also  they  were  carefully  made  subservient  to 
piety  on  the  part  of  his  worshippers  (He-  the  great  ends  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  The 
brews  zL  4) ;  though,  in  conformity  with  problem  which  Moses  had  to  solve  involved 
men's  earliest  conceptions  of  Deity,  the  Al-  the  determination  of  what  was  the  best  prao- 
mighcy  is  represented  as  propitiated  by  pre-  ticable  constitution  for  his  people  in  their 
eents  affording  him  gratification  (Gen.  viii.  actual  condition.  In  consequence,  he  was 
21;  comp.  Numb.  zv.  3),  and  as  eonauming,  often  obliged  to  make  hia  ideal  subject  to 
by  speciaUy  divine  means,  sacrifices  that  modification  from  realities  whose  existence  he 
were  well-pleasing  in  his  sight  (Lev.  ix.  28,  could  not  disown,  greatly  though  he  may  have 
34.  Judg.  vi  21 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xviiL  38).  deplored  their  character.  Much,  therefore. 
As,  however,  the  Hebrews,  under  God*s  fos-  of  what  stands  as  part  of  his  code  of  laws,  he 
tering  care,  grew  out  of  their  material  no-  rather  received  than  enjoined ;  and  when,  in 
tions,  there  aieae  among  them  men  endued  connection  with  them,  express  iignnctione 
with  a  fuller  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  found,  these  injunctions  are  to  be  con- 
who  taught  the  utter  uselessness  of  all  mere  sidered  as  the  iegislatoi's  means  for  adapt- 
extemal  offerings,  and  in  so  doing  expressly  ing  to  his  polity  prescriptive  and  hereditary 
disallowed  the  diildish  notion  that  God  was  usages  which  he  eould  not  uproot,  or  which, 
pleased  or  benefitted  by  gifts  from  his  oiea-  on  the  whole,  he  thought  not  unsuited  to 
tores  (Ps.  1.  8, 9tq.  Is.  i.  11,  »tq.),  demand-  the  high  purposes  that  he  had  in  view  as 
ing,  instead  of  oblations  of  meat  and  drink,  his  ultimate  aim. 

the  sacrifices  of  a  pure,  eontrite,  and  obe-  The  objects  to  be  offered  in  the  Mosaic 

dient  soul  (16,  ssf.),  and  so  preparing  the  religion  were  in  general  snch  as  the  eountry 

way  for  that  lofty  religion  of  his  Son,  in  produced  and  usage  had  established.     Of 

whidi  there  is  neither  priest,  altar,  nor  sa-  whatever  sort,  they  were  required  to  be  the 

erifice,  except  such  as  are  purely  spiritual  best  of  tfieir  kind,  pure,  clean,  and  fruitless 

in  their  nature  and  operation  (Heb.  x.  1—  (Lev.  zxii.  20.    Numb.  xix.  2.    Comp.  Heb. 

22.  CoL  u.  16.    1  Cor.  v.  7^.  ix.  14.  I  Pet.  i.  10.  2  Pet  iii.  14).  Anunals 

The  relation,  tiien,  which  Moses  bore  to  under  eight  days  old  were  not  to  be  offered 

the  sacrifices  was  permissive  and  regula-  (Lev.  xziL  27).    Sheep,  goats,  and  calves 

tory.     Hence  is  explained  the  strong  Ian-  sacrificed,  were  generally  a  year  old  (Lev. 

guage  of  disapprobation  employed  by  the  ix.  8;  xii.  6;  xiv.  10).    In  peace-offerings, 

prophets  against  the  abused  practice  of  of-  male  or  lem^e  quadrupeds  might  be  pre- 

ferings  prevalent  in  their  days  (Amos  v.  21  sentod  (Lev.  iii.  1 ) ;  in  siu-offBrings,  a  female 

—20.  Micahvi.  6—8.  Jerem.  vu.  21—23),  was  enjoined  (iv.  28,  32;  v.  6);  in  burnt- 

especially  the  latter  passage,  in  which  Ood  oflSnings,  males  were  required  (L  8).     Some 

declares  that  he  commanded  the  Israelites  latitude  of  choice  as  to  kind  was  also  per- 

not  to  sacrifice,  but  to  obey.    This  state-  mitted :  thus  a  bumt-offering  might  be  from 

ment,  which  has  been  urged  by  Norton  the  herd  or  the  flock  (L  3)  ;  for  sin-offerings, 

(*  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,'  Additional  bullocks  (iv.  8)  or  goats  (ix.  10)  were  slain. 

Notes,  139)  against  the  Mosaic  origin  of  That  animals  were  slaughtered  in  sacrifice 

the  Pentateuch,  may  be  fdnher  expounded  under  the  Mosaic  laws  is  certain,  though 

in  the  language  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian  (ii.  some  benevolent  persons,  a  kind  of  Christian 

114)  : — *The  prophet  admonishes  the  He-  Pythagoreans,  have,  under  the  influence  of 

brews  that  it  is  not  in  the  sacritices,  but  in  their  dislike  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  been 

the  divine  law,  that  they  will  find  the  sure  led  by  false  notions  of  the  authority  of  the 

means  of  salvation ;  for  that  law  God  him-  Mosiic  observances,  to  maintain  tiiat  the 

self  wrote  with  his  finger  on  tables  of  stone,  sacrifices  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament 

and  consigned  it  to  the  cnatody  of  ttie  -ehil*  were  not  danghtered   animals,  but  mere 
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imagM  of  bulloeks,  goats,  &e.,  made  of  tome  seoond  was  offered  only  by  indlyidaals  to 
▼egetable  paste.  EquaUj  nnwananted  is  expiate  certain  personal  faults  specified  by 
the  notion  that  the  Hebrews  were  originally  law:  the  former  was  in  eertain  cases  pre- 
addiettd  to  homan  saoriflees,  which  in  troth  sented  by  an  indiTidnal  oonscioas  of  an  in- 
pious  men  among  them'regaiiled  with  honor  volantary  sin;  the  latter  served  to  ease  the 
(Ps.  e?i.  87.  Is.  IXTi.  8.  3  Kings  z?L  8).  oonsoienoe  of  a  person  who  doubted  whether 

Offerings  may  be  diyided  into  two  classes  he  had  sinned  or  not. 
— bloody,  or  those  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  Peaoe-oflbrings  were  made  in  obedience  to 
bloodless,  or  those  of  tfie  Tegetable  world ;  a  tow  or  yolnntarily,  sometimes  as  a  token 
in  the  choice  of  which  the  legialator  may  of  gratitude;  in  the  last  case,  a  peaoe-offer- 
hafe  had  relbrenoe  to  the  idolatry  of  Egypt  ing  was  accompanied  by  a  Tegetable  oblation, 
and  Ganaan,  so  as  to  work  against  error  and  and  termed  a  thanks^Ting  (Lct.  Tii.  12). 
superstition  by  exhibiting  as  slain  and  de-  Sometimes  a  peace-offering  was  commanded 
stroyed  the  Tery  ol]!Jects  which  others  wor-  by  the  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nazarito 
shipped.  This  would  be  rendered  the  more  (Numb.  tL  14),  and  the  two  lambs  at  the 
strikittg  by  the  mode  obserred  when  the  festlTal  of  first-fruits  (Lct.  zziiL  19).  The 
oflbring  was  made;  for  he  iHio  sacrificed  an  priests  were  to  eat  tfie  flesh  in  the  latter 
animal,  presented  it  at  the  entrance  of  the  case,  whUe  in  the  saerifioes  of  individuals 
sanetnaiy,  placing  his  hand  on  its  head  to  they  obtained  only  certain  parts  of  the  Tic- 
indicate  his  Tietim  and  marie  his  own  act  in  tim,  which  they  might  share  with  their  fami- 
the  case.  He  might  slay  the  Tiotim  himself  lies ;  these  parts  were  the  breast  and  the 
or  leaTC  the  offlce  to  the  priests ;  but  the  right  shoulder,  made  use  of  in  the  ceremony 
latter  receiTed  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  of  heaTing  and  waving — *the  waTc- breast 
OTcr  the  altar.  Some  of  Uie  best  parts  were  and  the  heaTe-shoulder'  (Lct.  tU.  28, 9§q,). 
then  burnt  on  the  altar,  such  as  the  Ikt  of  All  the  rest,  except  the  portions  destined  for 
the  entrails,  the  kidneys,  with  their  fiit,  the  the  altar,  was  used  in  a  social  repast,  similar 
liver,  and  the  fat  tail  of  the  sheep.  The  to  what  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Homer 
rest  of  the  Wctim  was  disposed  of  according  (eomp.  Numb.  xxv.  2). 
to  the  particnlar  sacrifice  intended  in  each  Besides  these  formal  sacrifices,  we  refer  to 
case,  for  there  vrere  four  species  of  bloody  a  symbolical  proceeding,  in  which  an  animal 
offerings:^-!.  The  whole  bumt-oflforing;  II.  was  killed  instead  of  an  unknown  manslayer 
The  sin-offering ;  HI.  The  trespass-offeiing ;  (Dent  xxL  1 — 9).  Similar  in  nature  was 
lY.  The  peace-offering.  The  whole  burnt-  tfie  slaughter  of  the  red  heifer  (Numb.  xix. 
offering,  holocaust,  was,  alter  being  cut  to  1 — 10),  in  which,  according  to  Spencer, 
pieces,  burnt  entire  on  the  altar  (Lev.  i.),  Moses  intended  to  destroy  tfie  Tcneration 
except  the  skin,  which  belonged  to  the  manifested  towards  the  cow  by  the  Egyptians, 
prieste  (tIL  8).  This  was  either  a  public  A  red  heifer  may  have  been  required  be* 
sacrifice,  as  in  the  morning  and  evening  ob-  cause  red,  among  that  superstitions  people, 
lation,  and  days  of  high  festival ;  or  a  means  was  the  colour  of  evil  (comp.  Is.  i.  18). 
of  private  worship,  as  one  of  the  victims  The  second  class,  meat  or  Tegetable  offer- 
offered  on  the  days  of  their  purification  by  a  ings,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  wheat- 
Nasarite  (Numb.  TL  11),  aleper  (Lct.  xiT.),  flour  and  oliTC-oil.  The  offoring  of  the 
and  an  unclean  woman  (zv.V  Burnt-offer-  woman  accused  of  faithlessness  was  of  bar- 
ings might  also  be  made  as  ftee-will  gifts  by  ley.  Now  the  Hebrews  offered  pure  flour, 
strangers  as  well  as  Israelites  (Numb.  xv.  with  oil  and  incense;  now  cakes  of  fine  flour 
14).  Thus  the  second  temple  received  these  mingled  with  oil  (Lct.  ii.  4).  Salt,  as  a  sign 
oblations  tram  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  Au-  of  idlianee  with  Gk>d,  vras  always  required 
gustns.  The  sin-offiBring  and  the  trespass-  therewith  (Numb.  xTiii.  19),  but  no  lesTen 
offering  resemble  each  other,  and  it  is  not  nor  honey  was  allowed.  The  latter  was  for- 
easy  tomark  precisely  their  differences  (Lct.  bidden,  probably  because  of  ite  tendency  to 
tL  1 — 7 ;  Tii  1 — 10).  The  forms  for  both  fennent,  and  it  vras  copiously  employed  by 
were  the  same.  The  Ikt  parte  were  bumt^  the  Sabnans  in  their  sacrifices, 
the  remainder  fell  to  the  priest  In  certain  Vegetable  or  meat*o£fering8  were  either 
cases,  the  remains  of  the  sin-olfering  were  to  public  or  priTate.  The  former,  presented  in 
be  burnt  without  the  camp  (It.  12,  21 ;  xtL  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  were  in  num- 
27).  These  oblations  were  not,  as  were  the  ber  three:— L  The  flrst-fruito,  offered  during 
other  sacrifices,  accompanied  by  offsrings  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  10,  teq,) ;  II.  Two 
and  libations,  and  they  could  be  offered  in  wcve'loaves,dbredatthefeastof  weeks  (17); 
those  eases  only  which  the  law  prescribed.  III.  The  twelve  Iostcs  of  shew-bread,  re- 
According  to  the  rabbins,  the  chief  difibrences  newed  CTcry  sabbath  (Lct.  xzIt.  0 — 9).  Pri- 
between  the  two  were  these :  the  sin-offering  Tate  meat-offerings  were  of  four  kinds : — I. 
might  be  taken  from  any  one  of  the  four  The  sin-offering,  hidulgently  allowed  in  the 
animals  chiefly  used  as  Tictims,  that  is,  case  of  those  who  were  too  poor  to  purchase 
sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  doTcs;  the  trespass-  even  two  turtle-doTcs  (Lct.  t.  11).  II.  The 
offering  must  be  a  sheep  or  a  lamb :  the  first  ofll?ring  of  jealousy,  made  by  a  woman  sus- 
often  formed  part  of  the  public  wonhip,  the  pected  of  being  unchaste — ^it  was  of '  baricy- 
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meal*  (Norab.  T.  15).    With  thato  two tiiwe     oomp.  1  Kings  zii.  27).     The  Urn  nag 
was  used  neither  faioense  nor  oil.    III.  The     sometimes  broken  (1  Kings  iiL  8,  8.  1  Sam. 


priest* 8  oflering,  made  when  he  first  entered  liL  17.  Jndg.  iL  6 ;  vL  26). 

on  his  offioe,  at  the  times  of  the  morning  The  number  of  Tiotims  was  on  some  oe- 

aad  evening  saerifloe  (Lev.  Ti.   14,  sff.).  casions  Tery  great    At  the  dedication  of  hin 

Aeeording  to  the  rabbins,  the  high-priest  tsmple,  Solomon  saeriftoed  22,000  oxen  and 

repeated  this  oflforing  every  day.    lY.  Vo-  120,000  sheep  (2  Chron.  irii.  5).    In  the 

luntary  oflTering,  or  an  oflbring  made  in  obe*  days  of  Josephns  (Jew.  War.  ti.  9,  3), 

dienoe  to  a  tow.     Of  these  oflferings,  «  265,000  lambs  were  otBured  at  the  Passover. 

handfU  was  consumed  on  the  altar,  the  rest  See  Atovsm bit. 

fell  to  the  priests ;  bat  the  oflforing  <tf  the  It  was  a  rery  aneient  enstom  to  di?ide  in 

priest  belonged  exe]asi?ely  to  the  altar.  two  animals  offered  in  saerifiee.    Abraham 

Besides  these  there  were  drink-oflforings  observed  it  (Oen.  xw,  10).  Cyril  derive* 
(Gen.  xzzv.  14.  Ezod.  sziz.  40).  These  Uie  obserranoe  fkom  the  Chaldees.  Some 
were  of  wine  (Lev.  zxiiL  18),  whieh  was  find  an  indication  of  the  usage  in  the  He- 
poured  around  the  altar,  aeeording  to  Jose-  hrew  btrith,  *  a  eovenant,'  as  denoting  in  itv 
phus,  or  into  a  pipe  idiieh  led  to  the  altar,  root  division  or  severance.  The  practice 
according  to  the  rabbins.  seems  to  have  been  that  those  who  fonned 

Meal-oiferings  and  libatiotts  aecompanied  the  engagement  passed  betiveen  the  two  parts 

the  burnt-offerings  and  the  peaee-oflforings,  of  the  sundered  bodies,  indicating  thereby 

but  not  those  for  sin  or  trespass,  except  in  that  he  who  was  fluthless  to  the  covenant 

the  case  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  21).    The  was,  after  the  samemanner,  to  be  cut  in  two. 

quantity  of  flour,  oil,  and  wine,  was  proper-  '  Brink-oflTerings  of  blood,'  in  Ps.  xvi.  4, 

tioned  to  the    importanoe    of  the    victim  has  refbrmoe  to  the  custom  of  several  an- 

(Numb.  XV.  1,  ssf.).  eient  nations  of  drinking  wine  oflbred  to  the 

Incense  also  was  a  species  of  oflbring.  gods  mixed  with  blood,  especially  when  de- 


lucense  was  oflfored  every  day  in  the  temple,  sirous  of  binding  themselves  to  any  feared 

on  the  altar  specially  appropriated  to   the  undertaking.    A  beverage  of  the  kind  was 

purpose  (Exod.  xxx.  84).  among  the  Bomsns  termed  vinum  tunratumf 

We  may  also  place  under  the  general  head  firom  oMir,  which,  in  the  Oscar  tongue,  sig- 
of  offerings,  first-fruits  and  tithes  of  all  the  nified  '  blood.*  Comp.  Saliast  Cat,  22. 
produce  of  the  land,  which  was  presented  at  Zech.  ix.  7.  Lev.  iii.  17;  xviL  10. 
the  sanctuary,  and  became  the  property  of  In  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  Paul  saying,  *  I  am  now 
the  priests  and  Levites.  Every  first-bom  ready  to  be  oflfored,*  alludes  to  the  custom 
male  child  was,  moreover,  sacred  to  Jehovah,  found  in  most  ancient  nations  of  pouring 
and  was  presented  at  the  sanctuary  one  month  oil  or  wine  on  the  head  of  a  victim,  just 
after  birth.  To  redeem  him  there  was  paid  pevious  to  its  receiving  the  fatal  blow, 
a  price  which  was  fixed  by  the  priest,  but  Literally  Paul*says,  '  I  am  a  libation;'  in 
must  not  exceed  five  shekels.  The  first-bom  other  words,  *the  sacrificial  wine  is  now 
of  an  unclean  animal  was  to  be  redeemed  or  being  poured  on  my  head,  and  I  am  about 
slain,  or  sold  for  the  advantage  of  the  sane*  to  be  slain  as  an  offering.* 
tnary.  The  first-bom  of  a  dean  animal  was  Among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
to  be  used  in  a  peace-offering;  if,  however,  it  was  usual  in  many  offerings  for  only  a 
he  had  any  blemish,  the  proprietor  might  part  of  the  victim  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar; 
redeem  him  (Exod.  xiiL  2, 12,  18).  Moses  the  remainder  was  ordinarily  consumed  with 
refers  the  consecration  to  Jehovah  of  the  friends.  This  led  to  an  abuse  in  the  primi- 
first-bom  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  tive  church.  Many  Christians,  nevdy  oon- 
(14) ;  but  in  Oen.  iv.  4,  the  practice  is  esr-  verted,  believing  that  an  idol  was  nothing, 
ried  back  to  Cain.  Finally,  every  thing  and  that  the  distinction  between  clean  and 
might,  in  virtue  of  a  vow,  be  oflfored  to  Ood.  unclean  had  ceased,  ate  what  was  set  before 
The  usage  of  making  vows  was  much  ob-  them,  without  inquiring  whether  or  not  it 
served  in  the  ancient  world.  Moses  allowed  had  been  oflfored  to  some  pagan  divinity, 
it  to  remain  without  giving  it  peculiar  sane-  The  same  was  their  disregard  in  meat  pur- 
tions  (Deut  xxilL  &),  while  he  imposed  chased  at  the  shambles.  Other  recent  con- 
thereon  certain  restrictions  (Numb.  xxx.).  verts  held  it  improper  to  eat  anything  offered 
Every  thing  vowed  to  Ood  might  be  re-  to  idols,  as  if  such  an  act  were  a  recognition 
deemed  (Lev.  xxvii.).  of  their  godhead.    The  apostle  Paul  gave  it 

The  multiplication  of  oflforings,  and  their  as  his  opinion  that  a  Christian  was  free  in 
debasement  by  idolatrous  practices,  were  re-  tills  respect  to  eat  of  any  wholesome  food 
strained  by  Moses,  when  he  required  that  (1  Cor.  x.  25, 109.).  Yet  he  desired  that  the 
they  should  be  made  at  the  sanctuary—- that  law  of  love  should  be  observed,  which  re- 
is,  first  the  tabernacle  and  then  the  temple,  quires  us  to  abstain  from  any  step  whieh 
Death  was  the  penalty  for  the  infraction  of  would  grieve  or  mislead  a  weaker  brother 
this  law,  which  slso  tended,  in  its  working,  (viiL  4,  tiq*)*  A  study  of  the  language  and 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  nation  (Lev.  i.  feelings  found  in  Scripture  on  this  point  will 
8;  iiL  2;  xviL  i,  t§q.  Deut  xii  O9  scf.;  show  that  the  writings  in  which  they  are 
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reeoided  mutt  hare  been  composed  at  the  anoint  the  aiek  with  ofl.    These  faets  may 

▼eiy  time  that  Chiistiaiiity  was  produoing  its  serve  to  show  an  iuflaenoe  exerted  by  ooiv 

first  great  changes  in  the  midst  of  a  society  rent  opinions  on  iigonctions  found  in  the 

which  hitherto  had  been  Jewish  or  heathen  New  Testament,  which  accordingly  has  many 

(eomp.  Acts  tv,  29).  things  of  a  temporary  natore  that  have  long 

An  onaTowed  referenee  to  the  feasts  which  since  passed  into  disose. 

In  all  nations  fbUowed  the  <  slanghter'  of  Oil  is  an  image  of  prosperity  and  eiqoy* 

Tietims  oflfered  in  sacrifice,  seems  to  be  ment  (Dent  zzziiL  iL    Job  xzix.  6.    Ps. 

found  in  James  t.  5 ;  the  raUier  becaose  the  zxiii.  5.    Joel  IL  19).    In  extreme  cases, 

allusion  Uiere  made  to  sensual  excesses  cor-  baths  of  oil  were  employed  (Joseph.  Anttq. 

responds  to  the  license  that  often  prerailed  zviL  6,  6).    These  facts  combine  to  show  ot 

on  such  ooeasions  in  connection  with  pagan  what  tsIuc  oil  was  to  the  Israelites,  and 

rites.  with  what  propriety  it  entered  into  the  pro- 

OFFSCOUBING  is  an  appropriate  render-  mises  of  good  made  to  them  on  condition  of 

ing  of  a  term  used,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  18,  by  Paul  obedience. 

to  denote  the  contempt  and  ill-treatment  OLIVE  TBEE,  THE,  an  erergreen,  trom 

which  he  and  his  associates  ezperienoed  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  hi^,  with  thick,  lancet- 

the  world.  like  leaTCS,  was,  among  the  TCgetable  trea- 

The  word,  in  the  prerious  member,  namely  sures  of  the  Holy  Land,  an  olgect  of  special 

■filth/  stands  for  a  Qreek  term,  psrOcatAar-  attention  (1  Chron.  zxvii.  28),  being  culti- 

SMta,  which  shows  that  the  writer  referred  to  vated  in  gardens  or  orchards,  especially  on 

a  custom  prevslent  among  the  aneientOreeks,  hills,  as  it  loves  a  diy  sandy  soil, 

by  which,  when  they  w^ed  to  free  a  city  The  olive  tree  was  sohl^^ly  Talued  by  the 

fhmi  the  wrath  of  the  gods  inflicted  for  some  Israelites,  that  it  was  planted  in  the  outer 

sin,  they  took  a  person  from  the  lowest  rank,  court  of  the  second  temple  (Ps.  xcii.  18,  $eq,), 

dressed  him  in  ^endid  raiment,  and  some-  and  became  an  image  of  felicity  (Ps.  liL  8). 

times  made  him  an  object  of  special  rever-  Its  branches  spread  out  and  were  covered 

enee,  but  at  last  oflered  him  on  the  public  with  leaves  of  a  bright  green  (Hos.  xiv.  7), 

altar,  and  cast  his  ashes  into  the  sea.    Paul  which,  being  perennial,  was  characteristic  of 

compares  himself  and  the  other  apostles  (9)  the  tree  (Jer.  zi.  16).    Olive  plants  were 

with  victims  of  the  kind,  since  they,  in  pub-  distinguished  for  beauty  (Psafan  czxviii  8). 

lishing  the  gospel,  exposed  themselves  to  Both  the  (lowers  (Job  xy.  13)  snd  the  fruit 

ignominy  and  death.    Comp.  Phil.  ii.  17.  (Deut  xzviii.  40)  were  sometimes  east  be- 

OIL  (Ger.  otl)  stands  in  Numb.  zviiL  13,  fore  the  time  (comp.  Ps.  cxzix.  6).    The  oil 

&e.,  for  yittkakr,  from  a  root  signiiying '  to  was  of  a  gold  colour  (Zech.  iv.  12).    After 

shine'  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  10);   also  in  Gen.  the  fruit  had  been  gathered,  gleaning,  as  in 

xxviiL  18,  for  another  word,  fftdksien,  denot-  the  ease  of  com  and  grapes,  was  permitted 

ing  <  frkt'  (Numb.  xiiL  20).    The  former  msy  (Is.  zxiT.  18).  While  yet  not  ripe,  the  olives, 

have  meant  vegetable,  the  latter  animal,  oiL  in  order  to  be  press^  f6r  their  oil,  were 

Accordingly,  the  former  is  found  constantly  beaten  from  the  trees ;  what  were  not  ob- 

oonnected  with  other  products  of  the  yege-  tained  at  the  first  gathering  were  to  be  left 

table  kingdom,  e.  g.  '  com,  wine,  and  c^'  for  the  poor  (Deut  xxir.  20),  which  were 

(2  Chron.  xxxi.  0) ;  and  in  2  Kings  xviii  82,  shaken  down  (Is.  zrii.  6 ;  zziv.  18).    The 

Uie  words  <  a  land  of  oil  olive '  vrould  be  more  oil  was  trodden  out  in  presses  (Micah  vL  15) 

strictly  lendered  *  a  land  of  olives  for  oiL'  or  procured  by  beating  the  tnui  in  mortars. 

Oil  was  abundantly  produced  in  Palestine,  which  process  yielded  the  purest  oil  (Exod. 

and  tras  an  article  of  eonmieree  (£iek.zzvii.  zzviL  20;  zxiz.  40).     Olive  oil  was  with 

17.  Luke  zvL  6.    1  Kings  v.  11).    It  was  the  Hebrews  a  staple  article  of  commerce 

burnt  in  lamps  (Matt  zzv.  8, 4),  and  employ-  (Esek.  xzvii.  17),  and  was  itself  a  treasure 

•d  as  we  use  butter  (Ezek.  zvL  18),  also  in  (Prov.  zxi.  20).    Hence  it  was  given  in 

meat-oflferings  (Exod.  zxiz.  2, 28);  mixed  vrith  tribute  to  foreign  monarehs  (Hos.  xii.  1; 

acomatics,  it  formed  an  ointment  or  unguent  eomp.  Is.  xxx.  6),  and  was  offored  to  Moloch 

used  in  consecration  (Gen.  xxriiL  18 ;  xzzv.  (Is.  IviL  9, '  the  king'). 

14)  in  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  zzz.  24, 9§q.),  *  Moat  persons'  (Olin,  ii.  480)  *  know  litde 

and  at  the  initiation  of  priests,  prophets,  and  of  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  uses  to 

(Exod.  xxix.  7.   1  Sam.  ix.  16 ;  xvi*  which  the  fruit  of  the  olive  is  applied  in  the 


1.   1  Kings  i.  84) ;  on  Joyftil  oecasious,  as  Eastern  nations  and  in  some  of  the  southern 

at  foasts  (2  8am.  xiv.  2.  Ps.  xIy.  7.  Matt  countries  of  Europe.    Large  quantities  of 

xxvi  7.  Luke  vil.  46).  Oil  was  slso  used  as  the  berries  sie  used  by  the  inhabitants  and 

a  remedy  for  internal  and  external  disorders  exported  as  food ;  but  the  principal  Talue  of 

(Is.  i.  6.  Luke  x.  84.  Matk  vi.  18).  the  olive  consists  in  the  delicious  oil  that  is 

In  Jsmes  t.  14,  the  elders  sie  to  anoint  a  extracted  from  its  fruit    This  is  used  upon 

sick  man  with  olL    Niehbuhr  states  that  oil  the  table  and  in  cookery  as  the  substitute  for 

islield  to  strengthen  the  body  by  the  Southern  both  butter  and  lard.     It  is  universally 

Arabs.    On  the  authority  of  Forskal,  it  ap-  burned  in  lamps,  and  instead  of  candles, 

pears  tfiat  Jews  and  Mohammedans  stUl  which  are  nearly  unknown  in  the  East    It 
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is  the  prineipal  materuQ  employed  in  miking  wudly,  Hie  view  taies  in  the  northern  end 
soap,  and  it  ie  excluslTely  asedin  Inbrieating  of  the  Dead  sea  and  a  part  of  the  sea  itself, 
machinery  in  all  the  great  manofactoring  as  well  as  the  sniroimding  country,  that  is, 
establishments  in  the  world.  The  products  a  great  portion  of  the  Tsle  of  Jordan,  and 
of  the  Tine  and  fig- tree  become  also  the  basis  the  barren,  desolate  coontry  between  Jem- 
of  trade  in  a  ?ariety  of  forms,  preserved  and  salem  and  Jericho,  and  between  Beth- 
manolactored.  The  hill  eoontry  of  Jndah,  lehem  and  the  Dead  sea.  On  the  other  side 
now  the  worst  part  of  Palestine,  was  precisely  of  the  Jordan,  the  eastern  mountains  extend 
adapted  in  soil  snd  climate  to  the  growth  of  north  and  south  as  a  long  level  ridge,  and, 
the  oUve,  the  fig,  the  grape,  and  they  made  as  appears  firom  Olivet,  quite  without  an  in- 
it  perhi^  the  most  weslthy  and  populous  tervaL  In  the  south,  you  see  the  lofty  ridges 
part  of  the  land.'  and  sand-hills  which  in  Idunusa  touch  on 
0IJVE3,  MOUNT  OF— called  by  the  the  borders  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  in  the 
Arabs  Dsehebel  et-Tur,  sometimes  also  north,  the  bare  and  desert  rook  of  Samaria, 
Dschebel  es-Zeitun,  that  is  0/tM-ftiii— ft  as  far  as  Ebal  and  Oerizim.  This  Mount  is 
considerable  hill  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  a  holy  spot,  for  at  its  base  it  was  that  ouz 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  brook  Lord  and  Saviour  endured  his  last  struggle 
Cedron.  The  hill  is  ft  continued  ridge,  on  when  he  passed  through  the  agony  and 
which  are  three  tops  or  elevations,  of  which  bloody  sweat,  and  exclaimed,  '  Father,  if  it 
the  middle  one,  the  proper  Mount  of  Olives,  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  firom  me !' 
appesrs  to  be  the  highest,  and  lies  imme-  Hence  was  it  that  he  proceeded  in  triumph 
diately  over  against  tiie  city.  Enoneously  into  Jerusalem,  and  from  here  was  he  con- 
has  tills  hill  been  considersd  the  spot  ducted  to  insult,  mockery,  and  death, 
whence  our  Lord  ascended  to  heaven,  for  From  its  middle  elevation  the  mountain 
that  important  erent  took  place  (Luke  xxiv.  sinks  down  to  the  south  in  a  low  ridge, 
00,  51)  at  Bethany,  which,  however,  may  in  which  ends  over  against  the  Pool  of  Nehe- 
a  rough  way  be  described  as  Olivet  on  the  miah,  where  it  is  called  thi  Hill  of  Offene$f 
eastern  side  of  which  it  lies.  In  comme-  with  reference  to  the  '  high  place  for  Che- 
moration,  however,  of  the  Ascension,  the  mosh,  tiie  abomination  of  Moab,'  which  So- 
empress  Helena  had  a  chapel  (2080  feet  lomon  built  *  in  the  hill  that  is  before  (east- 
above  the  sea)  built  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  ward  of)  Jerusalem,  and  for  Moleoh,  the 
which  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Armenian  abominatitn  of  the  children  of  Ammon ' 
Christians;  and  in  the  rook  on  which  it  (i  Kings  zi.  7).  On  the  rocky  sides  of  the 
stands,  is  an  impression  bearing  a  resem*  western  declivity  of  this  hill,  over  against 
Uanee  to  the  shi^  of  ft  man's  foot,  which  Ophel,  hang  the  stone  huts  of  the  scattered 
is  honoured  by  pilgrims  as  the  tnoe  of  the  Tillage  of  Siloam  (Kefr  Sdwan).  Many  of 
last  step  set  by  the  Saviour  on  the  earth«  them  are  built  before  caves,  or  rather  excft- 
Near  this  Chapel  of  the  Ascension,  Islamism  Tated  tombs,  while  in  many  places  sepul- 
has  a  mosque ;  and  about  a  hundred  and  ohres  themselves,  without  any  addition,  are 
fifty  steps  eastwards  stands,  on  the  highest  used  as  human  dwellings, 
top  of  the  hill,  a  wely  (2006  feet  above  the  Towards  the  north,  at  the  distance  of 
sea),  or  the  tomb  of  ft  Mussulman  pilgrim,  about  a  mile,  is  snother  summit,  nearly  or 
which  is  assigned  as  die  spot  where  the  two  quite  as  high  as  the  middle  one.  MonndreU 
angels  appeared  to  the  disconsolate  disci-  regards  the  northern  summit  as  the  highest 
pies,  and  spoke  to  them  words  of  comfort  point  of  all.  According  to  Schubert,  it  is 
(Acts  i.  11).  Around  the  church  and  the  2006  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  410 
mosque  are  a  few  huts  forming  a  poor  ham-  feet  above  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat,  and  176 
let.  Not  far  from  this  village,  a  littie  way  feet  higher  than  the  highest  point  of  Zion. 
down  the  hill,  is  the  place  where,  according  Beyond  the  northern  top,  the  ridge  of  Olivet 
to  tradition,  our  Lord  taught  the  sposdes  the  bends  down  to  the  west,  and  spreads  out 
prayer,  *Onr  Father;'  where  also  he  wept  into  the  high  plateau  north  of  the  dty,  which 
over  Jerusalem ;  and  a  little  to  the  east  ia  on  the  west  and  south  is  bounded  by  the 
a  grotto  with  twelve  arches,  or  yaults,  where  upper  part  of  the  Talley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
the  monks  make  Jesus  to  hftve  taught  his  Hence,  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  city, 
disciples  their  creed.  On  the  side  of  the  there  is  ft  fine  view  of  Jerusalem ;  and  this 
hill,  here  and  there,  olive  and  other  trees  are  elevation  is  held  to  be  the  Satput  of  Jose- 
■till  found,  but  no  longer  thick  together,  as  phus,  on  which  Cestius  and  Titus  estsblished 
most  probably  was  formerly  the  case.    The  their  camp. 

^w  from  the  wely  is  very  extensive.  On  OMEGA,  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
the  west  you  look  down  on  the  holy  city,  phabet  See  Alpha. 
with  its  cupolss  and  towers,  but  the  distance  OMNIPOTENT  (L.)*  literally  *  all-power- 
is  loo  great  for  the  spectator  satisfactorily  to  fa],'  an  exact  rendering  (Bev.  xix.  16)  of  the 
distinguish  indiTidnal  objects  or  geographi-  original  Greek,  jtantokratar,  which  in  other 
eal  bearings.  Beyond,  the  view  stretches  to  passages  (2  Cor.  vi.  18.  fiey.  i.  8 ;  iv.  8) 
the  so-oaUed  Terebinth -valley,  and  to  the  appears  as  *  Almighty.' 
hill  and  mosque  of  Nebi  SamwiL    East-  OMBI  (H.  a  Mao^';  A.M.46dO^  A.C.018, 
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v.  020),  the  sixth  oocapant  of  the  throne  ol  vaiting  in  oommenial  relations  the  East 

Israel,  which,  aided  by  the  army,  he  obtained  and  the  West,  by  means  of  the  Bed  sea,  in 

by  a  conspiraoy,  not  without  first  enoonnter-  a  coontry  rich  in  itself,  bat  still  richer  in  its 

ing  the  risk  and  tronble  ensuing  from  a  po-  Eastern  imports,  which  consisted,   among 

pular  riTal,  Tibni.    Having  reigned  in  Tir-  other  things,  of  gold,  ivory,  preeioas  wood, 

zah  seven  years,  he,  probably  because  the  and  aromatics.      Ophir  thus  became  the 

palace  had  been  destroyed  by  his  predeees-  point  of  junction  between  India  and  Europe, 

sor,  Zimri,  transferred  his  court  to  Samaria,  The  products  of  the  remote  East  were  brought 

of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and  in  which  along  the  coasts  till  they  reaehed  Ophir, 

he  reigned  five  years,  walking  in  the  idola-  where  they  were  in  pert  unshipped,  and 

trous  practices  of  those  who  had  gone  before  whence  the  rest  were  sent  up  die  Red  sea, 

him  (I  Kings  xvi,  28,  Mf.).  and  through  Syria,  to  the  Phcenicians,  who 

ON,  or  HELIOPOLIS,  a  sacred  city  of  conveyed  them  to  yarious  spots  along  the 

Lower  Egypt  (Oen.  zli.  46.  Eiek  zzz.  17,  coast  of  the  Mediterrsnean.    Comp.  1  Kings 

Aven),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  which,  is.  28 ;  z.  11 ;    zzii.  48.  Is.  ziii  12.    Job 

from  a  Tcry  early  period,  was  the  seat  of  a  uviii.  16. 

sacerdotal  order,  rich,  learned,  and  dedi*  OBACLE(L.ora€tt/«si,  from  ore, 'I  ask'), 

cated  to  the  service  of  the  sun.    Their  wor-  rendered  from  the  Hebrew  dtbitr  (1  Kings 

ship  was  conducted  in  a  splendid  temple,  tL  0,  ttq, ;  vii.  40,  &e.),  from  a  root  signi^- 

having  as  its  idol  a  bull,  the  image  of  the  ing  '  to  speak,'  hence  <  a  word,'  a  name  given, 

god  Mnevis.     To  this  temple  reference  is  in  connection  with  Solomon's  temple,  to  the 

made  by  Jeremiah  (zliiL  18),  under  UieHe-  power  residing  in  the  sanctuary  which  dis* 

brew  appellatioin  of  Btth'themnh,  '  house  of  closed  the  Divine  will  (Exod.  xxvi.  88),  to 

the  sun.'  the  room  in  which  the  shekinsh  tras  (1  Kings 

ONESIMUS.    See  Philueoh.  vi.  20,  SL),  the  shekinsh  itself  (2  Chron.  v. 

ONESIPHORUS,  aChristisn  at  Ephesus,  0),  snd  generally  to  the  temple,  as  contsin* 

who  showed  Paul  kindness  when  in  fiome  ing  the  oraole  (Ps.  xxviiL  2).    The  word  and 

(2  Tim.  L  16 ;   iv.  10).     The  favourable  the  idea  are  rqprodueed  in  the  Oieek  kgion 

teims  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  the  of  the  New  Teetament,  which  Is  qvplied  to 

iq^Qe,  may  not  have  been  without  weight  the  laws  of  Moses  (Acts  vii.  88),  to  the  ge* 

in  causing  tradition  to  be  busy  with  Ae  neral  teachings  of  his  religion  (Bom.  iiL  2), 

name  of  Onesiphorus,  whom  it  represents  as  the   mdimental   principles  of  Christianity 

having  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  a  (Heb.  v.  12),  and  to  the  teachings  of  the 

bishop  of  Colophon  snd  of  Casaxea,  as  well  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Pet  iv.  II). 

as  a  martyr.  OBATOB  (L.  ero),  as  signifying  one  who 

ONYCHA,  a  Greek  name  of  the  Hebrew  professionally  employs  skill  in  speaking,  in 

ShtigiUth  (Exod.  xzz.  84),  used  with  other  order  to  persuade  public  assemblies,  presents 


aromatics  in  making  the  holy  peifrune.    It  an  idea  no  counterpart  to  which  occurs  in 

is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  an  odoriferous  the  ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews.    The 

ahell.  word  found  in  Is.  iii.  8,  as  denoting  one 

ONTX,  in  Heb.  dieham  (Gen.  iL  12.  Exod.  among  seversl  classes  of  distinguished  Is- 

XXV.  7;  xxviiL  0,  20;  zzxv.  0,  27;  xxxix.  raeliteoftcers  who  were  to  be  carried  away  into 

6,  13.  1  Chron.  xxix.  2.    Job  xxviiL  16.  ci^tivity,  denotes  a  person  skilled  in  chaim- 

Ezek.  xxviiL  18),  a  precious  stone,  forming  ing  serpents,  serving  to  show,  in  accordance 

the  second  in  the  fourth  row  of  the  breast-  with  other  psssages  (Eedes.  x.  11.  Jer.  viii. 

plate  of  the  high-priest    The  proper  names  17),  the  importsnt  position  held  by  those 

of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  Scrip-  who  practised  that  art    *  Orator'  again  oc 

tare  is  a  subject  of  difflenUy.    Winer  mskes  enrs  hi  Acts  xxtv.  1,  where,  being  the  trans  • 

the  onyx  to  be  the  beiyl,  of  a  se»>green  lation  of  the  term  rhtter  (whence  ihetoric, 


eolour.  the  art  of  spesking),  <  a  speaker,'  it  denotes 

OPHIB,  the  eleventh  son  of  Shem,  whoee  what  we  term  <  a  pleader'  or  <  barrister,'  a 

descendants  seem  to  have  given  name  to  the  class  of  professional  men  in  much  demand 

land  of  Ophir.    Were  we  sure  of  this,  wa  in  the  Boman  empire, 
should  hence  derive  a  good  reason  to  con-        OBION.    See  L  108. 
dude  that  Ophir,  in  its  original  implication,        08TBICH  is,  in  Job  xzzix.  18,  the  cor- 

was  not  either  in  Soutiiem  Asia*  Ceykm,  or  reet  rendering  of  a   Hebrew  tenn  which, 

tiie  East  Indies,  as  some  have  tfaoui^t,  nor,  in  its  primitive  sense,  denotes  <  a  feather,' 

according  to  the  opinion  of  others,  in  Africa,  'a  wing,'  and,  as  a  verb,  <  to  fly;',  thus, 

but  in  the  south  of  Arabia.    Here,  on  the  like  so  many  Hebrew  proper  names,  mak- 

eastern  side,  Ophir  hss  been  placed ;  but  ing  the  name  descriptive  of  the  bird.    For 

while  Abhira,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  ostiiches,  to  use  the  allusion  of  Xenophon, 

has  strong  claims,  we  incline  to  Ox  Ophir  employ  their  wings  as  sails,  by  the  aid  of 

at  Aden,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Jemen,  and  which,  and  by  legs  speoidly  formed  for 

on  the  western  boundary  of  Hadramaut  flight,  they  run  with  great  celerity  and  force 

Aden  (Aden  Abyan),  funous  in  all  ages  as  (18).    The  feathers  of  the  oetrich,  in  the 

a  great  international  port»  lay  admirably  for  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  sre  highly 
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prised.    In  the  maldp  tfie  Ufl-fe«dien  an  gntg*  wliieh  ^eaki  of  btting  ImOc  or  Mt  on 

white,  the  rett  blaok  with  whiu  ends ;  tboea  ft  loek  (PMlmt  xL  St),  the  oniy  aafr  gromd 

of  the  female  era  epeoUed  with  gray.    Ju  in  Palestine, 

plumage  resembles  hair,  being  almost  as  OUGHE,  *  a  aoeket,'  or '  a  Jewel  sot  in  « 


soft  as  down.  In  height  tfie  ostrioh  la  aoeket,'  found  in  oonneotion  with  the  eor- 
ahont  seren  feet  One  of  the  wings,  with  tains  of  the  tabemade  (Ezod.  izriii.  ll,tsf.; 
the  feathers  spread  out,  is  three  feet  wide,  zzziz.  0,  aq^).  The  woid,  whioh  seems  to  be  a 
A  full-grown  bird  weighs  from  seyenty-five  form  of  the  Latin  oeuUu, '  an  eje,'  eomes  firom 
to  eighty  pounds.  This  siae  prerents  Uie  a  Hebrew  root  denoting 'to  work  in  emfaroid- 
oetrieh  from  flying,  and,  keeping  it  on  the  soilt  ery»'  *to  make  teeaeUted  paTsmenu,'  and 
makes  Itform  the  eonneeting  link  with  quad-  henee  a  work  reaembling  eyes  (see  the  diesa 
rupeds.  It  Is  fitted  to  Uto  in  tiie  wildemees,  of  Queen  Elisabeth  In  Zncehero'a  pieture  of 
and  was  ealled  by  the  aneients  'a  loTerof  her  in Lodge^a Portraits, L).  The^ossaiyto 
the  desert'  The  picturesque  deseiiption  of  '  Percy's  Reliques'  gives  *  owches,  boeees,  or 
the  habits  of  the  ostrioh  giren  in  Job  is  in  buttons  of  gold.'  Bailey's  Dictionsiy,  under 
one  particular  drawn  from  eoounon  imprea*  the  word,  says,  '  a  golden  button,  set  with 
sions.  Under  the  idea  that  the  bird,  making  some  Jewel ;'  which  is  the  meaning  required 
no  nest,  left  her  eggs  unearsd  for,  to  be  In  Exodus  sa  above.  FalstaiT  (Hen.  lY., 
hatched  by  the  sun,  the  ostrich  acquired  the  Part  it  Act  ii.)  uses  the  words,  '  Your 
surname  of*  tmpioiic  (see  Stobk),  that  ia,  broochea,  pearls,  and  owchea.' 
destitute  of  natural  allbction  (Lun.  iv.  8).  OWLS  (Oer.  ntk),  repeatedly  mentioned 
In  truth,  however,  having  chosen  a  anitable  in  the  English  version,  olfer  to  die  scriptural 
place  at  the  foot  ot  aome  inaulated  hUl,  and  critic  one  of  the  moat  difficult  topica  con- 
dug  a  trench  round  to  drain  off  die  water,  necled  with  the  natural  history  of  &e  BiUe. 
the  female  lays  her  eggs  earefblly  In  a  eirele,  By  the  term  '  great  owl,'  our  tranalaton  have 
and,  in  torn  with  the  male,  who,  when  not  rendered  ymmJuoph  (Lev.  xL  17.  Dent  xiv. 
on  the  eggs,  keeps  watdi  on  a  neighbouring  10*  la.  xxxiv.  11),  an  unclean  bird,  men* 
height,  aita  on  them  till  hatching  takea  place,  tioned  among  water-fowl,  which  WeUbdoved 
More  than  thia,  the  motbor  placea  near  the  renden  ibis,  and  Bocbart  the  bubo,  or '  homed 
spot  some  of  her  eggs  to  furnish  the  callow  owl,'  a  bird  which,  firequentang  ruins,  waa 
brood  widli  a  aupply  of  nutriment  Accord-  much  ahunned  in  ancient  times.  Kus  arhoks, 
Ing  to  Shaw,  ahe  uaually  lays  fkom  thirty  to  occurring  in  the  same  connection  (Lev.  xL 
l£f  eggs.  They  are  veiy  large.  The  words  17),  ia  left  untranslated  by  Wellbeloved,  and 
in  Job  »irH-r- 18  bave  given  much  trouble  nndered  in  the  English  hj  *  little  owl'  (also 
to  tranalatora.  They  are  thus  rendered  by  '  oup,'  Oen.  xl.  II.  1  Kings  vii.  26) ;  it  may 
WeUbeloved :  be  '  the  night  owL'  In  Lev.  xL  16  ocean 
.OV  1^1.  .^v  ^1.  _--  the  EngUah  •  owl,' tor  which  in  the  original 
utL'S^^^&!^^<^L>aar  we  find  two  words,  *  daughter  of  the  owl.' 

In  the  margin  of  Job  xxx.  20,  for  this  we 

OVERFLOWING  (T.),  transUted  from  a  nad « ostrich,'  which  is  adopted  by  Wellbe- 

Hebrew  word  of  kindred  meaning  (Isaiah  loved.    The  Hebrew  signifies  'the  daughter 

viii.  8.  Job  xxxviiL  20),  ia  aometfaasea  re-  of  the  desert,'  and  the  bird  may  have  been  so 

placed  by  <  flooda'  (Pa.  xxxii.  6.    Daniel  ix.  called  from  ita  re^cnce.    The  <  gnat  owl' 

26.  Nah.  i.  8).     As  Palestine  was  a  hilly  of  Is.  xxxiv.  15,  seems  to  be  rather  some 

country,  with  intervening  vales  snd  inter-  species  of  serpent    In  the  previous  verse 

seoUng  chasms  and  water  courses,  on  the  we  resd  of  the  « screech-owl,'  for  which,  as 

anrfaee  of  which  rains  at  certain  seasons  of  the  original  aeems  to  be  connected  with 

the  year  fell  copioualy,  and  sometimes  with  fayti,  'night,'  the  margin  gives  <night-mon- 

suddenness  and  fone,  inundations  were  a  ater,'  resembling  which    is  Henderweck's 

common  and  striking  phenomenon,  and  sup-  {Prop.    Joit^a    Woiuag,   Part   ii.    pi    85, 

plied  foreible  images  to  poetry  (Ps.  xzxiL  1888)  rendering,  namely,  naekiwoib,  *nigfat- 

6.  Is.  viiL  8.  Jer.  xlvlL  2).    On  the  faU  of  wife,'  supposed  to  be  a  spectre  in  a  fbmale 

a  copioua  rain,  the  beda  of  rivulets  and  ahape. 

brooks,  which  during  summer  were  dry,  or  OXEN,  used  by  the  Hebrews  for  agrienl- 

eontained  water  only  in  their  higher  parts,  tnral  purpoaea  (1  Sam.  xL  5.    1  Kinga  xix. 

of  a  audden  became  ftill,  and,  running  with  IQ),  and  f6r  carrying  burdena  (1  Chron.  xiL 

noisy  haate  into  larger  streama,  poured  down  40),  were  highly  valued,  and  as  esrly  as  the 

the  hm  -  sides  into  Oie  plaina,  when  they  patriareha  formed  a  eonaideraUe  portion  of 

P^7ov«riiowedthe  country,and partlymade  n  man'a  wealth  (Gen.  xiL  16 ;  xx.  14).    On 

their  way  either  to  the  Jordan  on  the  east^  the  well-covered  uplands  of  Bashan  were 

S'..'^*  Mediterranean  on  the  west  (Amos  stont  oxen,  which  originally  ran  wild  (Ps. 

▼lu.  8 ;  IX-  5),  sweeping  away  in  their  course  xxiL  12.  Esekiel  «^i-»  28).    In  the  law, 

•!i.*S!^'^"^  "*'*^  ^  ^*  hill- sides,  righu  were  claimed  tor  oxen;  they  were  to 

witn  the  houses  and  inhabiUnu,  and  ocea-  share  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  (Exodus 

Monmg  widely-spnad  devastation  (Matt  vii.  xxiii.  12).      The  ox  which,  according  to 

«v;.    Henee  ia  seen  the  force  of  the  Ian-  Eastern  oostom,  trod  out  the  com,  waa  not 
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to  be  mnBled  (Dent  zx?.  4.   I  Cor.  iz.  9),  to  Jupiter.    The  Cretans  and  the  Romans 

nor  was  an  ox  to  be  yoked  with  an  ass  in  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writers  as  having 

ploughing  (Dent  zzii.  10).    Oxen,  as  part-  done  so.    Aeeordingly,  at  Lystra,  the  priest 

ing  the  hoof,  were  clean  animals  (Lev.  zi.  of  Jupiter  would  have  offered  oxen  to  Paul 

2,  3),  and  consequently  were  ofl^d  in  sa-  and  Barnabas   (Aets  xiy.   18).     With   the 

orifice  (1  Samuel  xiT.  34),  for  which  purpose  oxen,  garlands,  it  appears,  were  brought, 

only  those  could  be  used  which  were  with-  The  images  of  the  gods  as  well  as  the  yio- 

out  blemish  (Lev.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  3).     Solomon  tims  offered  to  them,  also  the  altars,  were 

offered  22,000  oxen  as  a  peace- offering  (1  crowned   with    garlands.      The  priests    of 

Kings  viii.  63).     The  molten  sea  stood  on  Apollo  adorned  themselyes  with  ohaplets  of 

oxen  of  brass  (vii.  2&).   An  ox  is  the  image  laurel ;   those  of  Venus,  with  ohaplets  of 

of  a  formidable  and  fierce  enemy  (Deuter.  myrtle ;  the  priests  of  Ceres,  with  chaplets 

zxzili.  17.   Ps.  xxii.  12),  and  of  poweiftil  of  ears  oX  com ;  and  the  priests  of  Jupiter, 

princes  or  nations  (Is.  zzxiy.  7).  with  ehmplets  of  oak. 
Oxen  were  from  the  earliest  times  offered 
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PALESTINE  or  PALE8TINA,  the  Oreek  however,  may  have  arisen  f^om  Crete,  In 

form,  in  Exod.  xv.  14.  Is.  xiy.  81.  Joel  iiL  oonsequenee  of  its  proximity,  haying  been 

4,  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  other  places  (Ps.  reckoned  as  an  oflUioot  from  Egypt    See 

Ix.  8  ;  Izzxiii.  7;  cviiL  9)  correctly  given  as  Cahaah. 

FhUUtia  (so  in  Josephus),  is  a  name  which,  PALMERWOBM  is  in  Joel  i.  4;  ii.  20, 

though  in  later  ages  it  designated  the  land  of  and  Amos  iy.  9,  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 

promise  generally,  was  originally  applied  to  ^ataAm,  a  species  of  locust,  considered  by 

the  narrow  coast  lying  to  the  west  of  the  hiU  Henderson  (*  Minor  Prophets')  to  be  '  the 

countries  of  JudUi  and  Ephraim,  between  gnawing  locust.*    Credner  calls  it '  the  mi* 

Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  or  more  strictly  between  gratory  locust,*  adding  that  as  it  visits  Pa- 

Raphi*  in  the  south  and  Joppa  in  Uie  north,  lestine  in  the  com  harvest,  after  which  the 

Of  this  land,  Philistia,  the  Avites  '  who  dwelt  fields  are  bare,  it  feeds  chiefly  on  vineyards 

in  villages  (Haxerim  in  the  English)  as  far  and  fruit-trees. 

as  Gasa'  (Deut  ii.  23),  seem  to  have  been  PALM-TBEE,  the  English  rendering  in 

the  original  inhabitants.     They  were  sup-  Exod.  zv.  27.   Lev.  xxiii.  40,  of  a  Hebrew 

planted  by  <  the  Caphtorims  who  oame  forth  word,  tamahr,  the  root* signification  of  which 

out  of  Caphtor'  (23 ;  comp.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  is,  *■  to  rise,'  '  to  be  lofty ;'  hence  the  Palm, 

Amos  ix.  7,  and  Gen.  z.  14,  where  the  words  Date  Palm,  Phosntx  Daetylifera;  whose  name 

<  out  of  whom  came  Philistim'  should  pro-  in  Greek,  PAomtx,  shows  that  a  knowledge 

bably  stand  after  '  Caphtorim;*  or  the  Gas-  of  the  tree  came  to  the  Greeks  from  PAomicia, 

luhim  and  Caphtorim  may  have  been  two  one  portion  of  its  widely-extended  home, 

tribes  of  the  same  people).   Caphtor  appears  The  tree,  like  the  camel,  belongs  specially  to 

to  be  Crete  (some  prefer  Cyprus),  for  in  Jer.  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  and  the  countries 

zlvii.  4,  it  is  termed  (in  the  Hebrew,  see  immediately  around  it,  including  Palestine, 

marg.)  'an  isle;*  and  in  1  Sam.  zzz.  14  of  which  it  (as  also  a  bunch  of  grapes)  ap- 

(comp.  16).  Ezek.  zzv.  16.  Zeph.  ii.  &,  the  pears  on  coins  as  the  appropriate  symbol, 

Philistines  are  called  Cherethites,  Kereti,  or  the  rather  because  in  the  East  it  is  accounted 

Cretans.    The  Philistines  in  the  Old  Testa-  sacred.  It  grew  generally  in  Palestine  ( Judg. 

ment  are  regarded  as  immigrants  in  Palestine,  iv.  5.  Joel  L  12.    Neh.  viii.  15),  especially 

The  SeptuaginI  terms  them  'foreigners ;'  such,  on  warm  spots,  as  at  Jericho,  hence  called '  the 

too,  seems  to  be  the  import  of  their  name.  City  of  PaJms'  (Deut  xxxiv.  3 ;  comp.  Tacit 

They  belonged,  however,  to  the  Shemitie  Hist  v.  6);   dates  from  whose  plantations 

fiimily,  and  appear  to  have  passed  ih>m  the  were  accounted  the  best  in  the  land ;  also  at 

mainland  of  Asia  into  Crete,  whence  they  Engedi,  near  the  Dead  sea,  and  the  lake  of 

may  have  been  driven  by  Western  tribes.  Gennesareth.    At  present  the  palm  is  rarely 

On  quitting  Crete,  they  settled  in  Philistia  or  to  be  met  with  in  Palestine.    At  Jericho  a 

'  strangers'  land,'  where,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  few  are  found ;  none  at  Engedi.    They  are 

they  appear  as  a  warlike  people  (Exod.  xiii.  common  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  in 

17).    In  the  days  of  Jofdiua,  Philistia  was  whioh  countries  the  palm,  from  early  ages, 

a  pentapolis  or  confederacy  of  Bwe  cities  has  been  held  as  die  most  usefhl  of  trees.    It 

(Josh.  xiii.  8).    In  Gen.  z.  14,  the  Philis-  rises  in  great  beauty  to  the  height  of  from 

tines  appear  as  descendants  of  Haott    This,  80  to  40,  sometimes  as  much  as  60  or  even 

Vol.  n.  U 
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100,  fcM  in  hri^l,  mohlnr  (ha  ■««  of  nern 
300  jB«™ ;  with  >  liDgla  grHifnl  (Cmt  tU. 
7)  Btnight  md  atrong  ttam  from  10  to  13 
InchsB  Ihniugb ;  haring  M  tha  top  thin 
bnoobaa  which  arc  ilioneT  u  tha;  are  highar, 
and  apraad  tha  mulTS*  from  abore,  oalmrds 
and  dDimwardi.  ao  aa  to  fbnn  a  broad  ofc' 
aolai  covering  Itka  an  nmbralla,  tba  ahada  of 
vhiob  ii  iba  mora  valeonie  bino  ttia  abna- 
danea  of  iu  Qngei-ahaped  frnil,  whoas  fra- 
graaoa,  BWeatnesa,  and  eihilarating  qoalitf, 
girt  it  a  paonliar  valna.  This  bnit  la 
Mtan  raw  or  eoobad.  From  it  wine  fa  made; 
alao  a  apeoiaa  of  oaka  Ukan  b^  inrallara  on 
long  jonrDaji.  Tha  alcgant  lw«nahaa  of  the 
palm  ware  aaad  bj  the  Jtwa  at  the  Faaat  of 
Tabarnielea  (Le*.  iiiii.  40.  Nah.  TiiL  16). 
The  palm  wu  an  aTargreen  (Pa.  xcii.  13), 
and  ui  image  of  beaut;,  happinaaa,  and  vio- 
tor;  (L«Y.  xiui  40.  Apoo.  fa  9.  HatL 
Kd.  6).  On  the  Haccibain  eoiai  ths  palm 
afipean  a*  (be  ijmbol  of  Israel,  and  lie  fine 
earriog,  elegant  boogha  oStT  an  appropriate 
Image  of  what  la  high  and  diatingaiahed. 
Ita  jnioT  faranehaa  are  a  faronhle  food  with 
loouita  (Joel  L  13).  There  waa  a  wood  of 
palms,  100  itadia  long,  near  Jerieho  (Jndg. 
i.  IH).  Tha  laiuriuiM  of  the  date-palm  in 
the  wUderneai  of  Jndah,  near  (be  Dead  aea, 
ia  oelebnCed  bj  JoHphua  (Anliq.  ii.  1,  S). 
The  apieading  of  palm-branehea  before  oar 
Lord,  in  reoognitioQ  of  his  Heesiahship 
(Hatl.  IU.  S).  ia  illnatrated  bj  a  Tiew  of  a 
aimilar  erent  aoan  on  the  Egyptian  monn- 
manta.  Tamar.  that  ia  'palm-trae,'  was  a 
Dame  of  beanUftil  Hebrew  damsels  (Qan. 
inTiii.  6.  3  Sam.  liiL  I ;  lir.  37).  It  la 
tha  trw  Inluded  in  Fa.  L  8.  With  the  earij 
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Ohriatiani  the  palm  was  a  symbol  of  Immor- 
tality. TfaeJawa,atth(FsaalofTaberaw:l«s, 
went  dailj  ronnd  the  altar  bearing  in  their 
hands  branohea  of  palm,  ainging  Hoean- 
nab  t  while  tcnmpets  sonnded  on  all  sides. 
On  the  aenraih  day  they  went  asTea  dmsa 
round  die  altar,  and  then  the  great  Ho- 
aannah  waa  aong.  On  tha  laal  day  thay 
often  repeated  the  Bosannab,  saying,  ■  On 
thy  account,  O  our  Creator,  Eoaannah!  on 
thy  aeoounl,  0  onr  Creator,  Hosannah  !' 
To  thin  custom  reTerenee  is  made  in  fier. 
«ii.  9,  10.  Victors  naed  to  carry  palm- 
branehaa  in  Iheir  handa.  The  Bomans  had 
a  robs  termed  toga  palmata,  on  whioh  were 
woren  figures  of  palm-tieea. 

PM.3T,  an  abbreriated  form  of  the  Oreak 
paralutii,  whioh  algnifiei  '  looaening,'  '  fs- 
laiing,'  that  i*  of  the  'joinia  and  bands' 
of  the  body — is  in  pathology,  or  the  acienoe 
of  disease,  tha  abolition  or  maAed  diminn- 
tiOD  of  muaeular  eontiBctilily,  or  of  aenaa- 
tion,  ordinarily  symptomatio  of  injory  of  the 
brain,  apinal  marrow,  or  nerrea  emanating 
from  them.  From  the  loas  of  mnaealar 
power  enanes  inertness.  Paralytics  appear 
in  (he  OoapeU  in  conjonotion  with  persona 
alfeoted  with  epilepsy  and  poaeesaed  with 
demons  (HaCt.  ir.  24.  Acts  Tiii.  T).  That 
the  disorder  cnred  by  Jeans  waa  indeed  palsy 
— the  asTeranee  of  the  link  which  nnitea  the 
will  with  the  muaclea — appears  from  the  fact, 
that  those  aflicted  therewith  were  brought  to 
him  on  sonnhea  (Hatl.  Ix.  2.  Hark  ii.  S; 
eomp.  Aots  Ix.  S3).  Ths  wilbersd  hand  of 
Matt.  liL  10,  may  have  been  sfTbcted  by 
palsy,  or  by  labia,  a  speries  of  wasting  or 
aonanrnption  (John  t.  3). 

PAMPHTLU,  a  district  of  Ada  Minor, 
intersected  with  hills,  having  on  tha  east 
Cilioia,  on  the  eouth  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  west  Lyeia,  on  the  north  Pisidla  and 
Mount  Tanrua,  with  (he  cities  Eide,  Attalia, 
and  Per^a  (Acta  ii.  10  ;  zUi.  13  ;  liv.  34). 

PAMNAO,  a  Hebrew  word,  which  ool 
translators,  being  nnable  to  render,  merely 
put  into  Engliah  letters  (E«k.  nvii.  IT), 
eonnected  with  ■  BebiewrDot,iignilying  '(o 
be  soft.'  seems  lo  mean  some  Inxor; ;  it  may 
be  a  kind  of  spice. 

PAFEB  (papynu).    See  Booxa,  Bouhwh, 

PAPHOS  (now  Baffa),  properly  Mea-Pa- 
phas,  or  New  Paphos,  abont  60  stadia  diatani 
bom  the  older  city,  waa  the  capital  of  tho 
Isle  of  Cypraa,  sod  therefore  the  residenoe 
of  Die  Bomsn  governor.  It  lay  on  the  aoath- 
waat  of  the  Island.  Many  remains  are  still 
foaud  (Aeu  liii.  B,  13). 

PABABLE,  from  the  Qreek  panihite,  lite- 
rally signifies  the  placing  ot  one  thing  by  the 
side  of  anolhar ;  and  aa  thia  is  often  done 
widi  a  view  to  eompare  the  two  together,  the 
word  denotes  a  '  oompariaon,'  or  something 
dmilai  (Hah.  xL  19, '  in  a  Sgnre,'  fliat  ia,  ■  in 
B  similar  inaniMr,'  ■  as  If  raiaed  from  lb* 
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dead ') ;  also  an  *  image/  '  likeDess,'  or  '  k«  of  Holy  Writ  Teaehen  and  pieaohen  can- 
presentation  *  (Heb.  iz.  9,  '  the  tabernacle,*  not  bear  too  prominently  in  mind  that  oura 
a '  figure/  or  adumbration  of  future  events) ;  is  an  historical  religion,  and  as  such  requirea 
hence  a  speech  comparing  things  together;  to  be  translated  out  of  the  now  more  or  less 
Uiat  is,  a  nazratiye  or  story  describing  a  obsolete  forms  in  which  it  was  originally  set 
moral  truth,  with  a  view  to  make  the  thought  forth,  and  which,  from  the  very  fact  that  at 
or  doctrine  more  intelligible  and  impressive,  first  they  were  tibe  most  suitable,  have  in 
ParaboU  is  thus  frequently  used  in  Matthew^  many  instances  become  very  unfit  to  convey 
Mark,  and  Luke  (Matt  ziii.  81.  Mark  iv.  10.  the  divine  message  to  modem  ears. 
liUke  V.  86),  but  not  in  John  and  Paul.  A  paraUe,  that  is  an  idea  clad  in  a  certain 
John,  instead  otparaboU,  ums paroimia  (John  dress,  or  exhibiting  a  certain  figure,  has  for 
X.  6 ;  xvi  25,  29),  a  word  of  similar  signifi*  its  aim  to  faciliute  the  reception  of  a  doc- 
cation  ;  which  in  2  Pet  ii  22,  is  employed  trine.  It  is  the  spiritual  set  forth  through 
in  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  miuhal,  or  '  pro-  the  medium  of  the  sensible.  It  is  abstract 
verb.'  The  general  idea  of  a  parable  (like  truth  in  a  concrete  form.  It  is  a  generality 
that  of  a  fable)  is  the  investment  of  a  truth  conveyed  in  a  particular  case ;  a  great  and 
or  a  fact  in  a  fictitious  or  invented  drees.  It  fkr^reaching  truth  individualised.  Hence  it 
is  the  representation  of  one  thing  by  means  is  a  popular  form  of  instruction.  A  parable 
of  another.  In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  does  for  the  less  cultivated  adult  what  fables 
Son,  for  instance,  the  frither  stand*  for  the  do  for  children.  From  its  very  purpose. 
Creator  and  Oovemor  of  the  world,  and  the  then,  a  parable  must  be  clear ;  its  import 
fathei^s  tender-heartedness  for  God's  read!-  most  be  obvious ;  its  aim  unquestionable, 
ness  to  forgive  the  penitent  sinner.  Hence  Otherwise  a  parable  passes  into  a  riddle,  and 
the  truth  or  doctrine  intended  to  be  set  ministers  difficulty  rather  than  aid.  Para- 
forth  is  to  be  sought  in  the  idea;  the  cover*  bles,  as  an  easy  mode  of  teaching  divine 
ing  is  merely  a  vehide  for  its  conveyance,  truth,  were  specially  suitable  to  the  work 
The  former  is  the  kernel,  the  latter  the  husk,  which  Jesus  had  to  accomplish  in  instruct- 
The  idea  is  Ood's  truth,  of  value  ibr  itself  ing  the  spiritnaUy  ignorant  and  pnjndiced 
and  for  its  author ;  the  investment  derives  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  use  of 
its  worth  from  its  aiaptedness  to  communi-  paraUes  he  could  convey  to  them  tfaonghta 
cate  the  thought  Accordingly,  the  oatward  which  otherwise  they  were  too  much  like 
accompaniments  are  chosen,  not  for  their  children  to  be  able  to  receive.  And  these 
truth  so  mudi  as  for  their  fitness  to  strike  comparisons  had  also  for  his  disciples  this 
and  impress.  The  truth  conveyed  in  the  advantage,  that  while  they  deposited  in  the 
parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lasams  re-  mind  great  and  everlasting  truths,  they 
mains  the  same,  whatever  opinion  is  enter-  afforded  an  opportunity  for  those  truths 
tained  of  the  localities  of  the  scene.  And  being  moro  and  more  fully  understood,  in 
that  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  equally  and  proportion  as  the  mind  of  each  became  more 
not  more  trustworthy,  thouc^  ii  is  more  enlightened  and  spiritual  (Matt  xiiL  12). 
striking  and  impressive,  at  least  in  these  Indeed,  they  form  but  one  instance  of  that 
latter  <Uys,  because  every  incident  originally  pre-eminently  figurative  manner  of  apeak- 
had  its  counterpart  in  fact  In  general,  ing  which,  like  all  great  teachers  and  all 
however,  while  the  scriptural  expositor  en-  great  reformers,  was  constantly  practised  by 
deavours  to  seize  the  idea  and  aim  of  the  Jesus,  as  is  forcibly  exemplified  in  John's 
parable,  he  is  by  its  very  nature  warned  not  Gospel.  Yet  amidst  the  varied  treasures  of 
to  urge  the  particulars  by  means  of  which  figurative  forms  of  speech,  our  Lord  seems 
the  lesson  is  communicated.  The  external  to  have  given  a  preference  to  the  parable 
investments  of  all  spiritual  teaching  have  a  (Matt  xiii.  84).  In  this  preference  he  may 
tendency  to  lose  their  importance,  for  wiih  nave  been  influenced  by  a  proper  desire  to 
the  passing  away  of  the  original  modes  of  avoid  a  premature  collision  with  the  autho- 
thought  ami  speech,  and  the  introduction  of  rities  of  the  land,  since  parables,  by  the  very 
new  forms,  they  gradually  and  almost  insen-  covering  under  which  they  convey  truth,  af- 
sibly  lose  their  primitive  signification,  cer-  forded  him  a  sure  means  of  sowing  in  men's 
tainly  their  primitive  applicability.  Hence,  souls  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  which,  thus 
to  some  extent.  Scripture  in  general,  in  the  escaping  the  suspicious  and  prying  eye  of 
lapse  of  ages,  becomes  a  continued  parable,  the  priest^  would  lie  and  germinate  in  the 
whose  import  it  is  the  duty  of  the  well'in-  soil  till  the  time  of  spring,  summer,  and 
structed  scribe  faithftdly  to  read  into  the  harvest  came.  Yet  are  we  not  to  fancy  that 
language  of  ordinary  lifo,  so  as  to  exhibit  Jesus  had  a  secret  doctrine,  communicated 
eternal  truth  in  a  dress  in  whidi  ahe  may  be  only  to  the  initiated  few ;  for  it  is  exprecsly 
both  appreciated  and  welcomed.  This  re-  said,  *  All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the 
mark  shows  with  what  caution  the  words  of  multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable 
Scripture  ahould  be  cited,  whether  in  argu-  spake  he  not  unto  them'  (84).  These  words, 
mentor  exhortation.  Indeed,  it  is  often  more  however,  are  cited  to  illustrate  the  fulfilment 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  to  of  a  prophecy  or  poeticd  doctrine  (Psalms 
give  the  sense  than  to  recite  the  very  tenaa  Ixxviii.  2),  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  «ia- 
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thai  U  used  to  dmoto  a  <  dark  saying/  Mmie- 
thing  so  enveloped  as  to  be  hidden.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  Psalmist  speaks  of 
disclosing  or  onooTering  these  concealed 
things,  Matthew,  by  combining  with  this 
passage  words  in  which  Isaiah  speaks  of 
Ood's  pnuitive  dealings  with  the  Jews  (Is. 
tL  0),  conveys  an  impression,  which  is  ex- 
aggerated by  Mark  (iv.  12),  that  Jesns,  con- 
trary to  the  object  for  which  he  came,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  his  spirit  and  bearing, 
and  the  clear  purpose  and  tendency  of  para- 
bles, taoght  in  parables  either  so  as  or  with 
a  Tiew  to  render  the  reception  of  his  doe- 
trine  difBouU  or  impossible  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews.  In  this  matter,  on  which  philo- 
logy, after  all  its  efforu,  has  thrown  no  light, 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  biogra- 
phers in  question,  misled  by  their  Jewish 
associations,  unconsciously  gave  to  our 
Lord's  language  a  colouring  dissimilar  to 
that  which  it  bore  when  parting  from  his 
divine  lips.  How  imperfect  and  defeotire  is 
the  record  of  the  instructive  and  sublime 
teachings  of  Jesus  in  his  parables,  may  be 
inferred  from  this  same  ziiith  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, in  ^e  latter  part  of  which  we  find,  in 
some  instances,  little  more  than  general  in- 
dications of  the  subjects  of  his  parabolic 
teachings.  Indeed,  the  more  elosely  and 
attentively  the  Oospels  are  studied,  the  more 
support  do  they  afford  to  the  opinion  that, 
great,  sublime,  and  affecting  as  is  the  image 
which  they  enable  the  student  to  form  of 
Jesus,  yet  the  image  which  they  imply—the 
grand  reality  from  which  these  reflections 
came— was  far  grealer,  more  sublime,  and 
more  affecting.  It  is  only  a  part  of  irhal 
Jesus  said,  d^  and  was,  that  we  possess— 


an  invaluable  part,  but  still  a  part  not  per- 
fect in  itself,  nor  adequately  involving  the 
whole  to  whieh  it  belongs. 

Several  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord  we 
have,  however,  in  a  form  which  wears  the 
appearance  of  being  no  inadequate  repn^ 
sentation  of  the  original  as  conceived  and 
uttered  by  him.  This  form,  and  the  general 
state  in  whieh  his  parabolic  doctrine  stands 
in  the  Gospels,  no  less  than  the  prominence 
whieh  Jesus  is  expressly  recorded  to  have 
given  to  this  mode  of  instruction,  fturnish 
reason  to  think  that  our  Lord  catefrOly  ela- 
borated his  parables,  and  that  in  them  we 
have,  on  the  whole,  the  least  imperfect  image 
of  that  excellent  wisdom  of  his  which  truly 
was  *from  above.'  A  parable,  as  being  a 
story,  would  more  powerflilly  strike  the  mind 
of  his  auditors,  and,  from  its  oompsot  form, 
remain  in  their  thoughts  less  disturbed  by 
adventitious  elements.  Uenoe  in  the  para- 
bles we  probably  possess  the  purest  current 
of  the  transmitted  mind  of  Christ  In  this 
oottviction  we  are  eonflimed  by  the  nature 
of  their  subject-matter,  which  shows  us  that 
they  eontain  the  very  essence  of  the  new 
dispensation,  and  thus  afford  a  very  pleasing 
assurance  that  what  is  essential  in  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Great  Teacher  has  ever  been  in 
the  ehurch,  and  remains  there  to  the  pie- 
sent  hour  unabated,  if  not  altogether  unim- 
paired. 

A  general  idea  of  the  import,  bearing,  and 
worth  of  our  Saviour's  parables  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  reader,  if  he  give  attention  to 
the  foUowing  view  of  them ;  but  far  better 
will  he  be  rewarded  should  he  be  led  to  study 
careftilly  the  parables  themselves  as  they 
stand  in  the  evangelical  reeoids. 


TABLE   OF  THE  PARABLES. 


I.  Matt  vii.  24—27  (Lake  vi.  47-49), 
the  wise  and  the  foolish  builder  —  showing 
the  right  use  of  the  divine  word. 

II.  Matt  ix.  16, 17  (Mark  u.  21, 22.  Luke 
V.  86 — 39),  of  new  pieces  and  old  garments, 
and  new  wine  in  old  leathern  bottles — right 
and  wrong  means  of  social  improvement 

UI.  Matt  xiii.  1— 9;  18—23  (Mark  iv. 
8—9 ;  14—20.  Luke  viii  4—15),  the  sower 
and  various  soils — the  diverse  effects  of  God's 
teachings  depend  on  the  diverse  qualities  of 
the  human  soul. 

IV.  Matt  xiiL  24—80 ;  86—48,  the  tares 
among  the  wheat — the  good  and  the  bad 
live  mingled  together  in  the  church  till  the 
great  day  of  discrimination. 

V.  Matt  xiii.  81,  82  (Mark  iv.  80—82. 
Luke  xiii  18,  19),  the  grain  of  mustard- 
geed— the  growth  and  spread  of  Christi- 
anity. 

YL  Matt  xilL  88  (Luke  xiu.  20,  21),  the 
leaven — the  quickening  and  renewing  power 
of  the  gospel. 

VII.  Mstt  ziiL  44,  the  hidden  treasue— 


the  intrinsie  greatness  of  the  kbigdom  of 
heaven. 

VIII.  Matt  xiu.  45,  46,  the  goodly  pearls 
—the  surpassing  work  of  divine  truth. 

IX.  Matt  xiii.  47—50,  the  fishing-net— 
the  final  separation  of  the  just  and  the 
ni^ust 

X.  Matt  xiii  52,  the  spiritual  house- 
holder— the  skilfhl  teacher  in  the  church. 

XI.  Matt  xviii.  23—35,  the  pitiless  ser- 
vant— treasons  for  forgiveness  among  bre- 
thren. 

XII.  Matt  XX.  1—16,  the  labourers  in 
the  vineyard— Ood's  justice  and  sovereignty 
in  his  allotments. 

Xin.  Matt  xxi.  28—82,  the  two  son»— 
promises  and  performances. 

XIV.  Matt  xxi.  88—46  (Mark  xiL  1—12. 
Luke  XX.  9 — 19),  ihe  wicked  vine-dressers 
—hardened  impenitence. 

XV.  Matt  xxii  1—14,  the  royal  marriage- 
feast  and  the  wedding  garment — invitation 
and  eleetion  depend  on  GodTs  goodness  and 
man's  fitness. 
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XVI.  Matt  XXV.  1 — 18,  the  ten  virgins — 
Sttilahle  preparedness  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord. 

XVII.  Matt  XXV  14—30,  the  faithful  ser- 
vant— Christian  fidelity. 

XVIII.  Mark  iv.  26—20,  the  growing 
seed — ^the  independent  progress  of  God's 
kingdom. 

XIX.  Luke  vil.  41—48,  the  two  creditors 
— grateftd  love  for  undeserved  benefits. 

XX.  Luke  X.  20 — 37,  the  good  Samaritan 
— ^the  impartiality  of  Christian  compassion. 

XXI.  Luke  xi.  0—8,  the  entreating  firiend 
—perseverance. 

XXII.  Luke  xiL  13—21,  the  rich  fool— 
the  deceitfnlness  of  riches. 

XXnL  Luke  xii.  30—48  (Matt  zxiv. 
42 — 01),  the  lord's  return  from  his  wedding 
—the  believer's  readiness  for  the  coming  of 
his  Lord. 

XXIV.  Luke  xiiL  6—0,  the  unproductive 
fig-tree— condemnation  of  the  permanently 
unfruitful  professor. 

XXV.  Luke  xiv.  16—24,  the  great  sup- 
per— ^love  of  the  world  obstructs  the  way  to 
happiness. 

These  parables,  dividing  themselves  gene- 
rally into  two  classes,  lead  us  to  look  at  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  —  I.  In  its  intrinsic 
power;  II.  In  its  extrinsic  operation;  III. 
In  relation  to  its  members.  By  the  iSrst 
class  (iii.  v.  yi.  vii.  viii.  x.  xviii.),  the  power 
of  the  gospel  appears  to  be  divine  in  its 
origin,  and  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  man  holy  and  happy.  The  second 
class  exhibits  the  kingdom  of  Ood  esta- 
blished on  earth  as  an  instrument  of  Ood's 
grace,  through  the  power  of  the  divine  word 
in  the  Christian  church :  it  may  be  divided 
into — a,  parables  which  regard  Uie  church  as 
a  whole:  iv.  ix.  xiv.  xv.  xxiv.  xxv. ;  6,  pa- 
rables which  regard  the  entrance  of  indivi- 
duals into  the  church :  ii.  xxvi.  xxviL  xxviii 
xxix.  XXX.  The  third  class  comprises  tliose 
parables  in  which  the  members  of  the  church 
are  considered  in  reference  to  their  state  of 
mind,  their  conduct,  their  lot— a,  their  state 
of  mind :  L  xii.  xiii.  xxi.  xxxii.  xzxiii.  xzxiv. 
zxxv.;  bf  their  conduct:  xi.  xix.  xx.  xxii. 
xxxi ;  e,  their  lot :  xvi.  xvii.  xxiii.  xxxvi. 

PABADISE,  the  dwelling  of  the  first  pair, 
is  an  Oriental  word — ^in  Arabic,  Firdaus  ; 
in  Syriac,  Fairdaiso;  in  Armenian,  PardejF, 
which  signifies  *  garden,'  or  *  orchard,'  or, 
more  generally,  *  an  enclosed  place,'  or 
'  park.'  Not  unlike  is  the  import  of  Eden, 
which  is  often  used  synonymously  with  Pa- 
radise. Eden  properly  denotes  *  pleasure,' 
'  delight,'  and  hence  a  lovely  and  luxuriant 
spot  or  district  (2  Kings  xix.  12.  Ezekiel 
zxvii.  23).  Eden  is  now  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  vales  of 
Lebanon.  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Per- 
sians is  the  first  land,  distinguished  for  its 
pleasantness  and  abundance,  called  Ceriene 


XXVI.  Luke  xiv.  28—82,  the  building  of 
a  tower ;  the  king  making  war— counting  the 
eost  of  following  Jesus. 

XXVn.  Luke  XV.  1—7  (Matt  xviii.  12, 
13),  the  lost  sheep— Chrisfs  solioitude  for 
the  worst 

XXVIII.  Luke  XV.  8 — 10,  the  lost  piece  of 
silver — ^the  worth  of  sinners  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Saviour. 

XXIX.  Luke  XV.  11—32,  theprodigal  son— 
Ood's  merciful  way  of  salvation. 

XXX.  Luke  xvi.  1 — 0,  the  unjust  stew 
ard — Christian  foresight 

XXXI.  Luke  xvi.  10 — 81,  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus — righteous  retribution. 

XXXII.  Luke  xvii.  7—10,  the  obedient 
servant — good  works  create  no  claim  of 
right 

XXXin.  Luke  xviii.  1—8,  the  unjust 
judge  and  the  widow — ^patient  continuance 
in  &e  use  of  means  of  grace. 

XXXIV.  Luke  xviii.  0—14,  the  Pharisee 
and  the  publican — self-righteousness. 

XXXV.  Luke  xix.  11 — ^27,  the  ten  pounds 
entrusted  to  servants — payment  in  proportion 
to  service. 

Vedscho,  that  is  the  pure  Iran,  a  word  which 
denotes  a  beautifiil  country,  and,  in  a  nar- 
rower acceptation,  the  district  of  Persian 
Armenia  so  termed,  that  is,  the  country  be- 
tween the  rivers  Khur  and  Arass — in  Oreek, 
Kar  and  Araxes.  This  country,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  fruitful  of  Middle  Asia, 
is  in  the  Pehlvi,  or  language  of  ttie  sacred 
books  of  ancient  Persia,  denominated  He- 
den,  which,  identicsl  with  the  Hebrew  Eden, 
signifies  tranquillity,  or  a  place  of  ease  and 
happiness  (Gen.  ii.  8,  10—14).  The  word 
was  also  used  by  the  later  Jews  to  describe 
the  abode  of  the  pious  after  death  (Luke 
xxiii.  43.  2  Corintib.  xii.  4).  See  Eabth, 
Edbk. 

PARAMOUR  (F.),  in  Ezekiel  xxiii.  20,  is 
in  other  places  correctly  rendered  'concu- 
bine' (Gen.  xxii.  24.  Judg.  viii  31;  xix.  1. 
2Sam.  iii.  7;  v.  13). 

PARAN  (H.),  a  wilderness  to  the  south 
of  Palestine,  where  Ishmael  is  said  to  have 
dwelt  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Halal  and  Yelek,  on  the  north  by  the 
southern  hills  of  Judea,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  mountains  or  wilderness  of  Kadesh. 
This  is  £l-paran,  or  the  plain  of  Paran  (xiv. 
6)  ;  also  the  country,  excellent  in  some  parts 
for  pasture  in  the  rainy  season,  where  Abra- 
ham dwelt,  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and 
through  which  the  Hebrews  came  from  Si- 
nai on  their  way  to  Kadesh  (Nnmb.  xii.  16 ; 
xiii.  26).  *  The  wilderness  of  Paran '  might 
mean  tiie  hills  bounding  the  plain  to  the 
east  of  it,  and  to  the  south  of  the  wilderness 
of  Kadesh ;  or  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  was 
also  celled  the  wilderness  of  Paran  from  the 
adjacent  plain,  as  it  was  called  that  of  Ka* 
desh  from  the  fountain  of  Kadesh. 
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PARCHMENT,  the  rendering,  in  2  Tim.  Tonng  persons  provided  with  lauoea  wen 

!▼.  18,  ofa  Greek  word,  m«»i6rana(oar' mem-  placed  as  body-guards  around  him,  whil« 

brane'),  signiiying  the  akin  of  an  animal,  is  others  oame  to  do  him  homage  or  consult 

used  for  the  celebrated  charta  Perganuna,  or  him  on  state  affairs.  The  crowd  at  the  same 

dressed  skin  used  in  writing,  so  called  from  time  shouted, '  King,  king  I*     Bee  Aoovt. 

Pergamos,  where  parchment  was  first  made.  PASSOVER— representing  the  fact,  that 

See  Hahdwbitixo.  in  the  slaying  of  the  Egyptian  first-born,  the 

PARDON  (F.)     See  Fob&itbhiss.  destroying  angel  passed  over  the  houses  of 

PARMENAS,  one  of  the  seven  deaoons,  the  Hebrews  without  doing  their  inmates 

who  is  said  to  ha?e  been  also  one  of  tiie  harm — is  the  name  of  the  great  national  fea- 

seventy  disciples,  and  to  have  obtained  the  tl?al  called  in  Hebrew  PAoiefc  (Joseph.  Antiq. 

crown  of  martyrdom  at  Fhilippi  (Acts  iL  3,  ii.  14,  0),  which  in  Oreek  letters  is  Paadta 

5,  6).  (Exodus  xil.  27).    It  is  applied  to  ths  lamb 

PARTHIANS  are,  in  Acts  iL  9,  Jews  out  that  was  sacrificed  and  eaten  on  the  occasion 
of  Parthia.  The  Parthian  kingdom,  in  its  (21;  eomp.  Heb.  zi.  29),  whence  are  ex- 
most  flourishing  eondition,  extended  tnm  plained  Mark  xiy.  12,  Luke  xxiL  7,  and 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Oxus,  and  firom  the  1  Corinth,  y.  7.  But  as  the  killing  of  the 
Caspian  to  the  Arabian  sea,  comprising  As-  eommemoratiye  lamb  was  by  express  ordi- 
syria,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  nance  repeated  every  year,  so  the  word  de- 
Parthia  proper,  the  small  territory  where,  at  a  noted  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  which  was 
later  time,  dwelt  the  Parthians — a  mountain-  celebrated  on  the  ]4ith  day  of  the  month 
ous  and  woody  country  (Kohestan)  in  the  Nisan  (Exod.  xil.  1),  and  the  days  follow- 
north-west  of  Khorassan,  to  the  north-east  ing,  which  up  to  the  21st  were  <  the  days  of 
of  Media — was  successively  subject  to  the  unleavened  bread,'  the  last  being  accounted 
Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Syrians.  In  the  the  holiest.  On  the  lith  day,  towards  even- 
year  256  A.C.,  Arsaces  set  his  native  ooun-  ing,  the  sun  near  its  setting  (Exod.  xii.  6,8. 
try  f^e.  His  successors  were  named,  after  Numb.  ix.  11.  Deutxvi.  6.  Joseph.,  J.  W.vi. 
him,  ArsaoidsB.  One  of  them,  Mithridates,  9,  3,  says  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
extended  its  empire  fh>m  the  Euphrates  to  hour,  that  is  from  3  to  5  o'clock),  they  in  each 
the  Indus.  At  last,  Artabanus  IV.,  the  thirty-  fami^  slew  (in  the  time  of  Joscphus  the 
first  of  his  line,  was  dethroned  byArtaxeixes,  number  slain  was  206,000;  J.  W.  vi.  9,  3) 
a  Persian  prince,  and  so  arose  ike  new  Per-  a  perfect  male  lamb  of  one  year  old  (Exod. 
aian  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidn,  A.  D.  226.  xii.  6  V  which,  when  roasted,  the  father,  with 

PASSION  (G.  poschein,  <to  suffer'),  the  his  whole  household,  ate  in  the  night  with- 
English  rendering  (borrowed  from  the  Yul-  out  leaving  any  remains  (xii  10.  Numb.  ix. 
gate)  of  a  Oreek  word,  which,  in  other  in-  12).  If  &ere  were  not  ten  in  family  to  be 
stances  (Matt.  xvi.  21.  Acts  iii.  18,  &o.),  it  present  others  were  admitted  as  guests,  who 
rightly  rendered  by  'suffer.'  In  this  sole  sometimes  amounted  to  as  many  as  fifty 
instance  (Acts  L  8),  '  passion '  might  be  persons  (Joseph.  Jew.  War.  vL  9,  3.  An- 
advantageously  replaced  by  <  suffering,'  or  tiq.  iii.  10,  6).  All  were  dad  and  girded 
'  after  he  suffered '  (A  Layman's  Trans-  as  if  about  to  take  a  journey  (Exodus  xiL 
lation),  that  is,  *had  suffered' — a  clear  in-  11).  None  were  present  but  such  as  were 
stance  of  the  aorist  being  used  for  the  pin-  rituaUy  clean  (John  xviii.  28) ;  no  foreign- 
perfect  tense.  The  word  *  passion,'  or  <  suf-  ers  (Joseph.  Aiitiq.  ii.  14, 6 ;  iii.  10,  6 ;  xvii. 
fering,'  here  seems  to  have  a  specific  refer-  9,  3.  J.  W.  vi.  9,  3).  Persons  prevented 
ence  to  the  death  and  immediately  preceding  were  to  celebrate  the  Passover  one  month 
endurance  of  the  Saviour,  by  which,  in  union  later  (Numb.  ix.  6,  uq,). 
with  his  life,  his  teachings,  his  ascension,  The  festival  was  kept  by  Joshua  (Jodi.  v. 
and  his  government  in  the  church,  he  saved,  10,  11),  renewed  with  imusual  pomp  by  Jo- 
and  stiU  saves,  the  world  (1  Pet  ii.  21 ;  iii  siah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  21),  and  observed  by 
18) ;  his  operation,  like  that  of  God,  being  Esra  (Es.  vi.  19^22). 
perpetual  and  ceaseless  (John  v.  17).  The  observance  at  present,  as  it  was  of  old, 

An  instance  of  mockery  similar  to  that  is  in  the  main  the  following:  On  the  eve 

recorded  in  Matt  xxvii.  27—29,  is  found  in  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  all  leaven  is  oarefdlly 

Philo's  piece  against  Flaccus.  When  Herod  removed  from  the  house.    On  the  14th,  the 

Agrippa  wished  to  show  himself  to  tiie  peo-  unleavened  bread  is  baked)  the  mid -day 

pie  in  the  dignity  gained  fh>m  the  emperor  meal  is  taken,  and  the  leaven  burnt    Then 

Caligula,  and  with  that  view  passed  through  the  lamb  is  eaten.    The  lambjs  slain  after 

Alexandria,  they,  out  of  scorn  towards  a  Jew  Ae  evening  oblation,  while  the  trumpets 

who  was  eager  to  bear  the  title  of  king,  announce  the  feast     Other  offerings  are 

brought  a  poor  witless  feUow,  the  object  of  made  (Numb,  xxviii.  19-^25.  Ezek.  xlv.  21 

common  contempt,  into  the  theatre,  and  — 24).    On  the  second  day,  the  first-fruita 

placing  him  on  an  elevated  seat,  instead  are  offered  (Levit  xxiii.  10--14).    A  child 

of  a  purple  cloak,  hung  on  him  a  mat,  set  a  asks  for  a  reason  of  the  ceremonies.    The 

pasteboard  crown  on  his  head,  and  for  a  head  of  the  assembly  gives  an  explanation 

sceptre  put  into  his  hand  a  small  reed.  (Exod.  ziL  26, 27 ;  xiii.  8) ;  on  which. 
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« <nip  of  wiiM,  he  »Ti> '  Pntwd  be  thou,  O 
Lord,  DOT  Ood,  King  of  the  Wsrid,  who  hut 
entXad  the  bnit  ot  Ihs  vioe.'  Th«  oompan; 
p&ruke  ot  Ibl  sop.  wuh  their  htnds,  and 
sal  the  mral  vhilo  ■iuging  Fialmi  112,  US. 
The  meal  ooaiiite  of  bitter  herbs,  nnegar, 
niileatgD«d  tvead,  a  kind  ot  podding  mad* 
of  frnil,  and,  when  the  gnait*  are  numeroiui 
tome  flaab-meal  from  a  tfaMik-oftring. 
Wbile  the  bread  ie  broken,  thii  graae  ia 
Hid:  'BlBBKd  be  thou,  O  Lotd  oar  Ood, 
King  ot  the  World,  who  hut  prodaoad  bread 
oat  ot  the  earth.'  Afisr  the  lamb  and  the 
raat  of  the  food  are  oonnuaed,  the;  drink 
foar  cnpa  of  wine  while  ncidng  Pialma 
113— IIS.  It  a  fifth  oap  ia  taken,  Pialma 
120— 1S7  are  added. 

Jsaaa,  when  twelve  yean  ot  age,  wenl  to 
the  Paaiovar  (Luke  ii.  41),  alio  daring  his 
pablic  nunietrj  (John  a  18,  93 ;  lii.  1,  IS. 
Matt.  xxii.  a,  IT),  and,  In  Imitation  of  thie 
Jewish  lile,  inetitated  the  Lord'e  Snpper 
(iivL  IT,  (H.)  on  Thnredaj  ereniiig  (conip. 
John  lii.  81,  12;  ui  J.  Lake  uii.  T). 
Bee  Fiaete. 

FASTOB  (L.  tof  ahepberd').  Be*  Bsnnp. 

PATARA,  a  noUble  oitj  ot  LTeia,  in  Aua 
Minor,  with  a  eaa-port  The  place  wu  fft- 
nans  for  an  oraole  of  Apollo  (Acta  xzi.  1). 

PATUOS,  a  email  island  in  (he  Anhipe- 
lago,  Ifing  (oath-weat  of  Epheeoi,  in  a  line 
with  the  emboachare  of  the  river  Ueander 
and  tbe  iite  ol  Naxoe.  Patmoa  now  it  the 
verj  image  of  stillnete  in  the  aea.  From 
the  Bat  roof  ot  iu  chief  monaalerj,  nearly 
the  entire  ciicnmfeienee  ot  the  i^and  oan 
be  Tiewed,  ai  well  u  neighbouring  ialee. 
CoitivatioD  haa  done  little  tar  it.  Soatt 
gardena  and  tome  Tinejarda,  bere  and  them 
a  eom-fietd  and  a  few  »oalt«ed  oliTe-iratt, 
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gorgea  ot  Ihia  Tolouio  ielaod.  It  teemt  an 
if  ap«ia%  fitted  for  the  reoeption  of  <livine 
InflaencB,  ao  Ibat  John'a  worda  here — '  I  wai 
ia  the  apirit  on  the  Lord'a-day ' — have  ■  pe 
ontlar  proprielj.  The  Hbrai;  of  the  monu- 
terj  ia  one  of  the  moal  vaiuBbie  in  the  EuL 
Tiaehendorf  revlBwed  ite  manaicripta,  which 
amount  to  aamB  two  hundred.  Boioe  of 
Ihem  data  from  the  eleventh  to  the  four- 
teenth eentnrj.  Two  bear  tokena  of  the 
ninth.  Twent;  relate  to  the  New  Teatament. 
PATBIARCn  (O.  sHlhar  of  a  iwcf,  camp, 
'ehiet  at  the  fatbere,'  1  Chron.  ii.  9)  ia  a 
nanK  ^ted  in  the  New  Teatament  to  Da- 
vid, M  the  tbnnder  othia  familr  (Acta  iL  20) ; 
to  Abraham  (Heb.  vil.  4)  i  alao  lo  the  twelve 
aoui  of  Jacob  (Acta  vIlL  0).  From  a  Tciy 
aailj  age,  however,  the  wotd  wu  taken  at 
denoting  tpeelall;  Abraham,  Taau,  and  Ja- 
eob,  who  ma;  be  considered  u  exhibiting 
the  ideal  of  patriarchal  life.  The  fcalarea  of 
that  lite  are,  child-like  ■implicit]',  eameet- 
neia,  pietj,  and  domestic  affection  ;  all  com- 
bining  (o  cODStitale  faith,  which  ia  the  great 
internal  charaoteriBtic  of  the  falhera  ot  lerul. 
Eitemallj,  we  behold  the  tent,  with  ita  hoa- 
pitable  ritee,  giving  entertainment  to  super- 
human vlaitora ;  tbe  flocka  and  berdabrowi- 
ing  over  rich  virgin  plains,  or  taking  their 
evening  draughts  around  a  well.  Wandering, 
however,  fonned  an  integral  part  ot  the 
patriarchal  life.  The  patriarcha  were  rloh 
nomada,  whoBe  dcBCcndanta  continued,  from 
tbe  nplanda  ot  Palestine,  their  half-llled, 
balf-ruving  Mh,  In  Egn>t  and  the  desert,  (ill, 
raiaed  to  a  higbei  platform  of  aiviliaation, 
the;  entered  the  land  of  promiee  and  telded 
there.  Bat  after  having  taken  poBseaelon  of 
the  eonntrj,  the  Jtraelitse  devoted  themselvet 
in  part  to  a  putoral  life.  EBpeclallv  the 
tribet  whoee  portion  la;  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan retained  nomad  peeuliarltiei,  keeping 
large  niimbera  at  cattle,  which  (he;  cnudacted 
ftom  epot  ta  apot,  u  far  u  the  borden  of 
the  Eophratea.  On  thfa  aide  of  the  river 
alao  were  rich  ahepherda,  whose  Hocks  co- 
vered the  plaina,  filled  the  valieya,  ar  graied 
on  the  hiil-Bidea.  They  found  wetoome  pai- 
turage  in  the  plain  ot  Bbaion  and  the  eilen- 
■ive  dowcB  in  (he  eonlh  ot  Judea,  called 
'  desarta,'  bacaau  unfit  lot  (he  plongh,  bnt 
aflbrding  tweet  fbdder  for  goata,  aheep,  and 
camels.  These  landt  being  for  (lie  moat 
part  nnappropriatsd,  afforded  ft«e  scope  to 
the  putiHVl  lif^  In  paasing  from  one  lo- 
eallt;taallotber,  the  diepherds  were  actuated 
b;aregardtotheaeasonorihe;eaiaa  wcllaa 
(bodforlheircadle.  Remaining forlhe mott 
part  on  the  outside  of  citiesand  towns, the;  in 
winter  gave  preference  (o  lesa  elevated  plaina. 
FrranNovember  (0  thB  Paaaover,  the;  songhl 
shelter  far  themeelvea  and  (heir  beuts.  At 
other  timea  the  latter  remained  nnder  the 
open  ek;,  though  at  night  the;  were  inolo*^ 
in  folds,  near  which  the  kecpera  had  their 
tentt.    Uniting  (ogelher  lit  a  tpeoiw  of  dia- 
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trict  usootation»  they  built  towers  at  inter- 
Tals,  whenoe  they  might  asoertain  the  ap- 
proach of  enemies,  and  be  aided  in  combining 
for  self- protection  (2  Chron.  zxW.  10;  comp. 
Oen.  XX zv.  21.  Mio.  i^.  8).  Water  to  them 
was  of  great  consequence.  The  ranning 
waters  which  flowed  in  pasture  •  groundB 
were,  like  the  grounds  themsel?es,  a  oom- 
mon  property.  Wells  and  cisterns  belonged 
to  those  by  whom  they  were  found  or  made. 
Their  importance  (Numb.  xx.  17)  caused 
them  to  be  occasions  of  dispute  and  conflict 
(Gen.  xxL  25;  xxvi.  Id— 22).  Watering- 
troughs  (xxx.  38)  reoeiTed  the  water  from 
buckets,  in  which  it  was  drawn  from  the 
well,  and  afforded  to  the  cattle  a  oouTenient 
means  of  slaking  their  thirst.  Near  towns 
and  Tillages  especially  were  these  trongha 
and  wells,  which  became,  especially  in  the 
evening,  a  general  place  of  gathering  for  the 
inhabitants  (Oen.  xxi?.  15,  teq.;  xxix.  1, 
teq.y  Great  proprietors  of  cattle  sent  their 
flocks  and  hexds  to  pasture  under  the  care  of 
shepherds,  directed  by  a  chief  (xlvii.  6.  I 
Pet  V.  4.  See  Goad),  who  were  responsible 
for  accidents,  and  numbered  to  the  under- 
shepherds  the  animals  entrusted  to  theif 
care. 

The  equipment  of  the  shepherd  consisted 
in  a  large  mantle  covering  the  whole  body 
(Jer.  xliiL  12),  a  staff*,  and  a  bag,  with  some- 
times a  sling  for  defence  or  assault  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40;  comp.  34).  For  the  same  purpose 
he  was  accompanied  by  dogs  (Job  xxx.  1). 
The  labours  of  shepherds  were  very  serers. 
They  could  rarely  take  complete  repose. 
Watching  constantly  over  their  flocks,  they 
were  exposed  to  heat  by  day  and  eold  by 
night  (Gen.  xxxi.  40).  They  had  to  attend 
on  the  sick  animals,  carry  the  young  in  their 
arms  (Is.  xl.  11),  and  carefully  seek  for 
those  that  were  lost  Their  wages  they 
sometimes  received  paiHy  in  a  share  of  the 
flock  (Gen.  xxx.  82).  The  Hebrew  shep- 
herds occasionally  enlivened  their  cares  with 
the  charms  of  music  (1  Sam.  xvL  18).  Their 
flocks  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and  goats, 
for  which  Palestine  aiforded,  in  its  hills  and 
plains,  favourable  pasturage.  Oxen  were 
reared  in  Sharon  and  Bashan.  The  cattle 
returned  a  great  revenue,  and  favoured  the 
accumulation  of  riches.  MiehaeUs  is  of  opi- 
nion that  Moses,  in  his  anxiety  to  prevent 
great  inequalities  of  condition,  gave  prefer^ 
ence,  as  the  basis  of  his  institutions,  to 
agriculture,  in  which,  when  left  to  its  natu- 
ral workings,  neither  overgrown  opulence 
nor  squalid  poverty  can  easily  be  known. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  richest 
Hebrews  in  the  Bible,  such  as  Nabal  and 
the  three  proprietors  mentioned  in  2  SaoL 
zvii.  27,  were  rich  nomads.  Wool,  which 
was  of  a  fine  sort,  and  was  made  into 
garments,  was  a  chief  source  of  wealth. 
Shearing  was  a  season  of  rustic  festivity 
(ProT.  xxvU.  26.   1  Sam.  xzv.  2).    The  no- 


mads in  part  obtained  food  by  hnnting,  in 
which  they  employed  the  quiver  and  the 
bow  (Gen.  xxviL  8).  Palestine  appears  to 
have  been  rich  in  game.  Plundering,  in 
general  with  nomads  a  source  of  gain,  was 
praetised  by  the  Hebrews  only  in  timea  of 
civil  confhsion,  and  then  very  seldom  (Jndg. 
xi.  8 ;  eomp.  iz.  4). 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  patriarchs 
are  still  illustrated  by  the  wandering  Arabs, 
as  well  appears  from  this  extract  from  Oiin 
(L  868).  *The  manners  and  habits  of 
ttiese  ehildren  of  the  desert  are  truly  primi- 
tive. Having  occasion  to  wash  their  elothes 
this  evening,  they  scooped  out  a  baain  in  the 
sand,  and  filled  it  with,  water  for  the  purpose. 
The  supply  of  fresh  water  seemed  to  have 
tempted  them  to  indulge  in  other  luxuries ; 
and  I  saw  them,  for  the  first  time,  eating  hot 
bread.  Each  man,  or  at  least  each  party, 
has  a  small  kneading-trough,  hollowed  out 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  which  he  carries  bound 
up  in  his  baggage.  In  this  they  mixed  a 
small  quantity  of  the  meal  of  doura,  and 
having  formed  it  into  a  thin  cake,  laid  it 
upon  the  sand,  and  covered  it  with  a  fire 
made  of  small  sticks.  One  man  at  least 
nsed  dried  earners  dung  for  the  purpose. 
They  parched  com  or  doura,  and  ate  it  for 
break&st  I  am,  indeed,  constantly  reminded 
of  the  habits  of  the  patriarchs,  and  see  the 
domestic  scenes  so  beautifully  portrayed  in 
the  Old  Testament  reacted  by  the  Bedouins. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  simple  facts  I 
have  just  recorded  are  so  many  illustrations 
of  the  ancient  customs  with  which  the  Bible 
has,  from  our  childhood,  made  us  familiar. 
Their  dress  is  equally  illustrative  of  the 
sacred  volume:  their  sandals,  which  are 
merely  bits  of  leather  or  untanned  skins, 
commonly  fish-skins,  covering  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  fastened  by  a  thong  that  passes 
between  the  first  and  second  toes  over  the 
instep  and  around  the  heel;  the  girdle, 
which  all  wear  about  the  loins,  serving  as  a 
belt  for  a  long  knife  or  pistols,  and  as  a  de- 
pository for  money,  &c. ;  and  their  loose, 
flowing  robes  reaching  ooly  to  the  knee,  and 
exposing  the  legs.* 

PATRIMONY  (L. pater,  a  'father"),  pro- 
perty derived  from  a  father  or  ancestor 
(Dent  xviii.  8).     See  Hebitaob. 

PAUL  (G.),  the  celebrated  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  His  original  name  was  Saul,  a 
Hebrew  word  which  signifies  asked  for;  the 
giving  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
supposed  fact  that  the  child  was  not  bom 
till  after  years  of  married  life,  and  in  answer 
to  the  special  entreaties  of  his  parents.  He 
may  have  changed  his  Jewish  name  from 
Saul  to  one  of  similar  sound,  that  is  Paul, 
on  joining  the  Christian  cause.  Sueh  a 
change  was  not  unusual  with  Jews,  when 
they  came  immediately  into  contact  with  the 
heathen  world.  He  was  an  Israelite,  of  the 
tribe  of  Bei^amin,  bora  in  Tarsus,  no  mean 
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iUj,  of  parmt*  who  maT  b»«  pnvkHuIr  FtmUmim  bad  now  gonfl  br  to  break  down 
naidMl  at  OiKhala,  in  PalHtina,  and  who,  ths  middls  wall  of  paititioa  that  kept  Jaw* 
from  th*  adueation  whiih  Ihaj  gara  Iheii  from  inluwHuai  wilh  the  nit  of  lh«  earth. 
■oa,  moat  ha>s  baan  penona  of  aQbatanoa  Tha  goapal  did  oot  begin,  bntoompletad,  tha 
(Bom.  >i.  1.  Aeta  xii.  S9 ;  xxiL  3).  With  nmoral  of  iha  uuilflnl  bamen  whifah  made 
a  oharaeleiMtie  abuioanea  thtm  detaila  which  Jndaa  a  cloaed  laad,  and  llie  whole  world 
do  Dot  bear  diceatlj  on  the  giaat  ouue  of  beyond  a  njeolad  rasa.  The  two,  Jew  aad 
the  goepal,  the  writers  of  die  New  TeatamtDt  Oentila,  had  mingled,  and  ware  mingliog  to- 
haTB  lold  HI  little  raapeatiiig  Fanl'a  familj  galbei.  Wfaenee  Saal  eonld  not  fail  to  be 
rrlationa.  Hia  Iklhar  appeaia  to  hare  en-  aolijeet  to  ■  HelleDietle  enltun.  A  pore 
joyed  the  right  of  Bamaa  nitiaanahlp  i  but  HabndMio  edoeatiOD  was  no  longer  poaiible, 
whether  ha  aoqaired  it  I7  aome  act  of  ntiUljr  wfaataver  the  eflbrta  of  thoa*  who  were  la  ita 
to  Borne,  or  inheriiad  it  from  an  anoaalor  fWoni.  Henee  *  knowledga  of  Greek,  aud  a 
who  had  aerrad  that  ataie,  we  have  not  the  Mttain  faalUtr  both  in  •peaking  and  wilting 
meana  10  determine.  He  had  a  aiatei  and  a  Oial  langnage,  waa  a  nanuat  eoneeqnenoa  of 
nephew ;  ha  mentiona  other  kinsman  In  Bo-  Banl'a  ednoalioD.  In  the  same  way  wonld 
manairi.  U,  13,  21;  and,  when  an  ^loslle,  he  obtain  eome  aoqnaJnUooe  with  the  pre- 
waa  oamarriad  (1  Cor.  tiL  7,6;  iz.  S).  TstentOreeian  philosophy.    His  writings  are 

an  eiideooe  that  be  posaesied  Ifaeae  auain- 
meata.  His  letten  have  the  sppearanee  of 
being  not  translatioiis  from  the  Hebrew,  bat 
origiiial  Oreek  eompoiitions :  though  they 
do  not  tkil  to  present  a  eolooring  as  from  a 
Hebrew  mind.  They  an  the  prodaotioDi  of 
«  man  who  had  partaken  of  the  beet  ouUnia 
of  the  day;  thongh  that  ealtare  was  ob- 
Tiooaly  the  immadiale  pnidael,not  of  a  para 
Athenian,  but  of  an  Aaiatie  soil.  Henee  hia 
eloqnanee,  If  it  aomedmaa  rise*  wilh  the 
aerara  taata  and  lofty  strength  of  Demoa- 
thensB,  presanta  also  a  eartaln  degree  of  the 
exirama  and  the  aflbeted,  which  finds  ita 
aotuca  in  the  orerflowing  ardour  of  the  ori- 
ental mind.  In  the  ordiaaiy  intaroonrse  of 
lift,  Bsnl  appesra  to  have  spoken  Hebrew 
<Aeta  xxi.  37),  hat  he  also  had  a  fhll  com- 
mand of  the  Oreek  tongne  (Acts  nil.  22), 
and  was  ihns  able  both  to  addrsaa  wllb  effect 
a  Jewish  aadienea  (Acts  1x11.3;  xiiii.  Mf.), 
and,  by  his  limple  eloqnenoe,  to  recommend 
the  eanae  of  the  gospel  eien  before  the  faa- 
tidiona  Athenians-  There  ia,  moreoTer,  no 
raason  to  donbl  that  the  jostle  had  an 
oequaintanee  with  the  Latin  tongne,  and 
Mnld  employ  it  in  speaking  when  oceaaion 
laqnired ;  ihoogh,  as  the  Oreek  was  the 
osnal  medium  of  souial  intaroonrse  between 
Btrangers,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  employed 
His  edueslion  presents  two  ehlef  ele-  the  Latin  in  defending  himeelf  before  the 
ments — the  Orecian,  ihe  Hebraw.  The  flnt  Boman  offlaers  (Acta  xiiv.  10 ;  ut.  10,  uf.)- 
he  receiTed  chiefly  in  his  natiTe  city,  from  The  Hebrew  waa,  however,  the  chief  ele- 
the  general  infloenee  which  its  high  pagan  menl  in  Paol'a  education.  Aa  beeune  one 
enllnre  exerted  on  its  citiieoi.  Tsrsoa  wis  who  wsb  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  ha  waa  oir- 
ranowned  far  its  Oreeian  schools,  which  bore  anmeised  on  the  eighth  day  after  his  birth 
a  eoiDparisoQ  with  eren  those  of  Alexandria  (Philip,  ill.  6).  His  childhood  he  seems  to 
and  Athens.  But  we  hsie  no  ETidenea  that  haTc  passed  in  Tarsus ;  but  aa  he  was  in- 
Ihe  jonng  Haul  was  placed  under  Ihe  care  of  tended  tor  the  distingnished  oSoe  of  a  labbi, 
their  leschen.  The  acquaiotsncs  whieh,  he  waa  early  eent  to  the  metropolis  of  his 
when  engaged  In  bis  apostolic  Isboura,  he  natira  land,  and  put  under  the  csre  of  the 
showed  with  Oreek  literature,  in  one  or  two  renowned  Qimallsl  (Acts  xiii.  8 ;  t.  34 — 
qnotatioDa  from  ita  poets,  and  in  speciSo  89).  What  Bsol'i  age  waa  when  be  repsited 
Tsferencfl  to  Boman  jnrisprndence,  exteude  to  Jertisalam  we  cannot  precisely  datenuine. 
little  beyond  what  might  be  poascsaed  by  a  He  most,  howenr,  have  soaroely  more  than 
peraon  who  had  reeeiTed  a  Irsmed  Hebrew  entered  hia  boyhood,  ainca  he  statea  that  he 
adoeatlon  (1  Cor.  xt.  88.  Acts  xiil.  S8.  waa  'bnngjit  up'  in  that  eity.  Ancient 
Tilna  i  13).    It  mnst  aot  ba  iNgottsn  that    Jewiah  anthoritlas  dedare  Hut  a  boy  of  tan 
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yMUWoldwM  fit  to  oommenee  the  study  of  of  hUaMterGamalML  Of  antideiitiiatnnl 
theology.  In  a  general  •greement  with  these  temperament,  eager  for  knowledge,  pnaeing 
atatementi,  Tholuok  haa  oon^aded  thai  Saul  forward  to  gain  diatinetion,  spuming  all 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age  when  ha  was  hslf-measnies  and  eompromises,  seising  d» 
eonsigntd  to  the  ears  of  Oamaliel.  The  son  principles  of  the  Pharisees  in  all  their  oom- 
of  a  father  who  waa  a  Fhariase,  and  en<  prehenaiveness,  snd  bold  to  esrry  diem  oat 
trusted  to  a  tutor  that  stood  at  the  heed  of  into  every  possible  i^pplioation,  Sanl  beeama 
the  Pharisees,  ^e  youthful  Saul  must  have  a  fa?oarite  pupil,  reeeiTod  special  maiks  of 
ftilly  imbibed  the  principles  of  that  popular  favour,  waa  admitted  to  intimate  intereourso 
sect,  and  been  led  to  enter  with  all  his  soul  with  bis  teachers,  and  soon  stood  high  for 
into  their  eympathiesy  aversiona,  and  aims«  his  learning,  abUity,  and  seal;  owning  no 
Such  an  education  as  Saul  would  hare  receive,  anperior  in  tibe  aanctity  of  his  manners,  the 
making  him,  as  it  did» '  a  Hebrew  of  the  He*  aeuteness  of  his  intellect,  the  amplitude  of 
brews'  (Phil.  ill.  5),  seems  a  atrange  prepa-  hia  self-esteem,  his  devotion  to  &e  law  of 
ration  for  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  his  lathers,  his  hatred  of  every  fbreign  in- 
to every  creature.  Tet  this  discipline  was  in  fluenoe,  and  his  fiery  and  indomitable  eneigy. 
one  way  less  unfit  than  would  have  been  Hence  he  profited  in  the  Jews'religion  above 
that  which  he  would  have  derived  from  the  many  hia  equals,  being  exceedingly  jealoua 
cold,  refined,  sristocratic,  and  acofling  Sad-  of  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  (OaL  i  14). 
ducee ;  while  the  Essenes  would  be  likely  Fit  training  for  a  persecutor,  and  well  may 
to  lead  his  aspiring  and  somewhat  theoretical  his  conduct  have  been  such  as  to  call  for 
mind  far  too  remote  from  the  realities  of  lilb»  this  description — *  Beyond  measure  I  perse- 
into  the  seclusions  of  a  learned  solitude,  ot  cuted  the  church  of  God,  and  waated  it' 
the  aerial  visions  of  abstract  and  ideal  eon*  (Gal.  LIS). 

templation.  And  much  as  Phariaeeism  There  is,  however,  one  more  point  in  Saul'a 
would  do  to  harden  his  heart  and  nanow  education  which  merits  attention.  A  learned 
hia  mind,  it  yet  would  nourish  both  by  its  education  did  not  in  Judea  exclude  hand- 
positive  teachings,  and,  when  the  acalea  of  labour,  which  was  far  from  being  held  in 
Jewish  pr^udice  had  fallen  flrom  his  eyes»  the  disesteem  with  which  it  is  now  absurdly 
IHrepare  him  for  forming  that  spiritual  con-  regarded.  A  Jewish  parent  considered  it 
eeption  of  the  gospel,  which,  in  its  very  his  duty  to  train  his  son  to  skill  in  some 
nature,  as  being  spiritual,  involved  the  com-  handicraft  In  obedience  to  this  conviction, 
prehensive,  unxestrioted,  and  universal  tone  Saul's  father,  when  be  separated  him  from 
that  constitutes  its  great  characteriatic.  Pynv  his  birth  for  a  learned  profession,  had  him 
honism  can  produce  nothing  higher  than  taught  the  art  of  tent-making.  In  the  East, 
a  caviller;  but  even  out  of  those  extrava-  where  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  by  day 
gances  of  the  religious  life  which  are  em-  and  heavy  night -dewa  render  some  shel- 
bodiediuPhariseeism,  the  greatest  of  apostles  ter  necessary  to  the  traveller,  who  has  no 
did  proceed.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  experience  of  the  comforts  of  our  inns,  and 
doubted  that  the  change  which  the  apostla  can  but  seldom  find  even  a  roof  to  cover  hia 
underwent  at  his  conversion,  was  radical  in  head,  tents  made  of  leather  or  of  cloth  are, 
its  nature.  Of  a  literal  truth,  Saul  became  a  and  always  have  been,  much  in  request, 
new  man.  The  change  was  thorough  and  Hence  tent-making  formed  a  flourishing  and 
decided,  so  as  to  show  that  the  Lord'a  aim  profitable  business,  to  which,  when  yet  a 
was  here  made  bare.  We  hold  this  fkct  to  youth,  Saul  was  put  by  his  parents,  and  in 
be  no  less  important  than  true.  The  apostle's  which  he  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  be  able 
conversion  was  not  the  result  of  any  combi-  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  its  practice,  which 
nation  of  earthly  influences.  The  change  on  occasions  he  preferred  to  foUow,  rather 
was  too  great,  too  central,  too  comprehensive,  than  be  a  burden  to  his  fellow-believers. 
as  well  as  too  sudden,  to  be  brou^t  about  And  a  high  opinion  does  it  give  us  of  this 
by  any  but  a  celestial  power.  At  the  aame  apostle,  Uiat  even  when  he  had  the  care  of 
time,  it  was  a  change  that  Saul  underwent;  aU  the  churches,  and  in  some  sense  the 
who  remained  the  same  person  after  as  before  entire  cause  of  Christianity  on  his  heart,  he 
his  conversion,  his  identic  not  being  altered,  supplied  his  simple  wants  by  the  labour  of 
Consequently,  educational  influences  were  his  hsnds  (Acts  xviii.  3.  1  Cor.  iv.  12). 
not  without  a  share  in  the  operation.  The  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  this  his  practice 
old  currents  of  his  mind  were  rather  purified  involved  only  a  small  degree  of  self-deniaL 
than  diverted.  li^  when  he  became  a  Chris-  On  the  contrary,  the  apostle  found  his  task 
tian,  he  became  another,  he  stiU  remained  severe  and  oppressive ;  which,  however,  he 
also  the  same  man.  The  mere  Pharisee  was  accomplished  cheerfully,  *  labouring  night 
gone ;  the  pious  Israelite  remained.  But  and  day,  because  we  would  not  be  chargeable 
Sadduceeism  would  have  had  nothing  to  to  any  of  you;  we  preached  unto  you  the 
leave  but  a  collection  of  <  dry  bones/  And  gospel  *  (I  Thess.  ii  9,  Mtq.  3  Thess.  iii.  8). 
an  Essene  might  have  been  converted  into  a  There  was  this  advantage  in  the  pursuit, 
visionary  enthusiast,  instead  of  a  Christian,  that  as  the  labour  which  it  required  waa 
As  it  was,  Saul  proved  a  successful  scholar  light,  the  apostle  had  time  during  its  prose- 
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entioii,  and  energy  after  his  day'a  task  was  been  brought  by  the  Ibroe  of  parental  fai* 

done,  for  meditating  on,  and  pobliahing  to  flnenee,  and  the  nanowing  edacation  of  die 

his  fellow*men,  the  great  troths  of  the  gospeL  Jewish  hierarehj.    All  np  to  this  time  tended 

And  while  his  learning  and  coltore  gave  him  to  make  Sanl  an  vnyielding  bigot  and  a 

access  to  those  who  were,  or  thought  them-  relentless  peiaeentor.    Let  die  reiuier  rsTiew 

selves,  in  a  superior  condition  in  sooietfy  his  career.    Let  him  study  Saul's  actual 

the  pursuits  of  his  trade  brought  him  into  position.    All  the  iniluences  under  whieh  he 

contact  and  put  him  on  easy  terms  with  the  had  been,  had  concurred  to  fix  him  irreTo- 

humbler  and  less  eultiTated  dssses ;  snd  so^  eaUy  on  the  side  of  the  Jewish  hienurehy  :— 

in  an  important  sense,  becoming  all  things  birth,  education,  funUy  ties ;  his  own  asso* 

to  all  men,  he  could  labour  eflTectually  for  dations,  desires,  snd  prospects.    The  latter 

rhe  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Christ  had  especial  force.    In  the  proeecution  of 

Tet  more  important  was  the  fact  that  Paul  his  present  career,  he  had  reason  to  enter- 
had  in  his  own  hands  the  mesns  of  subsist-  tain  the  brightest  hopes :  wealth,  position, 
enee,  in  insuring  him  such  an  independence  dignity  and  power,  all  stood  before  him  to 
on  the  bounty  of  others  as  was  correspondent  reward  his  leal.  He  therefore  rushed  impe- 
with  his  wants  snd  wishes.  Proeurmg  his  tuously  iinward,  with  nothing  in  himself  or 
sustenance  by  his  own  labour,  he  was  at  once  in  his  cireumstsnces  fitted  to  check  his  stepe, 
placed  beyond  the  suspicion  of  being  actu-  much  less  to  slter  the  whole  course  of  his 
ated  by  motiTcs  of  sordid  self-interest  in  his  life.  The  current  of  his  passions  rsn  on- 
apostolical  enterprise^  HsTing  all  to  lose,  wards  with  ftill  force  towards  the  ocean; 
and  nothing  to  gain,  in  regard  to  worldly  what  was  there  of  a  human  kind  to  turn  it 
emolument,  and  continuing  to  the  last  in  back,  and  make  it  ascend  the  channel  down 
his  indefatigable  and  disinterested  ezertioDS,  whieh  it  was  hunylngf  Tet  in  ttiis,  the 
he  stood  in  a  position  which  invited  and  hei^tofhis  Jewish  ardour,  Saul  of  a  sudden 
commanded  respect;  and  so  wo^ng  offset-  became  a  Christian. 

naUy  for  the  immediate  promotion  of  the  The  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  on 

gospel,  has  ncTcr  yet,  nor  ever  will,  cease  to  which  this  great  and  unprepared  change  took 

aid  forward  the  great  cause  of  Christisn  place,  lay  not  in  what  may  be  termed  the 

truth,  loTe,  and  goodness.  natural  Ihie  of  road ;  for  as  Jews  were  wont 

Saul's  first  appearance  in  the  evangelieal  to  avoid  Samaria  in  passing  to  die  north,  so 

history   is    characteiiatie.     A  persecution  Saul  would  take  his  course  along  the  way 

having  broken  out  against  the  church,  Ste-  which  ran  east  of  the  Jordan  and  ttte  lake  of 

phen  perished  in  an  outburst  of  popular  Qalilee,  and  which,  farther  on,  unites  "itself 

bigotry.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hier*  with  the  Arabian  road  from  Mecca.    When 

arehy  of  the  Jews  had  used  their  endeavours  the  traveller,  wearied  by  the  hardahips  of  a 

to  rouse  the  ftiry  of  the  mob,  e^eeially  as  journey  which  lies  first  through  a  uniform 

Saul  was  present  at  the  tumult,  and,  not  and  uninteresting  country,  and  then  through 

content  with  being  a  passive  spectator,  gave  waste  and  deaert  places,  has  at  length  come 

his  positive  support,  by  not  only  consentittg  within  a  few  hours  of  his  destination,  he 

to  Stephen's  death,  but  even  keeping  the  finds  the  scenery  all  of  a  sudden  ohsnge. 

raiment  of  them  that  slew  him  (Acts  xxiL  The  charms  of  a  land  of  delights,  enhsnced 

SO).      The  favourite  scholar  of  Gamaliel,  by  immediate  contrast  with  bordering  wastes, 

having  taken  the  decisive  step  which  ap-  display  themselves  to  his  eyes,  and  he  is 

peered  to  place  him  irreversibly  in  the  camp  conducted  onward,  through  all  ^e  beauty  of 

of  the  priests,  proceeded,  with  all  the  fiery  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  to  the  city 

aidour  of  his  nature  and  all  the  unbridled  itself,  which  the  Easterns,  with  a  proftision 

sealof  a  young  persecutor,  to 'make  havoc  of  of  pearls  of  Isnguage,  have  laboured  ade- 

the  church,  entering  into  evny  house,  and  quately    to   describe  —  calling   Damascus, 

haling  men  and  women,  committed  them  to  among  other  figures,  <  the  EarA's  Paradise,' 

prison'  (Acts  viii.  1).    Success  acted  as  a  'the  Eye  of  the  East,'  'the  Necklace  of 

fresh  stimulus,  so  that,  breathing  out  threat-  Beauty.' 

enings  and  slaughter  against  the  disdples  of  The  contrast  between  the  desert  and  the 

the  Lord,  Saul  went  to  the  high-priest  him-  garden  not  inappropriately  represents  the 

self;  and  desired  of  him  letters  to  Damascus,  two  states  of  Paul's  mind,  as,  first,  a  wild. 


to  the  several  synagogues  there,  for  Damas-  fierce  persecutor,  snd  then  a  high,  generous, 

ens  abounded  in  Jews,  in  order  that,  acting  and  beneficent  Christian ;  but  the  facts  just 

the  part  of  an  inquisitor,  he  might  sesreh  spoken  of  have  been  here  introduced  in 

out  followers  of  Christ,   and  bring  thsm  order  to  let  the  reader  eee  that  Saul  did  not 

bound  to  Jerusalem,  whether  they  were  men  come  into  contact  with  any  great  city,  any 

or  women.    He  received  the  authority  and  concourse  of  men,  any  mart  of  new  ideas, 

commission  whieh  he  requested,  and  set  out  any  flourishing  Christian  community  (had 

on  his  journey  (Acts  ix.  1,  uq. ;  ziii.  8-^11 ;  thers  been  such),  by  mingling  in  the  inter- 

XXV.   9  —  20).      Unhappy  man!    What  a  eoursesof  which  either  his  convictions  might 

troubled  and  inhuman  state  of  mind  was  have  been  modified,  or  his  cupidity  called 

his !    To  this  pitch  of  degradation  had  be  into  play.    His  road  lay  distant  firom  the 
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ordiiMiy  hmnU  of  men.    And  die  solitiidea  yotmg  man's  mind.     His  heart  was  with 

and  waetes  of  the  eaiUer  part  would,  by  Oamaliel  and  other  distingoished  Pharisees; 

aocording  with,  confirm,  the  stem  disposi-  with  the  national  honour,  now  assailed;  wifii 

tions  of  his  mind ;  while  the  immeasurable  the  great  national  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 

beauty  of  the  latter  part  would  remind  him  now  ridiculously  irayestied ;  with  that  noble 

with  pleasure   that  he  was  near  both  the  race  of  men,  the  prophets,  and  that  great 

object  and  the  end  of  his  journey ;  and,  by  hero  and  greater  legislator,  Moses ;  with  a 

calling  up  facts  connected,  in  the  history  at  history  of  which  any  one  might  be  proud, 

his  country,  with  Damascus,  eyer  renowned  and  a  destiny  still  loftier,  shortly,  as  it  would 

for  bigotry,  would  make  him  feel  the  more  appear,  to  be  realised ; — ^bere,  in  these  great 

eager  for  his  purpose,  and  the  more  deter-  interests,  these  stirring  thoughts,  these  ab- 

mined  that  this  petty  yet   aspiring  heresy  sorbing  subjects,  in  ti^is  fhll  sunshine  of 

should  not  disgrace  Judaism,  or  bring  from  reflection  and  hope,  was  his  hesrt    How 

the  God  of  his  fathers  wasting  on  this  loTSly  oould  it  pass  hence  into  the  mean  and  paltry 

spot,  which  seemed  too  inclined  to  give  shel-  abodes  of  the  hated  Christians,  who,  few  and 

tsr  and  nutriment  to  the  pestSent  sect  insignificant  as  they  were,  still  had  grown  nn- 

The  more  minutely  the  state  of  Saul's  mind  merous  enough  to  be  troublesome,  and  to  east 
is  investigated,  the  more  diificult  is  it  to  find  a  small  cloud  on  the  fece  of  this  splendid 
any  motive  of  a  seoulsr  or  unworthy  nature  sky  7  The  first,  then,  of  the  two  chief 
that  oould  have  co-operated  in  his  sudden  earthly  influences  to  which  Saul  as  a  young 
ehange.  The  Christians  were  every  where  man  was  snlgect,  was  irrevocably  given  and 
odious  in  men's  eyes.  They  were  few  cora>  surrendered  to  home,  parents,  teachers, 
paratively  in  number.  They  were  poor  in  flriends,  snd  country.  The  other  influence 
eircumstsnces.  They  were  contemptible,  of  a  necessity  lay  exclusively  on  the  side  of 
for  as  yet  they  had  not  so  increased  as  to  be  Judaism,  and  oould  eflbct  with  Saul  nothing 
feared.  In  Damascus,  whither  the  ecclesi-  but  disservice  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
astical  commissioner  wss  going,  they  had  If  we  tske  specifically  into  account  bis 
made  some  oonsidersble  progress ;  and  yet,  learning,  our  conclusion  must  be  of  the 
viewed  in  regard  to  the  vast  population  of  same  nature.  Enticements,  gratifications, 
that  city,  they  were  only  a  few  poor  persons,  rewards  for  a  learned  Jew,  might  be  aban« 
distinguished  in  no  way  but  by  some  strange  dantly  fbund  either  in  Jerusalera  or  in  Da- 
notions  and  a  very  exorbitant  seaL  If,  then,  mascus,  or  indeed  in  any  other  distin- 
Saul,  ere  he  reached  the  place,  took  a  review  guished  eitf  of  Western  Asia;  but  what  had 
of  the  several  parties  with  whom  on  his  sr-  Ghristisnity  to  offer,  which  had  been  intro- 
rival  he  might  stand  on  a  friendly  footing,  how  dnced  by  a  carpenter^s  son,  crucified  for 
little  had  the  insicfniflcantchuroh  of  Christ  in  sedition  and  blasphemy;  was  believed  by 
Damascus  to  offer  to  the  young  ardent  aspi-  poor  unlettered  fidiermen,  and  some  others 
rant  after  honour,  feme,  wealth,  and  religious  *  of  the  baser  sort  ;*  and  propagated  by  the 
distinction !  Could  he,  indeed,  root  out  the  obstinate  and  guilty  xeal  of  a  few  of  this 
noisome  weed,  he  would  have  a  ground  of  man's  followers,  who,  but  for  tbe  trouble 
rcgoicing  on  his  return  to  the  Sanhedrim,  they  gave,  would  be  too  eontemptible  for 
But  the  disgrace  of  joining  the  Christians  notice  f 

is  in  these  days  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  Saul,  however,  when  near  Damascus,  be- 

Had  he,  indeed,  turned  pagan,  setting  up  for  came  a  convert  to  Jesus  Christ    By  what 

a  patron  of  the  fashionable  philosophy ;  had  means  f    There  was,  we  have  seen,  nothing 

he  become  a  6si  $i^itf  and  used  his  learned  in  his  circumstances  nor  in  his  own  breast  to 

education  to  deride  all  religions;  had  he  lead  to  so  sudden  and  extraordinary  a  change, 

remained  faithful  to  his  original  design,  and  We  turn  to  his  own  account  with  a  mind  in  no 

executed  his  shameful  commission,  he  would  way  prepossessed  against  it,  for  we  have  met 

have  sympathy,  support,  applause,  honour,  with  nothing  which  should  make  us  suspect 

perhaps  opulence,  either  from  Roman  oflB-  Saul's  sincerity,  or  see  how  he  could  have 

eers  or  Jewish  priests;  from  an  ignorant  and  been  converted  by  any  earthly  causes.     The 

debased  populace,  or  sn  idle,  sybaritic,  and  account  which  Saul  himself  gives  is  simply 

sceptical  aristocracy.   He  took  that  very  step  this: — ^That  while  still  on  his  journey,  but 

which  made  sU  the  great  ones  of  Damascus  when  he  drew  near  the  city,  an  eflhlgence 

shun,  despise,  or  hate  him.  of  divine  light  was  in  a  moment  poured 

The  change  was  brought  about  early  in  around  him,  when  he  heard  himself  sd- 
life,  though  for  want  of  data  we  cannot  fix  dressed  by  name — *  Saul,  Saul,  why  perse- 
the  precise  year.  Saul  was  a  young  man.  entest  thon  me?'  *Who  art  tiiou,  Lordf 
His  heart  was,  therefore,  open  to  two  chief  'Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou  persecutest' 
influences:  I.  the  generous  affections;  IL  Trembling  and  astonished,  he  asked,  *What 
the  gaudy  and  pompons  things  of  the  world,  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  f  The  answer  in 
But  the  generous  affections  of  his  nature  effect  was,  that  he  should  preach  in  the  name 
were  pre-engaged.  He  had  given  his  heart  of  Christ  on  which  he  should  receive  in- 
to Judaism,  and  speolfleslly  to  that  form  of  structions  in  Damascus.  Saul  arose  from 
it  which  would  work  most  poweiftxlly  on  a  the  ground  struck  with  temporary  blindnsssi 
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and  WEB  led  by  the  hand  into  the  eity,  where  the  parent,  he  made  it  the  commencement 
he  remained  three  days  without  sight,  and  of  a  new  era  in  the  church,  of  a  new  order 
neither  did  eat  or  drink.  YThile  in  this  of  social  influences,  of  new  and  wider  eha- 
atate  he  was  visited  by  one  Ananias,  a  eon*  rities,  of  a  large  and  comprehensive  doctrine 
verted  Jew,  who  had  been  specially  deputed  — of  that  great  humanising  truth,  that  Ood 
by  the  risen  Jesu8»  and  for  whose  visit  Paul  is  the  Father  of  the  Gentile  as  well  as  the 
had  been  prepared.  Ananias,  restoring  the  Jew,  and  that  so  all  men  are  brethren.  This 
new  convert  to  the  use  of  his  eyes,  said  to  event  determined  the  future  course  of  Chris- 
him — *  The  Ood  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen  tianity.  It  made  that  universal  which  was 
thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  his  will,  and  timidly  growing  into  reception  in  a  few  spots 
see  that  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  the  of  Western  Aisia.  The  actual  progress  of 
voice  of  his  mouth ;  for  thou  shalt  be  a  wit-  the  gospel,  hanging  as  it  does  on  this  car- 
ness  unto  all  men  of  what  thou  hast  seen  dlnal  event,  becomes  an  attestation  of  its 
and  heard.  And  now,  why  tamest  thou  f  reality.  If  changes  and  influences  sueh  as 
Arise,  and  be  baptised,  and  wash  away  thy  are  involved  m  tne  history  of  Christianity 
sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (Acts  really  depend  on  the  bubbles  of  human  va- 
ix.  X,  $€q,;  xxiL  4 — 16 ;  xzvL  9 — 18).  nity,  or  Uie  inventions  of  human  fraud,  then 
This  account,  which  in  efliect  ascribes  the  Providence  is  one  great  course  of  deception, 
conversion  of  Saul  to  the  overpowering  con-  and  man's  nature  a  soil  most  genial  to  and 
viction,  produced  in  a  most  striking  manner  prolific  in  deceit  But  such  a  supposition 
on  his  mind,  that  Jesus,  whom  he  believed  is  essentially  absurd.  It  is  a  moral  impos- 
dead,  was  in  existence  at  the  right  hand  of  aibility  that  a  feigned  story  could  have  gained 
the  Mi^esty  on  high,  rests  on  the  distinct  prevalence.  Pa^  had  his  enemies — ^not  few 
averment  of  the  subject  of  it  himself,  made  in  number,  not  mean  in  resources,  not  tame 
under  circumstances  such  as  to  guarantee  in  spirit:  they  were  without,  they  were  also 
truth,  and  on  the  belief  and  statement  of  the  within  the  church.  What  were  they  doing  ? 
historian  Luke.  There  are  few  events  in  The  truth  was  accessible  in  their  day.  They 
the  Biblical  history  in  regard  to  which  we  had  every  motive  to  ascertain  the  truth ; 
are  supplied  with  more  details.  We  venture  they  wanted  neither  will  nor  power  to  make 
to  add,  that  in  the  main  these  details  are  all  the  truth  prevail.  Take  one  instance— >Paul's 
coherent  and  harmonious.  We  do  not  assert  great  doctrine  of  the  unconditional  admissi- 
that  there  are  no  variations.  The  absence  of  bility  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  fold* 
variations  would  justify  suspicion,  or  even  This  set  nearly  the  entire  church  (as  he 
disbelief.  But  the  variations  are  in  unes-  found  it)  against  him.  Paul  did  not  insi« 
sential  particulars,  and  such  as  the  varying  nuate  hhnsdf  into  the  church  by  the  chan- 
occasions  justify  or  demand.  In  addition,  nel  of  some  popular  prqudice.  He  at  once 
however,  to  the  specific  testimony  of  Luke,  avowed  a  principle  which  had  no  earnest 
we  have  that  of  Paul  himself,  given  before  supporters,  if  Indeed  it  was  ftdly  seen  and 
the  tribunals  of  his  country,  on  occasions  understood  as  yet  even  by  Peter,  while  it  was 
when  falsehood  would  have  been  most  pe-  oflbnsive  in  feeling,  and  untrue  in  doctrine 
rilous,  and  could,  had  it  existed,  have  been  and  faet^  with  almost  all  the  Christian  com- 
exposed  by  his  envenomed  enemies.  Gladly  munity.  This  avowal  aroused  against  him 
would  the  priests  have  seised  these  opportn-  the  most  determined  opposition.  How  easy 
nities  for  showing,  if  they  could,  that  their  for  the  church  to  have  exploded  fUse  pre- 
apostate  agent  was  a  gross  deceiver.  And  tences  I  There  were  Paul's  companions ; 
let  it  be  observed,  that  among  Saul*s  attend-  there  were  the  brethren  at  Damascus;  and, 
ants— their  own  servants — some  honest  man  especially,  there  was  Ananias,  a  man  of  note 
could  easily  have  been  found  to  show  that  and  influence,  one  of  the  popular  way  of 
the  whole  was  a  piece  of  spiritual  legerde-  thinking,  opposed  to  Paul  in  point  of  doc- 
main,  got  up  under  the  aid  of  a  thunder-  trine  (Acts  xxii  12),  who  took  part  in  the 
storm.  These  same  attendants,  too,  would  transactions,  and  must  have  known  their 
doubtless  have  told  the  simple  truth  in  Da-  real  nature.  Tet  Ananias  exposes  no  fraud, 
mascus,  and  so  prevented  the  story  from,  imputes  to  Paul  no  mistake,  but  silentiy 
gaining  credence.  That  story,  however,  was  gives  his  evidenoe  in  favour  of  the  mira- 
believed ;  and  the  event  changed  the  entire  oulous  account  And  so  that  account  gains 
course  of  SauVs  life.  Greater  evidence  than  universal  reception,  and  Paul's  enemies  are 
this  can  no  man  give  of  his  sincerity;  greater  constrained  to  withstand  him  with  argument, 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  event  we  need  instead  of  striking  from  under  his  feet  the 
not  ask.  And  yet  there  is  greater  evidence,  hollow  ground.  They  argue,  and  cannot 
Not  only  does  Paul  frequendy  allude  to  the  conftite ;  they  oppose,  but  fail  to  restrain ; 
event  in  his  writings  to  the  churches ;  not  when,  had  Paul  been  false,  they  might  have 
only  does  he  make  it  Uie  ground  of  claims  convicted  him  and  destroyed  his  influence, 
that  were  regarded  with  disfavour  by  many ;  One  thing  is  very  dear.  Paul  held  thai 
not  only  does  he  date  from  it  his  own  new  he  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  on  this  occasion :  in 
biiih ;  but  by  the  earnest  devotement  of  his  his  opinion,  the  cause  of  his  eonversion  was 
■po^  to  the  new  convictions  of  which  it  was  miraonloiis.    In  such  a  ease,  whose  judg- 
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nent  is  the  bett^Panl's  or  onn  t    If  Paul  other.    Etod  if  wo  doubted  flie  potsibflily 

Moiibed  hie  ohange  of  mind  to  the  eppear-  of  minele,  we  ehould  here  leeognise  faett 

anoe  of  Je8iia>  are  modem  eritioe  likely  to  tiliat  would  make  ns  reconsider  our  doubts, 

sacoeed  in  explaining  that  change  apart  from  and  woold,  we  Uiink,  prove  stronger  dian 

that  appearance,  and  by  the  aid  merely  of  they.    But,  beliering  in  God,  and  therefore 

ordinary  influences  t    Can  their  knowledge  holding  the  possibility  of  specific  acts  on 

equal  his  ?    Bat  if  Paul  belie?ed  on  false  his  part,  we  hare  no  resooree  but  to  yield 

or  insoffioient  groonds,  then  was  he  a  weak  assent  to  the  nsrratiTe  of  Baol's  eonrersion 

man ;-— is  it  tokens  of  weakness  that  his  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  and  im* 

writings  present  f    If  yon  deny  that  Panl  plicated  in  history. 

was  sincere,  how  do  yon  explain  his  Ills  d        On  the  pee«llarity  of  his  conTersion,  as 

devoted  self-sacriflee  f    Beject  the  spostleTs  being  by  the  immediate  agency  of  Jesns, 

own  aoconnt^-what  have  yon  to  substitate  t  Panl  lays  great  stress,  maintaining  Aat  his 

A  dap  of  thonder  was  no  new  thing ;  a  flash  commission  and  teachings  wera,  in  conse- 

of  li^tning  eonld  not  have  oalled  forth  the  qnenoe,  the  immediate  reeolt  of  divine  com« 

agency  of  Ananias.    Nothing  had  oocnrred  mmiioation ;  thus  in  QaL  i.  II,  13,  '  I  cer- 

to  alter  Saul's  Phaiiseeism,  to  midce  the  tify  yon,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  whidi 


perseentor  warrar  in  his    sense    of  ri^t  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man ;  for 
That  he  did  wayer  is  a  mere  assumption.  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was 
PauTs  silence  on  the  point  is  a  tadt  assur-  I    tan|^t   it  but   by  revelation  of  Jesns 
anee  that  his  eonvietious  had  undergone  no  OhfisC'  (Ephes.  ilL  ] — 8).    This  peculiar 
ehange.    Had  his  conversion  been  piepsred  daim  was  the  more  important  because  the 
by  a  softening  down  of  his  bigoted  prcgn-  apostle,  as  bearing  the  messsge  of  peace 
dices  snd  a  Simmering  of  light  ss  to  the  to  the  heathen,  ran  eoonter  to  the  general 
rsdwordiof  the  Chiistisn  cause,  by  any  pro-  tradition  and  influence  of  ttie  church,  and 
ecss,  however  elementary,  of  intend  change,  needed  a  specific  leoommendalion  of  the 
Paul  must  have  been  eonsdoos  of  such  a  course  he  took.    Appointed,  however,  by  the 
trsBdtiottd  state  of  mind,  and  eould  not,  in  Head  of  the  Chmxsh  himself  to  bear  his 
such  a  ease,  have  hoaesdy  ascribed  his  con-  gospel  to  the  Oentfle  world,  he  assumed  a 
verdon  to  Uie  iole  operaUon  of  the  mirmou-  suitable  tone  of  self-confidenee  and  prose- 
lous  interposition.     Or  are  we  to  believe  euted  his  work  with  ardour,  notwithstanding 
that  an  evanescent  and  shadowy  condition  flie  oompunction  and  self-abasement  which 
of  mind,  mere  impdpable  films  of  thought^  he  naturally  felt  in  the  recollection  of  his 
which  lay  on  hUi  consciousness  in  such  having  persecated  the  ehureh  (1  Cor.  xv.  9, 
tidok  darkness  tiiat  Paul  himsdf  knew  not  10.  Ephes.  iii.  8,  uq.  Gd.  ii.  6 — 0). 
of  thdr  existence,  produced,  in  coi^unction        Having  recovered  his  sight  and  receiyed 
with  the  very  common  event,  a  thunder-  baptism,  Paul  remained  some  days  with  &e 
•toim,  the  greatest,  most  sudden,  fnd  most  Damascene  disciples,  and  seems,  boweTcr 
benefidd  ehange  that  a  human  soul  erer  tmmature  his  views  in  generd  yet  were,  to 
underwent?    Much  stress  has  been  Idd  on  have  at  once  proddmed  the  great  convic- 
the  intense  perturbation  of  Saul's  bosom,  tion  to  which  he  had  been  led,  namdy,  that 
What  evidence  have  we  of  flie  existence  of  Jesus  is  Ac  Son  of  God ;  and,  acting  in 
•noh  perturbation  f    At  the  aotnd  moment,  agreement  with  his  open  and  fearless  cha- 
he  appears  to  have  been  passing  firom  the  racter,  he  made  diis  avowd  in  the  syna- 
desert  into  a  most  rich  snd  smiling  plsin.  gogues  in  which  those  presided  to  whom  his 
If  barrenness  and  desolation  had  agitated  i>ersecutingcommiBdon  had  been  addressed. 
Saul,  the  sight  of  the  glad  verdure,  and  the  Amasement  ensued ;  then  debatings.    But 
sense  of  the  genid  wsrmth  which  seemed  to  Paul  persevered,  and  showed  that  his  mind 
greet  the  traveller,  could  not  fail  to  tran-  was  not  less  powerfttl  for  good  than  it  had 
quillise  and  cheer  his  bresst    And  if  his  threatened  to  be  for  evil  (Acts  ix.  19 — 22), 
mission  was  persecution,  still  this,  das  I         But,  aware   how   sacred  the  cause  was 
was  no  very  unusual  employment    Nor  was  which  he  had  at  heart,  he  wished  to  con- 
tiie  undertaking  either  perilous  or  very  ex-  template  it  in  all  its  length  and  breadth ; 
dting.     The  Christians  in  Damascus  were  and  for  that  purpose  retired  into  the  soli- 
few  and  inconsiderable,  CTcn  as  compared  tudes  of  the  neighbouring  Arabia,  where, 
with  flieir  Jewish  associates.    The  martyr^  f^    firom   the  posdble  contamination  of 
dom  of  Stephen  might  in  retrospect  be  re-  mere  human  modes  of  thought,  and  from 
gilded  as  much  with  satisfiution  as  with  any  of  the  party  or  individad  influences 
regret    For  ourselves,  we  eannot  find  any  whidi  were  found  in  the  church,  he  could 
the  sli^test  psychologicd  cause  of  Saul's  hold  converse  with  his  own  thoughts,  fol- 
conversion ;  notiiing  in  his  mind,  nothing,  low  out  into  ite  consequences  the  important 
we  may  add,  in  his  circumstances,  nothing  light  he  had  received,  and  convert  the  con- 
in  his  retrospect  or  in  his  fiitnre,  to  aid  in  victiona  of  his  mind  into  such  practicd 
bringing  about  his  change.    We  are  fairly  principles  as  might  boft  pervade  and  sane- 
driven  to  receive  his  own  account,  for  want  tiiy  his  souL     After  some  time,  Paul  ro- 
of finding  the  denderest  materials  fbr  any  'tuned  to  DasDaseus,  giving  this  place  ibt 
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prafemiM,  m  ouj  pntiune,  beoftuse  of  iti  tion  in  th«  mjndf  of  tfat  Jews ;  and  bat  in 

being  highly  important  that  his  taatimonj  the  perilona  forbeannee  of  Petronina,  piwi- 

ahould  be  borne  here  in  a  manner  that  could  dent  of  Syria,  and  du  entreaties  of  king 

not  be  mistaken  or  gainsaid.     The  same  Agiippa,  woold  probably  have  driven  them 

reason  may  have  induced  him  to  remain  in  into  open  rebellion  against  their  Boman 

this  oily  for  a  period  of  thieo  years  (GaL  i.  tyrants  (Joseph,  zriii.  8).    Ooonpied,  how- 

la— 18  ).    Bat  the  more  important  u>d  the  ever,  by  fears  for  the  honoor  of  their  religion, 

more  oonvinohig  the  preaehing  of  the  apos-  and  by  designs  for  its  protection  against  the 

He,  the  more  embittered  did  the  enemies  of  mde  aaaaolts  of  imperial  barbarism,  the  Jews 

the  eross  become.    They  accordingly  proceed  had  no  leisure  and  no  resooroes  to  expend 

to  direct  against  Paul  courses  with  which  on  the  fu  (to  them)  less  considerable  cause 

he  had  himself  been  familiar.    Wocsted  in  of  the  Chiislian  chiuroh,  which  thus  in  quiet 

argument,  they  took  to  perseeution,  and,  set*  obseniity  grew  and  gathered  strength  for 

ting  on  the  officer  who  &en  goremed  the  eity  the  great  cdforta  and  the  signal  aehievements 

Ibr  the  Anbian  king,  Aretas,  they  stiore  to  diat  were  before  it 

punish  him  with  death.    In  order  to  make        It  was  not  without  a  reason  that  Paul 

sure  of  their  prey,  troops  were  employed,  went  to  Tarsus.    Whether  we  regard  the 

who  guarded  the  eity  gates.    But  Paul's  eity  merely  as  his  birtfa-plaos  or  as  the  resi- 

friends  set  him  at  libei^  by  letting  him  dence  of  relatives  and  parents,  it  was  natn- 

down  by  night,  in  a  basket,  through  an  ral  for  him  to  pay  it  a  visit  shortly  sfter 

opening  in  the  walls  (Acts  iz.  28.  d  Oor.  zi.  having  undergone  his  great  mental  change ; 


8d).    Thus  escaped,  whither  should  he  turn  for  he  would  wiih  to  look  on  old  scenes  with 

his  steps  f    He  resolved  to  visit  te  mother  his  new  eyes,  remove  the  fean  of  some  firiends 

ehuroh  at  Jerusalem,  the  rather,  probably,  and  gntify  the  hopes  of  odiers,  vdiile  he  pro* 

beeaose  he  wished  to  confer  with  its  heads  claimed  '  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ' 

touching  his  great  business  and  puipoee  to  to  all.  Such  a  step,  we  say,  was  natural,  but 

maks  Christianity  a  universal  religion.    Ar*  only  on  one  eondition,  namely,  that  Panl  was 

rived  in  the  ciqiita],  he  sought  for  general  an  honest  man.  Home  is  the  last  place  that 

and  nnreatricted  communion  with  the  disci*  a  deceiver  would  spontaneously  resort  to, 

pies,  who,  however,  regarded  him  at  flret  since  nowhere  would  detection  be  so  sure  or 

with  a  natural  fi»ar  and  suspicion,  and  whose  contempt  so  withering, 

eantion  may  be  now  regarded  with  eompla*  Meanwhile,  in  consequenee  of  the  disper^ 

eenoy,  as  tbofdiag  us  reason  to  be  assured  sion  of  disciples,  whom  the  stoning  of  8te« 

that  Paul's  claims  were  not  admitted  without  phen  had  alarmed,  and  who,  wherever  they 

investigation  and  proof.  Barnabas,  however,  went,  prsaehed  the  gospel,  Aatiodi,  the  ca- 

who,  as  he  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  may  have  pital  of  Syria,  taking  rank  next  to  Borne  and 

been  readily  led  into  Paul's  visws,  intiodnoed  Alexandria,  received  the  seed  of  die  gospel, 

him  to  Peter.     Other  spostles  he  did  not  and  shortly  became  the  metropolis  of  Gen* 

see,  save  James,  brother  of  the  Letd,  then  tile,  as  Jemsalem  was  llie  head-quartera  of 

bishop  of  the  chureh  at  Jerusalem.     His  Jewish  Christianity.    Seeing  the  fkvounble 

stay  in  that  city  does  not  appear  to  hare  soil  which  Aatioch  presented,  Barnabas  went 

exceeded  fifteen  days.    He  found  little  sym-  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Paul,  whom  he  brought  to 

pathy.   Barnabas  bore  testimony  to  h&i  eon-  the  former  eity,  where,  a  church  having  been 

version,  sad  to  his  having  preached  boldly  fbzmed,  these  two  distinguished  men  spent 

at  Damascus  in  the  name  of  Jesus.    But  he  a  year  in  teaching  the  gospeL     Success 

held  opinions  that  found  no  favour  in  the  attended  their   labours.     Their  andiences 

ehuroh.    Besides,  there  had  come  to  Jem*  were  laige ;  their  converts  were  not  few. 

salem  some  of  his  Damascene  enemies,  who.  They  attraeted  the  attention  of  the  heathen 

as  they  spoke  the  Greek  language,  since  they  great  ones,  who,  probably  in  derision,  gave 

lived  out  of  Judea,  are  called  Grecians,  tiiem  the  distfa&otive  nsme  of  Christians. 

They  assailed  Paul  in  aigument,  but,  gain-  Thus  was  something  done  for  leading  the 

Ing  no  success,  they  sought  to  kill  him.  world  to  see  that  the  Christians  were  not  to 

His  life  being  thus  endangered,  he  was  ad-  be  confounded  with  the  Jews,  as  either  a 

vised  by  Christian  Meads  to  seek  safety  in  member  of  the  general  body,  or  as  a  sect  or 

flight ;  when,  quilting  Jerusalam,  he  re*  a  heeesy.    They  eame  to  be  regarded  as  sn 

pidred  to  its  sea-port,  Cssarea,  and  in  this  independent  association,  whose  aims  as  well 

way  proceeded  by  sea  to  Tanus  (Aota  iz.  as  whoae  name  had  an  exdnsive  reCnence 

26,  teq,).  to  Christ    Such  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 

The  sasred  historisa  adds  to  the  sarra-  pogana  would  do  much  to  aid  forward  the 

live,  in  his  own  simpto  manner,  a  feet  whose  distinot  and  independent  development  of 

eause  we  have  to  seek  beyond  the  pages  of  Ghrlstiaaity  and  the  Christiaii  church, 

the  New  Testament: '  Then  had  the  ehnrehes  It  Is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  existed  a 

rest,'  fee.    Why  ?    Their  penecuton  were  very  Important  diiferenee  between  the  view 

themselves  persecuted.    The  empero  Call*  taken  of  the  go^el  by  the  Jerusalem,  and 

gala  attempted  to  place  hia  statue  in  the  (hat  which  had  now  found  a  home  in  the 

tnnple,  and  occasioned  the  gwttm  agita*  Aatioehin  ehnreh.    Was  Christianity  to  be, 
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if  not  rtstrieted,  yet  bonnd  to  JocUkltiD,  or  donnoe  of  existing  leligiont.     As  sneh, 

eziuided  to  all  mankind  ?    This  wss  a  ftin-  being  oonfoonded  with  JndainD,  Cfaristianitj- 

damental  qoestion,  on  which  theie  ooold  be  had  as  yet  been,  for  the  most  party  left 

no  compromise.    Tet  is  it  pleasing  to  find  nndistorbed  by  heathen  authorities.    Bat  « 

how  early  the  vital  spirit  of  the  gospel,  new  era  approached.    Christianity  needed  « 

namely  practical  beneTolence,  began  to  ma*  centre.    It  obtained  a  centre.    It  thereby 

nifest  its  presence  and  power.  ehallenged  notice  as  a  new  power,  and  draw 

In  the  days  of  Clandios  Casar,  who  as-  forth  tifo  persecnting  wrath  of  heathenism, 

oended  the  imperisi  throne  A.  D.  41,  a  dearth  tolerant  only  of  its  own  diTersified  falsities, 

arose  which  pressed  with  peeoliar  ssTcrity  At  the  same  time  Christianity  gained  power, 

on  Jndea.    The  disciples  at  Antioch  were  In  fixing  its  head-qoarters  at  Antioch,  it 

informed  of  the  priTations  of  their  hungry  obtained  a  base  for  fhtare  operations  which 

brethren  in  the  mother  church,  and,  poor  was  in  erery  way  the  most  suitable.    The 

and  humble  as  they  were,  they  contributed  position  of  the  eily,  which,  lying  at  the 

each  his  mite  in  order  to  send  relief  to  those  north-east  oomer  of  ihe  Mediterranean,  was 

who  were  more  in  need  than  themselYes.  in  the  eentie  of  ancient  ciTilisation,  and 

Proof  ha?e  we  here  that  a  new  power  had  allowed  the  easiest  trsnait  from  this  to  tf^M 

entered  the  world.    In  vain  do  you  search  of  its  great  marts  of  thought;  the  renown  of 

the  page  of  previous  history  to  find  the  the  city,  as  having  beoi  the  royal  abode  of 

record  of  a  deed  of  love  such  as  this.    Tes !  the  Seleneidisn  monarehs,  and  as  stiU  being 

Jesus,  the  impersonation  of  love,  has  dwelt  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  vice-impe- 

among  men;  and  already  does  the  spirit  of  rial  court  of  Borne ;  the  greatness  of  the  cltf 

practical  benevolence  get  the  better  of  the  in  arts,  arms,  philosophy,  and  religion ;  in 

spirit  of  disagreement  and  debate  (Acts  ix.  the  beauty  of  its  public  edifices,  and  the 

27,  Mf.).  loxuiiance  of  its  natural  scenery ;  all  com- 

The  oonveyanee  of  these  contributions  bined  to  make  Antioch  the  best  spot  Ibr 

took  Paul,  in  compsny  with  Barnabas,  to  becoming  the  centre  of  unity  to  the  Gentile 

Jerusalem,  whence  they  shortly  alter  re-  portion  of  the  Christian  church.    It  was  well 

turned  to  Antioch,  bringing  with  them  John  that  such  a  spot  was  chosen.    Christianity 

Mark,  the  nephew  of  the  latter.  did  not  hide  itself  in  the  dark  places  of  the 

This  resort  to  Antioch  will  scarcely  fail  to  earth.    At  the  very  first  it  went  into  the 
strike  the  attentive  reader.    Why  not  remain  chief  centres  of  light    There  was   Jesus 
at  Jerusslemf    Why  seek  another  metro-  preached;   there,  where  thought  was  most 
pdlis  ?    Ths  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  active,  the  intercourses  of  men  the  greatest ; 
new  direction  that  the  gospel  was  now  taking,  there,  where  truth  only  would  have  ventured. 
For  the  difltasion  of  Christianity  among  tibe  and  truth  only  could  have  gained  a  footing. 
Jews,  no  place  so  suitable  for  head-quarters  The  church  at  Antioch,  consisting  for  the 
as  Jerusidcm ;  here  was  the  depository  of  most  part  of  converted  heathen,  resolved  to 
the  sacred  books  out  of  which  the  Messiah-  commence  the  great  work  of  evangelising  the 
ship  of  Christ  was  to  be  proved ;  here  the  world.    But  how  begin  7    What  was  to  be 
tribiss  were  found  assembled  from  sll  parts  done  ?     The  missionaiy  principle  already 
of  the  world  at  the  great  national  festivsls ;  instituted  by  Jesus,  they  resolved  to  employ. 
here  dwelt  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord  But  who  were  to  be  the  sgents  ?    There  was 
Jesus ;  and  here,  in  place,  circumstance,  and  one  man  pointed  out  before  all  others  by  his 
recollection,  were  speslung  vouchers  of  his  pre-eminent  qualifications — Paul.    Tet  it  is 
brief  but  imperishaUe  public  history.   Here,  worthy  of  remark,  Paul  had  hitherto  kept  in 
therefore,  was  the  spot  for  ths  apostolic  body  the  back-ground,  content  with  a  secondary 
to  concentrate  their  forces  in,  especially  as  rank.    Barnabas  takes  the  lead  on  all  occ*. 
the  bulk  of  them  held  that  the  way  into  the  sions.    He  is  at  the  head  of  the  Antiochian 
church  of  Christ  lay  through,  at  least,  the  church ;  introduces  Paul  to  the  apostles  at 
outer  courts  of  thst  splendid  temple,  which  Jerusalem;  fetches  him  firom  Tarsus,  and 
was  at  onee  an  emblem  of  divine  favour  and  seems  to  determine  the  course  of  the  first 
a  powerftil  argument    But  Jerusalem  and  great  missionary  journey.    In  confirmation 
Palestine  were  hatefid  in  the  minds  of  the  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
heathen.    Some  other  spot  must  be  chosen  Barnabas  takes  precedence  of  Paul — *  Bar- 
as  tibs  centre  of  the  influence  which  was  to  nabas  and  Paul' — in  the  narrative  (Acts  zL 
lead  to  their  conversion.    What  other  spot  80 ;  xiL  25 ;  xiiL  2,  7 ;  xiv.  14 ;  zv.  12, 25). 
was  there  ?    Borne  was  the  only  centre  of  This  fact  is  both  interesting  and  charao- 
unity ;  but  the  unity  was  of  a  merely  secular  teristic ;  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  man  who 
character.    A  religious  unity,  save  what  was  was  destined  to  become  so  eminent  a  bene- 
found  in  Judaism,  did  not  exist    Each  na-  factor  to  his  species,  thus  hanging  back  and 
tion,  each  city,  had  its  own  gods.    A  species  contentedly  performing  an  inferior  part ;  it 
of  religious  individuslism  universally  pre-  is  characteristic  of  true  greatness,  which  is 
vailed ;  which  had,  however,  this  advantage^  never  solicitous  about  position,  willing  to  do 
that  it  brought  wiUi  it  universal  toleration.  Ood*s  work  in  any  post  which  Providence 
Yet  this  toleration  was  only  Akc  passive  en-  may  indicate.    We  also  find  in  this  fact  what 
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might  hare  1»eeii  expected  in  the  case  of  one  towards  Christianity  hy  the  liheralising  ten- 

who  had  received  his  appointment  to  the  denoy  of  the  heathen  enltare  of  the  island, 

apostleship  at  a  late  period  and  in  a  peculiar  as  well  as  by  previous  Christian  visitors, 

manner.    Conscious  of  the  validity  of  his  Having  passed    through  the    island,  they 

eall,  he  was  the  more  willing  to  wait  quietly,  oame  to  Paphos,  a  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 

till,  in  the  course  of  things,  it  oame  to  be  ship  of  Venus,  where  the  Boman  proconsul 

spontaneously   recognised,   and    in   conse-  had  his  abode.    Sergius  Paulus  {from  whose 

qncncehe  was  put  into  Uie  position  Ibri^ich  conversion  Saul  has  been  thought  by  some 

he  felt  himself  intended  of  Ood.      Solid  to  have  taken  his  name  of  Paul)  was,  like 

claims  can  afford  to  *  bide  their  time.'    Un-  many  of  his  more  virtuous  end  thoughtftd 

due  eagerness  for  high  office  is  a  sign  of  feUow-countrymen  at  the  time,  flUed  with  a 

weakness.  strong  desire  for  a  better  form  of  faith  then 

The  time  had,  however,  arrived  when  Paul  ordinary  heathenism  offered  him.  On  this 
was  to  be  sent  forth  to  accomplish  his  great  account  he  seems  to  have  given  attention 
work.  Yes,  even  Paul  was  sent  forth.  He  to  one  of  that  degenerate  ofRqpring  of  the 
did  not  disdain  to  receive  a  commission  firom  Chaldaian  Magi  who  about  ^s  time  tra* 
the  church  at  Antioch.  This  commission,  veiled  up  and  down  as  a  species  of  spiritual 
however,  had  for  its  ssnction  the  immediate  quacks,  undertaking,  with  much  pretension 
approbation  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  Besides  and  show,  to  lead  men  to  a  profound  know- 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  there  were  other  teachers  ledge  of  divine  things,  and  so  to  satisfy  the 
in  that  church,  Simeon  Niger,  Lucius  of  earnest  yearnings  of  many  a  pure  heart. 
Cyrene,  and  Manaen,  who  had  been  brought  Sergius,  however,  had  found  littie  satisfaction 
up  with  Herod  the  tetraroh.  '  As  tiiey  mi-  in  &is  pretendei's  mysticism ;  snd  therefore, 
nistered  to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the  Holy  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  messen- 
Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Said  gers  of  the  gospel,  he  sent  for  them,  desiring 
for  the  work  wherennto  I  have  called  them,  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  The  sorcerer, 
And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed  and  fearftil  for  the  loss  of  his  prey,  offered  oppo- 
laid  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away,  sition;  when  Paul's  character  now  for  the 
So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  first  time  shone  forth  horn  its  depths,  and 
departed  unto  Seleucia,  and  trom  thence  he  took  the  position  for  which  he  was  made, 
they  safled  to  Cyprus'  (Acts  ziii.  1—4).  Elymas  was  struck  blind,  snd  the  proconsul. 

Here,  then,  begins  the  first  great  mis*  seeing  the  ease  with  which  truth  had  put 

sionaiy  tour  of  the  apostie  Paul.    Cyprus  down  falsehood,  at  onoe  became  a  Christian, 

appears  to  have  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of  After  this,  Paul,  whose  ri^t  of  precedence 

its  commencement,  not  because  of  its  prozi-  is  now  tacitly  recognised  in  the  text, '  Paul 

mity,  but  rather  as  it  had  given  birth  to  and  hu   company,'    loosed   from  Paphos. 

Barnabas,  who  might  have  wisely  judged  Thus  ends  this  important  visit  to  Cyprus, 

that  he  would  find  aid  for  the  work  of  the  With  inimitable  brevity  are  the  events  nar- 

gospel  in  his  personal  influence  and  connec*  rated— events  which  took  weeks  to  bring 

tions.    The  island  was  not  whoUy  unpre-  about,  snd  occasioned  the  greatest  movement 

pared,  for  it  had  received  visitors  fh>m  among  and  changes  in  human  hearts,  are  depicted 

those  disciples  whom    the    martyrdom  of  (for  is  not  the  striking  the  Magian  with 

Stephen  scattered  abroad  (Acts  xi.  19,  20).  blindness  painting  ?)  in  a  tew  brief  verses 

The  same  passage  of  Scripture  shows  also  (Actsxiii.  5—14). 

that  Cyprus  stood  in  dose  connection  with        From  Paphos  (a  not  oilikely  place  fbr 

the  church  at  Antioch.    If  the  latter  was  now  Elymas  to  he  found  in,  for  sorcery  is  often 

sending  to  the  Cyprians  the  message  of  tha  the  handmaid  of  licentiousness),  a   ribip 

gospel  by  the  mouths  of  such  men  as  Bama-  carried  the  missionaries  to  tiiat  coast  of  Asia 

has  and  Paul, '  men  of  Cyprus '  had,  at  an  liinor  which  lay  oppodts  the  nortii  end  of 

earlier  period,  proclaimed  the  gospel  at  An*  Cyprus.    They  landed  at  Perga,  hu  Pam- 

tioch.    We  are  thus  taught  that  the  posses-  phylia,  where  John  Msifc  left  them  to  return 

sion  of  extraordinary  power  on  the  part  of  to  Jerusalem.     Without  making  any  stay 

the  first  ambassadors  for  Christ,  did  not  here,  they  proceeded  into  the  interior  of  the 

lead  them  to  disregard  the  dictates  of  ordi-  country  and  stopped  at  Antioeih,  In  Piaidia, 

naiy  prudence,  nor  the  opportunities  and  which  must  be  carefhlly  distinguished  firom 

openings  afforded  in  the  course  of  Provi-  Antioch  before  spoken  of  in  this  essay,  which 

denee.  lay  in  Syria,  on  the  river  Orontes.    At  this 

Accompanied  by  John  Mark,  the  two  apos-  place  was  a  synagogue  of  Jews,  and  therefore 
ties  landed  in  Cyprus,  at  Salamis,  which,  as  a  spot  on  which  Paul  could  plant  his  foot, 
lying  on  the  east  of  the  island,  was  their  He  entered  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath- 
nearest  port  Here  they  preached  the  gospel  day,  and  took  his  seat.  He  was  Imown,  and 
in  the  synagogues,  a  privilege  conceded  to  invited  to  address  the  congregation.  Paul 
them  in  consequence  of  their  having  held  accordingly  delivered  a  suitiltle  address,  snp- 
the  Hebrew  faith ;  but  which  slso  betokens  porting  his  argument  firom  the  Old  Testa- 
no  smsll  degree  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  raent  He  tiered  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
the  Jews,  who  may  have  been  predisposed  God  to  his  hearers,  and  warned  them  against 
VoL  n.  X 
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Us  rejection.    The  substance  of  bis  preseh-  that  the  gods  had  paid  them  a  Yistt  in  bomaa 

log  was,  that  Jesus,  of  the  seed  of  Dayid,  fonns,  when,  oaUing  Barnabas  Jvpiter  (per- 

had  been  raised  as  a  SaTionr  unto  Israel,  bi^ps  from  some  dignity  of  peiaon)  and  Panl 

whom  the  Jews  slew,  whom  God  raised  from  ICereniy,  beeause  he  was  the  chief  speaker, 

the  dead,  and  *  by  whom  all  that  believe  are  they  made  preparations  to  oflS^r  to  them  a 

justified  from  all  things  bom  which  ye  could  sacrifice  of  oxen.    Hearing  of  Ais,  the  apos- 

not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Xosas.*    The  ties  mshed  into  the  midst  of  them,  and,  after 

Jews  having  left  the  place  appai«ntly  little  the  Eastern  custom,  tearing  their  eloifaea  in 


impressed,  the  Gentile  converu  to  Judaism  sign  of  slmost  frantio  displeasnre,  with 
besought  IPaol  to  preach  again.    When  also  enlty  rastBainad  them  from  their  idcrfatroos 
the  meeting  had  broken  up,  many  of  the  intent    Afker  Panl  had  spoken,  in  all  the 
Jews  and  religious  proselytes  followed  Panl  fervour  of  his  offended  sense  of  religion,  » 
and   Bamabaa,    who,   speaking    to    them,  brief  but  beantiltal  speech,  which  must  ever 
persuaded  them  to  remain  in  the  grace  of  remain  among  the  most  impressive  passsges 
God.    The  next  eabbath-day  came  almost  of  eloquence,  vindicating  from  Mae  or  exag- 
the  whole  city  together  to  hear  the  word  ot  gerated  imputations  that  system  of  religibn 
God.    This  excitem«nt  filled  the  unbelieving  in  whidi  the  speaker  had  been  bom,  trainedt 
Jews  with  envy,  and  they  employed  all  their  and  so  prepared  for  his  lofty  olBce, — in  the 
power  against  the  apeailes,  *  contradicting  true  spirit  of  that  fetioism  which  punishes 
and  blaspheming.'    This  outrage  induced  Ihe  idol  which  it  has  just  worshipped,  these 
Paul  to  dedaie  that  he  turned  from  them  to  poor  ignorant  Lystrans,  having  been  stirred 
the  Gentiles,  who  vers  gratified  at  this,  and  up  by  bigotsd  Jews  from  Antioeh  and  leo- 
msny  became  oonverta.    To  aneh  an  extent  ninra,  Ml  on  Paul,  stoned  him,  and,  drag- 
did  the  enthusisam  prevail,  that  the  word  of  ging  him  out  of  the  city,  left  him  for  dead, 
the  Lord  was  published  throughout  ail  that  The  apostle,  however,  recovered,  and,  with 
regiim.    This  sneoess  only  embittered  the  characteristic  promptitude,  departed  next  day 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  who,  wickedly  appealing  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe,  and  when  they  had 
to  the  passions  ol  unenlightened  women  preached  the  gospel  in  that  eity  and  had 
high  in  station,  and  by  them  probably  mov*  taught  many,  they  letumed  again  to  Lystra 
ing  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  raised  a  per*  and  Iconinm  and  Antioeh,  confirming  the 
secution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,   and  souls  of  the  disdfies,  exhorting  them  to  eon- 
expelled  them  firom  their  coasts.    Notwith-  tinue  in  the  faith,  and  that '  we  most  tlirongh 
standing  this  stom,  the  disciples  were  filled  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
with  joy  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  the  God.'    Intending  now  to  return   to   their 
great  work  was  going  forward,  and  they  fait  head-quarters  at  Antioeh  in  Syria,  they  ap- 
the  sweet  iniuenae  of  it  in  their  own  hearts  pointed  eldMS  in  the  churdieB  for  the  edifl- 
(Acts  xiiL  14, 1^9.).  cation  of  the  flooks,  and,  commending  the 
Proceeding  northwards,  and  striking  more  disci|des  to  the  blessing  of  God,  they  passed 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  they  arrived  through  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  and  preach- 
at  leonium,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  ing  in  Perga,  where  they  do  not  appear  to 
distinguished  capital  of  liyeaonia,  when  dm  have  preached  as  they  went,  they  proceeded 
Jewish  religion  had  found  aceeptanoe  among  to  Attaha,  the  seaport  to  Perga,  on   the 
the  heathen,  who  in  consequence  resorted  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.    In  the  baibour 
in  great  number  to  the  synagogue  on  the  of  this  place  they  took  ship  for  Antioeh. 
sabbath.     To  them,  in  common  with  the  Having  arrived  here,  they  reported  to  the 
Jews,  our  missionaries  prsaohed  the  gospel,  ehureh  by  whom  they  had  been  deputed  taSL 
and  they  were  rewarded  with  ample  auecess.  information  Mgarding  their  eflbrts  and  the 
The  unbelieving  Jews,  however,  aasooiating  attendsnt  success,  with  joy  and  gratitude  to 
themselves  with  the  Gentiles,  raised  a  tu-  the  God  of  grace  and  love.     With  especial 
mult     Two  parties  were  formed,   but  such  thankfulness  did  they  mention   that   their 
was   the  violence  of  their  opponents,  tfiat  preaching  had  been  made  a  blessing  in  the 
Panl  and  Barnabas,  though  they  had  eon-  conversiim  of  not  only  Jews  but  Gentiles, 
firmed  their  preaching  with  signs  and  won-  Thus  terminated  Paul's  first  apostoUc  mis- 
ders,  were  omnpeUed  to  fly  precipitately  to  sion.    His  labours  snd  his  sufferings  seem 
Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia,  where,  to  have  required  the  heeling  hand  of  repose 
M  well  as  m  the  surrounding  region,  they  and  the  balm  of  Christian  feUowship,  fbr  he 
failed  not  to  preach  the  word  of  God  (Acts  quietly  abode  a  long  time  with  the  disciples 

XIV.  1—7)^ ^  Antioeh  (Acts  xiv.). 

S.  ^!^  T      I     *PP«««  to  have   lain  The  great  question  of  the  day  now  took 

T^!!'!t?w.';2^T'J^H'^*^'  1^^  Pl*««  P»«l.  ^  «>»P«y  ^th  BamabM,  to  Jem- 

r^whof^«tl^^5^''*'''*i'**^*^-  ~1«'^-      Judaicd    Christianity,  having  in- 

TL™drh^^?^T^  ""^  ^'  ^*«l-  ^^^  to  activity  snd  influ^ce,  h«l*sent 

^able  to  use  his  feet,  the  igno«nt  Ld '«'?  r^^'i  circumcision  as  a  prehminsry  step  to 

perstitious  native,    immediltely'l^rj-  ^^I'S  Wn'don^^y^^^^^^ 
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«nd0r  the  anthori^  and  gaidanoe  of  tha 
•hmoli  at  Antiooh.  It  waa  no  aaay  thing 
iw  ^b»  geapal  to  free  ilaelf  from  tfaa  aofda 
bj  niuah  in  ita  hirth  it  waa  bonnd  to  ind*- 
lam.  It  waa  no  aaay  watk  §ot  Paul,  the 
ahampion  of  a  nnlrenal  €hriatiamtj,  to 
giw  aftet  to  tha  oo—faahanaiva  viewa  and 
^in^mitMi  ayapaidiiea  of  hia  enlightened 
mind.  He  had  endued  peneentiom  from 
mihaiirring  Java  and  ontntoared  heathana ; 
ha  waa  aow  miA^/iot  to  oppoaitioii  in  tha 
aame  gieat  eanse  from  the  aame  oamal 
atata  af  mind,  aa  npreaantod  and  enlbieed 
hybtalhnn  who  warn  dear  in  tin  Loid.  He 
pflmeeiBad,  howavary  and  tha  goepel  beeame 
free  aa  the  light  and  diflhaed  like  4he  aic, 
agieeaUy  to  die  wiahee  of  ita  Aalfaor,  who 
hade  it  to  he  praaahad  to  erary  otealaie.  It 
may,  indeed,  seem  a  little  strange  that  the 
ohnrah  at  Jeiwaalani  ahonld  have  adhered  to 
their  aaiMW  interpretation,  when  the  oem- 
mand  of  the  fiaivionr  waa  ao  explicit;  and 
their  pexaiaienee  in  the  Jewiah  view  haa 
indoeed  eome  lawign  eritiea  to  deny  that 
tito  wmda  to  whioh  we  have  juat  refened 
(Matthew  xzriii.  19,  20)  were  delivered  by 
Jesna.  Bnt  thia  denial  ia  only  the  ramovid 
of  one  4ifl<adtf  by  tito  anhatttntion  of  a 
greater.  If  llw  worda  fdl  not  from  the  lipa 
of  Jeana,  we  haeeno  hialety  in  the  New  Tea- 
tament,  hvt  a  man  ooHeotiott  of  traditiona, 
inventionay  and  frdilea»  of  wliioh  each  oom- 
mentator  magr  amfra  what  ha  wiU.  The  troth 
ia,  that  the  team  '  all  nadenay'  which  aoonda 
ao  wide  in  ito  ia^KUt  to  aa,  may  bear  a 
meaning  that  reatricta  ita  application  to 
the  vafiona  poKiona  of  the  great  Jewiah 
paofde  diatribmad  Aver  Palee^ne  and  die- 
peaaed  thaoQ^ont  the  wmU.  No^  area  if 
the  worda  ace  taken  aa  eqpivalaat  to  oor 
phnae  «aU  the  world/  did  it  fbUow  that  the 
admiasiaft  into  the  new*  waa  net  to  he 
thfoogh  the  old  atata  of  privyege.  It  wae 
not,  with  their  prapoaaaaatona,  very  easy  for 
Jawa  to  amid  thii^ing  that  the  temple  wae 
at  least  the  portico  to  the  Chriatian  chuch. 
Whence  Me  may  learn  hew  diffionlt  it  ia  to 
make  a  savelatlon  by  mace  words,  aa  well  aa 
how  naeeaaary  it  ia  diet  aievalaEtion  by  worda 
ahoald  be  iluatiated  and  aspplemented  by 
a  icvelatioD  by  freta,  and  that  Rpovidanee 
ahonldeompletewhatauraelabegina.  Sqn^ 
ly  ia  it  ohviona  that  nan's  intelligenee  mnat 
be  at  die  bottom  of  the  whole ;  at  once  the 
recipient  of  light,  ita  iateipretar  and  jadge. 
Xhcae  aeveml  aouroea  of  information  are 
not  hoatUe  and  cooAicting,  but  niniatering 
aervaata  of  the  one  God,  the  Creator,  Ea« 
tightener,  and  Sanclifier  ^  mankind,  the 
neglect  or  disparagement  of  any  oaa  of 
which  ia  aa  impiona  aa  it  ia  fooliah. 

In  Jemaalem,  however^  Panl  mnat  have 
regarded  the  qoestioa  to  be  settled  by  the 
ooonoil  (A.  D.  62)  aa  in  one  light  involving 
the  approval  or  the  condemnation  of  all  that 
he  had  done  in  hia  meent  miaaionary  lour. 


This  view  must  also  have  pieeentaa  itaelf  to 
the  minds  of  the  aaaeaaora.  And  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  narrated  what  miraelce  and 
wondera  Qod  had  wvonght  among  the  OentUes 
by  them  (Acta  zvL  i2),  they  oonld  not  fail  to 
came  to  a  eonelaaion  mora  or  leaa  fii*OQr> 
able  to  Paul'a  viewa,  atherwiae  they  woald 
hapva  appeered  to  fight  agamat  Ood.  Paol 
had,  in  troth,  pat  tibe  qnaation  to  the  test  of 
fact  He  had  aaked  aa  anawar  from  Provi* 
danae.  The  repty,  and  theraloce  the  epoe- 
toiie  decieum,  waa  in  hia  iMoor. 

We  do  net  by  theae  remarka  Intend  to 
imply  duat  Paal  had  any  doubts  of  hia  own 
view,  or  any  idea  of  makiag  hia  adhtnenm 
to  it  dependant  in  any  dagaae  en  the  reet  of 
the  apoatlaa.  He  speaka,  in  the  atfiannt  he 
haa  himaelf  g&ean  (OaL  ii.),  ht  tanas  too 
positiw  and  decided  for  anah  a  aappositian 
to  he  entertained.  Fall  of  connctioa  and 
oonfidence  himaaif,  ha  want  to 
'  by  savelatton,'  in  order  to  oommnnsBate 
viewa  to  odiera ;  for  whieh  parpoae  he 
of  oanrae  glad  to  carry  with  him  and  employ 
the  moot  waighty  eonsideratioaa. 

The  deeiaicn  of  tha  council  took  a  m^ 
diam  oonrto.  It  attowed  tha  gaapel  to  be 
paeaohed  to  tiie  Oentilea,  but  not  oncon* 
ly.  And  the  oenditiana  it  impoaed 
not  eompliance  with  eimnraoiaion,  or 
of  tha  aynagogoe  weishqi,  hot 
only  Onae  seqoiramenta  which  wete  oaa* 
tonaarily  made  ef  eonverta  from  headianiara, 
and  had  a  diraatly  praetioal  tendency  :*-I. 
ahataining  from  aaaata  offered  to  idoto,  die 
nee  of  v^hiah  was  a  participation  in  idola* 
ti7$  U.  abataiaing  from  Uood  and  from 
dUnga  atmagled,  the  ue  of  which  weald 
atill  aever  iiaathen  from  Jewiah  eonverta, 
aince  the  latter,  having  foom  ehildheod 
avoided,  wan  fiDaim  their  fMinga  atill  forced 
to aKrid  anoh  food;  and.  III. abataining  from 
foniiaation«  to  which  heathana  had  been 
aeonalomad  even  in  tiie  oecamoaiea  of  their 
womhip^  whieh  had  become  a  reeogniaed 
token  of  idolatry,  and  from  which  morality 
and  leUgion  aammanded  every  man  to  keep 
himaelf  puie. 

All  that  waa  eaaantial  Panl  had  now  gained 
on  behalf  of  hia  nnivaraal  goapeL  Nothing 
more  could  he  reqinire  than  that  the  fotare 
eonrae  of  the  anthoritiea  of  the  ehnreh 
ahonld  be  regnlaled  by  the  spirit  and  tcn- 
dcBcy  of  thia  deeraa.  Glad,  dierefom,  waa 
he  to  return  to  Antkxdi,  aooompanied  by 
Bamabaa  and  by  Jndaa  Baraabaa  and  Silaa, 
'  chief  men  among  the  hmthran,'  who,  in 
bearing  witneaa  to  what  had  taken  place  in 
Jemealem,  would  atraagthcn  Panl's  handa 
in  his  own  pecaiiar  ephere  of  influence. 
Some  time,  therafore,  did  he  again  apend  in 
Antioch,  teaching  and  preachhig  tike  word 
of  die  Lord. 

Paul,  hoewver,  now  began  to  entertain 
thoagbta  of  entering  on  a  vrider  aphera 
of    opasationa    m    ku   sacead 
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tour.  But  who  was  to  be  his  companion  7 
lie  invited  Barnabas  to  join  litm.  Barna- 
bas proposed  to  take  John  MariL  Paul 
objected,  on  the  ground,  apparently,  that 
John  had  *  departed  from  them  from  Pam< 
phylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work* 
(Acts  xvi.  38).  This,  which  looks  like  mi- 
manly  fear  on  the  part  of  John,  was  in  itself 
a  very  sufficient  reason  for  Paol's  refusal : 
bat  if  for  Paul's  refusal,  also  for  the  acqui- 
escence of  Barnabas.  And  the  contention 
was  very  sharp  between  them.  If  Barnabas 
was  actuated  by  regard  for  his  nephew,  Paul, 
probably,  wu  not  entirely  satisfied  with  Bai^ 
nabas  himself.  His  strictly  Jewish  culture 
might  have  inclined  him  to  interpret  the 
decree  of  the  apostles  less  favourably  for  the 
▼lews  of  Paul,  who  was  most  unwilling  to 
place  the  slightest  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  And  pro- 
bably the  leal  of  Barnabas  had  been  less 
warm  than  Paul  had  desired,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  rage  of  the  Judaisers  in  the  previous 
tour  had  spared  Barnabas,  and  been  diieeted 
against  Paul  (Actsxiv.  19).  If,  however,  we 
are  warranted  in  referring  to  this  period  the 
visit  of  Peter  to  Andoch  (Gal.  ii.  11),  and 
the  kind  of  re-action  in  favour  of  Jewish 
prejudices  which  took  place  there,  then 
dearly  Uie  ehief  ground  of  this  misunder- 
standing lay  in  the  deviation  of  Barnabas 
from  the  type  of  Pauline  Christianity;  for 
Paul  expressly  says,  *  Bsmabas  also  was 
carried  away  with  Uieir  dissimulation'  (18). 
It  must,  however,  in  justice  to  the  apostle, 
be  added,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
retained  any  feeling  adverse  to  either  Bar- 
nabas or  Mark,  both  of  whom  he  afterwards 
mentions  favourably  in  his  letters  (1  Cor. 
ix.  6.  Col.  iv.  10). 

The  route  which  the  apostle  pursued  was 
not  left  to  chsnce.  He  appears  to  have  in 
all  cases  carefully  considered  whither  he 
should  direct  his  steps.  The  reasons  by 
whieh  he  was  actuated  are  now  for  the  most 
part  lost  One,  of  a  general  nature,  was  to 
avoid  interfering  with  the  spheres  of  others 
(fiom.  XV.  20.  2  Cor.  x.  16).  Another  was 
derived  from  the  distinct  and  emphatie  man* 
ner  in  which  the  gospel  of  the  nncircumoi- 
slon  had  been  committed  to  him  at  the 
Jerusalem  council  (Galatians  ii  9).  The 
churches,  too,  whieh  he  had  in  his  first  tour 
planted  would  need  confirmation.  These 
considerations  combined  to  induqe  him  to 
employ  the  words,  *Let  us  go  again,  and 
visit  our  brethren  in  every  city  where  we 
have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
see  how  they  do'  (Acte  xv.  86).  Accord- 
ingly, taking  Silas,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  had  just  before  come  with  him  from 
Jerusalem,  and  being  recommended  by 
the  brethren  in  Antioch,  *  he  went  through 
Syria  and  Cllicia,  confirming  the  churches.' 
The  details  given  in  tibe  history  are  here 
scanty.    The  reader  is  left  to  supply  from 


the  general  statement  just  given,  and 
what  he  knows  of  Paul's  first  journey,  the 
particular  spote  which  the  apostle  visited. 
At  one  place,  however,  there  ooeurred  an 
event  too  important  to  be  omitted.  At 
Lystra  a  young  disciple,  named  Timothy, 
was  so  strongly  recommended  to  his  notie* 
by  the  church,  and  so  approved  himself  to 
Paul  by  his  good  qualities,  that  he  saw  in 
him  at  once  a  fellow-worker,  and  induced 
him  to  leave  all  in  order  to  fbllow  Christ 
(Acte  XV.  1). 

It  is  very  interesting,  as  mie  parsnes  this 
important  narrative  under  the  gpiidanee  of 
the  Scriptures,  to  see  how  facte  ineidentally 
and  (for  the  moment)  unexpectedly  present 
themselves,  which,  mentioned  as  they  are  in 
a  brevity  of  the  barest  kind,  are  neverthe^ 
less  indispensable  to  one's  conoeption  of 
the  gospel  as  it  is,  and  to  the  satisfaotion 
of  ite  historical  conditions.  Thus  does  the 
celebrated  Timothy  offer  himself  here,  in  « 
small  church  on  an  unknown  land,  sll  un- 
prepared and  almost  slone,  in  a  manner 
which  first  surprises  and  then  gratifies  the 
mind. 

Accompanied  now  by  SUas  and  Timothy. 
Paul  went  through  the  eities  of  this  region, 
delivering  to  them  the  apostolio  decrees  to 
keep.  This  communication  seems  to  have 
had  a  good  eShot.  It  strengthened  believ- 
ers ;  it  conduced  to  the  oonyersion  of  unbe- 
lievers. For  Paul  now  acted  with  the  mo- 
mentum, not  merely  of  his  own  character 
and  ot  the  Antioohian  eommuni^,  but  of 
the  whole  church. 

Lystra  had  been  the  extreme  limit  of 
Paul's  former  journey.  Whither,  having  now 
reached  this,  (iiould  he  bend  his  steps  7  New 
ground  was  to  be  occupied — but  what  ? 
Three  dissimilar  eiroles  presented  them- 
selves. One  comprised  the  interior  as  fu- 
ss the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  whieh  the 
Shemittc,  particularly  the  Syrian  tongue, 
prevailed.  Another  circle  embraced  die 
Asiatic  coast  —  Thrace,  Maeedon,  Greece, 
the  islands,  or  that  country  which  was 
washed  by  the  Mgenn  sea.  The  Greek 
tongue  and  Grecian  manners  were  here  pre- 
dominant To  the  third  circle  belonged  the 
countries  of  Asia  Minor  which  lay  on  the  south 
of  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  dissimilar  origin  and  speech,  yet 
iriiich,  in  addition  to  tiheir  vernacular,  for 
the  most  part  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
By  means  of  the  Black  sea  and  oommeroial 
roads,  this  oirole  stood  in  connection  with 
the  first,  with  which  it  was  still  more  united 
by  the  oommon  use  of  Greek.  Lystra,  lying 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Asiatic  penin- 
sula, was  a  central  point  for  these  three  dis- 
tricts, into  either  of  which  one  resident  there 
might  readily  pass.  The  commercial  roads 
which  ran  through  Lystra  bound  together, 
the  southern  with  the  northern  countries,  the 
HediteiTKnean  with  tiie  Black  sea.  This  cir- 
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eamsiaaoo  appears  to  haye  determined  the  defence  of  liberty,  wae  the  first  Earopean 
apostle's   mind.     Accordingly,  he  took   a  city  in  which  the  apostle  to  the  heathen 
northern  eoorse.    He  visited  Phrygia,  and  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  spiritual  free- 
then  Oalatia.    Bnt  Paul  was  not  at  his  ease,  dom,  the  victory  of  the  cross,  and  the  for- 
In  Qalatia  he  suffered  under  an  infirmity  of  giveness  of  sins.    Important  day  for  Europe 
the  flesh,  a  temptation  for  whieh  his  hearers  and  the  world ! — yet  all  remembrance  of  it 
did  not  despise  nor  rcrjeot  him,  bnt  rather  has  perished,  and  we  inconsistently  do  all 
received  him  as  an  angel  of  Ood,  as  Christ  we  can  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  bloody 
Jesus  (Gai.  iv.  J  8,  14).    The  wdent  wel-  battle,  which,  though  not  least  in  the  annals 
come  and  unsparing  kindness  of  the  Oala-  of  direful  war,  yet  bears  no  comparison  with 
tlans  (15)  did  not  long  detain  him.     He  the  great  epoch  to  whieh  our  history  has 
may  have  found  the  soil  unprepared.    He  thus   brought  us.     Had   Paul's  principles 
may  have  taken  a  wrong  direction.     He  is,  prevailed  at  Bome,  Caesar  would  never  have 
however,  expressly  forbidden  of  the  Holy  aimed   at  sovereignty,  Brutus  would  have 
Spirit  to  preach  the  word  of  Ood  in  Asia  been  spared  the  guilt  of  assassination,  and 
(Asia  Proper).    He  then  directed  his  steps  thousands   had    remained   uncontaminated 
to  Bithynia,  but  was  hindered  by  the  SpiriL  with   vice,   unoonvulsed   with    passion,  at 
Turning  back,  he  passed  through  Mysia  to  peace  in  their  homes,  the  benefactors  in- 
Troy,  rendered  so  celebrated    by  Homer,  stead  of  the  destroyers  of  their  country. 
Here  at  length  a  providential  opening  was  Alas !  that  after  those  principles  have  been 
given.     At  Troy,  which  was  an   ordinary  in  the  world  for  eighteen  centuries,  so  much 
place  of  passage  for  persons  travelling  into  of  the  same  spirit  should  remain  rife  and 
Europe,  Paul  saw  himself  in  a  dream,  in-  active  amongst  us,  which  made  Rome  a  den 
vited  over  into  Macedonia,  and,  recognising  of  thieves,  and  Philippi  a  scene  of  blood ! 
therein  the  will  of  heaven,  took  ship  without        Here  Paul  laboured  for  seversl  days  with 
delay,  in  order  to  cross  over  the  north-east-  marked  success,  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
em  comer  of  the  JEgean  sea  (the  Helles-  Christian  church.    Special  mention  is  made 
pont),  and  set  his  foot  on  the  firm  land  of  of  Lydia  of  Thyatira,  whom  Paul  converted, 
Europe,  passing  on  his  way  the  island  of  and  who  manifested  a   hearty  hospitality 
Samothrace,  where  probably  the  first  night  towards  her  spiritual  friend.    The  heathen, 
was  spent    The  next  day  brought  him  to  however,  alarmed  at  what  Paul  was  effecting, 
Neapolis,  on  the  Strymonio  gull    He  then  devified  a  stratagem  which  too  well  answered 
took  a  journey  of  twelve  miles,  and  reached  their  purpose.      Aided  by  the  priests   of 
Philippi.  Apollo,  they  set  a  damsel,  who  pretended  to 
At  Troas,  Paul  appears  to  have  been  joined  be  inspired  of  the  god,  to  follow  the  apostle 
by  Luke,  the  historian  of  the  Acts ;  for  while  whithersoever  he  went,  mocking  him  and  the 
speaking  of  the  vision  that  the  apostle  had  great  message  he  bore.    By  the  exertion  of 
there,  the  narrator  of  a  sudden  uses  the  first  his  divine  power,  Paul  vanquished  the  evil 
person  plural;  thus — *And  alter  he  had  seen  spirit,  and  left  the  girl  useless  on  her  mas- 
the  vision,  immediately  im  endeavoured   to  ters'  hands.    Enraged   at  this  unforeseen 
go  into  Macedonia'  (Acts  xvi.  10).     The  issue,  and  indignant  at  the  loss  of  the  gains 
writer  thus  makes  himself  one  of  Paul's  which  the  imposture  had  brought  them,  they 
company ;  and  as  Luke  was  the  writer  of  raised  the  whole  city,  and  caused  Paul  and 
the  book  of  Acts,  which  is  only  a  continna-  Silas  to  be  cast  into  prison.    In  no  way  de- 
tion  of  his  Gospel,  we  mark  this  as  the  spot  jected,  these  holy  men  were  passing  the 
where  Luke  joined  PauL    The  incidental  night  in  singing  praises  to  God,  to  the  aston- 
and  cursory  manner  in  which  this  change  to  ishment  of  ttteir  fellow-prisoners,  when  of  a 
the  first  person  plural  is  made,  shows  how  sudden  an  earthquake  shook  the  prison  to  its 
inartificial  is  this  composition — the  book  of  foundations,  and  set  them  free.  If  the  divine 
Acts — thereby  conciliating  our  confidence ;  voice  is  often  still  and  small,  it  sometimes 
and  may  probably  justify  the  assertion  that  is   heard  also  in  the   earthquake  and  the 
in  that  book  we  have  die  first  rough  and  storm.     So  did  it  come  to  the  gaoler  at 
unfinished  sketch  which  Luke  made,  piece  Philippi,  who,  driven  by  terror  to  the  feet  of 
by  piece,  in  the  course  of  his  travels ;  a  kind  Paul,  was  converted  to  Jesus  Christ    And 
of  composition  whieh  gains  in  trustworthi-  now,  when  the  light  of  returning  day  had  let 
uess  far  more  than  it  loses  in  finish.  the  Philippians  see  how  imminent   their 
Luke  does  not  appear  to  have  now  re-  danger  had  been,  and  how  extraordinary  the 
mained  long  with  Paul,  and  was  probably  rescue  of  Paul  and  Silas,  they  began  to  wish 
left   behind  at   Philippi,   perhaps   for   the     their  city  well  quit  of  these  mysterious  per- 
strengthening  and  edification  of  the  disci-     sonages.    But  Paul,  determined  that  they 
pies.     Certainly  the  narrative,  in  the  seven-     should  know  tha  fall  extent  of  their  mis- 
teenth  chapter,  resumes  the  ordinary  style     conduct,  gave  for  a  reply, '  They  have  beaten 
of  history — *  Now,  when  they  had  passed.'         us  openly,  uncondemned,   being  Romans, 
Philippi,  the  same  place  at  which,  some     and  have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now  do 
*  three  generations  before  (A.  C.  42),  the  last     they  thrust  us  out  privily?    Nay,  verily; 
of  the  Romans,  Brutus,  perished  fighting  in     but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us 
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<mt'    TIm  offlcen,  in  eonMqnenoe,  •lanned  54L    Bnt  as  h*  ivmained  aMoly  tmo 

«l  hearing  they  wan  Bomans,  haatentd  to  (Acta  xriii  11,  18)  in  the  place,  anc  foaad 

enlraat  them  to  depart  (Aets  xtL).  theee  persons  theie  already,  wbe  moal  here 

Alter  his  deUveraaoe,  Paul,  taking  a  eootse  repaired  Mme  time  t*  sepair  froas  Rome  to 

to  the  8eotb-west,eaiBe  to  the  maritime  city  ef  Oerinth,  we  eannot  mnoh  eir  If  we  j^a^e 

Amphipolis;  thenoe,  keeping  the  same  direo*  Paul's  oooiin^  at  the  latter  ewl  of  ftl  A.D. 

tioB,  he  viuted  Apollonia.  After  this,  crossing  or  the  beghming  of  02  A.1X  (Aeis  zvfK.  I — 

the  eowntry,  be  resched  Thessalonica,  where  11).     In  Oeiindi  the  aposHe  had  mii^ 

was  a  synsgogoe  of  the  Jews,  and  where  he  trooble,  bat  was  in  a  maasare  preteeted  by 

founded  a  ehnrob,  composed  of  Jews  and  tho  indiibrNioe  of  Oallie^  wbo^  aa  dep«My 

converted  Qreeks.    Bnt  here  his  old  ene-  of  Acbaia,  resided  in  that  eity. 
mies,  ths  nnbeliering  Jews,  raised  a  tnmnh.        At  lengdi,  quitting  Corinth  by  Cenebrea, 

undsf  a  charge  of  imioTatioii  and  sedition,  its  eastern  port,  and  attended  by  Priscllla 

so  that  Jaseo,  Paul's  host,  was  obliged  to  sad  Aqnila,  Pan!  sailed  to  Ephesns  in  Asia 

ghra  seendty,  and  the  disciples  fomnd  it  pm-  Minor,  whence,  harring  preached  there,  1m, 

dent  la  aend  Paul  and  8Uas  away  by  night,  contrary  to  the  entreatieB  of  flrtends,  hasted 

after  they  had  lemafaied  then  about  three  away,  solieitoos  to  keep  the  approaehiny 

weekSb    Their  destination  was  Bona,  on  the  ftast  (probably  the  Passover)  at  JemsatoM, 

mainland,  not  far  ftoa  Pella,  at  die  foot  of  promising  to  ntoni  (xhL  1)  to  them.    Ae- 

Mount  finrnins.    Among  the  Jewish  inha-  oordingly,  sailing  fipom  Ephesns,  he  pro- 

bitaats  of  this  plaea  Paul  found  a  better  seeded  to  Gmsarea,  where  he  disembarked 

spirit;   they  wan  willing  to  hear,  and,  in  went  to  Jerusalem,    sakrted  the  bdievera 

Older  to  judge  aright,  wen  diligent  in  the  then,  and  then  set  off  for  his  own  head- 

investigatioa  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.    In  quarten  at  Anttoeh;  tfras  termtedittg  bin 

consequence  a  considerable  church  was  hen  second  great  apostolic  prognss. 
foroMd;    sod  all  things  wsn  proceeding        After  remaining  in  ^tioeh  Jbr  some  Ifana^ 

satisftictorily,  when  rome  of  the  iU-dispooed  Paul  left  that  eity,  which  he  probaUy  never 

Jews  of  Thessalonisa  mads  their  appearance,  entered  again,  to  proceed  on  his  thM  sin- 

and  stirrsd  up  the  people,  so  that  Paul  was  rimuny  tour.    Of  this  undertaking,,  however, 

obligsd  to  ban  recourse  to  flight    Anxious^  our  information  is  smaQ  and  defective,  serr* 

however,  that  the  good  seed  he  had  town  in  ing  to  ezempliiy  how  hnpeifoet  are  die  early 

good  ground  should  not  perish,  hs  left  in  and  only  anthentie  chronicles  of  the  chnreli. 

Bena  Sdas  snd  Timothy.  Paul,  however,  began  by  nvisitiag  the  former 

Paul's  friendly  attendants,  proceeding  to  scene  of  his  laboun  in  Asia  Minor,  going 

the  wa-Mde,  took  ship,  and,  bringing  him-  over  the  country  ci  GslMla  and  Phrygia  in 

down  the  wesCen  part  of  the  fgean  wa»  order,  strengthening  sB  tte  dlsdples  (Aets 

conducted  him  to  AthenSi    Ths  spostle,  m  xviM.  99).    Having  passed  throu^^  the  mon 

thus  proceeding  to  the  gnat  oapital  of  arts  norftiefn  parts,  he  took  a  wuth- western 

and  litsntun,  diowed  that  he  courted  the  course,  and,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  came 

light.    Not,  howenr,  without  smotften  did  to  Bphesus  (xiK.  I),  when  he  spent  two 

he  contemplate  being  alone  in  that  renowned  yean  and  three  monihe  (8,  10)  m  varioua 

and  hostile  spot,  and  thenfon,  en  he  dio-  laboun  for  the  apnad  of  die  gospel,  which 

missed  his  friends,  he  charged  them  to  send  wen  crowned  widt  such  sueeess  that  idoiatxy 

Slhw  and  Timotheus  to  him  with  all  speed.  seemed  almost  to  totter.    He  communieated 

The  apoade'a  manly  bearing  and  eloquent  to  believen  dkc  gift  of  tongues ;   disputed 

discourse  in  the  city  of  Minerva  an  too  well  for  the  space  of  thne  mondis  in  the  syna- 

koown  to  requin  any  detail  or  illustration  m  geg«e;  transfemd  his  Instraetions  to   the 

this  generd  summary  (Aets  xvii).     Paul's  gladiatorisl  school  of  the  heathen  Tyrannus ; 

public  appearance,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  had  for  his  anditon  men  ftom  all  parts  of 

£?     ^*^»,^'^  **•  '^*'*^  ■*  Athens  for  Asia,  bodi  Jews  and  Greeks;  wrought  special 

8das  snd  Timothy  (16),  the  latter  of  whom  miracles  on  the  aick  and  the  lonade;  put 

seems  to  havs  joined  hfan  then,  and  hence  to  shaaw  Jewish  cheats,  who  boro  the  name 

been  s^t  to  Thessaloniea,  for  the  purpose  and  performed  the  tricks  of  exonists ;  and 

of  estabhshing  snd  comforting  the  chunh  flndly,  and  most  of  all,  caused  pagan  deidera 

"*  *!*  ^^^  ^^  ^T'  *"•  V'  te  the  black  arts  of  dieir  own  accord  to  bring 

-.^IS  VpoT^IIIi.kIS.S'!^  J?  '°''*^  «^  «d  ^"«  *^*^  ^"^^"^  ^«**«"'  «*»^™s,  and 

2J!r2 J  'JJJSt.  !?l  Oormth,  when  amutets,  beforo  the  eyes  of  the  public.    A 

Sl^/^Zi  iTir"*  ^  *"» ''om  Mace-  eommodon,  however,  was  at  hsSid.     Hea. 

«i^  C^«S2    r  J?T  "*'  *•  Thessalo.  thenism  would  not  passively  endun  these 

rA^^Sl!!5.?AlLlHT°??^  r^T!?'-    Inten.tandd.elo.eoflucngave 

9)      la  Corioth  Pml   )<  '*  "■  **°  "*  xipenbtion,  and  eaoMd  so  great  an 

Pri««!I.,  drirm  from   Bom.  ^  «^"  JT*  '''"  ^  "?•    Whence  he  proceeds!  to  »is.t 

who  di«l  A.D.  84.    Thii  flxM  «..  5°*"'  *•"  '^^^^  •>•  *•*  foanded  in  Earope, 

Pmr.  urinl  .tRArintk..^^     "  "'•"  of  Uking  btt   noithem    tod  then  sonthem 

P«I.«nT.l«ConiithiiiteoedenaytoA.D.  One^    In  the  lirtter  (Aehai.)  he  nrndned 
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time  moatfas,  and  then  was  about  to  sail  to  the  partioolarity  and  ezaetness  of  an  eje 

Syria,  when  a  plot  formed  against  him  on  witnesa.    Frotn  Tyre,  where,  finding  dis- 

the  part  of  some  Jews  induced  him  to  go  ciples,  Paul  tarried  seven  daye,  and  was 

baek  to  Macedonia.    As  he  returned  he  took  urgently  entreated  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 

up  Luke  at  Philippi,  who  hers  agahn  entera  the  missionary  band  sailed  along  the  coast 

tha  narrative  with  the  word  «t  (zx.  0).  The  to  Ptolemais  (St.  John  d'Aorv),  and  thence 

readeor  will  remember  that  Luke  had  been  to  Gssarea.     In  tins  place  they  took  up 

left  by  Paal  on  hia  prerious  journey  «i  this  their  abode  in  the  bonee  of  Philip  the  evan- 

same  place,  where  he  sppears  to  hare  spent  gelist.    While  they  tarried  there  many  daye, 

the  interval  ia  oommnnioating  religious  iO'  there  eame  from  Judea  a  prophet  named 


struetion.    The  reaaon  of  LukeTs  having,  in  Agabas,  who,  after  the  ancient  prophetic 

prcferenee  to  others,  been  stationed  in  thia  manner  of  teaching  by  visible  signs,  took 

place,  may  probably  be  found  in  the  fact,  Panl'a  girdle  and  bound  his  own  hands  and 

that  he  had  already  taken  part  in  the  work  feet,  foretdling  that  its  owner  would  be 

of  teaching  there  (xvi.  18).    Luke,  the  Oen-  delivered  a  oaptive  to  the  Gentiles.    On  this 

tile,  would  too  be  the  more  aoeeptable  to  the  his  eonpsaions  beeought  him  not  to  go  to 


brethren  there,  who  were  all  Gentile  converts;  Jerusalem.    *  What,  mean  ye,'  was  his  reply, 

while  on  the  ether  head,  if  he  was  a  Gentile,  '  to  break  my  heart  by  your  weeping  t    I  am 

ae  we  suppose,  then,  net  being  qualiflsd  fbr  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  idso  to  die 

admission  into  the  Jewish  synagogues,  he  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 

could  not,  on  that  account,  have  been  Paul'a  They  obtained  cairiages  and  went  up  to 

privileged  attendant,  an   oAoe  which  was  Jerusalem ;  the  appropriate  term  being  em- 


properly  filled  by  Timothy*  The  coherence  ployed  by  the  historian,  for  their  journey 
of  Uieee  ciroumstaaeea^  and  the  quiet  man-  was  litenlly  an  ascent  Having  arrived, 
ner  in  which  Luke  makes  his  appearance  they  were  received  gladly,  and  gave  an  ac- 
agAtn  on  the  stage,  wear,  to  oor  mind,  count  of  their  stewardship,  which  filled  the 
atriking  tokens  of  reality  and  truth.  hearts  of  many  with  joy.  Thus  terminated 
At  Philippi,  Paol  takes  ship  and  erossea  Paul's  third  and  last  apostolic  journey,  in 
Ofcr  to  Troas,  tbas  retnniing  into  Aeia,  which  hIa  chief  aim  was  to  complete  the 
•eoompanied  by  Sopater  of  Beiea;  of  the  work  which  he  had  himself  begun,  carrying 
Theeealottiabs^  by  Aristamhus  and  Secundus ;  his  labours  to  the  extreme  west,  while  Peter 
by  Gahia  of  Derbe ;  by  Timothy ;  by  Tychi-  was  ooeupied  along  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
ehuB  and  Trophimua,  of  Asia;  and  by  the  gria  in  the  east;  and  making  a  collection  for 
historian  Luke.  Having  at  Troaa  restored  the  neoessitons  brethren  ia  Jerusalem,  agree- 
to  life  Entychus,  who  had  died  in  eonse-  ably  to  the  spirit  of  that  part  of  the  request 
qnenee  of  frlsU,  Paal  proceeded  on  foot  to  of  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  pillars  of  the 
tiM  seaport  Assos,  lying  between  the  main-  church  in  Jerosalem,  that  Paul  in  his  mi- 
land  and  the  island  of  Lesbos,  having  di-  nistry  smong  the  Gentiles  *  should  remem- 
recled  his  eoapsnions  to  take  him  on  board  her  the  pooi^  (Gal.  iL  10.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  t$q, 
as  they  passed.     Thence  coasting,  probably  3  Cor.  x.  18 — 16). 

for  safety,  round  the  Aaiatio  shore,  they  went  It  was  not  long  ere  &e  apostle  found  him- 
to  Mitylencyon  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  self  in  the  midst  of  the  predicted  dangers. 
of  Lesbos.  The  next  day  brought  them  over  The  church  at  Jerusidem  had  grown  more 
against  Chio&  On  the  enstdag  they  were  in  numbers  than  in  liberality.  The  greater 
ai  SaaK>s,  and  found  skelter  under  the  pro-  part  of  its  members  were  still  zeidous  adhe- 
montory  of  Trog^lium,  whidii  runs  out  into  rents  of  the  law.  Paul's  coming  was  satioi- 
the  sea  between  Ephesus  and  tbe  mouth  of  pated,  and  the  news  of  his  srrival  would 
the  Meander.  Thence,  the  day  after,  they  bring  them  all  together.  The  heads  of  the 
easily  reached  Miletus  in  Caria.  Here  he  church,  therefore,  alndd  that  some  serious 
sent  for  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  oonsequence  might  ensue,  advised  Paul  to 
and  delivered  a  most  affecting  addlress  to  comply  with  a  Jevrish  observsnee,  in  order 
Aem,  in  which  it  i^pears  that  he  felt  him-  that  false  and  exaggerated  notions  of  his 
self  bound  to  proceed  to  Jerusalsm,  though  hostility  to  the  law  might  be  corrected.  But 
he  saw  only  one  thing  clearly,  and  that  was  the  season  of  the  Passover  had  brought  to 
that  bonds  and  afflictions'  awaited  him ;  so  the  great  capital  of  the  Hebrew  world  Asiatic 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  church  there  Jews,  who  had  witnessed  and  probably  coun- 
wouid  see  his  fece  no  move.  But  the  apostle  tsracted  Psnifs  eflbrts  in  distant  lands,  and 
was  as  firm  in  tbe  proepect,  as  he  had  been  who  eeeing  him  now  in  the  national  sane- 
bold  in  the  face,  of  danger.  None  of  these  tnary,  cried  out,  under  the  maddening  inflti* 
things  moved  him,  provided  that  he  could  ence  of  blind  zesl,  '  Men  of  Israel,  help ; 
finish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  this  is  the  nan  that  teacheth  all  every  where 
which  he  had  rseeived  of  the  Lord  Jesus  against  tbe  peofrie,  and  the  law,  and  this 
Christ  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  place ;  and,  ftirther,  brought  Greeks  also 
God  (xx.).  Leaving  Mttetns,  he  sailed  to-  into  the  temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy 
Tyre,  passing  or  touching  at  several  inter-  place.'  The  entire  city  was  moved,  and  tlie 
ventng  places,  which  Luke  mentions  with  apoatle  was  saved  from  being  stoned  to  death 
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only  by  the  int«rT«ntI<m  of  the  Boman  sol-  Felix,  whose  heftd-qnarten  were  in  that  ciQr. 
dien,  who  carried  him  prisoner  into  the  In  Ato  days  Panl's  accnsere  made  their  ap* 
oastle  Antouia  (xxi.).  Ashe  went, howeTer,  pearanoe.  The  strength  of  their  detennina- 
he,  on  the  plea  of  his  being  a  Boman  tion  to  eompass  his  min  may  be  learnt  from 
oitisen,  obtained  permission  to  address  the  the  Hot,  thai  eren  the  high-priest  did  not 
people;  who  were  the  less  disinclined  to  think  it  unworthy  of  himself  to  go  down 
hear  him,  when  they  foand  he  spoke  what  is  to  Cssaica,  in  order  to  appear  against  the 
termed  the  Hebrew  (the  western  Aramaio)  aeensed ;  bat,  as  if  his  own  presence  might 
tongne.  Paul  therefore  proceeded  to  narrate  prove  insoi&oient,  he  bronght  with  him  elders 
the  leading  cironmstanoes  of  his  conTersion,  of  the  Jewish  church  and  Tertnllus,  probably 
till  he  came  to  mention  the  commission  he  a  Boman  pleader,  who  was  to  employ  the 
had  reeeived  from  Jesus  to  preach  the  gospel  arts  of  eloquence  against  PanL  Tertnllos, 
to  the  Gentiles ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  peo-  yielding  to  his  professional  bias,  flattered 
pie  exclaimed,  *  Away  with  such  a  one  from  Felix  and  calumniated  Paul ;  but  in  his 
tbe  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  Utc  !'  eagerness  to  conciliate  the  former,  he  indi- 
This  induced  the  officer  to  withdraw  him  at  rectly  threw  blame  on  the  commander  of  the 
once  into  the  prison.  He  fUrther  ordered  Roman  forces  io  Jerusalem ;  so  that  the  pro- 
that  Paul  should  be  examined  by  scourging,  curator  resolved  to  defer  the  matter  till 
The  apostle  was  bound,  snd  about  to  receive  Lysias  should  come  to  the  eity,  at  the  same 
the  lash,  when  he  indignantly  asked  the  time  giving  orders  which  show  that  he  was 
centurion  on  duty, '  A  Boman,  uueondemned  not  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the  pri- 
too,  have  you  authority  to  scourge  ?'  Alarmed  soner,  namely,  that  the  latter  should  remain 
at  finding  the  prisoner  a  Boman  citisen,  the  in  a  kind  of  free  custody  under  a  centurion, 
e^turion  set  him  free,  snd  reported  the  mat*  having  unrestricted  intercourse  with  his  ao- 
ter  to  ttis  superior  officer  (xxii.).  He  also  was  qnaintanoe  (xxiii.  1 — 2S).  Some  time  afler, 
afiraid  to  proceed  in  the  matter  on  his  own  Felix,  to  gratify  his  wife  DmsiUa,  who  as  a 
responsibility,  and  accordingly  procuring  a  Jewess  was  curious  about  Paul,  gave  him 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he  the  next  day  another  hearing,  when  the  prisoner  so  tri- 
set  Paul  before  their  tribunal.  No  sooner  umphed  in  tbe  strength  of  a  holy  cause  and 
had  the  prisoner  declared, '  I  have  lived  in  the  consciousness  of  integrity,  that  he  made 
•11  good  conscience  before  Ood  until  this  his  judge  tremble  and  postpone  the  cause 
day,'  than  the  high-priest  Ananias,  reminded  indefinitely.  Two  years  were  then  spent  hj 
of  the  apostaoy  of  Paul,  and  oontrasting  Panl  in  confinement,  when  at  last  Felix, 
what  he  was  wiUi  what  his  Hebrew  superiors  being  superseded  by  Festus,  instead  of  set- 
had  expected  him  to  prove,  commanded  him  ting  him  at  liberty,  left  him  in  stricter 
to  be  smitten  on  the  mouth.  This  gross  custody,  for  the  discreditable  reason,  that  he 
injustice  was  more  than  Panl  coald  endure,  wished  for  his  own  purposes  to  gain  fttvour 
He  reproved  his  judge,  yet  immediately  with  the  Jews  (xxiv.).  When  Festus,  on  his 
checked  and  blamed  himself.  Finding  that  arrival,  proceeded  at  onee  to  Jerusalem,  the 
one  part  of  the  assembly  were  Pharisees  snd  hierardiy  there,  mindful  of  their  hated  pri- 
anodier  Sadducees,  he  adroiUy  set  his  ene-  soner,  at  once  laid  before  him  the  case  of 
mies  in  dispute  one  with  another.  The  Panl,  doubtless  thinking  that  an  early  appli- 
Pharisees  were  in  favour  of  his  being  libe-  cation  to  the  governor  was  most  likely  to 
rated,  as  he  had  avowed  an  agreement  with  prove  eifectual.  Their  object  was  of  the 
them.  But  the  quarrel  was  so  bitter  that,  basest  kind.  They  intended  not  justice,  but 
the  prisonex^s  life  being  in  danger,  the  com-  assassination.  Festus  may  have  been  in- 
manding  officer  had  him  rescued  by  force,  formed  of  their  disposition  and  previous 
The  ensuing  night  Paul  was  cheered  and  stratagems.  However,  he  answered  that  the 
strengthened  by  the  appearance  to  him  of  case  should  be  heard,  not,  as  they  wished, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  intimated  to  him  that  in  Jerusalem,  but  at  CcBsarea.  The  priests 
the  wimess  which  he  had  so  well  borne  at  made  another  effort  for  the  apostle's  destruo- 
Jerusalem  he  must  bear  also  at  Bome.  tion,  going  down  to  tibat  place  and  preferring 
Paul,  however,  was  not  yet  out  of  danger,  many  grievous  complaints  against  him. 
Forty  Jews  bound  themselves  together  under  They  so  far  prevailed  that  the  judge  asked 
a  curse,  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had  Paul  if  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem  and  take  his 
taken  his  life.  In  order  to  aceomplish  their  trial ;  who,  knowing  that  acquiescence  would 
crime,  they  entered  into  an  understanding  give  his  enemies  &eir  coveted  opportunity 
with  Uie  Sanhedrim,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  assassinate  him,  forthwith  appealed  to  the 
to  give  them  an  opportunity,  under  the  highest  tribunal,  the  imperial  court  at  Bome 
pretext  of  examining  the  prisoner  mora  Festus  conferred  with  his  council,  found  Ae 
closely.  And  the  crime  was  only  prevented  appeal  unanswerable,  and  replied, '  To  Cnsar 
by  the  Bomans,  who,  on  being  informed  of  shaltthougo.*  But  king  Agrippa  and  Bemiee 
the  plot  by  Paul's  nephew,  that  happened  to  oame  te  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  procu- 
overhear  its  contrivers,  dispatched  tiie  apostle  rator,  who  laid  Paul's  cause  before  him ;  in 
at  onee,  under  a  guard  of  soldien,  to  Ciesarea,  consequence  of  which,  Panl  was  again  brought 
that  he  might  be  set  before  the  proourator  before  the  public  bar,  as  Agrippa  wished  to 
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hear  him  speak,  and  Featas  desired,  ere  lie  food,  till  at  last  they  were  driTen  on  slioie 
sent  him  to  Rome,  to  ascertain  if  he  could  at  Malta,  where  they  Buffered  shipwreck, 
what  definitely  were  the  crimes  of  which  he  The  Maltese,  called  a  barbaroas  people, 
was  aconsed,  and  on  account  of  which  the  from  their  speaking  a  foreign  tongue  (of 
priests  clamoured  and  plotted  for  his  death  PhoBuieian  origin),  treated  the  sufierera 
(xxv.).  On  this  occasion  Paul  made  that  with  kindness,  till,  seeing  a  viper  fasten  on 
noble  defence  of  himself,  which  may  be  read  Paul's  hand,  they  concluded  that  he  waa  % 
at  length  in  the  26th  chapter  of  the  book  of  murderer,  whom  Tengeance  waa  porsoing  by 
Acts ;  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  hia  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  The  iqpostle,  how- 
judges  declare,  'This  man  doeth  nothing  ever,  shook  it  off  without  being  hurt;  when, 
worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds/  And  Agrippa,  hurrying,  as  the  ignorant  are  wont  to  do» 
the  head  civil  authority  of  the  Jews,  waa  to  the  other  extreme,  they  asserted  that  be 
brought  to  add, '  This  man  might  have  been  was  a  god.  After  theae  eventa,  which  took 
set  at  liberty  if  he  had  not  appealed  to  place  on  the  ahore,  Publlus,  the  Roman  go- 
Cssar/  vemor  of  the  island,  gave  Paul  hospitality. 
Having,  however,  appealed  in  a  pressing  and  was  rewarded  by  the  cure  of  hia  fiufaer, 
emergency  to  the  court  at  Rome,  PmiI,  with  who  lay  sick  of  a  fever, 
other  prisoners,  was  despatched  to  that  cor-  The  exercise  of  the  healing  ark  brings 
rapt  city,  under  a  centurion  named  Julius,  great  repute  in  the  East;  and  Paul  waa  now 
being  accompanied  by  the  historian  Luke,  not  only  ftimished  with  neoeaaaiiea  for  the 
Embarking  on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  remainder  of  hia  voyage,  but  treated  with 
a  seaport  in  Mysia,  not  far  from  Troaa,  they  distinguished  honour.  After  a  delay  of  three 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  touching  at  months,  which  the  season  of  die  year  ren- 
SidoD,  and  so  came  round  the  aouthem  dered  desirable,  they  departed  in  another 
shore  of  Asia  Minor  tUl  they  reached  Lyeia,  Alexandrine  vessel,  which  had  wintmed  in 
at  a  town  of  which,  namely  Myra,  the  cen-  the  iale,  whoee  sign  or  name  waa  Caator  and 
turion  found  a  vessel,  which  may  have  been  Polloz,  in  which  they  aailed,  first  to  Rhe- 
driven  by  oontrsry  winds  directly  aerosa  the  gium,  in  the  Sicilian  Straits,  and  thence  to 
Mediterranean  to  the  north  of  its  oourse,  aa  Puteoli,  in  the  north  of  Naples.  From  the 
it  appeara  to  have  been  bound  from  Alex-  last  place  the  Journey  was  performed  on 
andria  to  Rome,  with  a  eargo  of  wheat  land,  leading  first  to  Appii  Forum,  then  to 
(xxviL  88).  This  vessel,  however,  gave  the  Trea  Tabenw  (Three  Taverns),  and  finally 
prospect  of  a  direct  passage  to  the  imperial  to  Rome. 

city,  whereaa  the  ship  in  which  they  were  would  We  have  been  obliged  to  hasten  over  the 

oonvey  them  somewhat  out  of  their  way,  to  narrative  of  this  voyage,  which  we  regret,  the 

Adramyttium,  and  there  leave  them  to  find  rather  beeauae  it  is  obviously  and  indiiq^t- 

the  means  of  transport  from  Asia  into  Italy,  ably  written  by  an  eye-witneaa,  in  the  order 

Accordingly,  the  centurion  put  Paul  and  hia  in  which  the  objects  mentioned  occurred, 

attendants  on  board  the  Alexandrine  vessel,  with  the  minute  particulari^  of  a  Journal 

Their  progress  was  very  alow,  owing  to  ad-  and  the  accuracy  of  a  aaUor.    We  ourselves 

verse  winds ;  yet  the  equinox  was  at  bond,  know  nothing  which  so  much  weara  the  oha- 

and   sailing  &ien  waa  dangerous.      They,  racter  of  a  transcript  from  what  in  modem 

however,  made  the  port  of  Fair  Havens,  on  phrase  would  be  termed  *  the  ship's  log,'  and 

the  southern  side  of  the  island  of  Crete,  and  we  do  not  think  we  are  rash  in  saying  that 

Paul,  with  others,  wished  to  winter  there,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  put  the  authenticity 

as   they  were  in  safety.     For  this  it  was  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  found  on  the 

pleaded  the  harbour  waa  not  oommodioua.  reality  of  the  recorded  scenes. 

In  consequence,  the  centurion  resolved  to  On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  the 

sail  at  least  for  Phoenlee,  which  is  on  the  world,  Paul  waa  placed  in  free  custody,  a 

south-west  of   Crete,  but    the  north-west  soldier,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  a  cfaidn, 

of  Fair  Havens   (12).    At  first,  a  gentle  being  set  to  guard  him  in  his  own  dwelling 

south  wind  gave  Isir  promise ;  immediately,  (Acta  xxviii  16,  20.    Ephesiana  vi  19,  20). 

however,  there  arose  a  tempestuous  wind,^  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  aome  repose,  he 

called  Euroclydon  (now  '  a  LBvanter '),  that*  called  together  the  chief  Jews,  in  order  to 

aoon  deprived  the  crew  of  all  command  of  explain  to  them  the  real  cause  of  his  being 

the  vessel,  which  hurried  on  at  the  mercy  of  in  Rome.    From  them  he  learnt  that  no  in- 

the  hurricane.    At  first  ahe  was  borne  to-  formation  had  been  sent  againat  him  from 

wards  the  African  shore,  and  was  in  danger  Jerusalem.    They  wished,  however,  to  have 

of  perishing  on  the  well  known  Syrtos,  or  from  him  an  expoaition  of  Chriatianity,  of 

quicksands.    The  ship  now  required  under-  which  they  only  knew  that  it  was  every 

girding — a  practice  which  continued  for  cen-  where  spoken  against  A  day  waa  appointed, 

turies  after  Panics  deportation.    It  was  also  They  came  to  hia  abode.     He  expounded 

lightened  of  every  disposable  thbig,  the  cargo  the  gospel.    Some  believed,  some  believed 

at  length  not  being  spared.    For  fourteen  not.     Dissatisfied,  as  usual,  with  the  result 

days  were  they  tossed  about,  in  constant  of  hia  labours  on  behalf  of  his  own  nation, 

peril  and  alarm,  scarcely  able  to  take  any  Paul  announced  that  the  salvation  of  God  waa 
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■eat  mlo  the  GentilM,  and  fliat  Chey  irovld 
hear  it    The  Jewe  departed  fbH  of  debate. 

Heie  the  hietorf  seeme  to  eone  to  a  teittii- 
natioB,  ao  far  as  detail  la  eoaeeiued  (zztiii. 
SM).  A  general  mmtatrf  eaeaee  and  eoo' 
oladea,  witheat  fittiabiiig  the  hook  ef  the 
▲eta  of  the  A.poeaea^  to  the  effeet  fliat  Paul 
diMlt  two  whole  yean  M  hie  own  hind 
he«ae»  givhi0  Aee  aooesa  ta  aU  idw  oame, 
and»  wi&oat  hindianee,  pteaehing  tibie  king- 
dom 0t  Ood.  The  book  leavea  Paul  alive. 
Uleavea  Um  also  a  prisoner,  niiieh,  when  it 
taiBuiate%  he  had  bosA  for  now  nearly  six 


Daring  his  imprisonnent  at  Bone,  the 
apoatle  had  <  the  ears  of  aU  the  ehnrdieB ' 
on  his  heart,  and  was  boaily  engaged  in 
pRHBoting  the  welfare  of  their  memben. 
The  dstaiis  of  his  patsmal  siq^erfision 
BMy  be  ibnnd  in  tfie  ssrsral  notiees  taken 
of  his  Bpistlfls.  ^Piepaie  me,'  he  writes 
htm  Beme  to  Philemon  (311),  'a  lodging; 
for  I  trasi  that,  thioogh  your  praysrs,  I  shaH 
ha  gim  onto  yaiL'  In  hie  lettsr  to  the  Fhi- 
lippisBS  he  sn^  <  I  trast  in  the  Lord  that  I 
sisi>mysilfshalle«aeshomy'(ili)4).  Whe- 
ther these  antieipationB  and  wishes  were  real- 
ieed,  we  «b  nei  know ;  but  the  veeord  is  inte- 
resting, as  leading  ns  to  see  what  the  apostle 
deaired  and  prayed  lor.  He  almost,  it  is 
elesiv  leokoned  on  a  favourable  issue  in 
Rgacd  to  th»  ssase  of  his  detentkm,  and  on 
a  speedy  liberation.  Did  this  deliveranee 
osme?  Saersd  histoiy  is  silent  Eoelesi- 
aatfeal  tradition,  wkieh  rans  back  into  the 
first  Bsaimy  of  our  era,  and  atiaehes  itself 
ta  a  sehoiar  or  Msnd  of  Paul,  Clemens  Bo- 
msaas,  enooanges  the  idea  diat  Paul  ander- 
went  nartfrdott  in  Borne,  not  till  after  he 
had  piaa^ed  Hu  gospel  in  the  £u  West 
(Spain),  f^MM  he  suffered  in  oompany  with 
Peter.  Ohristiaa  Bome»  prond  of  the  fbet, 
graanded  on  it  many  elaims,  alleging  that 
its  ehanb  waa  eenseerated  and  sanotiAed 
by  the  martyr -blood  of  die  two  chief  apos- 


This  chorch-ttadition  ean  be  brei^t  into* 
uniBon  with  aorlpeoial  data  ealy  en  the  sup- 
posidoa  that,  alter  the  epoch  where  tie  Aote 
of  the  Apoatlea  eomee  to  a  elose,  Paal  was 
set  at  liberty;  then,  at  a  later  period,  we 
know  not  the  ooeasion,  came  to  Borne,  where 
he  joined  Peter,  and,  with  hie  eotleagoe, 
eomewhere  about  A.  D.  67,  sealed  hie  testi- 
mony to  the  gospel  with  hie  blood.  But  die 
wonte  of  Olemans,  besidee  soarcely  meaning 
what  they  are  eited  to  eetaUidi,  are  snspi- 
eious,  for  they  wear  a  deelamatory  air.  The 
tietion  of  a  seeond  visit  to  Borne  seems  to 
owe  eneonragement,  if  not  its  origin,  to  the 
self  •  aggrandising  spirit  of  the  Bomish 
Ghoroh,  whioh^  in  order  to  secure  dominion 
over  Spain,  made  Paul  preadi  the  gospel  in 
the  (then)  Western  limits  of  die  world.  The 
seriptural  critio  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  beyond 
the  scriptural  nanaiive  for  his  facts.    We 


are  compelled  to  termingle  die  hlstoiy  of 
Paul  where  it  is  left  by  Luke.  If  we  find  it 
impossible  to  range  in  dieir  proper  places 
the  several  letters,  within  the  seriptaml  limit, 
we  set  more  eonsistently  in  avowing  our  ina* 
bility  than  we  should  do  if  we  mingled  to^ 
gether  two  so  heterogeneous  things  as  are 
scriptural  history  and  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion. 

The  time,  however,  had  now  come  when 
the  active  mind,  the  wide,  kind,  deep,  gene- 
itms  heart  at  the  apostle  Paul  mast  cease 
for  ever  to  think  and  care  for  the  forther- 
SDce  of  human  weaL  Whedier  in  or  om  of 
Borne,  a  priaoner  or  a  ftee  man,  he  paid  the 
sc^mn  debt  of  nature,  and  must  have  en- 
dured the  debility  and  pains  which  ordina- 
rily precede  diet  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  of 
lifo.  That  the  place,  manner,  and  time  of 
his  death  remain  in  thick  darkness,  may 
have  been  a  Providential  arrangement  to 
prevent,  in  his  case,  those  marks  of  undue 
respect  whidi,  In  a  few  generations  becoming 
cnstomaiy,  converted  good  and  even  bad  men 
into  aaints,  and  might  have  raised  Paul  fo 
the  folse  devatiott  of  a  god. 

With  what  feeKsgs  fiie  aposfie  contem- 
plated his  demise  is  a  ^cation  of  the 
greater  interest,  because  we  are  without  in- 
formation as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
endured  his  last  trial.  That  the  scene, 
a^iether  it  had  the  calm  of  privacy  and  the 
aoothittg  attentions  of  ftiendafaip,  or,  as  is 
much  more  probable,  it  was  enrironed  by 
the  fieroe  passions  of  insane  bigots  and  the 
lead  rude  acclaim  of  a  brutsf  po^pnlace,  find- 
ing a  hoHday  sport  in  the  suffsrings  of  their 
fellow-men— ^raa  passed  through  by  Paul  in 
a  high  and  dignified  serenity,  aa  by  one  who 
knew  that  death  waa  the  gain  of  Immortal 
life,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has 
carefoUy  studied  the  great  features  of  bis 
character,  and  eepecidly  those  passages  in 
which  he  speaks  oif  the  approaching  end  of 
his  mortal  life.  See  Phii  L  20,  seq,;  iiL 
10,«ey. 

In  die  review  of  Paul's  lifo,  we  see  It 
was  wisely  ordered  that  he  lay  not  under 
matrimonial  obligations;  since,  otherwise, 
he  cottid  ill  have  discharged  his  apostolic 
duties.  The  denial  waa  with  him  doubtless 
severdy  foH,  for  hie  heart  was  as  fitted  for 
the  domestic  aAections  as  any  that  ever  beat 
in  a  human  bosom ;  bat  he  made  the  sacri- 
fice, not  from  any  erroneous  notion  that  celi- 
bacy waa  a  more  hc\j  estate  dian  wedlock, 
but  because  he  felt  sll  his  powers  demanded 
by  and  absorbed  in  the  great  work  which 
duty,  gratitude,  and  love  combined  to  impose 
on  him,  namely,  that  of  proclaiming  the 
grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 

As  he  was  actually  cireumstanced,  he  gave 
hie  whole  soul  to  the  work  of  the  ministrv. 
Feeling  most  keenly  the  wretched  condition 
of  a  world  alienated  from  Ood  through  wicked 
works,  the  members  of  which  were  individn- 
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ally  set  agBiflflt  Mdb  odMf  in  bostBe  array  men  were  tfam  enabled  to  go  op  and  down 
by  national  antipalbaea,  by  divereitiee  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  not 
speech,  by  interests  wluoh  ivere  held  to  be  the  less  was  travelling  a  sore  and  heavy  toO, 
eonflioting,  and  ewn  by  the  Tory  religions  in  a  daywhenthoe  were  few  high  roads  and 
eonvietions-  whioh  sboold  haw  vnited  ^em;  no  pnblio  eonveyanoes,  and  to  men  who  were 
and  fally  aware  that  n*  mere  political  09  poor,  if  not  destitnte ;  who  had  either  to  de- 
Bodal  anion  oosU  break  down  these  moral  pend  on  generosity  for  die  means  of  sobsist* 
biMiiiiu  and  make  mankind  one  AunOy,  be  enoe,  or,  like  Paal,  to  procure  it  by  the  labour 
gave  all  his  eneigies  in  order  t»  diAise  the  of  their  hands;  and  iftko  entered  teto  no  city 
great  principles  of  the  Chrlfttatt  religion,  or  oonntry  but  fbey  were  snre  to  Ihid  active 
wUdi,  as  onderstBod  by  himsrtl^  tended  to  enemies  in  all  classes,  tfkehr  own  eonntiy- 
make  one  gnat  ^iritoai  oommonwealth,  in  men  being  chief,  who  spared  no  effort  tir 
whieh  Ood,  the  one  Fadher  o4  men^  would  be  subvert  their  teachings,  and  probably  to  take 
all  in  aH,  and  so  the  woiM  of  intelfigenee  be  their  lives ;  whfle  their  friends  existed  only 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  hofiness  and  love,  here  and  Acre,  scsroely  powerfhl  enough  to 
For  Ais  most  worfliy  end  he  travelled  np  maintain  their  own  position,  and  Ihtle  able 
and  down  the  western  parts  of  Ae  world,  to  render  effectual  aid  to  generally  obnozioUff 
fi>miding  ehmehes  snd  bidding  Aem  up  in  missionaries,  accused  of  attempting  to  set 
the  grace  of  life ;  keeping  a  constant  fatheity  the  world  in  confiision. 
superfision  over  the  ever-widening  oirele  erf  It  must  have  been  die  bitterest  portion  of 
kis  operations ;  maintaining  a  constant  in-  PauTs  cup  to  find,  wherever  he  went  and 
tsreoMse  with  those  yooig  eommnaities  by  whatever  he  did,  his  own  countrymen  his 
means  of  lettan  and  messengen ;  watching  most  ready,  most  active,  most  perseverfaig, 
ersr  their  principles  and  their  practices ;  de-  and  most  envenomed  enemies.  This  rnth- 
Hg^ted  to  behold  or  hear  of  their  spiritual  less  hostility,  however,  he  had  brought  on 
pkosperi^,  and  bewailing  tfieir  halting  or  himself  by  the  course  he  had  taken.  In  the 
fstroeession  in  the  Ohristian  course ;  soli-  eyes  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  Paul  was  a 
sitous  to  communicate  to  each  the  whdte  shameless  renegade,  who  had  disappointed 
counsel  of  Ck>d,  yet  even  mora  anxious  that  the  brightest  hopes  and  inouxred  the  hea- 
Ihey  should  all  walk  wordiy  of  the  holy  name  viest  guilt  But  while  Paul  deplored  this 
by  which  tfiey  were  called ;  and  therefore,  inveterate  enmity,  he  was  also  sustained  by 
when  in  any  letter  he  had  well  laid  the  basis  understanding  its  cause.  His  conduct  as 
of  a  Christian  life  in  sound  doctrine,  never  viewed  by  himself  was  the  pure  dictate  of 
foiling  to  adapt  and  apply  his  instructions  principle.  Becoming  oonTinced  of  the  Mes- 
most  minutely  as  to  the  parthmlar  condition  siahship  of  Jesus,  he  was  compelled  to  bear 
of  die  chureh  generally,  so  to  die  several  his  testimony  before  the  woild ;  snd  the  very 
ranks,  ages,  and  wants  of  the  individuah  of  fact — the  to  him  humiliating  fkct— that  he 
which  it  was  composed.  had  persecuted  Christ,  made  him  fbel  that 
These  lidnmn  may  in  our  dlqrv  appear  nothing  that  he  could  do  was  sufficient  to 
less  heavy  than  Aey  really  were,  partly^  from  atone  for  his  sin.  Therefore  was  it  that  all 
the  brief  and  fragmentary  notice  of  them  the  energies  of  his  finely-endowed  mind  were 
diat  we  find  in  the  book  of  Acts,  pardy  taxed  to  the  utmost  for  die  furtherance  of 
from  our  felling  to  form  in  our  minds  an  the  gospel.  By  diese  convictions  and  feel- 
acourate  conception  of  die  state  of  the  world  ings  was  the  aposde  sustained  under  hir 
in  die  first  century.  In  truth,  however,  long  msnifold  trials  and  laboun.  The  power  of 
and  toilsome  journeys,  perils  by  famd  and  a  righteous  principle  bore  him  up  above  the 
sea,  severe  endurance  fi:om  the  passions  of  billows.  If  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions 
barbarop*  '^  wicked  men,  are  often  com-  Judaism  assailed  him,  every  where  and  on 
pressed  into  a  fsw  words  by  the  sacred  his-  all  occasions  was  he  strengthened  in  die 
torian ;  and  the  reader  who  would  compre-  thought  that  he  was  working  for  Ood,  Christ, 
bend  die  life  and  laboun  of  Paul,  must  take  and  man.  The  evil  spirit  displayed  by  his 
his  map  and  travel  over  the  places  men-  narrow-minded  conntiymen  did  butmake  him 
tioned,  endeavouring  at  die  same  time  to  the  more  keenly  feel  the  necessity  of  plant- 
form  some  idea  of  the  length,  dangen,  and  ing  the  gospel  firmly  in  the  world ;  and  when 
ruggedneas  of  the  way.  It  was  beyond  a  he  remembered  that  this  same  spirit  had 
question  a  most  auspicious  thing  for  the  slain  bis  Divine  Master,  he  knew  what  he 
publication  of  the  gospel,  that  at  the  time  had  himself  to  expect,  and  he  learnt  also 
of  its  promulgation  the  worid  was  at  peace,  how  pressing  and  paramount  was  his  duty 
under  the  strong  and  compressing  hand  of  to  persevere  undauntedly  in  the  labour  of 
CfBsar.  Hence  the  faith  of  Christ  had  com-  his  life.  He  gave  himself,  indeed,  to  the 
paratively  tree  course,  and  could  be  glorified  service  of  a  great  principle.  To  that  prin- 
in  and  by  the  laboun  of  its  most  noble-  ciple  he  remained  faithful  in  all  evU  report 
minded  and  devoted  missionaries-— a  class  and  evil  entreatment  The  natural  eonse- 
of  men  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before  quences  pureued  him  in  persecutions  wher- 
or  since,  so  holy,  so  loving,  so  self-sccri-  ever  ho  turned  his  steps ;  but  he  minded  not 
ficing  were  they.    But  if  diese  truly  great  these  thmgs,  and,  having  his  aifeetion  set 
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on  things  aboTe,  still  laboured  on  steadily,  We  refer  the  sterling  integrity  of  Paol's 
energetioally,  as  wisely  and  as  saoeessfully  chtraoter  to  his  natiTs  strength  of  mind, 
as  he  conid,  but  always  lealonsly,  till  the  Weakness  is  a  eongenial  soil  for  Yioe.  It 
springs  of  existence  ceased  to  work.  can  hardly  fail  to  be  prolific  in  serious  fail- 
High  principle  was  the  leading  charae-  nres  and  pitiable  inconsistencies.  Strength 
teristio  of  the  life  of  Paul.  £yen  when  a  is  an  attribute  of  all  greatness,  moral  as  well 
persecuting  Jew,  he  intended  to  do  God  ser-  as  intellectusL  It  is  power  for  self-guid- 
Tice.  It  was  knowledge,  not  integrity,  that  ance,  as  well  as  influence  for  guiding  odiers. 
he  needed  when  he  was  the  emissary  of  the  Tokens  of  strength  are  obTious  in  the  whole 
Sanhedrim.  He  was  wrong  because  he  was  of  Paul's  career.  It  is  seen  in  his  going  of 
ignorant,  not  because  he  was  base.  He  his  own  accord  to  solicit  a  commission 
meant  right  in  the  midst  of  error.  He  was  against  the  Damascene  Christians.  It  is 
true  to  his  convictions  at  the  time  that  he  seen  in  the  length  of  time  he  took  ere  he 
was  haling  men  and  women  to  prison  and  to  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  Tcnture  all  for 
death.  Opinions  with  him  were  a  deep  ac-  a  uniTcrsal  church.  It  is  seen  in  the  con* 
tnating  reality.  His  unswerring  adherence  sistency  with  which  he  worked  out  his  reli- 
to  the  great  principle  of  the  unconditional  gious  views  into  an  accordant  system.  It  is 
admissibility  of  Oentiles  to  the  Christian  seen  in  the  unswerving  perseverance  with 
church,  suffices  of  itself  to  put  his  strict  in-  which  he  sou|^t  to  mi3ce  them  triumphant 
tegrity  beyond  a  question.  If  any  but  a  man  in  the  world ;  repelling  all  foreign  influenoes, 
of  lofty  principle  as  well  as  comprehensive  keeping  aloof  from  all  oo-operation  that 
views,  could  have  conceived  Ihe  grand  idea  might  lead  to  compromise,  and  bearing  with 
of  a  universal  religion,  wo  may  safely  say  patience  every  degree  of  contumely,  rather 
that  none  but  a  person  of  such  high  qualities  than  swerve  from  the  straight  path  of  duty, 
could  have  carried  it  into  effect,  in  the  midst  It  is  this  attribute  of  strength  which  makes 
of  opposition  which  was  often  unscrupulous,  Paul  so  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  men ;  that 
and  always  unqualified  and  unrelenting,  gives  him  a  commanding  influence  which 
It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged  that  the  vow  can  never  pass  away ;  that  formed  for  him  a 
which  he  observed  on  his  last  arrival  at  sphere  of  independent  usefulness,  from  the 
Jerusalem,  was  a  Ikilure  in  consistency  on  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  smiling  shores  of 
the  part  of  a  man  who  set  himself  against  Greece ;  and  that  made  him  listened  to  with 
all  Jewish  ordinances.  But  the  objection  respect  by  untutored  and  almost  savsge  men, 
arises  firom  a  misunderstanding  of  facts,  as  well  as  by  the  refiined  and  fastidious  wits 
Had  Paul  imposed  any  Jewish  observance  of  Athens.  It  is  this  attribute  of  power 
on  one  who  was  of  pagan  origin,  he  might  which  places  Paul  in  the  first  rank  of  great 
be  reproached  with  inconsistency,  for  he  men,  associating  his  name  for  ever  with 
maintained  the  right  of  the  heathen  to  come  Homer,  Demosibenes,  Plato,  and  Milton, 
into  and  remain  in  the  church  of  Christ,  on  There  was  a  specific  character  in  his  great- 
the  sole  ground  of  faith.  But  Paul,  while  ness.  True,  it  was  intellectual  in  its  origin, 
he  preached  that  the  law  was  superseded,  Paul  had  a  great  mind.  He  was  capable  of 
honoured  and  observed  it,  so  long  as  Provi-  forming  great  conceptions.  He  possessed 
deuce  allowed  it  to  remain ;  and  there  could,  the  yet  higher  power  of  carrying  his  great 
therefore,  be  no  departure  from  integrity  in  his  conceptions  out  into  sublime  deeds.  He 
tsking  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  or  com-  united,  slmost  more  than  any  other  man,  the 
plying  with  an  observance  on  any  particular  power  of  deed  with  the  power  of  thought  and 
occasion.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  act,  it  word.  Hence  he  could  conceive  sublimely 
was  performed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  heads  and  speak  most  eloquently.  But  more  and 
of  Ihe  Jerusalem  church  (Acts  xxi.  20) ;  and  higher,  he  could  transfer  his  thoughts  and  his 
if  at  was  done  in  order  to  soften  the  preju-  words  into  deeds.  With  him  action  never 
dices  that  prevailed  against  the  apostle,  he  halted  behind  conception.  His  practice  was 
was  surely  at  liberty  to  take  a  course,  pro-  a  reslisation  of  his  own  grand  ideal.  To 
vided  it  was  not  in  itself  improper,  which  the  genius  which  makes  great  writers,  he 
was  considered  likely  to  abate  excitement,  and  joined  the  force  of  will  which  makes  great 
so  increase  and  prolong  his  own  usefulness,  men.  And  here  we  touch  on  the  specific 
And  if  there  was  any  thing  of  a  questionable  character  of  his  power.  It  was  Christian 
nature  in  his  complying  with  the  request,  it  power,  and  therefore  it  consisted  essentially 
may  fairly  be  attributed  to  that  amiable  fea-  in  a  holy  life.  Paul's  greatness  was  emi- 
ture  in  Paul's  character  which  led  him  to  be-  nently  moral.  High  as  were  his  mental  en- 
come,  within  the  bounds  of  rectitude,  all  dowments,  it  is  their  application  rather  thsn 
things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  win  some  to  themselves  which  forms  their  specific  charac- 
Christ ;  showing  himself  self-denying  and  ter  and  their  special  value.  Hence  he  pos- 
indalgent  towards  weaker  and  less  informed  sessed  something  higher  than  genius.  He 
brethren,  lest,  by  the  obtrusion  of  rigid  prin-  was  a  righteous  man.  He  had  achieved  the 
ciple  unseasonably  and  unduly,  he  mightrepel  noblest  of  victories,  the  victory  over  self  and 
in  cases  where  he  wished  to  conciliate  (Bom.  over  the  world.  He  could  do  all  things 
xiv.  IfMf.;  zv.  Iffeq.   ICor.viii.  0;  ix.  22).  through  Christ,  that  gave  him  strength.    In 
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eonseqnenoe,  lianger,  tbint,  cold,  priyations  and  style  are  blended  in  them  so  intimately, 
of  all  kinds,  imprisonment,  stripes,  eon-  as  to  be  inseparable.    And  they  are  both  an 
tempt,  shipwreck,  death,  were  accounted  as  image  of  their  author.    Style  is  here  most 
light  and  ineonsiderable  in  Tiew  of  the  great  strikingly  the  man.    Paul's  pencil  describes 
work  which  he  had  to   accomplish.     And  himself.     His  thoughts  lite  in  his  words, 
this  leads  us  to  see  what  the  precise  power  Thought  so  predominates,  that  the  Terbal 
was  that  Christianity  introduced  into  the  clothing  is  lost  from  sight    A  profound  and 
world.    It  was  not  a  power  to  fathom  the  urgent  logic;  rapid  digressions;  sudden tran- 
mysteries  of  the  Dirine  nature.    It  was  not  aitions;  mid  and  unexpected  parentheses; 
a  power  to  settle  questions  of  spiritual  meta-  striking  allusions  in  one  word ;  prolonged 
physics  that  hate  been  In  dispute  since  the  comparisons,  which  surprise  yon  at  last  by 
foundation  of  human  society.    It  was  not  a  their  justness;  questions  and  answers,  which 
power  to  preseribe  the  creed  of  all  coming  eross  and  interrupt  each  other ;  sometimes 
ages.    It  was  not  a  power  to  make  all  men  a  touching  sweetness,  at  others  an  astound- 
think  alike.    It  was  no  mere  intellectual  ing  boldness,  or  a  sublime  eleTation ;  a  noble 
power.    But  it  was  the  power  of  holiness,  a  riter,  now  rippling  oyer  its  pebbly  bed,  now 
power  to  obey  Ood,  to  love  and  serve  man ;  rushing  between  lofty  precipices ;  now  flow- 
to  harmonise  the  whole  of  an  individual's  ing  on  in  a  fhll  and  tranquil  stream ;  now 
nature,  so  that  he  shall  be  devoted,  body,  roUing  an  immense  volume  of  turbid  waters 
mind,  and  soul,  to  the  ftirtherance  of  the  towards  the  deep ;  now  keeping  a  straight- 
Divine  will.    This  is  the  power  by  which  the  forward  oourse;  now  winding  in  serpentine 
Saviour  himself  was  pervaded ;  which  he  left  curves,  till  almost  lost  from  sight,  yet  coming 
as  his  great  legacy  to  his  chureh ;  which  has  forth  again  only  to  gladden  your  eyes  with 
found,  in  ten  thousand  instances,  exemplifl-  tnsh.  bMuty,  and  carry  forward  a  more  abun- 
cations  in  every  successive  age  of  the  Chris-  dant  stream ; — such  is  Paul's  style,  sucli  is 
tian  era ;  and  which  even  now,  so  far  from  Paul  himself,  presenting  an    individuality 
having  died  out,  is  evincing  its  presence  by  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  a  pheno- 
tokens  as  unmistakeablo  as  they  are  varied,  menon  that  admits  of  no  explanation,  if  the 
numerous,  and  gratifying.  reality  of  the  gospel  is  denied. 

It  is  in  this  quality,  strength  of  mind,  that  Then  take  Paul  out  of  the  Bible.    Set  him 
we  find  diat  which  discriminates  Paul  from  in  comparison  with  authors  whose  distinction 
Peter.  Not  that  the  latter  was  without  power,  is  literary.    We  say  he  has  his  position,  a 
But  his  power  was  of  an  inferior  kind.    Its  poaition  which  no  competent  judge  will  deny 
origin  lay  rather  in  the  lieelings  than  the  him;  a  high  position;  a  position  which  is 
intellect    Hence  Peter  was  more  impetuous  not  only  pecidiar,  but,  in  many  respects, 
than   powerAil.     His  power  was  impulse,  unapproaohed  in  excellenoe.     No   author, 
which  often  ends  in  wealmess.  Paul's  strength  perhaps,  has,  to  die  same  extent,  united  pro- 
stood  on  a  higher  platform.    By  nature  be  found  reasoning  with  beautiful  imagery.  Ton 
had  more  power.  His  faculties  were  stronger  are  subdued  on  two  sides ;  you  believe  when 
than  Peter^s.    His  will  had  a  firmer  tone,  he  argues,  and  when  he  paints  you  see.    A 
His  morality  lay  on  a  broader  and  deeper  oharacteristie  trait  is,  that  he  would  appear 
foundation.     Equally  warm  -  hearted  irith  to  have  almost  written  without  regard  to  the 
Peter,  he  was  far  more  self-posses«ed.  Glow-  rules  of  art,  as  Homer  wrote  his  Iliad.    This 
ing  with   ardent  impulses,  like  his  great  highest  genius  is  art— art  in  action,  which  is 
feUow- worker,  he    had  higher   inteUeetaal  always  right;  whereas  art  in  speculation  is 
strength  to  moderate  and  guide  them.    Per-  often  wrong.    To  such  an  extent  is  Paul 
haps  his  heart  was  even  more  tender  than  carried  away  by  the  rapid  current  of  his 
Petei's.    Certainly  he  could  be  gentle  and  thoughts  and  emotions,  diat  he  orerleaps  sH 
affectionate  like  a  mother.    And  like  a  very  the  bounds  of  the  ordinsry  laws  of  oompo- 
woman  did  he  sometimes  lose  the  power  to  sition ;  presenting  the  most  daring  argument, 
restrain  his  tears.    The  greater  must  that  the  most  happy  quotation,  the  most  striking 
strength  of  mind  have  been  which  prsserred  figure ;  but  slso  giving  utterance  to  subtle 
him  firom  any  such  lamentable  inconsistency  trains  of  thought,  remote  and  dim  allusions, 
as  that  which  has  left  an  indelible  blot  on  associations  to  be  discovered  only  in  the 
the  relation  that  subsisted  between  Peter  and  depths  of  rabbinical  lore,  or  a  new  interpre- 
his  Lord.  tation  of  a  word  or  passage  of  the   older 
The  gospel  designed  for  man  must  possess  Scriptures ;  any  way,  he  malus  his  own  order 
all  the  qualities  which  can  reach  and  sway  as  he  makes  his  own  laws ;  he  has  no  time 
tiie  human  heart    The  Bible,  accordingly,  to  consider  whether  what  he  writes  is  under- 
bas  its  poetry.    It  has  also  in  Paul  its  ora-  stood ;  he  demands  a  reader  who  oan  keep 
tory  and  its  eloquence.    Both  are  specific,  pace  with  his  own  rapid  strides ;  the  rest  of 
Paul's  eloquence  is  unlike  any  other.    His  the  world  he  leaTes  behind,  too  eager  to  soar 


letters  have,  therefore,  no  counterpart  in  the  aloft  into  the  third  heaven,  and  to  dart  for> 

sacrsd  volume ;  we  do  not  mesn  as  to  form,  ward  to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things, 

but  as  to  substance  and  manner.  In  thought.  The  great  features  of  the  apostle's  charao- 

in  style,  they  are  unique.    Indeed,  thought  ter  are  easily  read,  for  his  inner  life  was  in 
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his  words  and  his  deeds.  He  was  one  of  tUm  of  all  Onek  and  Boman  lore,  and  we 
those  translucent  charaotara  that  are  as 'open  verily  believe  that  human  kind  owes  more, 
as  day/  and  may  be  known  well  by  eveiy  and  will  owe  more,  of  its  highest  good  to 
eareful  observer.  And  therefore  does  he  win  Paal  the  tent-maker  of  Judea,  than  to  all  flie 
the  heart  As  you  leam  to  know,  soars  yon  moralists,  orators,  and  poets  of  die  aneient 
led  to  loTe  him.  To  an  energy  that  nsver  irarid,  thoogh  we  profess  to  h(M  their  writ- 
wearied,  he  nniied  a  patienee  which,  like  his  Ings  generally  in  l^h  estimation. 
own  charity,  could  sniTer  long.  His  impnises  The  Paul  of  the  Epistles  is  the  Paid  of 
were  ever  fresh  and  vigorous,  but  his  aims  the  Aecs,  and  the  Paul  of  the  Aots  is  the 
were  no  less  steadily  and  unchangeably  par*  Pa«l  of  the  Epistles.  We  do  not  here  aUnde 
sued.  Firm  without  being  obstinate,  sestoas  lo  the  seholar^s  aigument,  as  developed  by 
and  at  the  same  time  liberal,  he  was  stlU  Paley  and  completed  by  Tait,  though  that, 
more  distinguished  fbr  a  disinteiestedOMS  consisting  in  the  disooreiy  and  eihibidon  or 
which  knew  no  bounds,  and  a  love  for  man  minute  points  of  aeeidental  and  undesigned 
that  was  stronger  than  death.  ooinddenoes,  prssenf  an  Irrefutable  evidence 
Of  (he  person  of  the  apostk  we  possess  no  lor  both  Aols  and  Epistles ; — we  refer  to 
satisfactory  information.  Absu^y  enongh  what  is  more  on  the  surfece,  more  obvious 
have  the  words, '  J  am  the  leaat  of  the  apos-  lo  die  general  reader ;  and  we  say,  that 
ties'  (I  Cor.  zv.  9),  been  cited  to  prove  that  whether  you  contemplate  Paul  in  aetion  or 
he  was  of  a  low  stature.  From  2  Qor.  z.  10,  ia  word,  you  find  the  same  man  in  die 
we  may  conclude  that  his  outer  did  not  e«r«  Epistles  that  you  reeogniee  in  die  book  of 
respond  with  his  inner  aian,  and  ihat  his  Acts,  if  dxis  Is  true,  it  is  a  trudi  which 
elocution  was  inferior  to  his  writings.  But  obvionaiy  cannot  be  set  forth  in  separate 
if  in  person  he  was  leas  happily  formed,  his  instanesa,  for  the  ^eness  and  correspond- 
constitntion,  which  enabled  ium  to  endwrs  snee  being  general,  most  be  sought  in  the 
so  much,  must  have  been  very  superior  (9  genend  tone  of  mind  as  displayed  diroughout 
Cor.  xi.  23)  ;  especially  as  to  an  indeliti-  tlis  books  of  whi^  we  have  spoken.  The 
gable  activity  of  mind,  he  joined  a  power  of  reader  mi^,  however,  compare  Acts  xz.  24, 
bodily  exertion  which  is  rarely  equalled  ttq,,  with  Phil.  iii.  8.  Acts  zx.  33,  ttq,,  with 
(Acts  zz.  7.  1  Thess.  iL  9.  2  Thess.  iii.  8).  1  Cor.  iz.  12.  Aets  zvii.  22,  teq,,  with  Bom. 
li;  as  it  ough^  the  speeuladon  serve  lo  1  12,  nq.  Aets  ziv.  H,  and  zviL  30,  with 
impress  the  mind  with  a  more  vivid  sense  of  Bom.  iii  20.  Aets  zzi.  19,  with  Bom.  zv 
the  great  privileges  of  true  ChristiaDS,  it  18, 19. 

may  be  as  useful  as  it  is  curious  to  inqoim  It  is  impossible  to  review  the  account  we 
what  the  character  and  fate  of  Chiiatiaoity  have  given  without  being  struck  with  its 
would  have  been,  had  it  not  had  its  Paid*  great  defeettveness.    We  do  not  allude  to 
All  things  aie,  indeed,  poasable  whh  God ;  die  obvious  want  of  correspondence  that  we 
and  doubdess,  had  this  inalnuient  failed,  ha  dsplors  between  our  narrative  and  diose  of 
woulil  in  his  power  and  grace  have  fomd  aa*  the  Seriptures.    We  refer  to  the  unqnestion- 
other.    But  apart  from  subh  aoonsidedtaliopy  able  deAeienoy  of  the  materials  which  have 
idiich  we  can  regard  as  only  posaiUs,  we,  eome  down  to  us.     Paul's  life  cannot  be 
reasoning  on  Providence  as  astnaUywiMded,  written,  for  wsnt  of  sources  of  information. 
may  justifiably  ask  whsther  diegoapelssoald  It  ie  oaly  portioas  of  that  life  that  any  one 
not  have  dwindled  into  a  mere  Jewish  seet,  sua  skeldb.    If,  indeed,  speculations  maybe 
and  dien  sunk  in  the  uaiveiaal  wreck  eauaad  allowed,  or  eeelesiastical  tradition  be  ad- 
liy  die  victoiioaa  anas  of  Bome,  had  net  mitted  to  give  evidence,  a  less  incomplete 
Paul  rescued  it  out  of  the  eonqparatively  narrative  may  be  composed,  but  one  which 
narrow  hands  in  which  he  found  it,  and  would  loee  more  in  credibility  than  it  gained 
re-produeed  the  mind  of  Christ,  which  is  in  in  fblnees.    If,  however,  the  apostle  is  so 
itself  of  all  things  the  aiost  comprehensive ;  great  as  seen  fh>m  our  existing  materials, 
in  a  shi4pe  so  wide  as  to  rsaoh  the  sym*  how  sublime  would  his  character  appear, 
pathies  of  all  men,  in  all  eooditioos  and  did  it  stsnd  before  us  in  all  its  own  coin- 
ages, yet  so  near  and  personid  as  to  alfect  pleteness,  amplitude,  and  harmony  I    Why 
and  move  every  individual,  as  if  by  a  bro-  so  much  should  have  been  allowed  to  perish, 
d>f/s  love ;  and  so  glowing  aa  to  enkindle  is  one  of  those  inserutable  questions  which 
the  most  torpid,  snd  gratiiy  the  most  sonsi-  are  wrapt  in  impenetrable  mystery ;  aa  if  to 
tive  and  affeetionate ;  and  ao  rsaaonabto  as  bid  us  rather  use  what  we  have  in  humble 
to  give  the  reasomers  of  oar  kind  satiafaerinin,  and  adoring  gratitude,  than  seek  to  be  wise 
solve  the  problems  of  its  qaeationers,  and  above  what  is  written,  or  scrutinise  the  ways 
tntfiq^ijijitf  the  troubled  spirit  of  its  doabt*  of  Him  whose  thoughts  are  too  high  for  us. 
era.    One  thio^  is  eertaia,  that  we  should  Equidly  vain  is  it  now  to  try  to  compute  how 
have  been  without  Paul's  expoaitaon  of  Ohris*  great  our  actaal  loss  is.    Tet  a  word  or  two, 
tiaaity,  and,  what  is  a  yet  greater  loas,  die  founded  on  Paul's  own  statements,  may  not 
illustratioo  of  it  diat  be  haa  givsn  in  his  be  sltogedier  widiout  use.    In  2  Cor.  zi.  23, 
life.    This  woald  have  been  a  loss  iriiish,  in  leg.,  are  these  words — ^"In  Isbours    more 
our  opinion,  ware  grertsr  than  the  destmo-  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  pri- 
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Rons  more  frequent,  iu  deaths  oft ;  of  the  axUogmplks,  indeed,  of  the  spestle  are  kwt 
Jews  five  times  reoeived  I  forty  stripes  saTe  Bat  we  have  a  more  cure  woid  of  testimony 
one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods ;  omce  to  the  reception  of  his  Epistles  by  those  who 
was  I  stoned ;  thrice  I  sufiered  shipwreck ;  knew  Paul's  haadwriting,  ssid  the  eireum- 
a  night  and  a  day  I  haTe  been  in  the  deep ;  stanoes  in  wfaidi  he  aetnally  was  on  oeeasion 
in  joomeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  ol  the  reeeption  of  any  Epietle  from  him, 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  and  who  thenfore  had  snliUnettt  knowledge 
oonntrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  to  pmTeot  them  from  being  imposed  upon, 
perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness.        Numerous  have  been  the  attempts,  holh 
in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  in  anoient  and  in  modem  days,  to  set  in  a 
brethren ;  in  weariness  and  painfnlness,  in  strictly  ohronologieal  order  the  separate  f aets 
watehings  often,  in  hanger  and  thirst,  in  which  eonstitnte  Paul's  pablie  lilb.     The 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness;  be-  success  has  not  eorresponded  with  the  la- 
aide  these  things  that  are  without    that  hour  bestowed.     This  has  partly  resulted 
which  comeih  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  aU  Arom  the  stbitraxy  manner  in  which  the 
the  churchesu    Who  ia  weak,  and  I  am  not  e£Ebi<ts  haTe  been  made,  but  still  more  from 
weak?    Who  is  oflfonded,  and  I  bum  not?'  the  defeetive  information  fcraished  by  the 
This  eloquent  and  touching  passage  is  )as-  Aets  of  the  Apostles.    The  general  period, 
tiiied  in  its  general  tenor  by  our  narrative,  however,  of  Paafs  pablie  ministry  may  be 
The  attentive  reader  will  feel  that  the  words     eeosidered  as  determined  widi  soAcientaecu- 
only  give  in  some  detail  what,  from  the  ncy.  It  begins  before  the  year  88  A.  D.,  and 
nature  of  his  mode  of  lifs,  Paul  must  have     ends  in  or  before  the  year  64  A.D.,  while  the 
gone  through.    But,  viewed  in  relation  to     three  great  missionary  journeys  fiidl  between 
our  narrative,  it  shows  how  much  that  nar-     the  yeamii  and  56.  The  date  of  his  conver- 


rative  leaves  untold ; — untold,  because  un-  sion  may  be  aippvoiimately  ascertained  trom 

recorded  in  the  ehroniolea  of  Holy  Writ.  Oal.  i.  16-*-18.    d  Oor.  zi.  83,  oempaNd 

Five  times  the  apostle  declares  he  underwent  with  Joaephus,  Antiq.  xviiL  0, 1,  8.    When 

the  Jewish  punishment  of  whipping.     Of  Panl,  thiee  days  after  his  conversion,  left 

these  five  punishments  the  Acts  say  nothing.  (OaL  i.  18)  the  Boman  -eity,  Damascus  was 

Thrice  the  Boman  punishment  of  beating  in  the  hands  of  Uie  Arabian  king,  Aretas 

was  endured  by  Panl ;  while  one  such  inilic-  (2  Cor.  zi.  82).    This  can  have  been  only 

tion  only  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xvi.  22).  about  lAie  tiaM  of  the  war  made  by  the  Bo- 

In  the  same  way  we  have  no  record  of  the  mans  against  Aretaa.    The  outbreak  of  this 

three  shipwrecks  (eomp.  Acts  zzviL  il).  We  war  falla  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Tibe- 

are  equally  left  in  the  dork  as  to  what  was  the  rias,  that  ia  A.D.  8T.    In  die  year  88,  the 

nature  of  his  personal  affliction,  termed  by  diffeienoes  with  Arabia  were  eomposed  by 

him  'a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Caligula  (Dio.  Cass.  liz.  9  and  12).    Three 

Satan,  to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be  exalted  years  earlier,  or  A.  D.  85,  is  the  time  which, 

above  measure'  (2  Cor.  zii.  7).    This,  how-  therefore,  we  may  fix  on  as  the  epoch  of  the 

ever,  is  dear,  that  if  ever  a  man  needed  eonversion  of  Paul. 

crosses  and  afflictions  to  make  and  keep  him  Aa  to  the  time  of  PauTs  first  joomey,  we 

humble,  that  man  was  the  apostle  Paul ;  see-  learn  (Aets  xii.  20,  nq, ;  xiii.  8),  that  he  left 

ing  how  great,  wide,  diversified,  and  durable  Antioeh  alter  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa, 

was  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  how  high  his  whieh  Ukok  place  in  the  year  A.  D.  44.    The 

mental  endowments,  how  special  the  mode  paciod  of  Paul'a  imprisonment  in  Borne  may 

and  large  the  measure  of  his  enlightenment  he  probably  aseertafaied  from  die  fact,  diat 

The  letters  of  the  apostle,  which,  withoot  die  first  perseendon  of  the  Christians  in  diat 

exception,  have  come  down  to  ua  in  the  citgr  fidls,  aeooirding  to  Tacims  (Annal.  xv. 

Greek  language,  he  was  aoeustomed  to  die-  44 ;  comp.  Sneton.  Nero.  16),  in  the  year 

tate  to  another,  who  wrote  down  what  he  04.    Kow,  had  Paul  then  been  there  hi  oua- 

directed,  the  apostle  adding  a  aalntation  with  tody,  it  is  soareely  to  be  eonoeived  that  he 

his  own  hand,  which  was  deubtlass  known  ahoild  have  escaped  death.    H^  therefore, 

in  the  churches,  as  a  token  of  the  auihenti-  ha  waa  dMU  in  Bmne,  he  in  all  probability 

city  of  the  communication  (2  These,  iii.  1 7 ;  anffered  martyrdom  at  that  time.    There  are 

compare  Bom.  xvi  22.    1  Cor.  xvi  21.    Co-  batthaaealtemativea— ^  may  have  perished 

loss.  iv.  18).    The  Epistle  to  the  Oalatiana  before,  or  he  may  have  been  set  free  before, 

he  would  appear  to  have  written  widi  hia  and  eo  be  preaerved  for  a  eeeond  im|»ison- 

own  pen  (vi  11).    The  ears  whioh  Panl  ment  m  the  imperiid  eity;  in  whioh  eaae 

took  to  authentieate  hia  Epiatlea,  and  ao  to  hia  death  moat  be  dated  somewhat  later, 

prevent  supposititious  writings  from  being  And  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  Cle- 

reoeived  as  his,  ftimishes  us  with  no  mean  mens  Bomanua,  he  eame  to  his  end  during 

ground  of  reliance,  the  rather  that  we  see  a  second  captivity,  in  the  period  firom  A.  D. 

that  the  minds  both  of  the  apostle  and  of  06  to  66. 

his  scholars  were  alive  to  the  posaibility  of  The  writings  of  Panl  in  the  form  of  let- 
deception,  and  took  what  they  knew  to  be  ters,  owe  their  origin  to  circumstances  that 
effectual  means  for  its  prevention.     The  aroae  in  the  oouna  of  his  public  life.  Those 
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whieh  we  posMM  do  not  make  op  ell  tfiat  as  compared  with  informatioD  contained  in 
our  apostle  wrote.  In  1  Cor.  t.  0,  mention  the  Acts,  for  fixing  their  proper  date  and 
1b  made  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Corin-  order.  These  means  have,  however,  proyed 
thian  Christians,  which  has  not  snrriTed  insofflcient  to  bring  about  a  general  agree- 
(oomp.  Coloss.  iv.  16).  The  possibility  of  ment;  and  althongh  the  progress  of  iheolo- 
spnrioos  letters  being  foisted  on  the  ehnrdiea  gical  science  has  remoyed  some  causes  of 
was  dearly  contemplated  by  Paul  (3  Thess.  dlyersity,  yet  disshnOsr  opinions  still  pre- 
iL  2;  ilL  17),  and  later  times  did  not  fail  to  yaiL  The  determination  of  the  particular 
supply  what  was  lost  by  forgeries,  while  the  year  in  whieh  each  was  composed,  seems, 
respect  in  which  the  apostle  was  held  gaye  speaking  generally,  to  lie  beyond  the  limits 
occasion  to  the  prevalence,  under  his  name,  of  possibOity.  Approximations  may,  how- 
of  apoctyphal  writings.  Gallio,  mentioned  ever,  in  some  cases  be  made,  which  are  use- 
in  Acts  xviii.  12  as  proconsul  at  Corinth,  ftal  so  long  as  writers  do  not  claim  for  them 
was  a  brother  of  the  Boman  Seneca  (for  a  more  than  is  their  due.  Chiysostom  showed 
eompsrison  of  whom  with  Paul,  see  Beard's  a  wise  moderation  in  restricting  himself  to 

*  Voices  of  the  Church,'  in  reply  to  Strauss,  *  division  into  two  classes,  ttiose  written 
p.  80).  Hence  it  was  thought  that  there  was  before  and  those  written  after  the  Epistle  to 

*  connection  between  Paul  and  that  philoso-  the  Bomans.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  assign 
pher — ^a  fmcy  that  led  to  the  fabrication  of  the  first  place  to  the  first  letter  to  the  Thes- 

*  correspondenoe,  of  which  seversl  letters,  salonians.  To  the  First  Epistle  to  die  Co- 
ds from  Paul  and  eight  firom  Seneca,  are  linthians  he  asdgned  the  second  place.  He 
BtUl  in  existence.  held  that  to  the  Oalatians  to  have  been  com- 

The  veneration  felt  towards  the  apostle  posed  before  that  to  the  Bomans.  The  let- 
to  the  Gentiles  must  have  led  the  diurohes  ter  to  Titus  with  him  belongs  to  the  time 
founded  by  him  to  form,  at  an  eariy  period,  before  Paul's  imprisonment.  All  the  rest 
the  idea  of  coUecUng  and  interchanging  his  he  fixed  sfter  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans, 
Epistles.  Psul  himsdf  gave  occadon  to  since  they  were  written  during  the  imprison- 
snch  an  interchange,  and  therefore  to  a  col-  ment  This  naturd  and  nmple  dividon 
lection  of  the  letters  that  he  wrote  (CoL  iv.  has  found  acceptance  in  modem  times.  As 
16).  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  which,  to  the  time  (generdly)  of  the  composition 
if  not  authentic,  runs  back  to  near  the  first  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessdonians,  Oda- 
centuiy,  shows  Uie  esriy  existence  of  such  a  tians,  Corinthians,  and  Bomans,  there  can 
collection  (iiL  16).  Mardon,  about  140  be  but  litde  difficulty.  Those  to  the  Ephe- 
A.  D.,  possessed  a  collection  of  Paul's  let-  sians,  Colosdsns,  Philemon,  Philippiansy 
ters  which  contained  ten  in  number.  The  show  of  themsdves  that  they  were  written 
Catholic  Church  made  it  first  into  thirteen,  during  a  period  of  incarceration.  The  fol- 
•nd  then  into  fourteen.  lowing  arrangement  is  proposed  by  Professor 

The  order  In  whieh  the  letters  stand  hi  Credner  (Etnint.  i.  888) : 

the  New  Testament  is  very  old,  but  was  de-  Letters   written   during    Paul's    second 

termined  by  a  regard  neither  to  their  con-  Journey  — the  two  letters  to  the  Thessdo- 

tents  nor  to  the  time  when  they  were  eom-  nians. 

posed,  but,  as  would  appear,  rather  with  a  Letters  written  during  Pad's  third  jour- 
view  to  place  the  Epistles  In  the  order  of  ney — ^Titns,  Gdatians,  I  and  3  Corinthians, 
precedence  held  to  be  due  to  the  ehnrehes  Bomans. 

to  which  they  were  written.     The  preten-  Letters  written  while  In  custody— Ephe- 

dons  of  Bome  to  some  kind  of  supremaey  dans,  Philemon,  Colossians,  Philippiani^ 

arose  at  an  eariy  period ;  and  on  this  ao-  2  Timothy, 

count  we  find  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  Undetermined — 1  Timothy, 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  coQection.   Nest  By  Strauss  snd  others  the  historic  eredi- 

to  Bome  in  importance  stood  the  opdent,  bility  of  the  Gospels  has  been  sssailed    In 

cdtivated,  and  influentid  dty  of  Corinth;  Paul's  Epistles  done  may  an  answer  be 

henee  follow  the  first  and  seoond  letters  to  found.    Had  the  evangelicd  narratives  pe- 

the    Corinthians.      Similar  considerations,  rished,  a  sufficient  histoiy  of  the  religion  of 

now  not  easily  recovered,  seem  to  hate  had  Jesus  could  hsve  been  composed  from  the 

to  do  in  detemuning  the  position  of  other  nnquestionsble  productions  of  that  apostle, 

Pauline  Epistles.  which  contain  the  great  facts  and  trudis  on 

The  order  in  which  the  ten  letters  stood  tihidi  Christianity  rests  in  such  a  form,  that 

in  Mansion's  oolleetion,  was  the  foUowing:^  Is  in  Implications  or  incidentd  statements, 

I.  to  the  Gdatians;  II.  to  die  Corinthians;  as  is  least  open  to  objection.    Had  dl  other 

ni.  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians ;  lY.  to  Christian  literature  perished,   one  of   the 

the  Bomans;  Y.  to  the  Thessdonians;  VL  longer  letters  of  Paul's  would  have  been 

the  Second  to  the  Thessalonians ;  VU.  to  suffident  to  account  for  the  origin  and  ex- 

the  Ephesians ;   VIII.  to  the  Colossians  ;  plain  the  basis  of  the  church.    Even  from 

IX.  to  Philemon ;  X.  to  the  Philippians.  the  shortest  of  them  (Philemon),  a  writing. 

In  prooess  of  time,  men  came  to  see  that  condsting  of  only  twenty-five  verses,  whose 

they  had  no  other  means  but  their  contents,  authenticity   is    unquestionable,    have    we 
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dear  isdioatioiifl  of  what  Ohristiaiiitj  is,  to  preflgim  his  retozii  after  death  (36) ;  in 
and  clear  evidenoe  that  the  writer  was  a  eoniiection  with  whieh  he  had  heavy  snffer- 
oontemporarjr  with  Jesus  himself  (0 ;  com-  ings  to  endare  (2  Cor.  i.  6.  Bom.  viiL  17), 
pare  Acts  viL  08 ;  xztL  4).  The  indirect  being  crucified  (Oal.  iiL  1, 13.  1  Cor.  i.  18 ; 
historical  outline  found  in  Paul's  letters  is  so  iL  2)  at  the  time  of  the  PassoTer  (▼.  7). 
important,  that  we  here  set  down  its  chief  After  his  burial  (1  Cor.  zr.  4)  he  arose  from 
particulars,  confining  the  source  whence  they  the  dead  on  the  third  day  (4 ;  Ti.  14.  OaL  i. 
are  taken  to  the  four  Epistles  (Oalatians,  3  1.  3  Cor.  iv.  14.  Bom.  L  4;  It.  24),  and 
Corinthians,  Bomans),  which  eyen  Baur  was  aliye  after  death  (t.  10),  from  whose 
(Pau/uj  Sem  Lebrnt,  &c.,  Stuttgart,  1845)  dominion  he  was  free  (ji.  4—9),  being  en- 
is  compeUed  to  acknowledge  as  of  Pauline  gaged  in  the  unseen  world  in  interceding 
origin.  From  a  contemporary,  then,  of  Jesus  with  Qod  for  hit  people  (viil.  84),  who  were 
Christ,  one  who  was  allied  with  his  enemies,  they  that  belicTcd  in  his  resurreotion  (z.  9), 
who  must  have  known  all  that  Jesus  did  and  having  often  appeared  to  his  fdends  and  dis* 
sulfored,  and  who  left  the  Jews  and  joined  ciples  who  best  knew  him  (1  Cor.  zy.  4 — 7). 
the  Christians ;  who,  moreover,  spent  his  His  apostles,  inspired  and  strengthened  of 
life  in  promulgating  what  he  believed  to  be  Ood  (1  Cor.  iL  12, 13),  continuing  his  work* 
truth,  snd  published  his  statements  and  founded  the  Christian  church  in  Jerusalem 
convictions  in  face  of  the  world,  we  indirectly  (OaL  L  17 — 191,  which  was  extended  to  dis- 
leam  that  Jesus  Christ,  a  Jew  (Bom.  iz.  0)  tant  and  heathen  eountries,  as  Galatia, 
of  the  seed  of  David  (L  3),  bom  of  an  Is-  Corinth,  and  even  Bome  itself,  as  proved  by 
raelite  mother,  in  the  land  of  Jndea  (GaL  iv.  the  ezistonoe  of  the  four  Epistles  under  con- 
4),  received  a  Jewish  education  (Bom.  zv.  sideration.  This  conunnnity  the  new  teach- 
8),  in  a  large  family  (1  Cor.  iz.  5),  one  era  nurtured  in  high  spiritual  truth,  espe- 
member  of  which  bore  the  name  of  James  eiaUy  such  joy  and  peace  as  were  likely 
(Gal.  L  19).  His  outward  circumstances  to  ensue  from  believing  the  resurrection  of 
were  lowly  (2  Cor.  viiL  9),  but  in  life  he  Christ  (Bom.  zv.  13),  hi  whose  name  disci- 
was  obedient  to  Ood  (Bom.  v.  19),  disin-  pies  were  baptised  (Gal.  iiL  27),  and  so  be- 
torested,  (zv.  3),  so  loving  that  he  died  for  came  members  of  the  church  in  order  to  live 
human  good  (OaL  ii.  20.  2  Cor.  v.  14,  10),  new  lives,  being  free  from  sin  and  heirs  of 
meek  and  gentle  (2  Cor.  z.  1),  free  from  sin  eternal  life  (Bom.  vi.),  which  they  were  to 
(v.  21),  and  pre-eminently  holy  (Bom.  v.  enter  on  after  undergoing  judgment  at  the 
18).  Publicly  ezhibiting  in  his  life  '  frtith  tribunal  of  Christ,  when  each  would  receive 
working  by  love*  (Gal.  v.  6),  and  teaching  in  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to 
word  and  act  practical  benevolence  (vi.  2),  what  he  had  done,  whether  good  or  bad 
with  a  view  to  furnish  to  men  the  highest  (2  Cor.  v.  8 — 10) — a  fact  which  was  made 
spiritual  good  (1  Cor.  L  0),  in  fhlfilment  of  Uie  foundation  of  a  doctrine  requiring  purity 
the  great  purposes  of  the  Mosaic  religion  of  heart  and  life  (11,  Mf.). 
(Bom.  zv.  8) ;  making  them  holy  (2  Cor.  vL  Here  is  a  summary  of  the  history  and 
14),  in  the  promotion  of  the  Divine  gloiy  substance  of  primitive  Christianity,  deduced 
(Bom.  zv.  0),  he  sought  their  eternal  happi-  from  four  short  writings  traceable  to  one 
ness  (Gal.  L  4;  iv.  ft),  so  that  they  might  who  gave  up  all  to  follow  Christ,  at  a  time 
be  reconciled  and  led  to  God  (2  Cor.  v.  20).  when  his  religion  was  struggling  into  ezist- 
This  same  Jesus  was  proved  to  be  the  Son  ence,  and  seemed  to  human  eyes  in  immi- 
of  Ood  (Bom.  L  4),  the  Messiah  (Oal.  iv.  4),  nent  danger  of  perishing  from  the  face  of 
sent  to  fhlfil  his  promises  (Bom.  zv.  8.  2  the  earth.  Vain  is  the  trouble  taken  by  the 
Cor.  L  20).  He  was  also  the  image  of  Ood  unbeliever  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4.  Bom.  viiL  29).  In  the  prose-  Gospels,  while  even  he  Is  constrained  to 
cution  of  his  work  he  associated  with  himself  leave  us  the  frill,  undeniable,  and  unans- 
twelve  assistante  (1  Cor.  zv.  0),  and  ap-  pected  testimony  of  Saul  tbe  persecutor  and 
pointed  others,  to  preach  the  gospel  (iz.  14),  Paul  tlie  apostle. 

called  aposfles  (OaL  L  17;  ii.  8.  1  Cor.  iz.  PAVEMENT  (L.)  is  for  the  first  time 
ft.  2  Cor.  zL  ft,  18),  the  most  considerable  of  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Esther  (i.  6), 
whom  were  Peter  (Cephas),  John  and  James  where,  in  the  court  of  the  garden  ot  the 
(Oal.  L  18 ;  ii.  7 — 9,  11, 12.  1  Cor.  L  12 ;  king'a  palace,  was  '  a  pavement  of  red  and 
iii.  22),  Paul  (iz.  l.fCf.).  Other  prominent  blue,  and  white  and  black  marble,'  which, 
oo-operators  were  Barnabas  (6)  and  ApoIIos  from  ito  being  so  specially  noticed,  was  then 
(iiL  22).  The  authorities  of  his  country  probably  rare  as  well  as  splendid.  This 
persecuted  and  slew  him  (1  Cor.  ii.  8).  pavement  appears  to  have  consisted  of  mo- 
While,  in  obedience  to  God's  will,  he  gave  saic  work,  the  origin  of  which  has  been 
himself  a  willing  sacrifice  (Oal.  L  4 ;  iL  20),  ascribed  to  the  Ore^,  but  which  may  pro- 
he  was  betrayed  into  tbe  hands  of  his  ene-  bably  be  due  to  Eastern  art,  with  which  it 
mies  (1  Cor.  zi.  28)  ;  after  having  in  the  seems  more  in  accordance.  Mosaics  are  of 
evening  instituted  a  rite  commemorative  of  four  kinds : — ^I.  Tsffalaticm  (opus),  the  most 
himself,  consisting  in  eating  broken  bread  ancient,  consisted  of  small  cubes  of  marble, 
and  drinking  wine  (23 — 2ft),  and  designed  worked  into  such  simple  geometrical  forms 
Vol.  II.  Y 
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as,  wheu  combined,  woald  compose  aa  intri-  led  to  eeek  the  faUaoions  eo-oper»tieii  of  Ilia 
oate  geometrical  figure ;  the  small  cabee  wen  Assyrians,  by  whom  Israel  was  depopulated 
called  tessers ;  the  colours  first  used  wen  and  Damaseas  captured  (2  Kings  zr.  zii. 
black  and  white ;  this  kind  was  employed  in  Is.  YiL — iz.  2  Chron.  zxviiL  16,  mq,), 
pavements;  as  was  also,  II.  the  €pui  teetiU,  PEKAHIAJI  (H.  J^unah  iipnu;  A.  M. 
which  was  formed  of  tibin  slices  of  difTerenUy  4794,  A.  C.  704,  Y.  761),  seventeenth  king 
coloured  marbles,  cut  into  slabs  of  such  of  Israel,  son  of  Menahem,  a  lealous  idola* 
form  as,  when  combined,  would  compose  ter,  was,  soon  after  a  reign  of  two  years, 
some  regular  geometrical  figure,  but  never  murdered  in  his  palace  in  Samaria  by  his 
in  such  arrangement  as  to  produce  a  direct  general,  Pekah,  who  oocupied  the  Taeant 
imitation  of  any  particular  olgect ;  IIL  o/nu  throne  (2  Kings  zy.  22,  aq,), 
figlinum,  consisted  in  an  imitation  ot  figures,  PELICAN  is  in  Lev.  zi.  18.  Dent  ziv.  17, 
fruits,  ornaments,  &c.,  by  small  cubes,  of  a  the  rendering  of  a  term  which  in  Is.  zzziv. 
vitreous  composition,  employed  in  the  deoo-  11  is  translated  '  cormorant.'  Wellbeloved 
ration  of  walls ;  as  also  was,  lY.  ofnu  oaniii-  retains  the  ordinary  rendering. 
eulatunif  the  most  elaborate,  in  which  an  PENNY.  See  Mohzt. 
object  was  portrayed  with  all  iU  true  PENTECOST  (O.  ths Jifti^h,  Lb,  day; 
shapes,  colours,  and  hues,  by  an  arrange-  L.  tfuinquagetiwuu),  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  cor- 
ment  at  small  cubes  of  differently  eolound  responding  in  time  with  our  Whitsuntide, 
marbles,  and,  where  extreme  brilliancy  of  which  was  celebrated  on  the  seventh  sab- 
tint  was  required,  by  glass  and  precious  bath,  or  after  forty-nine  days,  reckoned  from 
stones.  This  kind  was  sometimes  employed  the  Passover.  It  was  called  '  the  feast  of 
for  pavements,  of  which  beautiful  q»eci-  weeks,' *  the  feast  of  harvest,' and  also*  of  the 
mens  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  Not  first-firuits,*  and  observed  in  commemoration 
improbably,  the  pavement  in  the  palace  of  of  the  deliverance  fh>m  Egypt  (Ezod.  zziii. 
Ahasnerus  was  of  this  description.  16.  Deut  zvi.  0,  uq,).  For  the  observances. 

The  pavement  mentioned  in  John  ziz.  13,  consult  Lev.  zziii.  10,  laq.  Numb,  zzviii  20, 
called,  by  the  Oreek  inhabitants  of  Jerusa-  ttq.  At  this  high  festival  there  resorted  to 
lem,  Lithostr^ton,  was  by  those  who  spoke  Jerusalem  crowds  of  Jews  txom  all  parts  (Jo- 
Hebrew  termed  Oabbatha.  This  word  seems  seph.  Antiq.  ziv.  13,  4.  Jew.  War,  iL  3, 1),  a 
to  signify  s  smooth  bald  surface,  in  allusion  fact  which  explains  what  is  read  in  Acts  ii.  1, 
to  the  smoothness  and  labricity  of  a  tesse-  aq.    See  Fbasts. 

lated  pavement.     Josephus,  in  describing  PENUBY(0.;wfi«t, 'poor,' 'necessitous'), 

the  citadel  Antonia,  which  was  the  pnsto-  is  in  Prov.  ziv.  28,  the  translation  of  a  word 

rium,  or  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  which  is  bestezplained  by  other  renderings: 

ot  Jerusalem,  states  that  Herod,  partly  for  as  in  Deut.  zv.  18,  *  need ;'  in  Judges  zviii. 

the  sake  of  ornament,  caused  the  lower  part  10,  '  want;'  in  Prov.  zL  24,  <  poverty.'    See 

of  it  to  be  paved  with  polished  stones.    The  Poor. 

outer  court  of  this  miUtary  fastness,  thus  PERADYENTURE  (F.),  'probably;'  in 

paved  in  mosaic,  seems  to  have  been  the  Gen.  zvi.  2,  the  Hebrew  term  is  represented 

spot  intended  by  the  evsngelist    At  the  up-  by  '  it  may  be  that' 

per  part  of  this  pavement, Pilate  seated  him-  PERDITION  (L.  perdc,  'I  destroy'),  in 

self  on  his  judgment-seat  (6eina),  which  the  John  zviL  12,  the  translation  of  a  term  which, 

procarators  might  place  where  they  thought  in  Matt  zzri.  8,  is  rendered  '  waste '  (comp. 

proper.  Mark   ziv.  4),   is   the  word  employed  by 

PAYIUON  (F.),  a  tent   The  correspond-  Peter  (Acts  viii.  20)  —  'thy  money  perish 

ing  Hebrew  words  are  given  as  'den'  (Ps.  with  thee;'  literally,  'thy  money,  with  thee, 

z.  9),  'Ubemacle'  (Izzvi.  2),  'booth'  (Oen.  go  to  ruin.'    In  Matt  vii.  13,  14»  it  ('  de* 

zzxiiL  17), '  tent'  (2  Sam.  zi.  11).  struction')  is  opposed  to  'life.' 

PEARLS  is  the  transladon,  in  Job  zzviiL  PERGAMOS,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven 

18,  of  a  word — occurring  only  once — gah-  churches  (Apoo.  ill),  was  an  eminent  city 

veeshf  which  some  regard  as  meaning  '  crys-  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  for  a  long  time  the 

tal.'    Wellbeloved  has  '  beryL'  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name. 

PEDIGREE  (F.),  a  genealogy  or  lineage  Here  parehment  (dressed  skins  of  animals, 

(Numb.  i.  18).  w  called  from  Ptrgamot)  was  firat  employed 

PEKAH  (H.  h§  that  opent ;  A.  M.  4790,  in  making  copies  of  books  for  the  fine  li- 

A.  C.  753,  Y.  759),  son  of  Remaliah,   and  brary  (200,000  volumes)  which  Eumenes, 

eighteenth  king  of  Israel,  over  which   he  king  of  the  land,  some  160  yean  A.  C,  here 

reigned  twenty  years,  pursuing  the  ordinary  formed,  or  at  least  augmented.     Idolatry 

policy  of  its  monarohs  in  preserving  the  ido*  flourished  in  Pergamos,  where  there  was  a 

latry  set  up  by  Jeroboam.  The  throne  which  much-fVequented  temple  of  Esoulapius,  who 

he  gained  by  murder,  he  tried  to  strengthen  there,  as  at  other  places,  was  probably  wor- 

by  foreign  aid ;  for  which  purpose  he  allied  shipped  in  the  form  of  a  living  serpent,  kept 

himself   with  Resin,  king  of  Syria,   and,  in  the  temple,  and  regarded  as  a  divinity, 

making  war  on  Ahas,  king  of  Judah,  ob-  Hence  Esculapius  is  termed  '  the  god  of 

tained  great  success,  so  that  the  latter  was  Pergamos,'  and  on  coins  of  the  city  he  ap- 
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an  bearing  a  stafl^  ronud  which  is  a  serpent 
n  Bey.  xiL  0,  Satan  is  termed  *  the  serpent^ 
and  in  ii.  18,  Peigamos  is  deseribed  as 
*  Satan's  seat'  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
by  *  Satan's  seat,'  John  refers  to  the  worship 
of  the  serpent  prevalent  at  Pergamos. 

PEBIZZITE,  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Canaan,  having  their  head-quartera  near 
Shechem,  between  Bethel  and  Hai  (Oen. 
xiii.  8,  7 ;  xt.  20 ;  xxxiv.  80.  Joshaa  zvii. 
15).  Though  doomed  to  destruction  (£xod. 
xxiiL  23.  Deut  yii.  1),  they  remained  till 
the  days  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  20),  who 
made  them  tributary  (21).  They  became 
aouroes  of  corruption  to  the  Israelifeea  (Kcra 
U.  1,2). 

PEBSECUTION  (L.  per,  <  through/  and 
9$quory  *I  follow*)  is  the  rendering  (Matt 
xiii.  21.  Mark  x.  80.  Acts  yili.  1 ;  xiii.  50. 
Bom.  TiiL  80.  2  Cor.  xii.  10.  2  Thess.  i.  4, 
and  2  Tim.  iii  11)  of  a  word,  dti^gmoi,  signi- 
lying  a  pursuit  aecompanied  wiSi  Tiolence, 
and,  as  the  passages  referred  to  show,  in  the 
design  of  suppressing  Christian  truth ;  and 
of  another  word,  thUpm,  construed  also  '  tri- 
bulation' (Matt  xiiL  21)  and  'affliction' 
(19).  The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  is 
brought  into  relief  when  Panl  terms  himself 
a  persecutor  (I  Tim.  L  18;  comp.  Acts  TiiL 
1,  3 ;  ix.  1,  leg.).  Persecution  may  consist 
in  abetting  the  use  of  Tiolence,  as  well  as  in 
its  actual  employment  Paul  was  a  perse- 
eutor  when  he  held  the  clothes  of  those  who 
•toned  Stephen,  no  less  than  when  he  com- 
mitted men  end  women  to  prison.  And  we 
may  generalise  the  definition  by  declaring 
persecution  to  be  the  employment  of  any 
influence  but  direct  or  indirect  persuasion, 
in  order  to  make  others  reeeiYe  our  own 
opinions.  Accordingly,  there  is  persecution 
in  word  as  well  as  in  act  WhercTcr,  in 
truth,  our  own  will  seeks  to  predominate  by 
means  of  force,  there  is  found  the  essence 
of  persecution.  Uence  persecution  is  the 
undue  assertion  of  our  own  will.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  form  of  gross  selfishness.  As  such, 
it  is  thoroughly  and  essentially  irreligious. 
Nor  is  it  less  hostile  to  Ood,  because  it  makes 
war  on  human  rights  in  his  holy  name. 
Despotism  becomes  more  Binftd  and  more 
hateful  when  cloaked  by  hypoerisy.  From 
these  deductions  we  are  led  to  see  that  tole- 
ration is  a  species  of  persecution,  for  tolera- 
tion, which  is  a  mere  withholding  of  coer- 
cion, implies  a  right  to  suppress;  and  wher- 
ever such  a  right  is  aeknow]edged,perseontion 
exists,  and  Christian  freedom  is  in  peril.  To- 
leration is  an  usurpation  of  God's  preroga- 
Uves  and  an  insult  to  humsn  nature.  F^- 
thinking  is  not  a  nuisance  to  be  tolerated, 
but  a  saered  right  to  be  employed,  and  a 
solemn  duty  to  be  discharged. 

PEB8IA,  known  in  the  more  ancient 
writings  of  the  Bible  only  under  the  name 
of  a  part  of  the  land,  namely  Elam  (see  the 
article),  is  mentioned  in  the  later  books  re- 


peatedly (2  Chron.  xxxri.  20,  22.    Ezra  if 
6.  Est  i.  3),  and  there  refers  to  the  great  Per- 
sian empire  founded  by  Cyrus,  which  stretch- 
ed from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea.    This  extended  dominion  was  divided 
into  several  provinces,  of  which  Persia  pro- 
per (Farsistan)  formed  one.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  land,  the  original  Persians,  connected 
in  blood  with  the  Medes,  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  of  whom  three  were  noble  and 
alone  cultivated.   Of  the  noblest  branch,  the 
Achtemenides,  the  first  of  the  three,  namely 
the   PasargadflB,  was    the  royal  funily  to 
which  Cyrus  belonged.    Persia  formed  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  feU  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Medes.      At  length 
Cyrus  raised  his  native  land  to  supreme 
power.    This  hero  (580  A.  G.)  founded  the 
great  Persisn  empire.    Cyrus  was  followed 
(529)  by  the  cruel  Cambyses  (Ahasuerus). 
Then  (522)  came  Smerdis  (apparently  Ar- 
taxerxes,  Ears  iv.),  accounted  the  brother  of 
the  former  monarch,  but  really  a  magian, 
and  hence  called  the  pseudo  or  false  Smer- 
dis, who  was  (521)  succeeded  by  the  wise 
and  mild  Darius  I.,  or  Hystaspis  (son  of 
Hystaspes),  who  enjoyed  the  long  reign  of 
thirty  years,  and  aided  in  building  the  tem- 
ple St  Jerusalem.   Next  (485)  was  the  proud 
and  luxurious  Xerxes  I.,  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign, 
murdered  by  Artabanns,  who  ruled  seven 
months.    On  this  followed  Artaxerxes  I., 
Longimanus   (464  or  465),  who    reigned 
forty  or  Ibrty-one  years.    Xerxes  and  Artax- 
erxes supported  the  Jewish  patrioU  who, 
about  478,  under   Ezra,   and  about  445, 
under   Nehemiah,  returned    to    Palestine. 
Under  the  next  monarch,  Xerxes  II.,  son 
of  Artaxeixes,  424,  who  reigned  only  two 
months ;   Sogdianus ;  Darius  II.,  Nothus, 
448  (Neh.  xU.  22) ;  Artaxerxes  II.,  Mne- 
mon,  404,  who  reigned  forty  years ;  Artax- 
erxes UI.,  Ochus,  864,  who  reigned  twenty* 
six  years;  Arses,  888,  who  reigned  three 
years;   and  Darius  lU.,  Codomanus,  885, 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  lived  pretty  much 
in  peace.    This  last  Darius,  after  he  had 
reigned  six  years,  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander in  several  battles,  but  faUUy  at  Arbela, 
880  A.  D.    By  these  victories  the  Persisn 
empire  was  brought  to  a  close  (Daniel  viii. 
20,  21 ;  xi.  2,  8).    Alter  this,  Persia  came 
under  the  Syrian  Seleucidie. 

Some  additional  particulars  respecting  the 
Jews  in  the  Persian  period  may  be  added. 
Shortly  after  his  conquest  of  Babylon,  Cyrus 
gave  the  Jewish  exiles  permission  to  return 
to  Babylon,  and  rendered  them  aid  in  re- 
building their  temple  (Ezra  i  11).  Under 
Cambyses,  renowned  for  his  successftil  expe- 
dition against  Egypt,  evil-disposed  persons 
endeavoured  to  do  the  Jews  a  disservice  at 
his  court;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
the  false  Smerdis  that  there  was  put  forth 
an  express  prohibition  against  the  building 
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of  the  temple  (It.  tu.  M9.)  This,  in  the 
second  yeer  of  his  reign,  was  recslled  hj 
Dariaa  H^stsspis,  who  was  well  dlBposed 
towards  the  Jews.  This  monarch  earned 
the  fame  of  the  Persian  arms  into  Europe, 
Lybia,  and  India,  beginning  the  Persian 
wars  against  Greece.  Then  followed  Xerxes 
with  his  cnielty,  and  his  faToor  towards  the 
Jews  in  his  Eastern  states,  as  related  In  the 
Book  of  Esther.  Artaxenes  Longimanns 
led  an  army  against  Egypt,  bat  was  com- 
pelled  to  make  peace  with  the  Greeks.  By 
these  attacks  on  Egypt,  Palestine  most  have 
soillBred.  The  new  colony  began  to  sink. 
Artaxerxes  tfaereapon  allowed  Nshemiah  to 
bear  help  to  his  fSellow-worshippers.  Darius 
Nothos  had  to  fight  on  all  aides  of  his  king- 
dom, and  made  Phonioia  the  seat  of  a  war 
against  a  nnitsd  army  of  Egyptians  and  Ara- 
bians. Artaxerzes  Mnemon,  though  long 
occupied  with  his  arms  in  other  parts,  did 
not  lose  sight  of  Egypt,  and  new  Persian 
armies  came  into  the  Ticinity  of  Palestine. 
Thereon  the  Jews  had  to  soffer  from  the 
arrogance  of  a  Persian  general,  Bagoset 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xL  7,  U.  Ochos,  following 
tiie  plans  of  his  father,  hombled  the  Phcsni- 
elans,  and  brought  Egypt  again  under  his 
power.  In  the  remainder  of  the  Persian 
dominion  the  Jews  were  left  at  rest  In  the 
same  period,  the  Samaritan  temple  was  built 
on  Oerizlm. 

The  Persian  monarohs,  who  bora  the  title 
of  <  King  of  Kings,'  lived  inaecessible  to  their 
snbjeots,  in  well-guarded  palaces  (Esther  iT. 
2,  6) — in  the  spring,  at  Ecbatana;  in  the 
summer,  at  Susa;  and  in  the  winter,  at  Ba- 
bylon, having  a  well-fturnished  harem,  one 
of  whose  occupants,  the  fsTourite,  bore  the 
title  of  Queen  (i.  II.  Neh.  IL  6),  who  ex- 
erted  an  influence  in  political  matters  (Esth. 
TiL).  These  women  were  under  the  caie  of 
eunuchs.  The  court  was  of  a  most  splendid 
kind  (L  2,  teq.).  The  will  of  the  monareh 
was  law.  The  empire  was  divided  into  pro- 
Tinees,  over  each  of  which  was  a  satrap,  who 
had  officers  under  him  (lii.  12),  having  to 
collect  the  revenues  and  to  take  measures 
for  improTing  agriculture.  These  officers 
had  only  civil  power ;  military  command  was 
exerted  by  soldiers.  To  facilitate  intercom- 
munication  between  the  portions  of  this  im- 
mense empire  (LI),  there  were  employed 
couriers  who  forwarded  the  despatches  Aram 
station  to  station  (viii  14).  Around  the 
throne  was  a  council  of  seven  princes  (L 
14),  distinct  from  the  seven  eunuchs  who 
had  the  domestic  supervision  of  the  court 
(10, 12;  vi.  14).  The  Persian  army  had 
footmen  and  bowmen.  Its  chief  force  were 
horse.  They  were  splendidly  apparelled  (Is. 
xxii.  6,  7.   Ezek.  xxvii.  10;  xxxviii  5). 

In  religion,  the  Persians  were  primarily 
worshippers  of  fire.  This  superstition  seems 
to  have  given  way  to  the  dualism  of  the  doc- 
trine of  lifjki  promulged  by  Zoroaster,  and 


found  In  the  Zend  books  (2  Kings  zxifl. 
11). 

The  language  of  Persia,  bearing  the  name 
of  Parsi,  is  one  member  of  that  widely- 
extended  funily  of  tongues  which  is  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Indo-Oermanie, 
having  on  the  eastern  extreme  relations  with 
the  sacred  language  of  the  Indian  Brahmins, 
and  on  the  western,  irith  the  Teutonic  tongues 
of  Gtermany,  Holland,  and  England.     See 

MSDIA. 

New  li|^t  has  of  late  been  thrown  on  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Persia  by  the 
disooveries  of  eminent  orientalists,  in  dis- 
interring buried  monuments  and  deciphering 
the  long -concealed  characters  bearing  the 
name  of  *  arrow-headed'  (L  100).  Of  one 
part  of  this  diversified  oountiy  Perkins  thus 
speaks  : — *  The  numerous  diiek  groTes  of 
irillows  and  poplars  that  grow  on  the  water- 
eourses,  oast  a  rich  green  hue  over  the  plain 
at  this  season  of  die  year,  which  imparts 
almost  a  fury  aspect  to  the  land,  lake,  and 
aky,  and  seems  ftiUy  to  justify  the  poetic 
line  of  Watts  in  his  version  of  the  seventy- 
second  Psalm— 'There  Persia  glorious  to 
behold  .**  The  almost  innumerable  fields  at 
Ac  finest  wheat,  and  the  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  gardens,  also  impress  one  wiih 
the  idea  of  boundless  snd  universal  plenty 
in  every  earthly  enjoyment  And  such  would 
aotnally  be  the  case  were  the  gospel  to  rule 
here  and  regulate  society.' 

PESTILENCE  (L.),  a  destructive  ende- 
mic, or  widely-spread  disease,  arising  in 
Egypt  snd  Syria  from  a  certain  condition 
of  &e  atmosphere,  yitialed  by  inundations 
and  decayed  Tcgetable  and  animal  substances 
under  a  burning  aim.  The  pestilence  was 
employed  in  punishing  Palestine  (Esek. 
xiT.  21 ;  xxxiiL  27)  as  well  as  Egypt  (Exod. 
ix.  8,  0,  10).  At  the  present  day,  whole 
cities  and  even  lands  are  depopulated  by 
the  pestilence  or  plague ;  which,  however, 
becomes  less  flrequent  and  less  bsnelhl  as 
the  surfiice  of  the  earth  is  better  drained  and 
eleared  from  refhse. 

PETEB  (G.  ftoRtf),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
proper  name  was  Simon  or  Simeon  (one 
that  hears  or  obeys),  to  which  our  Lord 
himself,  in  allusion  probably  to  the  strength 
of  this  disciple's  character,  which  he  leamt 
to  know  at  the  first  interview,  added  the 
Aramaic  surname  of  Cephas,  a  stone,  of 
which  Petros,  or  Peter,  is  the  Greek  transla- 
tion (John  L  42).  Aeoordingly,  the  apostle 
is  designated  sometimes  by  his  original  name 
alone,  Simon  (Matt  xiii  00) ;  sometimes  with 
his  surname,  Simon  Peter  (Matt  xvL  16) ; 
on  other  occasions  *  Simon  called  Petef  (Matt 
iv.  18) .  Winer  thinks  that  during  the  llfs-time 
of  Jesus  this  apostle  was  called  simply  Peter, 
but  that  afterwards  he  was  customarily  desig- 
nated by  the  compound  name  of  Simon-Peter, 
in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  others; 


PET  3! 

wblle  tn  procara  of  tjmi  th*  innunc  Pstei 
■apuMdad  iIm  original  dasigiution,  filnnm. 
Id  Iba  laM  part  ot  the  changv,  the  lulhori^ 
of  Jaaiu,  to  vhom  thi  name  Pctar  ii  *i- 
^eaalr  raaotdad  to  o*a  ita  oidgin  (UaA  iU. 
IB). " -■-' 


PET 


(Malt  ».  18.  John  L  40,  U;  iL  8),  who 
Und  in  a  alata  of  mdlook  at  Cipamanni 
(Mark  1.  ae.  Lake  i*.  31,  Nf),  haTing, 
bowcTcr,  bean  bom  at  Bcthiaida  (John  1. 44). 
PMor  mar  >»  briellr  dauiibad  aa  one  who, 
baTing  bean  called  bj  the  SaTionr  of  the 
world,  earned,  bj  the  fine  IralU  of  his  oh*- 
neto',  the  honom  of  being  regarded  m  Iheii 
apeaker  and  rapmrnUliTe  b;  fail  fellov- 
diaoiples,  and  the  high  ealeem  of  his  Uaater, 
who  lepoMd  gnat  oonfideDse  in  him  (UatL 
xri  18);  whieb,  eranUallr  at  leaai  waa 
prvred  Id  be  dettrred,  b;  the  aeal  and  wis- 
dom with  ^ueh  he  preached  the  gospel, 
eapeoiallj  among  hia  fellow-aoantiTnien,  the 
Jeirg.  Tradition  rvpreianta  bim  aa  having 
Tiiiled  Rome,  and  been  the  Srat  bishop  i^ 
the  imperial  oit]>,  where  he  is  aaid  to  haTS 
been  cmciAed,  together  witli  hia  gnat  f^Uow- 
Uboorer  PauL 


met  with  a  faTOaiaUe 
reoeption  from  Psler,  who  was  immediatelj 
eondueled  bj  Andrew  into  the  presence  of 
the  SaTionr,  from  whom  he  received  a  wel< 
come  and  the  surname  of  a  etane  (John  L 
80,Mi.).  When,theTefore,>hortljafter,  Jesns, 
being  in  Oalilee,  name  to  Caperoanm  (John 
I  1,  li),  and  saw  Peter  and  Andrew  en- 
gaged in  the  dndee  of  theii  calling,  alreadj 
knowing  their  eharaclera,  he  at  once  iUTiled 
them  to  beoonie  flsheri  of  men.  Thej  left 
flieir  neta  and  followed  him  (Matt  It.  IB, 
mq.  Hark  i.  16),  In  coming  to  this  Impor- 
tant deoision  the;  aeem  la  h«TB  been  encon- 
Taged  bj  a  miraooloai  dnoghl  of  flsbu,  bj 
wUch  Jeans  manitealed  hia  glorj  to  them, 
after  they  bad  toiled  all  nigbl  and  taken 
nothing  j  an  cTent  which  maj  well  have 
prompted  Peter  to  foraaka  all  and  follow 
Jeana,  lince  he  waa  so  oTerpowered  bj  aiton- 
ishmenl  that  he  hll  at  Jesn^  knees,  sijing, 
'  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord'  (Luke  t.  I,  nq.).  We  have  pnl  the 
aecoimla  of  the  enngelists  together  in  Ihia 
oonaeeatiTa  narratlTe.  Thereadermarhenee 
•ee  how  little  gnnnd  there  is  in  ihcae  ae- 
Bonnta  for  an  allegation  of  diaorepanor,  or 
of  the  influence  on  the  hlatotj  of  corrupting 
badition. 

The  eirenmetanoea  of  the  call  may  also 
a«m  to  show  the  spsolfle  use  of  miraola 
fn  the  pablieatlon  of  hia  gospel  bj  Jean* 
Ohriit  Tbe  leatiinon;  of  John  alKoled  the 
omvictlona  of  Paler,  but  not  hia  eondnei. 
Even  after  tbe  fkroorabla  leceptton  whieh 
Jmhu  gave  to  Peter,  die  latter  sunt  awaj 
Into  Oalilea,  and  engaged  in  the  poranil  of 
hia  bnainess,  from  which  he  was  not  tnmed 
aside  by  the  widelj-apreading  tame  of  tbe 
new  teacher.  These  inflneneea,  howerer  Ihej 
maj  have  enlightened  and  moved  tbe  mind 
of  Peter,  left  him  adll  a  oommon  fisherman 
on  Ibe  lake  of  Oalilee.  Bnt  the  mirscnlona 
draaght  of  Bahei  look  him  hence,  and  altered 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  This  one  event 
did  more  than  all  the  rest.  The  miraole 
completed  the  proof,  overcame  besiladon, 
ronaed  Peter's  better  feelings,  kindled  s  new 


If  a 


e  foUr  ii 


1  important  pirticalafa  of  Ihia  apoa- 
tle'i  lifk,  we  have  onr  attention  drawn. 
In  the  flnt  place,  to  his  call.  It  appeara 
thai  Andrew,  a  disciple  of  John  the  Biptiat, 
having  heard  Ihe  testimonT  borne  bj  the 
latter  to  Jeans,  made  known  to  hia  brother 
Peter  tbahct  tbat  ha  bad  Iband  Ihe  Messiah. 


which,  but  tbr  Ihi  overpowering  and  exciting 
efltol  of  thia  one  str&ing  event,  he  might 
never  have  bean.  And  so,  in  die  absence  of 
miraole,  Ibe  world  wonld  have  been  de- 
prived of  one  of  ila  gnaMtt  benefaolors. 

There  is  alao  a  ^gnlai  propriety  in  ths 
character  of  thia  mirade,  as  in  moat  ot  thoae 
recorded  of  Jeans  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  Bven  hia  hmiliarily  with  the  event 
may  eonoeal  from  Ihe  ordinary  reader.  The 
minde  doea  not  regard  any  eilnordinary 
aphere  of  existence  j  neither  ascends  into 
ths  heavens,  nor  descends  into  the  secret 
powers  of  Ihe  deep ;  battakes  ita  poeilionia 
tbe  eaalomary  aphere  of  Peter's  daily  en- 
gagements. In  this  sphere  tbe  belt  conviv 
tioa  and  Iha  moat  tmpnlaive 
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oonld  be  produced.    A  fisherman  oould  be  less  had  an  effect  in  the  decision  to  which 

most  easily  made  into  a  fisher  of  men,  by  a  he  came  to  give  Peter  a  call  to  the  honoor 

miraele  wrought  in  the  details  of  his  own  and  the  trials  of  the  apostleship.    In  the 

trade.    He  who,   by  oansing  a  miracnlons  particular  case  before  us,  the   insight  into 

draught  of  fishes,  oould  so  easily  effect  what  character  displayed  by  our  Lord  is  strikingly 

Peter  and  his  associates  had  exhausted  their  exemplified,  and  may  serre  to  give  the  be- 

skill  and  their  strength  to  bring  about  even  liever  an  assurance  that  the  same  wisdom 

in  part,  must  possess  superhuman  power,  would  appear  in  other  cases,  were  the  par- 

and  so  be  worthy  of  being  followed  and  tieulars  equally  well  known, 
obeyed.     Had  the  miracle  been  wrought  in        It  may  serve  to  give  some  encouragement 

any  other  department  of  life  or  nature,  Peter  to  Christians  whose  imperfections  sre  more 

oould  not  have  bad  the  same  means  to  judge  numerous  or  more  serious  than  ordinary,  if 

nor  the  same  associations  to  be  impressed.  we  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  Petef  s 

Peter  enjoyed  the  special  regard  of  his  pre-eminence  was  not  forfeited  by  that  most 

Divine  Master.    In  Matt.  xvil.  1,  we  find  unworthy  and  unhappy  occurrence  in  which 

Jesus  taking  him,  together  with  James  and  he  went  the  length  of  even  denying  his  Lord 

John,  up  to  the  scene  of  transfiguration,  of  and  Master,    lliere  was  indeed  more  than 

which  he  was  an  eye-witness  (Matt.  xvii.  1.  one  feature  in  Peter's  character  on  which 

Mark  ix.  2).     This  distinction  he   owed  Jesus  could  not  set  the  seal  of  his  approba- 

partly  to  his  having  been  among  the  first  of  tion.    Even  the  readiness  and  warmth  with 

those  who  attached  themselves  to  the  Mes-  which  he  declared  his  attachment  to  Jesus, 

sioh,  but  more  to  the  high  endowments  of  were  objects  with  the  latter  of  suspicion  and 

his  mind  and  heart.    These  qualities  fitted  disapproval  (John  xiii.  87).    Peter's  ardour 

him  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  apostolic  degenerated  sometimes  into  hardihood  (Matt 

band,  an  office  towards  which  he  felt  himself  xiv.  29),  sometimes  into  rash  and  uigust 

borne  also  by  the  ready  reception  whioh  was  daring  (John  xviii.  10).    But  these  mani- 

guaranteed  to  him  by  his  Masters  special  festations  of  character  only  prefigured  the 

favour.    We  therefore  find  Peter  repeatedly  possibility  that  in  a  severely  trying  moment 

speaking  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  (Matt  Peter  would  give  up  all  to  abandon,  as  he 

six.  27.  Luke  xii41).     Sometimes  he  gives  once  had  done  to  follow,  Jesus.    His  nature, 

the  answer  in  a  ease  in  whioh  the  question  before  the  great  lesson  taught  and  the  great 

was  directed  to  them  (Matt  xvi.  16).    At  change  produced  by  the  resurrection,  was 

others,  our  Lord  addresses  him  by  name  obviously  impetuous,   heady,   and  nntem- 

when  he  intends  to  speak  to  all  (Matt  xxvi  pered ;   extreme  in  generous  feelings,   but 

40).     Not  impossibly  may  he  have  been  extreme  also  in  the  love  of  self;  warm  to 

regarded  beyond  the  circle  of  the  disciples  protest,  but  hasty  to  desert ;  a  ready  but  an 

$8  in  some  sort  the  representative  of  them  insecure  friend ;  having  a  hesrt  for  the  lof- 

and  their  Master  (Matt  xvii  24).    After  the  tiest  virtues,  but  at  the  same  time  capable 

xesurreotion  this  position  assumes  a  more  of  disgraceful  faults ;  eager  to  defend  his 

decided  character,  it  may  be  in  eonsequence  Master,  whilst  defence  seemed  possible ;  but 

of  the  very  special  nature  of  Jesus'  address  ready  to  desert  and  even  compromise  him 

to  him,  recorded  in  John  xxi.  15,  9§q.    Cer>  the  moment  his  cause   appeared  hopeless 

tainly  as  soon  as  the  series  of  events  begins  and  undone. 

that  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts,  we  find  The  fall  of  Peter  has  been  thought  to  pre> 
Peter  acting  as  the  organ  of  the  apostolic  sent  psychological  difficulties.  We  do  not 
body  (Acts  i.  15 ;  ii.  14,  tsq. ;  iv.  8,  i§q, ;  v.  aee  them.  We  find  the  nanative  in  aeoord- 
29,  uq,).  His  word  is  decisive  (Acts  xv.  7).  once  with  Peter's  natural  disposition.  We 
He  is  recognised  as  at  the  head  of  the  apoa-  think  there  ore  few  persons  who  in  the  course 
tleship,  and  acts  conformably  with  such  a  of  their  lives  have  not  known  at  least  one 
position  (Acts  ii.  87).  Indeed,  in  the  first  person  in  essential  points  the  same  as  Peter, 
days  of  the  planting  of  the  church,  as  re-  The  mere  scholar  or  man  of  speculation 
eorded  in  the  book  of  Acts,  Uie  great  interest  may  find  difficulties,  but  not  those  who  take 
of  the  events  finds  its  centre  in  Peter,  who  their  lessons  in  moral  philosophy  from  ac- 
maintains  his  precedence  till  he  is  replaced  tual  life.  There  we  always  find  characters 
by  a  still  greater  man,  the  apostle  Paul.  In  such  as  Petei^s,  no  less  fridl  in  act  than  warm 
agreement  with  this  pre-eminence  which  in  protestation.  The  basis  of  such  charac- 
Peter  ezgoyed,  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  ters  is  an  unrestrained,  warm,  and  overflow- 
church  represented  the  apostle  as  having  ing  earnestness,  which  makes  them  as  ready 
alone  been  baptised  by  &e  hands  of  the  and  as  ample  in  their  promises  as  they  are 
Saviour  himself.  His  pre-eminence,  how-  fhU  and  vehement  in  their  emotions.  But  a 
ever,  must  be  admitted,  whatever  bearing  it  character  whose  guide  is  strong  impulse  may 
may  have  on  the  claims  to  supremacy  put  be  led  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good  with  an 
forUi  by  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Peter,  indeed,  ease  and  rapidity  that  astonish  men  of  more 
oould  in  no  circumstanees  have  been  an  tempered  and  tranquil  breasts.  Energy  itself 
ordinary  man.  This  was  well  known  to  has  no  controlling  power.  We  look  to  it  for 
him  who  knew  the  human  heart,  and  doubt-  guidance  with  no  more  propriety  than  we 
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expeot  the  tempett  to  bear  %  tmsel  in  ft  His  trial  was  at  hand.     Jesaa  was  appre- 

steady  onward  oourse.    Persons  of  strong  bended  snd  led  away  into  the  inner  ball  of 

feelings  are  peeuliarly  exposed  to  oatward  the  palaoe  of   the  high-priest,  where  were 

canents.    Hither  and  thither  are  they  bone  assembled  the  Sanhedrim,  and  where  SYezy 

in  turn  by  the  breexe  which  for  the  moment  thing   betokened   his    speedy   destmotion. 

preyaila.    If  they  are  led  by  a  wise   and  Unhappily,    Peter  was  admitted   into  the 

friendly  hand,  they  run  welL    If  a  pressmg  oater  hall,  and  heard   and  saw  all  these 

temptation  assails  them,  they  at  once  faU.  dark  tokens.    Still,  his  mind  was  sustained 

And  when  the  first  wrong  step  has  been  set,  by  the  idea  that  Jesus  wonld  yet  shine  forth 

retreat  is  soon  made  next  to  impossible,  in  his  Messianic  power,  and  smite  his  ene- 

Sach  men  sink  as  low  as,  under  other  oir-  mios  with   ruin  and    confdsion.     Whilst, 

cnmstanees,  they  would  hsYC  risen  high.  therefore,    his    Master   was    being    appre- 

With  these  opinions,  we  behold  a  consist-  bended,  he  drew  his  sword  and  struck  off 
ency  in  the  eyents  oonneeted  with  Petei's  an  ear  of  the  high-priest's  servant, — ^rash 
fall  which  affords  evidence  of  the  reality  of  and  wilftil  in  act,  as  just  before  he  had  been 
the  scene,  and  conduces  to  the  establishment  €xeemv$  (so  in  the  original  of  Mark  xiv.  81) 
of  our  belief  in  the  New-Testament  history,  in  promise.  But  when  at  length  Jesus  was 
A  brief  uarradTe  may  aid  the  reader  in  the  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  all  the  power  of 
formation  of  his  own  opinion  on  the  point  the  nation  stood  in  array  against  him ;  when 
The  end  was  now  approaching.  Jesus  had  he  endured  to  be  struck,  to  be  bound,  to  be 
eaten  his  last  meal  with  his  most  intimate  led  away  to  death,  without  making  the  slight- 
friends,  when,  having  occasion  to  speak  of  est  struggle  even  for  deliverance,  then  Peter's 
his  speedy  departure  from  the  world,  he  is  heart  misgave  him ;  his  last  hope  took  flight ; 
asked  by  Peter  himself  what  he  meant  by  he  began  to  doubt,  and  doubt,  as  it  always 
these  gloomy  forebodings,  so  unlike  what  does,  brought  weakness.  Challenged  while 
was  to  be  expected  from  one  who  was  at  in  this  stato  of  mind  with  being  an  asso- 
length  thought  to  be  on  the  point  of  entering  eiate  with  the  criminal,  his  very  energy  of 
on  his  Messianic  glory.  The  reply  was,  soul  would  send  the  resdier  negative  to  his 
'Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me  tongue;  and  a  bold  'I  am  not,'  came  unhe- 
now,  but  afterwards  thou  wilt  follow  me'  sitatingly  from  his  lips.  The  step  was  taken. 
(John  xiii.  86).  This  answer,  which  implies  What  ensued  was  inevitable.  One  lie  neces- 
a  strong  confidence  in  Peter,  inasmuch  as  it  sitated  another,  and  falsehood  led-  to  oaths 
intimates  that  the  time  would  come  in  which  and  cursings. 

the  disciple  would  be  worthy  to  follow  and  Pitiable  indeed  was  this  degradation.  Tet 
serve  his  Master,  did  not  satisfy  the  eager  there  was  no  deep,  inveterate  baseness  in 
wishes  of  Peter,  who  could  not  endure  the  Peter's  soul.  The  moment,  therefore,  that 
idea  of  any  half-confidence  or  remote  fidelity,  the  outward  pressure  was  removed,  he  was 
Promptly,  therefore,  did  he  rcgoin — *  My  life  smitten  by  conscience.  The  Boman  clarion, 
for  thee  will  I  lay  down.'  The  Saviour,  with  with  its  echoes,  greeted  the  mom,  and  the 
characteristic  calmness  and  somewhat  of  the  cocks  were  crowing  throughout  the  yet  sleep- 
melancholy  that  not  seldom  accompanies  a  ing  city.  Their  shrill  tones  echoed  in  the 
deeper  wisdom,  rejoined,  *  Thy  life  for  roe  palace.  How  piercing  were  they  to  the 
wilt  thou  lay  down  7  Verily,  the  cock  will  heart  of  the  guilty  man !  Luke  records,  that 
not  crow '  (equivalent  to  '  morning  will  not  at  the  moment  when  Peter  had  declared, 
dawn ')  *  before  thou  wilt  deny  me  thrice.'  '  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest'  (xxii. 

Yet  was  Peter  one  of  those  whom  Jesus  60),  and  was  inteimpted  by  the  cock-crow- 
had  with  him  in  the  awful  scene  which  has  ing.  '  the  Lord'  (who  was  probably  just 
rendered  Gethsemane  a  place  of  terror  to  passing  firom  the  inner  into  the  outer 
every  pious  Christian.  Here  we  see  evidence  apartment)  '  turned  and  looked  at  Peter.' 
that  the  apostle's  character  had  a  bright  side.  Enough  ! — ^he  was  overwhelmed  with  guilt 
He  whom  the  Saviour  chose  for  his  hours  and  shame,  and,  rushing  out,  he  wept  bit- 
of  special  trial,  to  be  a  witness  and  a  support  terly.  That  look — the  look  of  pity  and  gen- 
in  them,  must  haye  had  the  seeds  of  great-  tie  condemnation  ;  that  lock  of  conscious 
ness  in  his  soul.  And  doubtless  the  sym-  recognition,  which  at  one  glance  brought 
pathy  of  such  a  mind  was  warm,  tender,  and  before  Peter's  excited  mind  a  vivid  picture 
gushing;  as  ready,  as  ardent,  as  were  his  of  his  reoent  protestations  and  his  Lord's 
friendly  words.  But  deeds  it  was  that  were  prophecy ;  that  look  of  deep  love,  deep  re- 
now  needed,  and  deeds  which  could  come  gret,  and  ii^ured  friendship,  smote  Peter^s 
only  from  strength  of  soul.  Tried  and  heart  as  Moses  smote  the  rock,  when  forth- 
steady  principle,  not  impulse,  can  safely  with  there  gushed  a  flood  of  tears  which  a 
endure  temptation.  And  Peter's  day  of  calm  very  speedy  step  could  hardly  conceal  firom 
power  had  not  yet  arrived ;  nay,  it  was  to  be  the  mocking  gase  ot  surrounding  foes, 
brought  only  by  that  failure  which  causes  a  All  this  is  quite  true  to  nature.  There 
sense  of  weakness,  and  that  sorrow  which  may  be  one  or  two  slight  and  Insignificant 
produces  caution,  and  finally  leads  to  circumstances  coxmected  with  the  narrative 
strength.  which  eritieism  may  find  it  difficult  to  ex- 
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pUin ;  Imt  the  genend  tenor  of  the  event  Ohxift  now  knew  ihtt  Peter  loved  him,  and 
is  so  natural,  so  tmthftil,  so  toaohing,  that  was,  in  truth,  ready  to  perish  in  his  eaoae. 
human  hearts  understand  because  they  feel  Petor  had  undergone  the  great  ehange.  Be- 
it all,  and  need,  as  no  tutoring  to  bring  newed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  he  was  pre- 
them  into  die  spirit  of  the  seene,  so  no  ex-  pared  for  whatever  mi^t  happen  in  proceed- 
poeitor  to  answer  objections  and  solve  dilB*  ing  to  obey  the  eommands  which  his  Master 
onlties.  The  narrative  came  from  the  heart,  laid  upon  him — *  Feed  my  sheep;'  *  Feed 
and  by  the  heart,  therefore,  is  it  recognised  my  lambs.' 

and  embraced.    And  whilst  incidents  of  this  The  proof  soon  came.    A  tew  days  after 

kind,  incidents  full  of  human  nature  and  the  incident  last  mentioned,  we  find  this 

divine  truth,  abound  in  the  New  Testament,  same  man  standing  up,  with  a  firmness  that 

the  book  will  become  more  venerable  as  it  be-  nothing  could  subdue,  and  a  boldness  which 

oomes  more  old,  and,  pleading  its  own  cause  was  insensible  to  fear,  in  the  very  centre  of 

the  more  efiectnally  the  more  thoroughly  its  the  Jewish  metropolis,  to  preach  Jesus  snd 

pure  and  lofty  spirit  is  felt,  will  in  prooess  the  Besurrection.  The  Galilean  peasant  has 

of  time  dispense  with  the  sometimes  ques-  been  converted  into  a  missionaiy  to  the  world, 

tionable  aid  of  mere  erudition,  finding  a  The  change  is  very  great    Yet  does  Peter 

broader  and  more  secure  restiiig- place  in  remain  the  same  man.    According  to  Luke's 

human  hearts.  narrative  in  the  Acts,  he  is  the  first  to  open 

We  hear  no  more  of  Peter  till  the  mom-  his  mouth  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
ing  of  the  resurrection.  The  interval  bad  church,  in  order  to  explain  evento  and  lead 
doubtless  been  a  period  of  bitter  grief.  Al-  to  the  filling  up  of  the  vacancy  created  by 
ready,  Jiowever,  had  he  experienced  some  the  apostaoy  of  Judas.  And  it  is  with  autfao- 
degiee  of  tranquillity,  and  by  his  sincere  rity  that  he  speaks,  for  the  step  he  reoom- 
and  deep  contrition  had  regained  some  mends  is  taken,  ^d  what  is  the  nature  of 
portion  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  with  that  step  t  One  which  shows  that  Peter  had 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  disciples,  as  now  made  up  his  mind  once  for  all  to  em- 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was  to  bark  every  tiling  in  the  new  and  yet  very 
him  and  to  John  that  Mary  hastened  to  bear  feeble  cause.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  ever 
the  news  of  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the  the  eflhsion  of  the  Spirit  has  taken  place, 
Lord.  In  the  evente  which  immediately  en-  Peter  again  makes  his  appearance,  in  order 
sued,  Peter's  conduct  was  in  keeping  with  his  to  give  the  scriptural  interpretation  of  that 
character  and  history.  He  was  more  tardy  in  great  event;  which  he  does  in  a  manner  so 
his  steps  than  John  when  going  to  the  sepnl-  characteristic,  that  unbelievers  are  at  once 
ehre,  for  his  previous  treachery  hung  weigfate  'pricked  in  Uieir  heart,'  exclaiming,  *Men 
on  his  feel,  and  he  could  not  speedily  run  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  V  Evident 
into  the  presence  of  him  whose  mikl  and  token  this  of  power.  In  one  day,  the  con- 
gentle  look  was  still  speaking  to  his  soul  verted  Peter  brings  not  fewer  than  three 
reproaches  in  more  eutting  than  anger  thousand  persons  into  the  church.  The  im- 
eould  have  uttered.  But  when  at  the  tomb,  press  of  the  same  large,  deep,  warm  heart  is 
his  naturally  bold  and  ardent  nature  took  seen  in  the  picture  that  is  drawn  of  the  moral 
him  at  once  into  the  interior,  while  the  and  spiritual  efieeto  which  at  once  ensue 
timid  and  affectionate  John  could  do  no  more  from  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts 
than  stoop  down  and  look  into  the  sepulchre  ii.  41)  ;  for  as  Peter  has  now  the  lead  in 
from  the  otttoide.  the  church,  to  him,  as  far  as  human  instru- 

There  is  one  more  incident  in  the  gospel  mentality  is  concerned,  to  him  chiefly  are 

which  must  not  be  passed  over.     Jesus  was  these  lovely  effecte  to  be  ascribed, 

about  to  ascend  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  And  here  we  cannot  retnin  from  saying 

when,  having  taken  a  meal  with  his  friends,  to  those  who  can  see  in  Judaism  no  good, 

he  asked  Peter  whether  he  loved  him,  intend-  that  we  possess  in  the  readiness  with  which 

ing,  as  the  subject  shows,  to  deepen  the  fa-  a  fisherman   is   changed  into  an  effectual 

vourable  impression  which  evente  had  made  missionary,  an  unquestionable  evidence  to 

on  the  aposde's  mind.   A  prompt  aflSrmative  the  exoellnit  tendencies  which  the  Mosaic 

was  given,  followed  by  an  iqppeal  to  the  into-  polity  exerted    on   ite    faithftU   adherents, 

rogator's  own  knowledge.  Again  was  the  ques-  One  of  the  most  effective  instrumente  that 

tion  put,  and  answered  in  Uie  same  manner.  Peter  now  employed,  he  found  in  the  He- 

A  thbd  inquiry  was  made.  Peter  was  grieved,  brew  Scriptures,  which  he  used  with  sur- 

He  felt  hurt,  for  he  now  fully  perceived  the  passing  skill  and  efficiency ;   and  yet  this 

tacit  reference  which  his  Master  had  in  these  man,  who  is  so  well  read  in  the  literature  of 

interrogatories;  he  was  grieved, and  answered  his  country,  and  can  employ  ite  resources  so 

with  some  little  feeling — feeling  in  which  much  on  Uie  sudden,  so  appositely  and  so 

self-reproach  was  blended  with  a  conscious-  convincingly,  has  spent  his  entire  life,  except 

ness  of  true  yet  questioned  fidelity — '  Lord,  some  two  years,  in  the  petty  details  of  a  very 

thou  knowest  all  tilings ;  than  knowest  that  humble  calling.     Christianity  grew  out  ot 

1  love  thee '  (John  xxi.  15,  uq.).  Judaism.    The  mother  of  such  an  oilsfring 

And  so  it  was.   Peter  did  h  ve  Christ,  and  cannot  have  been  worthless. 
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An  imperatiTe  ngard  to  brevity  oompels  The  singnlarity  of  this  faot  indoeed  the 

us  to  pass  oyer  wiOi  a  referenoe  the  inei-  i^stles  to  make,  by  means  of  Barnabas,  (tf 

dents  which  soon  took  plaee  in  the  pnblio  Jewish  parentage,  and  a  native  of  the  island 

tiieatre  of  Jerasalem ;  which  we  ean  do  with  of  Cypras,  special  inquiry  into  the  cirenm* 

the  less  impropriety  beoanse,  however  inte*  stances.    Barnabas  proceeded  lo  Antioch, 

resting  and  important^  they  only  add  illns-  and  was  satisfied  that   the  new   oonrerts 

trations  to  the  entire  unity,  naturalness,  and  there  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  faroar 

tmth  of  Peter^s  character,  as  incidentally  set  and  grace  of  God.    The  clear  sanotion  here 

forth  in  the  New  Testament  (Aets  iiL — rii.).  given  from  on  high  to  the  formation  of  the 

Meanwhile,  another  great  change  was  about  Gentile  church,  wrought  powerfrdly  on  the 

to  take  place  in  Petei's  mind.    Persecution  minds  of  the  apostles, 

fell  upon  the  chureh  at  Jerusalem,  and  some  A.  D.  44  had  come,  yet  were  the  apostles 

of  its  membera  fled.'    These  could  not  hold  still  in  Jerusalem.    Peter   and  John  had 

theirpeace,  but  proclaimed  the 'glad  tidings  extended  their  laboun  indeed  beyond  its 

of  great  joy,'  even  to  the  long-hated  Sama-  walls,  but  onlv  to  the  cireumjaeent  country, 

litans.    News  of  the  success  which  foUowed  Timidly  did  they  bear  the  ark  of  God  beyond 

reached  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  who,  not  its  wonted  limits.    Something  extraordinary, 

knowing  what  to  think  or  do,  sent  Peter,  to-  some  outward  impulse  was  needed.    It  was 

gether  with  John,  who  completed  the  work,  given. 

and  so  received  into  the  Christian  fold  some  Herod  Agrippa  received  from  (he  em- 
who  were  not  Jews.  Encouraged  by  what  he  peror  Claudius,  shortly  after  the  latter  as- 
had  witnessed,  Peter,  on  returning  to  Jem-  oended  the  throne  (A.  D.  41),  an  addition 
salem,  *  preached  the  gospel  in  many  vil-  to  his  former  territories  in  Samana  and 
lages  of  the  Samaritans'  (Acts  viii.  26).  Judea,  in  which  Jerusalem  was  the  chief 
Hitherto,  the  apostles  had  confined  their  eity.  Desirous  of  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
exertions  to  the  metropolis  of  Judea;  hut  Jews,  he  readily  adopted  the  hatred  which 
Peter,  having  completed  this  missionary  ser-  they  felt  towards  the  Christians,  and  went  so 
vice,  extended  his  efforts  over  the  environs,  far  as  to  imprison  and  behead  one  of  the 
visiting  Lydda  and  Joppa,  where,  by  means  most  considerable  of  the  i^stles,  James  the 
of  a  special  Divine  interposition,  he  was  elder,  the  brother  of  John.  Finding  that 
taught  not  to  '  call  any  man  common  or  this  act  of  cruel  tyranny  gratified  the  Jews, 
unclean'  (ix.  82 — ^x.  28).  After  his  Jewish  he  proceeded  to  seize  Peter,  intending  to 
prejudices,  which  were  so  deep  and  strong  put  him  also  to  death.  Peter  was  miracu- 
as  to  need  this  special  enlightenment,  had  lonely  delivered  out  of  his  hands,  and,  having 
been  broken  down,  he  made  that  noble  and  informed  his  feUow-believen  of  his  escape, 
truly  Christian  declaration — *  Of  a  tmth,  I  he  repaired  to  Cssarea,  A.  D.  44  (Acts  xii). 
peroeive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  Here  he  abode  for  some  time, 
but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him  and  A  long  interval  now  presents  itself  in  the 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him'  history  of  this  apostle,  arising  from  the  im- 
(x.  34,  seq,) ;  when  *  they  of  the  oireumcision  perfect  and  fragmentary  state  of  our  records, 
who  beard  were  astonished,  because  that  on  It  is  not  till  the  year  62  that  we  again  meet 
the  Gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  with  Peter,  when  he  appeare  in  the  solemn 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  converts  were  bap-  council  of  apostles  and  elden  held  at  Jem- 
tised,  and  so  heathens  were  received  into  salem  in  (probably)  that  year  for  the  pur^ 
the  Christian  chureh.  pose  of  coming  to    some   final    decision 

Immediately  after  this  event,  Peter,  pro-  respecting  the   great   controversy,  namely, 

ceeding  to  Jerusalem,  was  reproached  by  the  whether,  and  on  what  conditions.  Gentiles 

Jewish  converts  for  having  eaten,  that  is  had  were  to  be   admitted  into  the  church  of 

intercourse  with,  men  uncireumcised.     He  Christ    The  progress  of  the  liberal  view  of 

reported  what  new  light  had  broken  on  his  the  question  had  been  slow;    but  Petei's 

mind,  giving  evidence  at  the  same  time  that  mind  was  fiiUy  made  up,  and  he  gave  utter- 

the  light  was  divine.    On  which  the  olgeet-  ance  to  his  oonvictions  in  a  few  pregnant 

on  held  their  peace,  and  glorified  God,  say-  words,  which  had  great  weight  in  inducing 

ing,   *  Then  to  the  Gentiles  also  God  has  the  assembly  to  adopt  and  put  forth  a  decree 

granted  repentance  unto  life'  (xL  18).  in  harmony  with  the  obvious  tendencies  of 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the  gospel  Divine  Providence, 

went  forward  naturally,  step  by  step,  as  cir-  This  convention  of  the  heads  of  the  Chris- 

eumstances  gave  opportunity  or  impulse ;  tian  cause  had  the  effect  of  marking  out 

for  if  it  was  recommended  and  enforced  by  distinctly  the  sphere  in  which  Peter  was 

supernatural  powers,  it  did  not  the  less  take  henceforth  to  spend  his  chief  strength.    In 

and  follow  its  line  in  God's  ordinary  provi-  the  council  there  appeared  one  who,    by 

denee.    One  effect  of  the  flight  of  those  dis-  his  education  and  his  sympathies,  was  more 

ciples  who  left  the  metropolis  on  occasion  fitted  than  Peter  to  become  the  i^ostle  to 

of  Stephen's  death,  was  the  formation  of  a  the  Gentiles.    By  mutual  consent  and  in  a 

church  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  the  majority  of  friendly  arrangement,  Paul  undertook   the 

which  were   converted   Gentiles  (xi.  21).  latter  office,  while  Peter  agreed  to  devote 
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himself  to  the  ministry  among  the  Jews. 
This  determination,  however  amieaUe  was 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  formed,  was  not 
come  to  without  doe  tavestigation  and  de- 
hate.    Paul's  claims  were  not  regarded  by 
Peter  as  self-eTident,  though  on  inquiry  and 
diseussion  diey  appeared  satisfactory.    This 
is  a  turning  point  in  the  early  history  of  the 
ohnrch.    Peter  had  seen  Christ,  Paul  had 
not  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh;    and  it  was 
Tery  important  that  his  special  call  to  the 
apostleship  should  be  iuTestigated  and  ap- 
proved by  one  who  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  mijesty  of  Jesus,  and  receired  his  ap- 
pointment from  the  Lord  himsell     Thus 
the  continuity  of  the  history  is  preserved  at 
a  time  when  a  break  would  have  been  of 
great  consequence.    Nor  is  Peter^s  sanction 
on  Paul's  ministry  the  less  cogent  because 
there  was  obviously  a  diversity  of  view  be- 
tween the  two  which  led  to  some  warmth. 
Soon  after  the  council  at  Jerusalem  had 
broken  up,  Paul  and  Peter  were  together  in 
the  ci^  of  Antloch,  when  a  serious  dispute 
arose.     From  some    special   influence,  of 
which  we  have  no  record,  Peter's  old  timi- 
dity was  here  excited ;  and  fearing  them 
which  were  of  the  circumcision,  who  seem  to 
have  been  specially  dispatched  by  James  to 
deter  Peter  from  eating  with  converted  Oen- 
tiles,  the  apostle  withdrew,  and  separated 
himself.    This  circumstance  serves  to  show 
the  diflioulty  with  which  the  Jewish  church 
came  into  the  plan  of  admitting  Qentiles. 
Probably  some  reaction  took  place  at  Jeru- 
salem, as  soon  as  the  decree  in  relation  to 
them  had  been  passed.    The  great  body  of 
the  assembly  seem   to   have  been    rather 
silenced  than  convinced  (Acts  zv.  12).    Ju- 
daism was  still  erect,  with  all  its  ceremonial 
appendages,  and  as  such  was  held  to  claim 
obedience  even  from  those  of  its  sons  who 
had  become  disciples  of  Christ     The  old 
narrow  system  had  its  roots  in  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  Jewish  heart,  which  a  man  of 
Peier^s  ardent  temperament  would  feel  with 
special  strength.     The  same   ardour,   too, 
would  make  him  now,  as  before,  impressible 
by  strong  external  influence.    A  special  mis- 
aion  frrom  James  the  younger,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  sup- 
ported by  considerations  which,  though  we 
know  not,  we  may   suppose  to  have  been 
weighty,  applied  such  an  influence.     Peter 
yielded.    His  opinions  underwent  a  modifi- 
cation, and  he  now  required  converts  from 
heathenism  to  observe  the  ritual  law  of 
Judaism.     At  the   same,  time   he   himself 
lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles.   This 
inconsistency  gave  Paul  an  occasion  to  up- 
braid him  with  dissimulation.    Of  the  exact 
merits  of  the  case  it  is  diificalt,  with  our 
Tcry  defective  information,  to  form  an  opi- 
nion.     Tha  current  that  bore  Peter  back 
towards  a  point  which  he  seemed  for  ever 
to  have  quitted,  must,  however,  have  been 


strong,  since  it  carried  away  many  othetv^ 
and  specially  Barnabas,  the  intimate  friend 
and  fellow-worker  of  Paul  himself.  There 
may  have  been  something  blameworthy  in 
the  part  whieh  Peter  took  on  the  oocasion. 
If  so,  we  see  here  another  illustratian  of 
the  difllculty  there  is  in  producing  entire 
moral  soundness  and  strength  in  a  case 
where  a  serious  wound  has  once  been  in- 
flicted on  the  moral  nature.  Peter's  denial 
of  his  Master  may  have  caused  the  weakness 
which  led  him  to  vacillate  in  his  principles 
(Gal.  ii.). 

We  have  intimated  that  we  haye  no  certain 
means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  natoie  of 
the  power  by  whieh  Peter  was  led  to  recede 
firom  his  former  liberal  position.  All  the 
circumstances,  however,  point  to  Jerusalem 
as  the  source  whence  that  power  emanated. 
Hence  vre  may  probably  make  an  approach 
to  a  knowledge  of  its  nature.  Alter  the 
apostolic  decree,  setting  the  Gentiles  who 
became  Christians  firee  from  the  chief  bur- 
dens of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  spirit  of  Judaism 
seems  to  have  gained  a  predominance. 
Zeal  for  the  law  became  the  characteristic  of 
a  good  Christian  (Acts  xxl.  20 ;  xxii  8),  the 
rather  because  the  belief  prevailed  that  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  was  to  remain  in  observ- 
ance and  in  force  until  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  who  would  then  judge  the  world, 
and  award  good  and  evil  according  to  human 
deserts.  I^  then,  the  Jew-Christians  were 
thus  bound  to  the  law  till  the  law  was 
removed  by  the  express  act  of  Jesus,  the 
conviction  would  easily  gain  prevalence  that 
the  Gentiles  also  ought  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  in  order  to  enter 
into  that  state  of  privilege  which  secured  and 
guaranteed  the  fevour  of  the  coming  judge. 
Those  who  held  these  opinions  must  neces- 
sarily have  dissented  from  Paul,  who  super- 
seded the  Jewish  system  altogether.  And 
what  the  latter  terms  the  disairaulation  or 
hypocrisy  of  Peter  (the  original  word  has 
not  neeessarily  the  offensive  meaning  which 
belongs  to  our  term  *  hypocrisy'),  may  have 
arisen  from  what  was  only  a  transient  want 
of  accordance  between  Peter's  condaet  and 
convictions.  Having  previously  held  that 
the  observance  of  the  law  was  not  necessary 
in  a  Christian,  he  had  himself,  in  part  at 
least,  discontinued  his  ritaal  observances  as 
a  Jew.  Now,  however,  he  again  insists  on 
their  yet  existing  obligation ;  and  probably 
he  may  or  he  may  not  have  resumed  these 
practices.  This  inconsistency,  however,  Paul, 
who  was  a  ready  and  dexterous  logician, 
seizes  on  and  tarns  to  account,  though  it 
may  have  related  to  two  different  periods  in 
Peter's  life. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  this  change  may 
have  been,  the  change  itself  was  not  without 
its  advantages  for  the  frirtherance  of  the 
gospel.  Paul,  as  having  set  his  face  firmly 
against  the  continued  observance  of  Judaical 
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ritet,  WM  too  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  in  a  greater  or  less  obsoarity.  His  spoetolie 

to  be  able  to  eonyert  them  to  Christ    Peter,  exertions  were  oertainly  extended    to  the 

on  the  contrary,  eYen  by  his  letom  towards  nordiem  extremity  of  Syria,  for  in  GaL  ii. 

Judaism,  woold  be  rendered  more  fit  to  plead  11,  teg.,  we  find  him  in  Antioch  in  oonnec- 

his  cause  with  the  oireumeiaion.   Especially  tion  with  his  brodier  apostle  Paul.    That 

would  he  have  an  influence  with  diat  large  they  extended  orer  a  large  part  of  the  coon- 

class  of  Jews  who,  being  scattered  np  and  try  which  we  call  Asia  Minor,  is  rendered 

down  the  world,  had,  by  intercourse  with  Yeiy  probable  by  his  haying  addressed  a  let- 

the  heathen,  had  their  national  prejudices  ter  to  persons  residing  in  several  districts  of 

softened  down,  and  were  likely  to  lend  a  that  country,  as  well  as  by  the  intimate 

farourable  ear  to  one  who,  while  reverencing  acquaintance  which  that  epistle  shows  its 

the  law  of  their  fathers,  was  labouring  to  writer  bad  with  the  moral  condition  of  those 

enlarge  its  spirit  and  extend  its  sway,  and  so  to  whom   it  is  addressed.      Peter's  efforts 

to  promote  its  influence  and  honour.  may   have  reached   Europe  also   (1   Cor. 

Thus  was  there  gained  for  Christianity  an  i.  12),  and  proceeded  eastwardly  as  &r  as 

advocacy  which  Paul  could  not  haye  given ;  Mesopotamia.    The  tradition  of  the  church 

less  liberal,  indeed,  than  comported  with  makes  him  to  have  visited  Rome,  where  he 

ideal  perfection,  but  as  liberal  as  reformed  is  said,  in  company  with  Paul,   to   have 

Judaism  could  receive ;  which  must  either  perished  on  a  cross  with  his  head  towards 

remain  without,  or  be  won  into  the  fold  of  the  earth  (A.  B.  66).    He  was  accustomed 

Christ  by  a  Christian  apostle  sUll  retaining  to  take  his  wife  and  children  with  him  on 

strong  Jewish  sympathies.    And  thus  is  it  his  missionary  journeys  (1  Cor.  ix.  6.   1  Pet 

seen  that  in  all  cases  Ood's  plan  of  dealing  v.  13).    The  New  Testament  contains  two 

with  man  and  performing  his  own  work  is  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of   Peter, 

the  best    There  were  in  the  church  from  There  have  also  been  ascribed  to  him  several 

the  first '  differences  of  administrations'  and  spurious  writings,  as  *  The  Gospel  of  Peter,' 

*  diversities  of  operations*  (1  Cor.  xii.  6,  6),  'The   Acts  of  Peter/  'The  Apocalypse  onf 

correspondent  to  the  various  tasks  that  had  Peter.' 

to  be  performed.    Such  diversities  will  never        The  influence  of  our  ^KMtle  in  the  early 

cease  to  exist  while  minds  and  hearts  are  church  was  very  great    Among  the  nume- 

diversely  afliected  by  outward  circumstances  rous  proofs  of  that  influence  we  may  refer  to 

and  inward  aptitudes.  Whence  we  may  leam  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Paul,  when 

that  in  the  Christian  church  very  dissimilar  enumerating  the  eye-witnesses  to  the  resur- 

opinions,  as  well  as  very  dissimilar  abilities,  rection,  mentions  Peter  by  name  (I  Cor.  xv. 

may  work  beneflciaUy  for  man  ;    and  be  5) ;  a  fact  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 

induced  to  cease  from  the  pursuit  of  a  phan-  latter  had  visited  Europe.    The  influence  of 

torn  in  a  certain    uniformity   of  opinion,  Peter  was  the  greater,  because  he  held  a 

which,  if  attained,  would  diminish  the  efli-  middle  position  between  the  liberalism  of 

ciency  of  the  church  by  lessening  its  suit-  Paul,  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the 

ableuess  and  applicability  to  the  world.  The  narrowness  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
one  thing  needful  is,  that  every  minister.         We  cannot  conclude  our  rapid  survey  of 

whether  Peter,  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  should  seek  the  life  of  this  apostle  without  expressing 

not  bis  own,  but  Christ's.  the  deep  sympathy  which  his  history  excites 

This  sketch  of  the  history  of  Peter  may  in  our  mind.    His  fine  natural  endowments, 

throw  light  on  Qod*s  method  of  instruction,  his  ready  reception  of  good,  the  growth  of 

In  the  case  of  Peter  it  was  no  less  ordinary  his  mind,  the  genial  warmUi  of  his  heart, 

than  extraordinary.    It  was  also  gradual,  his  very  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  his 

It  went  on   side  by  side  with  the  events  country,   his  devotedness   to  the  cause  of 

through  which  the  ^K>stle  was  condueted.  Christ,  combine  in  our  estimate  of  him  with 

It  sometimes  preceded,  sometimes  followed  his  want  of  steadfastness  and  consistency,  to 

the  expansion  of  his  mind.     In  its  final  make  ns  regard  him  as  an  interesting  and 

issue,  so  fiur  as  we  can  trace  it,  the  inspira-  true,  if  also  a  humiliating,  type  of  hnmsn 

tion  which  was  vouchsafed  to  Peter  left  a  kind,  and  therefore  to  render  his  image  wel- 

diffbrence  on  an  important  point  between  eome  to  our  hearts,  and  his  example  not 

him  and  Paul.    It  did  not,  Uierefore,  com-  nninstmctive  for  our  guidance.     Such  is 

municate  to  him  absolute  and  complete  iu'  human  nature  in  its  unregenerate  and  in  its 

fallibility.    As  Peter  and  Paul  diffisred,  one  best  estate — a  compound  of  good  and  ill ; 

of  them,  if  judged  by  an  abstract  standard,  with  noble  aspirings,  but  also  with  pitiable 

must  have  been  wrong.    Both  of  them,  how-  failures ;   weak  and  degraded  without  the 

ever,  were  in  truth  right  in  the  only  way  in  renewing  grace  and  constant  support  of  the 

which  mortals  can  be  right .  for  both  followed  Divine  Spirit    The  differences  which  existed 

the  light  which  they  possessed,  and  strove  between  Peter  and  Paul  afford  an  evidence 

to  give  their  convictions  effect  for  the  ad-  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.    Such  differences 

vancement  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  sal-  always  exist  between  honest  and  independent 

vation  of  the  world.  agents  in  any  great  moral  undertaking.  Their 

The  later  period  of  Petei^s  life  is  hidden  existence  in  the  case  before  ns  is  a  guarantee 
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^•1  we  hire  to  do  with  ft  nalily — with  «  rathon.  Its  ezistenoe  at  «  very  e«riy  pe- 
genuine  page  from  human  hieioiy.  And  nod  is  shown  by  a  quotation  from  it,  *  Love 
2iat  the  xeoord  of  these  dJYeriitiet  is  found  ooYera  a  multitude  of  sins'  (1  Peter  ir.  8; 
in  the  New  Testament,  made  simply  as  comp.  James  ▼.  30),  made  in  the  first  letter 
matter  of  faet  and  left  without  explanation  to  the  Corinthians  by  Clemens  Bomanus, 
or  apolog/,  assures  us  that  the  writers  were  who  was  bishop  of  Bome  at  the  end  of  the 
unpretending  and  nnsophisticated  men,  whose  first  century  (Ep.  L  ad  Corinthos,  c.  49 ;  see 
sole  purpose  was  to  set  down  what  they  also  c.  38  and  07,  oomp.  with  1  Peter  y.  0). 
knew,  without  regarding  the  impression  it  Passing  over  Hennas  and  Ignatius,  who  sp« 
might  produoe.  Sueh  men  may  make  mis*  pear  to  have  known  our  Epistle,  we  eome  to 
takes,  but  they  are  incapable  of  being  eon-  Polycarp,  a  pupil  of  the  apostle  John,  who 
nected  with  a  tnnd ;  and  they  are  less  suifered  martyrdom  dr.  164.  In  his  letter 
liable  to  error  than  persons  who,  besides  to  the  Philippisns,  Polyoaip  cites  those  re- 
ft desire  to  record  truth,  are  actuated  by  a  roarkable  words  found  in  1  Peter  L  8 ;  also 
wish  to  make  the  truth  they  record  look  well     18, 21 ;  iL  11 ,  21 ,  34 ;  iii  0.    Clear  refeience 

in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  produce  a  predeter*  is  moreover  made  to  iv.  0,  8 ;  v.  6.    fience 

mined  result  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Euse- 

Peter,  EpigtUt  ef.    There  are  in  the  New  bins,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  (bom  in 
Testament  two  letters  which  profess  to  have     Palestine,  A.D.  264):   *  Polycarp,  in  that 

been  written  by  the  i^ostle  Peter.     These  well-known  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  which 

are  known   as  the  First  and  the    Second,  is  still  extant,  uses  certain  testimonies  taken 

We  shall  speak  of  these  two  brief  compo-  from  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.'    And  it  is 

sitions  separately;  and  at  present,  of   the  because  these  passages   are  cited  by  our 

first  letter.  authorities  as  testimonies,  that  their  weight 

Who  is  its  author  ?    It  bears  the  name  of  with  us  must  be  great,  for  they  show,  more 
*  Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ'  (i.  1).  clearly  than  so  many  words,  that  the  Epistle 
This  evidence  has  much  force,  and,  unless  under  consideration  was  received  in  the  ear- 
opposed   by  conflicting  evidence,   may  be  liest  periods  as  of  apostolic  authority,  or,  in 
considered  as  satisfactory.    Tet  it  is  not  in  other  words,  as  written  by  him  whose  name 
itself  decisive,  since  the  name  may  have  been  it  bears.    In  the  primitive  age  of  which  we 
forged ;  and  the  Second  Epistle,  whieh  was  speak,  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  unauthentic 
questioned  in  the  early  church,  bears   the  and  spurious  composition  should  have  ob- 
same  name.    What  other  evidence,  however,  tained  such  prevslence  as  to  be  cited  and 
there  is  in  regard  to  the  first  letter,  goes  admitted  in  questions  of  the  highest  import, 
to  confirm  the  claim  of  Peter  to  its  audior-  and  for  the  enforcement  of  truth,  love,  and 
ship.    The  contents  of  the  letter  are  such  endurance.    It  is  true,  the  writers  whom  we 
as  might  have  proceeded  from  Peter.    Its  have  cited  do  not  mention  Peter  by  name  as 
tone  of  thought  is  purely  primitive.    It  is,  the  author ;  but  the  omission  implies  that 
as  we  shall  see,  addMSsed  to  a  class  of  per-  the  letter  was  so  well  known  and  generally 
sons  whom  Peter  was  likely  to  attempt  to  received,  that  there  was  no  need  for  such  a 
influence ;  and  the  general  style  of  address  specification.    The  omission  is,  in  the  cir- 
is  fitted  for  the  purpose.    The  proofs  which  oumstances,  more  natural  than  the  express 
are  employed,  being  deduced  fiom  the  writ>  mention  would  have  been.     The  passages 
ings  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  such  as  Peter  quoted  or  alluded  to  are  of  so  striking  a 
would  be  likely  to  use,  and  such  as  were  character,  that  Christian  readers  would  at 
fitted  to  influence  his  readers.    A  compari-  once  recognise  their  source ;  and  there  was 
son  of  the  substance  of  tliis  letter  with  the  no  more  need  to  mention   Peter  as  their 
oral  teachings  of  the  apostle  as  recorded  in  author,  than  to  subjoin  chapter  and  verse 
the  book  of  Acts,  shows  that  there  is  a  cor*  in  order  to  show  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  fell 
respondence  between  the  two,  and  confirms  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ    It  was  only 
the  idea  that  they  are  both  emanations  of  at  a  later  period,  when  scriptures  were  nu- 
the  same  mind.     One  or  two  striking  pecu-  meroos   and  false  writings  were   obtruded 
liarities  may  be  indicated.     Thus  Jesus  is  into  the  church,  tliat  it  became  necessary  to 
spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a  stone  in  cite  the  name  in  union  with  the  words  of  the 
Acts  iv.  11,  and  in  1  Pet  iL  8 ;  the  evidence  sacred  penmen.  Accordingly,  when  we  come 
afforded  by  the  effhsion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  down  to  Irenaeus  (a  scholar  of  Polycarp,  and 
day  of  Pentecost  is  spoken  of  in  a  similsr  bom  at  Smyrna  dr.  120  A.D.),  we  find  Pe* 
manner  in  Acts  v.  82,  and  1  Pet  i.  12 ;  cm-  ter^s  name  prefixed  to  his  testimony  tlius — 
cifixion  is  described  as  hanging  on  a  tree  in  '  And  Peter  says,  in  his  Epistle,  Whom  not 
Acts  V.  30,  X.  39,  and  1  Pet  ii.  24.     Finally,  seeing,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see 
the  letter  was  received  as  Peter's  in  very  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  un- 
eariy  times.   Down  to  the  present  day,  when  speakable  joy '  (Adv.  Hares,  iv.  9,  2.   1  Pet 
some  inconsiderable   objections  have  been  L  8).    And  again,  in  a  perhaps  yet  more 
put  forth,  this  Epistle  has  had  iu  place  remarkable  passage  (ii.  16):  'And  on  this 
among  the  books  universally  received  as  of  account  Peter  says.  Not  using  liberty  for  a 
aathori^Ti  sod  as  written  by  their  alleged  eloak  of  malieiouaness,  but  for  the  proof  snd 
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manifestation  of  faith '   (Ibid.  !▼.  16,  8).  thia  Epialle,  without  any  attempt  to  give  it  a 

Similar  is  the  method  of  Clemens  Alexan*  spiritual  instead  of  an  historieal  meaning, 

drinus   {cir.  189),  Tertullian   (bom  160),  and  apart  from  those  controTersies  to  which 

Origen  (bom  180),  and  others.  disappointment  gave  rise  at  a  later  period, 

If  these  considerations  are  sui&cient,  as  is  of  itself  enough  to  show  that  the  letter  ori- 

we  think,  to  fix  the  authorship  of  this  Epis-  ginated  before  the  termination  of  the  third 

tie  on  Peter,  Aen  do  we  here  possess  a  quarter  of  the  first  oentmrjr.    In  the  phrase, 

small  but  Teiy  important  document,  pro-  '  strangers  of  the  dispersion,'  we  find  a  cor 

duoed  by  an  associate  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  roboration  of  the  statement  that  the  Epistle 

an  eye-wimess  of  his  deeds  and  his  ascen-  was  written  before  the  downfal  of  Jerusalem, 

sion,  which  either  teaohes  or  implies  the  great  'The  dispersion'  was  used  in  contrast  to 

facts  and  doctrines  that  constitute  the  es*  residents  in  Judea,  the  two  being  equiva- 

sence  of  Christianity  and  the  elements  of  lent  to  *the  Jews  at  home  and  those  abroad.' 

spiritual  life  in  the  believei^s  souL     One  But  this  distinction  Tsniahed  when,  by  the 

such  writing  as  this  sui&ces  to  show  that  success  of  the  Bomsn  arms,  the  Jews  no 

Christianity  rests  on  an  historical,  and  so  longer   bad  a   home,  but  were    scattered 

a  credible  basis ;  and  we  would  advise  the  abroad  throughout  the  world,  sold  into  sla- 

reader  who  may  be  in  search  of  the   truth  very,  or  put  to  the  sword, 

as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  religion  of  The  growth  of  Peter's  mind,  especially  in 

Jesus,  to  fix  his  mind  on  this  or  some  other  relation  to  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to 

single  point ;  after  careftaUy  studying  which,  fUl  Christian  privileges,  was  slow.    As  an 

he  will  be  in  a  condition  to  determine  in  a  extreme  early  limit,  we  feel  assured  by  the 

reasonable  way  whether  Jesus  came  firom  history  of  his  mind  that  we  may  fix  the  data 

God,  or  spake  on  his  own  authority, — ^whe-  of  the  council  at  Jerasalem  (cir.  62)  as  that 

ther  in  substanee  his  religion  is  or  is  not  before  which  this  Epistle  could  not  have 

true.  been  written ;  for  to  us  it  seems  impossible 

The  moment  that  we  have  proved  that  that  Peter  could  have  arrived  at  the  calm 

Peter  wrote  this  Epistle,  we  bring  one  of  serenity  of  Christian  troth  in  all  its  com- 

the  New-Testament  writings  within  a  limited  prehensive  charity,  before  the  controversy 

period  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  render  was  in  some  measure  settled  by  that  mee^ 

the  question  of  the  exact  year  in  which  it  ing.    The  step,  however,  which  Peter  took 

was  composed  of  comparatively  small  mo-  immediately  afterwards,  was  in  retrocession 

ment    For  one  thing  is  then  veiy  certain,  rather  than  advance.    Hence  we  seem  to  be 

that  a  Christian  writing  containing  the  es-  led  to  a  still  later  period.   Indeed,  the  Epis- 

senoe   of  the  system  came  into  existence  tie  bears,  to  our  mind,  the  ripeness  of  mel- 

before  the  generation  passed  away  in  which  low  age ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  place  it  in 

those  lived  who  saw  and  conversed  with  the  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  in  which  the 

Lord.    A  few  years  more  or  less  are,  under  apostle  almost  disappears  firom  the  page  of 

these  eironmstances,  of  very  little  conse-  history  (A.  D.  63). 

quenoe.  Threescore  years  and  ten  are  the  Another  oireumstsnee  confirms  this  view, 
sum  of  human  life  ;  and  as  Peter,  when  The  Epistle  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Sil- 
called  by  Jesus,  was  a  married  man,  he  vanus,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Silas.  But 
could  not  have  been  much  younger  than  the  Silas,  in  68,  went  on  a  missionary  tour  with 
Lord  himself.  Consequently,  the  Epistle  Paul,  and  took,  therefore,  the  step  of  join- 
could  scarcely  have  been  written  many  years  ing  the  Pauline  party ;  in  other  words,  of  giv- 
after  the  destmotion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  ing  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  unciroum- 
Boman  army  (A.  D.  70).  The  Epistle  itself  cision  (Acts  xv.  40).  This  connection  lasted 
presents  evidence,  we  think,  thst  it  was  to  the  end  of  Paul's  second  missionary  jour- 
composed  before  that  period  ;  for  it  con-  ney.  The  last  time  that  Silas  is  mentioned 
tains  passages  which  clearly  imply  that  the  in  connection  with  Paul  is  when  (64)  he 
expectation  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  Timothy,  coming  from  Macedonia  (xviL 
which  in  reality  took  place  at  the  fall  of  the  14),  met  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  at  Co- 
Jewish  temple  and  state  under  the  assaults  rinUL  From  this  time  forth,  Silas,  or  Sil- 
of  Titus,  was  in  active  operation  in  the  mind  vanus,  appears  to  have  attached  himself  to 
both  of  the  writer  and  those  to  whom  the  Peter,  it  may  have  been  ttom  some  dissatis- 
letter  was  written  (i.  7 ;  iv.  7).  The  latter  faction  with  the  views  held  and  preached  by 
passage  is  very  strong — '  But  the  end  of  sll  PauL  li;  however,  we  may  identify  Silvanus 
things  is  at  hand ;  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  and  Silas,  then  it  must  be  after  the  year  64 
wateh  unto  prayer ' — and  shows  that  it  was  that  the  Epistle  was  written.  But  as  it  ap- 
not  very  long  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  that  pears  to  have  been  composed  at  a  distance 
the  letter  was  composed.  It  is  trae,  indeed,  firom  Corinth,  where  we  last  find  Silas,  and 
that  even  after  that  event  the  expectation  of  as  it  is  not  likely  that  Silas  would  leave 
an  immediate  personal  appearance  of  Jesus  Peter  as  soon  as  he  came  to  him,  we  think 
continued  to  exist,  but  it  was  in  a  changed  we  are  justified  in  not  assigning  an  earlier 
and  mitigated  form ;  whereas  the  strong  and  date  than  the  year  60  for  the  composition 
pointed  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  in  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 
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Before  passing  on,  we  must  dinet  atteu-  the  others.    Bat  if,  as  appears  likely,  Meso- 

tiou  to  a  oircamstance  of  some  importance,  potamiawas  the  place  whence  Peter  sent  the 

Silas  had  traTelled,  in  company  with  Paul,  letter,  we  see  no  period  bat  one  between  the 

through  the  coantries  to  dwellers  in  which  years  50  and  60  when  the  apostle  could  have 

this  Episile  was  sent    He  Uierefore  knew,  been  so  far  in  the  East 
and  was  known  by,  the  believers  there.    A         There  remains  another  question  to  be  an> 

letter  delivered  by  the  hands  of  such  a  per-  swered — ^to  whom  was  the  letter  addressed  t 

son  would  come  with  guarantees  of  authen-  The  writer  has  determined  this  himself.  The 

ticity  and  strong  claims  on  attention.  Epistle  bears  the  title  of  catholic,  or  general. 

But  the  Epistle  speaks  in  so  emphatic  a  and  hence  many  have  been  led  to  suppose 
manner  of  an  impending  persecution,  that  that  it  was  addressed  to  believers  indiscri- 
we  are  disposed  to  think  it  refers  to  some  minately.  Were  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
time  of  trial  more  than  ordinarily  severe  original  term  unavoidable,  we  should  only 
(i.  6,  7 ;  ii.  20,  9§q, ;  iv.  12, 18, 17).  Such  have  here  another  proof  of  the  little  reliance 
a  time  Uiere  was  when  the  apostle  Paul  was,  there  is  to  be  placed  on  the  titles  borne  by 
under  the  instigation  of  Jewish  sealots,  vp-  the  Biblical  books.  The  word  catholic, 
prehended  and  put  on  his  defence.  This,  however,  needs  signify  no  more  than  gem- 
according  to  the  ordinary  chronology  of  the  ral,  in  opposition  to  parttcttiar,  implying  a 
book  of  Acts,  was  A.  D.  60,  the  year  which  document  addressed,  not  to  one  individual 
we  have  been  led  to  select,  by  evidence  inde*  or  one  church,  but  to  a  number  of  persons,  or 
pendent  of  the  present  consideration.  And  communities  generally.  In  this  sense  the 
it  deserves  notice,  as  tending  to  conflim  ^is  term  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  Epistle,  for 
conclusion,  that  it  was  by  Jews  ttom  Asia,  Its  writer  addresses  it  (we  correct  the  translsr 
who  had  probably  come  to  the  feast  of  Pen-  tion)  *  to  the  elect  strangers  of  dispersion  of 
tecost,  the  tumult  was  raised  which  led  to  (or  in)  Pontns,  Galatia,'  &e.  (1  Peter  L  1). 
the  apostle's  apprehension  (Acts  zxi.  27;  Who  were  these  elect  strangers  of  dispersion? 
zxiv.  18).  The  ground,  too,  on  which  this  as-  The  term  'electf  shows  they  were  Christians; 
sault  was  made  on  Paul,  was  likely  to  affect  the  term  ' dispersion'  points  to  their  having 
Peter.  It  was  prompted  by  Jewish  bigotiy,  been  Jews,  but  Jews  in  foreign  lauds ;  the 
and  specifically  by  zeal  for  the  law  (zzi.  30,  term  'strangers'  proves  that  they  were  not 
21).  Hence  it  appears  probable  that  these  at  home  in  their  actual  position.  If  we  put 
bigots,  having  raised  Asia  Minor  against  these  ideas  together  under  the  aid  of  the 
the  converts  to  Christianity,  had  come  to  light  of  history,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
Jerusalem  with  a  design  to  use  all  their  that  the  parties  addressed  were  precisely  that 
power  to  suppress  the  rising  and  obnoxious  large  and  very  important  body  of  men  for 
sect  The  blow  which  struck  Paul  had  been  ministering  to  whom  Pete/s  views  specially 
previously  levelled  at  his  Asiatic  converts,  fitted  him,  namely,  those  who,  before  they 
And  the  evil,  which  had  been  already  found  became  Christians,  had  been  converted,  either 
severe,  threatened  to  be  overwhelming,  in  part  or  altogether,  to  Judaism.  Such  per- 
ihrou^out  the  wide  extent  of  country  which  sons  were  '  elect,'  for  they  were  now  Chris- 
Peter  had  in  view  in  writing  his  Epistle,  tians ;  they  were  *  of  the  dispersion,'  for  they 
We  are  thus  led  to  fix  on  the  year  A.D.  60  had  formerly  consorted  wiUi  the  Jews,  and 
as  that  in  or  near  which  this  letter  was  pro-  still  may  have  lived  in  daily  intercourse  with 
bably  written.  them.    They  were  *  strangers '  even  in  the 

The  c<mcla8ion  at  which  we  have  arrived  land  of  their  birth,  tor  they  had  lost  their 
touching  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  finds  sup-  Gentile  privileges  on  becoming  Jews,  and 
port  firom  the  opinion  generally  entertained,  had  forfeited  the  good>will  of  the  Jews  on 
that  it  was  at  Babylon,  or  Seleuoia,  in  Meso-  their  becoming  Christians.  Thus  were  they, 
potamia,  that  it  was  composed.  The  words,  as  Christians,  '  strangers  and  sojourners,' 
however,  on  which  this  opinion  rests,  are  hated  and  persecuted  by  all  around  them — 
not  without  difficulty  (1  Pet  v.  13).  When  by  Gentile  as  apostates,  and  by  Jew  as  rene- 
literally  rendered,  they  run  thus  —  *  The  g^es.  That  the  word  rendered  *  strangers ' 
joint-elect  in  Babylon  salutes  you.'  Is  this  may  be  thus  taken  with  a  moral  application, 
'joint-elect*  (the  word  is  in  the  feminine  appears  from  Uie  sense  in  which  it  is  em- 
gender)  the  church  (feminine  in  Greek),  ployed  in  the  Septuagint  (Genesis  xxiiL  4; 
or  Petef  s  wife  t  Even  if  the  former  is  in-  comp.  Ephes.  ii.  19),  and  especially  by  Pe- 
tended,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  tef  s  own  use  of  the  term  (1  Peter  ii.  11) : 
Peter  was  in  Babylon  when  he  wrote  these  '  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you,  as  stnngen 
words.  It  is  probable  that  he  was.  The  and  pi/grtms,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  which 
probabUity  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  war  against  the  soul.'  The  churches  or  indi- 
countries  enumerated  in  the  first  verse  of  the  viduals  thus  addressed  may  have  been  con- 
first  chapter  occur  in  their  natural  order,  if  finned  in  the  faith,  or  even  converted,  by 
we  suppose  the  writer  to  have  written,  and  so  both  Paul  and  Peter;  but  the  seed  of  this 
contemplated  them,  fh>m  an  Eastern  spot ;  harvest  was  doubtless  sown  on  the  day  of 
for  then  we  have  first  the  most  Eastern,  Pentecost,  when  there  were  at  Jerusalem 
namely,  Pontns ;  Galatia  next ;  and  so  with  numbers  of  such  converts—'  devout  meOf 
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dwellera  in  Gsppadoeia,  in  Pontas,  snd 
Asia,'  who  on  tiiat  oecasion  receired  the 
first  germs  of  tralh,  and  became  personally 
aoqaainted  with  Peter,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Christian  caase.  Among  these  '  deroat 
men'  some  were  from  Mesopotamia;  whence 
we  disooTer  a  reason  why  Peter  should 
hare  proceeded  thither  in  order  to  eomplete 
and  confirm  his  own  work. 

The  riew  which  has  now  been  taken  is 
the  only  one  by  the  aid  of  which  we  can 
explain  all  the  language  employed  in  the 
letter  desoriptiTe  of  the  condition  of  its 
readers.  That  they  had  been  connected 
with  Judaism,  appears  from  the  nature  of  the 
evidences  employed,  drawn  as  they  are  from 
tiie  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
Oentfle  conrerts  would  have  been  insensible. 
Of  especial  force  is  the  passage  (iv.  11) 
where  the  teachers  in  the  church  are  ez- 
piessly  enjoined  to  draw  their  doctrines 
from  *  the  oracles  of  Ood,'  that  is  the  Old 
Testament  We  refer  the  reader  also  to  the 
following  passages: — L  10,  12  ('angels'), 
19 ;  ii.  6,  9.  But  the  readers  are  so  spoken 
of  that  they  may,  if  not  miMt,  have  been 
Gentiles  also  at  one  period  of  their  lires 
(i.  14;  ii.  10).  How  could  the  foUowing 
words  hare  been  addressed  to  them — *  which 
in  time  past  were  not  a  people ' — ^had  they 
by  birth  formed  a  portion  of  God's  ancient 
people,  the  Israelites  t 

With  the  light  which  comes  firom  these 
positions,  we    can    dearly  understand  the 
import    of    those  passages  in  which   the 
apostle  speaks  of  tiie  sufTerings  and  trials 
that  his  friends  had   to  endure  (i.  5,  6; 
m.  llyteq.;  It.  13, 18 ;  ▼.  8—10).    Some  of 
the  language  employed  is  peculiarly  fitting 
in  regard  to  Christians  converted  both  from 
heathenism   and   Judaism — those  who   are 
termed  in  Scripture  <  devout  men.'     The 
Gentile  persecution  arose  from   (in  part) 
ill-will  at  the  puritanism  of  the  Christians ; 
whence  we  see  the  force  of  the  words  (ir.  8, 
4;  ii.  11,  12).    On  the  other  hand,  the  Ju- 
daisers  reproached  them  not  only  with  being 
Christians — &e  mere  faet  of  their  having 
gone  over  to  the    Christian   camp    being 
enough  (iv.  14,  $eq,) — ^but  also  as  having 
thrown  off  a  yoke,  and  assumed  an  unwar- 
ranuble  licence  (iL  16).    Tet  in  truth  was 
it  *  for  righteousness'  sake'  they  suffered 
(iii.  14),  and  so  might  they  well  take  com- 
fort (12)  ;  and,  'not  rendering  evil  for  evil' 
(9),  be  ready  to  maintain   the  truth  with 
promptitude  and  meekness  (15),  'having  a 
good  conscience,  that  whereas  they  speak 
evil  of  you  as  evil-doers,  they  may  be 
ashamed  that  lUsely  accuse  your  good  con- 
versation in  Christ'  (16).    That  the  com- 
bination of  adverse  influences  to  which  we 
have  referred  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
strong  language  employed  by  the  writer  as 
descriptive  of  the  sufferings  of  his  friends, 
will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who  know 


how  bitter  were  the  Jewish  aealots  In  their 
opposition  to  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
call  to  mind  that  all  the  social  and  official 
influence  of  heathenism  was  employed  to 
crush  the  infant  church.  These  Jewish 
converts  would  be  a  mark  for  every  one  to 
shoot  at ;  the  pagan,  as  a  hater  of  those  new 
superstitions ;  he  who  remained  fai&fdl  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  as  one  who  was  both  proud  and 
afraid — ^proud  of  his  privileges,  and  afraid  the 
new  system  was  rendering  them  insecure; 
and  he  also  who  had  joined  himself  to  the 
Jewish  church,  who,  as  a  new  convert,  must 
show  his  zeal  against  the  Christians  in  order 
to  avoid  suspicion.  Gentile  Christians  would 
be  less  despised  and  ill-treated  than  these 
'elect  strangers  of  dispersion,*  for  they  had 
changed  their  opinions  but  once,  and  had 
made  enemies  of  none  but  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  heathen ;  but  Jewbh  con- 
verts were  first  contemned  by  the  Gentiles 
for  going  over  to  Judaism,  and  then  by  the 
Jews  for  passing  on  to  Christianity.  The 
faithful  Jew  considered  himself  insulted,  as 
well  as  his  faith  dishonoured,  by  those  whom 
Peter  specially  addressed ;  while  Gentiles 
were  reaidy  to  reproach  with  instability  those 
who  had  made  two,  and  might  make  more, 
fundamental  changes  in  their  lives. 

From  these  remarks  the  aim  of  the  letter 
appears  obvious.    It  was  designed  to  instruct 
and  strengthen  these  Gentile  Jewish  converts 
under  their  manifold  trials  and  persecutions 
(i.  6, 7 ;  iv.  19) ;  and  in  particular  to  enforce 
those  moral  qualities  which  such  a  state  of 
outward  evil  rendered   specially  important 
among  followers  of  Christ  (ii.  11 ;  iii.  8,  9 ; 
iv.  8,  teq.).     For  the  purposes  which  he 
had  in  view,  the  writer  lays  a  solid  founda- 
tion in  Christian  doctrine,  and  gives  pecu- 
liar prominence  to  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  as 
a  fact  calculated  to  afford  both  light  and 
strength  to  those  who  were,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  called  to  suffer  for  his  cause  (ii.  21 , 
teq. ;  iii.  18 ;  iv.  1 ).    The  Epistle,  indeed, 
has  a  very  general  bearing  on  the  Christian 
life,  and  is  peculiarly  emphatic  in  enforcing 
the  necessity  of  inward  purity  and  holiness 
(i.  18,  uq,).    In  truth  it  is  of  especial  value, 
as  affording  a  very  striking  instance  of  the 
union  of  doctrine  and  ezhortation,  motive 
and  duty,  religion  and  morality,  light,  im- 
pulse, and  guidance ;  and  if  Peter  was  led  to 
compose  it  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings 
inflicted  on  those  over  whom  he  was  bound 
to  ezert  a  special  supervision,  we  may,  with 
devout  gratitude,  look  on  this  short  but  most 
valuable    letter  as  not   the  least  striking 
among  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  God 
converts  trsnsient  evil  into  permanent  and 
increasing  good. 

The  letter  is  too  short  and  too  simple  to 
require  analysis.  The  reader  can  ascertain 
its  contents  in  a  iiew  minutes ;  but  their  frill 
import  and  great  and  benign  tendencies 
demand  years  of  growing  ezoellenee  in  ordar 
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to  be  oomprehended ;  and  th«  more  faUy  of  mneh  eritioel  Ttlne.     Among  modem 

they  are  understood  in  this  life,  the  hinder  anthorities,  Semler,  Schmidt,  Eiohhom,  Da 

will  be  the  blessings  which  they  will  oontri-  Wette,  Gaerike,  Sehott,  Neander,  and  Cred- 

bote  to  the  next    The  passage  found  in  iii.  ner,  are  in  aecordance  with  the  opinion  of 

19 — ^21,  wears,  to  our  judgment,  the  air  of  the  early  ehorch.    Lardner,  however,  with 

an  interpolation,  being  foreign  to  the  high  other  eminent  diyines,  contends  that  Peter 

and  simple  spirit  of  the  letter,  and  breaking  was  its  author ;  while  Olshansen  says  that 

the  current  of  thought,  without  adding  any  no  certain  condueion  can  be  formed  on  the 

Ulnstration.    The  same  remarks,  in  a  modi-  point 
fled  sense,  may  be  made  of  ir,  6.  Some  of  the  oonsiderationa  that  have  been 

This  scripture  bears  indirect  evidence  to  brought  against  its  authenticity  are  of  little, 

an  important  historical  &ct,  namely,   that  if  any,  weight     Others,  however,  will  be 

within  the  apostolic  age  a  close  intereommu-  allowed  by  candid  judges  to  have  consider- 

nion  existed   between  churches  and  indi-  able  force.    The  sort  of  effort  made  by  the 

Tiduals  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  writer  to  cause  himself  to  be  recognised  as 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  persons  who  dwelt  Peter  (i.  1, 18 — 18 ;  iiL  1,  2, 10),  wants  the 

from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Kuxine  to  the  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  the  apoe- 

JEgean  sea.    Between  these  persons  there  folic  mind.    The  studious  averment  that  Ifae 

must,  in  consequence,  have  existed  a  close  writer  bad  *  not  followed  cunningly-devised 

and  constant  intercourse.    The  cause  of  this  fkbles'  (2  Pet  ii.  16),  implies  that  there 

may  be  found  in  the  organisation  of  the  existed  diose  who  charged  Christianity  widi 

Jewish   church,  which  was   adopted,  em-  having  such  an  origin;  but  the  charge  of 

ployed,  and  improved  by  the  first  ChristianB.  fable  was  a  late  invention  of  the  aisailanta 

But  if  such  an  intercommunion  prevailed  as  of  the  gospel,  and  could  not  have  been  made 

is  implied  in  the  sending  to  these  readers  of  while  eye-witnesses  abounded,  and  the  en* 

a  common  letter,  then  was  there  in  existence  thusiasm  they  occasioned  prevailed  on  every 

a  guarantee  against  the  reception  and  prev»-  hand.    The  distinct  assertion  of  the  purity 

lence,  in  primitive  days,  of  supposititious  of  i^stolie  doctrine  (i.  12 ;  iiL  1,  2),  points 

writings,  hsd  the  state  of  mind  for  producing  to  a  state  of  opinion  in  both  writer  and 

such  Uion  existed;  and  a  means  by  which  reader   which  could  hardly  have  had  an 

the  formation  of  a  collection  of  Christian  existence  within  the  period  of  Peter^s  exist- 

writings  might,  in  process  of  time,  be  se-  ence.  The  corruption  of  doctrine  and  morals 

curely  made.  that  is  implied  (ii  1,  12—15;  17—22),  ia 

The  composition  which  bears  the  name  of  too  extreme,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
the  Second  EpUtU  ef  Psttr,  lies  under  the  spoken  of  is  too  bitter,  to  fall  within  the 
strong  suspicion  of  having  failed  to  be  history  or  the  tone  of  the  apostolic  age.  The 
recognised  by  the  Christian  church  in  its  state  of  mind  indicated  in  regard  to  the 
earliest  and  best  days.  So  far  as  our  evi-  second  coming  of  Christ,  carries  the  Epistle 
dense  goes,  it  is  among  the  Alexandrine  down  to  a  later,  if  not  a  mueh  later,  period 
fathers  that  the  Epistle  makes  its  first  ap-  than  that  of  Peter  (iii.  8 — 5,  8 — 10).  The 
pearanoe.  It  is  not  till  the  time  of  Clemens  words, '  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming? 
of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  189)  that  any  language  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  sll  things 
is  found  which  can  possibly  be  understood  continue  as  from  the  foundation  of  the 
to  refer  to  this  letter ;  yet  the  words  which  worid '  (iii.  4),  imply  that  at  least  one  gene- 
that  writer  employs  do  not  necessarily  imply  ration  had  passed  away  since  the  sge  of 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  are  of  miracles  had  come  to  a  close ;  and,  conse- 
so  general  a  character  that  they  may  have  qnently,  that  all  the  apostles  were  now  in 
been  taken  from  the  same  source  as  that  their  graves ;  while  the  effort  of  the  writer  to 
whence  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  himself  give  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the  second  sp- 
borrowed.  Origen  is  the  first  who  mentions  pearanoe  (iii.  8,  9eq,) — an  effort  which  could 
the  letter,  but  as  being  corrupted ;  nor  did  not  have  been  made,  and  was  not  made,  till 
he  venture  to  make  use  of  it  Eusebius  the  expectation  of  his  personal  i^pearanco 
places  it  among  the  disputed  books.  The  had  been  disappointed,  assailed,  and  de- 
Syrian  church  denied  it  a  place  in  their  fpnded,  points  also  to  a  late  day  for  the 
canon.  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  composition  of  the  letter.  The  epithet 
other  church  facers  of  the  third  century,  '  holy,'  applied  to  the  mount  of  Transfigura- 
did  not  make  use  of  the  letter.  Didymus  tion  (L  18),  combines  with  the  statements 
declared  it  to  be  spurious ;  and  Jerome,  in  the  long  and  apparently  interpolated  pas- 
while  he  received  it  himself,  said  it  was  sage  (ii.  4 — 19),— so  similar  to  a  passage  in 


regarded  by  most  as  not  authentic  Only  in  Jude  (6,  isg.),  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  fourth  century  was  it  that  the  Epistle  taken  from  such  a  common  source  as  Alex- 
began  to  acquire  authority,  at  the  end  of  andria,  with  its  corruptions,  was  likely  to 
which  the  church  received  it  into  its  canon,  supply, — to  carry  the  critical  reader  down 
From  the  fifth  century  all,  except  the  Syrian  into  a  time  when  reverence  for  localities  and 
Christians,  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  doctors  begsa 
decision ;  bat  this  deeision  is  too  late  to  be  to  find  prevalence,  sullying  the  virgin  puiit;y 
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of  the  ohnrch,  and  preparing  tlie  w$j  for  oitj  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  he  will 

mnoh  apiritcud  harlotry.     In  no  undisputed  now  cease  to  wonder  that  suspicions  should 

Christian  writing  do  we  find  the  express  have  prevailed,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  hold 

declaration  made  here  (iii.  0,  7, 10, 12),  that  in  higher  estimation  the  judgment  of  that 

the  world   arose  from  water,   and  was  to  churdi,  when  it  is  in  finTOur  of  Christian 

perish  hy  fire.    The  manner  in  which  Paul's  writings,  seeing  that  its  approbation  was  not 

writings  are  spoken  of  betrays  the  lateness  hasty,  without  reason,  or  indiscriminate, 
of  the  composition.    The  direct  blame  be-         PHABISEES,   SADBUCEES,   and  £3* 

stowed  on  Paul  is  unlike  the  spirit  of  for-  8ENES,  are  names  of  three  Jewish  sects 

bearance  and  true  Christian  meekness  and  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  our  Loid,  and 

charity  that  prevails  in  the  First  Epistle  of  whose  origin  cannot  be  carried  back   till 

Peter.    It  is  stated  that  Paul  wrote  to  the  some  period  after  the  return  from  the  exile 

readers  of  the  Second  Epistle  aletter,  of  which  at  Babylon.    In  human  progress,  the  rise 

history  knows  nothing.    It  is  implied  that  of  sects  seems  an  inevitable  phenomenon. 

Paul's  Epistles  generslly  were  so  well  known  When  once  the  intellect  has  acquired  predo- 

in  Asia  Minor,  as  to  afford  a  suitable  subject  minance,  and  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of 

for  critical  remark ;  which  could  hardly  have  prevalence,  sects  must  come  into  existence, 

been  the  case  within  the  life-time  of  Peter.  Independence  and  individuality  are  qualities 

Still  more  the  words, '  The  other  Scriptures'  of  intellectual  exertion ;  and  independence 

(iii.  16),  cannot  well  be  understood,  except  and  individuality  are  the  immediate  precnr- 

on  the  hypothesis  that  a  collection  of  Chris-  sors  of  sects.    If  men  in  general  have  begun 

tian  writings,  a  canon,  was  already  in  exist-  to  think  each  for  himself,  differences  of  opi- 

ence,  which  is  unsupported  by  histoiy  and  nion  are  a  necessary  consequence.    These 

opposed  to  what  is  probable.    The  entire  diversities  will  take  a  form  in  obedience  to 

Epistle  shows  that  it  was  written  in  a  period  certain  controlling  influences,  general    as 

of  declension,   debate,  false  teaching,  and  well  as  powerftil  in  their  operation.    Minds, 

corrupt  practice,  which  must  be  dated  long  therefore,  cluster  together ;  certain  modes  of 

after  the  death  of  Peter.    The  depravation  thought  become  prevalent ;  and,  under  the 

of  morals  especially,  which  is  most  clearly  power  of  individual  thinking  and  the  power 

implied,  could  have  had  no  existence  in  the  of  social  tendencies  combined,  sects  must  of 

primitive  age ;  for  instance,  the  corrupters  of  necessity  be  formed.    The  result  is  aided  by 

doctrine  are  said  to  make  a  merchandise  of  that  antagonism  which  never  fails  in  social 

the  faithful  through  covetousness  (ii.  I,  S),  life.    The  very  energy  of  a  newly-formed 

a  most  shameful  act,  prompted  by  a  most  sect  leads  to  extremes,  in  which  truth  may 

disgracefbl  motive,  for  which  there  was  no  op-  be  so  much  exaggerated  as  to  pass  into 

portnnity,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  room  falsehood.    An  earnest  advocacy,  however, 

for  display,  within  the  apostolic  age.    It  has,  of  certain  opinions,  provokes   opposition, 

indeed,  been  supposed  that  these  and  other  Tour  materialism  calls  forth  my  transcen- 

similar  words,  being  prophetic,  refer  to  some  dental  theories.    Plato  and  Aristotle  stand  to 

distant  state  of  thii^ ;  but  the  tenor  of  the  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
Epistle  shows  that  it  was  of  present  realities        Where,  however,  religion  is  the  predomi- 

that  the  author  wrote.  The  Epistle  was  obvi-  nant  influence,  it  is  only  at  a  late  period  that 
onaly  designed  to  meet  the  objections  of  those     sects  can  come  into  existence.     Religion,  in 

who,  in  denying  the  second  appearance  of  its  essence,  is  too  spontaneous,  too  simple, 
Christ,  denied*  the  Lord  that  bought  them' (it     too   intense,   and  too  absorbing,  to  aUow, 

1;  iii.  1,  i#9.);  who,ifansweredinthewayof  much  more  to  originate,  sects.  Beligion 
argument^  are  also  denounced  in  a  most  believes,  loves,  and  adores.  Sects  scrutinise 
unapostolie  manner,  as,  to  cite  no  others,  in  and  debate.  The  fonner  tranquilly  ei^joys 
words  which  clearly  imply  that  it  is  an  communion  with  God.  The  latter,  with 
existent,  if  not  a  long  pre-existent,  state  of    noise  and  disturbance,  encompasses  sea  and 

things  diat  the  writer  contemplates,  *  whose  land  to  make  proselytes.  In  a  religion 
jndipnent  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not,  which,  like  Christianity,  has  to  unite  in  one 
and  their  damnation  slumbereth  not'  (ii.  8).  offering  to  God  the  homage  of  the  head  and 
While,  however,  the  tenor  of  the  Epistle  the  homage  of  the  heart,  sects  may  present 
generally  is  not  such  as  Peter  or  any  apostle  an  intermediate  state  through  which  society 
was  capable  of  giving  expression  to,  the  pas-  must  pass ;  but,  like  other  transition-periods, 
sage  which  is  foqnd  in  i.  1 — 8,  is  in  the  they  are  attended  with  confdsion  and  pain, 
spirit  and  after  the  manner  of  the  best  parts  the  duration  of  which  those  may  well  wish 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and«  if  it  proceeded  shortened  whose  chief  aim  is  to  worship 
from  the  hand  of  one  who  assumed  Peter's  God  'in  the  beauty  of  holiness '  (Ps.  xxix.  2). 
name,  serves  to  show  how  deep  and  inefface-  It  is,  however,  an  attestation  to  the  pure 
able  was  the  impression  which  the  gospel  in  religiousness  of  the  early  periods  of  Hebrew 
its  purity  and  power  made  on  the  first  gene-  histoiy,  that  the  sects  to  which  we  have 
rations  of  the  church.  But  idiether  the  referred  arose  not  before  the  decline  of  the 
reader  agrees  or  not  with  the  primitive  national  polity.  And  the  lateness  of  their 
ehufch  in  doubting  or  denying  the  authenti-  origin  is  in  agreement  with  the  general 
Vol  II.  Z 
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•tataments  and  impUoftdons  of  Hebrew  his-  heterogeneoiis  elementa,  whieh  nuy  bftt» 
tory,  which  letB  forth,  under  ite  eeTend  been  more  impreseiTe  to  the  imagiiuitkm 
phaees,  the  progreae  of  the  teUgione  prin-  than  the  old  Hebrew  aimplicity,  bnt  whieh, 
eiple  in  the  formation  of  a  people,  and  in  for  want  of  unitf  and  trath,  conld  not  long 
the  derelopment  of  the  great  idea  of  the  anbsiat,  ooidd  not  work  benefleially  on  ihe 
Divine  unity.  Had  theae  seets  appeared  in  public  mind,  and  did  not  fail  to  aid  forwaid 
the  time  of  Moaes,  or  even  David,  they  the  corruption  of  national  mannera  and  the 
would  hare  indicated  the  then  oomparative  downflJ  of  the  atate. 
weakneaa  of  the  religioua  aentiment,  and  ao  It  ia  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  time 
made  it  difflcnlt,  if  not  impoaaible,  to  give  a  when  theae  aehoola  firat  aroae.  The  period 
eonaiatent  aeeoukt  of  the  origin  and  inliamal  immediately  after  die  return  from  Babylon 
hiatory  of  the  nation.  It  waa  not  till  the  waa  inapired  by  too  atrong  a  Hebrew  refor- 
great  work  given  it  of  PioTidenoe  to  do  waa  matojy  fseling  to  give  much  aeope  to  dieir 
in  the  main  aooompliahed,  that  the  aecta  development  Tet  aa  aoon  aa  this  enihn- 
eame  forth  in  a  tangible  and  eompaet  form,  aiaam  began  to  aubaide,  novelty  and  faahion 
Nor  waa  it  until  die  need  had  arisen  of  a  would  recommend  the  newly-imported  foreign 
diaperaive  rather  Chan  a  conaervative  power,  influencea,  whieh  were  the  more  acceptable 
that  there  appeared  thoae  sects  or  schools  because  they  had  the  ^»pearanee  of  giving 
among  the  Jewa,  which,  by  their  veiy  nature,  a  hi(^er  and  more  spiritaal  meaning  to  the 
like  all  aeeta,  were  fitted,  not  ao  much  for  Moaaic  doctrinea.  In  the  time  of  Jonathan 
ihe  diaoovery  of  truth  aa  the  propagadon  (161  A.G.),  however,  aa  we  lean  from  Jo* 
of  opiniona.  Beota  might  aid  in  disaemi-  aephua  (Andq.  ziii.  0,  9),  the  three  aeets 
nating  a  monotheiam,  to  whoae  rise  diey  above  mentioned  were  in  existence,  and  that 
oould  contribute  nothing.  They  could  alao,  in  such  a  ahape  aa  to  carry  die  miud  back 
and  they  did,  work  powerftaUy  by  their  many  yeara  for  their  origin, 
divellent  and  diaorgaaiaing  elBeieaeies  to  2%a  PJbariMti  bear  their  chief  eharaetor- 
break  up  a  aoeial  osndition,  which,  having  Ms  in  their  name,  which,  from  a  word  de- 
performed  its  fmotiona,  waa  to  pass  away,  noting  *  to  separate,'  marks  them  out  aa  the 
and  give  place  to  a  hi^er  development  of  afite  of  Hebrew  society,  the  men  of  note  end 
•piritual  lifo.  ASjhowevar,  a  aoil  of  peculiar  distincdon,  whose  motto,  in  the  words  of 
adi^tadon  is  prepared  by  matariala  brought  Horace,  might  have  been— 
firom  diatant  parte,  ao  waa  thia  modifleadon  •  Odl  proAuun  vnlgoa 
of  Hebrew  religiouaneaa,  which  had  a  apecial  ^  **'^  s' 
misaion  to  folll,  brought  into  existonce  by  or,  in  the  accurately  deaeripdve  terma  of 
foreign  admizturea,  in  which  Greece  aa  well  Jeaua,  '  diey  tmated  in  themselves,  snd  de- 
aa  Babylon  eontributed  ita  share.  In  one  of  apised  others'  (Luke  xviii.  9) ;  men  of  iHioae 
its  aspecte,  indeed,  Hebrew  aecdam  waa  a  character  ia  found  in  die  Bible  aa  eariy  aa 
natural  growth  of  the  aofl  of  Paieatine.  die  days  of  Isaiah  (Ixv.  6 ;  Izvi.  17).  Thia, 
Like  all  religioua  ayatema,  Moaaiam,  in  con*  iHiich  waa  the  fundamental  qtudity  ot  the 
dnuing  a  atrong  eonaervadve  influence,  Ik-  Phariaeea,  and  which,  aetting  them  forth 
Toured  that  retroapecdveneaa  of  diought  and  as  peraona  of  extraordinary  parte,  anpe- 
foeUng  which  ia  the  element  out  of  irtiieh  rior  intelligence,  posaeased  of  a  higher 
tradition  apringa.  Hence  there  may  be  aome  knowledge,  a  lofty  and  aatlafaetojy  method 
truth  in  the  allegation  of  the  Pharisees,  that  of  interpreting  the  sacred  writings,  a  ttan- 
the  traditiona  which  they  held  ran  back  to  aeendentalphiloaophy,  which,  deaplaingcom- 
the  primitive  fadiera  of  Israel ;  and  hence  mon  aenaeas  a  tame,  vulgar  thing,  eould  aelva 
we  Icam  how  it  waa  that  the  aect  of  the  Pha-  all  queations  and  expound  hitherto  imknown 
risees  waa  the  first  to  make  ito  appearance,  tra^ — made  them  *  the  obaerved  of  all  ob- 
To  that  tradition,  however,  the  Phariaeea  aervers,' the  orades  of  the  day,  the  only  true  in- 
adhered.  Of  it  they  were  the  avowed  ex-  terpretera  of  Judaism.  This  aflbctetionof  ain- 
ponente  and  profeaaors.  By  it  they  intro-  gularity  and  seomfiil  aaanmption  diatingniah 
duced  a  aystem  of  apeculative  thought  and  them  fifom  the  lowly,  humane,  and  loving 
minute  outward  observance,  which  overlaid  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  whom  they  were 
the  law  when  it  did  not  supersede  it,  and  very  aeverely  reprehended,  and  whoae  teach* 
which  served  to  bring  them  into  veneration  ings  and  practice  ran  in  direct  oppoaition  to 
with  die  people ;  who,  when  uncultivated,  are  theirs  (Luke  v.  80;  xviii.  11).  Actuated 
always  more  favourably  diapoaed  towaida  an  by  thia  arrogant  aelfesteem,  and  aasertiBg 
ample  thui  a  acanty  oraed,  and  readily  yield  and  relying  on  the  authority  of  tradition  aa 
their  hearts  and  lend  their  influence  to  high-  of  equal  yalue  with  the  written  word,  which, 
sounding  words  and  lofty  pretenaions.  In  by  minute  verbal  and  anegotioal  Ibneies, 
forming  their  system,  the  Phariaeea,  it  may  diey  forced  into  some  appearance  of  bar- 
be  unconsciously,  borrowed  largely  fnm  the  mony  with  their  philoaophical  and  tradi* 
doctrinea  of  Zoroaster,  which,  bj  forced  me-  tional  lore,  the  Phariaeea  formed  a  aystem  of 
thods  of  interpretation,  they  endeavoured  to  opiniona  of  whieh  the  chief  pointe  were,  I. 
bring  into  accordance  with  the  sacred  Scrip-  There  ia  a  destiny  or  divine  providence,  an 
tnrea,  and  so  gave  birth  to  a  compovnd  of  order  of  diinga  establiahed  of  God,  to  whkii 
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men  are  snljeat,  yet  in  snofa  %  way  that  they  introdaced  bit  by  bit,  and  gradually  aoqniied 

remain  morally  fine,  capable  of  choosing  evU  a  zeligions  authority ;  being,  in  many  oaeee, 

or  good,  and,  aa  saoh,  responsible  for  their  regulations  made  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to 

eoudiiet.    II.  The  sool  of  man  is  immortal,  be,  as  tiiey  termed  it,  *  a  hedge  aronnd  the 

and  after  death,  in  the  case  of  the  righteomi,  law'  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10,  0),  with  which 

reoeiyes  doe  reward,  and  at  some  period  will  they  were  in  appearance  connected  by  means 

retam  to  earth,  dad  in  a  new  boi^ ;  while  of  a  system  of  interpretation  rather  ingeni* 

the  soals  of  the  wicked  remain  for  erer  be-  oos  than  somid.    They  conoemed  social  as 

neath  the  earth,  in  fififtso/,  there  to  snflte  well  as  religions  life — a  distinction,  how- 

CTerlasting  pmushment    litis  doctrine  dif-  ever,  which  was  aoaroely  known  among  the 

fers  from  that  of  the  Greek  metempsyehosis,  aneient  Israelites.    At  a  later  period,  these 

or  tranamigratioii  of  souls,  being,  in  truth,  regulations  and  observanoes  were  collected 

a  resan«etlain»  a  re-i^ipearanoe  of  the  soul  into  one  body,  termed  the  Mishna —  as  the 

in  another  body  (Matt  xir.  2).    After  per-  word  indicates,  the  second  (law).     Origi- 

haps  the  lapse  of  ages  (Joeeph.  Jew.  War,  nally,  the  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed 

iii.  8,  6),  the  aneient  Pharisees  did  not  ad-  that  these  practices  were  but  means  for  ez- 

mit  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  solely  eiting  and  sustaining  the  religious  sentiment, 

the  revival  of  the  soid,  which,  whether  good  while  in  their  ideal  the  Pharisees  tanght  the 

or  bad,  remained  for  a  time  in  the  nether  necessity  of  a  righteous  and  austere  mode 

worid  (Antiq.  zviiL  1,  3 ;  compare,  however,  of  life ;  whence  Josephufl  compares  them 

J.  W.  iii.  8,  0).    To  this  doctrine  were  a»-  with  ihB  Stoics  (Lili,  9).    But  in  time,  the 

taehed   diverse  popular  belief  respeoting  importance  that  was  attached  to  the  outward 

paradise  and  heU,  bonrowed  from  the  Chal-  aot  and  the  ceaseless  practice  of  minute 

deans  and  Persians.  Paradise  was  called  Gan-  obeervanoes,  such  as  ablutions,  fasts,  pray- 

eden,  *  Garden  of  Eden,' and  hell,  CTue-Mimooi.  era,  &&,  overpowered,   and  eventually  de* 

III.  There  exist  beings  of  a  nature  superior  stroyed,  true  practical  piety,  which  was  su- 

to  the  human,  pore  spirits,  intennedlale  be-  perseded  by  a  scrupulous  and  self-gloriiying 

tween  God  and  men,  and  called  messengers  of  attention  to  mere  matters  of  Ibrm,  the  ra- 

God,  or  angels :  these  are  good  and  bad;  the  ther  because  sndi  outward  demonstratfons 

former  are  guardians  of  himian  beings,  the  lat-  of  pre-eminent  sanctity  dazsled  the  eyes 

terevU  spirits,  demons,  who  inflict  on  our  raoe  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  multitude, 

all  kinds  of  ill  (Acts  xziii.  8).    Josephus  which  the  Pharisees  studiously  courted,  and 

(J.  W.  vii.  6,  8)  sees  in  demons  the  souls  of  over  which  th^  hdd  supreme  dominion, 

wicked  men,  who,  after  their  death,  eome  to  The  coiruption  of  their  dovtrine,  the  abuse 

torment  the  living.    In  the  Tahnud,  aa  in  of  their  power,  and  die  hollowness  of  their 

the  Mew  Testament,  angels  and  demons  per-  pretences,  caused  the  Pharisees  to  degene- 

foim  an  important  part ;  and  it  is  evident  rate  so  mudi,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Be- 

that  the  popular  faith  of  the  Jews  had  to  a  deemer  their  name  was  almost  synonymous 

certain  point  adopted  the  dualism  of  the  with  hypocrite.    Even  the  Talmud,  which 

Parses,  which  was  made  subordinate  to  the  may  be   considered  aa  the  expression  of 

Mosaic  monotheism.    The  ancient  doctrine  their  doctrine  in  ita  most  extended  form, 

of  angels  found  in  the  Hebrew  literature  was  contains  ample  grounds  for  their  condemn 

both  aucnnented  and  corrupted  by  the  Iserft,  nation :  it  enumeralee  seven  classes  of  Pha- 

or  celestial  messengers  of  Zoroaeter.    Un*  rieees,  and,  bringing  into  relief  their  hypo- 

der  the  influence  of  his  doctrine,  prominence  erisy,  absurdity,  and  arrogance,  allows  only 

and  currency  were  given  to  the  idea  of  one  one  to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  love  of  God 

great  rebellious  angel,  the  enemy  of  man-  and  virtue. 

kind,  termed  Satan,  or  Adversary,  the  Ahri-  3^  Sadduceef — so  sailed  from  a  Hebrew 

man  of  the  Zend-Avesta.    This  Satan  was  word  signifying  rtgftteoiM,  or  from  Zadak,ib!& 

surrounded  by  a  kind  of  demoniacal  aristo-  name  of  their  founder— were  the  adversaries 

cracy,  wicked  angels  and  demons,  resem-  of  the  Phsrisees  in  those  points  ^iefly  which 

bling  the  Detvt  of  Ahrimsa ;  at  whose  head  constituted  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter.  I. 

were  seven  princes  or  archangels — the  seven  They  therefore  rejeoted  all  doctrines  which 

Persian  Anuehaspandas,  of  whom  Ormusd,  were  not  formally  written  down,  either  in 

their   creator,  was  the  first      Allusion   to  the  Pentateuch  or  tiie  Prophets,  and,  as  a 

these  is  thought  to  be  made  in  the  book  ot  consequence,  reftieed  to  acknowledge  oral 

Daniel  (z.  13 ;  zii.  1 ;  comp.  Apoc.  viii.  2).  tradition*     II.   They  denied  destiny,  or  di- 

These   elevated   beings  were   regarded    as  vine  providence,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 

severally  the  protectors  of  diffarent  nations  did  not  allow  to  it  any  sway  over  the  lot  of 

and  empires.    This  doctrine  of  sngels  re-  individuals,  all  whose  aotions  were,  they  as- 

ceived  far  greater  development  under  per-  serted,  periiBcdy  free,  end  who  in  each  case 

verted  fonns  of  Christianiqr  and  among  the  were  the  fabricaton  of  their  own  good  or  ill. 

Cabbaltsts  (1  Tim.  iv.  1).  In  virtue  of  this  principle,  they  were  severe 

As  to  religions  practices,  the  Pharisees  judges  of  human  actions,  and  less  inclined 

observed  a  crowd  of  ceremonies  not  required  to  indulgence  than  the  Pharisees,  who  em- 

in  the  written  word.    These  customs  were  ployed  great  cixoumspection  in  the  applica- 

za 
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ti<m  of  legal  peoalties  (Acts  v.  17,  84.  Jo-  severe  than  they;  and,  while  adopting  the 
seph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10,  0 ;  zz.  9, 1).  It  is  said  positive  views  of  the  Pharisees,  they  shun- 
that  the  Saddacees,  during  a  certain  thne,  ned  their  vices,  and,  living  in  small  comma- 
gave  ascenduicy  to  the  law  of  retaliation —  nities  in  towns  and  villages,  especially  in  the 
*  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth '  vicinity  of  the  Dead  sea,  they  gave  them- 
— which,  according  to  the  iuteipretation  of  selves  np  to  a  life  of  alternate  contemplation 
the  Pharisees,  was  to  be  taken  in  the-  sense  and  active  beneficence.  Some  diversities 
of  a  pecaniary  compensation.  These  prin-  there  may  have  been  among  them,  making 
ciples  acted  also  on  the  personal  chanoter  their  manner  of  living  more  or  less  ascetic ; 
of  the  Sadducees,  who  in  private  life  were  but  they  had  for  their  common  aim  their 
reserved,  cold,  and  repulsive.  III.  The  Sad-  own  spiritoal  improvement  and  the  im- 
docees  denied  the  immortality  of  the  sool,  provement  of  their  fellow-men.  The  Egyp- 
and  consequently  the  resurrection,  ss  well  tian  Therapeutn  were  more  inclined  to  aus- 
as  future  rewards  and  punishments.  IT.  terities  and  self-mortification,  while  they  also 
Admitting  the  ezistence  of  Qod,  they  denied  indulged  in  speculations  which  give  them 
that  of  spirits  and  angels,  whether  good  or  the  character  of  philosophers  rather  than 
bad  (Acts  zziii.  8),  interpreting  allegoricaUy  practical  moralists.  The  fonner  kept  np  a 
the  celestial  appearances  mentioned  in  Scrip-  more  or  less  intimate  connection  with  the 
tore,  on  the  allegation  that  angels  do  not  world;  the  latter, sundering  themselves  from 
enter  into  the  doctrines  taught  by  Moses.  men  and  things,  and  yielding  their  minds  to 

The  lofty  and  self-sufficient  bearing  of  the  those  dreamy  reveries  which  are  so  grateful 
Saddacees,  as  well  as  their  sceptical  tenden-  to  the  Eastern  temperament,  were  at  once 
cies  and  reliance  on  their  intellect, — those  the  monks  and  the  schoolmen  of  their  day. 
principles,  too,  which  made  them  place  hap-  Their  retirement  itom  the  turmoil,  angry 
piness  in  the  ei^oyment  of  earthly  good,  debates,  low  passions,  and  painftil  colli- 
cansed  them  to  find  their  chief  supporters  sions  incident  to  a  period  of  national  dege- 
among  the  opulent ;  while  wealth  on  its  part  neraeyt  was  a  natural  resource  for  men  of 
attracted  men  of  their  qualities,  and  tended  pure  and  pious  hearts,  who,  according  to 
to  make  those  qualities  worse,  in  making  their  dispositions,  would  be  induced  to  go 
them  more  decided  and  influential.  The  occasionjdly  forth  firom  their  calm  retreats 
same  canses  kept  the  Sadducees  in  a  mino-  with  the  desire  of  healing  public  wounds, 
rity  that  was  more  or  less  mastered  and  or  be  driven  in  despair  into  the  inmost  re- 
ruled  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  multitude,  cesses  of  seclusion,  that  they  might  find 
The  former  were  not  excluded  from  public  peace  and  comfort  in  the  tranquil,  if  not 
offices,  but  when  in  possession  of  them  they  bright,  world  of  thought.  We  need,  there- 
were  more  or  less  controlled  by  their  popu-  fore,  feel  no  surprise  that  Josephus,  in  the 
lar  antagonists,  so  that  their  tenure  of  power  valuable  account  he  has  given  of  the  Esaenes 
was  neither  safe  nor  prolonged.  As  repre-  (J.  W.  ii.  8),  makes  their  number  to  amount 
senting  the  negative  element  of  society,  diey  to  some  four  thousand, 
could  do  little  more  than  cheek  the  rapid  That  this  sect  had  in  general  a  philo- 
tide  of  social  corruption ;  and  though  pleas  sophical  character,  and  that  they  were  dis- 
of  reform  and  restitation  gave  them  from  satisfied  with  the  actual  condition  of  society, 
time  to  time  influence  over  tfie  public  mind,  particulariy  in  its  distribution  of  property, 
yet  their  hold  on  its  sympathies  was  too  appears  fh>m  the  fiact,  that  while  &ey  con- 
weak,  and  their  satisfaction  of  its  wants  too  stituted  themselves  into  separate  communi- 
defective,  to  allow  them  to  retain  power,  or  ties,  they  had  all  things  in  common.  Those 
work  to  any  great  results  for  national  rege-  who  entered  the  body  brought  with  them  all 
neration.  Could  Israel  have  been  saved  by  their  property.  The  goods  of  the  socie^,  ad- 
calmly-made  promises  of  the  revival  of  the  ministered  by  officers,  belonged  to  all  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  Sadducees,  with  their  high  members,  who  thus,  equally  enjoying  the 
and  severe  rationalistic  culture,  would  have  common  possessions,  were  neither  rich  nor 
achieved  its  redemption.  As  it  was,  they  add  poor.  Between  diiferent  communities  there 
another  to  the  instances  which  prove  that  ezisted  an  interchange  of  brotherly  and  hospi- 
nothing  short  of  new  thoughts  and  heroic  table  offices.  The  Essenian  traveller,  sore 
sympathies  can  develop  the  power  that  ar-  to  find  succour  from  his  brethren,  carried 
rests  the  process  of  decomposition  and  kin-  with  him  only  arma  to  defend  himself  against 
dies  new  life  in  the  decaying  frame  of  society,  violence ;  for  in  each  town  there  was  a  dele- 

Contradistingoished  from  ,^e   Pharisees  gate,  whose  du^  it  was  to  minister  to  the 

and   Sadducees  were  the  third  school,  th9  wants  of  wayfarers. 

E»jn«,  whose  Chaldean  name,  signifying.  The  day  among  the  Essenes  was  divided 

?w  ',^^'  ^^'  *i  •"^•'  f  ""P<>rt  with  between  prayer,  ablutions,  labour,  and  r«. 


^!^^^  "^  «1.^^!f  ^t?^"  ^  *^*^  ***"     ^^y  ••!«*«*  *^«'7  morning  in  prayer.  Then 
gauons,  they  culUvated  a  virtue  yet  mora     the  superintendente  senTeich  one  to  his  own 
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buBiaess.    Wben  they  had  woiked  till  the  they  were  not  Bolioitous,  bat  found  a  eertain 

fifth  hoar  (eleven  o'clock),  they  bathed  in  merit  in  negligence.     For  Uieir  personal 

eold   water,   and  assembled  to  take  food,  necessities  they  rigidly  obserred  the  ordi- 

They  entered  their  dining-room  with  a  so-  nanoes  fonnd  in  Deat  xxiii.  18, 14.    These 

lemn  mien,  as  if  it  was  a  temple,  and  sat  wants  they  soaght  to  snppress  during  the 

down  to  table  in  profound  sUenoe.    From  sabbath,  which  they  observed  with  rigour  so 

the  hands  of  the  baker  each  reoeived  a  small  great,  that  ihey  did  not  dare  to  remove  an 

loaf,  and  from  the  oook  a  portion  of  meat  object  firom   its  place.    The  sabbath  was 

Before  and  after  the  meal,  a  priest  pro-  spent  in  reading  the  Scripture  and  the  books 

noanced  a  prayer.    They  then  returned  to  of  their  sect.    Certain  medical  works,  treat- 

their  labour,  but  not  until  they  had  laid  aside  ing  of  the  hidden  virtues  of  plants  and 

the  garments  in  which  they  had  eaten,  and  to  minerals,  received  from  them  special  atten- 

which  a  kind  of  sancti^  was  attached.    In  tion.    There  were  some  who  pretended  to 

the  evening,  they  again  met  together  for  a  foretel  the  ftiture. 

second  repast  In  general  they  were  exemplary  in  their 

Without  an  order  from  their  superiors,  morals.    They  aimed  to  repress  every  pas- 

ihey  did  nothing  except  deeds  of  diarity ;  sion,  every  feeling  of  anger,  and  in  their 

but  if  these  regarded  their  own  relatives,  intercourse  they  were  faithlitl,  peaceable,  and 

tliey  were  requirad  to  obtain  leave  from  the  kindly  disposed.    Their  word  availed  more 

proper  officer.    A  person  wishing  to  join  than  an  oath.    OaUis,  indeed,  they  seem  to 

tiieir  body,  had  to  submit  to  a  yearns  novi-  have  condemned,  and,  with  no  smaU  incon- 

ciate.    If  during  ihia  period  he  gave  satis-  sistenoy,  took  none  but  that  by  which  they 

factory  proofs  of  temperance,  he  was  received  were  initiated.    With  admirable  strength  of 

into  ihe  fraternity,  and  took  part  in  the  soul  and  a  smile  on  their  lips,  they  bore  the 

ablutions ;  but  was  still  avoided  as  a  defile-  most  cruel  tortures  rather  tfian  violate  a 

ment  by  the  old  and  frill  members  of  the  religious  duty.    Their  temperate  and  tran- 

commnnity,  the  entire  privileges  of  which,  quil  life  prolonged  their  days,  so  that  some 

comprising  admission  to  the  public  table,  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  years, 

could  be  gained  only  by  a  successful  trial  of  The  particularity  with  which  Josephus, 

yet  two  years*  duration.    The  initiation  was  and  indeed  Philo  as  well,  details  the  opinions 

solemnised  by  impressive  oaths  (comp.§  6),  and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  proves  that, 

by  which  each  one  bound  himself  to  exercise  at  least  as  the  sect  appears  in  their  pages, 

piety  towards   God  and  observe  justice  to-  they  were  of  recent  origin.      The  secrecy 

wards  man ;  to  do  no  harm  to  any  one ;  to  which  was  imposed    on  members  of   the 

^ate  the  wicked  and  assist  the  righteous;  society  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  they 

to  show  fideli^  to  aU,  especially  to  those  in  were  not  tolerated  by  the  law. 

anthority;    to  abstain  from  die  abuse  of  On  the  whole,  they  were,  it  is  clear,  in 

power;  to  shun  display ;  to  love  and  practise  many  points,  an  estimable  body  of  men; 

truth ;  to  reprove  liars ;  to  keep  his  hands  not  probably  very  logical  in  their  principles, 

clear  from  dieft  and  his  soul  from  unlawfrd  but  benevolently  inclined   in   their   lives, 

gains ;  not  to  conceal  anything  from  a  bro-  Their  general  idm,  first  to   improve  their 

ther ;    nor  disdose  any  of  the  doctrines,  own  characters,  and  then  to  concern  them- 

seerets,  books,  or  officers  of  the  order.  selves  with  the  amelioration  of  others,  is 

The  morals  of  the  Essenes  were  austere,  highly  laudable ;  though  the  means  which 

Those  who  committed  a  grave  oflTenee  were  they  employed,  so  fiur  as  they  consisted  in 

expelled  and  left  to  their  fate.    Next  to  God,  solitude,  abstinence,  and  formalism,  cannot 

they  held  their  legislator  Moses  in  veneration,  be  accounted  worthy  of  approbation.     The 

If  any  one  blasphemed  against  him,  the  of*  same  qualities,  toge&er  with  their  afiSsctation 

fenderwaspunidiedwith  death.  They  avoided  of  mystery,  suffice  to  show  how  far  they 

j^easures,  and  considered  the  subjugation  of  stood  in  Uie  rear  of  Jesus,  who  has  some- 

the  passions  as  the  highest  virtue.    Most  of  times,  absurdly  enough,  been  supposed  to 

them,  believing  women  to  be  unfaithful,  have  borrowed    his    doctrines   from    their 

abstained  firom  marriage,  and  educated  the  schooL    If,  in  answer  to  this  theory,  it  was 

children  of  others.    Those  who  did  enter  not  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  gospel  is  far 

the  atate  of  wedlock,  made  trial  of  their  rather  an  heroic  life  than  a  sjrstem  of  teach- 

betrothed  for  three  years,  and  after  marriage  ings,  we  might  show  in  detidl  what,  under 

lived  much  apart  from  their  wives.  actual    circumstances,  we    merely  remark. 

In  the  observance  of  ceremonial  laws  they  namely,  that  the  spirit,  principles,  and  re- 
were  very  minute  and  exact,  practising  some  sources  of  the  Essenes  and  of  the  Saviour 
irery  sixigular  usages;  for  instance,  they  are  totally  dissimilar,  and  that  it  is  only 
abstained  from  spitting  before  them  or  on  when  from  a  comprehensive  view  you  descend 
their  right  hand ;  they  avoided  touching  oil,  to  particulars,  you  find  any  correspondence 
aa  an  impure  thing,  and  if  any  one  had  a  between  the  two.  After  all,  the  proof  of 
little  oil  on  any  part  of  his  body,  he  wiped  power  is  in  its  effect  Essenism  has  pe- 
and  rubbed  flie  part  with  care.  They  wore  rished ;  Christianity,  having  lived  for  nearly 
none  bat  white  gatmentii  of  whose  deannoss  two  thousand  years,  is  only  now  just  be- 
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ginning  to  naoh  ibe  full  development  of  its  owe  to  add  that  he  is  willing  to  charge  him- 

youth.     The  former  is  a  strange  compoond  self  with  the  price  of  his  liberty,  as  well  as 

of  ideas  borrowed  from  Hoses,  Zoroaster,  with  the  compensating  of  any  wrong  done  by 

Pbariseeism,  the  Stoics  and  the  PlatonisU;  Onesimos  to  Philemon  (19).    Not  satisfied 

the  latter  has  its  own  grand  principles  and  with  this  demonstration  of  his  love  for  the 

its  own  divine  life  in  the  Son  of  God,  which  new  convert,  Paol  interposes  the  strongest 

in  the  church  it  has  worked  ont,  and  will  personal  oonsiderations,  begging  Philemon, 

ooutinae  to  work  out,  till  all  its  simple  '  If  thon  oonnt  me,  thmrefbre,  a  partner^  (a 

troths  and  comprehensive  charities    shall  sharer  in  the  work  and  grace  of  ttie  gospel ; 

have  accomplished  God's  purposes  in  the  oomp.  S  Cor.  Tiii.  38),  'receive  him  as  my- 

redemption  of  die  world.    See  Philobopbt  self.'    What  a  lovely  state  of  the  affections 

and  Tbapitioit.  on  the  part  of  '  Paul  the  aged ' !    What  a 

PHILADELPHIA  (G.  Woiherlif  hoe),  a  beautifhl  pioiure  of  the  humanising  effeoto 

city  in  the  territory  of  Lydia,sonth>east  from  of  the  gospel!    What  a  deep  and  exact 

Sardis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  reoeiv-  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  does  Panl 

ing  its  name  firom  Attains  Philadelphus.    It  here  show  in  his  treating  with  Philemon  for 

was  one  of  the  seven  churches  to  which  John  the  liberty  oC  Onesimns !    How  dear  the  im- 

wrote  (Bev.  L II ;  iii.  7).     Philadelphia  was  plication  that  the  moment  a  man  beoomes  a 

a  name  borne  also  by  Babbath  Ammon.  Christian,  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave !    How 

PHILEMON,  a  Christiaa  at  Colossn,  In  emphatic  the  declaration  that  alavery  and 

Phrygia,  in  Asia  lilnor,   who  appears   to  Christianity  are  incompatible !    Yet  with  all 

have  been  converted  by  Panl  (Phil.  19),  and  his  strengtti  and  elevation  of  feeling,  and 

whose  love  of  the  gospel  was  such  that  he  all  these   givat  interests  pressing  aroood 

had  a  church  in  his  own  house  (2),  which  him,  Paul  is  not  forgetful  of  social  righto 


he  diligently  served  (1),  living  meanwhile  in  and  claims.  As  a  Christiaa,  O&esimns  he 
love  and  faith  (d),  anid  exerting  his  holy  knows  is  free— but  in  bonds.  For  the  le- 
influenee  generally  for  the  furtherance  of  moval  of  these  bonds  he  himself  will  pay. 
the  gospel  (15,  tsf.).  Tradition  makes  him  But  Christian  love  is  stronger  dian  gold, 
bishop  of  Colossv,  and  adds,  that  he  sulbred  and,  trusting  to  Philemon's  Christian  good- 
martyrdom  under  Nero.  ness,  Paul  sends  Onesimns  back   to  his 

Phibmen,  ths  £piitif  te,  was  written  by  master.  Trosting  to  the  same  power,  One- 
Paul  when  a  prisoner  (i.  1,  9,  18),  and  simns  returns  to  his  msster,  bearing,  as  his 
advanced  in  years  (9),  and  sent  to  Philemon,  safegnard  and  title  to  freedom,  a  few  lines 
a  member  of  the  church  at  Colossi  (1.  Co-  written  by  a  prisoner  in  Bome.  He  is,  how- 
loss,  iv.  9),  by  the  hsnds  of  Onesimua  ever,  well  received.  His  hopes  are  realised. 
(Phil.  10),  who  had  been  a  bad  slave  of  The  power  of  divine  truth  and  love  rsoeivea 
Philemon's,  and  had  run  away  from  his  a  striking  and  wondeiftil  illnstvatian.  Sooh 
master ;  having,  however,  fallen  into  PanTs  was  the  gospel  in  jBts  origin.  Would  that 
hands,  and  by  him  been  converted  to  th«  now  it  were  believed  on  in  die  heart!  Soon 
gospel,  he  was  not  detained  by  the  apostle  to  would  it  then  set  sU  captives  ficee,  and  that 
wait  on  his  benefactor,  now  in  custody»  but  with  as  mudi  ease,  as  much  temperance, 
sent  back  to  Philemon,  bearing  in  this  letter  and  as  great  a  regard  to  actual  interests,  as 
an  earnest  entreaty  from  Paul,  that  as  he  we  see  exemplified  in  this  most  vslnable 
had  now  become  *  a  brother  beloved '  (Phil,  and  most  intsrestittg  Epistle.  That  EpisUe 
16),  'a  fruthful  and  beloved  brother'  (Col.  contains  only  twenty-five  short  verses,  yet 
ir.  9),  he  might  be  received,  not  as  a  slave,  does  it  comprise  the  essence  of  the  gospel, 
but  a  brother,  by  Philemon,  who  might  be  in  fS^ts,  principles,  and  practice, 
expected  specially  to  nyoice  at  the  desirable  PHILIP  (G.  horm-iooer),  was  son  of 
obsnge  in  the  character  of  Onesimus.  At  Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne.  He  married 
the  time  when  Paul  wrote  the  letter  he  was  Herodias,  whom  his  brother  Antipas  took 
in  ML  expectation  of  being  set  at  liberty,  away  and  made  his  own  wife  (Matt  xiv.  8. 
and  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  Colossians.  The  Mark  vi.  17).  In  consequence  of  the  mis- 
circumstances  under  which  the  Epistle  is  conduct  of  his  mother,  Philip  was  omitted 
thus  seen  to  have  been  written,  are  the  aame  i^m  Herod's  will,  and  therefore  lived  as  a 
as  those  under  lAich  the  letter  to  the  Phi-  private  man.  Surviving  die  destmetioci  of 
lippisns  came  into  existence.  Hence,  doubt-  Jerusalem,  he  died  A.D.  90. 
less,  the  time  and  place  of  both  were  alike ;  Philip  the  tetrarch  (ruler  of  a  fourth 
and  if,  as  some,  not  without  reason,  hold,  part),  tlie  youngest  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
the  latter  was  the  last  letter  Panl  wrote,  this  by  Cleopatra,  was  governor  of  Itorea,  im, 
short  oompoaition  may  have  been  ito  imme-  (Lnke  iiL  1).  His  sbode  was  at  Pa^ 
diate  predecessor.    See  i.  886.  neas,   sllerwsrds   called   Cnsarea   Philippi 

While,  however,  Panl  expresses  a  oonfl-  (Malt  xvi.   18),  which  he  enlarged    and 

deuce  that  Philemon  would  enfranchise  his  adorned.    He  is  deecribed  as  a  inild,  just, 

slave  oat  of  regard  to  his  Christian  profes-  and  cultivated  prince,  in  whose   territory 

sion,  and  also  ont  of  regard  to  what  Phile-  Jesus  may  have  experienced  some  toleration 

mon  owed  to  Panl  himself  the  apostie  takes  (Marie  viL  81).    He  died  AJ).  84  or  80. 


Ltnln;  no  chUdnn,  bti  lorilofj  *u  inaot-  oompuij  o£  pBople.  P*om  ill.  90,  SS,  he 
ponied  vjtli  the  proTinoa  of  Sjrlk  (JoMpb.  would  appau  v>  hire  beau  1«ih  iudmau 
Antig.  ITU.  8, 1 ;  iriii.  a,  1 ;  iriij.  i,  6).  with  odi  tonl  than  other  apotUn.  And  hit 
nqiuat  to  Jaiiu, '  Lord,  abaw  D>  the  Falhw, 
and  It  (ufflsath  na '  (iIt.  B),  proraa  that  ha 
WM  aa  yal  not  praAnndl;  inatniBled  in  tha 
■ijatariaa  of  Iba  kingdom.  Aftar  the  aaon- 
■ion,  ha  BMenblad  with  ihe  nal  of  (ha  i^oa- 
lolla  baud  (Acta  i.  18),  bnl  Ihanoslbrwaid  ja 
DO  mora  bond  in  tha  aafred  vrjlitigi.     If 


a  maj  baliere  tradition, 
«ord  of  lifg  io  Phijgia,  and,  at  th« 
of  Ilia   emparor  DomMaD,   aoSte 


Tha  ral,  s  eoin  of  niilip,  oihibjta  &» 
Iiaad  of  Iho  amparor  Augoalaa  and  the 
lempla,  with  die  worda  (of)  PUlip  TVlMn*. 

For  thia  illDatration  and  othan  (aea  pp. 
Mi,  ess.  ToL  L  ;  34—36,  47,  03,  IH,  Vol. 
iL  to.)  wa  an  indebtad  to  a  w^-aeontad 
and  Imatworthj Tolnme  in  thiii6Ta,Danialf, 
Akannao'a  '  NiuninDatiB  Illtulntions  of  Ifae 
NaiittttM  Pottiona  of  the  New  Tastament,' 
when  m^  ba  found  man;  other  Talnable 


Plalif,  an  ^waile,  bom  at  Balhaaida  of 


OalllM  (HaU.  x.  8.  John  i.  44;  lii.  31), 
waa  ealled  bj  Jeani  Io  Ifae  holf  offlie  (Hait 
iii  18.  Loka  ti.  U).  Tbs  BaTioni  maj 
have  bean  pntioaalj  acqaainud  with  Philip, 
for  he  fOnhwilh  oba^  tha  command,  ■  Fol- 
low ma'  (John  L  48,  Mf.).  Liltla  man  ia 
known  of  Ihii  apoatla.  In  Joba  vi.  6 — 7,  it 
raeorded  a  brief  nonTanation  wliieh  Hiilip 
htld  with  Jatu  lagudlng  bread  G»  a  gnat    oonelTat 


Aaolher  FUlip  wat  tha  aeoond  of  tlie 
aeTan  Sni  deaoona  tet  ipirl  by  the  apoMlet 
(Act!  Ti.  S).  He  preached  the  goipel  in 
Samaria,  Aiolna,  and  Ihe  Tieini^,  and  at- 
Iraalad  Ifae  atUnitioD  of  BimoD  the  aarcerar. 
Mon  eomplele  waa  hit  anoeeai  with  the 
Ethiopian  eonneh,  whom  ha  noai*ad  bj 
baptiam  into  the  ehnreh  on  Ihe  oonfeeaion, 
'  t  baJieTo  that  Jeeaa  Chriit  it  Ihe  Son  of 
Qod'  (liii.).  He  appean  Io  hare  filed  hia 
abode  at  CBiana,  when  wa  find  him,  wilb 
Ibe  daiigtialiaii  of  eTtngeliat,  ncaiYing  Panl 
into  liit  home.  Ha  had  four  unmairiad 
danghlen,  who  were  engaged  in  oommnoi- 
eating  Cluiilian  inttnetion  (ni.  8,  9).  Ha 
ia  aaid  Id  htTO  foanded  at  Tnllei,  in  Aala 
Minor,  on  Ihe  bordort  of  Lfdia,  a  efauch  of 
whioh  he  waa  tha  Brat  biahop. 

The  plaee  where  Philip  biptlied  &• 
ennncb  wat  *iaited  bj  Sehnbert  (iii.  iS), 
on  hit  waj  from  Bethlehem  to  Ihe  holj  eitf. 
Tha  brook  (el-Waldieheh)  it  imall  hot  faU, 
and  brcake  tbrtfa  ttom  the  rock,  in  a  Ixaati- 
fol  and  atill  TiUe?.  between  oieharda  and 
rich  Tia*}aidt,  which,  being  well  watered, 
afford  a  apedmen  of  ibe  thiitfbloeu  of  the 
promleod  land.  'We  alood  hen  near  one 
of  the  chief  fonntaioB  of  the  gnpe-brooh,  or 
Sorek  (Nnmben  liii.  28,  34.  Jndg.  xtL  4). 
Judging  bj  (he  faunriaiice  ot  Ifae  growth,  tha 
guf**  of  thia  raUej,  when  ripe,  an  iCill  of 
eitraoidlntrr  aiie.' 

The  eondnat  of  Philip't  danghlen  de- 
aerret  imitatiOD  by  all  femalei  who.  like 
them,  ue  free  (iwn  Ihe  doly  of  naiing  a 
family — ■  Urge  olaaa  in  this  mmntrj — whoae 
happioeat  and  true  reapeotabili^  would  be 
alike  promoted  we»  each  one  to  become  a 
'  aiater  of  ebaritr'  in  her  own  neighbour- 
hood. LamenUUe  ia  It  thai  to  mach  power 
for  good  abooid  remain  nnemplojed,  tnd 
that  aonreea  ao  rieii  in  tha  elemeuti  of  h^>- 
pineii  ahonld  become  etagnanl,  to  Ihe  detri- 
ment bolh  of  their  poatesaor  and  aoeie^. 
Ood  nerer  gare  power,  not  Ifae  amalleet  ta- 
lent (bat  the  abili^  of  otdtiraled  Ibmalea  ia 
my  ample  and  Trrj  Taried),  witfaont  intend- 
ing thtt  il  ahonld  be  banefloiallr  employed. 
And  Ihe  neglect  of  any  meant  of  ntefnlneai 
bringa  ita  own  penalty.  We  cannot  hide 
oni  U^t  nnder  a  bnihel  withont  inrolTing 
wall  aa  othan  in  darknaat. 
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PIIILIPPI,  now  FILIBA— ft  fortified  city  tovardft  him   (9)  and  obedience   (ii.  12), 

in  Mfteedonia,  on  the  borders  of  Tbraoe,  be>  repeatedly  ministering  from  their  sabstanoe 

tween  Apollonia  and  Ampbipolis,  forming  to  his  necessities  (ii  20 ;  iv.  10,  10 — 18). 

an  important  military  post — ^was  raised  out  of  The  letter  was  written  from  Rome  (L 13 ;  vr. 

a  small  Tillage  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  from  22),  and  sent  by  Epaphroditns  (ii.  25,  28 — 

whom  it  received  its  name.    It  was  called,  80),  who  had  borne  a  gift  to  the  apostle  in 

firom  a  colony  led  thither  by  OctaTtauns,  a  Rome,where,  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  gos- 

colony.    On  the  plains  towards  the  west,  pel,  and  falling  ill,  news  also  of  his  sickness 

near  the  river  Strymon,  took  place  the  far  reaching  his  friends  in  Fhilippi,  and  they  in 

moas  battle  foaght  by  Antony  and  Octavios  consequence  being  grieved,  be  was  seized 

against  Bmtns  and  Cassins.    In  the  hills  with  a  strong  desire  to  letom  home,  and 

on  the  north  and  east  of  the  town,  were  accordingly  was  made  by  the  apostle  the 

gold  mines,  first  wroaght  by  King  Philip.  bearer  of  his  views  and  feelings  to  the  Phi- 

Philippi  was  the  first  Eoropean  city  visited  lippian  church,  at  a  time  when  Paul  hoped 

by  Paul,  who  went  thither  when  on  his  se-  himself  to  visit  that  community,  and  in- 

cond  missionary  tour.    Here  he  was  beaten,  tended  shortly  to  send  Timothy,  who  be- 

set  in  the  stocks,  and  imprisoned.    But  by  longed  to  that  part  of  the  world,  and  had 

night  the  prison  doors  were  miraculously  been  in  Philippi  with  his  spiritual  father 

thrown  open,  and  the  gaoler  himself  was  (ii.  19 — 80.  Acts  xvi.  1 — 12).    Paul,  when 

converted.    In  that  functionary,  in  Lydia,  he  wrote  the  letter,  was  in  bonds  (i.  7)  in 

a  rich  merchant  woman,  and  in  others  who  Rome  (12 — 14),  bearing  his  sufferings  (90) 

had    probably  adopted  Christianity   before  with  such  fortitude  as  to  eneourage  others, 

Paul's  arrival,  the  apoatle  found  firuit  of  his  and  cause   the   gospel  to  spread  so  as  to 

ministry  and  consolation  ;   and  they  also  extend  even  to  the  imperial  household  (14, 

formed  the  foundations  of  the  church  in  20),  though  he  was  conscious  of  being  in 

that  place  (Acts  xvi.  9, 12,  teq.    1  These,  it  danger  of  his  life  (i.  20;  ii.  17;  ilL  10)  ; 

2).    A  second  visit  was  paid  to  Philippi  by  but,  being  strengthened  by  Christ  (iv.  13), 

Paul  when  on  his  third  Journey  (xx.  0).  and  convinced  that  he  had  other  work  yet 

When  first  mentioned  by  Luke,  Philippi  to  perform  for  his  Master  and  the  church,  he 

is  described  as  *  the  chief  ei^  of  that  part  was  composed,  willing  to  wait  God's  time, 

of  Macedonia,  and  a  colony'  (xvi.  12).    The  and  assured  that  he  should  pay  another  visit 

epithet  '  colony '  is   given  to   Philippi  in  to  the  diurch  to  which  he  was  writing  (L 

Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  on  coins  (see  Colovt).  19—26),  and  that  before  the  second  advent 

The  term   rendered    *  chief '  may  signify  of  the  Messiah  (6),  which,  as  falling  within 

*  first,'  and  indicate  that  Philippi  was  the  the  life-time  of  the  men  ot  that  generation, 

first  or  border  city  of  Macedonia  proper,  10 ;  iii.  9),  could  not  be  far  distant  (28 ;  ir. 

reckoned  from  the  sea  (Troas,  Acts  xvi  8).  6,  6). 

This  it  was  in  the  days  of  Paul,  for  Nea-  Accordingly,  we  are  justified  in  declaring 
polls,  situated  on  the  coast,  twelve  Roman  that  this  Epistle  (the  last,  probably,  that 
miles  fit>m  Philippi,  belonged  at  first  to  proceeded  from  his  pen)  was  written  by 
Thrace,  and  was  not  made  a  part  of  Mace-  Paul  to  the  Philippians  when  the  apostle 
don  till  the  time  of  Vespasian  (Dio.  Cass,  was  a  prisoner  for  ChristTs  sake  in  the  capi- 
xlvii.  35.  Ptolem.  iii.  13.  Sueton.  Vespas.  tsl  of  the  worid,  and  consequently  in  his  old 
8).  The  epithet '  first'  (proti)  is  found  on  age,  just  before  he  suffered  martyrdom, 
coins  given,  without  reference  to  rank,  to  The  olject  which  the  writer  had  in  view  is 
two  or  three  cities  of  the  same  district  of  obvious.  Havingreceived  from  Epaphroditns 
the  same  country,  at  the  same  time,  indi-  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  Phi- 
eating  merely  that  the  places  eigoyed  oer-  lippi,  and  learning  that  they  weie  suiliering 
tain  rights  and  prerogatives,  which  were  in  persecution  (i.  80),  and  had  within  some  en^ 
no  way  of  an  exclusive  nature.  In  this  ors  and  faults  that  needed  correction,  moved 
acceptation,  *  first'  would  be  equivalent  to  also  by  the  special  love  he  bore  to  them 
« distinguished,'  'pre-eminent'  (iv.  1),  Paul  wrote  with  a  view  to  revive  and 

PHILIPPIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE,  strengthen  his  influence,  and  so  promote  the 

carries    in  itself,  perhaps  more  than   say  work  of  the  gospel  in  the  midst  of  them  by 

other  Biblical  writing,  its  literary  history,  expressions  of  gratitude  (iv.  14,  teq.),  warm 

so  that  De  Wette  declares  ito  authenticity  friendly  interest,  and  mutual  sympathy  (I 

tree  from  quesUon;  and  it  is  only  frivolous  6,  aiq.;  it  1,  2,  17, 18),  by  general  exhor- 

olgections  which  the  ingenuity  of  Banr  has,  tations  to  steadfastness  (iv.  1),  unanimity, 

since  De  Wette  wrote,  succeeded  in  raising  lowliness  of  mind,  and  other  Christian  v&w 

•gainst  it     Putting  together  the  indications  lues  and  graces  (ii  iv.).     Especially  was 

given  by  the  letter  itself,  we  find  it  was  ad-  Paul  solicitous  to  warn  the  members  of  the 

dressed  by  Paul  and  Timothy  to  the  believ-  church   against  the  Judaiiers  (iii  2,  18), 

*fp^«««?  ^^'i'^  win  t*??'  "*'  '*'*  ^'^""^  ^^^  ■^"«*»*  ^  ««<>▼«  *^««  fro™  their  foun. 

!Ja  pS?  «  V«  J«r*           "*  ***«^  "^^  ^o^  ^  impeaching  the  aposde's  authority, 

71^  .?oo   ^  ?x    1?^.  P*"»«»«l    relations  which,  therefore,  he  feels  itneeessary  to  a^! 

(5;  u.  24;  iv.  1),  bavmg  manifested  love  sert,  entreating  his  friends  and  disciides  to 
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shan  the  false  leaobera  «nd  follow  him  (3 —  mutilation.     Christians,  as  oirenmcised  in 

17 ;  It.  9),  the  rather  because  the  inflnenoe  heart,  had  the  true  eiroomoision.   Judaisers 

of  his  enemies  had  caused  the  love  of  the  who  sought  to  unite  Jewish  practices  with 

Philippians  towards  Paul  to  become  less  Christian  doctrine,  were  neither  Jews  nor 

warm  and  active  (10) ;  partly,  it  may  be,  from  Christians,  but  mutilatars  both  of  the  law 

an  allegation  that  the  apostle  sought  his  own  and  the  gospeL 

rather  than  the  things  of  Jesos  Christ  (iL  PHILISTINES.    See  Palbstivb. 

21 ;  iT.  10, 17) ;  but  more  under  the  feeling  PHILOSOPHY  (O.  Uverfwitdom)  stands 

that  his  imprisonment  and  danger  seemed  opposed  to  Beligion  in  its  origin,  as  being 

inconsistent  with  his  doctrine  that,  as  the  purely  human  in  its  source,  while  the  latter 

apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  he  would  preach  the  is  from  above.    This,  the  ftmdamental  dis- 

gospel  to  all  the  world  before  his  deatli,  pre-  tinction  between  the  two,  can  be  removed 

paratoiy  to  the  return  of  the  Lord  (L  6,  7,  only  by  such  an  accordance  as  shall  make 

12—14,  25,  28—30;  ilL  20,  21;  iv.  1,  6,  what  is  divine  in  religion  human,  and  what 

19 ;  comp.  Bom.  ziii.  11).  is  human  in  philosophy  divine.    And  since 

This  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Phi-  the  human  mind  is  the  seat  of  both,  and 

lippians  was  naturaL  As  natural  was  it  that  both  arc  designed  to  concur  in  perfecting 

Paul,  their  spiritual  father,  should  wish  to  human  nature,  we  may  justifiably  anticipate 

calm  their  minds,  especially  as  they  were  a  period  when  all  that  is  true  in  philosophy 

not  free  from  attacka  from  internal  adver-  shall  be  at  one  with  the  pure  disclosures  of 

saries.    The  nature  of  those  attacks  is  in  the  Divine  Bfind  respecting  man's  du^  and 

unison  with  what  we  find  in  other  places  to  expectations.    Meanwhile,  until  philosophy 

have  been  the  great  source  of  obstruction  has  become  devout  as  well  as  modest,  and 

to  the  apostle ;  while  the  peculiar  fault  in-  until  religion  has  formed  an  alliance  with 

directly  imputed  to  the  Philippians,  namely  reason,  these  two  great  powers  will  continue 

high-mindedness  (ii.  8,  t«q»),  is,  in  the  cir-  to  be  more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other, 

cumstances,  equally  natural;  for,  from  the  inflicting   mutual    wounds,  and   curtailing 

pursuits  of  Lydia,  and  the  liberality  of  the  their  common  influence, 

church  towards  Paul,  we  may  safely  infer  Philosophy,  in  regard  to  religion,  is  not 

that  there  was  more  opulence,  and  therefore  without  its  advantages.    Beligion,  as  in  its 

greater  social  inequality,  in  tbis  church  than  form  the  development  of  a  particular  age, 

in  others.    If  we  thus  find  reason  to  con-  would,  if  the  form  were  to  be  rigidly  retained, 

elude  that  the  particular  parts  of  the  letter  check,  if  not  arrest,  human  progress.    To 

are  in  accordance  with  circumstances,  we  prevent  this  philosophy  intervenes,  and  by 

are  not  less  warranted  in  declaring  that,  in  its  appeals  to  certain  modes  of  loftier  truth, 

its  warmth  of  Christian  love  and  high  spi-  decomposes  the  outer  covering,  which  it 

ritual  culture  and  tone,  no  less  than  in  doc-  consigns  to  perdition ;  while  it  sets  free  the 

trine,  aim,  and  tendency,  the  Epistle  to  the  vital  and  undying  religious  essence  which  it 

Philippians  bears  unquestionable  tokens  of  enveloped.    This  husk  may  have  owed  its 

being  a  product  of  the  aged,  sufiiBring,  high-  ezistonoe  to  philosophy  itself,  in  one  of  its 

minded,  and  devoted  ambassador  for  Christ,  earlier  manifestations.    And  thus  what  is  of 

the  apostle  Paul.    And  if  embittered  oppo-  the  earth  proves  earthy,  as  successive  gene- 

sition  wrung  from  the  old  and  vexed  com-  rations  fonn  new  convictions  from  the  inde- 

batant  for  Christ  words  of  contempt  which  pendent  workings  of  the  human  mind, 

can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  Hence  we  leam  how  chaugefiil  and  tran- 

Jesus,  or  the  general  llberali^  of  the  writer^s  sitory  a  thing  philosophy  is.     Indeed,  it 

own  mind  (iii.  2,  18,  19),  yet  the  composi-  cannot  but  be    changehil  and    transitory, 

tion  in  ite  general  tone  is  indicative  of  lofty  Taking  ite  shape  and  hues  from  the  age  in 

culture,  as  well  as  sterling  excellence  and  which^  it  appears,  it  fails  to  satisfy  a  later 

high   ability,  on    the   part   of   ite  writer,  generation,  ftcm  the  very  fact  that  it  was 

Viewed  in  ite  moral  aspecte,  the  letter  stands  conformed  to  the  views  of  an  eariier  one. 

so  high  as  to  defy  comparison  with  any  pro-  Accordingly  from  the  first,  every  age  has  had 

duction  of  heathen  intellect;  indicating,  at  ite  own  philosophy,  and  we  seem  now  as 

the  same  time,  what  composure  of  mind,  much  as  at  any  former  period  to  be  distant 

what  firmness,  what  richness  and  delicacy  fh>m  such  a  system  as  shall  command  the 

of  feeling,  the  gospel  may  produce  in  those  sufiVages  and  retain  the  homage  of  the  hn- 

who  are  given  up  to  ite  divine  influence.  man  race. 

In  iii  2,  8,  the  writer  calls  Christians  of  This  fact  ought  to  suflice  for  the  suppres- 

his  own  school, '  the  circumcision ;'  and  the  sion  of  undue  confidence.    Philosophy  pro- 

Judaizers,  '  the  concision.'    He  means  that  fesses  to  discover  absolute  and  necessaiy 

the  former  had  the   true,   the   latter  false  truth.    In  the  assumption  that  she  has  met 

circumcision.    If  we  refer  to  the  original,  with  success  in  her  cSforto,  she  sits  in  judg* 

we  find  the  word  denoting  '  circumcision,'  ment  on  religion  with  a  lofty  mien,  unbe- 

signifying '  cutting  round,'  or,  truly  and  pro-  coming  a  professed  lover  of  wisdom.    And 

perly,  ctmuMcising;  and  Uiat  rendered  'con*  in  order  to  abate  the  influence  of  religion, 

eision,'  denoting  '  cutting  down,'  or  mere  she  has  taken  no  small  pains  to  prove  iMt 
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M  dq^nding  on  eTldeuoe  noogniMd  by  tlie  gocpel,  Western  ehriliMtimi  oama  into  eontaet 

human  mind,  nligion  cannot  elaim  any  ear*  and,  to  aona  extant,  into  eoalition  with 

tainty  which  may  not  be  predicated  oi  the  Eastain,  so  &at  the  reasonable  prineiplea  of 

oonolasions  of  that  mind  itselt  But  if  there  man's  nature  were  diseipUned  in  ooqjnnction 


is  troth  in  this  allegation  as  it  respects  leli-  with  his  emotional, — a  anifosal  etdtore  of 

gion,  it  canDot  be  less  true  in  relation  to  the  human  mind  aided  in  the  introdaetton  of 

philosophy,  the  eouroes  of  whose  knowledge,  a  unlTeesal  rsligion. 

as  wall  as  the  processes  of  whose  argnman-  The  chief  spot  iHMre  die  Baal  and  dw 

tation,  are  all  profeasedly  human.    Philoe^  West  dina  md  together  was  Alaiandria,  in 

nhy,  then,  haa  no  light  to  be  anogant;  nor  £gypl»  whseh  for  many  yeara,  beCh  belbre 

nas  Beligion  any  eanse  for  fear.    If  they  and  after  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  aff<»ded  a 

work  on,  each  in  ita  own  eonrae,  widi  a  proUfio  aoil  for  the  reception  and  multipli- 

simple  Mid  eamaai  lore  of  truth,  and  an  cation  ef  aaeda  of  tfaeogfat,  gathered  firom 

humble  bat  hearty  endeavour  to  honour  Ood  diverse  quarters  of  diat  world  whieh  in  dieir 

and  serve  man,  they  may  lend  each  other  eommon  products  they  were  deeigned  to 

mutual  aid,  and  eventually  find  that  they  ameliorato,  irrsspeetivdy,  in  a  measure,  of 

are  only  diflEsrent  modes  of  expreseion  ISm  national  and  aoeial  distinotfons. 

the  same  great  and  everlasting  truths.  As  early  aa  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  an 

Periods^  however,  there  are  when  their  oriental  philoaophy  began  to  operate  power- 
development  cannot  proceed  aide  by  side.  Idlly  on  die  Jewish  mind.  The  eouroe  of 
If  a  new  religion  finda  around  it  an  old,  diis  influence  and  ite  exact  nature  are  but 
trifling,  if  not  deceptive,  philosophy,  it  cen-  imperfectly  known.  Yet  in  the  mafai  the 
not  do  otherwise  than  proscribe  it  Bweh  following  statemento  seem  worthy  of  cre- 
was  the  duty  and  the  office  of  Chriatianity  denoe.  From  very  early  periode  in  die  re- 
in ite  first  promulgation.  It,  on  the  other  moter  East,  there  gained  prevalence  aphilo- 
hand,  a  vigoroua  philoaophy  eeee  society  sophy  of  a  apeoulativa,  transeendental,  and 
lying  in  the  conrnptarma  of  a  worn-out  form  maay  character,  which  busied  itedf  with 
of  religion,  it  also  is  bound  to  break  the  unanswerable  queetions  regarding  ereation, 
bonds  of  this  debaaing  fascination.  Viewed  birth,  good  and  ill,  moral  fceedom,  and  man'a 
in  this  light,  even  the  repulsive  asaaulto  of  destiny ;  and  which,  from,  time  to  time, 
the  Gallic  sceptieism  of  the  laat  century  exftrting  a  reloimatory  influence  on  the  pra- 
appear  to  have  a  favourable  aide.  valent  systems  of  idolatiy,  sank  also  under 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  civiliaadon,  reli-  their  oppreeeive  weight,  or  formed  widi  diem 
gion  and  philosophy  seem,  for  the  eucceeeful  an  unnatural  allianee.  The  result  waa  die 
realisation  of  dieir  purposes,  to  have  required  ascendancy  of  forms  of  opinion,  which  in 
a  eeparate  stage.  Peculiarities  of  race  and  their  actaal  stete  appear  to  modon  eoneep- 
elimato  both  furnished  and  required  for  each  tioiis  scarcely  less  repnlsftve  than  bnlky, 
an  csolusive  sphere.  Thus  while  Greece  unnatural,  and  aometimea  fintaatie.  Of  one 
wss  the  birth-place  of  philosophy,  Paleetine  of  theee  hetarogeneoua  systema  Zosoaater, 
afforded  a  home  to  religion.  Nor  was  it  bom  probably  in  Media  about  the  year  689 
until  the  two  had  separately  put  fordi  thsir  A.  0.,  was  a  distinguished  reformer ;  whoee 
powers  to  decided  and  lasting  results,  that,  influence,  as  it  was  eontemporaneoaa  with 
under  Providence,  they  were  permitted  to  the  predoaunanee  of  the  great  Persian  em- 
come  together,  in  order  that  in  the  lapee  of  pire,  was  propagated  throughout  the  iriiole 
ages  they  might  develop  and  correct  each  of  Middle  and  Western  Aaia,  and  extended 
odier  in  their  several  manifestations,  and  even  into  Europe.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
BO  at  length  enable  man  to  offer  to  his  that  it  should  lUl  to  make  itself  felt  among 
Maker  the  joint  homage  of  high  intelligence  the  Israclitea,  aince  at  the  ttme  of  ite  first 
and  ardent  piety.  vigorous  ascendsncy,  die  chief  minds  of  that 

The  reader  may  by  these  remarks  be  aided  nation  were  found  near  the  waters  of  Baby- 
in  understanding  the  relations  under  which  Ion ;  and  the  whole  people,  having  received 
we  find  philosophy  and  religion  in  the  Bible,  a  second  liberation  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus, 
Throughout  the  older  books  of  the  Bible  became  dependent  on  the  empire  of  *tbe 
philosophy  never  once  appears.  Their  ele-  Medee  and  Persians.' 
mente  are  from  first  to  last  religious.  God's  Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht,  whose  history  and, 
people  were  satisfied  with  God's  teachings,  in  a  measure,  whose  doctrines,  are  overhung 
and  such  service  of  the  heart  and  the  intel-  with  clouds,  appears,  after  lengthened  ellbrto 
lect  as  those  tosehings  allowed  and  occa-  and  in  peril  of  his  life,  to  have,  under  the 
sioned.  Faith,  rather  than  inquiry,  was  guidance  of  Ormusd  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  function  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  When,  King  Gustasp,  published  the  revelation  found 
however,  the  time  drew  near  for  the  promul-  in  ite  Zend-Aveata,  and  achieved  a  great 
gation  of  a  religion  which  should  bring  into  reform  in  the  philosophic  sacerdotal  order 
accordant  operation  the  head  and  the  heart,  of  the  Magi,  developing  opinions  resem- 
and,  in  order  to  achieve  that  great  purpose,  blances  tosome  of  which  are  found  in  earlier 
ahould  court  inveatigation  and  appeal  to  the  ages  and  more  eastern  lands.    Though  there 


whole  man,  than,  aa  preparatory  to   the    ia  aoma  doobt  whether  mors  is  meant  than 
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on  {mpenonal  abstraotioo,  yet  probably  Zo-  latt  he  is  oiwaomQ.  Than  wiekedneM  lihtU 
louteir  recognised  m  the  primal  sottree  of  eease,  and  all  ahaU  ziee  and  live  in  ligbl, 
the  aniveiae  the  inooneeivable  Zeroane  Ak*  This  redemption  Onnud  effects  by  — wHin^ 
herene,  that  is  Eternity ;  who  first  pat  forth  s  man  who  ahall  teadi  the  ndigion  of  light, 
his  woid  HeneMT,  the  LogM  of  the  Greeks;  Zerdiisht»  the  golden-star,  was  his  messen- 
from  whom  proeeeded  the  primal  light  and  ger.  The  reUi^im  of  Zoroaster  ei\}oins  hoe- 
water  whieh  contained  the  eeeds  and  foims  tility  to  all  thst  is  wieked,  by  obedienoe  to 
of  all  thinga,  and  from  whieh*  by  means  of  the  commsndments,  by  offjuings,  and  by 
Honover,  the  eternal  power  prodneed  O^  prmyer.  Ita  main  iiyonetion  iS| '  CleaTS  to 
mnad,  the  king  of  kings»  the  li^-fonntain  the  good*  to  the  Iseds,  not  to  the  Dews ; 
of  all  joyftil  ezistenoe,  ikt  erealor  and  giver  after  deftth  you  wOl  be  judged  by  Ormiud« 
of  all  good ;  and  AkHmtm,  the  sooroe  of  and  placed  either  in  ttie  Und  of  joy  or  in 
evil,  the  king  of  die  Dmot,  or  derils,  who,  the  land  of  woe.'  In  the  latter,  the  wioked 
wicked  in  Tirtne  of  fStteir  own  wills  and  mi»*  an  puified  by  streams  of  bmning  metal 
deeds,  are  die  princes  of  daifcness,  lying  nntil  the  general  resaneotion,  when  even 
and  deceptive  epirits,  incessantly  woiking  they  will  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Ormnad. 
ill  to  men.  Having  by  his  word  created  the  Then  all  darkness  will  be  overcome,  utd 
son,  moon,  and  stars,  with  the  heavens,  men  having  vesomed  their  bodies,  now  in  a 
thefr  abode,  Ormnad  brooght  into  being  the  glorified  state,  there  will  be  a  new  heaven 
six  Awtduupmmdsp  who,  as  the  mlers  of  ani-  and  a  new  eaith. 

male,  fire,  the  earth,  metals,  water,  and  the  In  this  system  it  is  easy  to  recogniss  the 

vegetable  worid,  sorronnd    the  throne  of  new  element  and  the  old ;  the  latter  preseut- 

their  creator,  who  is  himself  the  seventh  ing  the  idolatries  of  fire*wi»8hlp,  which 

and  the  highest  of  them  alL     VThile  the  itself  was  an  improvement  on  sabaism,  or 


fixed  stars  ranged  in  the  twelve  signs  of  the  the  worship  of  the  stars ;  the  foimer  exhi- 

Zodiac  loaght  against  Ahriman,  the  It§di  bited  in  speculations  regarding  the  origin, 

were,  in  eonntlees  nnmbers,  created  by  Or-  operations,  tendmioiee,  and  final  iMoe  of 

muxd  to  withstand  the  Dews,  and  to  watch  eviL 

as  guardian  angels  over  indiridiials,  and        The  inflaenee  of  these  notions  on  the 

constantly  promote  their  good.    These  two  Hebrew  nation,  on  and  after  its  rstnm  flrom 

great  powers,  with  their  respective  depon-  Babylon,  wee  of  a  decided  kind.    Here  an 

dents,  stood  and  acted  in  ceaeeleee  oppoei-  the  chief  elements  out  of  which  was  formsd 

tiott  one  to  the  other;  the  one  devising  and  Judaism,  considered  as  eontradistingaished 

oreating  meana  of  light  and  happiness,  the  from  the  simple  frith  of  the  Mosaic  polity, 

other,  step  by  step,  endeavonring  to  comter-  In  the  i^KMnyphal  writings  which  came  into 

act  hie  benign  pniposes.    Ormozd  oreatsd  existence  between  the  exile  end  the  advent 

the  primal  steer,  after  the  pattern  of  those  of  Christ,  especially  in  the  history  of  Tobit, 

ideal  forms  which  existed  ficom  eternity,  end  may  distinct  traces  of  this  religioas  phflo- 

presented  the  types  for  sll  cieated  beings,  sophy  be  discovered.    Thither  msj  be  re- 

This  steer  or  bollock  contained  the  germs  of  frried    fiatan,  the   Persian   Ahriman,   the 

all  other  animala.    When  Ahriman  beheld  orders  of  good  and  bad  spirits,  of  whom 

him,  he  created  venomons  animals  whieh  some  beer  fixsd  namee,  aa  Raphael,  Oabriel, 

destroyed  the  eteer.    In  dying,  the  latter  Beelaebab,  BdieL    The  Aamodi  of  Tobit  ie 

predicted  that  the  good  power  would  tri-  the  Aschmog  of  die  Persians.    Two  general 

nmph;  and  as  he  depsrted,  there  eprang  oot  infiuencee,  however,  ensning  flrom  contact 

of  his  ri^t  hip  the  firet  man,  and  out  of  with  Zoroasterism,  were  more  xqjwioas  than 

his  left,  the  first  man's  aonl.    From  him  the  introduction  of  any  detennjttate  ideas, 

arose  a  tree,  whence  came  the  original  hu-  We  allude  to  the  love  of  the  frneifd],  the 

man  pair,  namely,  Metekidi  and  MudiiamAr  ample,  and  the  eonnqrt,  and  the  tendeney  to 

who  were  placed  in  Heden,  a  delightful  spo^  give  a  religioua  eanotion  to  merely  earthly 

where  grew  Hcei,  the  tree  of  life,  the  fruit  of  figments.    The  new  ideas  were  the  frshion- 

which  gave  vigour  and  immortality.    IliiB  able  philosophy  of  the  day,  held  by  the  great 

paradise  was  in  Iran,  that  is,  either  Ghsldea  lights  and  patronised  by  the  political  mas- 

or  Armenia.    The  woman  being  eedueed  by  ten  of  the  oriental  world.    As  such,  it  was 

Ahriman,  gave  her  husband  fruit  to  eat  which  honoured  and  popolar.     Its  chief  festures 

was  destructive.  Thence  men  becsme  wicked,  came  into  vogue.    Poor  and  teme  did  they 

and  worshipped  AhwmMi  moite  than  Ormnxd.  make  Mosaiim  ^rpear ;  and,  filling  the  uni- 

The  latter,  however,  having  deteimined  that  veree  with  superhuman  intelligences,  and  dis- 

good  should  eventually  triumph,  took  means  closing  die  issue  of  the  great  drama  of  life 

for  human  redemption.    Accordingly,  Ahri-  acted  in  the  preeence  of  heaven,  earth,  and 

man  and  his  Dewe,  after  having  sadfTered  the  hell,  this  system  of  light  contented  the  mind, 

punishment  of  fire,  will  be  brought  back  to  filled  the  heart,  and  gratified  the  fancy;  so 

the  service  of  the  EtemaL    There  must,  that  its  hold  on  the  Jewish  people  became 

however,  pass  a  period  of  ld,OiX)  years,  not  only  strong  and  permanent,  but  eo  ener- 

divided  into  three  equal  agee ;  in  the  two  getic  in  its  workings  that,  in  the  hande  of 

first  Ahriman  withstands  Ormnad ;  in  the  priests  and  mystics,  it  degenerated  into  ex- 
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timTAgMioes,  raperstitions,  and  tenors.  This  fiuhion,  a  detire  tnd  an  aim  to  aeconmo* 
lamentable  result  was  aided  forwaid  by  the  date  Hosaism  to  Greek  philosophy,  which, 
nnhiqspy  miztnie  in  the  Persian  sjrstem  of  promoted  by  the  generalising  spirit  of  the 
religion  and  philosophy.    Henee,  when  that  age  and  the  plaee,  tended  to  remove  differ- 
system  came  to  operate  on  the  Jews,  the  ences  and  ftue  all  religions  into  one.     In* 
teeming  and  corrupt  fancies  of  the  remoter  ilaeneed  by  this  spirit,  the  Greek,  on  his 
East  were  invested  with  the  powerftU  sane-  side,  sought,  by  the  aid  of  allegorical  inters 
tiona  of  the  Mosaio  revelation;   and  then  pretation,  to  bring  his  mythology  into  bar- 
arose  a  system,  having  and  winding  more  mony  with  reason  and  history.    The  same 
than  ordinary  religious  power,  in  whkh  the  powerful  means  was  employed  by  the  Jewish 
intellectual  drill  of  ages  stood  on  an  equal  doctor  in  order  to  reooncile  what  was  peen- 
footing  with  the  revealed  will  of  God.    It  is  liar  and  merely  eeremoninl  in  the  Mosaic 
easy  to  see  that  when  once  corruption  had  polity  with  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  Intel- 
gone  thus  far,  it  would  by  its  trsditlons  (see  leetual  masters  of  the  worid.    Thus  a  kind 
Tbaditiov)  soon  make  the  Divine  word  of  of  rivalry  arose  between  Greek  and  Jew,  each 
none  effect ;  the  rather  because  the  posses-  of  whom  strove  to  show  the  superiority  of 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  priests  of  this  new  his  national  system  over  that  of  the  other, 
knowledge,  and  of  the  skill  with  which  it  In  the  contest,  the  great  champion  on  the 
was  made  to  agree  with  or  flow  from  the  side  of  Judaism  was  Aristobulus,  a  learned 
sacred  writings,  as  wdl  ss  of  its  application  Jew,  bom  170  A.  C,  who  put  totih  his  *  In- 
in  social  and  religious  life,  served  to  procure  terpretaUion  of  the  Mosaic  Law,'  in  the  reign 
for  them  a  new  and  almost  unlimited  power,  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
the  exercise  of  which  was  ooimpting  to  them-  eated  his  work,  and  with  whom  he  was  a 
selves  and  baneftd  tothe  nation.  This  power,  great  favourite.    By  means  of  his  peripatetic 
derived  originally  from  the  authority  of  &eir  philosophy  on  the  one  side,  and  his  skill 
oflice  and  the  truth  of  their  doctrine,  came  in  forced  interpretations  and  poetic  inven- 
in  process  of  time  to  that  degree  of  self-  tions  on  the  other,  Aristobulus  succeeded  in 
dependence,  that  it  sufficed  of  itself  to  sane-  putting  Mosaism  into  a  Greek  dress,  so 
tion  whatever  the  rabbis  taught;  and  their  making  it  fit  to  be  presented  at  the  court 
eorrupt  will   superseded  the  rights  of  the  of  his  royal  patron.    His  exsmple  was  fol- 
human  mind,  the  intrinsic  claims  of  truth,  lowed  by  Philo  and  Josephus,  especially  in 
and  the  prerogatives  of  God.     These  evils  the  employment  of  the  method  of  allegorical 
were  the  more  easily  introduced  and  propar  interpretation.    Both  wished  to  give  to  their 
gated  by  the  existence  in  the  Jewish  church  sacred  books  a  species  of  adornment  which 
of  a  strong  and  growing  attachment  to  trar  in  truth  they  did  not  need  and  could  not 
ditlon,  by  which  a  second  law  was  brought  receive.    Two  means  offered  themselves  for 
into  existence  which  in  time  practically  su-  this  unworthy  end.    One  was,  to  divest  the 
perseded  the  first  Jewish  history  and  laws  of  their  sensible 
It  was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  at  and  national  character,  and,  by  means  of 
Alexandria  that  there  was  afforded  a  centre  allegory,  to  raise  them  to  the  spiritoality  of 
of  union  for  the  dissimilar  elements  that  Grecian  wisdom.     The  o^er  consisted  in 
composed  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  the  first  silently  passing  over  what  was  offensive  to 
eentury.    Here,  under  the  Ptolemies,  eneou-  the  political  wisdom  of  the  day,  and  in  sup- 
ragementwas  given  to  learned  men  and  lite-  plying  in  its  place  fictions  formed  after  the 
rature,  in  consequence  of  which  it  drew  into  Greek  modeL    The  former  was  specially  the 
its  warm  snd  finctifjring  bosom  ideas  firom  instrument  of  Philo;  Josephus  gave  prefer- 
distant  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  ence  to  the  latter.     PhUo,  who  flourished 
worid,  which,  with  a  fecundity  like  that  of  early  in  the  first  century,  was  a  Jewish  as- 
the  deposits  of  the  Nile,  it  reproduced  in  cetic,  Uttle  penetraUd  by  the  HeUenic  spi- 
forms  more  fiiU jmd  various  than  graceful  rit,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  desiim  of 

f\m     ■! i» Willi  ■■!  mil  WKtlA       .«.    «1.a     S^d.. ^  •_• >.  .        _       _  ^O 


taken  flrom  Greek  philosophy,  moeh  more  the  schools  of  Plrto,  AristoUe,  and  Prth.- 

'",  ^""t  •"" "?  ""^  "^*«  '««*«  of  *•»  R0~.  '"nder  the  aid  of  hU  powetAd  tUeg^. 

philosophy  to  give  aseendaney  and  some  and  with  the  aUention  that  the  latter  li^ 

dep«ofpeTO.|n«».toorien.rtUm.     And  the  hidden  .wise  STth.  ^^i^'"^ 

m  thM  great  wotfabop  of  wlipwM  ,„d  pU.  Moses,  who,  in  the  translation  of  fte  Sep. 

losophieal  ideas,  the  notions  of  Eastern  «»  tn..rin>   v.j  i™  v.«._r^    t       ■     X.  ^^ 

rapJon  were  engrafted  on  the  old  Mow  ?„Tf™^   <i  3^  before  spoken  m  Greek, 

ttit,  which  breo^t  forth  the  new  wd  i^^  5,7  "fP"™^^  0"«V^<>»op»'T.  «r  ««««er, 

fura  froit  but  t^  abondantly.    J^^^.  ^  fj'^f "  Vf^"^  ^  *•'«*'  '"<*  ~»- 

nnmereos  Jews  who  made  ZexiSSriM!  S^     °™iJ^  ?*  well  -  Western  elements, 

home,  the  higher  dass  of  whoro^  *!^  *''?°  ••«<"^.''8»T  "t  torih  God  uid  Matter 

oeired  at  the  court  of  the  Ptolemiel!  a!!!  Sf  '°-  •^P^T  ••<?»••  Pnn«»ple8.    Ood  was 

uote.   in   obedienoe   to    the    dLSif'"",  *"..P^.«\.?'8«>t  Ihnn  whom  proceeded  all 

■~i                                    o    oictalM    of  finite  mteiligenees.    The  wisdom  of  God, 
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hgoty  or  word,  he  named  the  Son  of  Ood,  flee  end  fhe  Ooepel  of  John,  if  we  enhjoin 

his  image,  by  whom  the  Creator  made  the  a  few  particalare  (see  L  886,  086).    Attach- 

▼isible  world.    In  his  mysticism  and  philo-  ing  themselves  to  the  old  opinions  of  the 

sophical  noticms,  Philo  bears  a  strong  resem-  Chaldeans  and  Persians  respecting  the  oon- 

blanee  to  the    TherapentiB,  the  Egyptian  nection  of  God  with  the  material  world  by 

Essenes,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  very  high  means  of  intermediate  orders  of  beings,  in 

tenns.    Josephns,  who  flourished  later  in  union  with  whom  they  acquired  a  control 

the  first  centory,  of  a  distinguished  saoer-  over  the  occult  powers  of  nature,  so  that 

dotal  family,  in  opinions  a  Pharisee,  and  of  they  could  predict  events,  control  human 

Greek  culture,  wrote  his  history,  or  *Antiqni-  aotions,  heal  the  sick,  exoreise  the  demoni- 

ties '  of  the  Hebrew  people,  his  '  Jewish  acal, — ^men  bearing  the  name  of  Magi  (Acts 

War,'  that  is  the  war  waged  by  the  Romans  viii.  9 ;  ziii.  6),  who,  in  consequence  of  their 

whidi  issued  in  the  destruction  of  the  state,  supposed  command  over  nature,  received  the 

and  his  own  *  Life,'  in  such  a  manner  as  to  honourable  distinctions  of  *  the  Great  Power 

flatter  the  Romans  and  aggrandise  his  coun-  of  God,'  *  Powers '  {ttom  Pliny),  *  Far  above 

tiy.    His  tendencies  are  made  sufficiently  aU  principality,  and  power,  and  might'  (ap- 

evident  in  his  raising  the  three  Jewish  sects  plied,  according  to  Justin,  to  Simon ;  set 

into  so  many  schools  «f  philosophy,  in  order  Acts  viii.  9,  and  oomp.  Eph.  L  21 ;  iii.  10 

that  the  Jewish  people  might  in  this  partictt-  vL  12.  Coloss.  ii.  10) — these  men,  who  i« 

lar  also  not  be  inferior  to  the  Greeks.    Thus  the  age  of  the  aposties  flourished  throughout 

withhimtheSadducees  were  Epicureans,  the  the  West,  and  had  even  Roman  emperors 

Pharisees  Stoics,  and  the  Essenes  Platonists.  for  their  pupils,  taught  a  complete  systen 

The  doctrines  and  practices  which  have  of  psychology,  which,  having  God  for  its 

now  been  set  forth,  propagated  themselves  primary  idea,  proposed  not  only  to  explain 

for  centuries  (see  Tbaditioh).  Their  influ-  the  origin  of  the  universe,  but  to  direct  the 

ence  on  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  time  of  current  of  events,  and  distribute  good  and 

Jesus  Christy  and  thus  on  the  phraseology  ill.    The  Divine  Nature  is  a  pure  spiritual 

of  the  New  Testament,  was  considerable,  unity,  and,  as  such,  incapable  of  operating 

and  has  proved  too  permanent  and  too  pro-  immediately  on  matter.  Whence,  then,  Crea- 

lific.    The  prevalent  notions  respecting  su-  tion  and  l4ovidenoe  ?    There  must  be,  and 

perior  orders  of  beings,  and  a  secret  doctrine  are,  subordinate  divinities  of  a  less  spiritual 

whose  possession  endowed  a  person  with  high  nature,  and  fitted,  in  consequence,  to  shape, 

privileges,  passed,  with  other  fancies,  through  animate,  and  control  matter.    These  are  tiie 

the  apostolic  age,  and  became  the  chief  ele*  Cramers  of  the  world,  or  d§miourgoi ;  also  its 

ments  in  heresies  which  formed  themselves  governors,  kotmokratoret.    The  loftiest  gods, 

not  long  after  that  period.     In  these  ele*  however,  are  the  true  prime  causes  of  what 

ments,  whose  existence  i»  traceable  in  tokens  exists,  out  of  whose  fulness,  pUrcma  (Ephes. 

found  in  the  New  Testament,  are  the  germs  L  23 ;  iii.  19 ;  iv.  13.  Coloss.  i.  19 ;  ii.  9),  it 

of  that  gnotif,  or  affectation  of  superior  light,  came  into  being.    From  the  highest  divini- 

subsequentiy  called  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  ties  to  the  lowest  is  a  regular  gradation, 

against  which  Christianity  had  to  maintain  which,  in  each  degree  and  shade  partaking 

an  early  snd  a  serious  contest    On  being  of  the  nature  of  the  elements  in  which  they 

converted  to  Christianity,  both  Jews   and  are  placed,  are  by  their  accordance  therewith 

Heathens  brought  with  them  a  large  leaven  fitted  to  work  on  and  in  union  with  them. 

of  the  systems  in  which  they  had  been  edu-  Hence  these  spirits  occupy  the  highest  hea- 

cated.     Hence  those  religio- philosophical  vens,    or  the    lowest  hell,  the  empynean 

dreams  of  which  we  have  spoken  came  into  where  is  God,  the  pure  ether  of  his  special 

the  church,  and  naturally  endeavoured  to  servants,  the  air  or  atmosphere  above  the 

maintain  themselves  there  in  union  with  the  earth,  or  regions  of  darkness  and  dread. 

gospel.    Against  this  unnatural  mixture  the  The  highest  of  these  spiritual  orders  are 

apoaties  strove  '  with  their  might'    Hence  areftat,  *  principalities  ^   others  are    inter* 

philosophy,  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bi-  mediate  beings,  fMtai ;  those  who  are  con- 

ble  (Coloss.  iL  8),  is  mentioned  but  to  be  oemed  in  the  government  of  the  world  are 

sternly  condemned;  and  whatever  some  may  archcnUs,  *  governors,'  and  their  ministering 

think  of  the  worth  relatively  to  Christianity  spirits  are  dvnam§iM,  *  powers,'  and  angeUdf 

of  modem  philosophies,  they  will  scaroely  'angels.'    Another  class  bore  the  name  of 

deny  that  in  this  specific  instance  the  eon-  ttoufiai,  which  might  be  rendered  *  satraps.* 

damnation  was  just    Indirectiy,  moreover,  The  perfection  of  human  happiness  was  found 

the  gospel  is  made  to  bring  into  discredit  in  intimate  union  with  spirits  of  the  most 

onrrent  philosophical  pretensions,  inasmudi  elevated  rank,  for  the  attainment  of  which 

asitisstrenuouslyset  forth  as  exhibiting  the  liberation  fkom  the  body  and  from  sensual 

true  doctrine  of  divine  influence  (John  i.  1,  pleasures  is  indispensable.    Hence  is  it  ne- 

Mf.),  of  wisdom  (1  Cor.  i.  19,  uq,   Eph.  i.  eessary  to  abstain  from  marriage  and  all 

8 ;  iU.  10.    Coloss.  L  9),  and  of  eternal  life  sexual  intercourse ;  nor,  without  the  great- 

(John  xviL  8).    It  may,  however,  aid  the  est  danger,  can  initiation  in  the  Magian  rites 

reader  in  the  stody  especially  of  Paid's  Epis-  be  conceded  to  such  as  do  not  wholly  abstain 
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from  grttUieAtlons  of  the  Una.    The  aatiBg        PH(ENIGIA,  a  territoiy  oo  «1m  iea-bood 

•f  fleth,  eren  the  touching  of  a  dead  body,  of  Palesluie,  whose  Ihnita  were,  on  tiie  oMt, 

hringa  poUation,  which  disqaaUfieo  for  in-  Monnt  Lebanon ;  on  the  north,  the  river 

tereonfse  with  the  apiritiud  worid.    This  Elenthema,  near  the  eitj  Orthosiaj  on  the 

system  of  nnmal  and  ftmeilhl  notions  pre-  south  it  extended  at  different  tines  to  Tyre, 

tailed  wKh  speeial  farovr  in  Uie  more  onlli-  Aeeo,  Cnsarea.    This  narrow  strip  of  land 

▼ated  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  lAun  Christian  was  oorered  wiUi  cities,  of  which  the  most 

ehoiehes  were  esrly  planted,  and  so  came  eminent  formed  independent  states,  as  Ar- 

into  immediate  eontaet  wiUi  the    simple,  Tad,  Sidon,  and  Tjre,  which,  however,  were 

pore,  and  troly  derated  religion  of  Jesns,  leagoed  together. 

whidi  firom  its  very  naton  eonld  not  fsfl  to        Its  inhabitants,  bearing  the  general  name 

set  itsslf  in  opposition  to  lUsitiee  so  hollow  of  Phoenicians  (of  the  Shemitic  stock),  wero 

and  delosions  so  gross.    Compare  Acts  xiz.  at  a  Tery  early  date  celebrated  for  commeree 

19,  and  consnlt  CoL  it  8, 18.    1  Tim.  iT  1.  and  navigation*    This  eminence  implies  a 

d  Tim.  ilL  8, 18.  large  fimd  of  general  knowledge.    Aeoortt- 

The  Taried  and  eomprehenslTe  eiiele  of  ingly,  the  Phmnicians  were  aeqoainted  with 

ideas  over  which  we  have  gone  appears  now  astronomy  and  a  considerable  portion  of  dke 

to  be  ezttaTagant,  abenrd,  or  childish.    For  ancient  worid.    Of  the  powers  of  nnmbora 

ages  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  tiie  they  were  not  ignorant,  and  wen  well  prao^ 

highest  expressiott  of  hnman  thought    Pro-  tisedinship-bnilding.  To  them  is  due  the  art 

bably  the  philosophies    Aat  are   now  so  of  making  glass.    Tbe  pmple  and  the  crim- 

▼annted,  and  look  with  so  deadly  an  aspect  son  we  owe  to  them.    They  coined  money- ; 

on  the  gospel,  may  in  a  hm  centories  appear  and  in  a  veiy  eariy  age  employed,  if  they  did 

to  men  in  a  seateely  mora  acceptable  light,  not  invent,  letteis.    In  smelting  and  scalp- 

Thns  opinions  pass  away,  bat  Imth  and  tore  they  also  excelled.    The  whole  of  their 

religion  are  everiasting.  early  histoiy  shows  that  a  eompsntivelj 

Tlie  'fables  and  endless  genealogies'  to  high  degree  of  oirilisation  prerailed  in  Ga- 
whieh  the  apostle  to  the  OentUes  rsfen  (1  naan  before  the  days  of  Moses  (oomp.  Josh. 
Tim.  i.  4),  were  probably  the  resnlts  of  that  xf.  10).  lUostrations  of  tiieir  repnte  in 
hoHow  wtedom  of  the  new  Platoniste,  whose  connection  with  ships  and  trade,  may  be 
oOee  it  was  to  arrange  Tlrtaes,  powers,  and  found  in  1  Kings  iz.  27 ;  x.  22.  2  Chron. 
other  abstractions  in  genealogical  order,  so  ▼iii.  28.  Is.  xxiii.  2,  $eq»  Esek.  xxrii.  8,  8, 
as  to  show  how  the  one  sprang  oat  of  the  9,  29,  26.  In  the  employment  of  their  nan- 
other.  The  rabbins  wrought  these  idle  tieal  skill  they  circumnangated  Africa,  and 
efforts  taito  a  system,  containing  their  secret  traded  with  the  extreme  parts  of  the  Hedi- 
wisdom.  They  ranged  the  difforent  eate-  terranean,  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  and 
gofies  into  which  they  reduced  olqecte  into  Europe.  From  Spain  they  obtained  gold 
a  kind  of  genealogical  tree,  which,  baring  ite  and  silver ;  tin  from  ttie  British  isles ;  am- 
origin  in  the  name  of  Ck>d,  threw  out  the  ber  from  Prussia*  and  copper  from  Cyprus, 
virtues  and  powers  In  ite  stems,  and  in  ite  Egypt  supplied  them  with  ilax,  cotton,  and 
branches  exhibited  the  senses  and  some-  com;  Syria  ftimished, wine  and  choice  wool, 
thnes  members  of  the  human  body*  also  fine  linen  and  embroidery;  and  in  Pa» 

In  1  Tim.  tL  20,  Paul  entreato  his  son  in  lestine  they  abundantly  procured  oil,  honey, 
the  fkith  to  aToid— so  the  Oreek  runs — *  the  and  Tarioua  kinds  of  ihiit  Trading  to  Ar- 
▼ain,  empty  sounds  and  oppositions  of  the  menia,  they  purehassd  there  handsome 
fidsely-named gnosis' or  knowledge.  There  horses  and  mules;  and  from  Arabia  they 
were  among  the  enemies,  if  not  the  membera,  gained  aromatic  shrubs,  gold,  and  hroty — 
of  tiie  chureh,  persons  who  affected  to  pos-  indeed,  the  native  prodncta  of  diat  land  itself 
sees  a  species  of  transcendental  knowledge,  and  of  the  remote  East.  With  each  nation 
These  mystics  gave  riss  to  a  Christian  sect  with  wiiieh  the  Phcsnlclans  traded,  they 
whose  members  bore  the  name  of  Gnostics,  maintained  aconneetion.  Establishing msrte 
Their  leaden  mingled  orient^  dreams  and  in  the  chief  centres  of  population,  they  |nn>- 
the  hair-splitting  of  the  new  Platox^e  sehool,  moted  interoommunioalion  and  spread  know- 
with  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity,  ledge  (BsekM  xxvli.).  As  a  oommereial 
whose  true  spirit,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  people  they  «iltiTated  peace,  and  lived  on 
only  had  comprehended.  Each  new  head  of  toims  of  amity  with  the  Israelites  and  their 
a  school,  aided  by  a  revelation  peculiar  to  neighbours  generally  (2  Sam.  v.  11.  1  Kings 
himself;  undertook  to  make  clear  the  manner  ix.  11,  isg.;  x.  22).  Thefr  traditions  ra- 
in which  the  world  and  spirite  wera  croaled,  specKing  the  creation  nsemble  the  opinions 
what  was  the  origin  of  evil,  fte.  With  high-  set  fwUi  in  the  Bible.  Departing,  however, 
sounding  though  unmeaning  words,  they  from  the  central  truth  of  the  latter,  they 
indulged  in  emp^  abstractions,  whOe  they  degenerated  into  idolatry,  and  wen  given  to 
claimed  the  highest  spirituality  in  tfaeb  the  worahip  of  Baal  and  Astarte.  With  the 
theories,  yet  sank  often  into  the  grassest  rain  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia  sank.  After  a 
sensudism  (comp.  2  Tim.  iii.  &— 7).  See  long  siege,  Nebuehadneszar  took  ite  two 
EpioiniBAVS  and  Stoios.  ^^  cities,  Tjn  and  Sidon.    At  a  later 
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period,  Aleziadria  was  ita  siieeeasftil  ihraL  most  ikilftil  phyrieiana  of  hia  digr*    See 

Chriatiaaily  was  preached  in  Phonieia  by  Mbdioivb. 

AigitiTe  belloTen  and  by  Paul  (Aoto  xi.  19 ;        PILATE,  or  PONTIUS  PILATUS  (L.), 

XT.  8 ;  zxL  2).    See  Oavjuv.  the  filth  Boman  procurator  or  goTemor  of 

PHBYGIA,    a  fraitfdl    district  of  Asia  Jndea,  snceesaor  of  Valerias  Oratos,  was 

Minor,  having  on  the  sooth  Pisidia,  on  the  ^ipointed  to  his  oflee  by  the  emperor  Tibe- 

north  Galatia,  on  the  east  Cappadocia,  on  rins,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  (A  J), 

tfie  west  Lydia.    Its  chief  cities  were  Oo-  38 ;   comp.  i.  088).     Ailer  having,  for  a 

losfSB,  Laodioea,  and  Hierapolis  (Acts  ii.  10 ;  period  of  nine  or  ten  yesrs,  dealt  ill  with 

xri-  6 ;  xriiL  23).  those  entnisted  to  his  charge,  he  was  re- 

PHTLACTERIES,  the  English  foim  of  a  moved  ftom  his  office  by  Yitellins,  president 
Greek  word,  signifying  '  protectors,'  *  amn-  of  Syria,  and  banished  by  the  emperor  Call- 
lets,'  or  '  means  of  warding  off  evil,'  present  gala  into  Oaol,  where  he  committed  suicide 
an  idea  alien  i!h>m  the  true  Hebrew  state  of  (A.D.  41.  Joseph.  Antiq.  zriii  2—4,  0,  5). 
mind  which  referred  every  event,  and  so  In  the  New  Testament  (Malt  xzvii.  2,  9«q, 
personal  protection,  to  the  immediate  act  of  Mark  zv.  1,  teq.  Lake  iU.  1 ;  ziii.  1 ;  zziii. 
Grod ;  and,  even  when  angelic  ministry  began  1,  isf .  John  zviiL  ziz.  Acts  iiL  18 ;  iv.  27 ; 
to  be  recognised,  kept  careftilly  aloof  from  ziiL  28.  1  Tim.  vi  18),  Pilate  appesrs  as  a 
recognising  a  saving  efficacy  in  any  mere  jndge,  who,  contrary  to  his  own  convictions, 
insnimate  olgects.  and  overpowered  by  official  and  popular 

The  origin  of  wearing  phylacteries,  or  clamour,  consented  to  authorise  the  craci- 

strips  of  piffchment  inscribed  with  scriptural  flzion  of  Jesus,  after  the  latter  had  been 

words,  as  means  of  self-protection,  which  condemned  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim ;  when 

does  not  appear  to  have  been  practised  till  haring,  as  the  representative  of  Bome,  su- 

after  the  exile,  may  be  referred  to  those  pas-  preme  power  of  life  and  death  in  the  last 

sages  of  Scripture  which  either  literally  or  instance,  he  might  have  rescued  its  victim 

figuratively  ei^oin  the  pious  to  '  bind  the  firom  the  power  of  envenomed  bigotry.    Pi^ 

commandments  of  Gkxl  on  thine  heart,  and  lata,  who^  according  to  Philo,  was  a  man  of 

tie  them  about  thy  neck'   (Prov.  vL  21.  firmness  as  well  as  daring,  in  thus  unwor- 

Deut  vL  8 ;  xL  18,  22).    To  us  these  pas-  thily  yielding  to  a  wily  priesthood  and  a 

sages  seem  to  be  intended  in  a  figurative  raging  populace,  had  reasons  peculiar  to 

sense.    The  reference  was  to  customary  or-  himaeU;  which  made  him  fear  to  ofllbnd  the 

naments  of  the  person,  displayed  in  the  Jews,  lest  by  their  complaints  they  should 

most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  body  ('  front-  injure  him  with  his  superiors.  The  iniquity 

lets  between  your  eyes') ;  and  the  import  of  of  Pilate  (Luke  xiii.  1)  was  the  immediate 

the  command  was  to  die  effect,  that  the  cause  of  tfie  death  of  Jesus.    Having  sold 

Divine  laws  were  to  be  kept  in  oonstant  justice,   robbed  his  subjects,  cut  down  a 

remembrance  and  high  honour  (Exod.  xiiL  crowd  of  Samaritans  misled  by  a  religious 

9).    In  actual  practice,  the  phylaoteriea,  or  deceiver,  and  committed  other  bad  and  cruel 

ttphiUim^  were  worn  in  a  little  box,  chiefly  deeds,  he  met  with  doe  punishment  in  a 

by  male  Israelites,  qn  the  forehead,  jnat  deposition,  the  dishonour  and  dangers  of 

between  the  eyebrows,  and  on  the  left  aim,  wMoh  drove  him  to  self-destruction.    Thoa 

so  as  to  be  near  the  heart    The  small  cas-  periahed  Pontiua  Pilate,  though  he  had  idly 

ket  was  fastened  on  by  stripe  of  leather.  washed  hia  haada  in  token  of  innocence ; 

PHYSICIANS   (G.),  the  translation  in  iriiHe  his  vietimwaa  seated  at  the  right  hand 

Gen.  1.  2.    Job  xiiL  4.  Jer.  viii.  22,  of  a  of  the  Almighty.    How  brief  the  triumph  of 

word  having  the  meaning  of '  to  heaL'    Bor-  the  wicked !    How  sure   and  lasting   the 

rowing  probably  from  die  Egyptians,  with  reeompence  of  the  good!     Providence  is 

whom   the  medical    art  was  practised  in  rsmmerative  as  well  as  retributory. 
several  distinct  branches,  the  Hebrews  ap*        PINNAOLE   (piima,    <  a  wing ')  Is  the 

pear  to  have  had  a  class  of  men  bearing  translatioa.  In  Matt  iv.  5.    Lake  iv.  9,  of 

professionally  the  name  of  physician    (2  the  Greek  jKsnigtoa,  which,  aigni^g  '  a 

Chron.  xvL  12.  Marie  v.  26.  Lake  iv.  28 ;  small  wing,'  denoted  a  roof  of  a  sacred  place 

V.  81 ;  viiL  43).    According  to  Jewish  an-  (Bronek*  in  Aristoph.  Ar.),  and  waa  applied 

thority,  there  was  a  physician  whose  sole  by  the  evaageliste  to  the  top  or  roof  of  the 

duty  lay  in  attending  on  the  priests,  since  sacred  place,  specifically, perhaps,  of  the  royal 

their  health  was  often  aflected  by  having  to  portico^  forming  part  of  the  whole  sacred 

discharge  their  dutiea  barefoot    Physiciana  encdosore  at  Jerusalem,  the  roof  of  which  in- 

have  in  all  times  been  held  in  high  esteem  dined  on  two  aides  like  wings,  and  which  was 

in  die  East     Appropriately,  therefore,  is  placed  on  so  preeipitoas  an  elevation  that  it 

our  Lord  describKl  under  this   chsractar  made  a  person  giddy  who  looked  down  firom 

(Mark  ii  17;  comp.  Col.  iv.  14) ;  and  much  ite  anmmit  (Joseph.  Antiq.  zv.  11,  8,  5). 
must  it  have  stimulated  inqiiiry  and  drawn  PI8GAH  (H.  esMiiMct),  a  hUl  on  the 

attention,  when  Jesus  by  his  miracles  of  borders  of  the  Amerltea,  near  the  I>ead  sea 

healing  Ux  outdid  the  beat  axertiona  of  die  (Dent  iiL  17;  iv.  40),  briengittg  to  Jndah 
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P18IDIA,  •  prorinoe  of  Alii  Mioar.  Ijing 
Twn..  bordorod  b,  PMnph,li«,  Ciliri^ 
tl~.*  Plajm  «d  LjoiJ  l„|o,  f"  i 
o«p.tMf  Anaooh  (Acu  liii,  14  J  li,  ^ 
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upLdtoi,  «phdi  „  bimoo-,  h^  oom. 
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Jtajd  rf  I.U  ,„,  ,.^  o.  li..',^ 
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PITCHEit  (F.plckrr.G.Mo,  'uMrlhBi,  ^  MEEroBiui  oibl  CABBriko  n 

"••ol  ■),  '  ■  nn*!]  raw  for  drlDkiog/  danol.  donhil«=  nf  ,t..           j       ■    - 

ins.  in  EngHrh,  ■  lugo  outhoa  WBlor-jna  ,h^S  ■         ,*     ?°'  de.cripUor 

(Join,  ir.  SX,,  rin-T,  I.  L«n.  i,"Z  S^ASS'J'v''" '""''"•""■■■■  •""I— 

Hrbr..  ..M  .&cb  1.  ,n,p,H,  rmlo„a  SlS„  «ft     ,5'"  ""^  ,™'""«  t""  • 

•b.lll..'b.b„  .  Jrubim  boM.  (I  s.n,M  S„f JS""  "?  T""""*" '""'■  "I»» 

i>  W  (Oen.  Biir.  U),  rtioh  wm  of™,.  I        \,  ^*"  '""'  "''"''  '"•'^»  from  two  to 

»,,  (Jod«.  rtl  11.  is/io.    Eod,"  St'^,  fl"l!r"">M™Bbindl.,tl„on,b  which, 

■nd  WM  oirti.d  on  tho  thonldor  (Gon  nii'  ."?*  I'  P"«d.  lod  held  by  Iho  hinds,  md 

14.  ID),  IhBt  ii,  lb,  top  of  iho  biok  on^hB  "?,"""  "hWnlBbllj  etnied.  Innnmenblo 

ibooldir-hiidi.-  M  .pMir.  from  iho  Hibrfw  '"""l""'  -^  •  m""  common  nilnrt  ire  ron- 

S»-l-  <0.n.  BllB.  It  1%;^,^,,  Job  Sir  ""UJ  occrrin,l,fore  o«  .,»  in  ih.  K„t. 

dor).    Th.  piich.,  ...iTto  hm  tonini  ",°°"'  '"""•"'  "»  ««■  "•  ■"* 

P«,d.d  o»„',h,  .boSr.  „d™   Md T    T"  ""  '""^  "  ™  *.!.  'pibd,.™- 

rendmd  •  ill  down  ■  (Qm.  ni.  I8i  which  '^  .  .  .'  "i"  "'  ""■"  ^*  "P""  U'"  P*™" 
d.no».  .  „nfl.  d.,int  torn  ;■  SuT  »1  ."i"„T„V'  t^"  '"  Pj'~.^  n'"  » 
b>w.r  pin.  M  of  wurr  down,,  »  a.  oci    if  k^       '"  '   *'  '"""^  '-l™- 

J.  Smpm.  lh.„„l,.,.'  .nd TnflZ"  ^  of'oS"j;'S"d',£""T,",'^."  '"f 
tion  from  lb.  .ulgoinrf  col  (comp.  Chrit        w.^L  ■   ^     r  "**  "^  °"*- 

rf2zr'rct'a.7j;n't*kksn4""-^Fr''""""^ 
s :2?i;£j"&r4;.„"o'ir°sis  afF--"- "----f: 

Th*  nud  which  th«T^  i,   ho-Bwr  «:        *"    "  ,_*•  """on  practim  of  ouiTing 

.".!„,.„ ,.»» ihm, .  p,i„,  „  iid-E  r;:s."isri„£'^'zS'o; 
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a  in  pcoportiaD  to  the  pieunn,  uid 
Ik  aUitiu^  of  utiDu  it  the  molt.  In 
toma  plun,  Iha  ipiinga  an  oftao  a  qaaitci 
of  a  lula  from  thi  TilliigeB,  and  much  below 
ttant,  10  u  to  rauder  (he  awiani  tbi;  (oil- 
aoma ;  yet  tmj  daj  in  the  we«k  maj  be 
aean  girli  and  women  eanring  theie  jare, 
aoDtaining  not  leae  than  Bfteen  quaiU  of 
water,  on  thsii  heads,  wilb  a  natunl  gnoa 
not  eueedad  b;  the  studied  walk  of  a  itage 
daneoT.  A  laionrite  manner  with  them, 
when  Hen  hj  men  and  when  wiihing  to  be 
ooquetlieh,  ii  tu  plane  both  thnmba  ^rongh 
tbe  Jar-handles,  which  has  averj  statue-like 
appeatanoe.  When  onobierred,  the;  gene- 
nil;  tuck  up  their  gowns  all  rauod,  (hawing 
their  panlaloons.  If  in  Ihairbest  ololhaa, 
the;  are  seen  with  allTei  braoeleta  instead  ot 
glaaa  onea,  and  with  similu'  rings  roond 
^eii  anolea ;   with  a  silver  relie  oaae  hang- 


PLA 

Ifaeirgown;  and  over  II,  If  tn  winter,  a  olodi 
yest,  it  in  summer,  one  of  bombaiaen ;  widi 
tar-rings ;  and  with  a  species  ot  otnamenl 
not  known  in  England  or  France,  sUier  rimi 
of  mail  or  at  coina,  which  take  iu  the  oral 
of  Ihe  face  from  the  temples  to  the  eUn, 
asd  have  a  lery  prelty  effect.  The  girdle* 
am  fastened  bj  two  silrer  boaws  as  large  aa 
Ihe  bottom  of  ■  tumbler,  and  tbej  wear  on 
Ihflii  test  a  pair  ot  jeliow  slippeta.' 

Aa  Bebcksh  in  die  eicning,  ■  at  the  time 
that  women  go  odi  to  draw  water,'  came  out 
with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder,  so  in 
Homer,  Minerva  in  the  eTcning,  witb  a 
watu-Tassel  in  her  band,  met  Ulfsses  (Od. 
Tii,  16).  A  similar  practice  preTailad  In 
Armenia  (Xenopb.  Anab.  if.). 

FLAITINO  of  the  hair,  whioh  in  1  Pet 
iiL  S,  la  discommended,  and  whieb  in  Ihe 
original,  aomewbat  after  the  manner  of  Ihe 
Engliah  word,  denotes '  Iblding '  or  gathering 
the  hair  into  folds  or  knots,  was,  as  these 
heads  (' head-tiie,'  D  Kings  ix.  80J,  taken 


With  the  plaiting,  til*  s^stle  alw  condemns 
^i^^ei^T  among  ihe  hi^er  classee,  fn  tfie  wearing  of  gold  ornaments  on  the  head,  ihe 
■Doienl  waatem,  *«  waU  as  oriental  world,     form  of  whieh  may  be  judged  of  from  this. 


fron  the  antiqae,   abi 


In  satlin  days  of  Hebrew  history. 


Fan]  also  recommends  to  tamalea 


were  not  aaha^  to  wear  eren  seven'  locks     modest  vfsO.  ^^'''f^'"-.^i  ^ 
.  18;   ecHnp.   Ps.   uiii.   0.  Jor.     briety,  instead  of  braided  hair  (1  Tim.  U.»> 


The  tMowiof  sKliiblli  Iha  isatinir,  or  head- 
dnii,  of  the  DroM  «oi»«ii  in  Labtuon. 
Tbi  bom  (000^  Pi.  Ixzt.  4 1  luzli.  17, 


JM)  thus  worn  ii  ol 
tiUs,  ilshlf  adoniMl 

in  thi«  initanee,  ih*  tbapt  al  k 


donUo  fannd.    How  pral  the  mprioloot-  rooud  it,  ii  th«  nndsriog,  in  3  Eluga  xiiil. 

DMi  of  dnn .'    How  do  onr  idei*  of  be»uij  6,  of  •  word  whioh  moie  probiblj  denotca 

THT I    But  oternal  ia  '  Lhe  idoming  of  the  (he  lodiio,  di  apptrant  puh  of  llut  Inni. 

hidden  mta  of  (be  heut,'  by  which  Peter  hut  roimd  the  hetTeni. 

woold  rtplue  mere  eitenul  daeotuiotii.  FLOnOH  (G.  ifiitg).    Bee  L  80.     Con- 

PL&KET8,  thou  benenlj  bodiei  wbJeh  inlt  Lak«  Ix.  03.    I*,  ii.  A,    JoMph.  Anti^ 

doite  their  light  ttma  the  mn,  uid  tiinaletA  ii-  Si  6> 
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wont  ploughs  in  Che  world.  There  were 
perhaps  ts  many  oows  as  oxen  under  the 
yoke,  many  of  which  gave  milk  as  well  as 
performed  the  lahonrs  of  agrienltare.  Not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  teams  were  seen  at 
a  single  view,  all  drawing  the  plough.  The 
yoke  is  a  simple  pole  laid  on  the  necks  of 
the  animals,  and  lashed  round  their  throats 
with  a  thong.  The  man  who  holds  the 
plough  also  guides  the  oxen,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  earries  in  his  hand  a  light  rod, 
anned  at  the  end  with  a  goad.' 

To  break  up  the  green-sward,  or  fallow- 
ground,  the  Persians  use  a  large  coulter* 
plough,  twice  the  sixe  of  a  common  plough, 
the  beam  resting  on  an  axle  with  two  wheels, 
one  of  which  is  about  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  runs  in  the  ftirrow,  while  the  other, 
about  half  that  size,  runs  upon  the  unbroken 
soil.  The  whole  is  drawn  by  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  six  yoke  of  large  bulFaloes,  with 
a  yoke  or  two  of  oxen  before  them,  a  boy 
sitting  on  each,  or  each  alternate  yoke, 
priokhig  up  the  team  with  his  goad,  and 
singing,  in  a  shrill,  monotonous  tone,  to 
cheer  &e  bufUoes  in  their  toils.  The  soil 
is  afterwsrds  cross-ploughed,  once  or  twice, 
by  the  small  one-handled  plough,  which 
tarns  no  fhrrow,  but  outs  the  earth  soffloiently 
deep.  This  light  plough  is  drawn  by  oxen, 
which  in  Persia,  though  a  puny  species, 
are  capable  of  performing  a  good  deal  of 
labour. 

PLUMBLINE,  found  in  Amos  vii  7,  8, 
stands  for  a  Hebrew  term  which  properly 
signiHes  '  lead,'  plumbum,  whence  plummet 
and  plnmbline.  The  line  and  plummet  were 
used  when  houses  were  to  be  destroyed,  as 
well  as  when  they  were  to  be  built  (d  Kings 
xxL  18.  Is.  xxxIt.  U.  Lam.  ii  8). 

POETS  (Acts  XfiL  28),  a  Greek  word 
in  English  characters,  signiiying,  properly, 

*  makers,'  and  rendered,  in  Romans  ii.  18, 
<  doers'  (eomp.  James  L  22).  The  ordinary 
Greek  term  for  poetry,  poietUf  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  sense  of 

*  deed,'  or '  doing'  (i.  25).  The  Hebrew  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  no  general  term 
equivalent  to  our  '  poetry.'  The  absence  of 
the  name  does  not  involve  the  non-existence 
of  the  thing.  Poetry  flourished  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do,  seeing 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Shemitic 
fomily,  whose  poetic  aptitudes  and  skill  are 
folly  displayed  in  Arabian  literature. 

Poetry,  as  appears  by  its  Greek  appella- 
tion, is  a  making  or  something  made,  &at  is 
formed  or  constructed.  A  poet  is  a  maker. 
He  gives  to  things  new  forms.  The  rude 
materials  of  thought  he  skilftilly  shapes  into 
regnlarity  and  beauty,  or  raises  them,  by  the 
power  of  his  genius,  into  ideal  excellence 
and  loveliness.  Hence  in  general  poetry  has 
three  elements* — L  intellectual  and  emo- 
timial  rudiments  for  its  snljeot-matter,  which. 


under  the  forming  hand  sad  inspiring  mind 
of  the  poet,  assume,  II.,  set  and  beantiftil 
forms,  and  rise  into.  III.,  the  noble,  lofty, 
grand,  and  oomprehensive.    The  radiments 
of  poetry  are  nearly  co-extensive  with  those 
of  prose.     It  depends  on  the  maker^s  will 
whether  the  same  dust  shall  be  a  worm  or  a 
man.     In  regard  to  subject-matter,  there  is 
no  domain  strictly  peculiar  to  poetry,  which, 
however,  is  not  wi&out  its  preferences,  and 
which  finds  specially  congenial  and  appro* 
priate  topics  in  the  sublime  thoughts  and 
the  deep,  touching,  and  sometimes  rapturous 
emotions  of  which  religion  is  the  parent  and 
the  nurse.    Hence  in  its  very  essence  reli- 
gion is  poetical.    As  such,  it  presents  us  in 
ihe  Bible  with  poetry  in  the  form  of  prose. 
The  opening  verses  of  that  revered  volume 
are  in  spirit  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry. 
All  great  thoughts,  as  well  as  all  great  deeds 
and  all  great  men,  are  essentially  poetical. 
Accordingly,  the  Bible,  in  this  view,  is  ftill 
of  poetry,  and  Jesus  Ohrist  is  no  less  the 
noblest  ideal  than  the  great  Saviour  of  the 
world.    But  as  commonly  understood,  poetry 
has  another  element,  an  outward  but  not  in- 
considerable elemenv— one  of  form.     This 
element  admits  of  great  varieties.    Here  we 
have  to  do  not  so  much  with  thoughts  as  with 
sounds,  and  yet  thoughts  have  a  great  influ- 
ence over  sounds ;    for  some   minds    are 
poetical  in  their  very  essence,  and  breathe 
themselves  forth  spontaneously  in  sounds 
oorresponding  in   grace,  beauty,   or  force, 
with  Uieir  prevalent  emotions.    Whenceso- 
ever  poetio  forms  receive  their  features,  they 
themselves  are  properly  sounds,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  sounds.    These  sounds  stand 
in  words,  and  words  are  made  up  of  letters. 
Whence  we  are  led  to  the  nature  of  the 
soonds  of  any  language,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
general  attributes  of  the  language  itself.  Ex- 
cept in  languages  capable  of  harmony  or 
pleasing  soond,  poetry,  it  is  obvious,  can 
scarcely  exist    But  melody  of  sound  is  an 
evanescent  as  well  as  subtle  thing,  and  to  a 
great  extent  perishes  when  a  tongue  ceases 
to  be  spoken.    In  consequence,  the  melody 
of  ancient  poetry  can  be  but  imperfectly 
known.  Our  ignorance  will  be  greater  in  the 
proportion  in  which  the  poetry  of  a  langnage 
depends  on  the   form  more  than  on  the 
thought     In  the  Hebrew  we  have  here  a 
great  advantage,  for  its  poetry  largely  con- 
sists in  the  ever-endnring  grandeur  of  sub- 
lime thoughts ;  while   among  the  ancient 
Greeks   and  Romans,  poetry,  wanting  the 
vital  principle  of  truth,  has  sunk  into  a  life- 
less though  still  lovely  form.    As,  however, 
the  form  of  poetry  depends  on  sounds,  so 
the  particular  shape  which  in  any  case  it 
may  assume  is  determined  by  the  essential 
qualities  of  sound.     Now  sounds,  as  em- 
ployed in  speaking  by  men,  may  vary  in 
their  character  or  in  their  arrangement    A 
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aoand  may  he  hanh  or  soft.    One  word  may  the  moment  he  opens  the  Psalter.    Thus  in 
stand  before  or  after  another.    In  regard  to  Ps.  Ut.  d, 
oharaoter,  soonds  Taiy  according  to  the  or-  ' Hear  my  ptbtbt,  O  God; 
gans  employed  in  emitting  them,  and  the  OIto  ear  to  the  words  of  my  moath.' 
habits  of  Ufa,  as  well  as  degree  of  onltore,  of  It  is  to  this  peooliarity  of  stmotue,  which 
those  by  whom  they  are  formed.    In  regsrd  pervades  the  whole  of  Hebrew  poetry  as  its 
to  position,  soonds  Tsiy  with  the  intellectaal  distinctive  quality,  that  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
condition  and  habits  of  those  who  employ  obviously  peetic  character  of  the  Book  of 
them.     As  to  himself  every  individual,  espe-  Psalms,  even  in  the  common  English  trans- 
oially  in  rude  states  of  society,  is  first  in  lation.    Tet  is  this  characteristic  imperfectly 
conception  because  first  in  importance,  so  inflected  in  our  English  Bible,  where  the  in- 
does  Uie  term  *  I '  seem  to  vindicate  to  itself  Tcrsions  of  the  origins!  are  often,  and  some- 
the  first  place  in  a  sentence.    Next  comes  times  needlessly,  disregarded.   For  instance, 
what  I  do,  wish,  or  request    Lastly  follows  the  words  above  given  stand  in  the  original 
that  which  I  do,  wish,  or  request  What,  then,  thus: 
may  be  termed  the  natural  order  of  a  sen-              <  o  God,  hear  my  prayer; 
lence,  or  utterance  of  a  thought,  is,  first  the  Give  ear  to  the  words  of  my  moath.' 
subject,  then  the  aetion,  and  then  the  object        «- ^  :«.-^;««  ;.»  a«  ^^^^»m  ^^^^  » 
ThU  is  also  Uie  primitive  and  tiie  prosaic  ^^T?  „S  d ' 
order  of  our  words.   It  is  subject  to  variations  ^   ' 
from  pecuUar  influences.    If  in  a  nation  the                'OGod.ly  tlvuMnesaveme, 
inteUectual  faculties  predominate, iheir  power                  ^°*  ^^  ^  '^"^^  ^"^^  °^- 
may  place  first  in  position  the  word  which        Only  very  imperfectiy,  however,  ean  the 
represents  the  most  striking  or  important  Hebrew  parallelism  be  exhibited  in  English, 
feature  in  the  thought    Hence  a  Greek,  if  since  it  is  impossible  to  render  the  Hebrew 
he  wanted  bread,  would  not  have  said,  *  Give  word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter.    For  in« 
me  bread,'  but,  '  Bread  give  me.'    Or  if  it  stance,  in  the  last  quotation,  instead  of  '  0 
was  himself  rather  than  another  to  whom  God,'  the  Hebrew  has  simply  <God;'  'by  thy 
he  desired  the  bread  to  be  given,  he  would  name,'  is  expressed  in  one  word  of  four  let- 
then  have  exclaimed,  '  To  me  give  bread.'  ters ;  *  save  me '  is  one  word ;  '  and  by  thy 
Similar  Ganges  may  be  introduced  by  the  strength/  too,  appears  in  one  word ;  also 
emotions.      But  in  religion  the   strongest  'judge  me.'     Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
emotions  prevail.    Wc  should  therefore  ex-  Hebrew  parallelism  csnnot  be  reprodooed  in 
pect  to  find  those  changes  of  place,  or,  as  English.    This,  doubtiess,  is  the  chief  rea- 
they  ara  technically  called,  inversions,  fine-  son  why  so  many  attentive  raaden  of  the 
quent  in  the  Bible.    Accordingly,  the  book  Bible  ramain  unaware  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
dius  announces  the  grand  act  of  creation :  portion  of  its  contents  is  poetical.     It  must 
'  In  the  beginning,  created  God  the  heavens  slso  be  stated,  that  even  to  the  student  of 
and  the  earth.'  the  original,  tiie  Hebrew  poetic  forms  are 
In  ibese  and  the  following  words  we  find  not  slways  dearly  distinguishable,  though  in 
grand  ideas  expressed  in  a  poetic  form,  and  general  he  has  no  difficulty  in  discriminating 
yet  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Bible  is  said  poetry  from  prose.  It  would  aid  the  English 
to  be  in  prose.    In  truth,  the  lines  which  reader  materislly  if ,  as  is  done  in  BartiettTs 
distinguish   poetry  firom  prose  in  Hebrew  revised  edition  of  the  Common  Venion,  the 
are,  at  least  to  our  modem  apprehensions,  poetry  was  in  all  instsnces  printed  in  its 
not  so  clear  sndwell  defined  as  are  those  native  parsllelism,  particulaiiy  if,  in  addi- 
which  we  recognise  in  English ;  snd  it  may  tion,  the  inverted  order  of  the  original  were 
perhaps  not  be  too  bold  to  say,  that  in  the  oarefolly  preserved. 

literature  of  the  Israelites,  poetry  and  prose        Critics,  however,  after  ages  of  deep  inquiry 

oceasiouslly  run  into  each  other,  so  that  it  is  and  learned  disputation,  have  at  length  sgreed 

not  always  easy  to  say  where  tiie  one  begins  to  recognise  parallelism  as  the  distinctive 

and  the  other  ends.    There  is,  however,  a  quality  which  in  Hebrew  separates  poetry 

peculiarity  of  structure  by  which  chiefly  tiie  from  prose.    They  are  less  agreed  as  to  the 

two  may  be  discriminated.    That  peculiarity  definition  of  pariJlelism,  nor  do  all  make 

consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  same  representation  in  regard  to  its  aeve- 

such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  correspond-  nl  sorts.    Our  purpose  will  be  served  ii^ 

ence  either  of  thought  or  of  sound,  frequentiy  with  Bishop  Lowth,  we  give  instances  of  the 

of  both  thought  and  sound.     This  oorre-  synonymous,  the  antithetic,  and  the  synthe* 

spondenoe  has  received  the  name  of  paral-  tic  parallelism.   In  the  firat,  the  oorrespond- 

lelism,  which  may  in  general  be  said  to  con-  ent  words  of  the  two  membera  are  synouy- 

sist  in  the  collocation  of  two  or  more  mem-  mous,  or  of  similar  import ;  as  in  Exodus 

ben  of  a  sentence  and  of  the  words  com-  xxxii.  1,  2,  thus  rendered  literally,  and  in 

posing  them,  so  as  to  mske  the  latter  answer  the  order  of  the  original : 
in  idea  and  expression  to  the  former.    In-        i  listen,  heavens,  and  I  wm  speak, 
stances  will  present  themselves  to  the  reader         And  1st  the  earth  hear  the  words  of  my  mouth  i 
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Drop  as  fhe  rain  my  doetrine, 
Disol  M  the  dew  my  tpeech ; 
Am  ihowen  ob  the  tender  herb, 
And  as  copiotu  rain  on  the  grass.* 

This  example  suggests  what  was  probably 
the  origiii  of  die  Hebrew  parallelism,  namely, 
the  practice  of  singing  in  donble  choirs.  Two 
bands  of  singers,  with  their  instroments, 
seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  Ihe  divine 
worship  of  the  Israelites.  Each  of  Uiese 
sang  in  torn  the  same  thought,  and  thus  all 
offered  the  same  homage  to  the  one  God  of 
the  nation.  Bat  the  identity  had  its  varia- 
tions, as  was  needful  with  a  double  choir. 
The  second  stanza  was,  therefore,  not  a  mere 
echo  of  the  first,  bm  a  repetition,  with  such 
a  change  as  combined  desirable  variety  with 
equally  desirable  sameness.  Thus,  while  in 
the  above  specimen  the  one  half  ot  the  choir 
sang— 

'  Listen,  heavens,  and  I  will  speak ;' 
the  other  took  up  the  thought,  and  said, 
'And  hear  the  earth  the  words  of  my  month.' 

In  this  manner  the  entire  poem  was  re- 
cited. The  difficulty,  however,  of  present- 
ing these  peculiarities  to  the  mere  English 
reader  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  to 
produce  the  last  line  in  its  most  condensed 
form  we  have  required  nine  words,  whereas 
the  Hebrew  consists  of  only  four. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  performance  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  as  weU  as  its  parallelism, 
may  be  better  understood  if  we  subjoin  the 
last  four  verses  of  the  Psalm  zziv.,  arranged 
as  they  were  sung  by  two  choirs.  The  occa- 
sion here  celebrated  was  probably  the  bring, 
ing  up  of  the  ark  by  David  into  the  taberna- 
cle erected  for  its  reception  on  Mount  Zion 
(comp.  2  Sam.  vi.)  : 

Itt  Chonu.  '  Lift  np,  gates,  your  heads !' 
Ind  Chonu.  •  And  be  lifted  up,  doors  of  old !' 


Boik. 

UtC. 

tndC. 

Both. 

MC. 

tndC. 

Both. 

UtC. 

tndC. 

Both, 


And  shall  enter  the  King  of  Glory.' 
Who  Is  this  King  of  GloiyT 
Jehovah,  strong  and  mighty  I' 
Jehovah,  mighty  In  battle  r 
Lilt  up,  gates,  your  heads !' 
And  be  lifted  up,  doors  of  old !' 
And  shall  enter  the  King  of  Glory.' 
Who  Is  he,  this  King  of  Gloiy  V 
Jehovah  of  Hosts  1' 
He,  the  King  of  Gloiy  f 


In  the  antithetic  parallelism,  found  chiefly 
in  proverbs,  the  corresponding  words  present 
an  opposite  sense ;  as  in  this  instance  (Prov. 
xxvii.  6); 

'  FUtfafnl  the  wounds  of  a  lover. 
But  deoeitfhl  the  kisses  of  a  hater. 

The  synthetic  parallelism  offers,  in  the 
ideas  and  the  order  of  the  words,  only  a  cer- 
tain analogy;  the  words  are  neither  similar 
nor  opposed,  and  the  thought  expressed  in 
the  first  member  is  continued  in  the  second, 
and  completed  by  some  addition ;  for  exam- 
ple (Ps.  xix.  8), 

'  The  law  of  Jehovah  petfect, 

Refreshing  the  soul; 
The  precepts  of  Jehovah  true, 
Making  the  simple  wise.' 


lliese  varieties  are  themselves  varied  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  many  shades  of  difference, 
and  so  as  to  afford  the  Hebrew  poet  a  means 
of  escaping  from  that  monotony  which  must 
ensue  from  the  constant  repetition  in  the 
same  poem  of  the  same  or  similar  modes  of 
expression.  That  this  peculiarity,  however, 
is  connected  with  the  very  essence  of  Hebrew 
poeti7»  appears  from  the  fact  that  parallel- 
ism is  found  alike  in  its  earliest  and  its 
latest  productions.  A  specimen  of  the  former 
we  present  in  a  translation  offered  in  a 
work  calculated  to  operate  powerfully  both 
on  theological  opinion  and  its  utterance, 
namely,  *  A  Vindication  of  Protestant  Prin- 
ciples, by  Philaleutherus  Anglicanus;  Lon- 
don, 1847,'  p.  187 ;  and  we  cite  the  lines  the 
more  readily  because  we  thus  obtain  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  the  writei^s  view  of  the 
event  te  which  they  refer.  His  words  are — 
'  Ewald  has  shown  very  clearly  that  the  ori- 
ginal passage  in  the  old  epos  of  Jasher 
(Josh.  X.  12, 13), 

'  Be  silent,  sun,  on  Oibeon's  hill ; 
In  the  vale  of  AJalon,  moon,  be  still. 
So  sun  was  silent,  the  moon  did  not  rise, 
Till  the  people  had  smitten  their  enemies,' 

refers  only  to  the  prayer  of  Joshua  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  Canaanites  might  be  de- 
cided before  night- fall,  a  form  of  prayer 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient 
writers.  See  Homer,  11.  ii.  412,  teq.  The 
addition  of  verse  18  is  obviously  a  prosaic 
commentary  on  the  original  epos.' 

Poetry,  as  every  other  exertion  and  pro- 
duct of  the  human  mind,  took  with  the  Israel- 
ites a  religious  character.  This  is  scarcely 
more  than  saying  that  it  was  Hebrew,  for  re- 
ligions sentiment  was  not  so  much  an  essen- 
tial feature  in  the  character  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  as  that  character  itself. 
The  entire  life  of  the  Hebrew  was  baptised 
in  religious  emotion.  Hence  his  poetry,  as 
weU  as  his  science  and  his  history,  was  es- 
sentially religious.  And  hence  it  was  under 
the  warm,  mellow,  and,  if  magnifying,  cer- 
tainly ennobling  lights  of  dcTout  emotion, 
that  pious  Israelites  contemplated  all  events, 
both  human  and  divine,  and  were  led  to  pour 
forth  those  strains  ofesaored  poesy  which 
have  enriched  and  enraptured  so  many  souls 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  still  remain 
the  noblest  gift  received  from  the  past  for 
the  nurture  and  delight  of  the  Christian  wor- 
shipper. The  predominance  of  devout  emo- 
tion is  the  great  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poe- 
try ;  which,  however,  like  poetry  in  general, 
lays  the  imagination  under  contribution,  and 
finds  treasures  and  utterances  in  the  human 
heart  and  every  province  of  the  outward  uni- 
verse. Especially  does  it  abound  in  imagery 
derived  from  scenes,  objects,  and  usages,  pe- 
culiar to  Palestine,  and  ihe  solemn  and 
splendid  ritual  of  the  temple  worship— thus 
attesting  the  land  of  its  birlh.  But  whether 
it  is  borne  upwards  on  the  pinions  of  a  soar- 
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iag  imagination,  or  sighs  and  weeps  in  the  giving  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  He- 
depths  of  emotion,  it  never  forgets  that  its  brewism,  with  all  its  narrowness,  passed  into 
theme  and  mission  are  essentially  religions,  Christianity,  the  widest  fiid  loftiest  expres- 
It  is  true  that  to  the  Canticles  we  might  add  sion  of  the  religions  sentiment, 
one  or  two  other  lesser  exceptions  (Ps.xlv.);  Examples  of  the  elegy — fdnereal  hymn, 
bat  in  comparison  with  the  whole  body  of  or  hymn  of  sorrow — are  fonnd  in  tiie  touch- 
Hebrew  poetry,  they  are  too  inconsiderable  ing  words  with  which  '  David  lamented  over 
to  be  here  dwelt  on.  Saul,  and  over  Jonathan,  his  son '  (2  Sam. 
From  its  religions  character,  Hebrew  poe-  i.  18,  m9.)>  '^^  ^  ^*  ^^^^  pictures  and 
try  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  great  heart-rending  wailings  in  which  Jeremiah 
classes,  the  Lyric  and  the  Didactic;  the  for-  describes  the  holy  city  that  was  ftill  of  peo- 
mer,  as  consisting  of  poems  sung  to  the  pie  sitting  as  a  solitary  widow,  weeping  sore 
lyre  in  praise  of  the  Creator ;  the  latter,  as  in  the  night,  and  her  tears  on  her  cheeks 
comprising  poetical  essays  designed  to  en-  (Lamen.  i.). 

force  the  observance  of  his  laws.    The  lyric  Of  Che  love-song  there  is  but  one  speci- 

was  with  the  Israelites  the  earliest  form  of  men, '  The  Song  of  Songs,'  which,  by  whom- 

poetry.    In  its  origin  poetry  was  inseparably  soever  written,  is  invested  with  all  the  charms 

wedded  to  music,  and  often  accompanied  with  of  enchanting  scenery,  with  the  delicate  hues 

dancing  (Exodus  xv.  20.   1  Samuel  xviii.  6).  of  pastoral  simplicity,  and  with  the  ardour 

This,  too,  was  the  form  which  the  lofty  words  of  an  imagination  nurtured  under  burning 

of  the  prophet  spontaneously  took,  who  some-  skies. 

times  (2  Kings  iii.  15)  demanded  the  stimn-  The    didactic    poetry   of  the   Hebrews, 
lus  of  the  lyre  en  his  soul  burst  forth  in  whose  aim,  as  tiie  name  shows,  was  in- 
inspired  strains.  struction,  and  in  which  Ihe  form,  as  being 
'  Amid  the  •trinn  his  fingers  ttnyed,  purely  subsidiary,  was  of  less  consequence, 
ABd  an  uiujeitam  warbling  made;  comprises  compositions  of  different  kinds. 

i^^^^^^:^^^  wild,  A  """'h  '"«*  ""  .'h«  ""J*?'  ot  "P^il 
The  oUL  iwM  raised  his  fhce  and  smiled,  care  among  the  Israeutes,  was  what  has  been 
And  Uffhtened  up  Ida  fbded  eye  termed  the  gnomic,  or  a  collection  of  con- 
Withdl  a  poet'i  ecstasy  1'  densed  sayings.     The  Eastern  mind  has  a 
The  admirable  artistic  skill  displayed  in  peculiar  pleasure  in  uttering  itself  in  short 
many  of  the  odes  which  stand  in  the  book  and  pithy  sentences,  figuratively  and  strik- 
of  Psalma,   afford  sufficient  evidence  that  ingly  expressed.    These,  like   dew-drops, 
poetry  and  music  were  carefully  studied  and  were  thrown  out  by  many,   and  gathered 
constanUy  practised ;  nor  shall  we  err  if  we  here  and  there  by  a  few,  so  as  to  form  col- 
add  that  diligent  attention  was    given  to  lections  of  moral  judgments,  philosophical 
these  sister  arts  in  the  earlier  and  more  im-  aphorisms,  maxims  of   wisdom,    enigmas, 
pressible  season  of  youth.    This  discipline,  and  ingenious  comparisons.    In  this  species 
with  other  means  of  high  culture,  may  have  of  poetry  the  Hebrews  excelled,  as  being 
been  imparted  in  the  schools  of  the  pro-  under  the  special  illuminations  of  the  Di- 
phets,  whose  origin  is  commonly  traced  to  vine  Mind.    In  the  court  of  Solomon,  gno- 
Samuel ;  but  we  have  too  littie  poaitive  in-  mic  poetry  was  in  high  favour  and  received 
formation  respecting  these  interesting  insti-  special  development     This  species  is  in 
tutions  to  allow  us  to  affirm  that  they  afforded  Hebrew  termed  mascfial,  which  in  its  origin 
the  education  which  prepared  poets  and  pro-  aignifies    *  similitude,'    '  comparison,'    and 
phets  for  the  execution  of  their  lofty  fiunc-  which,   in  its  widest  application,   denotes 
tions  (comp.  1  Sam.  x.  5).  a  poetical  and  allegorical  discourse.     The 
Hebrew  lyrical  poetry  may  be  arranged  in  word  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  collection 
three  classes : — ^I.  the  hymn  or  ode,  Miimar,  of  wise  sayings  ascribed  to  Solomon,  and 
or  Shir;  II.  the  elegj^  Kinah;  III,  the  love-  is  not  well  rendered  by  the  term  Proverb, 
song.   The  hymn  or  ode,  which  in  our  trans-  Other  branches  of  didactic  poetry  are  the 
lationa  bears  the  name  of  paalm,  is  com-  flible,  or  apologue  (Judg.  ix.  8 — 15.  2  Sam. 
monly  addressed    to    Jehovah,   oonaidered  xii.  1—4),  and  the  parable,  of  which  the 
either  as  the  Ood  of  the  peculiar  people,  or  finest  specimens  that  were  ever  uttered  fell 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  firom  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  (Is.  v.  1 — 6. 
Mow,  Uie  poet  sings  the  glory  of  God  as  Ezek.  xviL  3,  teg.;  among  parable  the  whole 
manifested  in  his  works ;   now,  he  pours  book  of  Jonah  is  placed  by  some).     The 
forth  his  ardent  gratitude  for  mercies  as  parable  was  of  later  growth  than  other  spe- 
new  as  the  returning  moxn,  and  as  old  as  cies  of  Hebrew  poetry.    It  is  found  not  only 
the  foundations  of  tiie  earth.    In  some  in-  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  Talmud, 
stancea,  the  thought,  losing  every  thing  eX'  These  kinds  of  didactic  poetry  are  of  a 
dusively  national,  expands  into  the  widest  popular  nature.     In  the  Book  of  Job  we 
generalities  of  universal  devotion  (Ps.  iv,  have  a  philosophical  treatise  in  poetry,  re« 
civ.),  serving  to  show  how  true  nligion  sembling  Pope's  'Essay  on  Man,'  in  which 
lends  to  enlarge  the  heart  and  free  itself  the  most  profound  and  difficult  questions 
firom  all  local  and  earthly  restrictions,  and  are  treated,  and  the  most  sublime  sulgects 
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inHodiieedt  in  laagiuge  whioh  boROWS  from  than  the  Divine  Spirit  or  the  spirit  of  poesy* 

the  intellect  all  its  foioe,  from  oriental  ima-  A  remarkable  example  is  found  in  Psalm 

ginatlon  all  its  splendour,  from  learning  its  eziz.    See  Psalms. 

treasures,  from  wisdom  its  experience,  and  POLL  (T.)*  '  eometbing  round,'  or  eon* 

from  religion  its  piety;  while  ordinary  life  cave,  the  head;  hence  'poll-tax,'  *to  poll' 

is  put  in  requisition  in  order  to  enliyen  ab-  (that  is,  to  take  the  number  of  heads  or  pe^ 

straet  meditations  with  acdon,  and  ezem-  sons),  found  in  Numb.  i.  d,  18, 20 ;  in  Judg. 

pliiy  the  detenninations  of  the  intellect  by  ix.  63, '  skull;'  see  marg.  of  Exodus  xzxriiL 

the  vicissitudes  of  the  doud  and  sunshine  20. 

of  man's  vaiying  lot     In  the  eategoiy  of  POLLUTE  (L.)*  to  'stain,'  'defile'  (U. 

didactic  poetry  must  also  be  placed  the  pro-  lix.  8 ;  comp.  Zeph.  iv.  1). 

phetie  poems,  which  constitate  the  most  POMEGRANATE  (F.  ponune  de  gnmode, 

eminentiy  peculiar  production  of  the  He-  or  kernel-apple,  so  ealled  ttom  its  number 

brew  muse,  fbr  in  no  other  literature  is  there  of  grains  or  kernels),  called  also  puntc  appU 

found  the  same  union  of  religious  and  mo-  (Punica  Oranata),  a  tree  growing  in  Pa- 

ral  truth  with  varied  and  pre-eminent  artistio  lestine  (Dent  viii.  8.  1  Sam.  xiv.  2)  as  well 

beauty.  as  other  Eastern  countries,  partly  wild,  partly 

The  oharaeteristic  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  in  gardens  (Canticles  iv.  8 ;  vii.  12),  of  from 

poetry  foUow  the  Mosaic  religion  in  that  eif^t  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a  straight  stem,  and 

manifestation  of  itself  which  is  found  in  the  bright  green  lancet-shaped  leaves,  scarlet 

New  Testament,  where,  in  the  Apocalypse,  iiowers  in  form  like  stars,  and  gold- colour  fruit 

and  especially  in.  Mary's  song  of  gratitude  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  large  orange  (from 

(Luke  1.  46,  m?.),  we  find  the  Hebrew  muse  three  to  four  inches  through),  whldb  has  in 

still  aUve.  Poeti^,  however,  daughter  though  two  chambers  some  nine  or  ten  compart- 

she  is  of  strong  feelings,  cannot  endure  ^  ments,  each  containing  many  seeds  or  grams, 

struggles  and  rendings  of  social  convulsions.  The  apple,  which  is  juicy,  soft,  and  fleshy. 

When,  therelbre,  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth  is  ripe  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  td- 

came  upon  her  country,  she  compulsively  fords  a  grateftd  and  nutritious  refreshment, 

held  her  peace.  Tet  in  the  consequent  throes.  The  juice  is  pressed  out  to  prepare  musk  for 

sufferings,  deliverance,  and  rejoicings,  mate-  a  beverage  (Canticles  viii.  2).  The  pomegra- 

rials  were  AimiBhed  for  a  poetry  far  higher,  nate  was  used  as  an  ornament  in  2ie  under 

more  spiritual,  more  refining,  and  more  en-  garment  of  the  high-priest  (Exodus  zxviii. 

during,  than  even  that  of  David  in  his  hap-  88),  and  in  the  pillars  of  the  temple  (1  Kings 

piest  mood,  or  Isaish  in  his  loftiest  heaven  vii.  18).    Being,  besides  its  other  qualities, 

of  inspiration.    The  Christian  harp  ftur  sur^  odoriferous,  it  justifies  the  remark  of  Cel- 

passes  the  Hebrew  lyre.  sius,  that  Uiere  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 

The  '  poets*  to  whom  Paul,  when  at  Athens,  pomegranate  which  does  not  wonderfully  de- 
referred,  were  of  heathen  birth.  From  one  light  and  refresh  the  human  senses.  Among 
of  these  he  cites  a  part  of  an  hexameter  the  heathen  it  was  the  symbol  of  generation 
(having  six  feet)  line :  and  productiveness. 

'ForwearaalMhisoftpring.'  POMMEL  (L.  pomum,  'apple,'  F.  pom^ 

A  #.,11  !.««>•«»«*«*  1JT.A  f^vm,  A^  ,^*i^^  fHMu)  dcnotcs  something  round,  like  an 

A  ftm  hexameter  line,  frofd  the  wntogs  ^^    ^        .j  j   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ed  hilt 

of  Epmiemdes  of  Crete,  IS  found  m  Titus  J*;  ^^rd.    We  als5%pe*k  of  ttie  '  pommel 

*'      '  ofasaddle.'  'To  pommel 'is  to  beat  with  the 

'  The  Cietaas  always  Uan,  bad  beatta,  slow  bdlks.'  fist    In  2  Chron.  iv.  ]  2,  18,  it  is  applied  to 

In  1  Cor.  XV.  88,  is  an  iambic  (a  short  ^^  curving  of  the  capitals  of  colunms  or 

or  unaecented  syllable,  succeeded  by  a  long  P>Ma»  (comp.  1  Kings  viL  20,  and  Eccles. 

or  accented  one)  line  of  six  feet:  ^^  ^)  where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  ren- 

dered  '  bowl ') 

•  Erffl  «>mm«.d«tk».  «m.pt  goot  »«..»>..•  poNTUS-i;  temtory  In  the  «utem  p«t 

Other  poetic  traces  may  be  found  in  the  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  along  the  south-eastern 

Greek  of  the  New  Testament  (James  i.  17.  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Black  see, 

Heb.  xii.  18.  John  iv.  85),  to  which,  snd  to  and  bordered  on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia 

the  instances  given,  we  refer,  the  rather  as  and  Oalatia — formed  at  an  early  time  an  in- 

what  has  been  said  will,  to  the  unlearned  dependent  state,  whose  kings  bore  the  name 

reader,  make  the  remark  more  intelligible  of  Mithridates  (1  Pet  i  1). 

that  Josephns  had  no  other  reason  than  POOB,  THE,  are  regarded  with  favour 

his  national  vanity  for  the  assertion  which  and  indulgence  in  both  the    Hebrew  and 

he  makes  (Antiq.  iL  16,  4;  vii  12,  8),  that  the  Christian  religions,  which  have  thereby 

Moses  wrote  hexameter,  and  David  penta-  earned  a  valid  elaim  on  the  regard  of  all 

meter  and  trimeter  lines.    In  a  period  of  who  love  man  as  man,  and  bear  on  their 

literary  decline,  however,  Hebrew  poetry  did  ttont  an  undecaying  evidence  of  being  from 

in  some  instances  assume  a  very  fbrmal  that  Good  Being  whose  impartiality  is  that 

character.    We  allude  to  poems  composed  of  the  universal  Father.     As  if  expressly 

under  the  guidance  of  the  alphabet,  rather  designed  to  eounteraet  the   tendencies  in 
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hanum  toeletf  to  the  ondae  aggregation  of  hardheartedneaa  and  Injnatioey  whioli,  bov- 
wealth,  these  two  systems,  whioh  ia  aim,  ever,  it  severely  reproved  (Is.  z.  2.  Amos  iL 
and  to  some  extent  in  spirit,  are  bat  one,  7.   Jer.  y.  88.  Esekiel  zziL  29).    Under  its 
seek  in  their  general  principles  and  tenden-  inflnenoe,  generosity  towards  the  neoessitons 
cies  to  lessen  the  oommon  aitd  easily-formed  took  a  high  rank  among  the  virtoes  (Luke 
love  of  and  esteem  for  mere  earthly  sabstanee,  ziz.  8),  Wording  a  favourable  opportmiity 
and,  by  specific  regulations,  to  lessen  the  too  for  pharisaioal  display  (Matt  vi  2,  m^.). 
great  weidth  of  the  rich,  and  relieve  the  pe-  Beggars,  strictly  so  oalled,  are  unknown  to 
nnry  of  the  poor.  Characteristically,  the  rell-  the  Mosaic  code,  but  appear  among  other 
gion  of  Jesus  gave  no  set  regulations  in  regard  evils  of  degenerate  days  (Maik  z.  46.    Luke 
to  the  treatment  to  be  observed  towards  the  zviii  8d.  Acts  iii.  2 ;  comp.  Pa.  oiz.  10). 
poor,  but  left  it  to  be  determined  by  those  PORTERS  (L.  porta,  *  a  door  or  gate ') 
great  principles  of  general  and  weU-sanc-  were   appointed    by  David  and  continued 
tioned  benevolence  which  constitute  its  es-  after  him,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
■ence ;  and  had  those  principles,  which  are  gates  of  the  temple  night  and  day,  and  gene- 
all   founded  on  the  recognition  of   man's  rally  to  look  to  the  proper  conservation  of 
hi|^er  nature  and  wants,  been  allowed,  in  the  holy  place,  and  execute  the  orders  of  ita 
modem  legislation,  a  fair  share  of  influence  superior  oflloers  (2  Chron.  viii  14).    Three 
in  eoig  unction  with  the  principles  of  poli-  posts  were  consigned  to  the  custody  of  priests, 
tieal  economy,  which,  how  true  soever  they  one>and-twenty  to  Levites.     These  guards 
may  be  in  their  own  sphere,  are  often  rigor-  were  relieved  after  fixed  intervals  ;    eaeh 
ons,  if  not  harsh,  in  their  application,  and  guard  had  a  captain;  over  all  was  a  leader; 
zequirs  to  be  modified  by  other  truths  de-  terms  of  a  military  caste,  whioh  may  be  ex- 
rived  firom  higher  spheres  of  thought,  mudi  plained  firom  the  fact  that  the  temple  guard, 
privation  would  have   been   saved  to  the  though  of  the  Levitical  order,  peif^imed 
needy,  some  social  peril  would  have  been  duties  generally  entrusted  in  ancient  tunes 
avoided,  and  in  the  world  of  thought  pain-  to  soldiers ;  they  were,  in  modem  phraaeo- 
All   misunderstandings  would    have   been  logy,  the  sacerdotal  police.    To  these  '  eap- 
pieveutod.  tains  of  the  temple'  Judas  made  his  appli- 

While,  however,  Christianity  in  the  main  cation  (Luke  xxiL  4),  and  some  of  them  he 

Ottrusts  the  oause  of  the  poor  to  great  gene-  led  to  apprehend  the  Sariour  (02).    They 

ral  principles,  it  does  not  fail  to  give  specific  were  difTersnt  from  *  the  watoh '  set  to  guard 

enoouragement  to  the  pnlSormance  of  a  wise  his  tomb  (Matthew  zxvii  66 ;  xzviii.  II ), 

charity  (Matt  zL  6.  Mark  xiL  48.  Romans  where  the  Latin  term  in  the  original,  ctis- 

zv.  26.  Oal.  ii.  10.  James  iL  2,  6,  6).  todiaf  shows  that  a  file  of  soldiers  was  in- 

The  benign  aspect  ot  the  religion  of  Jesus  tended;  that  is,  a  part  of  the  garrison  which 

towards  the  poor  is  the  natural  product  of  lay  on  the  Turria  Antonia,  and  kept  guard 

Judaism,  which,  while  its  general  principles  over  the  temple  and  the  city,    Comp.  Aete 

tended  to  show  them  favour,  made  on  Uieir  xxi.  81,  i«q, 

behalf  ordinances  which  tended  to  alleriate  PORTIONS  (L.  pars)  of  property  were 

their  privations,  and  in  some  degree  to  pre-  assigned  or  given  by  a  father  to  his  children 

vent  &oae  immense  accumulations  and  that  (Gen.  xlviii.  22.«  1  Sam.  i.  4.   Luke  zv.  12) ; 

abject  want  which  are  so  great  an  evil  in  the  eldest  son  had  double  (Deut  xxi  17; 

England  at  the  present  hour.  Of  these  ordi-  comp.  Esekiel  xlvii.  18).    Portions  of  food 

nances  the  chic}  were,  that  the  poor  should  were   on  festive  occasions  sent  to  friends 

glean  in  com-fields,  and  olive  and  vine-  (Neh.  viii.  10.   Esther  ix.  19),  and  divided 

gardens  (Lev.  xix. 0,  Iff.  Deut  xxiv.  19,«e9.;  among  servante  (Prov.  xxxi.  10);  a  larger 

comp.  Ruth  iL  2,  ttq.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8,  share  was  given  to  favourites  (Oen.  »Hii-  84; 

21),  and  should  in  the  sabbath-year  have  comp.  xlv.  22). 

free  participation  in  i^at  grew  of  itoelf  '  Portion  for  foxes,'  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  10,  means 
(Lev.  XXV.  0),  as  well  as  a  share  in  fbaste  that  the  persons  spoken  of  should  be  killed, 
that  followed  certain  religious  ofl'erings  andlefl  to  be  devoured  by  jackals.  Thisvom- 
(Beut  xii  11,  itq.;  ziv.  22,  teq.;  zvi.  10,  cious  animal  has  a  peculiar  appetite  for  dead 
itq, ;  zzvi  12,  i§q. ;  comp.  Luke  iv.  13).  In  bodies.  In  Hindostan  it  has  been  known 
the  year  of  jubilee,  those  who  had  lost  a  to  eairy  off  chUdren  from  their  mother^ 
property  had  the  right  of  entering  again  into  breasts.  Sick  persons  laid  on  the  banks  of 
possession  of  it  And  the  law  not  only  in  the  Ganges,  and  intoxicated  persons  in  the 
general  recommended  attention  and  mild-  streete  of  Calcutta,  have  been  devoured  alive 
ness  towards  the  poor  (Deut  zziv.  12,  t«q,  by  the  jackal.  To  be  deprived  of  honour- 
Prov.  ziv.  81 ;  zziL  16),  but  also  enjoined  able  burial  and  left  to  beasto  of  prey,  has 
active  and  unremunerated  aid,  even  in  the  always  been  accounted  an  ignominious  end. 
immediate  prospect  of  the  year  of  release  POSSESSION  (L.),  the  holding,  or  right 
(Deut  zv.  7,  M9.  Levit  zxv.  30,  teq,),  and  to  hold,  a  property  (1  Kings  xxL  10),  man 
required  impartiality  from  judges  (Exodus  frequenUy  in  Scriptures  denotes  property 
xxiu.  8;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  10).  With  all  ito  itoelf  (Deut  iL  0.  Ps.iL  8).  With  an  agri- 
care,  the  Mosaic  religion  could  not  suppress  cultural  people,  as  were  the  Israelites,  the 
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ebief  property  is  land.    By  the  Mosaic  law  is  often  translated  'after'  (Qen.  v.  4;  zU. 

in  its  original  condition,  etery  one  not  being  80). 

a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Leri  had  his  share        POWEB  (L.  pctu,  F.  ptmvoir)  stands  for 

in  the  soil  of  Palestine,  which  Jehovah,  as  two  Greek  words : — L  dunamii  (hence  dyna- 

its  soTcreign  Lord,  had  divided  among  his  mies),  signifying  *  inherent  strength,'  e.  g. 

people  (Leviticns  xiy.  84 ;  eomp.  zzt.  28).  the  power  of  God  (Mark  zii  24) ;  II.  enm- 

Each  one's  portion  inalienably  belonged  to  fia,  *  commonioated  or    delegated    power' 

his  ftunily.    It  might,  indeed,  be  sold,  or  (Matt.  z.  1),  often  rendered  '  authority'  (zzL 

parted  with  to  a  creditor,  for  the  liquidation  13.    Lnke  zix.  17),  and  in  «i»  7,  'juris- 

of  a  debt,  but  the  seller  or  his  next  of  kin  diction.' 

had  continually  the  right  of  redemption  (Lev.  '  Power '  in  1  Cor.  zL  10,  which  Paul  says 
zjET.  25 ;  oomp.  Numbers  zzzvi.  8.  1  Kings  '  the  woman  (wiib)  ought  to  have  on  her 
xzl.  8.  Jer.  zzziL  7,  teq.),  and  in  the  year  head,'  may  mean  '  a  veil,'  as  a  sign  of  power, 
of  jubilee  received  it  back  f^e  of  cost.  The  or  rather  authority,  exerted  over  her  by  her 
transaction,  therefore,  was  hUher  a  mortgage  husband,  whidi  in  the  East  was  and  is  very 
than  a  sale.  According  to  this  fbndamental  great  And  this  symbol  of  authority,  or 
piinciple,  there  could  be  neither  beggars  nor  sign  of  wedlock,  she  was  to  wear  '  because 
a  landed  aristocracy,  social  equality  was  of  the  angels,'  that  is,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
gnaranteed,  due  attention  to  agriculture  se-  sence  of  the  messengers  (so  the  word  may 
cured,  and  the  people  held  back  from  manu-  be  rendered),  or  inspectors,  sent  by  the  he*- 
fMtnres  and  commerce,  whose  influences  then  magistrates  to  learn  and  report  what 
would  have  been  adverse  to  their  great  reli-  was  done  in  those  (illegal  and  suspected) 
gious  mission.  A  too  minute  division  of  Ghristian  assemblies;  for  if  so  gross  an 
the  land,  which  eventuaUy  could  hardly  fail  impropriety  as  the  appearance  in  a  mixed 
to  arise,  was  for  a  long  time  preventiMi  by  assembly  of  a  wife  without  a  veil  should 
there  remaining  many  uncultivated  parcels  be  observed  and  reported,  scandal  would  be 
on  which,  in  time,  care  might  be  profitably  occasioned,  suspicion  confirmed,  and  ill  re- 
bestowed.  Some  disturbance  of  the  relations  ports  spreaid,  if  worse  consequences  did  not 
of  property  would  ensue  fh'om  the  fact  that  ensue. 

many  fathers  had  no  children,  or  merely  An  anonymous  theologian  has  given  a 
daughters,  who,  as  heiresses,  would  carry  new  interpretation  of  this  difllcult  passage, 
their  possession  into  another  family,  but  Bendering  €»otuia, 'power,' by  the  more  suit- 
still  of  the  same  tribe.  It  is,  however,  easy  able  term  *  liberty,'  and  explaining  this  as 
to  see  that,  in  the  case  of  so  prolific  a  race  as  of  '  liberty  to  go  id>road,'  he  afiirms  that  as 
the  Hebrews,  the  principle  under  considers-  no  woman  could  in  the  East  appear  in  public 
tionmustin  length  of  time  have  broughtmuch  unveiled,  so  females  were  required  to  wear  a 
inconvenience  and  disadvantage.  Against  so-  veil  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  which 
dal  equality,  too,  the  rights  of  the  first-bom  were  public,  and  specially  made  so  by  the 
(Deuteron.  xxi  17)  would  strongly  operate,  presence  of  'the  angels,'  that  is,  the  spirimal 
Whether,  with  Winer,  the  reader  denies  or  beings  who  were  supposed  to  be  present  in 
not  (see  Buth  iv.  2,  teq.}  that  these  funda-  places  of  worship. 

mental  laws  were  carried  into  execution  be-         PBATEB  (L.  prscst,  F.  jrriirt),  denot- 

fore  the  captivity,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  ing  a  silent  or  uttered  wish,  de^re,  peti- 

there   came  into  existence  opulent  persons  tion,  or  vow  (compare  Acts  xviii.  18 ;  xxi. 

who  heaped  riches  on  riches  (Is.  v.  8.  Mic.  28,  with  James  v.  16),  is,  as  was  to  be  ex- 

ii.  2;  comp.  Neh.  v.) ;  and  around  the  throne,  pected  among  so  devotional  a  people  as  the 

at  least  of  the  later  kings,  was  formed  an  Israelites  constitutionally  were,  represented 

aristocracy  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12 ;  xxzviiL  4)  who  by  several  Hebrew  terms,  enters  as  a  consi- 

ever   tried  to  suppress  freedom  of  speech  derable  element  into  the  Biblical  history,  finds 

(xxxvi  12,  uq. ;  xxxvii.  14,  ttq. ;  xxxviii.  4,  most  appropriate  utterance  in  many  of  the 

tcf.),  and  princes  seized  the  property  of  in-  Psalms,  and  is  strongly  insisted  on  in  the 

dividnals  (1  Kings  xxi.  16 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  Scriptures  of  the  Now  Testament  (Matt.  ▼. 

zvL  4.  'Esekiel  xlv.  7,  mq.;  xlvi.  18).    After  44 ;  xxvi  41.    Ephes.  vL  18),  in  which  its 

the  exile,  when  the  tribal  divisions  of  the  propriety  and  general  observance  are  taken 

land  had  become  fSaint,  the  equality  and  in»-  toi  grsnted  and  treated  as  a  matter  of  course 

lienableness  were  not  predominant    Then  (Matthew  vi.  6).    Prayer  formed  part  of  the 

arose  other  kinds  of  ixiheritance,  and  there  temple  service  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  (Luke 

were    in    Palestine    not    a    few    beggars,  i.  10;  xviii  10);  and  was  recommended,  espe- 

Landed  proprietors,  as  a  memorial  to  diem  dally  private  prayer,  by  the  constant  prac- 

that  the  land  properly  belonged  to  Jehovah,  tice  of  the  Saviour  (Matt  xiv.  28 ;  xxvi  42), 

were  under  the  obligation  of  making  to  his  who  laboured   to  correct  the  louses  into 

sanctuary  annual  payments  in  form  of  tithes  which  it  had  fallen  in  his  own  day  (vi.  0, 

and  first-fhiits.  ttq,  Luke  xz.  47),  and  gave  a  formulary 

POSTEBITT  (L.,  Gen.  xlv.  7),  denoting  which  contains  in  a  few  words  the  essence 

'those  who  come  ftfter,'  is  an  appropriate  of  all  genuine  Christian  prayer  (xi  2,  is^.). 
term  for  rendering  the  Hebrew  aghar,  which         Long  and  tautologioal  prayers  were  ex- 
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rid;  roiblddsn  by  Chiilt  (H4a.  vi.  T). 
hii  timi!,  tha  EoDieqiw&MB  ot  heslhcn 
inflaanna  ■ppsired  unoug  du  J<ire  in  fnj- 
en  u  well  u  othtt  Ihingi.  Tliiu  Ibe  nor- 
■bipptn  of  BuJ  from  morning  to  night 
eilled  ont,  'BmI,  beu  aaV  (i  Kingi  iriiL 
30).  The uranhippcra of  Diina  il*o  thoalsd 
tjaring  two  honn,  '  Qimt  ii  Diana  of  the 
Ephaiiaiur  (Acta  lix.  84).  Some  rouata- 
nanoe  aas  giian  to  tbaie  praeticm  bj  the 
rabbioa  whan  tha;  aaid,  '  He  will  be  beard 
who  prajl  maoh  {  '  A  long  fmjn  U  not 
Ideated.' 

Tha  pnotiee  of  prajlag  morning,  noon,  and 
nigfatfWW  obKTTcd  bj  the  Pealmial  (It.1T), 
i1h>  b;  Daniel  (ii  tO).  It  ia  a  aolemn  obli- 
galian  with  the  Bnhmini  to  offer  their  pn^- 
era  thrioa  a  daj — at  aonriae,  midday,  aod 

Haimonidee  ai^  thai  the  holf  men  at  cdd 


tinM  and  plaee.  Tbia  axpanaioD  of  iidl- 
giotia  Idaaa  and  praoiisaa,  aide  by  aide  with 
the  adTaneing  alepa  ol  the  human  mind,  ia 


PBEDE8TINATE  (L.,  Bom.  TiiL  3S,  SO. 
Ephea.  L  B,  II.  1  Cor.  IL  T,  'ordained,'  liL 
■  pn-ordainsd  ')  ia  well  explained  by  dia 
Tendering,  'determined  before,'  of  Ama  ir. 


the  Oieek   pntiiut,  '  an  aldeT,'  or  '  aged 

FRIE3T  (a.prctiytfr, 'an  elder '),r«pi«- 
aanting  a  Hebiew  word  meaning  to  'pre. 


foie  they  began  and  after  Ouj  had  finiihed 
their  prajera,  in  whieh  alao  they  spent  mi 
hoar.  Aa  thia  look  plaee  tbitt  timea  a  day, 
ihey  paaaed  in  piona  eiendaea  nine  ont  of 
twut^-tbnr  honra.  Thereby  they  gained  for 
themielTea  the  repnlation  of  great  piety,  and 
ODTarad  the  oppreaaiTe  acta  in  wbioh  they 
Indolgad  against  the  poor. 

Honaaa  or  place*  of  prayer,  pmni^tii, 
were  in  our  Lord'a  day  in  ose  aminig  hia 
coonBymen  (Aela  XTi,  13),  which 
from  Um  aynagognea  in,  fint,  being 
aionally  need ;  aecondly,  while  the  latter, 
the  ordinary  plaeea  ot  aaaemfalage,  were  in 
the  towna,  and,  like  other  honaea,  corered 
with  roob,  the  ti>rmer  were  on  Ibie  oulaide 
of  the  oity,  on  the  bank  of  a  tItct,  or  the 
ahore  of  the  ata,  and  amend,  if  at  all,  only 
by  Iha  branohea  of  a  tree.  Henoe  TertnlUan 
speaka  <rfone  kind  of  prayer*  ia  nie  among 
the  Jewa  aa  ontjmai  littdnlo,  '  aea-ahore 
prayera.'  Jarenal  (Bat  ill.  11  — 13)  alao 
mentione  that  the  Jawa  aaaemhled  for 
prayer  at  a  piece  of  water  which  lay  ont- 
aide  the  city  of  Rome,  natt  the  gate  leading 
to  Capoa,  and  to  whiob  Nnma  had  imparted 
a  aaored  eharaotar.  Thia  reaort  la  the  lici- 
nity  of  water  may  in  part  baTS  been 
aioned  by  '  the  waahinga'  *o  l^oent  • 
tile  JsWB,  eipeniaUj  in  the  fim  eentnry. 
Agreeably  lo  the  mcnt  anotenl  idea,  *4iiah 
made  a  eboreh  the  apeelal  abode  of  Ood, 
rather  thait  a  place  of  acumblbig  tor  hia 
wonhippera,  the  ganetiiBrr,  and  then  the 
temple,  waa  the  aote  place  where  aooeptable 
aertioe  oonld  be  olhred  to  the  Creator.  The 
idea  miderwent  modifiitaClon  when,  in  Solo- 
mon's age,  the  dimension*  of  the  temple 
and  ita  arrangementa  were  aaeh  aa  to  admit 
a  worshipping  con^regatian.  Still  greater 
waa  the  relaxation  when  lynagogDee  were 
ealabljihed.  The  greatest  admitted  by  Jq< 
daiam  waa  the  frniudit,  immediately  pre- 
oeding  Iha  heart .  worship  sanctioned  by 
Christ  which  waa  wholly  in«speetiTe   ot 


whose  offloe  it  was  lo  aarre  God 

m  the  die- 

oharge  of  certain 

religions  rites 

or  dotiaa. 

and,  under  Ihe  law  of  Moaea.  to 

■arre  Jeho- 

TahinOiemann 

that  legia- 

lator.    The  office 

naOraUy  aroaa 

unongdi. 

earlieal  displaya  of  the  religious  fMlings, 
and  formed  a  part  ot  the  patriarchal  mode 
of  life;  (or  in  a  family  the  father  was  the 
moal  proper,  and  ther^ore  itfcognised,  per- 
son to  exercise  the  simple  but  important 
dntias  of  the  priestly  offloe  (Qeo.  Till.  30; 
liL  7,  B).  In  the  ealablistiment  ot  hia  IheO' 
oraey,  Moaea  intended  the  priest*  to  be  inlei^ 
mediary  between  Qod  and  the  people,  yet 
only  aa  serrants,  and  not  masters,  and  for 
&e  parpose  of  the  more  effactnatly  realising 
Qod's  merciful  design  of  making  the  whole 
people  '  a  kingdom  of  prieata  and  a  holy 
nation'  (Exod.  xiz.  6).    In  tha  MtadtUili- 
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ment  of  Hiis  priesthood,  Hosei,  as  fhe  tras-  to  whom  tndition  assigns  fhe  title  of  Cehtn^ 

tee  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  first  acted  or  priest,  among  the  Jews,  repeat,  on  extra- 

himself  as  the  great  high-priest,  mediating  ordinary  occasions,  the  aneient  henediction. 

hetireen  God  and  his  people  (uuy.  4 — 8),  Beyond  the  sanetoary  the  priests  exercised 

and  then  deroWed  the  daties,  honours,  and  a  sort  of  sanitary  police;  lumng  oversight 

emoluments  of   the  oflBee  on  his  brother  of  lepers,  valuing  objects  set  apart  by  vows, 

Aaron;  in  whom,  and  in  his  descendants,  giving  instructions  in  regard  to  ceremonial 

they  were  for  ever  to  remain  (Lev.  viii.  1 —  observances,  and,  in  difficult  cases,  juridical 

5).    Although  the  pretension  that  the  line  determination8(Lev.zuiziv.).  Alltiiesefunc- 

of  transmission  has  never  been  broken  may  tions  were,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  exercised 

rest  on  an  insecure  basis  (Joseph,  xx.  9, 10),  by  Aaron  and  his  sons.  When,  however,  the 

yet  the  spiritual  corporation  thus  formed  can  numbers  had  increased,  David  divided  the 

boast  of  a  lengthened  existence  with  which  priests  into  twenty-four  classes,  which  offi- 

the  oldest  dynasties  bear  no  comparison,  ciated  in  turn  one  every  week  (1  Chronicles 

The  Levites,  then,  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  xxiv.  1 — 19).    This  arrangement  continued 

were  charged  with  the  sacerdotal  functions,  till  the  captivity  (2  Ghron.  xxix.  25 ;  xxxi. 

They  alone  could  enter  the  interior  of  the  3;  xxxv.  4),  from  which  there  seem  to  have 

sanctuary  and  serve  at  the  altar.    In  order  returned  only  four  families  (Ezra  iL  86—89), 

to  be  admitted  to  these  sacred  duties,  they  who  are  said  to  have  separated  themselves 

were  required  to  be  free  from  personal  de-  into  each  six  divisions,  so  as  to  form  twenty- 

feets,  impurity,  and  faults  of  character,  and  four  classes,  each  of  which  had  a  chief  (NeL 

no  doubt  must  attach  to  their  legitimacy  or  xii.  7.  Luke  i  6).    The  several  duties  were 

to  the  conduct  of  their  mother.    They  were  distributed  each  day  by  lot 

not  allowed  to  marry  a  woman  of  ill  repute  Each  of  the  forty-four  classes  into  which 

or  of  questionable  birth,  nor  even  one  who  David  divided  the  priests,  and  which  offi- 

had  been  divorced.    They  were  to  avoid  de-  ciated  for  a  week  in  turn,  was,  as  well  as 

filement  by  touching  a  corpse,  unless  it  was  their  service,  termed  epkemeria — the  word 

incurred  in  paying  the  last  duties  to  the  employed  by  Luke  i.  d.    The  class  Abia,  to 

nearest  relatives,  ttiat  is  to  say,  fkther,  mo-  which  Zacharias  belonged,  was  the  eighth 

ther,  brothers,  unmarried  sisters,  and  chil-  according  to  David's  arrangement    In  the 

dren ;  but  even  then,  in  the  execution  of  time  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  the 

their  ftinetions,  they  were  to  abstain  from  number  of  priests  had  so  augmented,  that 

certain  expressions  of  mourning  (Lev.  x.  6).  the  weekly  duty  of  each  class  was  divided 

When  they  entered  the  tabernacle,  they  were  according  to  the  number  of  families  that  it 

not  to  drink  wine  or  strong  drink  (9),  for  contained.    If  a  class  consisted  of  five  fami- 

the  same  reason  as  that  which  lay  at  the  lies,  three  performed  the  duties  three  days, 

bottom    of    all  the   ordinances    regarding  and  each  of  the  two  others  two  days.    The 

them — *  that  ye  may  put  difference  between  particular  offices  were  assigned  by  lot  (9). 

holy  and  unholy,   and  between  dean  and  The  Talmud  states  that  three  priests  were 

unclean;  and  that  ye  may  teach  the  chil-  concerned  in  burning  incense,  which  was 

dren  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  Jeho*  accounted  the  most  honourable  office, 

vah  hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  At  the  head  of  the  whole  sacred  body  stood 

Moses'  (10, 11).    The  law  gives  no  express  ahigh  or  chief-priest  (2  Kings  xxv.  18),  who 

direction  respecting  the  age  when  they  were  bore  the  epithet  of  '  anointed,'  because  the 

to  enter  on  their  office ;  but  from  Numb.  iv.  sacred  oil  had  been  poured  on  his  head  (Lev. 

8,  teq,,  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  were  in  iv.  8 ;  xxi.  10;  see  vol.  1. 1).   This  dignity  was 

this  subject  to  the  same  regulation  as  that  hereditary.    From  Aaron  it  passed  to  his 

which  concerned  the  Levites  generally.    In  third  son,  Eleazar  (Exodus  vi.  28).    With 

a  later  age,  we  see  them  begin  their  funo-  Eli  the  honour  went  to  the  line  of  Ithamar, 

tions  when  twenty  years  old  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  Aaron's  fourth  or  youngest  son,  but  Solomon 

17).    The  functions  of  the  priests  in  detail  restored  it  to  &at  of  Eleaxar  (1  Sam.  iL  85. 

consisted  in  the  performance  of  the  observ-  1  Kings  ii  85.    Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  11,  5). 

ances  practised  at  the  altars  and  in  the  into-  The  dSgnity  passed    from   father  to   son, 

rior  of  the  sanctuary.     They  kindled  the  tfaon^  not  always  to  the  eldest    Each  held 

incense  morning  and  night ;   they  cleaned  his  office  till  his  death.     Of  depositions, 

every  returning  day  the  golden  candlestick,  one  only  is  mentioned  before  the  exile  (1 

and  filled  the  lamps  with  oil ;   they  every  Kings  iL  85),  but  from  the  time  of  the  Sy- 

week  placed  the  shew-bread  on  the  sacred  rian  ascendancy  they  were  numerous  (Jos. 

table.    They  also  fed  the  perpetual  fire  on  the  Antiq.  xv.  8,  1).    The  ceremony  of  conse- 

altar  of  bnmt-offerings,  and  executed  all  the  oration  (Exodus  xxix.  4,  seq.  Levit  viii.  2) 

ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  various  saori-  lasted  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  after 

fices ;  they  blew  trumpets  at  certain  solemn  washings,  anointing,  clothing,  and  sundry 

seasons  (Numb.  x.  8---10),  and  pronounced  oblations,  the  person,  on   the  eighth   day, 

a  form  of  blessing  on  the  people  (vi.  28 —  entered  on  his  sacred  functions  (Exodus 

27)  at  the  termination  of  the  public  sacri-  xxx.  28,  teq.  Lev.  ix.  1).    From  the  custom 

fices — ^a  practice  which  still  lasts ;  for  those  of  anointing,  which  consisted  in  pouring  oil 
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oiitlMhetd(iae  Aabov,  i.  I,azid  Ps.  exxziii.     perfonned  the  datie*  (John  zL  49;  oomp, 
d),  the  priest  was  called  *  the  priest,  the     ZTilL  13.  Luke  iiL  2).   The  Talmud  speaks 


anointed '  (similar  in  origin  and  import  to  of  a  yioar,  fs^ati,  of  the  high-priest,  who 
the  Messiah,  Levit  !▼.  8).  Aceording  to  sisted  him  and  took  his  place  in  his  daties, 
Jewish  tradition,  in  the  second  temple  the  The  '  second  priest,'  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
installation  took  place  hy  inTestment  of  the  zzy.  18.  Jer.  lii.  24,  is  by  some  thou^^t  to 
robes  of  office,  the  anointing  ofl  having  been  be  this  Tice  high-priest.  Comp.  Luke  iiL  2. 
lost — a  confession  which  implies  honesty.  As  in  other  important  matters,  so  in  regard 
especially  when  contrasted  wiUi  the  conduct  to  the  sacerdotal  yestments,  Moses,  in  order 
of  the  French  dergy,  who,  in  spite  of  the  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  people  whose  affec- 
destroctiye  rage  of  the  French  Berolution,  tions  were  gross,  and  whose  attachment  to 
found  that  some  drops  of  the  preeioos  liquid  what  they  had  been  used  to  was  deeply 
had  been  preserred.  rooted,  aUowed  old  forms  to  remain,  while 
In  conformity  with  the  general  aim  of  the  he  essentially  altered  the  substance  of 
Mosaicpolity,  special  regard  was  in  the  high*  which  they  were  the  mere  coverings.  Ac- 
priest  paid  to  secure  'holiness  to  Jehovah'  oordingly,  in  regard  to  the  clothing  of  the 
(Isaiah  xziii.  18).  With  this  view,  he  was  to  priests,  we  find  much  resemblance  to  that 
marry  only  a  pure  virgin.  He  was,  as  well  which  was  worn  by  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
as  the  ordinary  priests,  to  avoid  touching  Herodotus  Informs  us  (iL  87)  that  the  latter 
any  unclean  thing,  so  that  he  could  not  take  had  linmi  garments,  probably  from  conside- 
part  in  the  obsequies  of  his  parents.  Tokens  rations  of  cleanliness.  The  Hebrew  priests 
of  mourning  were  prohibited  in  him  (Lev.  were  also  required  to  wesr  white  linen. 
zzL  10,  Mq.).  According  to  the  decisions  During  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  both 
of  later  times,  the  high  •  priest  could  not  were  to  avoid  wool*  which  would  encourage 
spring  from  a  captive  mother  (Joseph.  Antiq.  perspiration  and  hinder  personal  purity 
ziit  10,  6).  Birth  in  a  foreign  country,  pro-  (Esek.  zliv.  17,  18.  Herod.  iL  81).  Pro- 
vided the  person  was  of  the  pontifical  blood,  bably  the  resemblance  may  have  also  ex- 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  accounted  a  isted  in  the  form  of  their  robes.  The  very 
disqualification  (xv.  8,  1).  vagueness  which  exists  on  the  sulject  inti- 
The  fonetions  of  the  high-priest  consisted  mates  that  Moses  spoke  of  well  •  known 
in  the  general  administration  of  the  worship  things,  which  he  needed  only  name  and 
and  service  of  God.    He  only  could  enter  indicate. 

Into  the  holy  of  holies.  His  chief  business  The  dress  of  the  common  priests  consisted 
was  performed  on  the  great  day  of  national  of  four  articles :  —  I.  breeches,  miehnasaim, 
expiation  (Lev.  xvi.  Heb.  iz.  7,  2A),  and  in  which  extended  from  the  loins  to  the  thighs 
giving  oracles,  after  consulting  the  Urim  and  (Exod.  xxviii.  42).  According  to  Josephus, 
Thunuttim  (Numb.  xxviL  21 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  ihej  were  drawn  on  over  the  legs,  and  fas- 
XXX.  7,  sef .).  Prophetic  gifts  were  claimed  tened  round  the  waist ;  II.  a  coat  or  sur- 
for  later  high-priests '(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  tout,  eh«tftoit<c)^  (xxviii.  89),  which,  Josephus 
10,  7.  John  xi.  51).  Aft  his  pleasure,  he  says,  had  arms,  fitted  tight  to  the  body, 
had  power  to  perform  the  offices  belong-  and  extended  to  (be  feet  The  whole  robe 
ing  to  the  ordinary  priests.  This,  however,  he  declares  to  have  been  of  one  piece  (comp. 
at  least  after  the  exile,  he  did  only  on  sab-  John  ix.  23).  The  coat  or  tunic  was  bound 
baths  and  high  festivals  (Joseph.  Jew.  War,  under  Ac  arms  by, HI.,  a  girdle,  abnet,  'four 
y.  6,  7).  According  to  Philo,  the  high-priest  fingers  broad,  so  loosely  woven  that  yon  would 
every  day  offered  prayers  and  sacrifices,  in  think  it  the  skin  of  a  serpent  It  is  em- 
part  for  himself,  in  part  for  the  people  broidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet,  purple, 
(comp.  Heb.  vii.  27).  The  temple  treasures  and  blue.  The  beginning  of  its  cironmvo- 
were  in  his  keeping  (2  Kings  xxiL  4).  He  lution  is  at  the  breast;  and  when  it  has  gone 
appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  na-  often  round,  it  is  dien  tied,  and  hangs 
tional  council  (Dent  zviL  8,  is;.),  in  which  loosely  down  to  the  ancles.  When  dis- 
relation  he  was  chief  of  the  naUon  (Acts  ix.  charging  his  duties,  he  throws  it  to  the  left, 
1—14.  Joseph,  against  Apion,  11. 14),  to  whom  and  bears  it  on  his  shoulder'  (Joseph, 
obedience  was  due  (Acts  xxiiL  4).  During  Antiq.  iiL  7,  2).  IV.  A  cap,  mitntj^ih,  or 
the  Maccabean  period,  the  high-priests  were  turban,  ot  which  Josephus  thus  speaks :  '  It 
the  civil  governors  of  the  country.  seems  to  be  a  crown,  doubled  round  many 
These  sacred  officers  stood  high  in  the  times,  and  sewed  together.'  Comp.  Exod. 
estimation  of  the   people.      They   msrried  xxix.  9.   Is.  Ixii.  8. 

into  even  the  royal  fwnily  (2  Chron.  xxu.         In  addition  to  these  yestments,  the  high- 

11).    In  later  times  their  dignity  was  less-  priest  wore,  L  a  long  robe,  without  sleeves, 

ened,  as  unworthy  persons  came  into   Uie  of  a  violet  colour,  reachmg  to  the  feet,  '  tied 

office,  which  was  bought  and  sold,  and  sub-  round  with  an  embroidered  girdle;  to  the 

jected  to  misunderstood  personal  and  politi-  bottom  of  which  are  hung  fringes,  in  colour 

cal  mterests.    Hence  in  the  New  Testament  like  pomegranates,  with  golden  bells ;  so  that 

we  find  several  hij^.pnesta  at  a  time,  of  betwwn  tWo  bells  hangs  a  pomegranate,  and 

whom,  however,  only  one,  ths  high-priest,  between  two  pome^alei  a  bdL     It  was 
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lot  iha  ncHik  (Joxph.).  The  belli  Hem  to 
hne  been  iniended  to  infoim  the  people  of 
the  fnmiiiw  of  ihe  priaal  od  hie  datiee,  uid 
his  retiriDg  from  dlsohu^ing  Aem  (oomp, 
Luke  L  10.  EceleuutieaB  ilv.  B.  Josephiu, 
Jaw.  War,  T.  It,  T,  (DOlUhlj  declaraa,  >  the 
Iwlli  aigniOed  thunder,  tha  ptnnegrinalea 
ligbtning ').  U.  A  ihortei  penitent,  tenued 
tfiiad,  '  «oren  to  tha  depth  of  ■  oubit,  of 
aevenl  oolDars,wilh  gold  intaimiiedwid  em- 
broidered, laating  tha  middle  of  Ihe  braeit 
nneorered,  in  which  void  plane  there  wu  in- 
eerted  i  piece  of  Ihe  bignau  of  k  apui/  III. 
The  breeeqtUte,  JUieAm,' imited  toitbjgolden 
rioga  at  efeij  eomei.  There  were  ilw)  two 
aardoDjiea  on  Iha  epliod,  at  Iha  ibonliien, 


It  whish  ware  gnran  the  nam*! 
of  Ihe  KD(  of  Jaoob ' — aix  on  the  ri^t,  ax 
on  tha  left,  ia  the  order  of  birth  (Eiodtu 
zniU.  S— 19.  Joaephoa).  ■  Tweira  ilone* 
alio  than  were  on  the  braaitplata,  eitraor- 
dinaiy  in  biu  and  beantf,  Btanding  in  Ouee 
rowa,  (dot  in  a  row,  aal  in  gold,  and  inuribad 
with  tha  namea  of  the  twelve  tribaa,  aop- 
parted  bj  gold  ohaina'  (Joaaph.).  '  Then 
■hall  put  in  the  breietplale  of  jodgment  Ihe 
Urim  and  the  Thummim,  and  thaj  ahall  be 
npoD  AantD'a  heart  when  he  goefli  in  befoie 
Jehorah '  (Eiod.  nuriii  SO ;  eomp.  Lar.  till. 
8.  Nomb.  zzTiLSl.  DenUrouLS.  IBam. 
xzTiii.  S).  Thewordiappearloiigtiiiy'li^t 
and  perfeetion,'  or  '  the  perfection  of  li^l.'  a 
meaning  the  forae  at  which  ia  enhanced  bj 
Iha  plural  tbrm  of  Ibe  words  in  the  original ; 
10  that  thla  addition  lo  the  bre«*91ale  leema 


to  pi^l  itiair  onl  ae  the  Imnediala  Bowee 
of  Ood'a  DommanioatioDB  of  ll^t  to  hii  * 
people.  What  the  addition  coniiated  ot,  li 
la  miuh  debated  as  the  method  of  comma- 
nication.  Where  nothii^  has  bean  aaeer- 
taiaed  after  innmnerable  cor^eotnrta  and  Taat 
labour,  this  work  can  hare  nolhing  definite  to 
report.  '  There  wa*  alio  a  girdle  aewed  to 
the  breaetplate,  which,  when  it  had  gone 
once  roond,  was  tied  and  hang  down'  (Jo- 
eeph.),  IV.  A  pIMe  of  gold,  tied  bj  blue 
Btringa  to  the  turban,  having  eugraTad  on 
it,  in  Hebrew  characten,  B0LIN£8B  TO 
JEHOTAH;  bjr  which  tha  prieat  appeared 
aa  the  mediator,  declaring  the  people'*  aina 
and  proelaiming  fargiTeneai'  (Eiod.  ziTiiL 
38).  Tfaia,  aa  it  waa  boond  roand  the  head, 
wore  probably  flie  appearance  of  ■  diadem, 
and  waa  hence  called  '  On  holj  erown  npon 
the  niibe-  (ixiz.  6).  Joeaphoa  deaoribea  ■ 
triple  erown,  which,  however,  wai  probably 
not  won  till  later  ages.  Thaae  splendid  and 
preoiooB  robea  were  originally  kepi  in  the 
temple,  but  uider  Ihe  Heroda  (Joe.  Antiq, 
iviii.d,3)  and  the  BoinanB  (u.  1,1),  in  Iha 
citadel  Antoaia ;  the  change  aroBe  from  poli- 
tioal  gionndB.  On  the  great  dij  of  alonemen^ 
the  higb'piieal,  aa  pertorming  the  momen- 
toua  act  of  natioaal  repentance,  was  anllablj 
clad  in  more  simpta  gannrnti  (Lev.  zvi  4). 
Whan  not  ooeapied  with  hie  lacred  dntiei, 
ihe  highpriest  wore  ardinarr  elolhing  (Acts 
xiiii.  6.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iviii.  4,  8),  Hero- 
dotoa  (ii.  87)  givea  lo  the  Egyptian  prieiti 
BBudBla  made  of  papjnie.  Thej  do  not 
Beem  to  bava  been  worn  during  their  eacred 
fanctiona,  fbr  tha  prieete  appear  with  naked 
f^el  on  tha  monnmenla.  No  mention  ie 
made  of  aaudala  in  connecdon  with  tha  He- 
brew prieata,  nor  did  they  wear  any  in  Ihe 
temple.  To  do  bo  wonld  have  been  a  ploft- 
ttation  (Eiod.  ilL  6.  Joah.  t.  10). 

The  enbsiatence  of  Ibe  prieata  wai  pro- 
Tided  fin  from  varioxB  aonrcea.  Thirteen 
aitioB  were  asaigned  to  them  (Joaboa  ni), 
which  lay  in  tha  vicinity  of  the  eanCral  aano- 
tnaT7.  Hence  the  jonmeya  of  the  prieata  lo 
and  ttom  Jeroaalem  (comp.  Lnke  x.  81). 
Tboae  who  were  actually  engaged  in  sacred 
dntiea  dwelt  in  the  capital,  in  chambera  eon- 
nected  with  the  temple  (I  Haocab.  iv.  AS). 
After  the  exile,  aome  lacerdotal  familial  >et- 
Had  in  Jeiaatlem  (Neh.iLlO).  The  prieata 
also  received,  I.  the  hnndredtb  part  of  all  tha 
tithed  prodnctB  ot  the  land,  for  the  Lavitas 
paid  them  a  tenth  of  their  tenth  (Nombeta 
iviii.2fl);  n.  the  fi^^frtuts  of  the  com  and 
fknit  (DeaL  xivi.  2)  ;  III.  objecta  prepared 
for  nee  in  the  temple  (iv.  SO ;  xviii.  B)  ;  IV. 
the  firetllnga  of  animals  (iriii.  4)  ;  T.  whit- 
erer  was  vowed  lo  Jehovah  (Namben  xviii 
14)  ;  yi.  certain  flnea  and  penalties  (v.  6 — 
10);  TIL  Oie  money  arising  from  the  re- 
demption of  the  Bnt  •  bom  ot  men  and 
imelaan  beasta  (niii  IS) ;  Tin,  certain 
choioe  parts  of  fi"'""'«  oBteed  in  sacriflee. 
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tsthe  shoulder,  breMt,aBO.  (Exod.xzix.  38).  The  progiees  of  the  Hebrew  mind  wu  m- 
In  addition  to  theee  sonroes  of  income,  whicli  eoied  by  a  far  higher  elasa  of  men,  the  pro- 
thej  oonld  share  with  their  families,  the  phets,  who,  strictly  speaking,  are  pecnliar  to 
priests  ejqjoyed  certain  sacred  things  which  the  Mosaic  polity,  and  conaiitate  its  highest 
thoy  were  to  consume  before  the  sanctuary,  daim  to  onr  respect 
•neh  as  the  flesh  ofsin  and  trespass-offerings,  In  regard  to  a  priesthood  generally,  the 
except  the  fat,  which  was  to  be  bomt  on  Uie  institations  of  Moses,  howe?er,  contrast  Ur 
altar ;  the  breast  and  right  shonlder  of  peace-  Tourably  with  others  of  ancient  times.  There 
oflbrings ;  the  skin  of  whole  bnxnt-offerings ;  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  Hebrew 
aD  the  pablie  oblations,  of  which  only  a  part  priests  and  the  sacerdotal  caste  among  the 
was  consumed  oo  the  idtar.  They  were  also  Hindoos  and  the  Egyptians.  With  admir- 
exempt  firom  personal  senriee  and  imposts  able  wisdom,  Moses  abolished  the  distino- 
for  military  purposes.  The  high-priest  par-  tions  of  caste ;  while,  yielding  to  the  spirit 
took  of  all  those  re?enues  primarily  intended  and  wants  of  the  times,  he  preseryed  some- 
for  'Aaron  and  his  sons'  (Numb,  zriii.  8).  what  of  its  form.  The  Hindoos  are  divided 
According  to  the  rabbins,  the  resources  of  into  Ibur  castes — ^the  priests,  the  warriors, 
the  high-priest  were  proportioned  to  his  rsnk.  the  merchants,  and  the  serfs.  The  first  pro- 
The  charges  thus  laid  on  the  people  were  eeeded  ttom  Uie  head  of  Brahma,  the  last 
heavy,  especiaUy  if  tiiere  was  also  a  perpe-  from  his  feet  Each  caste  has  its  own  pecu- 
tual  poll-tax  for  the  general  support  of  the  liar  Amotions.  Obedience  is  the  sole  duty 
temple  (Exod.  xxx.  12—16),  as  some  have  of  the  pariahs  or  servile  caste.  AD  connee- 
thought  (3  Chron.  xxiv.  ft,  6.  Neh.  x.  32).  tion  between  the  castes  is  severely  forbidden. 
This  tax  was  originally  half  a  shekel;  ttien  Children  bom  of  mixed  unions  form  an  ao- 
one-third  of  a  shekel;  and  in  the  Roman  pe-  cursed  race.  Among  the  Hebrews,  there  is 
nod,  two  draohms  (Matt  xvii.  24).  The  last  no  trace  of  these  distinctions.  The  high- 
had  to  be  paid  by  Jews  residing  in  foreign  priest  might  marry  the  lowliest  virgm  in  the 
lands  (Joseph.  Antiq.xviit  9,1).  According  land,  provided  her  eharaeter  was  free  fhmi 
to  the  passages  Just  referred  to,  the  whole  reproach.  The  Hebrew  respected  in  the 
Levidcal  olass  formed  about  one-fiftieth  part  high-priest  only  a  brother  raised  to  be  a 
of  the  nation,  while  they  received  the  tenth  servant  of  God.  Obedience  was  not  exacted, 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  to  say  nothing  The  priesthood  originally  conferred  no  civil 
of  the  second  tithe,  the  forty-eight  cities,  and  privilege.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  sepa- 
other  sources  of  revenue.  If  this  income  ration  of  castes  was  much  less  strict,  and  aU 
appears  disproportiooate,  we  must  look  at  the  inteUectual  power  was  in  their  posses- 
it  in  relation  to  usages  established  among  sion ;  for  the  arts  and  sciences  were  a  spe« 
other  oontemporary  peoples.  According  to  cies  of  mystery,  to  be  penetrated  by  the  ini- 
Diodorus  (L  78),  the  sacerdotal  caste  in  tlated  only,  and  the  people  remained  sunk 
Egypt  possessed  the  third  of  the  land,  and  in  the  most  profound  ignorsnee,  and  aban- 
was  free  from  all  taxes.  Besides  this,  each  doned  to  the  grossest  idolatry.  Moses,  Hx 
temple  had  its  own  lands  and  revenues  ikom  making  the  priests  and  Levites  the  sole 
(comp.  Oen.  xlvii.  20,  isg.).  The  Bramins  depositaries  of  the  law,  did  not  entrust  to 
sometimes  received  more  than  a  third  part  them  even  the  exclusive  instruction  of  the 
of  the  revenue  of  &e  country.  It  must  also  people,  assigning  to  them  ftmetions  for  the 
be  borne  in  mind  tiiat  an  income  such  as  most  part  of  a  material  kind.  They  were, 
that  which  the  priestly  order  received  frt>m  in  consequence,  servsnts  of  the  altar;  they 
the  landowners,  which  could  not  be  enforced  superintended  the  sacrifices,  and,  in  general, 
by  process  of  law  or  force  of  arms,  would  be  the  whole  ceremonial  law.  They  also  de- 
more  or  less  uncertain,  espeoislly  in  times  elded  qfuestions  of  civil  right  (Dent  xvii. 
of  religious  degeneraoy ;  and  accordingly,  8).  But  the  oflloe  of  morid  instructor  was 
we  find  the  Levite  recommended,  togetiber  left  open,  and  we  see  in  the  history  simple 
with  the  poor,  to  ttie  generous  consideration  shepherds  preaching  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
of  &e  propertied  dlasses.  The  Levites  were  vah.  Indeed,  the  development  of  the  system 
professionally  the  lesmed  dass  among  the  of  Hebrew  prophecy  proves  that  the  highest 
Hebrews,  withdrawn  firom  agriculture,  and  functions  of  an  educadonal  kind,  and  there- 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  fore  the  highest  social  influences,  were  in 
and  the  exeeution  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  As  other  hands  than  those  of  the  sacerdotal 
such,  they  deserved  and  needed  an  ample  order.  Hence  we  learn  the  error  of  those 
provision  for  their  wants ;  though  it  may  who  have  seen  in  the  Hebrew  priesthood  a 
admit  of  a  question  whether  the  revenues  mere  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt;  though,  in 
they  received  were  not  larger  tfian  was  for  regard  to  externals,  it  is  not  denied  that 
their  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  people,  there  were  points  of  resemblanoe. 
The  abuses,  however,  of  degenerate  ages  These  remarks  are  not  without  their  value 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  legislator  at  the  present  day,  when  the  Mosaic  origin 
himself.  The  whole  sacerdotal  institution  of  essential  features  in  the  Hebrew  polity  is 
was  fitted  only  for  babes  in  religion.  Its  denied,  for  they  carry  back  the  mind  of  the 
purpose  was  rather  to  sustain  than  develop,  student  to  Moses  as  being  the  only  person 
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who  wu  likely  and  able  to  introdaee  80  many  einet  did  meet  upon  a  week-day  in  some 
Egyptian  elements  into  that  system  in  sneh  a  principal  town.  •  •  •  •  Tlien  ereiy  minis- 
manner  as  to  make  the  several  parts  ooncnr  ter  snceessiyely  did  handle  one  and  the  same 
in  forming  an  haimonioos  whole,  and  work  part  of  Soriptnre.*  The  Hebrew  original  has 
aeeordantly  in  ftuiheranoe  of  the  great  par-  a  complex  meaning,  in  which,  thongh  the 
poses  for  which  it  was  designed,  uid  which  idea  of  foretelling  is  found,  it  has  not  that 
at  last  it  happily  eflTected.  predominance  which  exists  in  the  English 

Of  these  pniposes  the  central  one  was,  to  nsage.  The  word  ndhve$,  rendered  *  pro- 
establish  on  a  firm  basis  in  the  woild  the  pheV  has  for  its  most  general  signification 
grand  doctrine  that  there  is  bnt  one  Ood,  the  idea  of  swelling  upwards  or  outwards ; 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  the  fbtnee  of  self-elevation,  and  breaking  forth 
preservation,  transmission,  and  final  supre*  or  uttering.  Hence  it  denotes  an  elevated 
macy  in  the  Hebrew  mind  of  this  verity,  a  state  of  mind — a  swelling  heart,  a  lofty  intel 
complex  ceremonial  was  necessary;  but  a  leet,  an  uplifted  souL  But  these  are  qniJi- 
oeremonial  without  a  priesthood  was  impos-  ties  which  burst  forth  in  speech,  and  are  the 
sible.  Hence  a  j^esthood  was  indispen-  immediate  impulses  of  the  highest,  tiiat  is 
sable.  In  its  necessity  was  its  justification,  the  poetic  form  of  language ;  which  will  re- 
As  authors  are  requisite  for  the  worid,  and  late  to  the  high  topics  of  God,  duty,  and 
schoolmasters  for  chQdren,  so  priests  for  an  ftitnn  times,  since  religion  and  God*s  spirit 
imperfectly  civilised  or  semi-barbarous  age.  are  of  all  influences  &e  most  powerful  to 
Equally  is  it  true,  that  when  all  are  '  taught  arouse,  enlighten,  lift  up,  and  so  inspire  the 
of  Ood'  (Is.  liv.  18),  then  nei&er  authors,  breast  of  man.  The  word,  however,  is  used 
schoolmasters,  nor  priests,  will  be  any  longer  of  the  operation  of  an  evil  as  well  as  tiiat  of 
needed.  Such  is  the  happy  condition  into  a  good  spirit  (i  Sam.  xviii.  10).  Hence  its 
which  it  is  the  tendency  of  Ohristianity  to  general  idea  is  excitement  or  elevation ;  a 
bring  the  woild ;  which,  so  far  as  it  is  under  prophet  originally  was  one  who  stood  higher, 
the  guidance  of  the  gospel,  parts  first  with  and  hence  could  see  farther,  than  other  men; 
the  most  imperfect  of  its  educational  in-  and  a  true  prophet  was  one  who  had  been 
stmments,  in  discarding  the  priest,  and  raised  of  Ood  nearer  to  himself,  raised  into 
makes  every  one  his  own  priest,  under  the  a  loftier  region  and  a  purer  skjr;  where  he 
sole  'high -priest  of  our  profession*'  the  saw  man's  relations  to  his  Maker,  to  his 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Bev.  i  6.  Heb.  iiL  1).  kind,  to  the  present  and  to  the  ftiture,  in  a 
Bee  LnviTa.  light  which  partook  of  that  in  which  they 

PBIYILT  (L.),  'seereay,'  'in  darkness/  were  seen  by  the  high  and  holy  One,  with 

'unseen'  (Ps.  xi  2;  comp.  marg.).  whom  Oie  past  and  the  future  blend  together 

PBOFANE  (L.,  Esek.  xxv.  8),  'to  make  in  the  present.    The  root-meaning,  namely 

common,'  'defile'  (Oen.  xlix.  4),  'pollute'  elevation,  may  appear  under  different  modi- 

(Is.  xlviii.  11).  fications,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of 

PBOOENITOB  (L.),  a  'forefather'  (Oen.  individual  cases, 

xlix.  26).    The  words  are  rendered  by  Well-  Elevation,  in  the  foim  of  the  expression, 

beloved-^  gives  rise  to  verse,  in  which  very  much  of 

•May  the Uetringscf  thy fMher and thv mother  the  moral  and  religious  mstruction  of  the 

Be  he^ed  upon  the  bleuings  of  the  eternal  Old  Testament  is  conveyed.    Elevation  in 

o^<">Ataina.  regard  to  man's  relation  to  Ood,  gives  rise 

PBOONOSTICATOB  (L.  flrom  pro,  'be-  to  religions  wisdom;  in  regard  to  man's  re- 
fore,'  and  gnosoo,  'I  know'),  'one  that  makes  lation  to  his  feUow-man,  i^ves  rise  to  moral 
known  b^orehand'  (Isaii^  xlvii  18;  sea  admonition;  in  regard  to  the  theooratical 
marg.).  government,  gives  rise  to  patriotism  in  word 

PBOPHET  is  a  Oreek  term  in  English  and  in  action;  and  in  regard  to  time,  de- 
letters,  which  is  made  up  of  two  words,  sig-  scribes  the  inevitable  results  of  human 
nU^ring  'I  foretel.'  Though  Uie  idea  of  pre-  actions,  and  predicts  ftiture  events.  The 
diction  predominated  in  tiie  Oreek,  yet  the  union  of  these  qualities  constitutes  the  pro- 
word  is  there  not  seldom  employed  as  neariy  phet,  though  the  word  is  used  with  special 
equivalent  to  teacher  or  poet  Thns  Paul  reference  now  to  one,  and  now  to  another, 
(Titns  i.  12)  terms  the  Cretan  poet  Epime-  and  now  as  embracing  more  than  one  of 
nides  'a  prophet,'  evidently  implying  that  them.  These  distinctions  are  not  promi- 
he  was  a  teacher  of  morals  in  a  poetical  nently  brought  forward  in  the  Scriptures, 
form.  In  English,  the  sense  of  foretelling  &ou^  they  may  be  discovered  by  a  careful 
is  that  which  generally  prevails.  Tet  Jeremy  study  of  separate  passages.  The  poetical 
Taylor's  'Liberty  of  Prophesying'  (that  i^  form  in  which  the  prophets  spake,  is  obvi- 
teaohing  or  preadiing)  shows  that  the  wider  ous  to  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible 
import  la  not  unknown.  Of  this  signification  (Exod.  xv.  20.  Judg.  iv.  4.  Is.  vi.  1;  xxvii. 
a  clear  instance  is  found  in  the  following  2;  see  Post).  The  moral,  political,  and 
passage  ttom  Bacon's  '  Pacification  of  the  religious  elements  of  prophecy,  are  only  dif- 
Ohnxdi:'— 'The  exereise  ealled  prophesying  ferent  views  of  the  prophets'  devotemeut  to 
was  this :  that  the  ministers  withiii  a  pre-  Jehovah.    The  predicting  power  is  the  form 
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whloh  ia  ptrtloiikr  eases  that  telfgioiis  de.  soul,  either  measued  and  rh jifamleal  dfeHoOt 

Totement  took.  or  the  more  or  less  lofty  language  and  tinft> 

It  is  of  ehief  conse^enee  to  mark  the  geiy  of  the  eloquent  speaker, 
distinction  which  exists  between  the  reli-        The  faculty  of  foreseeing  was,  howerer* 

gions  element  of  prophecy  and  its  applioa-  an  essential  element  in  the  proj^etie  eh*- 

tion  in  ihe  foreteUlng  of  the  fdtnre,  becanse  raeter.    Henoe  assr  was  the  earlier  name 


the  fonner  in  some  eases  exists  apart  from  (I  Sam.  ix.  0).    This  fiumlty  involved  the 

the  latter,  though  the  latter  in  ordinary  ap*  power  of  painting  future  scenes  as  actual 

prehensions  absorbs  the  former,  and  every  realities;  for  instance,  when  Isaiah  describes 

prophecy  is  accounted  a  prediction.    The  the  Assyrian  army  as  if  before  his  eyes  (v. 

hundred  men  whom  Obadiah  hid  from  the  36—20),  and  the  distress  and  suifering  of 

fhry  of  Jeiebel  are  called  'prophets  of  Jehe-  the  vanquished  Moabites  (xv.  1—9).     In 

vah,'  not  beeaose  they  foretold  the  future,  the  same  way,  the  prophet  gives  a  poetical 

but  because,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  picture  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  (xxilL).     The 

polity,  they  aimed  to  improve  the  present  manner  of  this  style  is  to  be  ascribed  to 

(1  Kings  xviiL  4).    In  the  same  sense,  8a-  the  art  of  the  poet ;  but  the  substance  and 

muel  is  spoken  of  as  '  a  prophet  of  Jehovah'  reality,  the  knowledge  of  the  ftitnre  event, 

(i  Sam.  UL  20).   Abraham  also,  because  he  must  be  looked  for  in  some  higher  power 

stood  high  as  a  religious  man,  and  was  a  than  the  highest  of  mere  human  excite- 

sincere  worshipper  of  the  true  God  (Gtaiesis  ments.    Undoubtedly,  m  pure  and  elevated 

xiv.  19 ;  xviL  1,  2 ;  xxL  28),  to  whom,  as  to  religious  wisdom  in  beholding  eflbots  in  their 

his  trusted  friend,  Gk>d  made  known  his  will  causes,  and  nresaglng  the  fdture  ftom.  the 

(xv.  7  ;  xvii  1 ;  xvilL  10),  was  honoured  present,  may  lay  down,  with  much  truth  and 

with  die  name  of  prophet  (xx.  7).    We  thus  some  precision,  the  general  course  of  events 

understand  how  &e  term  prophet  was  used  likely  to  ensue  from  particular  jnnetores  of 

of  a  band  of  young  men  distinguished  for  ciroumstanees ;  and  hwpy  eoineidenees  maj 

high    endowments   as  religious   and   lyric  in  a  few  rare  cases  give  to  the  words  of  a 

poets,  or  at  least  as  trained  and  skilled  per-  poet,  an  orator,  or  a  preaeher,  the  appear- 

formers,  with  musical  accompaniments,  of  anoe  of  being  truly  prophetic    But  ul  this 

the  religions  poetry  of  others  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  falls  short  of  the  reality.    The  true  prophet 

0,10).    In  the  general  import  of  a  religious  not  only  predicts,  but  foresees  the  event; 

teacher,  comprising  all  the  departments  of  and  he  foresees  it,  not  in  consequence  of 

morals,  politics,  and  religion  (distinctions  possessing  any  unusual  sagacity,  but  because 

unknown,  as  such,  to  the  Hebrews),  Moses  his  mind  is  consciously  illumined  of  the  Di- 

is  designated  a  prophet  (Hos.  xii.  18),  repre-  vine  Spirit    This  certainly  is  the  daim  of 

sented  as  the  great  type  (Deut  xviiL  16, 18)  the  scnptural  prophets ;  snd  this  is  in  ftill 

and  the  unattained  ideal  of  the  character  implied  in  the  criteria  afforded  by  Moees 

(xxxiv.  10).    Henoe,  thou^  he  uttered  no  himself,  as  in  DeuL  xviii.  22,  where  the  oc- 

prediction,  John  the  Bap&t  is  caDed  '  the  cunenoe  of  the  predicted  event  is  made  the 

prophet  of  the  Hii^est,'  since,  as  entrusted  proof  of  a  prophet  authorised  to  speak  in 

with  a  divine  commission,  he  performed  Ood*s  name;  and  in  xlii.  8,  where  none  but 

God's  work  in  going  <  before  &e  fooe  of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  are  allowed  to  be  true 

Lord,  to  prepare  his  ways'  (Luke  L  76).  prophets,  even  if  what  theyforetel  actually 

This  signiAeation  was  oonunon  in  the  days  take  place.    That  prophecy  in  this,  its  hi^- 

of  our  Lord,  as  appears  ttom   the  words  est,  sense  existed  under  the  old  dispensatioii, 

being   applied  to   Jesus   as   denoting  *  a  cannot  be  questioned,  unless  the  credibility 

teacher  sent  fh>m  God'  (John  iv.  19;  vi.  of  its  records  is  wholly  denied;  and  then  the 

14b  Matt  xiii.  07.  Luke  vii.  16  ;  xxiv.  19 ;  exUtenee  and  preservation  of  these  records 

eomp.  2  Sam.  xiL  1—12).    Henee  in  the  would  be  a  greater  wonder  than  the  admis- 

New  Testament, 'the  gift  of  prophecy'  seems  aion  of  the  substantial  truth  of  their  oon- 

to  have  been,  the  ability  to  set  forth  the  tents.     Inconceivable  to  our  mind  is  the 

great  truths  of  religion  eloquently  and  origin  from  a  deception,  a  lie,  a  self-ddn- 
impressively— with  such  an  elevation  of  sion,  of  the  whole  circle  of  Biblical  pro- 
thought,  emotion,  and  diction,  as  should  phecy ;  in  which  are  found  specimens  of  a 
arouse,  convince,  and  convert  the  auditor.  Uteratnre  more  sublime,  and  no  less  natural. 
The  prophet  was  the  orator  of  the  primitive  than  any  in  existence.  Viewed  merely  as 
ehurui  (1  Cor.  xii  28,  29.  Ephes.  iv.  II).  literary  productions,  these  poems  attest  the 
Accordingly,  '  Judas  and  Silas,  Mug  prO'  genuineness  of  the  state  of  mind  which 
pftgti,  exhorted  the  brethren  and  strength-  gave  them  birth.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not 
ened  them'  (Acts  xv.  82;  comp.  Exod.  vii  need  to  look  for  the  corresponding  event; 
1).  If,  then,  we  regard  the  word  '  prophet '  and  at  this  time  of  day,  the  discovery  of  the 
in  its  inner  relations,  it  signifies  an  elevated  frilfilment  is  attended  with  difficulties  that 
religious  soul ;  if  in  its  outward  expression,  take  something  from  the  argument  oonsi- 
it  means  a  religious  teacher  employing,  in  dered  as  a  ground  of  appeal  to  popular  feel- 
aeeordance  wi&  his  high  religious  impulses,  ings  and  ordinary  states  of  mind.  The  pro- 
and  for  the  deliverance  of  the  burden  of  his    phecies — those  of  Isaiah  for  instance — bear. 
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like  tbe  heavens,  the  dear  signatures  of  the  they  spoke.'  Again,  he  says  on  Habakkuk, 
Divine  hand,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  pro-  '  The  prophet  nnderstands  what  he  says ;  he 
ductions  of  mere  human  skill,  still  less  of  does  not  speak  as  one  beside  himself,  nor, 
human  weakness  or  fraud.  A  comparison  like  insane  females,  ntter  a  sound  apart  from 
of  the  Biblical  prophecies  with  the  oracles  his  own  mind.'  Indeed,  Chrysostom  makes 
of  heathen  nations,  would  of  itself  suffice  to  the  retention  of  his  own  powers  by  the  pro- 
attest  the  divinity  of  the  former.  phet  the  very  thing  that  distinguishes  him 
The  operation  of  the  Divine  Mind  in  en-  from  the  diviner:  *It  is  characteristic  of  the 
lightening  his  prophets,  is  one  of  those  secret  diviner  to  be  in  ecstasy,  to  be  overpowered, 
things  which  belong  to  God  himself;  for  we  to  be  driven,  to  be  drawn,  to  be  hurried  away, 
dearly  attempt  what  is  Impossible,  and  go  like  one  who  is  insane ;  but  the  prophet  says 
beyond  our  sphere,  when  we  essay  to  de-  all  things  with  a  sound^  intelligent,  and  dis- 
scribe  the  manner  of  the  Divine  acts  (John  criminating  mind.' 

iii  8).  If  in  relation  to  physical  operations  The  rdation  in  which  the  prophet  stood 
the  how  is  hidden,  and  the  why  very  par-  to  Ood  receives  further  light  from  the  fact 
tially  made  known,  bow  futile  to  expect  that  that,  in  agreement  with  the  meaning  already 
we  can  set  forth  the  influence  of  God's  spirit  assigned,  the  name  denotes  a  speiJLer,  that 
with  man's,  when  even  we  know  very  little  of  is  one  who  speaks  for  another.  That  other 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind!  Theo-  may  be  a  human  being  of  higher  culture 
logy,  like  Science,  should  learn  to  content  (Exodus  viL  1 ;  comp.  10 — 14),  or  the  All* 
itself  wi^  the  study  of  effects.  And  by  its  wise  himself,  who  is  constanQy  represented 
effects  does  the  Spirit  of  God  manifest  the  as  employing  his  prophets  to  declare  his 
fact  of  its  operation  on  the  mind  of  the  pro-  wilL  Hence  the  intimate  connection  which 
phets,  having  made  them  the  highest  and  is  found  to  have  existed  between  Jehovah 
noblest  school  of  popular  rdigious  teachers  and  his  prophetic  messengers  (Hagg.  i.  18), 
that  ever  laboured  for  human  good:  for,  inde-  as  weU  as  tbe  constancy  with  which  they 
pendently  of  their  strictly  religious  instruo-  view  all  things  in  their  relations  to  his 
tions  and  predicting  power;  their  pure  pa-  power,  will,  ordinations,  and  purposes.  In 
triotism,  their  disinterestedness,  their  untir-  accordance  with  this  view,  a  prophet  is  desig- 
ing  self-devotement,  their  patience  in  suffer-  nated  by  a  word  which  signifies  interpreter 
ing,  distinguish  them  as  a  peculiar  class,  and  (Is.  xliii.  27),  and  is  termed '  a  spiritual  man* 
make  them  worthy  of  high  and  unceasing  (Hosea  iz.  7),  and  '  man  of  God'  (1  Sam«  iL 
honour.  These  topics  of  praise,  however,  27),  whose  business  is  to  be  '  a  watchman' 
would  lose  their  force  had  the  influence  of  for  God  on  the  earth  (Ezekiel  iii.  17),  and, 
the  mind  of  God  on  their  minds  been  of  so  conformably  to  what  he  there  beholds,  to 
overpowering  a  kind  as  to  supersede  the  announce  *  the  word  of  the  Lord ;'  whence  it 
natural  action  of  their  own  powers.  If  the  is  that  we  so  often  find  prefixed  to  a  pro- 
words  in  2  Peter  i.  21  may  be  accounted  of  phecy  the  emphatic  words,  *  Thus  suth  Jeho- 
apostolic  origin,  we  have  in  them  an  evi-  vah' (Jer.  xlvii.  2;  comp.  EBek.zxviii.2,&c.). 
dence  that  prophecy  came  by  the  will  of.  There  is  one  fact  which  puts  the  Hebrew 
not  man,  but  God,  whose  will  must,  there-  prophecies  into  a  dass  of  their  own.  Heathen 
fore,  have  directed  that  of  the  prophets ;  so  oracles  and  other  pretended  disclosures  of 
that  in  consequence  of  this  operation  on  hidden  things,  had  their  origin  in  the  intense 
their  will,  they  '  spake  as  moved,'  rather  as  desire  of  the  human  soul  to  penetrate  through 
borne  along,  by  like  Holy  Spirit,  who,  pro-  the  veil  which  conceals  the  unknown  and  the 
fiting  by  the  various  naturd  endowments —  ftiture  from  human  sight.  But  fho  prophe- 
his  own  gifts — ^wrought  '  dl  things  in  all,'  eies  of  the  Bible  were  devdoped  as  a  regular 
for  the  furtherance  of  divine  truth  (1  Cor.  part  of  a  specid  dispensation  of  Providence. 
xiL).  Hence  each  one's  individudity  was  Springing  from  a  practiod  aim,  and  having 
not  only  preserved,  but  employed  and  de-  a  practical  character,  they  formed  an  essen- 
vated.  Facts  bear  here  an  unmlstakeable  tid  part  in  the  great  disciplinary  means  by 
testimony,  for  every  prophet  has  his  own  which  the  mono&eistio  education  of  the 
manner  as  well  as  his  own  subject  (see  chosen  people  was  oondnoted ;  nor  did  they 
Gregory's  Translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  terminate  till  their  purpose  was  accomplished 
Prelections).  Accordingly,  we  assent  to  the  in  the  firm  establishment,  in  the  Jewish 
following  opinions  of  ancient  Christian  fa-  mind,  of  the  practicd  recognition  of  Jeho- 
there.  Epiphanius  says,  'Whatever  the  pro-  vah  as  the  only  God.  Hence,  while  divinsr 
phets  spoke,  they  uttered  after  they  had  sur-  tion  sprsng  from  human  ignorance  in  con- 
veyed their  matter  with  the  eye  of  their  junction  with  human  passions,  prophecy  was 
undentanding.'  In  a  similar  manner,  Je-  given  of  God  in  condderation  for  the  wants 
lome,  in  his  prefsce  to  Isaiah :  *  Not  as  of  his  sinful  creatures,  being  specially  de- 
Montanus,  with  some  mad  women,  dreams,  signed  and  fitted  to  work  on  the  hearts  of 
did  the  prophets  speak  in  ecstasy,  so  as  not  the  Israelites  and  others,  by  the  threatenings 
to  know  what  they  sdd,  snd  while  they  were  and  promises,  the  pictures  of  good  and  ill, 
instructing  others,  to  remain  in  ignorance  and  die  high  mord  and  religious  tone  which 
themsdves ;  but  they  undentood  that  which  oonstitate  its  essence. 
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The  histoiy  of  Hebrair  ptopheej,  u  it  is  A.  C,  in  whfoh  the  proplMts  htm  chiefly 

found  in  the  i*ored  bookf,  if  ecantjr  end  to  do  with  the  Aasyriiua  empire.    IIL  The 

defeotire;  aflbnUng  in  ite  scattered  elements  Chald«sn  or  Babylonian  era,  from  eir,  700 

a  proof  that  the  reality  was  something  great  —580  A.  0.    The  older  prophets  of  this  pe- 

and  noble,  and  giving,  in  its  actaal  condition,  riod  announce  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  king- 

a  warning  to  those  who  require  in  Ood's  dom  by  the  power  of  the  Babylonians ;  the 

dealings  with  man  an  abstract  perfection,  younger  declare  the  overthrow  of  the  hostile 

the  ofbpring  of  their  own  desires.    It  is  our  power,  and  the  restoration  of  the  people  of 

duty  to  receive  with  devout  thaakftilness  the  IsraeL    IV.  The  post^ziUan  era,  from  636 

Bible  as  €k>d  has  left  it,  and,  learning  tnm  —400  A.  C,  in  which  the  prophets  laboured 

its  contents  all  that  we  can,  to  avoid  theories  fbr  the  restitution  and  establishment  of  the 

which,  arising  from  human  presumptions,  theocratieal  eonstitntian.    If  we  look  a  litde 

cannot  fail  to  lead  into  error,  while  they  wear  more  eloeely  into  these  eras,  we  find  some 

the  ^psaranoe  of  an  attempt  to  dictate  what  ISMts  which    must  receive  a  brief  notice, 

is  best  to  the  All-wise.    The  oflloe  of  dieo-  Samuel  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  founder 

logy  is  not  to  construct  theories,  but  to  in-  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets — ^institntions 

terpret  the  will  of  Ood  as  made  known  in  in  which  the  young  were  educated  and  pre- 

the  Bible.  pared  for  the  sacred  office;  but  o^artieulars 

Prophecy,  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  may  respecting  which  very  little  is  known,  only 
be  considered  in  two  periods.  During  the  the  number  of  scholars  appears  to  have  been 
first,  oral  communications  predominated.  In  eonslderable  (1  Bam.  six.  20;  eomp.  z.  0,  0. 
the  seoond,  writing  was  ordinarily  employed.  2  Kings  ii.  8 ;  iv.  88).  There  is  no  satis- 
The  first  period,  from  Abraham  to  Jonah  factoiy  evidence  to  show  that  these  schools 
(eir,  2000—800  A.  0.),  may  be  subdivided  were  continued  in  the  later  eras,  when  only 
into  two  parts ;  the  first  (from  AlMrsham  to  8a-  inspired  individuals  appear, 
muel,  eir.  2000 — 1100  A.  C),  comprises  men  During  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ju- 
with  whom,  being  patriarchs,  priests,  or  dah  and  Israel,  the  latter  both  needed  and  pos- 
princes,  the  prophetic  was  only  one  fbatnre  sessed  a  greater  number  of  prophets  than  the 
in  their  character ;  the  second  (flrom  Samuel  former;  in  both,  however,  &ese  men  of  God, 
to  Jonah,  eir.  I  lOO— 800  A.  0.),  exhibits  the  as  the  centre  of  pure  religion  and  true  patriot- 
ftall  prophetic  office  as  held  by  men  whose  ism,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  party, 
entire  lives  were  devoted  to  the  work.  The  In  following  years,  the  prophets,  though 
second  period  has,  according  to  the  greater  acting  separately,  exerted  an  influence  no 
or  less  value  of  its  productions,  been  divided  less  great  than  beneficial.  If  we  compare 
into  three  eras — the  golden,  the  silver,  and  Ac  more  and  the  less  remote  periods  toge- 
the  braxen  age.  On  the  earlier  times  we  tber,  we  iind  a  change  in  the  relation  which 
shall  not  delay,  as  the  scriptural  notices  are  they  bore  to  Uie  priesthood  as  well  as  to  die 
rare.  The  important  facts  begin  with  Sa-  monarehy;  for  at  first  they  worked  harmo- 
muel,  who  is  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  niously  with  both  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
series  (Acts  iil.  24),  and  from  whom  {Hr.  Divine  will,  but  when  the  hereditary  powers 
1100  A.  0.)  down  to  Malachi  (ctr.400  A.G.)»  had  become  corrupt,  the  prophets  assumed 
that  is  during  some  seven  centnriee,  diere  the  ftmetions,  and  nobly  performed  the  du- 
was  a  regular  succession  of  prophets,  who  ties,  of  moral,  politicid,  and  religions  re- 
are  thus  seen  to  extend  over  the  period  erf  farmers. 

the  monarchy,  to  iHiose  power  and  misdeeds  In  the  Assyrian  period,  the  spirit  of  pro- 

they  oflbred  a  most  desirable  and  potent  phecy  is  earnest,  powerftil,  manly,  and  noble ; 

check.    In  this  *  building  of  God,'  Malaehi  finding  its  utterance  in  a  style  distinguished 

is  generslly  accounted  to  be  the  last  stone,  alike  for  purity,  force,  and  grandeur,  in  i^ch 

Hence  he  has  been  tormed  <  the  seal  of  the  only  the  more  lofky  figures  of  speech  are 

prophets.'    After  him  appeared  no  other  till  found,  and  the  genuine  Hebrew  taste  is  pre- 

the  time  of  John,  to  whom  the  term  is  loosely  sented  unmixed  with  inferior  elements.    In 

applied,  and  Jesus,  who  is  thefar  ardietype  the  Chaldsian  era,  when  national  misfor- 

and  prince.    The  voice  of  strictly  Hebrew  tune  depressed  and  enfeebled  the  mind,  and 

prophecy,  therefore,  became  silent  soon  after  foreign  influences  depraved  the  expresatoa 

the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel ;  of  its  thoughts,  we  find  boldness  without 

for  though  in  the  lfaoeiiA>ean  era  a  genuine  corresponding  strength,  imitation  which  bof^ 

religious  and  natiiinsi  spirit  was  developed,  rows  but  cannot  improve,  and  a  ^eoies  of 

no  prophet  appeared,  and  the  theoeratical  imagery  in  which  the  extriordinaiy  and  the 

government  degenerated  into  a  hierarehy.  grotesque  in  visions,  symbols,  and  allegoiies. 

In  the  long  period  of  700  years  we  see  the  nesrly  supersede  tiie  sublime  simplicity  of 

prophetical  systsm  arise,  flourish,  and  de-  the  i^  dassie  writers.    In  the  post-exSiiatt 

eline.    For  practical  purposes,  this  period  is  age,  you  look  in  vain  for  the  beauty  and 

best  divided  into  four  eras:— I.  The  older  foree  of  the  earlier  writen,  though  Zecha- 

era,  from  eir.  1100  to  800  A.  0.,  of  which  rlah  is  distinguished  for  Messianic  prophe« 

only  the  historical  books  supply  information,  cies,  and  there  is  sometimes  found  hi  MaU. 

n.  The  Assyrian  era,  from  eir.  800  to  700  ehl  a  true  poetio  iMiing.    See  Isaiih. 
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PROPOBTION  qL.)  lepnMnts,  in  Bom.  animals  (Ib.  zzx.  Si).  IhJobTL5,iheoiigl- 

xil.  6,  the  Greek  analogia  (Engiiah  ana-  nal  is  given  aa  <  fbdder/ and  in  xzir.  6/ eon.' 

logy),  '  xelationship/  here  perhaps  of  de-  FBO VERBS  (L.  jtrooerMa,  <  proTerba/  in 

gree,  'according  to  the  amount  of  faith'  Hebrew,  maiA«iifi»;  that  is,  aeoording  to  Gese* 

(oomp.  8). nins,  'resemblancea'  or  '  eomparisona,'  and 

PBOSELTTE  (O.  <in-comer')»  tk  Greek  hence  short,  pointed  sayings,  which  in  the 

term  in  English  letters,  which  points  to  a  East  generally  contain  oomparisoas)  is  Oia 

period  when,  in  agreement  with  the  worda  titleof  a  poetical  book  of  the  Old  Testament 

of  prophecy,  the  Gentiles  began  to  seek  ascribed  to  *  Solomon,  the  son  of  DsTid,  king 

access  to  ths  Jewish  church.     Proselytes  of  Israel,'  who  haa  always  been  oelebrated 

were  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Cluis-  for  his  wisdom,  and  to  who«n,  in  eonseqaenoe, 

tianity  foond  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  world  may  hare  been  refarcd  writings  thaf  pro- 

(Acta  iL  10 ;  vi  6 ;  ziiL  48),  aa  a  natural  ceeded  from  the  pens  of  othen.    The  way, 

growth  of  preparations  made  and  seed  sown  however,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 

for  many  centuries  before.    As,  however,  Jn-  tuns  (1  Kings  iv.  82,  88;  z.  Matt  ziL  43) 

daism  acquired  more  of  a  dogmatic  and  soho-  is  such,  and  sveh  is  his  lepntatimi,  Uiat  we 

laetic  character,  and  came  more  ezdosively  cannot  well  do  otharwise  than  admit  fliat  he 

under  sacerdotal  sway,   proselyting  ellorts  must  have  produced  compositions  of  distin- 

were  more  numerous,  energetic^  imd  sue-  gniahed  merit  and  laating  ftoie.    Nor,  la 

oessful.  general,  is  there  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  any 

The   Jewish  zealots  were  notorious  for  thing  which  ia  incompatible  with  tiie  belief 

their  inordinate  zeal.    '  Ye  compass  sea  and  that  Solomon'a  hand  waa  largely  concerned 

land,'  was  the  Saviouz'a  reproach,  '  to  make  in  the  fabrioatioQ  of  these  apothegma,  or 

one  proselyte '  (Matt  zziii  16).    Their  ill-  abort  pithy  aayings.     Before,  however,  we 

fame  reached  the  capital  of  the  world.  Horace  can  attempt  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 

saya,  '  Like  Jewa,  we  will  compel  thee  to  authorship  of  this  woik  is  due  to  Solomon, 

come  over  to  our  sect'  (Sat  L  4,  X4d).  we  must  form  an  idea  of  ita  contenta. 

A  special  preparation  waa  requisite  before  The  book  ia  thorongfaly  andent  and  ori- 

persons  not  of  Hebrew  blood  oould  be  re-  ental  in  ita  snlject  and  atyle.    These  in 

ceived  into  the  Jewish  church.    Every  one  general  exhibit  that  ethical  and  religions 

who  contemplated  the  change  was  first  ques-  tone,  and  thaA  asntentious  msnner,  which 

tioned  as  to  his  motives.  If  he  gave  a  aatia-  we  meet  with  in  die  oldest  literatures,  espe- 

factory  answer,  he  received  instructions  in  oially  in  the  East    The  great  problem  how 

the  Mosaic  fiaith.    Thia  was  followed  by  a  to  live  wisely,  foreed  itself  on  the  attention 

aolenm  declaration  on  hia  part  that  he  re-  of  men  aa  soon  as  dieir  thoughts  began  to 

ceived  the  new  doctrine,  and  would  remain  rise  above  the  mere  objeots  of  aenae.    The 

conatant  in  its  observanoe.     Hia  reeeption  problem  waa  diAeolt  aa  well  as  important 

was  solemnised  by  circumcision,  bi^tism,  A  general  and  lively  interest  gvew  np  around 

and  the  offering  of  aacrifloe.    Thna  received,  it    Many  mhida  bnaled  themselves  sponta- 

the  proselyte  waa  regarded  as  bom  again,  nsoualy  with  ita  solution.    Eaeh  one  finding 

The  natural  bonda  between  him  and  his  re-  li|^t  in  the  counsels  of  his  own  ezperienee, 

latives  were  now  broken.    As  a  Jew,  he  had  threw  out  sayinga  embodying  wisdom  in  a  fnw 

a  right  to  participate  in  all  Hebrew  privi-  pointed  woids,  irtkich,  jnereing  (like  arrows, 

leges ;  though  Jews  by  birth  regarded  prose-  hence  Homer's  'wingea  words')  the  minds  of 

lytes  with  some  degree  of  Jeslonsy,  and  gave  others,  remained  ttMTs,  and  became  a  centra 

a  preference  to  their  own  kindred.    Oomp.  axoimd  wfaioh  other  abort  poetic  aentences 

Acta  xlii  48.  were  gathend.    In  the  eonrse  of  time,  these 

Proselytes  were  of  two  kinds.  He  who  gnomes,  opinions,  or  sentences,  were  collected 
merely  undertook  to  honour  the  true  God  together,  producing,  in  each  ease,  a  tnasury 
and  observe  the  Noachian  law,  waa  called  of  wise  thooghts  like  our*  Book  (^Broverbs.* 
G«rMptoic^6, 'a  proselyte  of  the  gate,'afo-  Henee  such  ooUectlons  are  obviously  the 
reigner  allowed  to  dwell  among  (ao  the  Greek  product  of  the  inteUeet  in  reflecting  on  man's 
paroihn  meana)  Hebrews,  and  to  have  aoeesa,  moral  relatione  and  interests.  They  held  the 
on  days  of  pnUio  worship,  to  the  outer  eoort  place  of  on?  treatises  on  moral  philosophy, 
of  the  tsmpls,  hence  celled  *  the  court  of  the  They  taught  In  a  word  what  Is  now  taught 
Gentiles'  (eomp.  Bev.  xL  3).  He  who  was  in  a  disquisition.  They  to  a  great  extent 
circumcised  and  observed  the  laws  of  Moses,  performed  the  Amotions  of  our  press  and 
was  named  Genepfcdsfc,  *  a  proselyte  of  righto-  our  pulpit  At  first,  they  pasaed  from  mouth 
ousness,'  but  did  not  cease  to  be  regssded  to  month.  Then  existing  In  a  few  mann- 
as a  foreigner,  for  all  were  such  who  sprang  scripte,  they  wera  drawn  forth  and  put  in 
not  from  the  h>ins  of  Abraham.  In  Ephea.  droulation  by  men  who,  sitting  in  the  gate, 
it  19,  this  distinction,  with  others  of  a  simi-  in  the  market-place,  or  by  the  winr-aide,  fn- 
lar  character,  the  i^stls  stales  has  oome  to  structed  the  people  as  they  paased,  aod  bo- 
an  end.  camo  in  eaeli  ease  the  centre  of  a  lively 

PBOYENDER  (L.  premdtn,  'to  provide,' or  interast  and  Che  sonroe  of  a  desirable  infln- 

imn)€Hir$),  that  which  is  provided  (food)  for  enee.    Among  the  Greek,  the  elegiac  distieh 
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■erred    for  the  invettment  of  ezpieseiTe,  books,  this  work  has  one  very  high  merit  in 

striking,  dsrk,  pithy,  concise,  and  senten-  the jpredominanoe  in  which  it  pUoes  the  idem 

tions  thoughts,  snch  as  fell  firom  the  lips  or  of  God  as  the  sole  fountain  of  truth,  law,  and 

pen  of  Soton,  Theognis,  Simonides,  Phocy-  obligation,  and  that  apart  from  any  of  Oiose 

lides,  and  Pythagoras.   In  the  remote  Nordi,  philosophical  conceits  or  mythological  de- 

we  find  Odin's  moral  axioms ;  among  the  oraTations  which  disfigure  idl  other  sacred 

Indians  and  Chinese,  numerous  proverbs,  books,  and  prsTent  them  from  ever  obtaining 

The  Arabs  have  their  Lockmann,  the  Per^  the  reverence  of  the  human  mind  at  large, 

sians  their  Sheikh  Attar  and  Sadi,  the  He-  If  the  religion  of  Moses,  in  its  offspring  Uie 

brews  their  Solomon  and  Siraoides.  gospel,  cannot  beeome  uniTcrsal,  no  other 

With  the  last-mentioned  nation,  these  say-  known  system  has  any  chance  of  gaining 

ings  of  the  wise  took  a  more  decidedly  religious  such  an  empire. 

eharacter  than  they  bore  in  any  other  land.  The  religious  character  of  *  the  Book  of 
Ood  is  the  souroe  of  all  true  wisdom.  This,  Proverbs '  is  prominently  exhibited  in  its 
which  tons  is  a  universal  truth,  was  in  ancient  commencement  (i.  7):  'The  fear  of  Jeho- 
times  reeognised  more  among  Eastern  than  vah '  (religion  or  piety)  '  is  the  beginning 
Western  nations,  and  most  of  all  among  the  of  knowledge.'  This  golden  truth  is  the 
descendants  of  '  faithAil  Abraham.'  As,  with  great  burden  of  the  book.  It  stsnds  part  of 
the  latter,  the  Creator  gave  all  real  happi-  a  brief  introduction  (i  1 — ^9),  which,  with 
ness,  so  he  dispensed  all  pure  light  But  the  less  brevity,  states  whAt  the  reader  has  he- 
sources  of  that  light  and  happiness  were  fore  him ;  and  at  the  end,  assuming  the  tone 
laid  open  in  <  the  law/  or  the  religious  polity  of  a  parent,  exhorts  him  to  love  and  pursue 
of  Moses.  Hence  the  moral  philosophy  of  religious  truth  as  not  only  highly  nseftil,  but 
the  Hebrews  was  necessarily  of  a  religious  pre-eminently  ornamental.  Wiih  the  tenth 
and  theocratic  character.  Assuming  the  at-  verse  begins  (1)  the  first  and  chief  coUeo- 
tributes  of  a  revelation  Justified  in  human  tion  of  maxims,  which  extends  to  xxii.  16. 
experienee,  it  spoke  in  a  tone  of  authority.  Next  follows  (2)  a  less  collection,  xxii.  17 — 
finding  its  chief  Amotion  in  express  and  xxiv.  22.  A  few  proverbs  (8)  ensue,  xxiv. 
positive  declarations  rather  than  in  argu-  28 — 84^  Then  comes  (4)  a  more  ample 
ments,  and  aiming  to  impress  and  control  gathering  of  wise  words,  xxv. — xxix.  This 
more  than  to  convince.  Henoe,  too,  all  vir-  body  of  didactic  poetry  concludes  with  three 
tue  was  found  in  oompllanee  with  the  Divine  short  appendices :  a  (xxx.)  has  for  its  title. 
Will,  whose  word  was  light,  and  whose  be-  *  The  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakdi,  the 
bests  were  law;  and  accordingly,  the  earthly  praphsey,*  and  is  addressed  to  Ithiel  and 
sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  code  became  the  Ueal  (these  are  names  of  persons  unknown); 
motives  propounded  in  this  religious  philo-  6  (xxxi.  I — ^0)  contains  'The  words  of  king 
sophy.  If  these  sanctions  in  themselves  Lemuel  (unknown),  the  prophecy  that  his 
were  not  so  elevated  as  are  those  of  the  New  mother  taught  him.'  In  e  (xxxi  9—81)  we 
Testament,  they  were  not  heightened  by  find  a  striking  and  beautiftd  picture  of  an 
being  immediately  drawn  from  the  less  pure  oriental  housewife. 

streams  of  a  derivative  form  of  Mosaism,        In  character  these  portions  are  somewhat 

nor  by  passing  through  the  court  of  an  aibi-  various.    The  proverbs  of  the  first  collection 

trary  and  luxurious  monarch.    The  mind  of  are  in  thought  and  expression  distinguished 

that  monarch  may,  however,  be  traced   in  for  simplicity  and  nature;  also  for  the  regn- 

fsatures  of  a  less  worthy  character,  which,  larity  of  the  pwallelisms  (see  Poits),  and 

while  ihey  attest  the  pen  of  Solomon,  require  for  die  deep  moral  and  religious  feeling  in 

modification  when  implied  to  the  high  pur-  which  their  roots  lie.     Their  arrangement 

poses  of  the  Christian  life.    And  here  we  find  appears  to  have  for  the  most  part  been  acci- 

an  illustration  of  a  position  more  than  onoe  dentaL  The  second  portion  maybe  regarded 

set  forth  in  this  work,  namely,  that  the  au-  as  an  addition  to  the  former.    In  it  there  is 

thorship  of  a  literaiy  production  is  to  us  of  a  greater  abundance  of  words  and  less  regn- 

less  consequence  than  its  intrinsie  merits,  larity  of  structure.    It  is  separated  from  the 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  qualities  Just  re-  ensi:dng  part  by  sayings  fliat  are  thus  intro- 

ferred  to  prove  '  the  Book  of  Proverbs '  to  duced — *  These  also  are  of  or  for  the  wise.' 

have  in  the  main  proceeded  firom  the  pen  of  The  fourth  collection  is  declared  to  be  '  also 

Solomon;  would  it  not  be  better  to  possess  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  die  men  of 

a  less  imperfect  work,  even  though  it  were  Hezekish,  king  of  Judah,  copied  out'  These 

anonymous  ?    To  the  wise  scholar,  wisdom  are  distinguished  from  the  simple  snd  popu- 

is  acceptable  wherever  found,  and  whatever  lar  qualities  of  part  the  first,  as  well  as  from 

its  accompaniments ;  though  there  are  cases  the  instructive  tone  of  parts  two  and  three ; 

in  which  the  question  of  authorship  mate-  being  more  artificial,  the  fhiit  of  effort  and 

rially  affects  the  question  of  authority  and  reflection  rather  than  observation  and  per- 

trustworthiness.    While,  however,  sentences  sonal  experienee,  and  displaying  a  speeies 

occur  in  the  woik  under  consideration  which  of  wit  which  is  akin  to  the  riddle, 
indicate  a  standard  lower  than  that  of  the        In  regwd  to  the  author  of  the  first  oollee- 

Christian,  yet,  like  all  the  other  canonical  tion,  we  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  ex- 
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presaly  aseribed  to  Solomon.  The  wSttene  or,  aeeording  to  otfaen,  '  a  moBleal  inatra- 
•llegations  that  it  oontaina  historical  alia-  ment')  is  a  Dame  giTon  to  a  ooUeotioii,  the 
fiions,  or  yerbal  peculiarities,  which  are  irre-  Psalter,  of  odes,  in  Hebrew  $hirim,mitm4frimf 
concileable  with  the  age  of  Solomon,  cannot  or  songs  of  praise,  tehiUinif  which  were  ori* 
be  adequately  sustained.  Nor  has  there  been  ginally  sung  to  the  lyre  (hence  called  *  lyrioT), 
adduced  any  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  or  in  a  fuiu  musical  band  in  the  temple- 
refuse  to  Solomon  the  honour  of  being  its  worship  at  Jerusalem,  for  whieh  the  oollec- 
author.  It  is  a  different  question  whether  tion  appears  to  haye  been  gradually  formed, 
the  other  portions  proceeded  fh>m  his  pen.  and  from  which  it  passed  into  the  public 
Critics  who  unhesitatingly  ascribe  to  him  the  senrices  of  the  Christian  church.  The  work 
first  and  chief  eoUectiou,  do  not  recognise  of  collecting  the  Psalms  is  commonly  ascribed 
his  hand  in  the  introduction ;  but  they  fail  to  Ezra.  Certainly,  it  could  not  have  been 
in  substantiating  their  opinion.  If  we  allow  completed  till  after  the  Babylonish  captiyity. 
that  the  two  snooeeding  portions  may  be  So-  At  a  yery  early  period,  the  book  was  diyided 
lemon's,  we  find  more  reason  for  doubt  when  by  the  Jews  into  fiye  portions:  a,  Ps.  i.— 
we  come  to  the  fourth  part,  or  second  chief  xli. ;  6,  xlii. — ^Ixxii. ;  c,  Ixzili. — ^Izxziz. ;  each 
collection ;  for  as  these,  which  are  said  to  of  these  concludes  with  the  words  *  Amen  and 
haye  been  gathered  into  one  in  the  court  of  Amen;'  d,  xc— cri.;  this  portion  concludes 
Hezekiah,  had  been  up  to  his  time  excluded  with  '  Amen,  Halleliqab,'  *  Praise  ye  the 
from  the  recognised  collection  of  Solomon's  Lord ;'  «,  erii. — d.  concludes  with  *  Halle- 
proyerbs,  they  could  not  at  first  have  been  lujah.'  Ewald  diyides  the  Psalter  into  three 
free  firom  suspicion ;  though  when  appended  parts,  each  of  which  he  considers  to  haye 
to  the  temple  copy  by  *  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  originally  been  an  independent  collection, 
king  of  Judah,'  thej  must  have  already  been  According  to  the  present  arrangement,  these 
old  and  in  general  circulation.  Within  the  three  are — e,  Ps.  L — ^zli. ;  6,  xlii. — ^Ixxxix. ; 
three  centuries,  howcTer,  which  intervened  c,  xc.—- cl.  The  first  he  holds  to  be  the  most, 
between  the  two  monarohs,  there  was  room  the  last  the  least  ancient  A  strict  chro- 
enough  for  the  operation  of  corrupt  agencies,  nological  arrangement,  howeyer,  cannot  be 

Not  remote  ilrom  the  fiust,  probably,  is  the  maintained ;  and  if  the  actual  arrangement^ 
opinion  that  in  this  work  we  haye  die  great  which  does  not  rest  on  satisfactory  grounds, 
collection  of  national  proverbs.  Many  of  is  to  be  set  aside,  there  is  reason  for  giving 
these  sententious  sayings  may  have  been  in  preference  to  one  Ibnnded  on  the  nature  of 
existence  among  the  Hebrews  before  Solo-  the  subject-matter.  Here,  however,  a  closer 
mon ;  of  others  he  was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  inspection  shows  that  one  topic  so  much 
the  term,  the  author ;  others,  again,  appear  runs  into  another  as  to  leave  few  clear  prin- 
to  have  originated  after  his  day.  Some  that  ciples  of  distinction,  and  afford  still  fewer 
Solomon  did  not  devise,  he  may  have  col-  definite  and  irrefragable  results.  The  best 
lected,  improved,  and  sanctioned.  To  the  course  for  the  student  to  take  is,  by  means 
authority  of  the  Jewish  church  must  we  in  of  a  minute  and  exaet  acquaintance  with 
general  refer  the  book  in  the  condition  in  Hebrew  history,  compared  with  historical 
which  it  now  appears,  and  in  which,  beyond  and  verbal  intimations  in  the  compositions 
a  doubt,  it  existed  long  before  the  advent  of  themselves,  to  determine,  so  far  as  he  maybe 
Christ  There  is,  therefore,  no  risk  in  as-  able,  the  specific  aim,  authorship,  and  date 
serting  that  in  it  we  find  the  time-honoured  of  each  particular  psalm.  In  one  respect, 
thoughts  of  Hebrew  wisdom,  and  may  hence  indeed,  idl  these  compositions  agree — ^they 
learn  to  what  moral  developments  in  theory  are  religious  poems,  facing  either  spontane- 
and  practice  the  Mosaic  institute  led,  in  the  ous  outpourings  of  devout  emotion,  or  utter- 
hands  of  distinguished  men  of  the  ordinary  ances  of  a  pious  wish  to  oommunieate  reli- 
dass.  Viewed  in  this  light,  and  compared  gious  instruction.  Seen  in  this  light,  the 
with  productions  similar  in  age  and  kind,  Psalter  is  the  Hebrew  liturgy,  the  great  na- 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  with  many  precepts  in  tional  hymn  and  prayer-book  of  the  Israel- 
it  that  Christians  must  not  honour  in  actual  ites,  employed  first  in  the  temple  and  then 
observance,  takes  the  highest  position,  and  the  synagogue,  all  of  it  for  above  two,  and 
under  any  circumstances  will,  by  impar-  some  portions  during  three  thousand  years, 
tial  judges,  be  allowed  to  have  conduced  in  in  most  suitably  commemorating  the  high 
no  small  degree  to  stimulate  thought,  aug-  praises  of  Almighty  God. 
ment  knowledge,  and  foster  piety.  See  £o-  The  number  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew 
CLB8IA8TES,  PAKABLX,  PovTs,  SoLOMOH.  sud  thc  English,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty ; 

PBOYOCATION  (L.  pro,  *  forward,'  and  but  in  the  Septuagint  is  found  another,  of 

voeo,  *I  call'),  *that  which  calls  a  person  seven  verses,  celebrating,  as  by  David  him- 

forth'  or  forward;  as  an  insult  or  ehallenge;  self,  that  hero's  elevation  from  the  sheep- 

alao  wounded  feelings,  'wrath'  (Dent  xxxii.  fold,  and  his  eonfliet  with  Ooliah.    There  is 

27),  *  grief  (I  Sam.  i.  16).  in  different  copies  of  the  Psslms  some  diver- 

PSALMS  (from  the  Greek  jntUmot,  em-  sity  in  the  arrangement    What  with  us  is 

ployed  in  the    Alexandrine  version   as   a  the  tenth  Psalm,  is  in  the  Vulgate,  the  Latin 

translation  of  the  Hebrew  mimor,  <  a  song,'  Bible  of  the  Catholic  Church,  callea  *  the  tenth 
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MMfdlng  to  Um  Hebrews'     Onr  «l0TeDth  the  Chief  Mntieten  on  Negmoth.'    The  torn 

•tande  there  as  a  aeoond  tenth.    Hence  one  fint  wocdi  are  fMiad  pudSzed  to  llftf-tfane 

Paalm  ia  lost  from  the  number.    Thia  eon-  Paalma.  They  aeem  to  denote  that  the  eonga 

tinnea  till  Pa.  czUi.  in  the  Engiiah  veruon.  were  eonaigned  tor  peifoimance  to  the  reeog- 

Oor  Pa.  exir.  and  exv.  an  in  the  Vulgate  nlaed  pteaidenta  of  the  tomple  choir.    Negi- 

pot  into  one.    Thia  oeeaaiona  another  loea.  aoth  ia  peifaapa  a  general  term  for  aU  kinda 


What  in  the  Latin  ia  out.,  ia  in  the  Engiiah  of  atriaged  inatmmenta;  eomp.  liv.  It. 

esvL    Bat  ita  czIt.  (which  variea  from  oora  In  the  heading  of  ▼.  we  flad,  beaidea  wlial 

in  the  Teraea  and  worda)  ia  divided  iato  twa  haa  beea  already  explained,   theae  tenna, 

Aeeordinglyt  oor  exvit  ataada  ia  the  Latia  '  npoa  Nehiloth.'    The  latter  word  haa  been 

aa  CM:fLt  our  exriii.  aa  exiz.«  aad  ao  forward  by  aome  tnaalated  'date/  oa  the  groond 

tall  we  oome  to  our  exlviL,  which  ia  the  Latin  that  the  ode  waa  to  be  aeeompaaied  by  that 

is  divided  iato  two.     Oae  Paalm  ia  thna  iaatniment  (iL  ftA8).  Otiiera  regard  the  tanaa 

gained  to  the  aamber,  which  ia  the  Latia  aa  beiag  a  dimetioa  regaidiag  the  (me  or 

aad  Eagliidi  aow  remaias  the  aame  to  the  melody.    Othera,  again,  preCsr  eonaidetiag 

and.    What  haa  aow  been  aaid  of  the  Vul-  them  aa  indioatife  of  the  aal»|eet  treated  of 


gate  ia  tme  alao  of  the  Beptnagint,  whieh  in  the  Paalm,  translating  '  the 

ahows  that  the  former  is  translated  from  or  *  the  lot,'  ainee  the  compoaitaon  apeaka  of 

the  latter,  aad  not  from  the  Hebrew.  the  direrae  eonditiona  of  the  good  and  the 

The  name  prefixed  to  the  Psalter  in  He-  bad.    Prefixed  to  tL  we  have  theae  worda  to 

biaw  ia  tAUUm.    Aeoording  to  Dereser,  tiie  explaia,  *  apon  Sheminith,'  that  ia,  in  the 

Paalma,  eoaaidered   aa    being  auag,  were  opiaioa  of  eome,  oa  a  lyre  of  ei^  atringa; 

aalled  aUrm,  *  aonga'  (Pa.  xhL) ;  if  aoeom-  bat  with  othera  die  oeteve,  or  the  baaa,  ia  in- 

paaied  by  naaie,  they  reeeired  the  aame  of  tended.  Gomp.  xiL    Pa.  viii  *  apoa  Oittitfi,' 


'lyrical  odea'  (paalma;  aee  iii.) ;  whieh  ia  thooght  to  denote  either  a  masienl 

if  ia  the  parfiwmaaca  the  aiagiag  took  the  iaatrament  ao  termed  becaaae  invented  at 

lead,  and  die  instrnmente  fcdlowed,  the  pieoe  Oath,  or  the  melody  to  whieh  the  Paalm  waa 

leeetved  ti^e  aame  ifc»r-aii—er  (xxx.)  ;  if  to  be  exeented,  aa  the  Oreeka  apoke  of  m 

the  reverae  waa  the  ease,  then  the  term  waa  Lydiaa  or  a  Phrygian  meaaue.  Aa  the  diree 

mumur'tkir,    Skir  deaotea  aimply  <  a  hyroa  ;*  Paafaas,  YiiL  Inad.  Ixxxiv.,  to  whieh  theae 

mmtekU,  *  a  didactic  poem '  (xxxiL  xlii  xUt.  worda  are  prefixed  are  of  a  joyons  atnia,  tho 

liL— It.,  Ac.  ) ;  thiggmtan,  <  aa  elegy.'  iaatrament  or  die  air  iateaded  moat  have  beeA 

This  leada  as  to  the  tidee  or  headiaga  of  of  a  aiaiilar  kiad.    Before  ix.  we  find  worda, 

die  Paalma.     Here  the  Eagliah  reader  mast  '  apon  Muth-lahen,'  diflleolt  of  explaaatioB. 

diatiagoish  between  the  snauaary  prefixed  IthaabeeapropoeedtoiavertdiedireeeoBao- 

to  each  poem  by  the  Eagliah  traaslalora,  aaate  of  which  *labea'eoBaiata,thaa  making 

aad    the  origiaal    Hebrew   saperscriptioa.  the  word  a  b  1,  nmbal,  whieh  is  the  Hebrew  lor 

The  former  comes  first  iaunediately  alter  the  Enf^iah  'fool'  (eemp.  ii. S60)  ;  aad  with 

die  aomber.    The  latter  follows.    The  firat  the  death  (mmtk)  of  the  Ibol*  or  the  deatnio- 

bas  nothing  eoneapoadiag  with  it  ia  the  tioa  of  the  godless,  the  poem  haa  to  do.  Othera 

origiaaL    The  seeoad  rnas  ia  a  liae  with  aee  ia  the  worda  the  deaignadoa  of  the  ode 

the  eomaienoement  of  the  Psalm,  aa  if  it  acoorduig  to  whoae  air  tlM  Paalm  waa  to  be 

formed  an  integral  portion  thereot     Tet,  anng.    Paalm  xtI.  ia  deaignated  by  die  term 

iridic  the  former  ie  of  no  anthority,  the  lat-  an'c^taai,  which  is  by  some  readercd  '  writ- 

ter  is  not  to  be  receiTed  of  coarse  aad  to  iag,'  by  Heagstonberg,  'mystery.'    Compare 

paaa  aaqnaadoaed.    All,  except  thlrty-fiinr  ItL— Ix.    Ps.  xrii. '  a  prayer,'  tephiUah,  that 


Paalma,  haTC  headiaga  ia  the  Hebrew.  Theae     is,  a  poedoal  sapplicatioB ;  see  IxxxTi.  xe. 
thirty-fimr  are— i.  iL  z.  xxxiiL  xliii.  Ixxi.     cii.  cxlii.    In  the  heading  to  xxiL  we  meet 


xei.  xoiii— 'Xcrii.  xcix.  ciT.-<-eTiL  cxi— exix.  with  '  apon  Aijgleih  Skahar,*  that  is, '  on  tho 

exxxT.    ciuLiiL  cxItL--^.     The  headings  roe  of  the  dawn,'  which  many  eonaider  m 

get  forth  the  aathor,  the  chief  maaician,  the  poetic  deeoriptioa  of  the  riaiag  sua.    Lather 

coatealB,  the  historical  occaaioa,  the  species  aad  othera  reader  the  worda, '  the  roe  baated 

of  poem,  or  the  particolar  air  or  melody  to  ia  the  dawa ;'  referring  the  words  to  the  aab- 

be  employed.    Whether  or  aot  dieee  bead-  ject  of  the  ode,  ia  which  Dcfid  compares 

lags  proceeded  fimm  the  req»eotiTe  anthors  himseK  to  a  haated  roe.    The  dawa  ia  a 

of  the  compositioaa,  or  from  any  other  re-  steading  image  of  the  letnra  of  joy;  benee 

liable  aathority,  has  beea  mach  debated,  the  words  are  eqniTaleat  to  '  the  safieriag 

The  reaolt  ia  maay  caaea  is  aot  ia  fsToar  of  and  trinmphaat  jast  maa.'    Comp.  ItL  aad 

dieir  aadieadetty  or  tmstwordiiaeea.    That,  Matt.  xxTil  46.    Abea-Esia,  Boohart,  and 

howcTer,  diey  are  very  old,  easoee  from  die  Boseamttller,  hold  the  worde  to  be  a  deaig- 

foct  diet  diey  were  foaad  by  die  Seventy,  who  aatioa  of  die  air.    See  a  fanoiAil  view  in 

traaslated  diem  badly,  giving  reaaoa  to  diiak  '  Viadioadoo  of  Protesteat  Priaeiplee,'  p.  81. 

diat  evea  fa  their  day  dieee  prefatory  worda  « The  hoase  of  DaTid,'  Pa-  xxx.,  ia  die  place 

were  imperfeedy  naderstood.  ehosea  by  him  for  die  ftitorv  temple.    In 

We  will  allade  to  dioee  tidea  diat  seem  to  die  tide  of  xxxriii.  we  hsTc  dieae  worda, « to 

aeed  ezplaaadoo.    Ps.  iv.  la  headed,  '  To  briag  to  lemembfaaee,'  ia  Heb.  khatkir,  dial 
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U,  lo  enable  the  poet  to  o«U  Ood  to  miad ;  not  belong  to  the  original  text    Some  hold 

this  he  doea  by  a  poetical  prayer,  in  whieh  it  to  be  made  up  of  the  initial  letters  of  three 

he  bewails  his  need  before  the  Almighty.  Hebrew  words,  meaning,  *  Go  back,  singers  f 

Comp.  Izx.    Ps.  xW.  is  termed  '  a  song  of  eqniTalent,  in  this  ease,  to  da  capo,    Heng- 

loves,'  that  is,  an  epithalaminm  or  marriage-  stenberg,  deriving  it  from  ihalah,  makes  it 

aong.    Aipreeably  to  this,  the  poem  is  de-  to  signify  '  pause.'    A  simDar  view  was  en- 

eiared  to  speak  of  lilies,  al  tkathatdm,  that  is,  tertained  by  Luther.     Augnsti  and  others 

lovely  damssls.  Ps.zlvi. 'upon  Alamoth,' that  think  it  resembles  *Amen'  or  *  Halleliijali,' 

is,  *  on'  or  '  aooording  to  the  young  women,'  being  the  word  which  all  the  voiees  uttered 

the  air  so  eaUed.    Ps.  liii. '  upon  M ahalath,'  at  onoe,  aeeompanied  by  a  grand  ermsh  of 

a  mnsieal  instrument  so  oaUed,  either  a  fluto  instrumental  musie. 

or,  aooording  to  Qesenins,  a  lyre.    Ps.  Ivi.        In  some  Psalms  are  minute  peouliarities 

a<  Jonath-^lMi-reekoldm,  *  of  the  speeehless  of  structure  not  apparent  to  the  Englidi 

dove  among  strangers,'  that  is,  of  David  si-  reader.  We  refer  to  an  alphabetioal  arrange- 

lent,  among  the  Philistines,  of  the  wrongs  ment   In  cxi.  cxii,  eveiy  member  of  avene 

he  suffered  from  Saul;  oomp.  xxiL     Ps.  begins  with  a  fresh  letter;  in  xxv.  xxxiv. 

IviL  Al'tasehith ;  see  slso   IvUi.  lix.  Ixxv.  exlv.,  every  verse ;  in  xxxvii,  one  verse  after 

The  words  meaning  *that  he  did  not  perish,'  another;  in  oxix.,  every  eight  verses.    Ps. 

either  refer  to  the  sulgeet  of  the  poem,  or  xxxiii.  and  oiii  are  in  verses  restricted  to 

are  the  beginning  of  an  ode  to  the  air  of  the  number  (twenty-two)  of  the  Hebrew  let- 

whieh  this  Psalm  was  to  be  performed.    Ps.  ters.    It  must^  however,  be  added,  that  the 

Ix.  al  Sku$han-€duth,  *  of  lilies,  a  witness.'  rule  apparently  prescribed  to  himsdf  by  the 

'Lilies'  are  said  to  be  a  figure  of  the  just,  poet  is  not  always  rigidly  observed, 
''witness'  to  refer  to  the  law  as  a  testimony         Th§  authonkip  of  the  BwA.  of  Psalms  is 

agauist  the  ui^nst    Hence  the  words  are  various,  though  commonly  ascribed  in  the 

explained  as  relating  to  the  subject-matter,  gross  to   David.     Not  without  reason   is 

Another  interpretation  makes  of  the  word  Momi  hdd  to  have  composed  xc.    Aocord- 

'lily'  {ihusan)  an  instrument  or  melody  so  ing  to  an  ill-founded  assumption  that  the 

denominated ;  oomp.  xlv.  Ixix.  Ixxx.    Psalm  Psalms    whieh    are   without    an    author^s 

Ixxxviii.  'upon  (al)  Mahalath-Uannoth.*  Ma-  name  should  be  relbrred  to  the  last  author 

halath  has  already  been  spoken  of  (liii.)  as  previously  mentioned,  the  Talmudists  and 

a  musieal  instrument;  Uannoth  is  by  some  others  have  ascribed  the  ten  Psalms  from 

rendered  by  '  to  sing.'     Hence  the  words  xc«  to  c.  to  the  fimnder  of  the  Hebrew  po- 

would  diieot  that  the  poem  was  to  be  sung  lity.     But  in  xeix.  6,  Samuel  is  mentioned, 

on  the  mahalath.   Luther  rendered  the  words,  David,  undoubtedly,  is  the  chief  and  the  most 

'  of  the  weakness  of  the  wretched.'    Ps.  cxz.  prolific  writer  in '  The  Book  of  Psalms.'    In 

'  A  Song  of  degrees,'  Shir-hammalath,    The  their  titles,  seventy-four  Psalms  are  assigned 

English  is  not  an  tnoorrect  rendering;  but  to  him,  namely,  iii— ix.  xi.— xxxii.  xxxiv.— 

what  is  meant  by  degrees?   ascending,  or  xlL   IL — Ixv.  IxviiL^lxx.  Ixxxvi.   ci   oiii. 

going  up  to  the  temple?  firom  the  lower  parte  cviii.  —  ex.    oxxii.    oxxiv.    cxxxL    cxxxiiL 

of  Jerusalem,  or  from  the  land  of  Judea  ?  exxxviii.  —  exlv.      Besides   these,   the  Se- 

The  Jews  assert  that  this  Psalm  and  the  venty  ascribe    to    him    the  following    ten 

next  fourteen  (fifteen  in  all)  were,  at  the  Psalms:  xxxiii.  xliiL   xcL  xciv.-^xoix.   eiv. 

feast  of  Tabernacles,  sung  by  the  Levites  In  addition,  some  have  assigned  to  David 

on  i^ejifteen  steps  (degrees)  of  the  temple  all  the  Psalms  to  which  no  name  is  pre- 

of  Zerubbabel.  Another  opinion  is,  that  they  fixed.    Of  these  some  may,  others  oertainly 

were  sung  by  the  Jews  as  tiiey  returned  from  do  not,  owe  their  origin  to  ttiat  'sweet  singer 

Babylon ;  a  third,  that  they  were  sung  by  the  in  IsraeL'  A»aph  is  mentioned  as  the  author 

people  as  they  went  up  thrioe  a  year  to  the  of  twelve  Psalms,  that  is,  1.  Ixxiiiw— *lxxxiiL 

great  national  festivals  held  in  Jerusalem.  To  the  sons  of  Korah,  eidier  as  their  audiors 

By  others,  *  degrees '  is  held  to  be  a  musical  or   chief  performers,   are  assigned  eleven 

term  denoting  the  elevation  of  the  voice  Psalms :   xllL — ^xlix.  Ixzxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii. 

(comp.  3  Chn>n.  xx.  10).    Oesenins,  how-  Ixxxviii.    Heman  may  have  composed  Ps. 

ever,  explains  the  word  with  reference  to  the  IxxxviiL ;  Ethan,  Ixxxix.    Ethan  is  by  some 

ascending  character  of  the  rhythm.     The  held  to  be  an  abbreviatioin  of  Jedndiun ;  see 

peculiarity  eonsiste  in  this,  that  the  thought  xxxix.    Solomon  has  the  repute  of  having 

or  expression  is  taken  from  the  foregoing  composed  IxxiL  and  cxxvil. 
and  continued  in  what  follows ;  see  Ps.  cxxL         The  following  is  a  Table  of  flie  Psabns, 

Ps.  oxlv.  '  Psalm  of  praise,'  in  the  Hebrew  from  WellbdoveicI,  giving  suggestions  as  to 

t^iUah, '  a  thanksgiving,'  whence  at  a  later  their  authors  and  the  oeoaaions  when  they 

period  all  psalms  were  called  t«fci^i«i.    Seiah  were  written: 
occurs  in  the  Psalms  seventy-three  times, 

and  in  Habakknk  (iii.)  three  times.    Com-  L  Psalms  probably  written  by  David  during 


monly,  it  is  found  at  the  end  of  a  strophe  (a  the  life  of  Sanl— viL  xxxvL  Iii  liv.  Ivi. 
portion  of  a  poem  eonesponding  to  another  IviL  IviiL  czL— -exUii  The  four  last  are 
portion  ealled  antistrophe).    The  void  does        doobtfbL 
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H.  Psdms  probably  written  by  David  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  that  eyen^— ill. — ▼!.  xi. — ^ziii.  xxii. 
xxiii.  xxri.  xxxTiii.  xli. — ^xliii.  W.  Ixi. — 
Ixiv.  Ixxi.  eix. 

III.  Paalms  probably  written  by  David,  after 
his  aooession  to  the  throne*  upon  some 
partienlar  occasion  — ii.  xr.  xx.  xxi.  xxIt. 
xxix.  IL  oi. 

IV.  Psalms  probably  written  hy  David,  or 
for  him,  bat  the  occasion  uncertain — viii. 
XTi.  xvii.  XTiii.  xix.  xxvu.  xxriii.  xxx. 
xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxv.  ox. 

V.  Psalms  supposed  to  have  been  written 
Ibr  Solomon — ^xlr.  Ixxii. 

yi.  Psalms  which  may  haye  been  written 
between  the  time  of  Solomon  and  the 
Babylonian  captivity — xxxi.  xlvi. — xlviiL 
1.  lix.  Ixviii.  Ixxvi.  Ixxviii.  Ixxx.  Ixxxiii* 
Ixxxviii.  cxvi. 

VII.  Psalms  probably  written  during  HhB 
Babylonian  captivity,  or  in  reference  to  it, 
or  lifter  the  restoration.  Some  of  these 
may  have  been  composed  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  afterwards  adapted  to  the  ser- 
vice in  the  seeond  temple — xiv.  xl.  xlix. 
liii.  Ixvi.  Ixix.  Ixx.  Ixxiii.  IxxviL  Ixxix. 
Ixxxil.  IxxxvL  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxix.  xc.  xeii. 
xciii.  xcv. — e.  ciL — ovii.  cxili.— cxv.  oxx. 
— oxxxix.  0x1  V. — ol. 

VIII.  Psalms  probably  written  either  during 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  or  in  some  previous  national 
calamity — ^ix.  x.  xliv.  Ix.  Ixxiv.  Ixxv.  Ixxxv. 
xciv.  cxix.  cxliv. 

IX.  Psalms  of  which  the  date  and  occasion 
are  altogether  uncertain — i.  xxv.  xxxiv. 
xxxvii.  Ixv.  Ixvil.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxiv.  xci.  cviii. 
exi.  cxii.  cxvi.— cxviii. 

Psalms  cxiii.  —  cxviii.  formed  what  was 
called  the  HaU^l,  sung  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  nights  of  the  Passover,  in  certain  fixed 
portions.  Immediately  before  they  drank 
the  second  cup  of  wine  and  ate  the  lamb, 
they  sang  the  first  portion ;  and  while  min- 
gling the  third  and  fourth  cups,  they  sang 
iie  rest,  and,  besides,  the  words  in  Ps.  cxlv. 
9.  While  four  cups  were  all  that  were  com- 
monly drunk,  they  had  the  option  of  taking  a 
fifth  when  they  sang  what  was  termed  the  great 
Hallel,  which  consisted  of  Ps.  cxx.— -cxxxvii. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  we 
are  far  from  certainty  as  to  the  persons  by 
whom,  the  time  when,  and  the  occasions  on 
which,  the  Psalms  were  first  composed.  In 
our  view,  this  want  of  information  is  not  a 
very  serious  loss.  The  poems  are  in  our 
hands,  by  whomsoever  Uiey  were  written. 
A  knowledge  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  poem 
can  add  nothing  to  its  intrinsic  value,  though 
it  may  aflbrd  aid  in  its  exposition.  For  their 
elucidation,  indeed,  it  is  desirable  that  no 
pains  should  be  spared  which  promise  to 
throw  light  on  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  oompontion  of  these  gems  of  thought 


These  elreunutanoes,  however,  eta  in  a  me«- 
suro  be  ascertained  in  the  odes  themselves. 
Poetry  is  an  expression  of  the  mind.  It  is 
the  mind  made  visible.  In  true  poetry,  yon 
see  the  authoi^s  mind,  as  the  face  is  seen  in 
a  mirror.  Hence  a  poem  bears  in  its  senti- 
ments and  phraseology  its  own  history,  iriiieh 
may  be  read  by  the  eritic  who  to  a  know- 
ledge of  philology  adds  a  deep  sad  aeeurale 
acquaintance  with  human  natnro.  And  saeh 
a  eritic,  if  also  intimate  with  the  chief  phases 
of  Hebrew  history,  will  not  fail  to  see  ample 
evidences  that  the  bulk  of  the  Psalter  came 
into  existence  during  the  golden  and  silver 
age  of  the  literature  of  the  Israelites. 

David  composed  so  large  a  part  of  *  The 
Book  of  Psalms,'  that  his  odes  go  far 
to  give  to  the  book  its  general  character. 
Not  but  David's  lyre  had  its  peculisrities. 
The  chief  feature  in  his  character,  as  seen 
in  his  writings,  is  trothftdness.  His  songs 
reflect  his  soul,  and  his  soul  drew  its  traits 
from  his  life.  What  he  did  and  felt,  he  ut- 
tered. His  sins  and  his  pious  deeds  are 
alike  uneonsciously  portrayed  in  his  poetry. 
David  was  a  poet,  not  an  artist  Art,  indeed, 
he  studied,  but  he  employed  its  resouroes 
solely  as  handmaids  to  nature.  Hence  his 
songs  are  a  reality ;  true,  not  feigned  voioes. 
As  a  reality,  they  have  an  undeeaying  value. 
Every  well-spoken  word  that  prooeedeth  out 
of  the  heart  of  man,  has  in  it  essential  vi- 
tality, and  when  associated,  as  in  David's 
case,  with  the  power  of  religion,  is  safUy 
transmitted  firom  age  to  age. 

The  qualities  which  this  transparency  of 
soul  enables  the  student  to  behold  in  Da- 
vid, are  vivid  sensibility,  tenderness,  and 
depth  of  feeling,  which  made  all  that  mo- 
narch's Joys  and  sorrows  exquisitely  keen, 
and  have  impressed  on  his  poetry  a  soft, 
touching,  and  endearing  charm,  which  wins 
the  heart  The  same  deep  and  vivid  emo- 
tions made  him  both  eminently  pious,  and, 
when  he  fell,  most  lamentably  degraded. 
Moderation  to  him  was  a  diflicnlt  attain- 
ment If  this  fact  abates  our  respect,  it 
should  excite  our  pity  and  mitigate  our  con- 
demnation. We  by  no  means  assert  that 
Psalm  li.  expiates  the  guilt  its  author  con- 
tracted in  connection  with  Bathsheba;  but  as 
the  heartfelt  penitence  and  contrition  which 
it  breathes  show  both  whence  his  crimes 
came,  and  how  their  causes  sad  effects  were 
deplored  and  withstood  by  David's  better 
nature,  few  will  allow  that  his  heart  was  tho- 
roughly depraved,  or  pronounce  an  unqua- 
lified condemnation.  "The  poet  in  a  measure 
redeems  the  man,  in  our  estimation,  while 
the  reflecting  reader  will  find  another  reason 
for  gratitude  to  Providence  in  that  the  Bible 
offen  as  subjects  of  our  study,  not  angelic 
natures,  nor  imaginary  heroes,  still  less 
mythological  fancies,  but  beings  of  passions 
and  frailties  similar  to  our  own.  The  Bible, 
as  being  thus  a  transcript  of  the  human 
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heart,  if  fitted  to  become  the  teacher  of  atlribates  adapted  to  ezdte  the  admiratiaii 
human  kind,  and  has  in  its  fundamental  and  the  reverenoe  of  mankind ;  in  many  in- 
qaalities  the  surest  guarantees  alike  of  use-  stances,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  basest 
fulness  and  permanence.  We  conclude  the  passions ;  hostile  to  each  other ;  partial  in 
article  by  asking  attendon  to  the  following  their  affections  towards  men;  sensual,  or 
excellent  remarks  by  one,  the  Bev.  Charles  malerolent;  patrons  of  Tice,  or  incapable  of 
WellbeloTcd,  formerly  Theological  Tutor  in  protecting  and  rewarding  Tirtne;  and  requiring 
'  Manchester  College,  remoyed  to  York,'  to  to  be  propitiated  by  puerile,  degradiog,  and 
whom  the  writer  is  much  indebted  for  his  licentious  rites.  No  cheering  views  of  a 
love  of  theological  studies,  and  who,  still.  Divine  government  could  be  connected  with 
happily,  surviving,  unites  the  high  and  esti-  such  a  system  of  religions  fSu^ ;  no  ani- 
mable  qualities  of  the  humble  Christian  with  mating  principle  could  be  derived  thence  to 
the  wide,  varied,  and  sound  attainments  of  administer  support  under  adversity;  no  mo- 
the  divine:  tives  to  exercise,  no  reasons  to  justify,  a 
*  The  Psalms  justly  ascribed  to  David  were  devout  and  cheexfcd  acquiescence  in  the 
written  about  one  thousand  years  before  the  varied  discipline  of  life.  The  conclusion  to 
birth  of  Christ,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  be  drawn  from  this  contrast  is  evident  to  the 
all  the  remainder,  several  centuries  before  least  attentive  mind,  and  highly  satisfactory 
that  era.  The  spirit  which  generally  per-  to  every  firiend  of  revealed  rdigion.  In  their 
vades  them,  every  one  must  acknowledge,  is  natural  situation  and  in  their  intelleetual 
that  of  pure  and  rational  piety.  The  topics  powers,  neither  David,  nor  Asaph,  nor  the 
on  which  they  generally  dwell,  are  the  attri-  sons  of  Korah,  nor  any  of  the  poets  of  Judea, 
butes  of  the  one  everlasting  and  trae  Ood.  possessed  any  advantages  superior  to  those 
They  celebrate  the  praise  of  Him  who  is  eigoyed  by  Homer  or  Hesiod,  Pindar  or  Cal* 
without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  years,  limachns,  or  any  of  the  bards  of  Ghreeee,  the 
the  Almighty  and  All -wise  Creator  of  the  masters  of  all  the  wisdom  of  their  age. 
heavens  and  the  earth,  who  spake,  and  every  Whence,  then,  those  sublime,  rational,  cheer- 
thing  He  willed  was  done ;  who  commanded,  ing^,  and  purifying  conceptions  of  God  and 
and  all  things  were  established.  He  is  de-  Ood*s  government,  which  distinguish  their 
scribed  and  revered  as  perfect  in  all  that  is  writings  7  Whence  but  from  *  the  spirit  of 
great  and  good,  as  possessed  of  irresistible  Jehovah,  who  spake  by  them — ^whose  word 
power,  of  infinite  Imowledge,  unerring  wis-  was  in  their  tongue'  f  Their  wisdom  was 
dom,  and  boundless  benevolenee ;  as  present  not  of  the  earth,  but  from  heaven.  They 
at  all  times  in  every  place,  beholding  the  were  the  disciples  of  Moses,  and  Moses  was 
good  and  the  evil,  and  directing  all  things  of  Grod  V  See  David,  Music,  Poitb. 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  eternal  pur-  PUBLICANS  (L.  publioanif  'fiurmers,  or 
poses.  He  is  supreme  and  independent:  traders,  in  the  public  taxes'),  or  tax-gather* 
the  g^s  of  the  nations  are  treated  as  '  a  ers,  were  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  of  two 
vanity  and  a  lie,*  the  mere  creature  of  a  classes :  first,  such  as  took  for  a  certain  sum, 
human  fancy,  or  the  senseless  work  of  hu-  to  be  paid  into  the  imperial  treasury,  the 
man  hands,  unable  to  protect  or  save,  or  ligjii  to  levy  a  tax,  or  collect  the  tribute,  in 
even  to  see  or  hear,  their  deluded  votaries,  whole  provinces;  they  were  commonly  of  the 
Every  sentiment  respecting  the  Deity,  and  Boman  order  of  knights,  men  of  station  and 
He  is  the  subject  of  almost  every  Psalm,  is  wealth,  and  sometimes  of  high  repute.  This 
consistent  widi  the  discoveries  of  the  sound-  class  is  not  lefeired  to  in  the  New  Test«- 
est  philosophy  and  the  dictates  of  true  wis-  ment  They,  however,  did  not  collect  the 
dom.  We  have  the  most  splendid  remains  taxes  themselves,  but  for  that  purpose  made 
of  Grecian  poetry,  nearly  coeval  with  the  use  of  their  fireed-men  or  slaves,  who,  with 
earliest  productions  of  the  Hebrew  muse,  natives  from  whom  they  received  aid,  formed 
and  much  more  of  still  later  ages ;  in  the  the  second  and  inferior  class  of  publicans, 
greater  portion  of  which,  the  religious  opi-  To  the  former,  in  striotaess  of  speedi,  be- 
nions  of  the  writers  hold  a  conspicuous  place,  longed  the  name  jtubiicani;  the  latter  were 
But  how  different  the  views  which  are  here  properly  called  portitorcs.  This  mode  of 
presented  of  those  important  and  interesting  raising  revenue  was  open  to  great  abuse ; 
subjects  on  which  the  sacred  songs  of  David  for  since  the  inferior  officer  had  taken  of 
are  occupied !  Now  and  then,  an  obscure  his  superior,  for  a  fixed  sum,  the  taxes  of  a 
glimpse  may  be  caught  of  one  great  Author  district,  so  was  each  one  in  turn  tempted  to 
and  Buler  of  nature,  the  God  of  gods,  and  employ  improper  means  in  order  to  make 
the  Supreme  Gk»venior  of  men;  but  the  his  enterprise  lucrative.  Oppression  and 
system  which  meets  us  in  every  page  is  ut-  ^even  cruelty  ensued.  The  collection  of  taxes, 
terly  inconsistent  with  this  important  prin-  in  general  an  unpleasant  office,  becomes 
ciple,  or  such,  at  least,  aa  inevitably  to  hateful  and  repulsive  when  tribute  is  levied 
destroy  all  its  beneficial  effects,  and  to  con-  for  a  foreign  power.  The  odium  is  aug- 
ceal  it  from  the  notice  of  ordinary  minds,  mented  if  native  hands  are  the  collectors, 
We  read  of  a  multitude  of  deities,  limited  in  and  if  the  fioreign  yoke  is  gaDing.  Hence  m 
their  power;  distingnished  by  few,  if  any,  Judea  none  but  persons  of  the  lowest  order 
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would  engige  in  tfit  work,  tad  henM  those  erode  nottone  end  rigoroiis  liBeliiige  of  eeml- 

whom  it  oeenpied  were  heled  end  deepised  berbeioiis  egee,  were  repleoed  1^  eoollier, 

by  the  people,  end  thet  the  mote,  the  mofo  eipreeeiTO  of  the!  eoneetiTe  end  reetormtive 

needy  the  days  of  the  Meeeieh  weie  thoogfat  effleeey  whieh  should  be  the  eonstaat  and 

to  approeeh.     The  eommon  taz-galfaeren,  steady  aim  both  of  die  makers  and  the  ad« 

therefore,  were  aeeoimted  as  apostates  and  ministrators  of  law,  and  all  who  have  a  so- 

lenegades,  engaged  in  aiding  the  heathen  perrieion  over  their  feDow-eteatarea.     Ere, 

('  sinners ')  to  opprsss  and  pillage  Ood's  however,  diese  happy  resnlta  ean  be  attained, 

ehoeen  people.      Thus    is   explained   the  the  remaining  barbarism  fonnd  in  corporal 

amaaement  ezeited  when  Jesos  was  seen  ponishments  in  homes  end  eehools,  and 

eating  not  only  with  pagans,  bat  even  pub-  the  whole  system  of  martial  i^jostiGe,  most 

liesns  (Mark  ii.  16.  Matt  iz.  10, 11).    Mat-  disappear  before  the  ^reading  inilnenoe  of 

thew  was  one  of  the  snbordinate  daae,  thoagh  the  gentle,  end  therefore  powerful,  ^irit  of 

of  diat  elass  he  may  have  held  a  high  poet,  the  divine  Fotmder  and  Head  of  the  Cfaris- 

sinoe  he  is  found  dtting  at  the  toll-house  in  tian  ehoreb. 

reoeipt  of  eustom.     It  was  his  bnsinees  to        The  eharaeter  of  our  vrork,  not  a  love  of 

pay  over  what  he  raeeived  to  hie  superior  the  sutgeot,  leads  us  to  subjoin  some  details 

oiBeer,  ttouk  vdiose  hands  it  passed  into  as  to  the  punishments  praetiMd  among  the 

thoee  of  the  formers-general  of  ttw  piovinee,  Hebrews.  While,  however»we  are  obliged  by 

by  vriiom,  direetly  or  indireetly»  it  was  paid  the  law  of  Christisa  love  to  eondenm  dieee 

into  the  slate  ezefaequer,  after  having  in  its  means  of  destroying  life  and  giring  pain,  we 

passage  undefgone  sundry  large  dednotiona  must  in  justice  add,  that  the  Moeaic  punish- 

and  oeeasioned  wf  much  ill*foeling.    In*  ments  sre  lees  serere  and  leee  ignominioas 

Jusdee  is  pregnant  with  evil.  than  thoee  of  other  ancient  nations. 

PUL,  a  king  wlio  probably  founded  the        The  Moeaic  punishmenta  aftctad  either 

new  Ansytisn  kingdom,  and  whose  reign  is  die  life,  the  person,  or  the  property.    Death, 

placed  between  770—750  A.C.  In  the  reign  or  capital  punishment,  waa  of  two  kinds  :^- 

of  Manidiem  he  invaded  laracl,  and  czaetod  I.  By  means  of  the  sword;  the  criminal  was 

from  that  monarch  a  diousand  pieces  of  sil*  hswn  to  pieoss  (Deut.  xiiL  10 ;  zz.  IS.  Joeh. 

ver,  promieing  to  sustain  him  on  the  throne  viiL  34).    Beheading,  which  was  customaiy 

{%  Kings  zv.  10,  90).    Neverthdeee,  he  and  in  Egypt  (Gen.  zL  19),  was  practised  by  the 

Tilgath-pileeer,  probebly  his  son  and  sue-  Jews  in  the  Soman  period  (Matdicw  zIt.  la 

eessor,  carried  away  cq^dve  nnmbers  of  the  Aets  zii  8 ;  but  comp.  2  Kings  z.  7).    n. 

trsnsJordanic  tribes.  By  stoning.    This  punishment  wae  inflicted 

PUNISHMENTS,  from  die  Greek  pctne,  for  sacriiichig  ehOdicn  to  Moloch  (Levit 

*  ransom  money  for  a  murder/  or  'atonement  zz.  2),  and  other  idoiatrons  and  irreligious 

for  bioodS'die  Latin  pdma,  < a  fine '  or  'pe-  praetieee (zzit.  IS.  Nttmb.zv.85.  DentzHL 

nalty,'  and  the  French  peine,  the  English  10 ;  zviL  5).    In  <  die  latter  days,'  stoning 

pah%^  eontaine  its  condemnation  in  the  his*  was  teimed  '  the  punishment  of  iqpoetslee,' 

tory  of  the  word,  as  being  that  of  the  ler  or  '  the  judgment  of  Zeal.'    It  wae  cairied 

taUomU,  *  tit  for  tat,'  in  other  words, '  rsvenge,'  into  effsct  by  the  people,  eometimee  in  virtoe 

on  which  punishment  was  franded  in  die  of  a  judicial  eentence,  sometimes  apart  ftum 

Moeaic  code  (Deuter.  ziz.  19),  as  wall  as  sny  legal  forms,  and  merely  as  a  coneequenee 

in  other  eariy  politiee,  but  which  wae  ez-  of  popular  indignation  (comp.  Ezodus  viiL 

pressly  abrogated  by  the  Ohristian  lawgiver  86 ;  zviL  4).    A  person  who  had  oSbnded 

(Matt.  ▼.  88,  wf.).    Puniehment  as  a  mere  againat  a  prohibition  of  the  doctors,  having 

retribution,  life  for  liib,  pain  for  pain,  can  in  ita  foundation  in  the  law,  was  accounted  <  a 

the  hande  of  man,  at  least  in  an  age  like  son  of  apostacy,'  and  given  up  to  die  rage  of 

the  pteeent,  produce  ecarerty  any  thing  but  the  populace.     The  preralcnce  of  such  a 

evil;  a  feet  lamentably,  and  on  a  huge  scale,  custom  could  not  fail  to  pass  into  the  gieat- 

lllnstrated  by  the  annals  of  criminal  legis-  est  licence,  which  the  learned  audiorftiee  of 

ladon.    The  old  phraees  of  '  broken  law,'  Jndea  tolerated,  if  they  did  not  foment,  in 

'oflbnded  jusdee,'  'outraged  society,'  to  which  order  to  make  the  mob  execute  their  will  on 

so  many  hecatombs  have  been  oftrsd,  are  any  who  might  attempt  to  aaeafl  their  power. 

nowfeltbyeriminals,aaweUas  the  thought-  Hidier  are  we  to  refer   the  repeated  hi- 

fbl,  to  be  litde  else  than  unmeaning  ftguree  staneee  in  which  stones  weie  taken  up  widi 

of  speech;  so  that  the  system  of  rcTcnge  which  to  inflict  summaiyvengeanoe  on  Jesw 

is  ft»t  losing  that  support  in  public  opinion  and  his  aposdes. 

vHience  law  draws  its  Tital  power  and  means  Stoning  was  a    puniehment  eustomaiy 

of  good.    And  as  the  Christian  spirit,  under  among  the  Orteks  as  well  as  the  Jews, 

die  fostermg  aid  of  growing  intelligence,  be-  This,  hi  die  moat  ancient  periode,  was  dM 

comes  more  dominant,  all  punishment  which  punishment  of  the  adultcMss.    Blasphemy 

is  not  reformatoiy  and  remedial  will  fell  into  also  appears  to  have  been  thus  punished, 

diecredit  end  be  gradually  done  away  with,  tot  fschylus  stood  in  danger   of  being 

The  happy  result  would  be  accelerated  if  stoned  for  his  ft«e-diinking  diuma.    A  cer- 

ths  void,  whose  oiigm  is  traceable  to  die  tain  KyvaQus,  who  tried  to  persnade  die 
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AtlimUaiif  to  remain  in  thtir  eity  and  leeeW^  painftil  by  a  thick  layer  of  miie  (Jer.  xzivilL 

Xeizai,  was  stoned  to  death.  6).    Prieons  wen  aometifliea  under  ground 

These  poniehmento  among  the  Hebrews  (zzxYiL  16)t  and  at  the  gates  (zz.  3)  as 

were  made  more  serere  by  the  ignominions  well  as  in  the  oowt  of  the  palaee  (zxzii.  3)» 

treatment  of  the  ooipse,  which  was  bamt(LeT.  or  in  the   honse  of  some  pubUe   officer 

u.l4;xKi.9;eomp.Josh.Tii.l5,lli5),orhung  (zzxriL  15,  20).    Prisoners  were  liMtened 

on  a  tree  or  post  (Dent.  zzi.  22, 28.  Nomb.  with  chains  (Judg.  xri  21.    2  Sam.  ati.  84. 

zxv.  4;  oomp.  Josh.  z.  26.  1  Sam.  zxzL  8, 10.  Jer.  zl.  1).    Under  the  Boman  dominion,  m 

2  Sam.  ir.  12).    A  person  whose  corpse  was  prisoner  was  secued  by  a  chain,  or  chains, 

ihns  disgraceftilly  hanged  was,  in  eonse*  flzed  at  one  end  on  one  hand,  or  on  both, 

qnence,  held  accnrsed  (Dent  zzi.  28 ;  eomp.  and  at  the  other  to  a  soldier  in  whose  cos- 

Qalatians  ilLlS),  but  was  not  to  remain  sns-  tody  he  was  (Acts  ziL  4;  zzi.  SB)  ;  some- 

pended  over  the  night,  probably  in  order  to  times  with  the  feet  in  a  wooden  block  (Job 

prcTcnt  the  contamination  of  the  air  (Josh.  ziii.  27;  zzziii  11.  ActozrL  24),alsotheniSc|[, 

Till.  29;   z.  26).     Other  punishments,  or  or  the  hands  and  the  Ctot  (Jer.  zz.  2;  zziz. 

rather  cruelties,  not  eiyoined  by  law,  and  26).    Scan^  and  poor  Cwe  angmented  die 

proceeding  either  from  mde  and  sangninaiy  ponishment  (2  Chron.  zrilL  26).    Confine* 

passions,  or  from  imitation  of  foreign  ens-  ment  to  a  particular  ci^  or  honse  was  not  un- 

toms,  weie,  casting  headlong  from  a  rook  known  (1  Kings  iL  86, 87).    The  visiting  of 

(2  Chron.  zzr.  12.  Lnke  iv.  29),  racking,  prisoners  was  aocounted  meritorions  (Matt, 

or  tortoring  on  the  wheel  (Heb.  zi.  80, '  tot^  zzt.  86),  and  in  the  East  was  more  easfly 

tared'),  and  sawing  in  two  (2  Sam.  ziL  82).  allowed  than  with  ns  (Jer.  zzzii  6). 
To  be  sawed  asnnder  (Matt  zziv.  01.  Heb.        PriMners  in  a  paiiicnlar  instance  were, 

zi.  87)  was  a  frightful  punishment    Isaiah  by  the  Boman  anthmitiM,  secured  in  a  pe- 

is  said  to  have  thus  suffered  death.    The  culiar  manner;  one  end  of  a  rather  long 

Persian  queen  Paiysatis  canaed  Bozane  to  rope  was  futoned  round  the  right  am  of 

be  sawed  in  two.    The  Thracians  of  old,  and  the  prisoner,  sad  the  other  end  round  the 

the  Moors  of  modem  times,  are  reported  to  left  aim  of  a  soldier.     Thus,  wheieyer  Ihey 

have  practised  this  barbarous  mode  of  de-  went,  tibe  two  were  bound  together.    Aceord« 

stroying  human  life.  In  the  laws  of  the  TwelTC  ingly,  Seneca  has  these  words :  *  As  a  chain 

Tables,  which  the  Bomans  borrowed  from  binds  a  prisoner  and  a  soldier  together,  so, 

the  Qreeks,  this  punishment  was  ordained  unlike  as  they  are,  hope  and  fear  accompany 

for  certain  crimes,  though  it  appears  to  have  each  other.'  Sometimes  a  prisoner  was  bound 


rarely  been  put  into  execution.     Sabakos,    with  two  chains  to  two  soldiers.     In  this 
king  of  £gypt,  is  said  to  haye  reocired  in  a    manner  was  Paul  led  into  the  fort  Antonia 


dream  the  conunand  to  saw  asunder  all  the  (Acts  zzL  88 ;  oomp.  zzviiL  20.    Ephea.  tL 

Egyptian  priests.     Caligula,  according  to  20.    2  Tim.  L  16).     Prisoners  brought  to 

Suetonius  (27),  often  cut  in  two  with  saws  Boms  from  the  prorinces  were  given  in 

men  of  distinction.  charge  to  the  eomimaader  of  the  PrBlorian 

Of  punishments  affBcting  the  person,  there  guard,  who  kept  them  in  hie  camp,  or,  as 

first  comes  imprisonment     Imprisonment  in  the  case  of  Paul  (also  of  Herod  Agrippa, 

seems  so  obTions  snd  ready  a  means  of  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great),  permitted 


punishment,  that  it  can  hardly  have  frdled  diem  to  reaide,  under  a  guard,  in  a  private 
to    be  practised   from    the    earliest   sges.  honse  (Acto  zzYiU.  16).    The  Pretorian  oo» 
Among  the  snoient  Egyptians  it  was  com-  hort  was  the  emperoi^s  body-guard, 
mon  (Gen.  zzziz.  20;  zl.  8,  jff. ;  zlL  10;  By  the  Boman  law,  keepers  of  prisons,  if 
zlii.  19),  but  among  the  Israelitse  it  is  not  a  prisoner  saeaped,  were  liable  to  the  pun- 
found  tiU  a  companOiTcly  late  period  (Esra  ishment  that  he  would  have  had  to  snftr. 
vii.  26).    In  the  law  it  is  unknown,  though  Hence  the  gaoler  at  Kiilippi  draws  his  sword 
we  find  there  (Lev.  zzi  v.  12)  spprehension  to  kill  himself,  under  the  impression,  pro* 
and  detention  for  Judgment;  oomp.  2  Chron.  bably,  Aat  Paul  and  Silas  had  been  guilty 
zviii.  26.    I>egetterate  monar^s  used  their  of  a  capital  erime  (Aete  zvi  27). 
power  arbitrarily  in  order,  by  imprisonment,  Imprisonment  was  sometimes  a  very  se- 
to  suppress  free  speech  on  the  part  of  the  vers  punishment    It  was  into  a  dark  dun* 
propheto,  the   great  national    teachers  (2  geon,  *  die  inner  prison,'  that  Paul  and  Silas 
Chroniolee  zvL  10.  Jer.zz. 2 ;  zzzii  2,  §eq. ;  were  put  at  Philippi.    Such  a  punishment 
zzziii.  1,  sr^.;  zzzviL  10).    After  the  ezile,  Cicero  represente  aa  being  *  consigned  to 
imprisonment  was  customary  (Matt  zi.  2.  chains  and  darkness'  (Catil.  4);  and  among 
Luke  iii.  20),  especially  to  punish  religious  tiie  Bomans,  a  well-walled  prison  is  termed 
misdeeds  (Aete  v.  16 ;  viiL  8 ;  ziL  4 ;  zziL  *  the  inmost  abode  of  darkness.' 
4),  and  in  case  of  debte  (Matt  zviiL  80).  Scourging  among   the   Hebrews  was  a 
Empty  cisterns  seem  to  have  been  the  old-  very  common  punidment  (1  Kings  zii  11), 
est  kind  of  prisons ;  from  which,  as  Uiey  which  was  inflicted  either  with  cords,  rods, 
grew  narrow  towards  the  top,  escape  without  or  thongs.     The  delinquent  was  stripped 
eztemal  aid  was  not  easy  (Gen.  zzzviL  20,  bare  to  Uie  loins,  and  bound  by  both  arms 
22).    Detention  in  them  was  made  more  to  a  low  pillar.     Legally,  not  more  than 
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forty  stripes  oould  be  giyen  (Denterouomy 
xxT.  8),  bat  serious  misdeeds  brought  in 
prsetiee  maeh  heaTier  ponishments.  Ao- 
eording  to  others,  the  number  depended  on 
the  heinonsness  of  the  oiTenee.  The  flog- 
ging  WM  given  in  uf  open  oonrt,  before  as- 
sessors. As  long  M  the  punishment  lasted, 
the  president  repeated  the  words  found  in 
Deut  zxriii  &8.  When  it  was  terminated, 
he  uttered  those  in  Ps.  IzzriiL  88.  Flogging 
was  also  practised  as  a  part  of  the  diseipline 
of  die  synagogue  (Matt  z.  17;  zziii.  84). 
In  Aets  T.  40,  the  punishment,  perhaps  of  a 
seyerer  kind,  was  inflieted  by  and  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  The  Roman  punishment  of 
scourging  was  inflicted  on  Jesus  before  his 
erucifizion  (Matt  XLiiL  26.  John  six.  1), 
as  well  as  on  the  apostles  (Acts  zri.  22). 
In  order  to  compel  a  confession,  the  Boman 
law  aUowed  scourging  against  slaves  and 
persons  in  a  low  position. 

Maiming  was  punished  by  a  similar  depri- 
Tation — life  for  lii^  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound, 
stripe  for  stripe  (Exodus  xxi.  22,  mq.  Lev. 
xxiT.  19). 

The  stocks  mentioned  (in  Uie  Oreek,  *  the 
wood ')  in  Acts  zn.  24,  was  a  punishment  of 
a  similar  kind  to  what  was  once  customary  in 
England.  Besa  supposes  that  reference  is 
made  to  the  Boman  numMit,  which  confined 
in  holes  both  Uie  hands  and  the  feet 

Among  punishments  in  ancient  times,  one 
of  the  most  painftd  to  the  feelings  was  the 
binding  of  a  convicted  person  to  a  corpse, 
which  the  former  thus  had  for  a  companion 
wfaithersoerer  he  went  (Bom.  viL  24). 

In  some  instances,  money  fines  were  taken 
in  atonement  These  were  either  assessed 
by  the  law  (Deut  zxiL  19,  29),  or  they  were 
left  to  be  imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Judges  (Exod.  xxi.  80). 

PUB,  a  Persian  word  signifying  *  to  break 
in  pieces,'  hence  '  a  small  piece,'  or  *  counter,' 
with  which  lots  were  cast,  and  so  *  lot'  itself 
(Esther  ilL  7),  is  the  root  of  Purim,  *  the 
feast  of  lots,'  held  by  the  Jews  in  comme- 
moration of  the  lots  oast  by  Haman,  and  of 
the  defeat  of  his  wicked  and  destruotive  in- 
tentions ;  called  also  *  the  day  of  Mordecai,' 
because  he  contributed  largely  to  the  happy 
result  The  festival  is  held  on  the  I4th  and 
I6th  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  with  holiday,  joy,  hospitality,  and 
feasting,  not  without  practical  regard  to  the 
poor  (ix.).  In  the  synagogues,  they  on  both 
days  read  the  Book  of  EsOier  fnm  a  parch- 
ment roll,  in  which  appear  the  names  of 
Haman's  ten  sous,  so  arranged  as  to  repre- 
sent them  on  the  gallows.  As  often  as  Ha- 
man's name  occurs,  there  arises  a  frightful 


noise;  the  adult  dap  their  hands  and  stamp 
their  feet,  the  young  knock  on  the  benehea, 
and  all  oiy  out,  <  His  name  perish  for  erer  f 
As  a  part  of  that  symbolic  language  to  which 
the  Easterns  generally,  and  the  Hebrews 
more  especially,  were  given,  a  boy  is  broogfal 
forward  and  whipt,  representing  Haman. 
Bee  EsTHii. 

PUBPLE  is  in  Exod.  zzv.  4 ;  xxvi.  1,  the 
rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word,  one  cognate 
with  which  is  in  Dan.  v.  7, 16, 29,  translated 
'  scarlet'  The  two  colours  were  themselves 
allied.  The  famous  Tyrian  dye,  spoken  of 
now  as  purple,  now  as  scariet,  was  both. 
The  purple  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
colour;  this  was  changed  into  scarlet  by  a 
second  process.  The  ancients  possessed 
the  secret  of  protecting  the  original  purple 
flrom  the  action  of  that  which  gave  the  scar- 
let hue.  Hence  they  could  dye  their  cloths 
in  patterns.  In  Osbum's  *  Egypf  (p.  114) 
a  plate  is  given  of  a  Tyrian,  taken  ttom  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  in  which  a  crimson 
robe  is  spotted  with  purple.  The  same  figure 
is  attired  in  garmento  of  four  diflTcrent  colours, 
illnstratiug  Joseph's  '  coat  of  many  colours.' 
In  this  and  other  figures  to  be  seen  in  that 
valuable  work,  to  which  we  acknowledge 
gnat  obligations,  the  colours  sre  very 
bright,  also  various.  The  purple  is  distin- 
guished from  the  blue  (Esekid  xxviL  7). 
The  other  eolours  are  yellow  (two  tinta), 
green  (three  tinta),  flesh  eolonr,  green, 
black,  and  white.  'The  process  of  producing 
purple  and  scsrlet  implied  in  these  appeals 
to  the  eye,  agrees  with  the  account  of  Pliny 
(Hist  Nat,  ix.  88),  who  says  that  the  doth 
was  first  twice  steeped,  for  five  hours  each 
time,  in  a  preparation  from  the  shell-fish 
ealled  purjtm.  Hence  arose  a  rich  deep 
purple.  Then  it  was  immersed  in  a  prepa- 
ration firom  another  shell-fish  called  murm, 
or  huecMnm,  whereby  an  intensdy  bright 
scariet  was  produced. 

PUBTENANCE  (F.  appurttnir, '  to  bdong 
to'),  that  which  fMrtaiiu  or  bdongs  to  any 
object,  is  used,  in  Exodus  xii.  9,  for  a  word 
signifying  intntinn,  Comp.  'the  inwards' 
in  xxix.  18,  17,  22. 

PUTEOLI,  now  PUZZUOLO,  a  city  with 
a  mueh-flreqnentad  harbour,  in  Campania,  cm 
the  western  coast  of  the  Itdian  peninsula, 
lying,  with  the  ancient  Bain,  in  the  northern 
bend  of  the  bay  of  Naples  (Acta  xzriii.  13, 
14). 

PTOABO,  in  Deut  xiv.  6,  is  the  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  iuhon,  which  the  marg.  gives 
as  the  6uoi».  WeUbeloved  ntains  dishon. 
Some  suppoee  it  to  be  the  buffalo;  others,  as 
King  James'  traudators,  prefer  the  antdopa 
— AntiUfpe  Pygarga,  Linn. 
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QUAILS,  &  species  of  bird  supplied  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  m  their  animal 
food  (Numbers  xi.  81,  nq.  Exodus  zvi.  18), 
ealled  figaratively,  in  Ps.  cy.  40, '  the  bread  of 
heaven.'  The  supply  was  effected  by  the 
interrention  of '  a  wind  from  JehoTsh*  which 
*  brought  quails  from  the  sea.'  So  great  was 
the  abundance  that  ihe  people  ate  immode- 
rately, and  brought  on  themselTCs  a  plague. 
Many  died.  In  consequence,  the  place  where 
these  events  took  place  receired  the  name  of 
Kibroth-hattavah,  or  *  graves  of  lust.' 

Quails  are  vefy  numerous  in  Asia  and 
Southern  Europe.  They  often  pass  in  crowds 
over  the  Bed  sea,  and  sink  from  exhaustion 
on  the  shore ;  they  also  fly  low,  and  thus  are 
easily  taken.  Their  flesh,  which  is  hard  and 
dry,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  with  a  relish. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  bird  intended  by 
Moses  is  not  the  common  quail,  but  that 
sort  named  by  the  Arabs  fcata,  which  lives 
in  Arabia  Petrea  and  Syria  in  huge  num- 
bers and  large  flocks.  This  bird  is  about 
the  siie  of  a  turtle-dove. 

QUATERNION  (L.  quatuor,  'four'),  a 
band  or  guard  of  four  soldiers  to  which  the 
Bomans  used  to  entrust  the  custody  of  pri- 
soners, prisons,  and  other  places.  To  four 
such  bands  was  Paul  committed  (Acts  xii. 
4).  Of  these  four  bands  two  kept  guard 
within,  two  without  the  prison.  The  inci- 
dental employment  of  this  Latin  word,  and 
the  casual  allusion  to  this  Boman  guard,  as 


being  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  frust,  known 
from  other  sources,  that  the  Bomans  in  the 
days  of  Paul  held  mUitaiy  possession  of 
Judea,  affords  an  undesigned,  and  therefore 
forcible,  evidence  of  the  historical  character 
and  substantial  truth  of  the  narrative  in  the 
book  of  Acts. 

QUABBIES  (F.  oirr^,<  squared,'  L.  quadn- 
tut),  places  where  stones  are  cut  from  the 
living  rock  and  squared  for  use  in  building. 
The  word  in  the  original  (Judg.  iii.  19,  the 
margin  is  preferable;  26)  is  in  all  but  tiro 
passsges  rendered  graven  or  carved  images 
(Deuk  vii.  5,  25;  xii.  3.  2  Chron.  xxiil.  19, 
22),  which  is  its  proper  signification. 

QUABTUS  (L./ourt&),  an  undistinguished 
Christian,  an  associate  of  Paul  (Bomans  xvi. 
28),  whom  tradition  makes  one  of  the  Seventy 
and  a  bishop  of  BeiruL 

QUICK,  from  the  H.  gftt,  *llfe'  (Gen.  t 
20),  'living'  (Ps.  cxvi.  9),  rendered  'quick' 
in  cxxiv.  3  (compare  G.  Mm,  '  life ;'  L  otvws, 
'  living*),  denotes  that  which  lives  (Heb.  iv. 
12 ;  comp.  iiL  12.  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  1  Thess.  iv. 
15) ;  whence  comes  the  ordinaiy  meaning  of 
lively — ^in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  wiek. 

QUICKSANDS,  the,  sandbanks  or  Syrtes, 
which  Paul  on  his  voyage  to  Bome  was  in 
danger  of  falling  into,  are  what  is  celled 
'the  greater,'  now  Golfo  di  Sidra,  which 
lies  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  Tripo- 
lis  and  Barca.  Another,  Uie  lesser  Syrtes, 
is  the  gulf  of  Adrumetum,  Go^o  di  Capo, 


R. 


BABBATH  (H.  great),  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites  (Dent.  iii.  II),  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  on  the  upper  Jabok,  or  Nahr-Ammon. 
It  was  allotted  to  Gad  (Joshua  xiiL  25),  and 
oonquered,  in  David's  reign,  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xL  1 ;  xiL  26—31.  1  Chron.  xx.  1—8).  At 
a  later  period  this  city  was  ealled  Philadel- 
phia, belonging  to  the  Deospolis.  Its  name 
is  now  Amman.  Prophecies  sgainst  Bab- 
bath,  fulfilled  by  Nebuehadnenar,  may  be 
found  in  Jer.  xliz,  % 8.  EbsL  zxi.  20;  xzv. 
fi.  Amot  i.  14. 


The  name  Babbath  was  also  bome  by  the 
city  Ar  (Numbers  xxL  15.  Dent  IL  9),  the 
capital  of  Moab  (Numb.  xxi.  28.  Is.  xv.  1), 
which  lay  south  of  the  Amon ;  it  was  ealled 
by  the  Greeks,  Areopolis. 

BABBI  (H.ftid,  'great'),  a  title  of  honour 
equal  to  '  Your  greatness '  (comp.  Acte  viii 
9),  or  'Excellent  Sir,'  given  of  old  to  the 
Jewish  doctors,  especially  by  pupfls  to  their 
teachers  (Matt  xxiiL  7,  8).  In  John  i.  89, 
'  Babbi'  is  explained  by '  Master,'  in  the  ori- 
ginal '  Teaeher,'  rtfeiwnoe  being  had  to  the 
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kpplisatloa  of  ths  toim  RaiU  to  iha  launtd 
nMO  thkt  kcpl  wbimla.  In  Uti.  ttHl.  8, 
Iha  word  rendend  '  mtvtar,'  pnpnl;  ugni- 
Sbi 'leader,' ■  one  who  ■turn  Ihevaj;  Bib- 
boQl  (John  IX.  IS)  ii  &  BjrO'Ciuldals  foim 
of  tba  UBM  woid ;  Mid,  bowarar,  to  ba  mora 
hoQnarabla  than  Babbi. 
2ACA.    Sea  Jddbmui. 


S  RAO 

B&CES  wtt»  a  part  of  tbe  oalefaraM  na- 
tional samaa  of  OroMia,  which,  boiTOwed  by 
tlia  Bomaiu,  wen  ia  ^a  tiniea  of  tha  New 
TaaUment  oelebnied  in  the  objat  oitiea 
of  the  einlieed  world,  nol  being  aoknown 


ue  of  whiob   they  intaodad  not  to  iii_      

male  approbation,  bat  meralr  to  amploj  tba     Theia  famee  (oar  piatoiial  illiutniioDa  of 
beat  maana  for  etmnjtat   their  ndigiona     whieh    an    bom    aotiqae   original*)    data 


from  flie  aarilen  period  of  Oraolan  aiTUii»- 
lion,  and  eztand  to  Om  laleat  a|n  (j  the 
Boman  aiiipirak  eompriaing  in  flik  langth- 


naan,  Pythian — oompriaad  eheriat-Tadf«, 
horaa-Twting,  toot-raehig,  qooitlng,  dartinc 
wnttliog,  boiing,  ka.     Thaw 


... 1  Tenerable  nligiona  wan  aalcred  on  in  an  ewnaat  aplrit,  <Mt  iddeh, 

aawMiationa,  tfaa  bl^ieat  enltnre,  md  dif  in  Iheae  day^  we  ean  baTo  no  eonavptnin. 

tingniihad  tenovn.     Tbe  OrMian  gamei—  Baganbd,   aapeaiallj  in  eKli«  ptrioda,  aa 

ditidad  fMMraUf  into  ftve  elaaaea,  namely,  the  gnat  meani  of  national  cdnsatioD,  aa 

the  lalbmlH,  NameHi,  Oljmplaii,  Paoathe-  well  aa  the  great  bond  of  national  nnioB 


amoog  *U  of  H«U*ntB  Uood,  lliaj  wwt  pn-     wbidi  dertlapad  uid  •irmgUiciitd  all  pwti 
p«dftnbj*naM(iaMfnltnliiiiigiii;(mUi,     a<  lb*  bodU  j  bMM,  oondiuiiig  grcul;  to  tlw 


Joilljr  funons  tMoty  of  the  Oresk   foim.  tiinifaiu'4iiUe,Bwdlowilioildaiia*ofd>ut,b« 

Xha  (BTcrilj  of  thg  prapuMoiy  diicipline  whipptd,  uid,  iflei  *ll,  lou  llie  nolorj.  Wh«n 

rHjnirMl  fi  JJInitntcd  bj  thcM  wordi,  tnns-  you  h»e  nskoiud  on  kll  thia,  if  foni  fn- 

laud  bom  EpioMtoi : — 'YoD  would  oonqaer  it  oliuMion  still  balds,  ut  (boat  tbs  eombtt.' 

ths  Oljmplo  gum.  But  uonsidei  whu  pre-  Thiicdneition,r«ooguiMd>iidaiiconng«dbf 

e«dei  uid  foUon,  ud  Uum,  it  it  be  far  jovt  legialMioc,  drew  into  iti  mttim  the  highMt 

■druilag*,  *agtge  Id  llie  tSiii.     Yoa  muit  tnd  most  nuEnred  •bilit;,  ud  gars  impulM 

confoim  to  ndas ;  labmit  to  >  diet ;  refrain  to  tU  ti»  flue  ana  to  insii  an  aitent  ibat  thaj 

bom  ilalntift ;  «nniwi  four  bodj,  vbcthtr  bestowed  laTiihlf  on  tbe  aenral  nationi  df 

Qieeee  Ibetr  moit  loTalf  Ir '  ■-*^  — 


or  ptnar  dlipla;  at  hnman  smnlatiim  tLe 

jon  diooM  it  m  not,  fn  a  ataled  btm,  in  worid  hM  not  aeen,  noi,  tbr  the  pnipoaai  in 

haal  and  eold ;  jon  nmit  drink  no  edd  waui,  Tiew,  ona  mora  aSoagioiii,  than  wan  then 

noT,  ■omaUmni  nen  wine.    In  a  iroid,  jon  ganwi.    To  Tiotai^  la  them  the  hlgheel  ho- 

miM  gtn  joonelf  up  to  joai  maater,  aa  to  nonr  ww  attaebed,  not  fitf  auf  nwird  In 

1  ptar&laiL    Then,  in  flu  eombat,  fon  nay  money,  bat  puralj  fbr  tot  diatinedoD  gained 

befluvwn  iab)  k  dlMb,  diiloeale  jont  kbi,  tj  mtttm,  of  whlah  the  pnalaau  wm« 
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mm  tokcDi  ud  irmbol*.  A  tptig  of  InugI, 
a  wnuh  at  pmler.  wu  the  tola  anlwtrd 
•jmbol  of  {m-eminaiiiM.  Tha  adiuUga 
wu  In  tha  honour  thm  acqniied ;  tha  rawajnl 
wu  in  the  Tialoi*!  gnd&«d  fsaliogi — in  hii 
ooDHioiunaH  Ihtt  ha  WM  '  the  obBcnrcd  of 
all  obacrrera.'  In  tha  thouriit  of  the  ahap- 
IM  whk^  tb*  Jodg*  wmld  luaea  on  bit  blow 


I  pioTa  *lBtorioaa,  fli*  aspirant 
DtoDi  aolfiiiieDE  alimaliu  foi  (ha  gcealeat 
eurtiODt,  impljing  Mlf-dgnial,  bodilr  nai- 
olwa,  ipara  and  ilmpls  dial,  nndaitakan  in 
bojbood,  and  oaminiied  patianll;  thiocigh 
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maar  yeaia.  And  «han  at  lait  tlta  mamant 
of  Irinmph  oama,  how  prond  ind  jojona  Ilia 
emotioui  how  rich  bia  reward  1  Well  was 
he  repaid  for  all  hii  atriiingi  aa  he  ■lood 
there  on  that  arena  on  which  the  ejea  of 
toi  Ihoniand  ipeouion  were  faetaned,  and 
toward*  whioh  [he  Ihought*  of  dialant  dliea, 
and  eien  boatile  banda,  wen  tamed! 

Baaida*  the  games  of  a  porelj  Oieeiao  ori- 
gin, the  Romans,  with  a  cbarsoterialie  dia- 
regard  of  hnnisn  life,  introdnsed,  and  with 
peculiar  tatJafaction  long  o<nilinned  to  eel»- 
bratc,  ssngninsrj  conflict!  of  two  kinds  >^ 
I.  of  Eoen  matched  agaioat  men  ;  II.  of  men 
matched  against  beasts  of  prej.  These  gla- 
diatorial combats  were  emolonslj  proTided 
bj  the  great,  and  eagerij  demanded  bj  tha 
people.  Wben  Chriitiauilj  came  into  open 
and  unaparing  collision  with  bsathenism,  tho 
exciting  soenes  of  Ibe  drvai  Crequently  re- 
eaived  a  new  lesi,  wben  from  time  to  time  ■ 
follower  of  Chriit  was  cast  to  [be  lions,  and, 
in  bis  adherence  to  the  command,  '  Baairt 
not  CTil,'  tell  a  readf  rlctim  to  their  ilcTOor- 
ing  rage.  For  the  glsdiatorial  combats,  wild 
beasts  were  broaght  to  Borne  and  other  oitiaa 


from  distant  and  opposite  parts  of  the  world,  appointed  to  death,'  seem*  to  allude  to  tha 
Thii  medal  exhibiti  a  crooodlle  chained  for  gamci  of  the  circna,  in  which,  while  petaona 
DM  In  the  gamaa  destined  to  flghl  with  wild  beasts  in  the  earijr 

part  of  the  daj  were  sapplied  with  arras,  so 
that  Ifaej  were  able  to  defend  ttumselTea, 
aneh  aa  were  kept  to  the  cloaing  scenea, 
when  the  thirst  for  blood  on  the  part  of  the 
spectators  bad  become  Intense,  wet«  exposed 
unarmed  to  the  forr  of  raging  animala,  to 
wbieh,  aocordinglj,  thej  fUl  an  easj  pre;. 
Spectaoles  of  the  kind  were  cnalonuuT  in  all 
the  provinces  ot  the  Boman  empire. 

The  games  being  speoiall;  designed  to  paj 
honour  lo  heathen  diTinitiea,  their  introduc- 
tion among  the  Jews,  which  was  attempted. 
In  J  Corinlhiana  It.  9,  Pan],  speaking  of    and  at  last  carried  into  a&ot,  ss  one  conu- 
lb*  apostles  aa  ■  •«(  fordi  last,  aa  it  weia     ^aenos  of  the  apiaad  of  HaUeDio  influenca 
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oonnquant  on  Aleiandct'i  lidtorirl,  vu  rpt. 
oikllj  offsnaiTe  lo  the  minihippvn  of  the  Inie 
Ood.  Sgtiswd  M  flnt,  Ihesa  amneemsiili 
BDC»Mded  in  winning  thsir  wtj  in  PaJeatiDe, 
Orat  nndM  tho  pktronifa  of  Antioolias  17, 
(1  Ificc.  i.  19),  then  under  tha  Graoiaing 
high-priest  Juan  (3  iv.  13),  and  finKlIj, 
bj  the  fiTODT  of  Hnod  Iha  GtM  (Joaaph. 
XT.  3, 1).  Tha  niee«u  betokened  a  period 
of  religioDa  and  aoeial  deelina,  for  the  games 
wen  foreign  ei  mneh  to  ibe  natloni]  ohuM- 
tar  u  to  the  leligtoni  ffindplss  and  aympa- 
IhiesoT  IhelsraalllM.  In  the  ptedominanos 
of  the  tnie  Hebrew  dunoteristica,  recreation 
■nd  amnaemsnt,  no  lass  than  duly  and  busi- 
ness, were  fannd  in  religion.  The  Hebnw, 
earnest  and  deep  in  all  hia  emotioni,  snd 
baring  the  mj  root  of  his  being  in  dero- 
tioQ,  needed  no  other  enjoyment  than  was 
■flbrdedbim  in  the  solemn  and  delightful  aer- 
Tleea  of  the  temple,  and  the  soft  and  tranqnil 
graliflgatlonB  of  his  lent  or  hia  home ;  while 
■U  that  polie;  or  nligion  might  leqoire  for 
the  strangthening  and  preserrstion  of  Oia 
nations]  onitj  was  presented  in  an  sppio- 
prlale  ahapcjin  the  great  feslinds  irtiich  took 
all  adult  m^e*  thrice  eraij  year  to  the  holy 
Jernsalem.  And  thongb  the  Hebrew  lem- 
paiament  found  pecsliai  plesaue  in  mnsic 
■nd  poetry,  and  thsse  siaiei  aru  did  not  dis- 
dain tike  enliTsning  danoe,  etill  religion  pre- 
sided in  foil  and  nnabated  bononr,  and  oier 
■raiy  earthly  footing  predominated  the  inten- 
tion of  paying  tha  highest  homage  to  the 
higlieat  and  holisst  of  beinga. 

The  sposlls  Psal,  as  the  apostle  to  Iba 
Oanlilea,  and  possessing  Oreek  eoltnn,  wu 
naturally  ted  to  rafSr  to  the  games.  We 
shall  pas*  the  pasaagea  in  renew. 

BeTersl  of  FaaTs  allusions  are  tbnad  in 
the  letten  whiah  he  addresaed  to  the  Cfar.x. 
tians  at  Gorintb  who  were  spectators  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  so  osllsd  from  being  culs- 
braled  on  the  Corinlbisu  istbmna.  The  r,uie 
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nooT  of  Jnpiler,  was  made  of  an  oltTe.brancht 
that  at  the  Pythian,  in  heaonrof  Apollo,  con- 
sisted of  laniel;  that  at  the  Isthmian,  or 
Corinthian,  was  of  piue ;  and  that  at  the 
Nemesn,  of  paralsy.  These,  though  in  pin 
made  of  avargreena,  wonld  epeedily  fade. 
Their  essential  inaignifleance,  compared 
with  the  great  efforti  bj  which  Uiay  were 
won,  aiTorded  a  topic  to  the  mocking  satire 
of  Grecian  writera. 
In  Hcb.  E 


to  whieb  hs  nftos  In  1  Got.  ii.  84  (oomo 
Hebrews  lit  1),  was  that  which  was  there 
ran ;  the  race  or  coarse,  dromn,  was  600 
Oreoiaafcet  in  length.  He  who  firal  reached 
the  goal  TSOeiTed  bom  the  indge  the  prize 
(Philipp.  iiL  U),  namely,  a  crown  made  of 
recently  pinaked  twigs. 

It  was  tor  '  a  eormptibie  crown  ■  that  men 
oomtsndsd  in  the  games  (1  Cot  ii.S(t).   Tho 
tm^i  giren  at  the  Olympic  gamai  ia  hix 
ToLII. 


at  later  period*  Ihs  arms,  even  so  tar  aa  lbs 
ahonldera,  were  bonndroond  with  hard  lealh- 

em  (sometimea  hsTingbands  of  iron)  glo»es, 
csllsd  ctsatoi,  the  use  of  which  in  fighting 
cansed  the  effiuian  of  blood,  and  even  death. 
Probably,  howorer,  the  allusion  may  be  to 
the  oonlesta  of  (ha  circus,  in  which  human 
oombatsnis  had  only  a  chance  of  life,  and 
the  Christian  mar^rs  foimd  a  oertaln  ind 
sangninary  death. 

Forcible,  when  rightly  understood,  ia  the 
■llnaion  in  1  Cor.  ii.  ST,  where  Paul,  ao- 
oording  to  Doddridge,  says,  '  I  keep  my  body 
in  subjection,  leat,  as  in  the  games,  when  I 
bsTB  acted  as  a  herald  In  introducing  others 
to  tho  contest,  I  myself  ahould  be  pronounced 
by  the  judges  nnworthy  of  the  prise.' 

*£Teiy  one,'  says  Paul,  '  that  strirelh  for 
the  mastery,  ia  temperate  in  all  thiDgB'(25). 
Those  who,  in  the  Olympic  games,  atroTB  lo 
gftin  the  priie  in  running  or  boring,  were 
required  to  pass  ten  months  in  the  Oymna- 
ainm  at  Elia,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves 
by  oxarciMB  and  a  rigid  dirL  Epioorua  al- 
ludea  to  thia  custom,  as  also  Horace  (Ars- 
Poet.,41S}. 

It  ia  a  peouliai  kind  of  combat  to  which 
Paul  sUudas  when  he  saya,  'Not  as  one  that 
beatelh  the  air'  (1  Cor.  ix.  26).  order 

to  acquire  agility  and  skill,  aspirants  eier- 
cised  ihemselTcs  with  weapons  ^srt  from 
an  sntagoniBL  This  exercise  waa  ciUed  tkia- 
•wcAia,  '  ahsdow-flgbling.'  Truly  real  and 
With  strong  and  embittered  oppanenta  had 
Paul  to  contend.  Osl.  t.  T  is  also  so  alla- 
■tai  to  lb«  nett—'  Te  did  run  weU;  who  did 
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liindar  yon  Y    Tlu  Mnn  nmlarad  ■  Undar,'  ths  boonduiM  wtihln  lAlsh  tha  nw*  Mn* 

■igniflM  M  trip  np.  ba  ran,  and  tha  araipMaiiig  of  whiek  M 

Habrtwi  liL  1,  '  aning  wa  an  eompaiaad  ouea  occaaioned  tha  loaa  of  the  priaa.    Paul 

aboni  witli  ao  graat  a  dond  of  winiMHi,'  oompana  hia  oBea  wiih  a  fbot-raea,  irtioaa 

Ad.,  nbn  to  the  Oljmpie  gamn,  wbioh  liita  mirksd  tha  faonnov  uaignad  him  of 

gnat  aTDwili  tMamUed   to  bvhold,  lud  in  ths    gnat  jadge    and   giTSr   of  the    prua. 

wbiiih  ■  peraon  waa  qiaaiallj  plaiwd  to  as-  Theas  liita,  whish  he  wai  not,  indaad,  at 

■ign  and  hand  Ihc  piiia  to  tho  anoaaaifol  libetlj  (s  paaa,   oompriied  tha  ohiirsfa  mt 

mnncr.  Corinth  j  in  oTenoeing  whleh,  ihertfofa,  h* 

la  a  Cor.  I.  18,  Mf .  ia  a  Udt  lafaranoe  to  did  not  euaed  hia  boimda  boi  bandi  on 

a  naiga  at  tha  lithmian  gamaa,  ■  koowladge  the  fltid  of  luolhsr. 

of  wbieh  throwa  light  on  a  dark  paauga.         In  Fhilipp.  ill.  I^  i*  a  olcai  rebmnea  (o 

Tlie  refeienoa  i*  to  foot'raoing,  in  whioh  a  tha  bot-raoaa  at  the  Oljnipie  gamea.    Paul 

*bi(e  line  waa  drawn  on  the  pound  lo  dsfilM  in  efeat  aaja,  'FottcUiDg  the  pan  of  (ha 


raea  alraad;  ran,  and  itnining  tbiwaida,  I  raiui,  and  natnn  naoiBM  *  Tirdanl  aapeet 

pnnoe  mj  oonrae  tomidi  tha  mark  or  boon-  (2  Bun.  iiiii.  4).    At  the  and  of  Oetobw  or 

daij,  with  ■  Tiew  Is  gain  tha  priie,'  &e.    Tha  ^e  baginniDg  <^  Nonmber.  tha  rain;  lea- 

priMi  ^rat««•,  wai  exhibited  in  aueh  a  man-  aoD  eommaneea  with  the  ■  eulj  rain,'  which 

ner  diat,  being  before  ths  ajei  of  tha  ran-  paaict  into  mow  In  Daoawibei,  and  in  Fab- 

neta.  It  ml^t  atimidale  their  aSbit*.  marj  or  Uarah  appaara  in  the  '  latlu  imin,' 

IlLACHEL(H.a*&*ap),the  roiuMCaatdJAgli'  whiidi,  eoBtinning  tillApil,  aida  inMn^ag 

Mr  of  Labaa,  diatingoiahed  (or  bai  beao?  tha  hatreat  to  natarilT.      TIm   peiiodlMl 

(Oen.  »"'  ttn.").    Sea  Iadoi.  ratntna  of  nio,  aa  biingiBf  r^MihiaeBt, 

EAHAB  (S.  larg*>i  tl»  ■"'"M  of  ■  )>ido(  baantr,  and  abtmdanoe,  were  regarded  aNd 

(tha  lame  Heb.  word  ia  foond  in  Oenaaia  promiaed  aa  a  token  <rf  Dinne  goodneaa 

luviiLIU.  ELxniT,  IA.  la.xiiiLlT.  Hoe.  (LeriL  ixtL  a,  i.  DeoL  u.  18,  U;  iiviiL 

ii.  1 )  who  rendered  uirice  to  Joahna  (Joah.  13.    Ia.  xiz.  33).    The  delaj  or  failnra  of 

ii.  1,  U4.)i  and  wbo  appeui  In  Matt.  L  0  in  dteie  raina  oeoarionad  want  w  famine  (Dent, 

the  genealogy  of  Jeru  Chriat,  and  la  men-  li.  IT ;  ixriiL  S3,  3^  1  Eingi  xrii.  1 ;  iriiL 

llon^  in  Heb.  iL  81  aa  diitingaiahad  bi  1,  S.  Amo)  iv.  T). 

her  faith,  and  in  Jamea  IL  35  aa  Jnatlflad  br        la  tha  TaUe;  of  Egypt  rain  ii  a  very  nra 

faer  worln.    Jewith  tradition  la  full  of  (hia  pheoosienon.  In  the  Said,  ■  hearj  rain  tkDa 

woman'a  ptalaa,  making  her  tha  wife  of  Jo-  onee  in  foor  or  Sra  Teara.    Lane  witneaaad 

■hoi  or  of  Balma  (1  Chron.  Ii.  11),  and  the  a  tremeodona  atom  of  li^tning  and  rain  in 

progenetrii  of  eight  propheta.     Tat  a  dialike  the  antomn  of  183T.  Lightning  ii  fteqoentlj 

to  baTB  ths  early  hiatoiy  of  their  race  eon-  aeeOibat  thunder  aaldom  heaid.    On  Ihooo- 

neotsd  with  a  hariot,  Indoeed  die  Jewa  to  eaalon  jn*l  mentioned  it  wa*  quite  lerrifie, 

foree  from  the  text  the  poaatbili^  that  Rahab  and  Uilad  Ihronghoikt  a  lAole  ni^L     In 

waa  a  hoateaa,  a*  U  houaea  of  entartainment,  Cairo  and  lfa«  neighbouring  parte,  there  tall 

alwap  rare  in  the  Eai^  were  known  in  Ca-  fonr  or   Ato  amart  ahowara  in   Oa    year, 

naan  in  the  daja  of  Joahna.  and  Ihaae  «met«Ily  during  the  winlm  ad 

BATN,  bsliiTod  in  andant  timei  to  haTs  qring.    A  heaiy  rain  very  rardy  falla.    In 

fallen  froni  hearen  ((}sn.  Tii.],  and  aaoribed  the  maritime  parta  rain  i«  not  ao  inbeqnaol. 
to  the  power  of  tlie  Almighty  (Job  dZriiL        In  the  ancient  worid  in  gen*nl,Ba  wdl  aa 

21} — 38),  ia  the  oaois  of  immediate  and  great  among  ths  Hebiawa,lhe  rainbow  had  a  mja- 

litttQi^  in  the  hot  olimea  o(  the  East   From  tie  and  religiou*  Import     '  The  bow  of  Ood' 

April  to  September  rain  ia  isUom  seen  in  ia  in  Gen.  Ix.  U,  tha  token  of  a 
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<he  name  of  Zion  engraven  on  the  pahns  of  eionar$,  which  in  French  is  runfonn§r,  and 

his  hands.  At  the  bottom  of  the  idea  in  Gen.  signifies  *  to  bay  off  by  a  price.'    The  medi- 

ix.  14,  lies  the  fact  that  when,  after  a  long  nyal  noon  is  *  ranso/  used  as  equivalent  to 

rain,  Uie  rainbow  appears,  the  rain  is  near  '  redemptio/  of  which  it  may  be  an  abbre- 

its  termination,  and  brighter  weather  is  at  Tiation;  as  intermediate  forms  there  occur 

hand.    Bat  we  are  not  solicitous  to  explain  'ransoniam,'  'nenshon/  'rasntion.'    'Ban- 

the  *  why  and  wherefore'  of  these  ancient  som,'  in  the  New  Testament,  is  found  as  the 

conceptions,  which,  in  their  original  simpli-  rendering  of  the  Oreek  lutron  (Matt  zx.  28. 

city,  are  as  religious  in  their  tendency  as  Maik  x.  40)  and  antilutron  (1  Tim.  ii.  6)i 

they  are  beaatiftd  in  fheir  character.  which,  by  the  force  of  anti  (*  for,'  '  for  the 

wi.«n  uMimn.  frn«  cmntim.'.  fli««  bwieflV  '  instcsd  of),  givcs  cmphasis  to 

^^^^^V^r^S^llSSAi^  tiie  idea  of  purchase  and  redemption.    See 

What  lorely  Tltions  yield  their  place  Atohbmbxt  and  Bbdubv. 

To  oold  material  lawi  I  BAVEN  (G.  rube,  H.  lufrBb,  '  dark,'  from 

And  yet,  flUr  bow,  no  ftbling  dreamsy  the  colour)  a  bird  declared  unclean  by  the 

But  words  of  the  Most  High,  Mosaic  law  (Levit  xL  15.    Dent  xiv.  14). 

^'iir^'f^X:^^'^  «^resent«i  inls.xxxiv.  11  a.  dwelling  iJi 

^^•.*^^t^2S^Stoe,  2*  ^^^^'  f^  its  Shining  black  feathel^ 

How  ewxe  the  world's  grey  fluhen  ftnth  Bavens,  which  consume  dead  bodies,  were 

To  wmtch  thy  iscrad  sign  I  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  as  well  as 

And  when  its  yellow  Instre  imiled  the  Hebrews,  thought  to  be  specially  prone 

Ei2?mX«ZS2rfJhS1kM  to  tear  out  the  eyes  (Prov.  XXX.  17).    It  was 

^?5S?th.Sir  rf^  "*"  i»*>  •  fS^"^^  ^Ji«'  ^•^  «^«»ns  abandoned 

Hethinka  thy  Juhiiee  to  keep,  *,!/f  ^S?*  "  "^^"^  •*  hatched,  because  then 

^^^^^i^B^im  7J^*«»  *"*^  ^^  0*"  to  ■'iPPly  them  with  food 

On  earth  delirered  from  the  deep»  (JobxxxTiii.41.   Ps.  cxlviL9).  Accurate  ob- 

And  the  ilxst  poet  sang.  senren  state  that  the  old  ravens  drive  away  the 

nAWA»/«T    I     X-.    X  .,-             _*  yoong  ones  as  soon  as  they  can  fly.   Bavens, 
BAMAH  (H.  e<evat«m),  the  name  of  seve-  which  are  represented  as  objects  of  Provi- 
ral  towns  boilt  on  eminences.    Of  these  the  dential  care  (Luke  xii  34),  were  commanded 
most  important  was  a  dty  in  Beigamin,  be-  by  God  to  feed  Elijah  (1  Kings  xvii   4) 
tween  Gibeah  and  Bethel,  about  six  Boman  This  event,  which  the  S<^tnre  dearly  sets 
miles  north  of  Jerasalem  (Judges  xix.  18.  forth  as  miraoulous,  has  driven  Bationalism 
Josh,  xviii  25.   1  Sam.  xxii.  6).  After  Solo-  to  amoaing  expedients.    Besides  labourinir 
mon,  Bamah  came  under  the  power  of  Is-  to  show  that  other  penons  are  said  to  have 
rael,  and  Baaaha  made  it  a  frontier  strong-  been  fed  by  birds,  it  has  advanced  the  theorv 
hold  (1  Kings  xv;  17),  which  was  taken  that  Elias  hi  some  way  induced  the  ravens 
from  him  by  Asa  (21,  22).    See,  ftirther.  Is.  to  admit  him  as  a  messmate;  a  oonieeture 
X.  29.    Jer.  xl.  1 ;  xxxi  15 ;  eomp.  Matt  ii.  which  is  helped  out  by  the  supposition  that 
17, 18.    With  this  Bamah,  Winer  identifies  they  (Horebs)  were  in  reality  an  Arab  tribe 
Arimathea  (see  the  artiele),  mentioned  in  or  travelliog  merchants  so  called,  who  sup- 
Matt,  xxvu.  57.    In  1  Samuel  L  1,  mention  plied  the  prophet  with  food.    Michaelis  put 
is  made  of  Bamathaim-Zophim,  of  Mount  it  forth  that  the  ravens  mtended  were  birds 
Ephrttim,  where  redded  the  parents  of  8a-  of  prey,  whose  booty  Elijah  appropriated  to 
mnel.    Bamalhaim  denotes  the  two  Bame-  his  own  support.     So  extravagant  are  all 
thes;  the  dty  may  have  consisted  of  two  attempts  that  will  make  the  Scriptures  sav 
parts.     Zophim  signifies  wateh-tower,  and  what  they  do  not  mean ! 
was  a  distinetive  term.    This  plaoe  has  been  BAVIN  (L.  mpio,  <  I  snatch  or  tear  awaV) 
held  to  be  dUferant  from  Bamah,  beoause  stands  (Nah.  xiL  12)  for  a  Hebrew  term,  the 
fiis  former  has  been  said  to  be  in  Ben-  root  of  which  dgnifies  <to  tear,'  'carrv  off' 
jamhiy  the  latter  in  Ephrdm;  bvt  the  hiU  and  hence,  as  a  noun,  <  plunder,'  <lK>otv'' 
on  ^lieh  it  Uy  extended  tnm  the  territory  *  prey.'    Comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  89.  Ezek.  iv.  14 
of  Ephraim  into  that  of  Benjamin.   In  Judg.  The  same  word,  with  a  slight  variation,  is 
iv.  5,  the  Bamah  of  Beigamin  is  dear^  rendered  '  prey '  in  Gen.  xlix.  9,  &c. 

^*'£!?J?.ll?^-      .          X          «        .  BEASON  (L.  nitw,  the  thinking,  as  emtio 

BAMOTH  (a  Mitiienest),  or  Bamotb-  is  the  speaking  faculty,  language  being  ut- 

gflead  (1  Khigs  iv.  18),  one  of  the  most  fi^.  tered  thought)   is  represented   by  several 

mous  cities  of  GUead,  bdonging  to  Gad  seripturd  terms :— I.  Htihbohn  (Eooles.  vii. 

(Deut.  iv.48),  and  asdgned  to  the  Levites  25),  rendered  dso  'device'  (ix.  10).  and 

(Jo^ua  XX.  8),  JbriBg  flfteen  Bomm  mUes  denoting,  originally,  man's  power  of  faivent- 

north-west  fimn  Philadelphia,  on  the  Jab-  ing  and  contriving  (comp.  'enirfnes'  in  3 

bok,  and  nhis  soaih-west  frmn  Gerasa.    It  Chron.  xxvi.  15.  and 'faiventions' in  Ecdes. 

is  believed  to  be  fovnd  in  the  modem  es-  vii.  29).    n.  Tahgam  (Prov.  xxvi.  16),  ren- 

^4»ai^iLr  .    iu    ;i  i«  *u         ^.      ,  ?*"^  '  teste '  in  Exod.  xvi.  81, '  undentand- 

BAKSOM  M  found  in  the  medwrd  rsiM  ing'  in  Job  xii  20,  and  'discretion'  in  Piov. 
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zi  33 ;  the  referenoe  being  to  the  ante  of  tnd  an  heir  of  immortality.    Natore  and 

propriety.    III.  Mandag  (Dan.  i?.  86),  ren-  graoe  never  appear  in  the  Bible  as  contrasted 

dered  'knowledge'  in  ii.  21,  'onderstanding*  with,maeh  less  as  contradicting, each  other, 

in  iT.  34,  and  *  knowledge'  in  t.  12;  strictly  What  the  heavens  proclaim  (Ps.  six.),  the 

referring  to  the  knowing  faculty.    lY.  Tavo-  Bible  teaches ;  and  God  in  his  acts  and 

nah  (Job  zzxii.  11),  rendered  *  understand-  words  ever  instmctsman  through  the  instru- 

ing,'  and  eoupled  with  'wisdom,'  in  Exodus  mentality  of  his  intelligent  faculties.    It  is 

zzxL  3 ;  applied  in  Prov.  xz.  &,  to  man,  and  only  a  perverted,  misled,  or  degraded  nature 

in  Ps.  oxxxvi.  5,  to  God ;  the  primary  import  (Ephes.  ii.  8),  which  alienated  men  from 

denoting  the  power  of  distinguishing,  and  ihe  life  of  God.  Still  does  sin  work  the  saoM 

so  of  comparing.    In  Is.  L  18,  God  says  to  lamentable  results,  darkening  the  mind  and 

the  sinfiil  Israelitas,  *  Come,  let  us  rmaam  misguiding  the  will ;  and  the  contrast  whieh 

together ;"  the  verb  is  rendered  '  to  reason'  the  Bible  constantly  brings  into  relief  is  that 

in  Job  xHi.  8 ;  xv.  8 ;  'judge '  in  Gen.  xxxi.  which  exists,  and  ever,  under  the  government 

47,  and  '  correot'  in  Frov.  iii.  12,  and  seems  of  a  holy  God,  must  exist,  between  a  wicked 

to  imply  an  appeal  to  the  moral  feelings  and  a  pure  heart    With  a  truth  and  a  wis- 

(oomp.  'reasoning'  ia  Job  xiii.  6,  '  argu-  dom  which  the  highest  philosophy  will  be 

ments '  in  xxiii.  4,  and  '  reproofs '  in  Psidm  most  ready  to  own,  Scripture  places  the 

xxxviii  14).    The  several  passages  put  to-  darkening  of  the  mind,  the  depravity  of  the 

gether  exhibit  reason  as  the  power  of  know-  life,  and  all  the  evils  which  henee  ensue,  in 

ittg,  distinguishing,  Judging,  and  devising  the  emotional,  not  the  intellectual,  part  of 

(intelleetual  operations),  and  of  being  hence  our  nature ;  '  for  out  of  (he  heart  proceed 

influenoed  and  guided  under  those  senti-  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fomica- 

ments  whieh  unite  man  to  God,  and  show  tions,   thefts,   false  witness,  blasphemies' 

him  what  is  right  by  showing  him  what  is  (Matt  xv.  18,  teq,) ;  while  to  conscience  and 

God's  will  and  what  is  proper.    These  facul-  to  the  intellect  Jesus  himself  appealed  as 

ties  appear  as  forming  essential  elements  in  the  judge  of  what  was  right  (Luke  xii.  57). 

the  human  soul,  not  obliterated  by  sin  (Is.  BEBEKAH   (H.  fat),  the  daughter  of 

i.  18),  and  taken  away  only  in  the  case  of  Bethnel,  and  granddaughter  of  Nahor,  Abra- 

insanity  (Daniel  iv.  83),  on  the  removal  of  ham's  brother,  was  married  to  Isaac  through 

which  disease  reason  retmois  (86).    Season,  the  agency  of  Elieier  (Gen.  xxii.  23;  xxiv. 

in  common  with  aU  good  things,  is  the  gift  12,  teq. ;  xlix.  81).    See  Isajlo. 

of  God  (IL  21),  in  whose  image  man  was  BECHAB  (H.  iquart),  a  captain  of   a 

created  (Gen.  i  27),  and  whose  image  and  band  under  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son.    He, 

glory  man  still  is  (1  Cor.  xL  7).    In  agree-  with  his  brother  Baanah,  sons  of  Bimmon, 

ment  with  this  is  the  statement  made  in  assassinated  their  master  in  order  to  ingra- 

Job  xxxii  8  (comp.  1  Kings  ii.  12) :  tiate  themselves  with  David,  who,  probably 

'  That  ipirlt  wUoh  is  in  mai^  from  fear  of  persons  so  daring  and  faithless, 

EyenQwbserthoftfae  i^iOghty  oansed  them  to  be  slain,  and  their  bodies  to 

otveththMnundeistMidhig.''  y^  suspended  over  the  pool  in  Hebron  (2 

Hence,  if  any  one  liek  wisdom,  he  may  ob>  Sam.  iv.). 

uiu  it  by  prayer  to  God  (James  L  5),  who  Another  B$duib  was  the  father  of  Jehona- 

filled  with  his  spirit  Bexaleel,  that  he  might  dab,  and  a  descendant  of  Hemath,  a  Kenite 

be  a  skilfdl  workman  (Exod.  xxxL  2 ;  xxxv.  (2  Kings  x.  16.    1  Ohion.  iL  65.    Judg.  iv. 

30,  9eq.\  and  who,  as  the  Father  of  Lights,  11).    From  Bechab  was  named  the  famUy 

sends  down  on  man  every  good  gift  (James  of  BtehaHut,  who,  at  the  ii^unction  of  their 

^  ^'^)*  aneestor  Jonadab,  abstained  from  intoxioa- 

Beason,  as  thus  divine  in  its  source,  is  ting  Uquor,  and  were,  for  the  fidelity  of  their 

constancy  i^pealed  to  in  the  sacred  writ-  obedience,  employed  by  Jeremiah  as  a  means 

ings.    The  ^»peal  begins  in  the  garden  of  of  alFording  instruction  to  the  disobedient  Is- 

Eden,  and  terminates  with  the  sublime  un-  raeUtes.  As  a  part  of  their  vow,  the  Beehab- 

veilings  of  the  Apocalypse.    The  whole  of  ites  built  no  house,  sowed  no  seed,  planted 

revelation  is  an  ^peal  to  reason,  whose  ex-  no  vineyard,  but  dwelt  oonstantly  in  tsnts 

istenee  and  operation  it  both  presupposes  (Jer.  xxxv.). 

and  fosters.    The  Bible  knows  nothing  of  BEOONCILIATION   (L.),  the  bringing 

an  opposition  and  a  oonflict  between  reason  about  of  a  good  understanding  between  two 


_    _ hiloJtitK 

an  inteUigent  being,  the  Scripture  is  ad-  *  I  make'propitious,' *  expiate.'"Beside8  Heb. 

dressed  to  him.    As  to  an  intelligent  being  iL  17,  the  verb  U  used  in  Luke  xviiL  18, 

does  It  ever  speak  to  man.    Implying  that  where  Ae  publican  prays  tor  mercy.    U. 

reason  is  an  insufficient,  it  implies  also  that,  Katalkg^  (« exdumge,' '  reconciliation'),  used 

!?/",*■  H. '*^"*  ^*  *••  ^"•^^^^y  «^**^«-  inBom.v.ll;xL15.  2  Cor.  v.  18, 19.    The 

L    •t  ^"  "•^  •■  •  reasonable  being,  in  eorrosponding  verb  is  found  in  Bom.  v.  la 

«raer  that  ii  may  make  him  a  child  of  God  1  Cor.  vii*  IL  2  Cor.  t.  18— M.    That 'God 
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ivts  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  worid  onto  means  'to  buy'  (Matthew  ziii.  44;  zxt.  15; 

himself/  is  the  great  fact  of  the  gospel,  in  eomp.  1  Oor.  tI.  20.  2  Pet  ii.  1).  IL  Exago- 

the  reoognition  of  which  Christians  must  radto,  *I  bay  off'  (Galat  iii.  18;  vr.  0,  and 

agree,  how  mneh   socTer  they  may  differ  derivatiyely  *  to  improve/  or  make  the  most 

here,  as  in  other  oases,  as  to  the  modut  ope*  ot,  Eph.  v.  16.   Colos.  it.  5).    III.  Lutroo, 

randi.    It  seems  to  ns  more  wise  and  more  from  lutnm  (horn  luo,  *I  /oosen/or 'setfree'). 

Christian  to  labour  with  the  Sayionr  for  '  the  price  of  redemption/  the  smn  paid  for 

aoeomplishing  his  purposes,  than  to  dispnte  buying  off  a  life,  *  a  ransom'  (Exod.  zxL  80. 

and  disagree  one  with  another  as  to  the  Numb.  zxzv.  81,  82;  see  especially  Is.  zIt. 

manner  in  which  he  aehicTod  that  salvation,  18.  The  noun  ocenrs  twice  in  the  New  Tes- 

on  onr  sharing  in  which  depends  oor  alL  tament,  namely,  Matt  zx.  28.  Mark  x.  45). 

In  the  same  manner,  we  think  it  better  that  The  verb  is  need  in  Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  comp. 

followers  of  Jesns  shoold  combine  to  ex-  Is.  xUt.  22,  teq.  Tit  ii.  14 ;  comp.  Ps.  cxxx. 

pel  sin  from  the  world,  than  spend  their  8.  1  Peter  L  18, 19.    The  word  *  Bedeemer' 

strength  in  strife  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  (goel)  occurs  in  ProT.  xxiii.  11.  Is.  xli  14 ; 

it  was  introduced.    Here  it  is.    It  is  a  dire  i^  14 ;  xliT.  6,  24,  &c.    The  oorrespond- 

erlL  With  it  there  is  no  good;  apart  from  it  ing  Oreek  term,  lutrotet,  is  found  once  in  the 

ttiere  is  '  perfect  peace/    Let  all  good  men  New  Testament — ^A.cts  vii.  85.    See  Bahsom. 

unite  to  put  an  end  to  its  ruinous  dominion.  BEED8  (0.  rohr).    See  Bulbush. 

BECOBDS  (L.  reeordor,  <  I  call  to  mind'),  BEOENEBATION  (L.  being  bom  again) 

writings  designed  to  set  forth  Ikcts  so  as  to  stands  for  the  Greek  palingenetia,  which  is 

be  a  memorial  of  them,  in  order  that  they  similar  in  its  derivation  and  import  (Matt 

may  be  called  to  mind  and  remembered,  xix.  28.  Titus  lit  5).    In  1  Peter  L  3,  28, 

Such  is  the  import  of  the  term  in  its  etymo-  *  begotten  again/  and  being  '  bom  again/ 

logical  and  scriptural  import  (Esther  ri.  1.  ere  represented  by  a  Greek  verb,  anagennao, 

2  Sam.  viiL  16).    The  Hebrew  word  signi-  which  literally  signifies  to  be  bom  again.  In 

flea  '  to  remember'  (Gen.  iz.  15.  Ex.  xxxiL  John  iii.  8,  our  Lord  declares  die  necessity 

18).  Accordingly,  the  corresponding  noun  in  of  regeneration  in  words  which  signify  either 

one  form  signifies  *  a  memorial'  (xii.  14),  and  '  to  be  bom  again/  or  '  to  be  bom  i^rom 

in  another 'a  memorialist,'  recorder,  that  is  above/  explaining  the  change  by  speaking 

narrator,  cbronider,  or  historian.  In  David's  of  it  as  being  bom  of  water  (by  baptism) 

court  the  royal  historiographer,  or  national  and  of  spirit,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  im- 

historian,  was  a  person  of  high  distinction  press  on  the  gross  Jewish  mind  of  Nicode- 

(2  Samuel  viii  16 ;  comp.  xx.  24.  2  Kings  mus  the  essentially  holy  and  spirimal  nature 

xviii.  18.  1  Ghron.  xviiL  15.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  of  the  change  whose  necessity  he  declared. 

8.   Is.  IxiL  6,  marg.).    How  much  the  He-  The  inaptitude  of  Nicodemus  to  the  doctrine 

brew  was  a  commemorative  or  historical  of  our  Lord  was  the  more  surprising  because 

people  the  reader  may  learn  ttom  this  arti-  the  new  birth  was  not  for  the  first  time  put 

ele,  and  by  tuming  to  the  words  *  Bemem-  forth  by  Jesus.    The  Pythagoreans  used  the 

ber '  and  '  Memorial '  in  Cmden's  Concord-  term  paiijigenetia  of  the  change  which,  ao- 

ance.  cording  to  their  notion,  took  place  when  the 

BEDEEM  (L.  redimo, '  I  buy  off')  repre-  soul  passed  Arom  one  body  into  another, 

sents  two  Hebrew  words: — I.  Ogahal  (goel),  and  figuratively  of  that  change  also  which 

the  radical  meaning  of  which,  according  to  ensued  from  moral  reformation.    Josephus 

Ffirst,  is  '  to  set  free/  as  by  procuring  par-  uses  it  of  the  change  which  his  country  un- 

don  for  condemned  persons,  or  liberty  for  derwent  in  the  restitutiou  of  its  polity  after 

captives  (Ex.  vL  6 ;  xv.  18) ;  but  as,  among  the  Babylonish  exile  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  8, 

half-civiliiBed  nations,  the  duty  of  redeeming  9).    PhDo  ('Vita  Mosis/  ii)  speaks  of  the 

any  one  devolved  on  a  person  of  the  same  restoration  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  as  a 

tribe,  dan,  or  kin,  so  the  term  came  to  sig-  new  birth.    The  Septnagint  version  closes 

niiy  to  assert  the  rights  of  another,  to  do  a  the  passage  in  Job  xiv.  14  with  the  words, 

kinsman's  part,  whether  by  avenging  a  death  .  i  will  wait  tiU  I  am  bom  again.' 

of  violence,  or  assummg  a  deceased  rela*  ym^    v 

tivtfs  position  in  regard  to  his  wife  and  pro-  The  way  in  which  Jesus  speaks  (Matthew 

perty  (Lev.  xxv.  48,  40 ;  xxrii.  18.  Buth  iii.  xix.  20)  of  « the  regeneration;  shows  that 

18 ;  iv.  4,  6.  Numbers  xxxv.  12, « avenger ;'  there  prevailed  in  his  day  an  expectation  of 

19,  eeq.    Job  xix.  25,  *  redeemer.'  Ps.  xix.  a  great  social  change.    This  revolution  is 

14.  Is.  xli.  14).  IL  Fadah,  signiff ing  pri-  in  Acts  iii.  21  called  the  « restitution  of  aU 
marily  *  to  separate/  hence  to  take  a  captive  things/  and  is  said  to  have  been  spoken  hj 
from  the  hands  of  a  conqueror,  and  generally  the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets  (Is.  Iii  toq,). 
•to  liberate'  (Lev.  xxvii.  27.   Numbers  xviii.  The  Jews  held  that  in  the  times  of  the  Mes- 

15.  Deut  ix.  26.  Job  xxriii  28.  Is.  xxxv.  siah  tiie  universe  would  be  totally  changed, 
10,  'ransomed;  comp.  in  Exodus  viii  28,  returning  into  its  own  pure  and  perfect  state, 
'dirision').  such  as  it  was  before  the  shi  of  Adam. 

In  the  New  Testament,  'redeem'  stands  From  the   marked   contrast  which    hence 

tot,  I.  AgoradMo  (Bev.  ▼.  0 ;  xiv.  8,  4),  which  arose  they  formed  the  idea  of  two  ages, '  that 
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which  is,'  and  '  that  which  is  to  oome'  Iflifortaiie  made  Behohoam  panilBnt    Ha 

(comp.  Mark  x.  80) ;  the  latter  being  design  eheeked  idolatiy,  and  was  rewarded  bj  a 

nated  the  age  or  kingdom  of  the  Hessidi  xetom  of  the  Divine  CaToar  (2  Chron.  siL 

fLnke  zzii.  80).    Basing  his  dootrine  on  13).   Bespeeting  his  wives  and  childien,  atm 

uiese  opinions,  Jeeas  uught  the  necessi^  that  zL  18,  teq. 

everj  indiWdnal,  before  he  oonld  enter  into        Thus  opens  the  history  of  the  two  klng*- 

ihe  kingdom  of  Ood,  mast  undergo  a  great  dome  of  Jndah  and  Israel,  whioh,  with  ihm 

spiritaal  change,  in  order  that  thos  thewhole  exception  of  a  few  sovereigns,  is  little  «ls« 

intelligent  world  might  be  renewed  and  made  than  a  series  of  misdeeds  and  sufferinga. 

happy  by  being  made  holy.  In  no  other  annals  an  the  vieea  of  kinga 

The  puriiying  inflaence  of  the  new  birth  painted  in  ooloors  so  deep.    In  the  fiet  we 

is  strikingly  exhibited  in  Titos  iiL  0,  where  find  an  attestation  of  tmtb.    Neither  the 

salvation  takes  place  through  *  the  washing  generally  preponderating  influence  of  mo- 

of  regeneration,'  that  is,  the  cleansing  influ-  narehy,  nor  the  atrong  pride  of  the  Hebrew 

enee  of  regeneration.    Allusion  is  made  to  heart,  oould  countervail  the  sense  of  reli- 

the  custom  of  oareftilly  washing  infuits  at  gious  duty  which  bade  and  made  the  writers 

the  time  of  their  birth  (oomp.  John  iii  5).  of  these  ^ironioles  narrate  unvarnished  facta, 

BEGISTEB  (L.  fiM  g«ftc,  an  account  of  and  in  so  doing  illustrate  the  great  truth  of 

ttungi  done  or  performed).   See  Obhbaloot.  the  Bible,  that  obedience  to  Qod  brings  ex- 

BEHOBOABC  (H.  tolbe  frM$  tAs  people ;  cellence  and  peace,  and  disobedience  entails 

A.  M.  4586,  A.  0.  082,  V.  975),  first  king  of  wretchedness. 

Judah,  succeeded  his  father  Solomon  at  the  BELIOION  is  a  word  of  Latin  origin, 
age  of  forty-one,  when  he  found  discontent  whose  derivation  and  precise  import  hav# 
widely  prevalent,  and  had  not  the  strength  been  differently  set  forth.  Laetantius  (In- 
of  character  to  throw  around  the  corrupt  stit  Div.  L  28),  deriving  the  word  firom  ligo^ 
parts  of  ihe  state  the  dassling  splendour  by  *  I  bind,'  aays  that  it  denotes  the  chain  of 
which  they  had  been  in  part  concealed  in  piety  by  which  we  are  naturally  bound  to 
the  previous  reign.  Bepairing  to  Shechem,  God,  since  Qod  has  bound  man  to  himself, 
in  order  to  receive  the  iiomage  of  the  eon-  it  being  a  necessity  that  we  should  serve  him 
gregated  representatives  of  the  tribes,  he  as  a  Lord  and  obey  him  as  a  Father.  Cicero 
was  saluted  with  expreasions  of  disaffection.  (De  Nat  Deor.  11,  28),  however,  deriving 
Beforms  were  loudly  demanded.  He  eon-  tiie  word  lh>m  lego,  *  I  gather,'  '  I  oolleet,' 
suited  his  aged  adrisers,  and  they  recom-  holds  that  religion  Is  the  attentive  recolleo- 
mended  prudent  concession.  The'  counsel  tion  and  observance  of  the  Divine  beheats. 
was  unacceptable  He  turned  to  young  The  idea  of  a  bond  is  in  every  way  most  in 
counsellors,  who  advised  coercion.  A  mi-  accordance  with  the  essence  of  religion, 
natory  and  repulsive  answer  was  given.  In  which  consists  in  that  union  of  man  with 
consequence,  ten  tribes  revolted  and  made  God  which,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  involves 
themselves,  in  Jeroboam,  a  king  of  their  paternal  supervision  (Providence)  and  spi- 
own.  Grieved  at  the  result,  Behoboam  sent  ritual  instruction  (Bevelation)  in  auch  a 
Adoram, 'who was  over  the  tribute,' with  pa-  manner  as,  bringing  into  operation  men's 
eific  overtures.  The  messenger  was  stoned  eapabilities  received  of  God  as  their  Creator, 
to  death.  His  master  fled  precipitately  to  may  lead  them  to  recognise  the  Divine  Source 
Jerusalem.  Arrived  in  his  capital,  he  took  of  all  their  endowments  and  possessions  so 
immediate  measures  for  reducing  the  rebels  as  to  receive  his  law,  feel  its  operations  in 
to  obedience  by  force  of  arms,  but  was  for-  their  conseience,  and  honour,  love,  and  obey 
bidden  by  *  Shemaiah,  the  man  of  God,'  to  the  Almighty  Lawgiver  as  the  origin  of  aU 
make  the  attempt.  The  first  years  of  his  power,  truth,  wisdom,  benignity,  and  happi- 
reign  passed  peaceably;  but,  being  weak  and  ness.  Though  it  is  firom  the  Scriptures  that 
ehangefal,  he  yielded  to  the  propensities  of  we  gain  a  true  and  comprehensive  concep- 
his  wife,  Maacha  (1  Kings  xv.  18),  and  tion  of  religion,  yet,  with  that  absence  of 
conceded  to  her  the  open  exercise  of  her  general  terms  which  is  peculiar  to  the  He- 
idolatrous  worship,  so  that  the  king  himself  brew  Scriptures,  and  which  intimates  their 
became  infected,  and  '  high  places,  images,  great  antiquity,  the  Bible  supplies  no  one 
and  groves,'  prevailed  almost  to  the  extent  word  that  comprises  a  full  idea  of  the  sub- 
of  causing  the  service  of  Jehovah  to  be  for-  ject  before  us.  '  Beligion,'  used  in  Acu  xxvi. 
gotten  (xiv.  22~2i).  The  relations  between  5.  Col.  iL  18.  James  i.  26,  27,  represents  a 
Behoboam  and  his  revolted  subject  now  king  Greek  term,  thrtikeia,  which  strictly  denotes 
in  Israel,  were  uninterruptedly  of  a  hostile  *  worship,'  or  outwaid  observances,  as  euse- 
character  (80).  On  the  side  of  the  former  beta  (Acts  iii.  12,  'holiness;  1  Tim.  iv.  8, 
stood  Edom  sad  Philistia;  on  that  of  thelat-  *  godliness')  signifies  piety,  or  the  internal 
ter,  Heab.  The  weakness  which  ensued  firom  sentiments  whence  religious  worship  springs, 
these  divisions  encouraged  foreign  aggres-  However,  by  putting  together  the  several  pas- 
sion. In  his  fifth  year,  Behoboam  was  as-  sages  in  which  these  two  words  occur,  the 
sailed  by  Shishak,  who  plundered  Jeruaa-  reader  may  form  for  himself  a  general  idea 
lem,  and  made  its  master  tribotsiy  to  Egypt,  of  what  the  scriptural  writers  comprehended 
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in  their  eonoeption  of  leligion.  That  eon-  may  be  degenerate  oflUioots  from  the  only 
eeption  went  far  beyond  the  mere  etymolo^  trae  religion,  and,  as  suob,  oontain  what  is 
gieal  import  of  the  word  '  religion,'  as  may  good ;  bat  viewed  generally,  they  are  false 
be  seen  in  the  definition  of  tkresMa  given  and  ii^orioos,  and,  as  sach,  to  be  super- 
by  James  (i.  27),  which  makes  the  essence  seded  by  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  for  it  is 
of  religion  to  eonsist  in  works  of  meroy,  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  that  all  the  nations 
loTO,  and  aetiye  goodness.  In  the  Old  Tea-  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed.  And  as  there 
tameni, '  the  fear  of  Ood '  is  a  phrase  which  is  bnt  one  religion,  so  is  that  religion  divine 
more  folly  expresses  what  is  now  commonly  in  its  origin  and  its  discipline.  Hence  the 
imdeistood  by  'religion'  (Genesis  zx.  11.  Bible  knows  nothing  of  tbe  distinction  be- 
2  Samnel  zxiii.  8.  Ps.  six.  9.  Prov.  iii  13 ;  tween  *  natural  and  revealed  religion.'  The 
ziT.  37 ;  XV.  28 ;  eomp.  Acts  ix.  81).  These  religion  of  the  Bible  is  both.  Coming  from. 
descriptive  terms  place  the  earthly  sonree  of  the  Creator  and  the  Father  of  man,  it  is  di- 
leligion  in  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  vine  in  its  origin,  revealed  in  the  means  of 
human  heart,  and  specifically  in  that  fear  its  development,  and  natmral  in  the  mode  of 
which  is  eaUed  forth  by  the  sight  of  the  its  operation  in  the  human  mind.  No  dif- 
great  agencies  of  the  universe.  These  agen-  ference,  much  less  any  contrariety,  does  the 
eies  appeared  to  the  Shemitio  nations  under  Bible  recognise  between  Revelation  and  Na 
no  repolsive  form.  It  was  a  bright  world  in  tnre,  Scripture  and  Science,  Faith  and  Rea 
which  they  lived.  While  bright,  that  world  son.  These  antitheses  are  the  growth  ot 
presented  also  tokens  of  power  and  gran-  later  and  degenerate  times.  In  2ie  Scrip- 
dear.  Hence  the  great  and  the  sublime  ex-  tnres,  religion  is  firom  first  to  last  divine  in 
eite  fear  in  human  breasts,  and  in  so  doing  its  source  and  in  its  results,  but  human  in 
call  forth  the  religious  sentiment  Accord-  its  workings  and  immediate  manifestations, 
ingly,  religion  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  And  it  is  only  because  with  the  few  sim- 
extemal  world  on  the  susceptibilities  of  the  pie,  yet  sublime  and  everlasting,  truths  set 
human  mind.  Not  exclusively  so,  for  the  Bi-  forth  in  the  Bible,  men  have  mixed  up  the 
ble  exhibits  man  as  in  his  earliest  days  under  '  hay,  wood,  and  stubble '  of  their  own  tradl- 
the  immediate  supervision  of  God.  TheCrea-  tions,  borrowing  from  heterogeneous  phllo- 
tor  begins  man's  moral  education  the  moment  sophies  the  most  diverse  materials,  that  in 
that  he  has  completed  his  fhune  and  faculties,  their  schools  they  have  been  led  to  invent 
Of  that  education  the  first  act  is  the  giving  of  a  terms  and  devise  distinctions  which  are  often 
law.  Thereby  an  appeal  was  made  to  man's  no  less  inrational  than  unscriptoraL  Either 
intelligence.  Founding  his  measures  on  his  the  Bible  is  our  religious  guide,  or  it  is  not 
relations  to  man  as  bis  Creator,  God  first  If  not,  it  would  be  better  to  disavow  its  au- 
aims  to  awaken  and  invigorate  conscience,  thorlty  openly.  If  it  is,  then  we  have  no- 
in  order  that,  in  the  predominance  of  man's  thing  to  do  but  to  follow  its  guidance;  taking 
sense  of  right  and  duty,  he  may  become  both  it  reverentially  for  what  it  professes  to  be, 
obedient  and  happy.  Man  disobeys  the  law,  namely,  a  record  of  God's  dealings  with  man, 
and  hence,  incurring  God's  displeasure,  falls  whence,  by  the  diligent  use  of  our  powers, 
into  misery.  Still  is  he  not  abandoned  of  we  may  age  after  age  deduce  those  great  and 
God.  A  ray  of  hope  arises  in  the  midst  of  deathless  laws  relating  to  man's  moral  nature 
his  darkness.  That  hope  grows  into  a  pro-  and  spiritual  relations  which  constitute  di- 
mise ;  that  promise  becomes  more  fbU,  defi-  vine  truth,  and  which,  varying  in  their  form 
nite,  and  attractive.  The  evil  abates ;  the  and  application  with  each  successive  period, 
good  becomes  more  ample  in  proportion  as  remain  in  substance  and  in  effect  '  the  same 
God's  law  is  regarded  and  obeyed.  The  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  In  its  es- 
entire  observance  of  that  law  is  tiie  exdn-  senee,  true  religion  is  e^er  the  same.  The 
sive  prevalence  of  man's  highest  good.  This  Uith  by  which  Abraham  was  justified  has 
great  educational  process  has  been  carried  power  to  justiiy  still.  The  obedience  unto 
forward  by  various  means ;  by  the  call  of  death  observed  by  the  Son  of  God,  was  only 
Abraham,  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  the  perfection  of  the  obedience  rendered  by 
church,  the  long  succession  of  high-minded  NoaL  And  as  in  extent,  so  in  breadth,  does 
teachers  termed  prophets,  and  finally  by  true  religion  ever  remain  the  same.  Wher- 
Jesus  Christ,  God's  Prophet,  Priest,  and  ever  is  found  a  holy  life  or  a  holy  thought. 
King,  who  is  to  rule  till  he  has  brought  all  wherever  conscience  is  honoured  as  God*s 
things  into  willing  subjection  to  himself  vicegerent,  wherever  the  Divine  will  is  sought 
(1  Cor.  XV.  21,  9§q.),  Hence  the  religion  of  for  reverentially  and  observed  with  care,  there 
tiie  Bible  has  God  for  its  author,  man  for  its  is  found  an  element  of  true  religion,  small 
subject,  moral  perfection,  and  therein  pure  though  it  may  be,  even  as  a  grain  of  mus- 
and  undecaying  happiness,  for  its  aim.  Such  tard-seed.  Hence  those  whose  chief  in- 
a  religion,  even  by  the  divinity  of  its  source  structor  was  the  visible  universe  (Ps.  xix. 
and  grandeur  of  its  objects,  can  admit  no  Romans  L  20),  may,  as  well  as  others  that 
rival.  Accordingly,  there  is  one  religion,  as  have  enjoyed  Ailler  light,  by  '  patient  conti- 
there  is  one  GokI  This  one  religion  is  to  nuance  in  well-doiDg*  (iL  7),  be  '  a  law  unto 
become  univenal.    Other  so-caUed  religions  themselves'  (14),  'show  the  work  of  the 
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(moral)  law  written  in  their  hearts'  {II), 
be  approved  or  eondemned  of  their  oon> 
eience  (15),  and  so  partake  of  the  great 
blessings  to  be  awarded  in  *the  djiy  when 
God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesns 
Christ'  (16). 

BEinSSION  (L.  Tt,  'back,'  and  mitto,  <I 
■end'),  forgiveness.    See  the  article. 

BEMPHAN  (Amos  t.  26.  Acto  Tii  4a ; 
eomp.  Dent  vr.  10).    See  Cbiuv. 

BEPENT  (F.  repgntir,  L.  rs  and  pana, 
O.  pohU,  that  is,  broogfat  back  by  ponish- 
ment ;  in  the  Yalgate,  penitAitia,  which,  ab- 
breTiated,  makes  penance  and  penitence  or 
repentance  the  same)  is  the  representatiTe  of 
two  Greek  words :  I.  metamdomai,  which  de- 
notes a  change  characterised  by  concern,  sor- 
row, and  regret  (2  Cor.  yii.  8),  and  hence  a 
change  of  feeling  and  purpose  (Matt  zzL 
20, 82) ;  IL  metanoUo,  which  strictly  means, 
'  I  change  my  mind,'  whence  the  noon  mtta- 
•una  means,  'change  of  mind'  (iii.2, 4.  Apoe. 
iL  &.  Bom.  iL  4).  The  concern  denoted  by 
the  former  word  leads  to  the  change  of  heart 
Intended  by  the  latter.  This  seems  to  be 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  two  terms,  which 
•ooordingly  give  regret  and  sorrow  arising 
fh>m  pain  as  the  beginning,  and  a  thorough 
change  of  the  affections  as  Uie  completion  of 
repentance  (2  Cor.  Tii.  9)  ;  which,  however, 
16r  its  perfect  state  requires,  as  the  outward 
sign  and  evidence  iA  the  inward  grace, 
'  works  meet  for  repentance '  (10.  Acts  zxvL 
20).  In  Hebrews  xiL  17,  Esan  is  said  to 
have  '  found  no  place  of  repentance ;'  that 
is,  his  change  of  mind  was  not  allowed  to 
produce  its  effect 

BEPETITIONS  (L.rf,  and  pslo,<I  seek*)  in 
prayers  are  forbidden  by  Jesus.  "The  original 
%mm,haitologto,  which  occurs  only  in  Matt  vL 
7,  is  very  rarely  found  in  profane  writers.  Pro- 
bably the  word  in  its  origin  maybe  imitative 
of  those  who  hahbU,  and  therefore  chatter  a 
great  deal  without  saying  much.  The  hea- 
then are  not  the  only  parties  who  are  charge- 
able  with  employing  in  prayer  many  idle 
words.  'Long  prayer'  was  offensive  to  Je- 
sus, especially  when  rehearsed  as  a  '  pre- 
tence '  (Matthew  xxiiL  14).  The  prayer  on 
which  he  expressly  set  the  seal  of  his  i^pro- 
bation,  consisted  only  of  six  words — *  God 
be  merciftil  to  me,  a  (the)  sinner'  (Luke 
zviiL  18);  and  the  form  oi  ptvjn  which  he 
gave  when  asked  to  teach  his  disciples  how 
to  pray,  contains  only  a  few  simple  wishes 
and  petitions  (Matt  vi.  9).  Not  voluble 
lips,  but  a  praying  heart;  not  a  'gift  in 
prayer,'  but  a  life  of  devotion,  is  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

BEPHAEL  (H.  Go£t  medicine),  a  son  of 
Shemaiah,  one  of  the  temple  porters  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  7).  The  name  (spelt  Baphael)  was  also 
given  to  one  of  the  seven  angels  that  were 
believed  to  '  stand  and  wait'  near  the  throne 
of  God,  in  readiness  to  execute  his  will.  See 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit. 


BEPHAIM  (H.  gia«t<)— Me  YoL  L  61d 
— a  name  given  in  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22 ;  xxiii. 
13,  to  a  valley  called  '  the  valley  of  Ae  giantaT 
in  Joshua  xv.  8,  and  connected,  in  zviiL  16, 
with  '  the  valley  of  the  son  of  HinnooL'  It 
ran  firom  the  south- west  side  of  Mount  Ho- 
liah  to  Bethlehem.  It  was  oelebimted  for  its 
fertility  (Is.  xvii.  5). 

BEPLENISH  (L.  r§,  and  plmus,  <fdU') 
<  to  fill'  (Gen.  L  28)  or  supply  abundaaily 
(Is.  xxiii.  2). 

BEPBOBATE  (L.  rt,  and  prebus,  'good*), 
disapproved,  and  so  left  or  abandoned.  Thus 
Noble,  continuation  of  Grainger  (iii.  490), 
writes :  '  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  patriotie 
reprobater  of  French  modes.'  The  figure  is 
taken  lh>m  metallurgy,  reproba  peeumia  in 
Latin  being  '  bad  money.'  The  correspond- 
ing Greek  word,  adokimM  (Bom.  L  28.  1  Cor. 
iz.27.  2  Cor.  xiiL  &— 7.  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  Tit 
L  16.  Heb.  vi.  8),  is  also  used  originally  of 
coins,  denoting  such  as  are  not  of  pure 
metal,  and  therefore  disapproved.  Accord- 
ingly, in  its  application  to  moral  and  spi- 
ritual matters,  the  word  denotes  that  which 
is  not  genuine,  not  sterling,  not  what  it  pre- 
tends to  be;  that  which  is  fUse,  hollow,  bad, 
base,  unfit,  useless. 

BEPUTATION  (L.  rt,  and  pule,  'I  think^, 
the  state  of  being  held  in  repute  or  honour. 
So  in  the  Greek,  entunoi  (en,  'in,'  and  tisM, 
'  honour'),  signifies  literally  to  be  in  honoor 
(Philipp.  ii  29;  comp.  Li^e  viL  2,  'dear;' 
xiv.  8,  *  honourable ;'  1  Pet  ii.  4, '  precious.' 
'  Made  himself  of  no  reputation,'  in  Philipp. 
ii.  7,  stands  for  henoo,  from  kene$,  '  empty/ 
and  signifies  that  he  emptied  himself  that 
is  of  his  divine  qualities.  Compare  *  made 
void,'  in  Bomans  iv.  14,  and  '  made  of  none 
effect,'  in  1  Cor.  i.  17 ;  ix.  15.  2  Cor.  ix.  8. 

BEQUITE  (L.  re,  and  quit,  quiet?  yuiei. 
Comp. '  quits,'  '  acquit '),  to  mi^  a  return 
of  good ;  found  in  1  Tim.  t.  4,  where  it  is 
literally  '  to  make  a  return  of  recompences,' 
that  is,  to  pay  back  parental  kindness. 

BE8EN,  a  city  of  Assyria,  between  Nine- 
Teh  and  Calah,  which  some  have  identified 
with  Larissa  (Gen.  x.  12).  v 

BESTITUTION  (L.  re,  and  eto,  'I  put 
back,'  that  is,  'into  its  former  condition') 
represents  (Acts  iiL  21)  the  Greek  epokatat' 
tatis,  which  signifies  '  restoration,'  and  is 
used  by  Josephus  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  republic  by  Zembbabel  (Antiq.  xi. 
8,  8;  iv.  6).  Some  think  that  Peter,  in  the 
single  passage  in  which  the  word  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  had  in  his  mind 
restoration  of  men  to  that  state  of  pristine 
innocence,  happiness,  and  glory,  in  which 
they  were  before  the  fall,  referring  to  this 
idea  Bom.  vili.  19,  aq,  Bev.  xxL  1.  2  Pet  iii. 
13.  Others,  thinking  that  the  prophets 
spoke  not  of  a  literal  restoration,  but  a  time 
of  spiritual  greatness  and  felicity,  interpret 
the  word  somewhat  widely,  as  denoting  a 
state  of  elevated,  universal  happiness  as  a 
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eompeqiienee  of  obedience  to  God's  will ;  nn-  mankind  were  destroyed  by  a  great  innnda- 

derstanding,  not  so  mnch  a  strict  restitation  tion.    Tbis  is  the  last  of  the  great  rcTola- 

to  any  former  condition,  as  the  consumma-  tions  which  the  world  has  undergone.    Men 

tion  of  the  Divine  plans  in  the  prevalence  were  transformed  into  fish,  except  one  man 

of  joy  and  peace  in  a  holy  mind.  and  one  woman,  who  saved  themselves  in 

That  the  latter  conception  is  in  complete  the  trank  of  a  tree.    On  an  aneient  hiero- 

accoidance  with  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  glyph,  Matlalenqe,  the  goddess  of  water,  is 

gospel,  cannot  be  qnestioned.    It  is  scarcely  seen  descending  to  earth,  while   Cosooz, 

less  certain  that  among  the  Jews  of  the  first  the  Noah  of  Uie  Mexicans,  and  his  wife 

century  and  previously,  as  among  other  an-  Xochiqnetxal,  are  seated  in  a  trunk  of  a  tree, 

cient  peoples,  an  idea  prevailed  that  the  ge-  covered  with  leaves  and  floating  amidst  Uie 

neral  procession  of  events  was  divided  into  waters.    These  four  ages,  which  are  also 

ages  or  periods  which  were  terminated  by  designated  under  the  name  of  suns,  contain 

great  and  sudden  catastrophes,  such  as  the  together  18,028  years;  that  is,  6000  years 

Deluge,  which  had  been,  and  the  destruction  more  than  the  four  Persian  ages  described 

of  the  earth  by  fire,  which  was  to  be  (2  Pet.  in  the  Zend  Aveeta. 

ii.  4,  Mf.).    With  this  view  was  connected  BESURRECTION,  the  Latin  repzesenta- 

an  expectation  that  the  coming  age,  the  age  tive  (more  properly  turreetio)  of  the  Greek 

of  the  Messiah,  would  restore  to  the  world  tauutatitt  which  strictly  signifies  <  a  standing 

a  lost  good,  and  bring  back  a  golden  age.  up,'  the  idea  being  probably  derived  ih>m 

The  strictly  Hebrew  oonoeption,  however,  the  way  in  which  corpses  were  deposited  in 

that  of  all  the  prophets,  placed  the  golden  the  tombs  among  the  Jews;  so  that  with  that 

age  in  the  future,  apart  fix>m  the  retrospective  people  a  return  to  life  would  literally  be  a 

notions  of  mythology.    See  Bbobvbxatiov.  rising  of  the  dead  person  so  as  to  stand 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt  informs  ns  that  erect.  Hence  in  its  origin,  *  resurrection ' 
the  Mexicans  recognised  four  great  revolu-  is  essentially  connected  with  what  is  termed 
tions  ot  nature  caused  by  the  four  elements.  *  the  resurrection  of  the  body.'  The  idea  of 
The  first  catastrophe  is  the  annihilation  of  a  second  existence,  when  once  introduced 
(he  productive  faculty  of  the  earth ;  the  three  into  the  Jewish  mind,  easily  accommodated 
others  are  owing  to  the  action  of  fire,  air,  and  itself  to,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  arise  out  of,  the 
water.  After  each  destruction  mankind  was  opinions  held  of  the  state  of  the  dead,  thedf 
regenerated,  and  all  of  the  ancient  race  that  the  dark  resting-place  of  the  shadows  of  the 
did  not  perish  were  transformed  into  birds,  departed  ;  for  the  depositing  in  the  ftunily 
monkeys,  or  fish.  These  transformations  mausolenm  of  the  corpses  of  departed  rela- 
call  to  mind  the  traditions  of  the  East;  but  tives  preserved  them  from  extinction,  and 
in  the  system  of  the  Hindoos  the  ages  are  aU  kept  '  these  dead  bones'  ready  to  live  when 
terminated  by  inundations,  and  in  Uiat  of  the  the  inspiring  breath  came  over  tiiem.  Tlds 
Egyptians,  the  cataclysms  alternate  with  con-  inclination  to  believe  in  a  ftiture  Ufa  was 
flagrations,  and  men  save  themselves  some-  encouraged  by  instances  of  restoration  to 
tiroes  on  the  mountains,  and  at  other  times  in  existence  found  in  the  Hebrew  history  (1 
the  valleys.  The  cosmogony  of  the  Mexicans  Kings  xvii.  21.  2  Kbigs  iv.  84).  As  early 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  people  of  Thi-  as  Isaiah,  the  idea  ot  rising  was  familiar  to 
bet,  which  considers  the  present  as  the  fifth  the  Israelites  (Is.  xxvi.  14, 19 ;  comp.  Ezek. 
age.  After  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  sun,  xxxviL  0 — 10) ;  but  in  the  exfle  at  Babylon 
the  world  was  plunged  in  darkness  during  the  Jews  found  a  conviction  of  a  state  of  ex- 
five-and-twenty  years.  Amid  this  profoimd  istence  beyond  the  tomb,  which  formed  a  part 
obscurity,  ten  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  popular  religion  there,  and  is  an  ele- 
of  the  fifth  sun,  mankind  was  regenerated,  ment  of  the  system  of  Zoroaster  in  the  Zend 
The  gods  at  that  period,  for  the  fifth  time,  Avesta  (Kleuker,  2nd  Part,  p.  128).  Accord- 
created  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  first  age  of  ingly,  in  Daniel  the  idea  assumes  a  full  and 
0206  years,  which  corresponds  to  the  age  of  definite  form,  involving  the  happiness  of 
justice  of  the  Hindoos,  was  by  the  Mexicans  holy,  and  the  punishment  of  wicked  Israel- 
called  the  age  of  the  earth,  also  that  of  the  ites  (Dan.  xii.  1 — 8).  Bepeatedly,  in  con- 
giants.  The  first  generation  of  men  were  sequence,  does  the  belief  in  a  resurrection 
destroyed  by  a  famine.  The  second  cycle  occur  in  the  apocryphal  books  (2  Maccab. 
comprised  4804  years.  This  is  the  age  of  viL  9—28;  xii.  48 — 40 ;  xiv.  87),  and  in  the 
fire.  As  the  birds  alone  were  able  to  escape  time  of  our  Lord  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
the  general  conflagration  caused  by  the  de-  creed  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  people 
scent  of  the  god  of  fire,  all  men  were  trans-  (Matt  xxii.  24,  i$q,  Johnxi.  24.  Acts  xxiii. 
formed  into  birds  except  one  man  and  one  6 — 8). 

woman,  who  saved  themselves  in  the  recess  'Besurrection*  does  not  of  necessity  in- 

of  a  cavern.    The  third  is  the  age  of  wind  volve  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  phrase 

or  air,  lasting  4010  years.    In  this  cycle  of  '  another  or  a  future  life,'  though  the  second 

tempests  two  men  only  survived  by  fleeing  conception  is  easily  evolved  out  of  the  first 

to  a  cavern.     The  fourth  cycle  is  the  age  The  primary  import  of  '  resurrection,'  as  ap- 

of  water,  of  4008  years,  at  the  end  of  which  pears  in  the  Greek,  is  *  standing  up,'  that  is, 
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'a  retam  to  lifo ;'  m  ii  it  used  in  Heb.  zi  eoant  hiB  fiUher  took  from  him  his  ti^ti  of 
86.  The  important  idea  of  the  peipetnation  primogeniture  (zliz.  8,4).  Howerer,  he  les- 
of  that  restored  being  is  an  appendage  to  eoed  his  brother  Joseph's  life  (zzrril.  21, 
the  primaiy  signii&oation.  Aeeordingly,  Jesns  22),  snd  bewaOcd  his  loss  (29, 80 ;  zliL  22  ), 
himself  adds,  '  Neither  ean  they  die  sny  and  went  with  Jaeob  down  into  Egypt  (zItL 
more  '  (Luke  zs.  86) ;  and  Paul  deokres  8).  He  had  fonr  sons  (9.  Ezodns  yL  U), 
that  *  Christ,  being  raised  tnm  the  dead,  whoee  deseendsnts  are  mentioned  in  Mornb. 
dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no  more  domi-  zzri.  5,  6.  1  Cfaron.  t.  1,  8 — 8. 
nion  over  him'  (Bom.  vL  9,  10).  Henee  Tfce  trite  ^  I{«it6en  was  die  seeond  (Jndsh 
the  term  '  resoneetion '  aequired  tiie  general  being  the  first)  of  the  four  divisions  in  whieh 
idea  of  reriTal  to  endlees  life  (Acts  L  22 ;  the  tweWe  tribes  in  the  wilderness  were  mai^ 
iL  81 ;  It.  38 ;  zrii  18.  Bomans  i.  4 ;  tL  0.  shelled,  hsThig  under  its  standard  Simeon 
1  Pet.  i.  8 ;  iiL  21),  and  eame  to  be  equiTa-  and  Gad  (Numbers  L  & ;  iL  10—10 ;  z.  18 — 
lent  with  our  term,  <  a  future  state  of  being/  20).  At  the  Ezodus  it  numbered  46,500  men 
'  eternal  life,'  as  a  eontinuation  of  our  pre-  (L  20,  21),  but  towards  the  end  of  the  wan- 
sent  ezisteaee,  and  a  oonsequenoe  of  the  deriug,  only  48,700  (zzri  7).  The  tribe  ap- 
high  spiritual  diaeipUne  aSbided  by  Jesus,  peare  to  have  attained  distinction  (Deuter. 
*  the  author  and  giver  of  life'  (John  xL  20.  zzziii  6).  In  oonsequenoe  of  its  pastoral 
Philipp.  iii  10,  11).  However,  the  figure  pursuits  it  was  settled  on  die  east  of  Jordan, 
involved  in  the  word  *  resunecdon '  is  found  in  Uie  southern  district  of  the  land  of  Ol- 
in  language  used  by  the  seriptnral  writers  lead,  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  (Numbers  zzziL 
even  sfter  the  ftill  idea  had  been  developed  1^-4,  uq. ;  nziv.  14, 15).  The  boundaries 
(1  Cor.  zv.  12,  Mf  .)•  Arising  out  of  these  of  the  tribe  were,  on  the  east,  the  desert ;  on 
sensible  imsges  was  the  question, '  widi  what  die  south,  the  Amon ;  on  the  west,  the  Dead 
body  do  they  oome  V  which  Paul  has  under-  sea,  so  fejr  as  the  Amon ;  on  the  north,  the 
taken  to  answer  (85,  Mf.) ;  but  that  he  did  brook  Jsaer,  which  separsted  it  from  (Hd 
not  hold  that  God,  in  giving  eternal  life,  was  (Josh.  ziii.  15—88).  After  having  aided  in 
xestrieted  to  the  method  implied  in  the  lite-  die  conquest  of  Oanasn,  diey  took  up  their 
ral  import  of  '  resurrecdon,'  is  olesr  from  abode  in  their  teiritory,  and  built  an  altar 
1  Thess.  iv.  18,  t$q.  Here,  too,  as  in  every  near  the  Jordan,  es  a  token  of  dieir  reladon- 
other  point  whedier  of  religious  or  eecolar  ship  with  the  other  tribes  (Josh.  zzii.  1—6, 
knowleidge,  feets  are  dear,  while  the  manner  Mf.).  They  joined  David  against  Saul  (1 
of  the  Divine  operation  in  producing  them  Ghnm.  zii.  87,  88),  and  defeioed  the  Hsgar- 
is  involved  in  impenetrable  nysteiy.  The  itos,  with  their  allies  (v.  10,  ssf .).  In  the 
grub  passes  into  a  butterfly,  however,  notp  days  of  Jdiu  they  were  invaded  by  Haiael, 
withstanding  our  ignorance  of  the  process,  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  z.  82, 88),  and  under 
So  is  it  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Pekah  they  were  carried  away  captive  by 

It  was  probably  because  they  forgot  that  of  Tiglath-pileeer  (zv.  29). 
God's  msnner  of  acting  finite  minds  ean  know         BE  VEAL  (L.  re,  and  velusi,  '  to  withdraw 

nothing,  that  the  Sadduceea  (Matt  zzii  28),  the  veil ')  represents  a  Hebrew  word,  galakf 

aswellas  some  professed  Christians  (2  Tim.  which  signifies  '  to  uncover'  (Lev.  zviiL  7), 

iL  18),  denied  the resuirectiou.  Preliminsry  'open'  (Psalms  cziz.  18),  and  so  *to  make 

to  the  establishment  in  the  world  of  die  king-  known  what  is  hidden  or  seeref  (Amos  iii.  7). 

dom  of  the  Messiah,  there  was,  in  the  opi-  Similar  in  force  is  the  coiresponding  Greek 

nion  of  die  Jews,  to  be  '  a  resurrection  of  term,  apokaluptOt  as  may  appesr  from  Matt 

the  just'  (Luke  ziv.  14, 15).    This  is  figu-  z.  26 ;  zi.  27.  Luke  zrii.  80.  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 

ratively  called  in  the  Apocalypse,  *  the  first  Bevelation,  as  epoken  of  in  Scripture,  is  va- 

resurrection,'  in  whieh  none  but  Christians  rions.    God  revesled  to  Samuel  the  coming 

had  part  (zz.  4, 6 ;  comp.  Bom.  zi.  15).  The  of  Saul  (I  Samuel  iz.  15).    He  revealed  his 

second  resuirectiou  is  described  in  Apoo.  zz.  secret  unto  his  servants  the  prophets  (Amos 

11,  mq.,  to  which  are  to  be  referred  those  iii  7;  comp.  Prov.  zz.  19.    Is.  zzii  14)  in 

passages  in  die  New  Testament  which  speak  a  dream ;  in  a  vision  of  the  night  he  open- 

of  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  unjust,  eth  (uncovereth)  the  ears  of  men  (Job  zzziii. 

and  of  a  general  judgment  (John  v.  25—29.  16;  zzzvL  10).    God  revesled  himself  to 

Acts  zziv.  15.    Matdiew  zzv.  81,  i§q.),  die  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii  21). 

scenery  in  which   representations  was  well  ,  He  discoveiHh  deep  things  out  of  dsrkneM. 
chosen  for  lU  impreesiveness,  but  now,  as       And  bringMh  out  to  light  the  shadow  of  death.' 
the  mere  investment  of  great  ideas,  may  be  Jo6  ztt.  It. 

beneficiaUy  laid  aside  on  die  part  of  diose  «He  revealedi  die  deep  and  eecret  tilings' 

whose  minds  have  outgrown  diese  sensible  (Dan.  it  22,  i§q.).    By  Jesus  Christ  he  re- 

li™jt»Jion8.  ,  vesled  his  wUl  to  man  (Luke  ii.  82.  Gel.  i. 

BEUBEN  (H.  wum  o^  tht  son),  die  first-  12.  Ephes.  iii.  8).    The  Son  is  a  source  of 

bom  sou  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  zziz,  82),  revelation  as  weU  as  die  Fadier  (Matt  iz. 

suppUcd  his  mother  widi  die  fructiiying  man-  27.    Bev.  L  1).     Things  hidden  ftt>m  die 

drazes  (zzz.  14),  and  lay  widi  Bilhah,  his  wise  are,  under  die  gospel,  revealed  unto 

fkdiez's  concobme  (zzzv.  22),  on  which  ao-  babes  (Matt  zL  25).    The  dionghta  of  die 
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beart  ut  reTealed  tfarongfa  the  goepel  (Luke  pttmaaj ;  by  Joens  Christ,  etonial  as  the 

ii.  3d).    BeTslstion  sometimes  refers  to  the  result  of  spiritual  life.    Be^elation  is  thns 

second  eoming  of  the  Saviour  (2  These*-  allied  with  distinguished  indiTidiials ;  its 

lonlansi.  7.  1  Pet  i.  18).    The  same  Greek  essenoe  is  in  their  high  qnalities;  its  his* 

word  is  rendered  '  coming'  (1  Oor.  1.  7)  and  tory  is  to  be  elicited  from  what  they  thoogfat» 

'  appearing'  (1  Peter  L  7).    'Beyelation'  in  said*  and  did.    The  substance  of  reTelation 

1  Cor.  xiT.  6,  26,  means  a  making  the  nn-  is,  in  oonseqaenoe.  easy  to  be  ascertained ; 

known  known,  perhaps  under  a  dirinc  im-  bat  the  moment  we  go  beyond  what  is  mi* 

pulse,  as  in  Gal.  ii  2.  ooyered  and  made  known,  by  inquiring  into 

The  general  idea  giren  of  rcTclation  in  the  manner  in  which  God  rerealed  his  will. 
Scripture  proceeds  on  the  fact  that  God,  who  and  endeavouring  to  discoTer  the  point  of 
is  light,  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  wis*  union  between  the  mind  of  God  and  that  of 
dom,  and  goodness  to  man ;  and  in  mani-  man,  to  trace  the  operation  of  one  on  the 
festing  himself  to  his  creatures,  at  sundry  other,  to  describe  their  respectiTe  states, — 
times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  times  that  moment  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  and  of  darkness,  for  we  are  trenching  on  those 
m  the  last  days  by  his  Son  (Heb.  L  1,  2),  secret  things  which  belong  to  God  (Deuter. 
and  also  showed  to  the  world  that  which  xzix.  29).  See  Cbbatiov,  Dbbams,  Ibspi- 
may  be  known  of  him ;  for  the  invisible  batiob,  Pbophbt,  Bbasob,  Spibit. 
things  of  him  from  the  foundation  of  the  REVENGE  (F.  vmgsr,  L.  vindiear$,  'to 
world  are  dearly  seen,  being  understood  by  daim,'  *  assert  a  claim,'  uid  so  *  to  punish'), 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  as  the  return  of  '  evil  for  evU,'  is  expressly 
power  and  godhead  (Rom.  i.  19, 20).  Hence  forbidden,  for  punishment  bdongs  to  God 
all  things  are  of  God,  firom  whom  cometh  (Romans  zii.  19).  The  inunction  was  ad- 
down  every  good  gift,  especially  that  wisdom  dressed  to  individuals  who  are  to  *  overcome 
which  is  from  above  (James  i  17),  in  evil  with  good'  (21);  but  in  the  degree  in 
contradistinction  to  that  wisdom  which  is  which  the  command  is  obeyed,will  no  other 
earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish  (iii.  1&,  atf.).  than  educational  and  remedial  measures  be 

These  last  words  express  the  contrast  justifiable  on  the  part  of  sode^  in  its  aggre- 
which  the  Bible  presents,  namely,  Divine  gate  ei^aoity,  whldi,  hitherto  being  given  to 
wisdom  and  earthly ;  that  which  is  firom  revenge  rather  than  to  training,  has  wasted 
above,  and  that  which  is  from  bdow.  The  life  and  happiness  on  a  terrific  scale,  and 
scholastic  distinction  of  revealed  and  natural  made  the  very  ills  which  it  undertook  to  cure, 
wisdom,  or  supernatural  and  rational,  ordi-  REVERENCE  {L,rmmeor,*Ite§f)  stands 
nary  and  extraordinary,  it  knows  not  As  for  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  *  to  bow  down' 
little  does  it  restrict  the  Divine  operation  to  (Exodus  xi  8),  and  so  '  to  pay  respect,'  or 
one  particular  mode.  All  true  light  is  ih>m  '  worship,'  '  do  obeisance '  (2  Kings  v.  18. 
God  (1  John  i.  5).  All  real  knowledge  is  a  Gen.  xnrii.  10.  Lev.  xxvL  1.  1  Chron.  xvi. 
revdation,  whether  derived  through  a  pro-  29).  Bending  the  body  in  the  East  was, 
phet,  deduced  from  the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.),  and  is,  an  ordinary  mode  of  showiug  respect, 
or  made  known  in  the  heart  of  babes  and  the  degree  of  inclination  marking  die  inten- 
suoklings  (viii.  2.  Matt  xxi.  16).  God's  sity  of  the  feding;  so  that  prostration  was 
revdations  have  been  progressive  and  con-  the  most  complete  homage.  '  Reverence ' 
tinuous.  Beginning  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  dso  stands  (Psdms  Ixxxix.  7;  comp.  cxi  9, 
they  have  not  yet  come  to  a  termination.  Of  '  reverend')  for  a  word  whose  proper  mean* 
the  chief  of  these  revdations  the  Bible  is  the  ing  is  '  to  fear^  (Gen.  xviii.  1&.  Exod.  i.  17. 
record.  There  we  see  what  was  begun  in  Is.  viL  25).  <  Reverence '  in  Heb.  xii.  f^ 
Abraham  completed  in  Christ  Two  thou-  represents  a  Greek  term  signifying '  shame- 
sand  years  were  occupied  in  making  known  faeedness'  (1  Tim.  ii.  19).  In  Ephes.  v.  88, 
to  the  world  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  Divine  it  atrietly  signifies  *  to  fear.'  Comp.  Matt  x. 
paternity.  More,  perhaps,  than  a  period  of  26.  Marie  iv.  41.  Acts  v.  26. 
similar  length  will  have  been  requisite  to  REZIN,  king  of  Syria  (Damascus),  formed 
work  that  humanising  and  elevating  truth  anal]iancewithPekah,kingofIsrad,  against 
into  the  hearts  of  men  and  the  institutions  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Abas,  whose  territories 
of  society.  This,  however,  is  the  great  pro-  he  invaded,  and  took  Eladi,  but  could  not 
cess  which  a  Christian  Providence  is  now  subdue  Jerusdem.  He  was  slain  by  Tiglath- 
carrying  forward.  When  that  blessed  change  pileser,  whose  aid  Ahax  had  invoked  (2  Kings 
shall  have  been  consummated,  then  will  xv.  87 ;  xvi.  5.  Is.  vii.). 
God's  kingdom  have  fully  come,  and  dl  the  REZON,  son  of  Eliadah,  flying  from  his 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  in  fdthAU  master,  the  king  of  Zobah,  founded  a  king- 
Abraham.  Meanwhile,  great  and  marked  dom  in  Damascus,  in  the  age  of  David  and 
stages  of  the  process  can  be  discovered  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  28,  uq.),  Hesion« 
which  afford  a  suy  to  fdth,  an  impulse  to  mentioned  in  xv.  18,  has  been  thought  to 
hope,  and  an  encouragement  to  charity,  be  the  ssme  person,  the  difference  in  the 
By  Abrsham,  was  reveded  monotheism ;  by  name  having  arisen  from  m  conrnptioin  of 
Moses,  the  law ;  by  the  presets,  mord  su-  the  text 
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BHEOIUM,  now  BEOaiO,  •  wk-poit  U  (Cirk),    The  rapiul  of  Uie  um*  naaa.  mt 

tbt  Modi'insMni  aimmlQ  of  Itkl;,  in  the  the  Dorth-euieni  eitnml^,  hid  >  food  h>r> 

•tniu  111  Henini,  hmoas  w  the  SejU*  uid  bonr,  where  Hood  lh«  fUnoni  Ctdoenu,  whi  A 

ChuThdu  of  the  uiBieote,  Ihroogh  wbloh  wu  en  Imegs  of  Ap<d]o,  or  the  inn.    The 

n>TJg*lion  wia  dangennu  (Aou  xxriiL  IS).  enU,  two  BhodUn  ooiiii  (ftom  '  SpinhaiiD 

BHODES,  now  BHODIS,  >  pleuHit  and  De  PrsM.  Nami*.,'  STT),  eihibit  ■  Tiew  or 

mitfol  ikbad  in  the  Hadilemnew,  Ijing  tbi>  '  Ood  of  Dmj,'  nndvr  wboee  ipeoial  pro- 

off  the  Kjulh  ■■Mem  point  of  Aiu  lUnot  teotlon  the  iilend  wu;  ilao  of  whM  maj  bs 


termed  the  uniB  or  ini)gnlBoftheoitf,whieh 
the  leader  will  cea  an  not  nsei,  Spenheim 
ia  of  opinion  that  thej  rapraaent  the  ta- 
faulia,  or  flowera  of  (be  pouMgranate. 

BIBIAH  (a.  fHaml),  a  eitr  of  Sfria 
(Hamath),  on  th«  northem  boondaiiet  of 
Oanaan  (Nomb.  xxxtr.  II.  a  Kinfa  nllL 
3S.  Jar.  zzxix.  0),  lying  on  Iha  road  wliioh 
went  from  Bahylon  to  Paleitine.  The  plaea 
now  oalled  BaUah  vaa  in  modem  timea  flnt 
■MO  by  Bnekinghani,  In  IBIS. 

RIMMON  {H.  ^twaltd.oTC  ptmigranale), 
the  name  of  aeveral  places  In  Scriplare,  as, 
L  a  town  on  the  borden  of  PilaatiuB,  towarda 
Edam  (Joahna  xt.  31,  S3);  II.  a  rock  near 
Qibea  (Jodgei  n.  4S,  IT)  ;  III.  a  [own  in 
ZabnlBa  (Jmih.  xii.  13 ;  eomp.  1  Chroninlea 
TtTT). 

The  name  wai  boms  alto  bj  a  8yr4>a  d[- 
Timl7  (3  Einfs  t.  18).  Some,  derinng  the 
word  from  a  term  ""'"'"g  '  to  b«  high,'  hold 
thai  RimmoD  denotes  '  god  moat  high '  like 
the  Zeat  of  the  Qreeks,  and  the  Jnpiler  of 
the  Romans.  Othera,  taking  another  mean- 
faig.  namal;  '  pomegranate,'  hold  ibat  the 
reference  is  to  Venna,  to  whom  that  ftnil  waa 
Bonaecratcd.  Olh  an,  howaTer,  prefer  the  icm, 
vt  whieh  lbs  pomegnuiate  wai  a  symbol. 


BTN03  (T.)  ti  a  word  whioh  sUnda,  I. 
for  the  Hebrew  gm  (Giek.  1.  IB,  where  Iha 
■  oatar  oirele'  or  tire  of  a  iriiael  is  meinli 
eomp.  ■  hoop '  and  the  Lat.  aainiiiu),  which, 
denoting  a  protabenni,  bulging,  or  ciienlar 
form  (eomp.  gitbooa, '  the  gibbons  moon  '), 
is  in  die  Seriptores  rendered  '  biowa,'  '  eye- 
brows'  (Lerlt.  .i».  9),  'boas'  (Job  x».  26), 
■back*  (Pa.  mil.  3).  n.  CaUatI,  the  root 
of  which  signiSei  'to  toll,'  'to  be  cocind,' 
and  henee  'tonTolTe,'  aa  'folding  doors' 
( 1  King!  Ti.  SI),  bat  in  CanL  t.  14,  ia  ren- 
dered '  rings :' 

'  Hli  htndi  are  a*  (old  ilnfi  ast  with  bai^;' 
where,   eridnitly,   finger -tings   an   meant. 

III.  Taiagath,  from  a  loot  signifying  '  to 
make  an  impresaion'  as  by  intaglio  (hence 
the  noun  denolai  'stamped  money'),  pro- 
perty means  '  a  signet'  (Ocn.  xli.  (3).  This 
also  was  a  flngsr-ring  (Eslh.  iii.  20),  andwaa 
employed  as  we  now  osa  onr  signalnres  or 
signonrnames,  that  is,  toattsata  faetorglTe 
anthority  to  a  person  (13  ;  Tiii.  3, 8),  thon^ 
ilwu  alsowomasan  omamml  (Is.  iii.31). 

IV.  KtKum,  whieh  FOrst,  from  a  root  signi- 
^ng  '  to  bind,'  sayi  signifies  '  a  ring,'  nock- 
1«M,  or  omamsn^  both  tor  ths  ears  and  lbs 
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noH ;  in  Bjriao,  mwiiw.  Th*  g 
nifioukm  Menu  lo  b«,  't  deeontion'  (Pivt. 
kii.  13)  fitbec  far  the  tu  (Judges  liii,  U, 
aO.  Job  xlu.  I]  }  or  (he  noM,  Ihe  lalt«r  ip- 
pliwLioo  being  made  mon  poinled  bj  tbe 
HIditicm  of  (he  word  aplk,  '  iio«e '  (ProT.  li. 
aa.  Elek.xTL13).  Fnm  Jndg.  TiiL  34, 30, 
U  ^pon  tbM  itae  weanng  of  •u.iiii|i  I17 


a  TU  efatneleiiitlo  et  flii  IshmaelilM. 


u  negro  uptiTn  (Oebnn'i '  Anoienl  Egypt,' 

!.   S3),    ud    the  Zidoniio*    (Oibiim,  p. 
06),  wan  awnitomed   U  ww  Mr-iiiigfc 


Other  nilioni  of  Cinun  wen,  howerer,     aenl*,  taken  bom  Oibnn'i  hl|^j  n 
wllfaout  that  oraamenl.uippBua  from  ihaae     TolnmejaM  referred  to. 
Tlewe  of  Hiiliatine  >arTlon  and  a ~~ 


iha  ring  upon  biV 


TbM  baud*  Inulitn 
«Mr  DOM-ring*  ii  abu  bom  iMlah  iii.  itl, 
in  th«  eti^aji,j*mt  «f  tMt  lum.    TIm  suet 

fonn  ol  thus  onummu  it  ii  not  importaat,     ""S  **»  bruslcls,'  li«  bum  thM  his  ■Jster 
■nd  psriups  Dot  powiUs,  to  awsrtsln.    Tbs     *■*  tfluced,  and  pmcaedsd  to  show  do* 
snsoiiu  is  no*  ironi  In  Ihs  Esst  luspsadsd     oonrtsij  to  Ihs  reprcHotstifs  of  liii  fatm* 
brothsr-in^sT  (30). 

Of  inoh  ■  truiBketlon  m  id  sspouisl  % 
ring  »M  ui  ■ppropritle  toksn.  Considsrsd 
U  (erminKting  ia  itMlf,  a  tiog  wu  »  ajiobol 
of  unending  fldsUlj.  A«coiding)j,  it  denoted 
stemitf  unong  Ihs  Hindoos,  Fsniins,  and 
EgTPtlans;  and  Bnnia,  ss  the  orsator  of  tfas 
world,  bean  a  ring  In  bis  hand  (Bohlsn'i 
Ind.  L  203).  DHhsinid  also,  who  made 
koovn  ths  solai  jtu,  li  Hid  to  hais  inno- 
doosd  Ihs  OSS  of  tha  ring.  The  Egyptian 
priests  in  the  tHsple  of  the  orsuiTe  Pbtha, 


tnm  the  outiUga  whlsh  dfridst 
into  the  two  noatrila. 
Anodisi  Smn  is  uid  to  bs  indlsMiT*  of    ring  made 


a  seipsat  having  its  tail  in  it 


o 


A  ring  it  also  ia  ilssif  a  bond,  sonMliiDg 
nnitsd  bf  its  two  mrsBitlss  (oomp.  0.  ni- 
■■(«).  As  sneh,  it  sppropriatalj  ajmbolissd 
(tment — *  chain.  Infliefign- 
>f  a  bond  at  ahitn,  Ihs  i^ 


ntiTe  « 


anins  iriiidt  is  mon 


maidenhood,  bafaig  worn  bj  giris  from  si 
Tsaf*  and  npwanla.  A  diiij  was  aiBxsd  b 
the  aoespted  nitoi  in  Ihs  nose  of  his  in 
tended  bride,  and  Ihns  beeune  the  ^ 
and  seal  of  ^hlsd  trodi.  As  aoch  it  1 
spokan  of  in  EwUsl  (xTi  13).  This  al* 
wai  ths  prsssnt  made  bj  Abrahwn's  met 
ir  whsn  he  betrolhsd  Bebehah  on  be 
if  of  his  Tonng  mastsr,  Isaae  (Qen.  nh 
Xt  i  ooapan  47,  whsrs,  ia  SW  original,  I 


h^of 


is  assigned  b}  thOBS  who  hold  that  in  ss- 
poDsals  the  rbig  doaoted  the  aeqaititlon  of 
the  wih  as  the  hntbud's  propn^,  sn  inter- 
pretation whleh  b  nther  dissiedited  than 
enforeed  tij  the  fut  that  ring*  were  pnt  into 
ihe  nose  of  cattle  when  firatauTobased,  or 
in  ordsi  to  have  them  in  me  sobjeetioD 
(3  Klnp  xii.  as.  Job  111.  3.  Is,  nxrii  99. 
Eiek.  XMix.  4 ;  zzzriii.  4.  Amo*  It.  3). 
The  ring  of  eqoQsals  pniMaled  to  Bsbo- 
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talon,  probalily  on  Ihe  iuitai«Ue  gioimd  tlooe;  and  tbey  wero  oeoaaionaUy  in  tlia 

that  the  waaring  of  noaa^ringa  by  femalaa  ia  ft»m  of  a  anail,  a  knot,  a  anake,  or  aoma 

alian  firom  our  onstoma  and  diatnrhing  to  hnay  deTioa.    They  ware  moatly  of  gold, 

our  feeling  of  propriety.    Lather,  in  hia  SilTor    ringa    are    oooaaionally  met   with, 

tranalatioii,  eradea  the  diflenlty.     Oeddea  Bronse  was  aeldom  naed  for  ringa.    Soma 

rendera  (Gen.  ziiT.  U2),  *  He  took  a  golden  have  been  diacoTered  of  iron,  bot  irofy  and 

pendant  and  pot  it  on  her  faoe ;'  adding  in  blue  poreelain  were  the  matariala  of  whieh 

a  note,  *  It  waa  an  ornament  anapended  thoae  worn  by  the  lower  elaaaea  were  nanally 

sometlniea  to  the  ear,  aometimea  to  the  noae,  made 

and  aometimea  on  the  forehead.'    More  oor-  The  ear-iinga  moatly  worn  by  Egyptian 

leet  in  hia  eonunent  ia  WellbeloTed,  who,  ladies  were  large  loond  hoopa  of  gold,  or 

traDalating  dma,  'The  man  took  a  golden  made  up  of  aix  ringa  aoldered  together, 

ring  and  pnt  iton  her  faea,'  lemarka,  *  The  Sometimea  an  aap  wfaoae  body  waa  of  gold, 

golden  ring  here  mentionad  waa  not»  as  the  aet  with  preoiona  atones,  waa  worn  by  peiw 

common  Engliah  Teraion  randan  it,  an  ear-  aona  of  rank ;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  thia 

ring;  it  waa  an  onuunent  for  Ae  noae,  a  emblem  of  mqeaty  waa  nanally  eonfined  to 

noM-rMf  ,  aneh  aa  is  to  thia  day  nrnveraaUy  memben  of  the  royal  Umily. 

wombyyoong  women  of  Anbia  and  Paraia,  In  the  Mew  Teatament  ringa  an  man* 

anapended  to  one  of  the  noetrila.    The  Arab  tioned  twice— aa  tokena  either  of  joy  (Lake 

women,  aays  Br.  Bnaaeil,  wear  a  large  ring  zr.  22),  or  opnlenee  and  diatinotion  (Jamea 

of  gold  or  ailver  pendant  from  the  noae,  die  iL  2).    The  worda  emfdoyed  in  the  original 

eaitilage  on  one  aide  being  pieraed  for  that  ahow  that  finger-rings  were  meant 

poipoae ;  it  ia  nanally  the  external  eartilaga  In  the  early  Chriatian  ehnrah,  a  finger 

of  tiie  right  noatril.    I  have  aeen  some  of  (onmiiiM  pnmiiftM, '  ring  of  troth')  ring  waa 

the  rings  of  at  leaat  an  inch  and  ^-half  in  given  by  the  male  to  the  fomale  aa  a  tokoi 

diameter.     Winer  speaka  of  them  aa  fitom  end  proof  of  her  betrothment    Pope  Miebo* 

two  to  three  inehes  in  diameter.    La  Boqoa  laa  (A.  D.  860),  in  the  aoeoont  niiioh  ha 

deeeribes  them  aa  made  not  only  of  gold  and  giyes  ci  the  oeremoniee  oaad  in  the  Roman 

ailTer,  bnt  of  tin,  lead,  or  copper,  and  of  a  ehnroh,  aaya,  *  In  the  eapooaala,  the  man 

aiae  ao  large  aa  to  encompaaa  the  month'  fint  prsaenta  the  woman  whom  he  betrotfaea 

(Wellbelored'a  *  Translation  of  the  BiUe').  with  the  arm  or  eaponaal  gifta ;  and  among 

The  general  enatom,  on  the  part  of  Eastern  theae,  he  pnta  a  ring  on  her  finger.'    Thia 

fsmalea,  to  wear  noae-rings  ia  well  eata-  ring,  whieh  may  be  traced  baek  to  the  time 

bliahed.   Sneh  is  the  opinion  held  by  Winer,  of  Tertnllian,  appean  to  have  come  into  the 

who  eilea  the  anthority  of  Chardin,  Arvienz,  Christian  ehnroh  ttom  Roman  naage,  thoogfa 

Riippell,  ke,t  adding,  that  from  the  Uiahna  the  Oriental  ring  of  betrothment  may  have 

it  appean  the  Jewiah  women  on  the  aabbath  been  tfaeorigin  of  both.  The  eaponaal  aflop- 

wore  not  noae  bnt  eer  rings ;  that  the  prao-  wards  beoame  the  mairiage  ring.   According 

tioe  of  wearing  noee-ringa  haa  been  fimnd  to  Clemena  Alezandrinna,tiie  ring  waa  given, 

among  the  aboriginals  of  the  Western  oonti-  not  as  sn  ornament,  bnt  as  a  ae^  to  aigniiy 

nent ;  that  the  learned  and  aoennto  Bna-  the  woman'a  duty  in  preaerving  the  gooda  of 

eager,  in  hia  Eastern  tnvela,  met  with  a  few  bar  hnaband,  becanae  the  can  of  the  honaa 

instanoea  of  aneh  omamento  being  worn  by  belonga  to  her  (Bingiiam'a  *  Antiqaitiea  of 

men.    Among  the  Arab  women  the  noae-  the  Chriatian  Chorefa,'  vii.  200,  asy.).    The 

ring  is  held  in  high  price,  and  it  is  said  that  ajmboUeal  import  of  the  '  wedding  ring,' 

men  have  a  peonUar  pleaanre  in  kiaaing  fs-  under  the  apiritnal  inflnenoe  of  Christianity, 

male  lips  throngfa  it  (see  alao  Boaenmtil-  natanlly  eame  to  eomprise  the  general  idea 

ler's  '  Morgenland,'  i.  106).  of  wedded  fldeUty  in  all  the  widdi  and  im- 

Wilkinaon,  in  hia  laboriona  and  traai*  portanee  of  ita  implication  (Biahop  Jenmy 

worthy  volomee,  inlbrma  na  (*  Mannan  and  Tayloi's  *  Wedding  Ring*). 

Costoma  of  the  Ancient  Egyptiana,'  iiL  871,  Ringa  wen  alao  worn  by  Hebrew  femalaa 

mq,)  that  Egyptian  women  won  many  ringa^  on  the  anklee  aa  an  ornament  to  the  iMt 

aometiniea  two  and  three  on  the  eame  finger;  They  wen  of  metal,  horn,  and  ivory,  and  aa 

the  left  waa  conaidersd  the  hand  pseoliariy  the  weann  walked,  made  a  clinking  noisa 

privileged  to  beer  thoae  omamenta;  and  it  (eomp.  the  creaking  of  new,  dry  ahoea), 

is  remsrkable  that  ita  third  finger  waa  deeo-  which  combined  with  an  aflbcted,  mineing 

nted  with  a  greater  nnmber  than  any  other,  gait,  to  make  a  ftnnale  noticeable,  indieato 

and  waa  oonaidaved  by  them  aa  tht  ring>  her  aelf-aatialbetion,  and  gratify  her  vanity, 

finger.    There  ia  no  evidenee  of  ita  having  The  effect  waa  increased  by  an  onamental 

been  so  honoured  in  the  marriage  ocnmony,  chain  fastened  ikom  one  ankle  to  the  other, 

whieh  however  ip  not  impnbable,  the  rather  Thia  cnstom,  alluded  to  by  Isaish  (iiL  18, 

as  we  learn  firom  a  paaaage  in  Pliny  (sodiL  20),  was  not  oonilned  to  the  Eaatam  worid 

4)  that  on  being  betrothed,  the  ftitnre  aponaa  nor  ancient  timea.     See,  for  ringa  worn  on 

had  an  iron  ring  without  a  gem  pnt  on  the  arm,  BaaoBLBn,  Vol.  I.  p.  200. 

her  finger.    Some  ringa  were  simple ;  othan  RIZPAH  (H.  artmrion),  a  danghlsf  of 

wan  made  with  a  icanlMMn,  or  an  engmvad  Aiah,  and  a  concubine  of  king  Sanl,  to  wluMi 
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■be  bore  two  foiii,  Axmoni  and  Mephibo-  '  the  holy  of  holies,'  which  legtOy  oould  be 

■helfa.    TheM  yoong  men  and  five  aonn  of  entered  only  by  the  high-priest  onoe  a  yeat;. 

Miehal,  Saul's  dm^ter,  Darid,  inflneneed  The  rictorious    soldier,  however,   did   not 

probably  by  politieal  oonsiderations,  deli-  touch  any  of  the  sacred  ntensfla,  nor  even 

veied  up  to  the  Tengeanoe  of  the  Oibeonites,  the  trsasure  of  the  temple,  which  smoonted 

who  hsnged  them  (2  Bam.  zxi.  8, 9).     This  to  two  thoossnd  talents.    The  nert  day  he 

aanguinaiy  proeee^ng  gave  oeeasion  to  one  ordered  the  sanctuary  to  be  pmified,  sad  the 

of  &e  most  touching  instannes  of  motherly  aacred  rites  to  be  resumed.     Aristobulos, 

love,  which  we  set  down  in  the  words  of  the  alter  a  reign  of  six  years,  wss  oonducled  to 

historian :  *  And  Bispah  took  sackcloth  and  Bome.    The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  appears 

spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rook,  from  the  to  hsve  probably  taken  place  on  the  lOth  of 

beginning  of  harvest  until  water  dropped  tbe  monfii  Tisri  (September — October),  the 

upon  them  (the  corpses)  out  of  heaven,  and  dsy  of  Atonement    By  this  conquest  JudetL 

snllbred  neither  the  biids  of  the  sir  to  rest  again  lost  her  independence ;  the  kingdom 

on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  of  the  Asmooaans  was  changed  into  an  eth- 

by  night'  (10).    Thus,  under  God's  provi-  narehy  tributary  to  the  Bomans.    Pompej 

dence,  is  darkness  always  relieved  by  light»  restored  the  priesfliood  to  Hyrosnus,   bat 

and  frightful  crimes  call  forth  lovely  virtues,  forbad  him  to  wear  the  diadem ;  and  Hyr- 

Bispsh's,  however,  is  a  mixed  character.  Her  canus  had  no  higher  title  than  that  of  eth- 

poaitiott  as  a  concubine  must  not  be  Judged  naich  (chief  of  &  people).    He  was  oom- 

of  by  our  modem  ideas.    Yet  if  in  this  cha-  pelled  to  pay  tribute,  to  demolish  the  walle 

racter  she  fuls  to  excite  our  esteem,  she  of  Jerusalem,  to  surrender  to  the  Bomans  all 

incura  our  blame  or  pity  when  we  find  that  the  cities  that  had  belonged  to  Syria,  and  to 

ahe  was  unchaste  wiUi  Abner  (iii.  7 ;  oomp.  rebuild  certain  places  destroyed  by  his  pro- 

xvL  21),  though  the  latter  may  have  used  decessors. 

some  constraint  in  order  to  promote  politieal        Oabinius,  proconsul  of  Syria  (A.  C.  57)« 

viewa.    On  the  whole,  Bispah  seems  to  be  taking  occasion  from  new  feuda  in  the  royal 

one  of  those  characten  who  are  greater  in  famUy,  interfered,  and,  while  he  confirmed 

emotion  than  in  act,  and  who  suUy  the  finest  Hynanus  in  the  pontificate,  introduced  such 

frelings  by  unworthy  deeds.   The  Uame  lies  changes  ss  made  the  government  arisioera- 

chiefly  in  education.  Where  nature  has  been  tieal,  dividing  the  countiy  into  five  districtSy 

most  bountiftil,  man  ahould  employ  most  eseh  of  whidi  was  to  be  governed  by  a  grand 

care.     Affluence  of  feeling  requires  for  ite  council ;  the  seats  of  the  five  governments* 

guidance  extraordinaiy  strnigth  of  intellect  independent  of  each  other,  were  Jerusalem, 

Self-government  in  union  with  ignorance  Jericho,  Gsdara,  Amathus,  and  Sepphoris. 
and  strong  emotions  is  impossibls,  snd  yet        In  the  year  04  A.  C,  Gabinius  was  replaced 

without  self-government  strong  emotions  can  by  Crassus,  whose  cupidity  surpassing  that 

baldly  fell  to  be  a  eune.  of  his  predecessors,  he  plundered  the  temple 

BOMAN  denotes  one  of  the  Boman  nation  in  order  to  procure  resources  for  his  war 

or  empire  generally  (John  xL  48.  Acts  zxv.  sgainst  the  Parthians. 
16) — a  eitixen  of  Bome,  though  by  birth  a        Csssr  having  become  master  of  Bome  (40 

fi>TCigiier  (xvL  21,  87,  88  ;  xxiL  26 — ft9;  A.G.),  gave  liberty  to  Aristobulus,  in  order 

xxiiL  27).    See  Citiib>.  thst  he  might  make  him  serviceable  in  Syria 

The  Boman  power  was  established  in  sgainst  Pompey.   The  deposed  king  perished 

Judea  by  Pompey  (A.  C.  68),  who,  availing  by  poison. 

himself  of  disputes  between  Hynanus,  the  After  the  battle  of  Fharsalia  (48  A.  C.) 
high-priest,  snd  Aristobulus,  '  King  of  the  and  the  tragical  end  of  Pompey,  Cesar,  con- 
Jews,'  and  under  the  pretext  tk  interposing  in  finning  Hyresnus  in  the  priesthood,  snd  per- 
a  friendly  spirit  for  the  settlement  of  diffnr-  mitting  him  to  repair  the  fortifications  of 
ences  and  therestoTationofpeaoe,was  led  from  Jerusslem,  made  the  wily  Antipater  procu« 
one  atep  to  another  untU  at  last  he  found  rator  of  Judea,  and  oonfleired  on  him  the 
or  auide  a  reason  for  besieging  Jerusalem,  dignity  of  Boman  citixenship.  He  also  re- 
Internal  dissensions  eflbctually  aided  the  stored  the  former  constitution  of  the  state, 
Boman  arms.  The  city  felL  A  horrible  and,  having  made  his  relative  Sextos  Cesar 
carnage  ensued.  Bather  than  be  subject  to  governor  of  Syria,  set  out  for  Pontus.  The 
ttie  emelties  inflicted  by  the  oonquerora,  death  of  Cesar  (44  A.  G.)  threw  Judea  into 
many  persons  threw  themselves  headlong  new  troubles  that  were  brought  to  an  end  by 
from  tbe  walls ;  othen  set  their  abodes  on  the  battles  of  Philippi  and  Actinm,  which  led 
fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames ;  the  priests  to  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power 
idio,  in  &e  midst  of  the  scenes  of  horrori  under  Augustus,  and  secured  Herod  in  pos- 
continued  to  peiform  the  sacred  rites,  were  session  of  the  crown  of  Judea  (see  Hxxod). 
slan^tered  before  the  altar,  and  their  blood  That  brutal  tyrant  was  suoeeeded  on  the 
was  mingled  with  that  of  the  sacred  victims,  throne  by  Arehelaus  (see  the  article),  who. 
The  most  severe  trial  for  the  faithftQ  among  on  occasion  of  the  public  festivities  witili 
the  chosen  people  was  the  profanation  of  which  he  was  received  in  the  capital,  after 
the  MDetaaiy»  for  Pompey  penetnted  into  making  great  promises,  declared  that  he  had 
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no  power  ersn  to  Moept  the  title  of  King  till  weie  speoieUy  hostile  to  %  proceeding  which 
hie  snooeflslon  had  been  eonflnned  by  An-  inyolTed  a  yelnation  of  property,  implied 
gustae— so  completely  had  the  prond  Jadea  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  was  pre- 
become  a  dependency  of  Borne.  Arohelaos,  liminary  to  an  imposition  of  taxes.  Two 
however,  had  a  competitor  in  his  brother  persons,  availing  themselves  of  the  general 
AntipaSb  Both  went  to  Borne  in  order  to  discontent,  raised  a  tnmult — Judas  the  6aa- 
prefer  and  maintain  their  claims.  In  their  lonite,  celled  also  the  Galilean,  and  the  Pha- 
absence  the  country  became  the  scene  of  risee  Zadok.  The  influence  of  the  high-priest 
great  disorders.  A  bloody  struggle  took  Joasar  favoured  the  Bomans.  Yet  the  two 
place  betweentheJews  and  the  Boman  troops,  agitators  gathered  around  themselves  nn- 
Anarchy  prevailed  in  the  land  (8  A.  D.).  merons  partisans,  who  at  a  later  period  bore 
Judas,  son  of  Ezechias,  whom  Herod  had  the  name  of  Zealots.  At  the  moment  the 
put  to  death,  seized  Sepphoris  and  spread  revolt  was  suppressed  (Acts  v.  87),  but  these 
terror  throughout  Oalilee.  A  band  of  rob-  fknatical  patriots  grew  more  and  more  pow- 
bers  led  by  Simon,  a  former  slave  of  Herod,  erfol,  and  eventuslly  were  the  occasion  of 
took  the  castle  of  Jericho,  which  he  plun-  the  temble  catastrophe  that  terminated  the 
dered  and  set  on  fire.  A  shepherd,  named  political  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Athronges,  usurped  the  title  of  king,  and.  During  some  time,  the  governors  conduct- 
aided  by  his  four  brothers,  ravaged  the  conn-  ing  themselves  with  prudence,  tranquillity 
try,  setting  at  defiance  both  tiie  troops  of  was  maintained ;  but  diat  the  result  was  not 
Herod  and  of  Bome.  It  was  only  by  vigor-  easily  secured,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ous  measures  and  terrible  punishments  that  frequent  changes  of  high-priests,  those  per- 
Vsms,  the  Boman  general,  succeeded  in  sup-  sons  being  appointed  to  tiiat  dignity  whom 
pressing  the  disturbances.  the  Boman  authorities  thought  they  could 

While  the  two  rival  princes  were  making  best  direct    The  position  of  high-priest  was 

their  appeal  to  Gasar,  he  was  entreated  by  very  difflccQt:  standing,  as  he  did,  between 

Jews  deputed  from  Jerusalem,  and  others  the  Boman  government,  whose  creature  he 

residing  in  Bome,  to  abolish  royalty  and  was,  and  the  Jewish  people,  with  whom  he 

annex  Jodea  to  the  province  of  Syria.    The  was  allied  in  blood,  he  had,  in  order  to 

emperor  gave  a  decision  which  almost  en-  maintain  himself,  to  satisfy  both  parties, 

tirely  confirmed  the  will  of  Herod.    Arche-  But  while  the  Jewish  populace  were  ever 

laus  received  a  moiety  of  the  kingdom,  with  ready  for  rising  against  their  masters,  the 

the  tide  of  Ethnarch ;  this  portion  eompre-  Boman  oflBcers,  prone  by  their  calling  as 

hended  Judea,  Idumea,  and  Samaria,  and  soldiers,  and  their  position  as  victors,  to  the 

produced  six  hundred  talents,  equal  to  about  indulgence  of  self-will  and  acts  of  violence, 

i6l20,O0O,  a  year.     Augustus  promised  to  from  time  to  time  took  steps  which  made  a 

give  him  the  tide  of  King,  if  he  rendered  general  outbresk  all  but  inevitable.    Such 

himself  worthy  of  the  honour.    Antipas  was  was  the  crisis  which  was  produced  by  the 

named  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Pema,  with  tyranny  of  Pontius  Pilate,  whose  government 

a  revenue  of  two  hundred  talents.    Philip  be-  was  made  signal  by  an  event  which  to  him 

came  Tetrarch  ofBatansM,  Trachonitis,  An-  seemed  of  small  moment,  but  which  in  reality 

ranitis,and  Banias — ^provinces  which  brought  was  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the 

him  one  hundred  talents.    Salome  received  world :  we  refer  to  the  trial  and  condem- 

the  cities  which  Herod  had  destined  for  her,  nation  of  Jesns  of  Nazareth,  sumamed  the 

and  besides,  Augustus  gave  her  the  palace  Christ. 

of  Ascalon;  her  annual  income  amounted  to         The  ascension  of  Caius  Caligula  to  the 

sixty  talents.     The  cities  Gerasa,  Gadara,  throne  of  the  world  caused  to  appear  a  new 

and   Hippos,   inhabited    by  Greeks,   were  personage,  by  whom  Judea,  before  its  final 

joined  to  Syria.    Two  daughters  of  Herod,  ruin,  was  once  more  to  be  raised  to  the  rank 

Boxana  and  Salome,  were  married,  with  large  of  a  kingdom,  and  enjoy  some  years  of  peace 

dowries,  to  the  sons  of  Pheroras.  and  of  the  idiadow  of  independence.    The 

The  sons  of  Herod  distinguished  their  new  emperor  taking  Herod  Agrippa  from 

reigns  by  the  foundation  or  embellishment  prison,  gave  him  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle 

of  several  cities.    Arehelans  drew  on  himself  Philip,  with  the  tide  of  King  (A.D.  88). 
general  hatred  by  his  tyranny  and  by  his  con-        Her^  earned  the  good  opinion  of  his 

tempt  of  the  national  laws  and  customs.  He  subjects  by  diverting  his  royid  patron  from 

was  deposed  by  Augustus,  and  banished  to  the  insane  project  of  causing  himself  to  be 

Vienne  in  Gaul  (6  or  7  A.  D.).    Goponius,  a  adored  as  a  God  by  the  Jewish  people.    He 

Boman  knight,  was  sent  (7  A.  D.)  as  governor  took  part  also  in  securing  the  imperial  throne 

into  Judea.    At  the  same  time,  P.  S.  Quiri*  fo  Claudius,  who  in  return  added  to  Agrippa's 

nus,  who  had  just  been  appointed  procon-  territories  Samaria,  Judea,  Abila  of  Lys«iias, 

sul  of  Syria,  was  commissioned  by  tiie  em-  and  a  district  of  Lebanon,  as  well  as  granted 

peror  to  make  a  general  census  of  die  former  a  decree  which  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  the 

country.     This  unheard-of  operation  was  f^e  exercise  of  their  religion.    It  may  serve 

most  offensive  to  the  people,  who,  being  in  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  true  spirit 

general  opposed  to  any  plan  of  numbering,  of  Hebrew  nationality  had  yielded  to  hea- 
VoL  U.  2D 
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fbeniim,  if  we  add  tbat  tiiia  priiioe»  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Herod,  ereeted  ediflees 
for  pagan  games  and  shows ;  at  Beyroot,  he 
bnilt  a  magnificent  theatre  and  a  grand  eir- 
ens,  where  he  appointed  athletie  combats. 
His  Tiews  seem  to  have  extended  to  a  lunt 
idea  of  national  independence ;  for  when  he 
had  become  king  of  all  Palestine,  he  made 
Jemsalem  his  capital,  on  the  nortiiem  part 
of  which  he  constnicted  a  new  oitj  and 
snnoonded  it  with  a  wall.  Proceeding  to 
augment  the  fortifications,  he  was  com- 
msnded  by  Olandins  to  desist  His  lo?e  of 
pomp  was  adorned  by  goodness  and  gene- 
rosity. These  qualities  gained  for  him  the 
favourable  regarids  of  the  people,  whom  he 
stadioasly  cndeaTooied  to  please ;  for  which 
porpose  he  was  severe  towards  the  hated 
sect  of  Christians,  and  went  so  far  as  to  put 
to  death  James  and  to  imprison  Peter  (Acts 
xiL  1  —  8).  Aiter  a  short  reign,  he  died 
miserably  at  Csraarea  (44  A.D.).  His  death 
spread  consternation  among  die  Jews,  but 
the  Greeks  of  Samaria  and  CaBsarea  mani- 
fested their  joy  in  the  most  revolting  man- 
ner, in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Boman 
soldiers.  Hence  scenes  of  disorder,  which 
again  and  again  took  place  tiU  insnlt  and 
outrage  provoked  rebellion,  ai)d  rebellion 
brought  ruin. 

The  emperor  Claudius,  passiog  by  a  son 
of  Agrippa  in  consequence  of  his  youth, 
consigned  Palestine  into  the  hands  of  Uie 
procurator  Cuspins  Fadus  (A.D.  44),  and 
thus  again  reduced  it  to  a  Boman  province. 
At  this  epoch  a  certain  Thendas,  giving  him- 
self out  to  be  a  prophet,  gathered  around 
him  many  persons  whom  he  induced  to  fol- 
low him,  with  their  goods,  to  the  Jordan, 
over  which  he  promised  to  conduct  them 
dry-shod  (Ps.  Ixvi  6).  Fadus  sent  after  them 
troops,  who  dispersed  the  partisans  of  the 
false  prophet,  killing  a  great  number  of 
them.    Theudas  himself  was  beheaded. 

In  the  year  47  A.D.,  Fadus  was  replaced 
by  an  apostate  Egyptian  Jew,  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, nephew  of  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Philo.  Tiberius  crucified  the  sons  of  Judas 
of  Galilee,  Jacob  and  Simon,  who,  walking 
in  the  steps  of  their  fiuher,  were  then  the 
chiefs  of  the  Zealote  or  patciote.  The  coun- 
try was  now  desolated  by  a  cruel  famine, 
which  pressed  with  peculiar  sevezi^  on  the 
poorer  classes.  Aid  was  aflSorded  to  them 
by  foreigners,  whose  conversion  to  Judaism 
illustrates  ito  superiority  to  heathen  systems 
even  in  this  period  of  decay  and  tranaition. 
We  allude  to  Helen,  queen  of  Adiabene,  who, 
for  the  ftdler  enjoyment  of  her  newly->adopted 
religious  rites,  dwelt  at  Jerusalem;  and  to 
her  son  Isates,  king  of  Adiabene. 

Tiberius  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  Ven- 
tidius  Cumanus  (48  A.  D.),  whose  acte  of 
violence  hastened  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Jewish  stete.  At  the  festival  of  the  Pass- 
over, the  governor  having  plaoed  troops  in 


ibe  outer  parte  of  Ae  temple  with  a  wimr  to 
maintain  order,  a  Boman  soldier  by  his 
indecencies  revolted  the  worshippers.  The 
Jews  demanded  sads&iction  of  the  governor, 
but  not  obtaining  it,  peltsd  the  SQldiers  with 
Stones.  Cnmanos  collected  all  his  troops  in 
the  castle  of  Antonia;  the  people,  alainied, 
took  to  flight,  and  many  thousands  weoe 
erushed  to  death.  The  festival  was  changed 
into  a  universal  mourning.  Other  distavb- 
ances  oceoned  which  served  to  mark  the 
izriubility  of  the  people,  and  make  them 
alive  to  the  galling  presence  of  a  foreign 
and  unbelieving  soldiery. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year  of  hie  reign 
(52-— 03),  Claudius  sent  his  freed-man  Felix 
to  be  governor  of  Jndea.  His  saocesaor, 
Nero,  in  his  first  year  added  greatly  to  the 
territories  of  Agrippa  II.  Judea  was  now 
exposed  to  the  most  terrible  anarchy.  Bands 
of  robbers  infested  the  country.  Deoeivers 
of  every  kind,  magicians,  ftdse  piopheto  and 
false  Messiahs,  seduced  the  pcMyple  snd  ex- 
cited continual  troubles.  AMsseins  armed 
with  poniards  hidden  under  their  clothes, 
mixed  in  the  crowds  snd  committed  mur- 
ders even  in  the  temple,  and  no  one  knew 
whence  the  blows  came.  Many  false  pro- 
phete  were  put  to  death.  One  of  these  im- 
postors, an  Egyptian  Jew,  gatbered  around 
him  in  Judea  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  follow  him  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  firom  the  summit  of  which 
he  declared  they  should  see  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  fall  at  his  command,  after  which 
thej  should  enter  the  city  and  expel  the 
Bomans.  Felix  attacked  him,  but,  though 
he  slew  most  of  his  dupes,  the  impostor  him- 
self escaped.  Some  time  after,  the  apoatle 
Paul  having  been  aixeated  in  a  tumult  in 
Jemsalem,  the  captain  of  the  guard  at  first 
took  him  for  the  Egyptian  prophet  (Acte  xxi. 
88).  Felix,  however,  could  not  put  an  end 
to  the  prevaleut  disorders.  Every  where  were 
formed  bands  who  openly  inculcated  revolt 
against  the  Bomans,  and  who,  traversing  the 
country,  set  on  fire  the  dwellings  of  diose 
who  would  not  join  them.  The  violence, 
cupidity,  and  meanness  of  Felix,  malti- 
plied  grievsnces  and  augmented  existing 
troubles.  There  were  also  serious  misun- 
derstandings between  the  chiefs  of  the  dif- 
ferent sacerdotal  parties  snd  the  inferior 
prieste.  The  chiefo  sent  their  dependenta 
to  the  proprietors  to  seiie  the  tithes  due  to 
the  prieste;  tiie  distribution  was  uiynatly 
made,  and  the  common  prieste  were  reduced 
to  poverty  or  died  of  hunger.  The  people 
took  part  with  the  latter.  In  the  ill-blood 
and  oonflicto  that  ensued  were  causes  of 
fresh  disturbances  and  alarms. 

In  the  year  60  or  61,  Festus  took  the  place 
of  Felix.  Money  and  court  favour  obtained 
from  Nero  a  decree  which,  depriving  the 
Jews  of  Cesarea  of  the  right  of  citiienslupv 
led  to  a  series  of  seditious  movenente  thit 
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finally  roased  the  whoto  nalioa  into  resist-  this,  satisfying  himself  with  empty  promises, 

anoe  to  their  Boman  oppressors.  left  Jenisalem  for  Andoeh.    But  Floras  was 

Festas  having  died  (63)  in  Jndea*  Nero  alarmed.     The  cowardly  tyrant  then  deter- 

made  Albinus  his  saoeessor.     Annas  the  mined  to  use  eyeiy  means  in  order^to  drive 

high -priest  beiag,  in  consequence  of  his  the  Jews  into  open  revolt,  thinking*  that,  in 

rigour,  offensive  to  the  people,  and  having,  the  consequent  eonfnsion,  his  crimes  would 

b^ore  the  anival  of  the  procurator,  put  to  be  forgotten.    Only  too  well  did  he  sueceed. 

death  some  persons^  among  whom  was  James,  His  tyranny  caused  that  fatal  insuireotion 

brother  of  Jesua,  was  accused  before  Agrippa  which  brought  on  one  of  the  most  terrible 

and  Albinus  of  violating  the  laws,  inasmuch  catastrophes  of  which  history  has  preserved 

as,  without  anthority  from  the  Romans,  he  a  record. 

did  not  possess  the  power  of  pronouneittg  The  details  of  that  firightftil  event  cannot 
or  executing  sentence  of  death.  The  'uigust  here  be  given  (see  YoL  i.  222,  teq,):  the  ftdl 
judge  *  was  deprived  of  his  office.  nsxrative  may  be  found  in  Josephus.  But 
The  wickedness  and  base  cupidity  of  Al-  the  immediate  occasion  of  ihe  outbreak  is 
binus  knew  no  bounds.  He  affected,  it  is  too  eharaelenstio  to  be  omitted.  Having  it 
true,  to  take  severe  measures  against  the  in  view  to  rouse  the  people  to  arms,  Floras 
tiearii  (dagger-men),  and  he  put  many  of  took  from  the  treasury  of  the  temple  seven- 
them  to  death ;  but  he  regarded  as  really  teen  talents,  alleging  that  he  wanted  them 
guilty  those  only  who  were  unable  to  pur-  for  the  service  of  the  emperor.  The  people 
chase  impunity.  All  who  were  harried  away  were  loud  in  their  curses  on  the  perpetrator 
by  their  passions,  or  hoped  to  profit  by  of  the  robbery,  and  some,  in  otrder  to  insult 
social  disturbances,  gathered  around  some  him,  went  about  begging  alms  for  <  poor, 
wealthy  robber,  and  thus  secured  for  them-  wretched  Florus.'  The  governor  came  to  the 
selves  the  protection  of  the  governor,  who  city  to  take  revenge.  He  required  that  the 
may  be  considered  as  the  chief  of  the  plun-  guilty  should  be  surrendered.  His  demand 
derers.  The  former  high-priest,  Annas,  se-  had  no  efibct  He  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
curely  performed  his  acts  of  violence  under  attack  and  plunder  one  of  the  chief  places, 
the  protection  of  Albinus,  to  whom  he  made  They  si^ad  devastation  and  massacre 
rich  presents.  Annas  set  at  liberty  several  throughout  the  city,  entering  private  houses, 
robbers  and  sicarii  in  order  to  procure  liber^  and  sknghtering  even  women  and  children : 
for  the  secretary  of  his  son  Eleasar,  com-  8600  vietime  feU  on  this  unhappy  day.  Even 
mander  of  the  temple,  who  had  been  seised  Jews  who  were  protected  by  being  Boman 
by  a  band  of  villains.  The  robbers  often  citizens,  he  caused  to  be  scourged  and  cru- 
took  similar  means  either  to  exact  money  cified.  Bernice,  sister  of  Agrippa,  went 
or  get  their  comrades  set  free.  Albinus  in-  bare-foot  to  the  execrable  tyrant,  imploring 
creased  his  plunder  by  extraordinary  imposts,  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  massacre.  The  bar- 
In  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  Agrippa,  barian  remained  deaf  to  her  prayers,  and 
in  imitation  of  his  father,  spent  enormous  scareely  did  she  herself  escape  assassina- 
sums  in  raising  buildings  of  all  kinds.  He  tion.  Next  day,  the  priests  snd  other  per- 
not  only  embellished  CaesareaPhilippi,  which,  sons  of  distinction  appeared  in  public  clad 
in  honour  of  Nero,  he  called  Neroniat,  but  in  mourning,  and  endeavoured  to  console 
gave  to  Beyroot  a  new  theatre  and  a  crowd  and  tranqtiilBse  the  people,  who  were  bewail- 
of  statues ;  he  also  distributed  to  the  popu-  tng  their  lost  friends.  Floras,  detennined 
lation  corn  and  oil,  thus  exciting  the  jeap  to  follow  up  his  advantages,  doBsnded  that 
lousy  and  hatred  of  his  eountiymen.  Hav-  the  people,  as  a  token  of  submission,  should 
ing  sold  the  pontificate  to  Jesus,  son  of  receive  with  aoclamationa  two  cohorts  diat 
Gamaliel,  its  occupant  refused  to  surrender  were  about  to  enter  the  capitaL  At  the 
it,  nor  was  he  dispossessed  till  after  severe  same  time,  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  vrit- 
struggles.  The  new  pontiff  did  not  long  ness  this  display  in  dead  silence.  The  Jews, 
exgoy  the  dignity.  Af^ppa  transferred  it  to  finding  their  welcome  repaid  by  indifference 
Matthias,  under  whom  broke  out  the  war  and  contempt,  let  fUl  expressions  of  indigs> 
against  the  Bomans.  nation.  This  the  troops  would  not  endure. 
After  Albinus  came  Oessius  Floras  (A.D.  They  eharged  the  multitude,  and  thousands 
65),  who  caused  even  his  predecessor  to  be  perished  either  by  the  sword,  in  Ihe  press 
regretted,  for  his  cruelty  was  unexampled  of  the  crowd,  or  under  the  hoofiB  of  the  oa- 
and  his  cupidity  insatiable.  Supported  by  valry.  When,  however,  the  Bomana  endea- 
the  influence  of  the  empress  Poppsa,  of  voured  to  get  military  possession  of  the  city, 
whom  his  wife  was  an  intimate  friend,  he  they  were  repulsed,  and  their  iniquitous  corn- 
found  himself  able  to  commit  the  most  mander  found  it  prudent  to  quit  the  place, 
shameful  crimes.  A  short  time  before  the  To  Oestius  Oaliust  his  superior,  he  made  a 
Passover,  Cestius  Gallus,  governor  of  Syria,  fUse  report.  On  the  other  side,  Agrippa, 
having  come  to  Jerusalem,  was  supplicated  who  had  been  absent  during  this  critical 
to  take  pi^  on  the  deep  misery  into  which  time,  failed  in  his  eflforts  to  dispossess  the 
Floras  had  brought  the  country.  The  only  population  of  a  deaixe  for  revenge.  The  ftiel 
reply  of  Floras  was  a  sardonic  smile.    Ces-  for  war  was  now  fully  kindled  on  both  sides, 
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and  the  conflagration,  tlioai^  it  was  taidy  fain  of  death,  vera  twtikMen  to 

in  reaching  iu  height,  eeaaed  not  till  Jem-  eitj.    Thia  pnAdhilion  dlbiiliiil  Ghtisliniia  if 

aalem  was  conanmed,  the  city  being  taken  and  they  were  daaeendanta  ti  Hebiew  paicntoi« 

deatroyed  by  Titos,  Sept  7,  A.  D.  70.  hnt  Oentfle  Chriatiana  wefe  allowed  to  MOto 

Great  and  widely-spread  aa  was  the  de-  in  iBiia,  which  became  Iha  aeat  of  a  bi- 

▼astation  inflicted  by  the  conqnerors,  Palea-  ahoprie. 

tine  was  not  entirely  deprived  of  its  Jewish        In  review,  thia  period,  whioh  ia  chwao- 

inhabitanta.    When  the  Boman  aoldiers  had  teriaed  by  the  eonqneat  of  Jadea  by  tho  Bo* 

retired  from  the  city,  which  they  had  lereUed  mans,  aflbrda  ezamplea  of  the  moat  yioUnt 

with  the  aoil,  aome  ikmiliea  of  Jewa  and  paaaions  and  frightlhl  alaaghler.  -The  eolli- 

Christians    retomed   to   the   desolate    and  aion  between  the  Jews  and  Bomana  ia  anp*- 

moomfal  spot      The  city  of  Jamnia^  to  lalleled  in  Ibree  and  tenor.  Vaiioas,  indMd» 

which  tradition  states  the  Sanhedrim  had,  were  the  ehangea,  though  the  latter  generally 

aome  time  before  the  fall  of  the  city,  trana-  had  the  advantage,  aadwMit  on  widi  ineiwan- 

ferred  its  aittings,  became  the  aeat  of  an  ing  anoeeaa  to  the  conanmmation  of  Iheir 

illostriona  Babbinical  school,  pfesided  over  w^;  yet  the  final  aobgngatiaa  of  JcmMdem 

by  John,  son  of  Zacchsna,  and  alterwarda  waa  of  extreme  difllenl^,  and  attimea  aecmed 

by  Gamaliel,  aon  of  the  celebrated  Simeon  almoat  impoaaible ;  nor  waa  the  covntiy  itaelf 

Ben  Gamaliel,  who  ia  said  to  have  perished  bron^t  complete^  under  the  Boman  swny 


in  the  aiege.    The  preaident  had  the  title  of    tOl  its  native  population  waa  all  bat  extsr- 
Na$it  or  prinee.    In  order  to  prevent  the  re-     minated. 


boilding  of  Jemaalem,  the  Bomana  placed  In  thia  fearlbl  atruggle,  we  see  matobed 

on  Mount  Zion  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  agamst  each  other  the  typea  of  two  very  dis- 

men.     The  emperor  Bomitian  (A.  D.  81)  aimUar  powers:  on  the  side  of  the  Jews,  an 

peraeented  the  Jews  as  well  aa  the  Chiia-  idea,  a  religions  conviction,  a  great  fhtore  to 

tiana,  and  took  steps  for  extirpating  all  re-  achieve ;  on  the  part  of  the  Bomana,  raate- 

maina  of  the  houae  of  David,  in  order  to  eut  rial  force,  an  indomitaUe  will  under  the 

off  from  the  Jews  every  hope  of  the  Messiah,  impulae  of  cupidity  and  ambition,  employing 

They,  however,  did  not  cease  to  cherish  chi-  violence  for  the  subjugation  of  the  world. 

merical  expectations,  which   they  thought  Of  what  pre-eminent  sttength  and  elasticity 

they  should  be  able  to  realise  by  force  of  must  the  former  have  been  pooaeaaed,  vHien, 

arms.    Under  Tr^ian  (A.D.  98),  they  rose  with  most  inconsiderable  reaoureea,  it  was 

in  revolt  in  several  parts  of  his  empire,  but  able  so  long  to  widistand  the  all-conquering 

these  insurrections,  in  which  thousands  pe-  maater  of  the  world ! 

rished,  served  only  to  render  more  severe  the  The  conviction  to  which  we  have  made 

condition  of  those  who  esciqied  the  swonL  reference  waa  thia,  that,  by  the  determhfiationa 

Hadrian   (A.  D.  117),  though  at  first  he  of  the  Almighty,  a  aplendid  and  undceaying 

seemed  less  unfkvourably  inclined,  renewed  ftatuie  was  in  reaerve,  and  on  the  point  of 

a  decree,  issued  by  Tn^an,  which  forbad  the  being  unfolded,  for  his  people,  the  Jews, 

Jews  to  praetiae  circumcision,  to  observe  the  tbroogh  the  advent  of  hia  apecial  meaaenger, 

aabbath,  and  even  to  read  the  Mosaic  lawa ;  the  Messiah,  who,  attested  to  the  nation  by 

and,  in  order  to  make  a  national  reatoratioB  indubitable  tokena,  ahould  lead  it  forward  to 

hopeless,  he  resolved  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  the  highest  pitch  of  laating  earthly  good. 

and  make  it  into  a  heathen  city,  peopled  This  conviction,  springing  out  of  the  rels- 

by  Greeks  and  Bomana.    The  unfortunate  tiona  borne  by  the  people  to  the  Maker  and 

Jews  then  made  a  last  eifort    A  bold  and  Governor  of  the  world,  first  ^»peaied  promi- 

enterprising  man  who  gave  himself  out  for  nently  in  the  glowing  words  of  prophecy,  and 

the  Messiah,  and  took  the  name  of  Bar-  struck  deep  rooto  in  the  national  mind  dur- 

Kooheba  (Son  of  the  Star),  seised  Jerusalem  ing  the  exile  and  the  Persian  supremacy.  In 

and  other  strongholds.    Having  so  far  auo-  the  period  of  Maceabean  independence,  it 

eeeded,  he  began  to  act  aa  a  king,  and  coined  seemed  about  to  change  into  a  reality ;  and 

money.    Akiba,  one  of  the  moet  illuatrioua  then  took  a  form  so  definite,  that  it  aorvived 

doctors  of  the  time,  recognised  him  as  the  all  the  mischsnoes  of  later  days.    Pompey's 

Messiah,  declaring  that  he  waa  the  atar  dT  conquest  snd  the  Boman  aacendancy  that 

Jacob  (Numb.  xxiv.  17).    In  several  batttes  ensued,  only  inflamed  the  idea,  and  made 

the  Bomana  were  defeated,  till  Severua  was  the  striving  for  national  independence  atem, 

sent,  who  took  and  rased  Jerusalem.    Bar-  determined,  and  ceaaelesa. 

Kocheba  perished  in  fight     The  suppres-  The  Bomans,  however,  went  steadfly  for- 

aion  of  this  attempt  was  accompanied  by  ward  for  the  completion  of  their  destructive 

fHghtfal  loss  on  the  side  both  of  the  Jews  work.    From  the  time  of  Pompey  to  the  Isat 

and  the  Bomana.     On  the  ruins  of  Jemsa-  siege  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  the  real  mas- 

lem,  Hadrian  raised  a  new  city,  which  he  ters  of  Judea.    The  outward  forms  of  the 

called  MlitL,  from  his  own  name  JSUua.    He  constitution  were  indeed  preserved,  but  a 

also  built  there  a  temple  sacred  to  Jupiter  foreign  power  waa  every  where  present  whose 

Capitolinus;  whence  Jerusalem  acquued  the  will  was  law.     The  manifestationa  of  that 

spallation  of  iElia  Capitolina.     Jews,  on  will  were  more  or  leaa  deoided,  severe,  and 
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oppnssWe,  aa  time  passed  on  and  the  inila* 
tion  of  the  Jewish  mind  became  more  feTer- 
ish.  Bat  whereyer  real  power  was  to  be 
exercised,  the  Boman  anthority  was  para- 
mount The  pontificate  beeame  a  mere  in- 
strument in  like  hands  of  the  procurators. 
The  Sanhedrim  preserved  its  forms,  and 
might  conduct  judicial  inquiries,  or  even 
inflict  minor  punishments ;  but  the  power  of 
life  and  death  was  carefully  reserved  to  the 
military  tribunal,  whose  verdicts  were  irre- 
sistible. The  executive,  indeed,  was  held  by 
the  Boman  authorities,  whose  influence  oyet 
the  deliberative  functions  and  even  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  was  only  so  far  limited 
aa  a  somewhat  cautious  policy  nught  suggest 
to  men  whose  aim  was  &rst  to  promote  their 
own  selfish  ends,  and  then  to  serve  the  em- 
pire.  The  sole  resource,  namely,  an  appeal 
to  the  emperor  at  Borne,  reserved  for  the 
oppressed,  marks  the  entire  vassalage  of  the 
nation,  which  in  this  point  becomes  the 
more  striking  when  we  revert  to  the  Mosaic 
idea  of  the  sole  sovereignty  in  Israel  of  Je- 
hovah, Song  and  Judge  over  all  the  earth. 

The  presence  of  the  Bomans  in  Judea  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  is  evi- 
denced in  the  New  Testament,  not  only  by 
direct  statements,  obvious  implications,  and 
words  of  Latin  origin,  but,  as  has  been  mi- 
nutely shown  by  Lardner  (*  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History'),  by  the  general  agreement 
of  its  narratives  with  what  is  from  other 
sources  known  to  have  been  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  the  time.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  Jewish  sects,  parties,  and  autho- 
rities one  to  another,  and  to  the  Bomans, 
their  common  master;  the  particulars  of 
their  public  and  private  life,  their  national 
worship,  their  customs,  opinions,  and  aims, 
are  set  forth  in  the  Oospels  in  the  same  way, 
and  under  the  same  aspects,  as  that  in  whidi 
they  appear  in  independent  writings;  and  the 
more  elose  the  inspection,  the  more  inconsi- 
derable the  detail,  the  more  exact  in  general 
is  the  accordance ;  so  that,  to  the  attentive 
student,  the  conviction  is  unavoidable  that 
these  books  of  the  Christians  must  have 
been  produced  either  by  eye-witnesses  or  on 
the  authority  of  eye-wimesses,  that  is,  of 
persons  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
actual  condition  of  Palestine  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
One  or  two  illustrations  may  be  given.  The 
taking  of  a  census  of  the  Jews  by  the  Bo- 
mans was  as  hostile  to  the  feelings  of  the 
former  as  it  was  conformable  to  the  usagea 
and  promotive  of  the  objects  of  the  latter. 
In  the  Jews  it  could  not  fail  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  the  old  theocratic  feeling,  and  make 
the  hateful  yoke  of  the  Bomans  still  more 
galling.  Accordingly,  though  ordered  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  its  execution  was 
long  postponed,  and  when  it  did  take  place, 
it  occasioned  an  insuireetion  (Luke  ii.  1,  js^. 
Acts  y.  37).    Our  Lord's  doctrine  respecting 


forgiveness  (Matt.  v.  25.  Luke  xii.  56)  is 
obrionsly  firamed  so  as  to  meet  the  Boman 
law  de  iiyuriU,  which  allowed  the  complain- 
ant, without  a  warrant,  to  apprehend  the  ac- 
cused, and  hurry  him  away  to  the  legal  tri- 
bunal. On  the  way  an  accommodation  might 
be  come  to;  but  if  the  offender  failed  to 
bring  that  about,  he  was  punished  by  a  fine, 
with  imprisonment  till  it  was  paid  in  full. 
If  Jesus  has  intercourse  with  the  publicans, 
there  immediately  appear  correct  indications 
of  the  Boman  system  of  farming  taxes,  toge- 
ther with  tokens  of  its  oppressiveness.  If  he 
drives  from  the  temple  die  money-changers, 
we  recognise  consequences  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Bomans  and  the  influence  of  foreign 
manners;  for  here,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
are  the  tables  of  these  dealers  in  coin,  just  as 
the  argentarii  at  Bome  set  up  their  banks 
(firom  the  benehet  employed)  near  the  statues 
of  their  gods,  at  the  foot  of  Janus,  in  holy 
spots,  or  behind  the  temple  of  Castor.  In 
the  parable  (Matt  xviii.  23,  teq,)  of  *  a  cer- 
tain king,'  or  tetrarch,  who,  not  being  under 
Boman  jurisdiction,  acts  in  agreement  with 
old  Hebrew  usages  (2  Kings  iv.  1.  Keh.  y. 
8),  but  when  the  servant  is  introduced  he  is 
represented  as  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
Boman  law  reg^arding  debtors ;  according  to 
which,  he  who  did  not  pay  what  he  owed  was 
taken  possession  of  by  his  creditor,  who  hand- 
cuffed him,  and  kept  him  in  his  own  house 
as  a  prisoner  given  up  to  his  will.  The  se- 
verity of  the  law  had  been  abated,  but  the 
mitigations  were  revoked,  and  in  the  days 
of  Jesus  the  former  rigour  prevailed.  The 
words  in  John  viii.  36,  *If  the  Son  make 
.you  firee,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed,'  Dr.  Gill 
explains  in  reference  to  the  custom  prevail- 
ing among  the  Bomans,  according  to  which 
the  son,  on  his  father's  death,  bestowed  free- 
dom on  the  slaves  bom  in  the  house. 

In  numberless  instances  is  there  such  an 
intermixture  of  native  and  foreign  mannen 
and  laws  as  is  entirely  accordant  with  the 
peculiar  political  and  social  condition  of 
Judea  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  dominion, 
and  which,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  mis- 
take, shows  that  the  country  lay  under  the 
eye  of  the  writen  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives. 

The  '  Boman  method '  of  computing  daily 
time  has  been  said  to  be  followed  by  John 
in  his  Gospel.  The  term  is  indefinite.  The 
Bomans  appear  to  have  had  two  methods. 
One  made  the  day  begin  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing and  terminate  at  six  in  the  eyening,  reck- 
oning the  hours  as  the  first,  second,  &c., 
tiius: 

lit     S     3    4    5     6   7   8    9    10  11  12th. 
vi  vU  vlii  ix  X  xi  xU  i  U  ill  Iv  v  vi  o'c. 

This  with  the  Bomans  was  the  natural  day. 
The  civil  day  began  and  ended  at  midnight 
This  division  was  probably  restricted  to  courts 
of  joatioe  and  religioua  observances,  being 
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used,  M  to  our  astronomical  method  of  be*  iiig(tw8lTetothfee)hadairiTed  (37).  FMmb 

ginning  the  day  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  Caiaphas,  Jeans  was  led  to  Pilate,  in  the  third 

for  ftknnal  and  scientific  porposes.    Accord-  watch  (three  to  aiz ;  38).    Pilate  came  fordi, 

ingly,  Pliny  (N.  H.  11.  79)  says,  <  The  com-  heard  the  aeensation,  qneationed  Jeans,  hnd 

mon  people  generally  extend  die  day  fkom  a  priTate  intarriew  with  him,  went  ont  again 

light  to  darkness;  the  Boman  prieats,  and  to  the  aoeosera,  commanded  Jeans  to  b« 

those  who  define  the  civil  day,  from  mid-  seonrged,  allowed  him  to  be  mocked,  hesvd 

night  to  midnighL'    It  is,  however,  this  lat^  him  once  more  in  the  judgment-hall,  son^t 

ter  method  that  John,  wbencesoever  he  ob-  to  release  him,  and  at  last,  shoot  the  aizth 

tained  it,  to  thought  to  have  followed.  There  hour,  took  hto  seat  with  a  view  to  pronounce 

are  three  passages  in  his  Gospel  which  bear  the  aentence  of  death.   Say  aiz  in  the  mom- 

on  the  subject,  namely,  i.  89 ;  iv.  6 ;  xiz.  14.  ing,  you  have  time  enough,  between  three 

In  the  firat  John  mentions  the  tenth  hour,  and  six  o'clock,  for  the  events  nairaled  by 

in  the  second  the  sixtli,  and  in  the  third  also  John.  But  if  the  time  was  noon,  nine  hours 

the  sixth.    The  tenth  hour,  if  the  day  began  elH»Md  between  the  arraignment  of  Jesus 

at  midnight,  would  be  ten  in  the  morning ;  befDn  Pilate  and  Pilate's  taking  hto  seat, 

if  at  six  o'clock,  it  vrould  be  four  in  the  This  to  by  flur  too  long  a  period,  for  the 

altamoon.     Now,  according  to  the  Jewiah  whole  transaction   shovrs    bow   eager    the 

mode  of  reckoning,  four  ».  m.  was  a  late  pe-  prieata  were  to  have  Jeans  condemned  and 

liod  of  the  day.    The  day  had  titien  but  two  executed.  Jesus,  then,  vras  condemned  abonc 

hours  to  run.  It  waa  unlikely  that  two  hours  aix  in  the  morning.    Mark  says  that  he  was 

could  be  described  as  *  that  day,'  especially  omcified  at  the  third  hour  (xr.  25),  that  is, 

aa  John's  two  disciptos  had  to  follow  Jesus  according  to  the  Jewish  method,  at  nine 

to  his  abode,  kc,  before  they  could  be  said  a.m.    Between  six  and  nine  the  interral  is 

to  remain  with  him,  that  ia,  *  at  his  house.'  not  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  prelimi- 

If;  however,  we  assign  ten  a.m.  aa  the  hour  naries  to  the  emciflxion.    At  the  aixth  hour, 

fkom  which  John  had  to  reckon,  we  see  a  or  noon,  the  darkness  commenced.  The  Tiew 

propriety  in  the  words,  *  they  abode  with  we  have  taken  supposes  Jesus  to  bays  then 

him  that  day.'    By  being  vrith  Jesus  several  been  on  the  cross  nearly  three  hours.    With 

hours  they  would  have  a  suflloient  opportn-  thto  supposition  the  eTsngelieal  nanatiTes 

nity  of  being  instructed  by  him.  are  accordant  (Matt  xxvii.  4Ld-^0O.    Mark 

'  The  second  passage  relatea  to  the  8a-  zv.  88 — 87.  Luke  xziii.  44r-46).     Maif  a 

viou/s  tarrying  at  Sichem.     Being  on  a  words  of  necessity  iuTolTs  a  considerable 

journey  from  Judea  into  Galilee,  he,  in  order  lapse  of  time.    At  three  p.m.  the  darkness 

to  rest  himself,  sat  down  on  the  elevated  ended,  shortly  after  which  Jesus  expired 

margin  of  a  well  about  the  sixth  hour,  that  (Matt  xzviL  46). 

is,  either  six  i.  m.  or  noon.  Now,  in  Pales-  We  thus  see  that^  aasnming  John  to  have 
tine  and  other  parte  of  the  East,  it  to  usual  .  begun  hto  day  at  midni^^t,  hto  nairative  is 
to  travel  in  the  night,  or  very  early  in  the  in  itself  eonsecutiTe  and  constotent,  while 
morning,  in  order  to  avoid  the  intense  heat  also  in  regard  to  time  it  agrees  with  that  of 
of  the  day.  If  Jeaus  had  begun  his  journey  the  other  evangeltota.  John,  then,  i^ypeam 
at  three  in  the  morning,  by  six  he  would  to  have  begun  hto  day  at  midnight,  and  reek- 
have  been  weary.  It  is  also  customary  to  go  oned  the  hours  thence  to  twelve  at  noon, 
forth  to  procure  water  in  the  cool  either  of  one  to  twelve.  Then  a  new  series  began 
the  morning  or  the  evening.  As  the  former  which  extended,  one  to  tirelve,  to  midni^t. 
custom  agreea  with  the  Hebrew  caloolataon.  Such  a  mode  of  dividing  the  day,  Townson 
so  the  latter  supports  it  (*  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels ')  thinks 
The  third  passage  requires  a  statement  of  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  (p.  287).  And  cer- 
the  leading  events  connected  vrilh  the  cruoi«  tainly,  could  it  be  proved  that  the  method 
fixion  of  Jesus  as  given  by  John.  Let  it  be  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor,  the  foct  would  speak 
premised  that  the  time  indicated  in  John  strongly  in  favour  of  its  having  been  pursued 
six.  14  to  not  that  of  the  crucifixion  of  Je-  by  John,  who  would  naturally  adapt  his  mode 
sns,  but  that  at  which  Pilate  took  hto  seat  in  of  computing  time  to  that  which  was  cnsto- 
the  curule  chair.  Let  it  also  be  premised  maiy  among  his  associates  and  those  for 
that  the  night  waa  divided  by  the  Jews  into  whom  specially  he  irrote;  as  undoubtedly 
twelve  hours,  or  four  equal  watches :  thus  in  the  late  time  at  which  hto  Gospel  was  com- 
MsA,  *even'  (six  to  nine),  'midnighf  (nine  posed,  afforda  a  aufflcient  reason  why  he 
(0  twelve), 'cock-crowing' (twelve to  three),  should  depsrt  £rom  the  Jevrish  reckoning 
*  morning'  (three  to  six  o'clock).  According  observed  by  the  synoptical  evangeltots.  If 
to  John,  then,  Jesus  was  apprehended  on  it  is  olgeeted  that  John  mixes  together  the 
Thursday  evening.  From  the  garden  of  Jewiah  and  the  Boman,  or  Astotic,  manner 
Gethsemane  he  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  describing  daily  time,  let  it  be  noticed 
of  Annas,  and  then  to  that  of  Gaia^bas ;  that  the  division  of  the  night  faito  watches 
while  the  events  connected  vrith  these  things  was  observed  by  the  Boman  troops  in  Jera- 
prooeedsd,tlie  cold  of  night  was  felt  (zviiLId),  salem,  by  whose  trumpets  the  cock-crowing 
and  at  their  teimination  the  hour  of  coek  crow-  and  the  other  watehea  were  announoed ;  and 
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tmder  Boman  influence  it  probably  was  that  so,  with  a  special  wish  that  he  might  com- 

the  method  porsued  in  Asia  Minor  arose  and  monicate  to  its  members  some  spiritual  gift 

spread.  tending  to  strengthen  them  in  the  gospel. 

ROME  (G.  strength),  a  renowned  city,  the  This  spiritnal  aid  he  intended  to  render  by 

centre  of  the  Boman  empire,  which  at  the  teaching  and    enforcing    the   Amdamental 

time  of  oor  Lord  extended  over  nearly  all  troth,  that  the  gospel  was  the  power  of  God 

Europe,  Northern  Afdca,  and  South- Western  unto  salvation  unto  every  believer  in  Jesus 

Asia,  lay  on  seven  hills.  Intersected  by  the  Christy  whe^er  Jew  or  Greek  (Heathen),  for 

river  Tiber,  in  the  district  of  Latium,  in  God's  method  of  justification  was  by  faith 

Middle  Italy.    Its  foundation  is  commonly  (9 — 17).    This  preaching  was  the  more  ne- 

placed  in  the  year  758  or  754  A.  C.    The  oessary  because  &e  very  men  who  professed 

Roman  history  is  not  connected  with  that  of  themselves  wise  had  become  fools,  and,  clos- 

Palestine  till  the  age  of  the  Maccabees.    Ju-  Ing  their  eyes  to  the  truth  revealed  of  God  to 

das  of  that  heroic  family  formed  with  the  them  in  the  works  of  his  hands,  had  turned 

Romans  an  alliance  about  160  A.  C,  which,  away  from  him  to  worship  brute  beasts,  and, 

more  than  once  renewed,  led  eventually  to  so  abandoned  ot  the  Divine  Spirit,  were  led 

the  establishment  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  by  their  wicked  hearts  into  foul  vices  and 

Holy  Land.    Omuam,  nnnatnral  crimes  (18—82).    Applying  his 

In  Rome  there  were  at  the  time  of  our  statements,  the  writer  reproves  those,  whe- 
Lord  many  Jewish  settlers,  who,  living  in  a  ther  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  had  leamt  enough 
separate  part  of  the  city,  ei^oyed  the  free  of  the  gospel  only  to  condemn  others  without 
exercise  of  their  religion.  When  Christians  being  £emselves  led  from  evil  idBbctions  and 
were  found  among  the  population  of  the  city,  wicked  deeds,  and  so  were  self-condemned, 
they,  as  partly  of  Jewish  lineage  and  partly  The  unfaithfulness  of  Jews  occasioned 
deriving  their  second  birth  from  Judea,  were  God's  name  to  be  dishonoured.  This  mis- 
at  first  confounded  with  Jews  by  the  Roman  conduct  brought  condemnation  on  them, 
authorities.  The  proselyting  seal  of  the  Jews  though  they  were  (iL).  *What  advan- 
Israelites  was  augmented  by  the  ardour  of  tage,  then,  hath  the  Jew  V  He  enjoyed  such 
converts  to  Christianity.  Their  monotheistic  opportunities  as  arose  firom  being  entrusted 
efforts  were  withstood  by  polytheism,  and  wiUi  God's  law.  Tet  this  privilege  had  not 
that  with  warmth  and  eagerness,  the  mo-  its  designed  edbct,  for  men  were  not  led  by 
ment  the  latter  began  to  feel  its  own  position  it  to  believe  the  gospel.  That  system  of 
put  in  danger  by  Uie  new  opinions.  Hence  justification,  however,  remained  uninvsli- 
arose  collisions  which  about  A.D.  50  gained  dated.  Nay,  God's  faithful  love  was  illns- 
the  attention  of  the  magistrates  of  Rome,  trated  by  men's  disobedience,  since  he  re- 
and  induced  Claudius  (Sneton.  Claud  xxv.  mained  gracious,  though  they  were  unbeliev- 
Oros.  vii.  6)  to  banish  ttom  the  city  both  ing.  Viewed,  however,  in  the  broad  relations 
Jews  and  Christians.  Twenty  years,  there-  whidi  they  sustained  to  God,  Jew  and  Gen- 
fore,  after  the  death  of  our  Lovd,  bis  doe-  tile  stood  on  the  same  footing,  being  alike 
trines  had  gained  a  looting  in  the  metropolis  sinneirs.  Indeed  the  law,  whose  chief  opera- 
of  the  world,  and  were  then  making  such  pro-  tion  as  a  law  was  to  create  a  consciousness 
gress  that  llie  jealous  fears  of  corrupt  hea-  of  sin,  eould  not  justify.  Hence  God  in  his 
thenism  were  aroused,  and  the  professors  of  goodness  offered  his  system  of  gratuitous 
the  gospel  expelled.  This  het  can  be  rea-  forgiveness  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith  in 
dily  understood  if  we  admit  the  substance  his  Son.  Still  keeping  men  of  Hebrew  li- 
of  the  historical  narratives  of  the  New  Tes-  neage  in  view,  the  writer  asserts  that  the  law 
tament  With  their  general  import  it  is  in  was  by  this  means  not  made  void,  but  esta- 
full  accordance.  But  deny  that  Jesus  rose  blished  (iii.).  Passing  to  another  illustra- 
from  the  dead,  or  that  Paul  preached  in  his  tion  of  his  great  doctrine,  he  shews  that, 
name  in  different  parts  of  the  Western  world;  before  the  law  and  before  he  was  circum- 
assert  that  Jesus  was  nothing  more  than  a  cised,  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
Jewish  rabbi  who  lost  his  life  in  his  reforma-  was  justified  by  his  obedience  to  God's  com- 
tory  efforts,  and  you  are  destitute  of  means  mand,  and  so  became  the  great  type  of  the 
for  accounting  for  the  very  early  and  succes-  Christian  method  of  justification.  Hence 
fnl  spread  of  Christianity  evidenced  not  only  the  Gentiles  without  tJie  law,  and  the  He- 
by  Suetonius,  as  mentioned  above,  but  by  brews  with  it,  might  by  faith  be  alike  jnsti- 
Tacitns  and  Pliny.  fied  before  God  (iv.).    Thus  those  who  be- 

Ramant,  ttu  EpittU  to  ths,  sets  forth  that  it  lieved  in  Christ,  being  justified,  were  at 

was  written  by  Paul,  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ,  peace,   and  exercised  patience,  hope,   and 

called  and  set  apart  as  an  apostle,  and  was  love,  in  the    assurance  that   having  been 

addressed  to  all  the  elect  saints  beloved  of  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son, 

God  that  were  in  Rome,  of  whom  it  is  said  they  would  finally  be  saved  by  his  life  (v. 

that  their  faith  was  known  in  all  the  world  13).    Going  still  farther  back  than  Abra- 

(l  1 — 8).    The  apostle  had  not  visited  the  ham,  the  writer  now  views  man  in  two  broad 

Christian  church  in  Rome,  but  had  long  de-  relations,  namely,  in  Adam  and  Christ    In 

sired  and  eamestly  prayed  Hiat  he  mi|^t  do  Am  first,  man  is  seen  as  a  sinful,  dying 
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«reAtare ;  in  the  Mcond,  as  redeemed,  par-  on  terms  of  eqnality  before  Ood,  the  witter 
doned,  and  an  heir  of  life  (18 — 21).    The  entreats  those  whom  he  addresses  to  present 
free  gift  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ  themselves  a  liring  saerifioe  to  God,  in  order 
might,  however,  be  abused.    Qraee  might  that  his  holy  will  may  be  fhlly  wroo^C  oat 
encourage  license.     To  prevent  this,  the  in  the  universal  diflhsion  of  pie^  and  hap- 
writer  appeals  to  the  high  moral  feelings  of  piness.  In  this  part  of  the  Epistle  the  writer, 
gratitude  and  propriety.  Besides,  those  who  applying  the  fundamental  doetrines  preri- 
had  received  Christ,  had  beoome  partakers  onsly  established,  gives  particular  iigiiiio* 
with  him  in  all  his  condition,  therefore  in  tions  and  directions  suited  to  the  actual  oir- 
his  sufferings,  death,  and  newness  of  life,  and  cnmstances  and  condition,   both  personal 
were  hence  bound  to  live  and  be  like  him  and  relative,  of  his  readers,  shovring  a  mi- 
(vi.).  Expressly  addressing  those  who  knew  nute  acquaintance  with  their  wants,  and  an 
the  law,  the  writer,  relying  on  the  meti^hor  earnest  as  well  as  benevolent  desire  to  ad- 
thatthe  Christian  had  died  in  Christ,  argues  vanee  their  spiritual  welfue  (ziL  —  zvi.). 
that  as  the  law  could  bind  a  man  only  so  In  the  pursuit  of  this  purpose  the  writer, 
long  as  he  was  sUve,  so  the  Jew,  in  being  having  his  mind  AiU  of  the  Old  Teetament, 
dead  in  Christ,  was  dead  in  regard  to  the  and  his  heart  fhll  of  Christian  love  and  11- 
law.    Suddenly  changing  his  figure,  those  berty,  breaks  off,  now  to  enforce  Christian 
who  were  dead  to  the  law  he  represents  as  toleration    towards   diversities   of   opinion 
married  to  Christ  that  they  might  have  off-  (ziv. — ^zv.  7),  now  to  aigue  from  Seriptare 
spring  in  good  works  (viL  1—6).    Afraid,  in  behalf  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gentiles, 
however,  lest  he  might  be  misunderstood,  seknowledging  by  the  way  the  Christian  ex- 
and  give  offence  when  he  desired  to  eon-  cellence  of  the  church  at  Some,  yet  adding 
ciliate  confidence,  the  writer  repudiates  the  that  he  had  spoken  boldly  to  them  in  virtoe 
idea  that  the  law  was  a  servant  of  sin,  main-  of  his  ofiloe.     In  drawing  to  a  dose,  the 
taining  that  by  its  own  holiness  it  rather  writer  comes  to  matters  more  strictly  per- 
gave  knowledge  of  sin,  and  ooeasioned  eon-  taining  to  himself  in  his  personal  reladons. 
demnation  (7 — 12).  Bot  it  may  be  olgected.  Here  it  appears  that  it  was  a  principle  with 
that  thus  the  law  was  a  minister  of  death,  him  toconfinehisexertions  to  his  own  sphere 
The  answer  is,  that  death  is  the  wages  of  of  action  (xv.  20),  in  doing  which,  and  fhl- 
sin.    The  law,  as  holy,  is  approved  by  the  filling  his  office  as  a  messenger  of  Christ  to 
sinner ;  for  every  sinner  is  conscious  of  ap-  the  Gentiles,  he  had  preached  the   gospel 
proving  the  commands  and  purposes  of  the  from  Jerusalem  and  round  about  Illyrioum. 
law,  even  while  he  disobeys  them.    Hence  The  performance  of  these  duties  had  kept 
arises  a  conflict  between  the  law  of  sin  and  him  from  Borne,  whither  lor  msny  years  he 
the  law  of  God,  from  which  deliverance  can  had  dcsiied  to  go.    Now,  however,  opportn- 
be  obtained  only  through  Jesus  Christ  (13-*  nity  appeared  to  serve;  and  when  he  had 
20).    This  great  teiiching  is  then  pursued  first  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  a  contribution 
in  a  number  of  practical  applications  tend-  for  poor  Christians  living  there,  which  had 
ing  to  give  encouragement  and  supp<»t  to  been  made   by  those  of  Maoedonia    and 
believers,  and  aid  them  in  the  patient  and  Achaia,  he  intended  to  pass  through  Borne 
active  doties  of  a  holy  life  (viii.).    The  ex-  on  a  journey  into  Spain.    The  letter  con- 
ulting  sense  of  the  safety  of  the  Christian  eludes  with  greetings  to  several  persons  van- 
reminds  the  eloquent  writer  of  the  outcast  ously  connected  with  its  writer  and  those 
Jews.    They  are,  it  appears,  his  brethren,  whom  he  addressed. 

They  have  been  distinguished  for  privileges.         From  its  contents  we  may  learn   CTeiy 

It  is  an  intolerable  idea  that  they  should  frtil  thing  of  importance  respecting  the  origin 

to  partake  in  the  blessings  of  the  new  doe-  and  credibility  of  this  Seriptare.    It  bears 

trine.    Not  that  all  the  Hebrewa  have  re-  the  name  of  Panl  as  its  author  (L  1),  being 

jected  the  gospel.    By  the  exerdse  of  God's  written  by  an  amanuensis  called  Tertius,  a 

sovereign  will,  some  have  been  led  to  bow  Christian  known  to  the  penons  to  whom  it 

to  Christ,  while  othera  have  been  excluded  was  sent  (xvi.  22).    Those  persons  were 

(ix.).     EamesUy,  however,  does  the  writer  ChrisUans  (L  7),  both  of  Hebrew  (vii.  1) 

desire  that  the  Jews  at  large  should  yield  and  Gentile   (xi   18)  origin,  dwelling   in 

their  hearts  to  Christ,  giving  up  their  own  Bome  (i.  7,  15).      It  was  written  in   the 

method  of  jnstificaUon  by  deeds  of  the  Uw,  house  of  Gains  of  Corinth  (xvi.  23.    1  Cor. 

snd  accepting  that  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  i.  14),  whQst  Paul  dwelt  three  months  in 

in  his  Son  (x.).    Nor  is  the  wish  hopeless,  Achaia,  being  on  the  point  of  carrying  to 

for  God  hath  not  cast  his  people  away.  Jerusalem  a  collection  which  he  had   ob. 

Tme,  few  have  believed,  but  the  fall  of  the  tained  in  Maoedonia  for  the  poor  Christians 

bulk  is  God's  means  for  the  elevation  of  the  hi  that  metropolis  (Bom.  xv.  24—28 ;  comp. 

GentUes  m  the  benign  purpose  of  bringmg  Acts  xix.  21 ;  xx.  3).    The  &ct  of  the  letter 

about  tfie  salvation  of  the  entire  world,  when  bemg  written  from  Corinth  is  confirmed  by 

Jew  and  Gentile  shall  be  one  in  Christ  (xL).  1  Cor.  xvL  1—7 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  4 ;  xii  20— xiU. 

The  grand  design  of  Sovereign  love  bemg  8;  from  which  passages  it  appears  that  PauL 

thus  expounded,  and  Jew  and  Gentile  set  in  travelling  from  Macedonia  to  Achaia  (xx. 
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1—3),  ehoee  Corinth  for  his  scjoiun,  where  enee  (Acts  xzyiii.  15).    HeDoe  we  hare  no 

he  finished  the  colleotion,  tnd  whence  he  historioa]  materisls  firom  which  to  aeeertsin 

wished  to  oonvej  the  money  to  Jerusalem,  its  origin.    Among  those  who  were  present^ 

A  confirmation  to  the  same  effect  arises  from  however,   at  the    day  of   Pentecost,   were 

the  commendation  given  to  Phebe,  a  dea^  '  strangers  of  Boms'  (ii  10),  probably  in 

coness  of  the  ohurdi  at  Genchrea,  the  sea-  great  nnmbers  proportional  to  the  magni- 

port  of  Corinth  (xvi.  1,  2),  who,  as  appears  tade  of  the  Jewish  settlement  in  Bome  (Jo- 

from  the  language  employed,  may  have  been  seph.  Antiq.  zrii  Id,  1.  Philo  Leg.).    Of 

the  bearer  of  the  letter ;  also  from  the  men-  these  pUgrims    some   may  have  received 

tion  of  Erastns  (Bom.  xvi.  23 ;  eomp.  Acts  the  gospel,  and  laid  the  fonndations  of  the 

ziz.  22.  2  Timothy  iv.  20).    These  circom-  chnroh  in  the  metropolis  of  the  worid.  How 

stances  combine  to  fix  the  time  when  the  humble  and  unpretending  a  beginning  of 

letter  was  composed  at  eir,  59  A.  D.    A  later  that  spiritual  power  whieh  in  Uie  middle 

period  has  been  inferred  from  Acts  xxviii.  ages  held  the  Western  world  in  complete 

21,  where  the  chief  of  the  Jews  (17),  not  subjection! 

being  Christians  (22 — ^24),  declare,  <  we  have        In  this  historical  obseority,  no  one  person 

not  received  letters  out  of  Judea  concerning  can  be  named  as  the  founder  of  the  diureh 

thee  ;*  as  if  this  were  equivalent  to  a  deela-  at  Bome.  The  papacy,  indeed,  pretends  that 

ration  from  the  Christians  of  Bome  that  the  apostle  Peter,  in  the  second  year  of 

they  had  not  at  any  time  received  a  letter  Claudius  (42  A.  D.),  proceeded  to  Bome  in 

lh>m  Paul  himself.  order  to  vanquish  Simon  Magus,  and,  be- 

For  the  authenticity  of  the  letter — ^that  is,  coming  its  first  bishop,  remained  there  for 

thatitwas  written  by  Paul — ^besides  ths  uni-  twenty-five  years,  till  his  death.    This  fitble, 

form  testimony  of  itie  ancient  church,  evi-  which  was  necessary  to  continue  the  thread 

deuce  is  afforded  by  the  tone  of  thought  and  of  episcopal  succession,  was  formed  by  de- 

the  manner,  both  of  which  will  be  at  once  grees  out  of  a  tradition,  a  wish,  a  want,  or 

recognised  as  Paul's  by  all  who  are  familiar  something  as  unsubstantial.  That  Peter,  how- 

with  the  mind  and  style  of  the  apostle.    The  ever,  was  not  in  Bome  in  A.  D.  44  or  62,  but 

letter  bears  marks  of  a  maturity  of  mind,  a  in  Jerusalem,  appears  from  Acts  xii.  4 ;  xv. 

care  in  the  composition,  a  command   of  17.    It  is  also  evident  from  Bomans  xv.  20, 

scriptural   language    and  imagery,  also  a  that  at  a  later  period  Peter  was  not  in  Bome, 

power  of  sudden  eloquence,  and  a  wish  as  if,  indeed,  the  words  do  not  show  that  he  had 

well  as  ability  to  conciliate,  which  by  the  never  been  there;  for  if  he  had,  especially 

clear  tokens  of  sinceri^,  earnestness,  and  if  he  were  bishop  of  Bome,  that  city  would 

fixedness  of  purpose,  assure  the  reader  that  have  formed  a  part  of  his  sphere,  into  which 

in  reading  it  he  has  to  do  with  a  reality  of  a  Paul  would  not  have  intruded.    Equally  is 

▼ery  high  description ;  while  the  peculiar  it  clear,  that  had  Paul  written  a  letter  to  the 

state  of  mind  to  which  it  is  addressed,  can  Bomans  when  they  had  Peter  for  their  bi- 

be  found  nowhere  in  literary  history  save  in  shop,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  include 

the  period  at  which  we  have  been  led  to  fix  his  brother  apostle  in  those  greetings,  wh^ 

the  date.     If  the  state  of  mind  supposed  in  show  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  leaii- 

Hit  letter  on  the  part  of  its  readers  is  Jewish  ing  members  of  tiie    Boman  community 

in  its  complexion,  and  if  this  should  excite  (xvi.). 

surprise  as  presumed  to  exist  in  Bome,  let  it        Among  those  members  are  Aquila  and 

be  remembered  that  there  was  in  the  metro*  Priscilla,  who,  as  Jews,  having  been  expelled 

polls  a  large  oolony  of  Jews,  among  whom  trom  Bome,  came  to  Corinth,  where  they 

converts  to  Christ  were  most  likely  to  be  dwelt  with  Paul  for  more  than  a  year  (Acts 

found ;  while  it  is  also  true  that  the  Epistle  xviii.  2, 26).  Now  they  appear  in  Uie  church 

is  so  constructed  as  to  meet  the  views  and  at  Bome  (xvi.  8).    Already  distinguished  as 

condition  also  of  Oentile  eon  verts.    Indeed,  teachers  of  the  truth  (Acts  xviii.  26),  they 

the  letter  seems  to  us  specially  fitted  to  solve  may  have  been  sent  by  Paul  to  Bome  for  the 

difficulties  which,  in  connection  with  Paul's  express  purpose  of  proclaiming  tbe  gospel ; 

doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  and  the  prominence  in  which  their  names 

irrespectively  of  obedienoe  to  the  Mosaic  stand  at  die  head  of  those  whom  Paul  greets, 

law,  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  Oentiles,  as  seems  to  imply  that  they  held  a  high  position 

well  as  Jews,  occupied  in  surveying  the  en-  in  the  Boman  eommnni^.      Certainly  they 

tire  ground  of  the  Divine  dispensations.  were  xealous  and  bold,  for  they  had  a  dinroh 

The  Christian  church  in  Bome  had,  when  in  their  own  house  (Bom.  xvL  3—0). 
Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  its  members,  been        These  persons,  snd  others  to  whom  Paul 

already  some  time  in  existence  (Bom.  L  8—  sends  his  greetings,  were  familiar  with  the 

18).    They  were  also  an  organised  body,  as  apostle,  had   shared  in  his  labours,  and 

appears  from  the  number  of  teachers  men-  doubtless  held  his  views.    They,  therefore, 

tioned  in  xvL,  probably  consisting  of  more  in  planting  the  gospel  in  that  city,  would 

than  one  separate  community  (5).    From  combine  to  spread  there  the  sentiments  of  the 

Luke    we    learn   nothing    respecting    this  apostle,  if,  indeed,'  others  beside  Aquila  and 

ehuroh,  except  an  implication  at  its  exist-  PriscilU  were  not  sent  expressly  for  that 
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paipoM.    Natonl,  however,  was  it  ^tuA  'the  no  edlotioo  of  the  great  pfoblems  of  huMa 

i^oelle  to  the  Oeatilee'  ihoold  wish  to  Tiait  Ufe,  they  paaaed  ficat  from  the  genial  boaom 

iu  peraon  the  eentn  of  Oentile  inflnenee.  of  primitive  etedolilj  and  popular  entba- 

In  eonlemplating  thia  jonmajr,  Panl  aaw  in  aiaam  into  the  move  omamenial  but  eold 


Borne  many  hindraneea  lo  hia  inHaenoe ;     handa  of  the  national  poeta,  then  were  taken 
for  allhoagh  he  now  at  length  had  frienda     poeaeaaion  of  by  (he  philoeophera  aa 


in  Ihe  eity,  yet  he  knew  how  atroog  waa  ita     riala  aervieeable  in  the  eonatmelion  of  their 
Jewiih  element,  and  how  intimately  Jewiah     ayatema,  and  finally,  by  oommon  eonaent. 


la  and  opinionawefe  mixed  np  with  were  quietty  let  fall  into  diaregard,  idienee 

ita  Ohriatianity.    Aa,  therefore,  hii  viait  to  their  paaaago  to  contempt  and  aeom  waa  easy 

Bone  waa  delayed  by  dm  naeaaiity  nnder  and  rapid.    With  no  higher  conception  of 

which  he  lay  of  praviooaly  repairing  to  Je-  ProTidanee  than  that  of  Fate,  wiilch  boond 


maalem,  he  wiaely  rceolved,  with  a  view  to  in  ita  adamantine  ehaina  goda  aa  well  aa 

prepare  hia  way,  to  aend  a  letter  to  the  men,  heatheniara  eooM  not  fonn  the  grand 

chnroh  of  Bome.    Thia  letter,  under  the  eir-  and  operative  aeriptaral  idea  wliich  reiHn»- 

eomataneea,  received  the  eolouing  which  it  aenta  all  beings  aa  condneted  forward  in  s 

bean,  and  natorally,  in  the  apoetle'a  aolioi-  career  of  endleea  improvement  by  the  hand 

tnde,  look  the  form  of  an  daborate  treatiae.  of  Onmipotence,  nnder  the  dietatea  of  infi- 

Maeh,  nndonbtedly,  did  it  effect  for  the  nite  Benevolence,  the  reqaizements  of  a  holy 

spread  of  Ohriatiani^  in  Bome,  at  a  time  Will,  and  the  coanada  of  tmfatiing  and  nn- 

when  the  religion  of  that  place  waa  foat  fall-  fathomable  Wisdom.    If  aome  idea  of  a  lifo 

ing  into  diacredit  both  among  the  learned  to  come  remained  in  the  mind  ct  the  people, 

and  the  attleamed,  eapedally  since  the  libe-  the  idea  waa  aa  ahadowy  and  hioperative  ns 

ral  and  comprehenaive  viewa  of  Paol  were  the  life  waa  nnkindling  and  unattractive ;  for 

likely  to  find  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  the  fdtiire  state  was  mdy  a  chilling  ahadow 

free-thinking  minda  iriio,  wearied  of  poly*  of  Iha  preaeut— a  monrnftil,  half-lit,  dreamj, 

theiatie  mythology  and  philoaophical  apecn-  nether  world,  where  existence  di£Rned  horn 

lationa,  desired  a  system  whidi  they  coold  noo-existonoe  in  little  more  than  name,  and 

eaponae  for  ite  truth,  love  fiir  ito  benign  ope-  where  poor,  shivering,  disembodied  ghosCS, 

ration,  and  iqpprove  and  recommend  for  ito  when  not  salgect  to  pnniahment,  rather  vainly 

all-embiBcing  apirit  and  tendendea.  strove  to  amuae  and  enjoy  themselvea  after 

In  the  iirat  and  aecond  chapter  of  thia  the  manner  to  whidi  they  had  been  need  on 

Epistle,  Panl  speaka  of  the  groaa  deprarity  eartli,  than  lived,  moved,  and  were  happy, 

of  the  heathen  worid  in  worda  of  the  deepest  in  foe  red  and  fdll  satisfrietions  of  an  ever- 

die.    It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  each  of  improving  consciousness.    Hence  the  ahade 

the  imputed  Crimea  waa  in  his  day  an  actnd  of  Adiilles  says  to  Ulysses  (Odysa.  xi  488 

existence,  and  widely  practised.  But  we  here  —491), 

dedine  the  oflice,  bcMuae  it  could  not  be  .gpttetoipedcwellofiU-th.  mastrimu  King ! 
property  executed  without  employmg  terma        Pn  Mooer  would  I  live,  ■aothei'B  Blave, 
from  the  uae  of  irtiioh  we  ahrijak,  and  with-        To  tin  tke  mH  in  kojigfj  pcvnty, 
out  apeakingof  vicea  which  we  are  unwiUing       "»« »«»  unquettJoiiod  iway  amoiic  the  dead,' 


to  incur  the  reapondbili^  of  making  known  If  there  waa  in  regard  to  a  folure  life  lit- 
to  any  uncontaminated  mind.  Let  it  suf-  tte  more  than  a  negatico,  the  gods  of  hen- 
flee  to  say  that  we  ahould  only  have  to  use  thenism  exerted  a  positively  banefiii  infln- 
materials  eoUeeted  by  others  in  illustration  enee  en  their  worahippera.  Begotten  of  the 
of  PauTa  aocuaations ;  so  that  our  readers  aenatble,  those  divioitiee  encouraged  the 
may  reat  asaored  that  in  generd  the  dark  aensnd.  Conaiating  as  their  history  did  of 
picture  ia  no  invention  of  the  vpotHltfu  mind,  acte  of  rivalry,  brawla,  vicea,  crimes,  vio- 
Bightly  does  Panl  refer  the  depravity  of  lenee,  and  licentiousness,  it  could  not  faD 
whioh  he  speaka  to  the  prevalent  ignorance  to  apread  over  the  earth  the  passiona  and 
and  neglect  of  Ood,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  miadeeds  which  are  aa  eontraiy  to  the 
The  religiona  of  Greece  and  Bome^  as  being  lawa  of  our  nature  aa  they  are  destractrre  of 
for  the  most  part,  if  not  diogether,  human  human  happiness.  The  depravity  of  the 
in  their  dementa,  wanted  that  dirine  power  goda  auggested  and  exeaaed  the  most  deadly 
which  only  can  give  splritnd  life.  As  essen-  crimes  on  the  part  of  men.  Meleager  (Epi- 
tidly  and  all  bat  exdudvely  human,  they  gram.),  to  juatiiy  himsdf  for  his  sensual 
gradually  loat  foeir  vitality.  Originating  in  love  of  boya,  pleaded  that  Jupiter  had  his 
human  apeculations ;  being  symboUed  repre*  Ganymede,  Apollo  hia  Cyparissus,  Poseidon 
sentations  of  humanly-conceived  doctrines ;  hia  Pelopa.  '  If/  arguea  a  young  man  in 
theoriea  reapecting  the  birth  of  goda,  worida,  Terence  (Eunuch,  iii.  5),  *  Jupiter  descend- 
heroca,  and  men ;  philosophicd  ideaa  dad  ed  as  a  golden  ahowar  into  the  boaom  of  his 
in  the  gay  livery  of  a  warm  imaginatkm,  or  Danifte,  whyehouldnot  I,  aa  I  have  done — ^I, 
Uie  delicate  hues  of  fincy,  they  posseaaed  a  mere  man  enjoy  the  favours  of  my  mis- 
vary  little  of  a  mord  dement,  and  none  of  trees  V  There  waa  no  eriaM  that  men  com- 
the  divine;  and  so,  ^oving  insuiBeient  for  mitted,  or  eodd  coamit»  for  which  an  exam- 
the  wante  of  die  human  heart,  «Dd  alfording  pie  and  aa  aneoangement  eonldnot  be  found 
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In  the  popular  religion.  Minneim  Felix 
(X3LV.)  was  wairanted  in  asking,  *  Where  are 
loBtAil,  depraTing,  and  nnnatnral  crimes 
more  designed,  aided,  and  accomplished, 
th«n  in  the  temples  and  at  the  altars  by  the 
priests  themselves  ?  More  frequently  in  the 
ohapels  than  in  the  stews  bntning  lust  ftd- 
fils  its  criminalitj/ 

Among  the  Bomans,  indeed,  in  the  early 
period  of  Uieir  history,  the  gods,  espeeially 
Jupiter,  had  a  certain  hard  and  stem  mora* 
llty  which  frowned  on  yioe  sare  sueh  as  war 
begot,  and  jealooaly  forbad  all  worship  but 
the  national.  When,  however,  Greece,  con- 
quered by  the  arms  of  Borne,  had  brought 
tibe  victor  under  her  effeminating  sway,  the 
Bomans  grew  at  once  Toluptaous  in  morals, 
and  lukewarm  and  tolerant  in  religion.  Pro- 
oeediug  in  the  same  direction,  they  became 
first  indifferentand  then  superstitious.  What- 
ever nation  they  conquered,  they  adopted  its 
divinities ;  while  believing  in  no,  properly  so 
oalled,  Divine  power,  they  encouraged  and 
practised  magical  rites,  and  sometunes  were 
led,  by  the  darkest  and  most  mysterious  lore, 
into  the  eommiasion  of  the  fbulest  and  most 


horrible  crimes.  The  downward  process  was 
impeUed  by  philosophy,  which,  succeeding 
in  showing  the  thorough  hoUowness  of  the 
prevalent  religious  notions,  failed  to  disco- 
ver and  propound  positive  ideas  to  put  in 
their  place.  Philosophy  thus  becoming  iden- 
tified with  universal  doubt,  or  universal  de- 
nial, took,  nevertheless,  the  priesf  s  office  for 
bread  or  Ibr  distinction,  and  so  sopplied 
Cieero  with  his  taunting  remark,  that  when, 
in  the  public  sacrifices,  the  eye  of  one  angur 
met  that  of  another,  both  were  unable  to  ab- 
stain from  a  dlsdainftil  smUe.  Of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  eariy  Bomans,  the  mythology 
issued  in  disbelief  and  pantheistie  vi^urs, 
and  the  sensualism  led  to  a  boundless  sen- 
suality. 

BOPE  is  the  English  I6r  a  Hebrew  term 
(3  Sam.  zviL  18.  1  Kings  zz.  81)  which  is 
also  represented  by '  cord'  (Esther  i.  6.  Job 
zzzvi.  8),  <  tacklings'  (Is.  zzxiii.  28),  and 
'  line '  (Zech.  ii.  1).  Among  the  processes 
connected  with  the  usefhl  arts  to  be  seen  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  is  rope-making,  as 
exhibited  in  this  cut,  taken,  as  have  been 
other  illnstrationsy  ttom  that  valuable  con- 


tribution to  Egyptian  antiquities,  Osbum's 
*  Ancient  Egypt :  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth 
of  the  Bible ;  being  an  Interpretation  of  the 
Inscriptions  and  Pictures  which  remain  upon 
her  Tombs  and  Temples,  illustrated  by  very 
numerous  Engravings  and  coloured  Plates.' 
London,  Bagstev  and  Sons,  1846. 

In  the  preceding  view  the  rope  is  made  of 
leather.  In  Wilkinson'a  *  Manners  an^  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  iii.  188  (a 
standaid  work  to  which  the  writer  is  much 
indebted),  may  be  seen  engravings  exhibiting 
twine  and  rope  as  made  from  yam  and  flax. 
According  to  the  latter  authority,  Egyptian 
yam  was  all  spun  with  the  hand,  and  the 
spindle  (he  gives  several  specimens,  iii. 
136)  is  seen  in  all  the  pictures  representing 
the  manufacture  of  doth.  Spinning  was 
principally  the  occupation  of  women,  but 
men  idso  used  the  spindle  and  were  engaged 
in  Ae  loom.  The  Egyptians  parted  and 
elesnsed  the  fibres  of  the  flax  with  a  sort 
of  eomb.  'Two  of  these  instruments,  found 
iomt  low  at  Thebes,  are  preserved  in 


the  Berlin  Museum,  one  having  twenty-nine, 
the  other  forty -six  teeth'  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
139). 

BOSE  (G.)  is  the  rendering  in  Oant  iL  1. 
Is.  XXXV.  1,  of  a  Hebrew  word  which,  com- 
pounded of  two  roots,  seems  to  signify '  tcQlp.' 
Interpreters,  indeed,  vary  between  the  rose, 
the  lily,  the  narcissus,  and  the  tulip.  The 
two  last  appear  to  have  the  preference,  and 
of  these  two  the  evidence  inclines  in  favour 
of  the  tulip.  If  we  acquiesce  in  this  view, 
we  must  change  '  &e  rose  of  Sharon '  into 
'  the  tulip  of  Sharon.'  According  to  travel- 
lers, the  plain  of  Sharon  is  still  in  the  sea- 
son covered  with  tulips.  Wellbeloved  decides 
in  favour  of  the  narcissus,  the  naroissus 
jonquOa  (Linn.),or  jonquil,  which,  he  says, 
grows  plentiiUly  on  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
<  and  though  a  lovely  flower,  yet  grows  low, 
and  may  be  unobserved  amidst  mora  splen- 
did plants.'  In  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
April,  we  are  informed  (Kitto's  'Physics] 
History  of  Palestine,'  288,)  '  the  fields  (of 
Sharon)  wera  decked  with  thousands  of  gay 
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flowen,  the  leailet  aaemone  lad  a  betnUftil  the  had  learnt  that  the 

•peeimen  of  a  small  red  tulip,  intenniBgled  Both  her  danghtera-in-law  wished  to 

with  the  pink  phlox,  the  bloe  iria,  and  with  pany  her.    She  prerailed  on  Orpali  to  niftke 

erimson  and  white  astera,  aaphodela,  and  Moab  her  home,  bat  Bath  could  not  be  de- 

liliee, — ^forming  an  enamelled  earpet  that  tached  from  her  eide.    She  and  Naomi  ar- 

peiAuned  the  air,  and  offBied  a  aeenc  replete  rived  at  Bethlehem  in  harreat-time  ;  and  Bath, 

with  every  thing  that  eonld  gratify  the  eye  availing  herself  of  her  rights  as  s  poor  wo- 

or  eharm  the  imagination.'    Some  eommen-  man,  went  to  glean  in  the  field  of  Bosz,  her 

tators,  however,  take  the  paaaage  in  Canti-  opulent  relative,  a  citiaen  of  ^s  tovn,  by 

eles  aa  indieatiug  lowliness  and   seU-dia-  whom  she  is  well  treated  and  recei'ved  m 

paragement,  rendering  the  worda,  'I  am  a  wedlock,  when,  under  the  advice  of  Maoini, 

rose  of  the  field  ;*  as  we  should  say,  '  a  wild  and  in  oomplianee  with  the  Mosaic  law,  aha 

roee.*  had  claimed  from  him  her  rights  ckf  velation- 

Though  Palestine  aboonda  in  flowers,  and  shipi   Of  the  onion  there  waa  isaoe  in  Obed, 
though  the  rose  now  grows  there  in  dilbrent  who  was  the  grandfritlier  of  Darid,  and,  as 
parte,  it  is  doubtftil  whether  that  ornament  sneh,  the  progenitor  of  the  Meaaiah. 
of  our  gardena  is  mentioned  in  the  eanoni-        It  is  dUKeult,  if  not  impoasible,  to  reta 
eal  Seriptures.   In  the  Apocrypha  (Wisdom,  the  subject  of  the  book  to  any  thin^  mora 
zL  8)  it  may  be  intended;  yet  the  oleander  exact  than  the  age  of  the  Jadgea;  thoai^ 
may  have  been  meanL    The  so-called  '  rose  Josephus  (Antiq.  v.  9, 1)  plaeea  it  immedi- 
of  Jericho^  (Eoeleaiastieas  xziv.  14)  was  not  ately  after  the  days  of  Samson.     Thia  Tiew 
a  rose.    Known  by  the  scientiflo  name  of  seems  to  have  been  participated  in  by  the 
dwaitatt'fls  Hitrodtuntiem,  the  roee  of  Jeri-  Jewish  ehuroh,  who,  so  long  aa  it  made  the 
eho  is  an  annnal  plant,  having  a  stalk  rising  eanon  to  consist  of  twenty-two  books,  reck- 
to  the  hei^  of  five  or  six  inches,  and  di-  oned  Buth  with  Judges,  either  as  a  portion 
viding  into  several  irregular  branehea.    The  of  or  an  appendix  to  it    At  a  later  period, 
flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  possess  but  however,  when  twenty-four  books  were  dia- 
little  beaaty.     It  grows  wild  in  Pslestine,  tinguiahed,  Bath  had  its  own  place  among 
partienlariy  near  the  Dead  sea  and  the  Jor-  the  Hsgiographa.    Thia  view,  in  Imitation 
dan.    One  quality  haa  attracted  notice:  if  of  the  Hellenists,  was  shared  by  the  eaziy 
taken  up  entire  before  it  begins  to  wither,  Ghristisn  church,  which  condaded  with  the 
and  kept  dry,  it  may  long  be  preserved.    See  Book  of  Buth  their  Octateneh,  or  collection 
Bhodbs.  of  eight  books,  namely,  the  five  books  of 

Of  the  roses  now  growing  in  Palestine,  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth.     With 

these  are  the  chief— -^  white  garden  rose,  some  authority,  therefore,  does  thia  eanooi- 

the  damask,  the  yellow,  and  the  evergreen  eal  work  come  to  us  as  combining,  with  the 

lose.  The  origin  of  the  damask  rose  is  by  its  Pentateuch  and  other  booka,  to  bridge  over 

name  referred  to  Damascus,  in  the  gardena  the    period    between    Moses,    Joahaa,   the 

of  which  city  roses  are  still  produced  far  Jadges,  Samuel,  and  the  Kings, 
surpassing  ours  in  colour  and  scent  U;  however,  we  ask  when  and  hy  whom 

BUBT  (L.  mbeo,  *  I  am  red')  is  the  ren-  the  book  denominated  Buth  waa  eompoaed, 

dering^  in  Proverbs  iiL  10,  of  a  word  which  we  have  no  definite  answer  to  give.     That  it 

aeems  to  signify  '  pearls.*  waa  not  finished  before  the  time  of  David 

BUDIMENTS   (L.  rudii,  *  untaught '),  appears  from  the  genealogy  in  iv.  18 — ^22. 

'first  lessons  or  principles '  (CoL  ii.  8,  20;  Besides,  the  words  'in  the  days  when  the 

comp.  QalaL  iv.  8,  *  slements/  and  see  the  Jadges  ruled'  (L  1^,  refer  to  a  long  anterior 

article).  period.    Other  nouces  of  time  are  aiao  of  a 

BUTH  (H./22ed),awoman  of  Moab,  who,  general  kind,  namely,  the  famine   and  the 

after  the   death  of  her  husband,  Mahlon,  harvest     At  the  same  time,  the  speeches 

foUowed  the  fortunes  of  her  mother-in-law,  between  Bath  and  Naomi,  and   Bath  and 

Naomi,  into  Canaan.  Boaz,*are  given  with  particularity.     £quallv 

Ruth,  ths  Book  of,  whose  tltte  is  derived  minute  is  the  manner  in  which  the  transsc- 

from  the  chief  female  character  therein  de-  tion  as  to  the  levirate-claima  la  treated  of. 

picted,  18  a  family  history  which  professedly  especially  when  Boas  salutes  his  kinsma^ 

relatea  to  the  penod  of  the  Hebrew  Jadges  in  the  words,  *  Ho,  such  a  one !  turn  aside ' 

(L  1),  «d  of  ajiich  this  is  ^e  substance :—  &c    ThU  minuteness  may  be  accoanted  foi 

Elimelerfi  and  Nsomi,  of  Bethldtem  in  Judah,  by  the  supposition  that  the  present  narrative 

with  their  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  were,  comprises  family  papers  of  an  earlieT date 

under  the  VreBBure  ot  famine,  led  to  quit  And  since  there^4|S«s  in  the  W  a  di^: 

thek  native  land  and  proceed  to  the  country  position  to  extol  Diwd.  it  may.  v^  the  M*d 

of  Moab.    After  their  father's  decease,  thi  5^  the  older  materials%ave  come  im^  ?^ 

two  ^!^^S;^^'^'?:'^Sf^^  conntry,  by  present  shape  m  the  proactive  iSL^?th2 

name  Bath  and  Oipah.   At  the  end  of  about  Anarch.    A  later  pVriod  it  is  dlfflcnlt  ^ 

steps  for  letunung  back  home,  especiaUy  aa  scarcely  have    fidled    to    be    dia^ve^/ 
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When,  for  insteaoe,  fhe  hatred  of  Israel  end  most  rothlees  oritieiem  rob  the  world  of 
againet  the  Moabites  had  reached  its  height,  the  beantifiil  moral  leaeons  afforded  by  the 
the  marriage  of  a  son  of  Judah  with  a  Moab-  affection  of  the  two  widows,  who,  milike 
itess  would  not  haye  been  narrated  without  many  in  a  similar  situation,  solaee  their 
some  words  of  blame,  nor  would  the  deriva-  poverty  by  fhe  cares  of  strong  mutual  affec- 
tion of  the  national  faTourite  haTe  been  rea-  tion,  and  spend  their  energies  in  efforts  for 
dily  traced  up  to  a  widow  of  that  hated  each  other^s  good.  Etcu  the  objection  whidi 
country.    It  has  been  attempted  to  prove,  has  been  taken  to  Buth's  conduct  towards 
firom  Aramaic  words  found  in  it,  that  the  her  kinsman,  as  if  immodest,  points  to  a 
book  is  of  later  date.    These  alleged  Ara-  period  and  a  land  of  primitiTe  Eastern  sim- 
maisms,  however,  may  equally  weU  be  ae-  plicity  which  shows  bow  much  the  book  is 
counted  archaisms,  which  in  a  book  of  so  in  accordance  with  itself.    There  is  not  in 
great  antiquity  are  to  be  expected,  especially  the  East,  eren  at  the  present  day,  a  maiden 
when  it  consists  so  much  of  conversations  that  would  not  listen  to  a  mothn's  counsel 
carried  on  among  people  of  ordinary  station,  in  order  to  claim  her  legal  rights,  and  wipe 
Buth,  thus  considered  as  connected  with  the  away  the  reproach  of  being  diildless.    In- 
Book  of  the  Judges,  H»pears  to  be  sn  histo-  deed,  had  not  ibe  wish  to  impeach  Scripture 
rioal  fragment  whose  origin  can  be  referred  darkened  the  judgment,  it  would  have  been 
only  to  domestic  iniluenoes.     Such  influ-  seen  that  the  writer,  who  must  have  known 
ences,  however,  if  likely  to  give  a  warmth  of  the  temper  and  usages  of  the  age,  and  who 
colouring,  are  not  known  to  be  capable  of  represents  Buth  as  an  olijeet  of  affectionate 
Imposture,  and  in  the  early  age  to  which  the  respect  to  Boas,  would  not  have  committed 
work  undoubtedly  refers,  cannot  be  suspected  a  blunder  which  must  haTc  rendered  his 
of  inventing  a  groundless  flotien.    If^  how-  work  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
ever,  any  should  deny  the  exact  historical  trymen,  and,  by  making  Darid's  origin  dis- 
form  in  which  the  external  erents  are  put,  graceful,  hare  opposed  one  obvious  purpose 
no  one  can  doubt  that  in  substance,  in  tone,  of  the  book ;  nor  would  the  work  have  been 
and  in  hue,  the  narrative  gives  a  faithftil  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon,  or  into  the 
picture  of  a  primitive  age  not  unlike  what  faTour  of  the  nation,  had  its  heroine  been 
must  have  been  the  age  of  the  Judges,  painted  in  colours  contradictory  to  the  spirit 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  of  the  age,  or  at  Tarianoe  with  what  morals 
is  no  less  harmonious  and  natural  than  in-  or  deeeney  required. 
struetiTe  and  charming.    Nor  can  the  driest 


s. 

SABBATH,  THE,  from  a  Hebrew  word  seventh  day  of  the  Almighty,  after  he  had 
denoting '  seyen,'  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  created  the  world  (Oen.  ii.  8.  Exodus  xvl. 
week,  reckoned  Ikom  die  evening  of  Friday  33 — 80)  ;  though  God's  creatiTe  energy  is 
to  Sunday  eve,  or  Saturday  in  ti^e  evening,  ceaseless,  as  well  as  eternal,  in  its  operation. 
This  seventh  was  a  ssbbath-day,  appropri-  In  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs  we  do  not 
ated  to  religions  purposes  (Levit  xxiL  82).  find  traces  of  the  sabbath,  whose  observ- 
As  the  word  signified  die  termination  of  a  ance,  therefore,  may  haye  commenced  among 
period  of  seyen  days,  sod  was  the  chief  day  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  ap« 
of  the  seven,  it  came  to  denote  the  period  plication  of  the  seven  planets  as  a  measure 
itself,  or  a  week.    This  division  of  time,  of  time.    Certainly,  the  observance  of  the 
which  is  found  among  nations  widely  placed  sabbath  was  designed  to  commemorate  the 
and  yery  dissimilar  in  condition,  rests  pro-  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Dent  v.  12 — 15). 
bably  on  astronomical  oonsaderations,  name-  The  sabbath  was  also  a  token  of  the  alliance 
ly,  the  prevalent  conception  of  seven  planets,  between  God  and  his  people  (Exodus  xzxL 
and  the  fact  that  each  of  the  four  quarters  13—17).  On  these  accounU  it  had  a  specisl 
of  the  moon  lasti  about  seyen  dsys,  making  sanctity,  which  was  guarded  by  severe  penal- 
each  lunation  divisible  into  four  weeks :  phe-  ties  (14,  teq.  Numb.  xy.  df^—W).   In  gene- 
nomena  that  could  not  frdl  to  attract  atten-  ral,  the  sabbath  brought  an  entire  cessation 
tion  in  yery  eariy  times,  and  lie  at  tibte  baais  from  labour  both  to  man,  whether  bond  or 
of  the  sabbatical  or  seven-dsy  system  of  the  fr«e,  and  beast  (Exod.  xx.  10).    So  incon- 
Hebrews.     The  germinating  point  of  that  siderable  a  labour  as  that  inyolved  in  gather- 
system  was  the  seventh   day  or  sabbath,  ing  wood  was  aooounted  an  infraction  of  the 
which,  according  to  their  religious  views,  sabbath,  nor  was  any  exception  made  in  re- 
was  set  apart  and  consecrated  in  perpetual  gard  to  the  collection  of  the  manna  (xvi.  28). 
oommemoration  of  the  cessation  on    the  Trayelling  was  accounted  work,  and  no  man 
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WM  to  Mmofe  from  te  plate  «r  oity  mbmn  th»  dead,  henee  etlled  *  Ite   LMdTs-dftf/ 

he  was  (d9),  which  the  rabbins  intaqpreted  was  observed  by  Ctaristieiis,  with  whoBt  a 

to  mean  not  more  than  two  thousand  eobils  grsdnaUy  soperseded  the  serenlh   ( AetB  xz. 

(the  eppointed  environs  of   the  eities  of  7).    In  Lake  vL  1,  the  woida '  tlM  f  rnnid 

icftige)  beyond  ito  eentie.    No  fiie  was  al»  sabbath  after  the  first,'  shoold  be  iwndared, 

lowed  to  be  kindled  (xuv.  8).    This  piohi-  *the  first  sabbaft  sftsr  tfaa  sssoad  day  ai 

bition  may  have  been  designed  to  prevent  vnleavcBed  btead  ;*  in  Lev.  zziiL    U,  Ais 

the  spread  smong  the  Hebrews  of  some  id»-  seeond  day  is  ealled  '  fiis  moerew  ailer  the 

latroos  rite  eonaeeted  with  the  worship  of  sabbath'  of  the  Paasoyer,  kmm  whieh  aevcn 

Batnm.    The  ttt********,  the  eammeneemenl  eompkle  sebbatha  were  to  be  eoonted  to 

and  end  of  which,  aeeovding  to  tradition,  PenteeoeL 
were  smtonneed*  by  fiis  soand  of  a  trunpel^        The  sabbath  onr  Lord  ibmJ 

was  eelebiated  by  a  ^eeial  oflMng  made  in  ebeervsd.    In  the  interval  betwecia  the 

the  temple  (Namb.zxviii  9)  as  a  day  of  rest  tivity  and  his  advent  these  had  eome  iwto 

snd  Joy  (Is.  IviiL  13.  Hos.  ii.  11),  when  the  vogae  a  verbel  observanoe  ef  the  law,  wlueii, 

shew-bread  was  renewed  (1  Chroa.  iz.  dA) ;  resting  on  its  general  oidinaneea  and  ang- 

for  whii^  service  a  new  division  of  prieeto  mentod  traditian,exaeted  an  oatwaid  aerriee 

entered  eaoh  week  into  office  (2  Kinge  zi  6,  little  in  aoocsdanee  with  the  genina  of  die 

iSf.  d  Chron-zziii.  4),  whoee  dntiee  IbU  not  new  religion.    The  poet-ezilian  goTeminent 

under  the  category  of  work  (Matthew  zii.  &.  ptohibited  the  sale  and  parchaae  even  ef 

JohnviL82).  No  Uw Ufonnd regarding  mili-  «Md  en  die  ssbbath  (Neh.  z.  91;  ziiL  Ifi, 

taiy  service,  but  it  has  been  aigaed  from  the  10).    Mesee,  in  reqfoiring  work  to   be  ab- 

siege  of  Jericho  that  it  was  not  necessarily  stsiaed  ftom,  left  the  determination  cf  what 

dis^ontinw^  on  the  sabbath  (Josh.  vL),  and  work  was  to  the  religioos  CeeUngs  of  the 

the  rabbinical  iignnctioas  commsnd  military  people.     The   compticns  of   liuar  times 

operations  to  be  poraoed  on  the  sabbath,  erected  on  this  point  a  ocMnplete  ayatem  of 

even  in  the  case  of  oibnsive  war ;  bat  after  casoistry,  which,  foigetting  the  ehe<»fvl  spt- 

the  ezik,  eoldiers  endored  attack,  and  even  rit  of  the  old  law  (Is.  Iviii.  18.   Hon.  ii.  11. 

solEBred  death,  without  resistance,  rather  1  Maecab.  L  41),  tnided  to  creato  the  ead 

than  do  what  they  considered  a  breach  of  countenances  vrtii^  Jeeus  ezpieaaly   con- 

the  ssbbath.  Whether  or  not  in  the  original  demned  (Matt  tL  10),  snd  to  incteaae  the 

obscrvsnce  entire  repose  prevailed,  it  bcMnie  autfaerity  of  the  priesthood  and  the  bordens 

usual  to  observe  the  day  as  a  holy  convooa-  of  the  people.    In  what  meehes  die  fbrmer 

tion  (Levit  zziiL  2,  ttq.)  when  the  people  involved  the  latter,  may  be  learnt  from  the 

assembled  at  the  place  of  public  worship,  fact  that  the  rabbins  specified  nine-and-thirty 

At  a  later  time,  when  the  school  of  the  pro-  kinds  of  work  which  were  not  to  be  done 

phets  had  manifested  its  influence,  the  peo-  on  the  sabbath;  indeed,  the  matter  waa  ^»an 

pie  repaired  to  these  ss  their  religious  teach-  out  to  yet  finer  distinctions.    In  regard  to 

ers  (3  Kings  iv.  23).    Josephus  says  that  cures,  the  Jewish  authorities  determined  that 

the  law  was  stadied;  and  when  synsgogaes  when  life  was  in  dsnger  every  sort  of  medi- 

came  into  existence,  the  people  csme  toge-  csl  aid  was  permitted.    Exemplifications  of 

ther  in  them  lor  pablio  prejev  and  the  their  extremes  are  lound  in  our  LordTa  hia- 

resding  and  ezposition  of  ths  Scripturee  toiy— in  regard  to  hie  disoiplea  mbbingr  ont 

of  which  custom  are  many  traces  in  the  the  grains  afeosn  while  travelling  (Matt  zii 

New  Testament  (Mark  i.  31 ;  vL  3).    Like  3),  healing  of  the  sack  by  the  mere  utterance 

sll  the  fiBstive  days,  the  sabbath  began  on.  of  a  word  (10),  dm  restorsd  man'a  canying 

the  eve  of  the  day  (the  previous  or  Friday  his  pallet  (John  v.  10) ;  and  yet,  in  the  spt- 

evening),  snd  ended  st  sunset  on  the  day  rit  of  genuine  hypocriay,  they  petfiMtmed 

itsell     The  time  when  the  sun  began  to  certain  acts  neceessry  for  the  pieservadoii 

sink  was  called  the  fore-evening^  which  lasted  of  their  property  (Matt  ziL  11.   Lnka  ziv. 

till  sunset,  which  took  place  st  diiEsient  5).    A  portion  of  the  sabbadi,  however,  vraa 

times  according  to  the  position  of  the  place,  spent  in  useftil  observanoee,  eneh  aa  edity- 

making  a  cozre^onding  diilerence  in  the  iag  study  of  the  law  (Josqph.  Antiq.  zvi.  S, 

oommenoement  of  the  sabbath.    The  things  4)»  atteadinir  pidilic  wonhip  snd  inatruetion 

neoessary  for  the  ssbbath  scrrice  were  pre-  in  the  tynsgogues  (Msrk  L  21 ;  vi.  ^   Luke 

paced  on  the  evening  before  (Ezod.  zvL23).  iv.  81;  vi.  6;  ziiL  10.   Aeto  ziiL  44;  zvL 

Hence  die  sizth  day  was  celled  die  dsy  of  13;zvii.2;  zviu.  4),  iHiere  diere  took  plaoe 

prepsration  (Matt  zzvii.  62),  on  which  also  prayer  and  reeding  and  exposition  of  dM 

necessary  fbod  was  cooked.  Scripturee  (ziii  27).    After  theee  ptoas  es- 

Time  was  reckoned  by  di^  more  fre-  erciees,  friends  ssem  to  have  met  togedier 

qocnt^  diMA  by  weeks  (Lev.  ziL  6.    Dan.  z.  for  refreshment— a  pracdce  which  received 

U),  but  after  die  ezUe  die  latter  csme  into  die  ssacdon  of  Jesus  (Luke  ziv.).    Boetk  an 

general  ue.    The  days  were  not  named,  but  act  waa  in  accordance  widi  hia  doctrine, 

numbered;  dius,« die  first  day  of  die  week'  ^y,^^    g^^cdy  dissllowed  aU  merely  oat- 

^J*^  w       V '*    This  day,  in  consequence  ward  and  ceremonial  observsneeo  of  reli- 

of  Its  being  that  on  which  Jesus  rose  fkom  gion,  and  placed  its  essence  in  purity  of 
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hearty  ud  ito  fruits  in  ft  lift  of  pnetiMkl  dnotwrat,  earned  Christ  to  be  Mettd  in  ttinr 

benevolenoe.    While  he  himself  diligently  (iL  21);  Inesmoeh  u  jnstifioetian  came  hjr 

observed   priTste  prayer,  he  showed  that  ftdlh,  not  by  legal  observanoes  (Id),  and  so 

this  he  considered  as  the  great  instramental  aaniyied  hk  privileges*  and  bionght  his  in- 

mesiis  of  a  religious  life.    Certainly,  he  de*  ner  life  nnder  snlieetiott  to  ootwaid  things. 

liberately  set  himself  in  hostility  to  the  strict  With  the  disiqppearsnse  of  Jewish  distino- 

outward  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  tions,  and  in  harmony  with  the  qiiritnalityef 

regard  to  the  ssbbsth  prevalent  in  his  own  the  gospel,  eveiy  dsy  beoame  to  Christisns  of 

day.    Annonneing  as  his  ftmdamental  posi-  equal  ssnetity.    The  dootrine  vras,  indeed, 

tioa  that  the  Messiah,  as  the  head  of  the  too  high  to  be  at  ooaee  reeeiied  by  all  (Bona. 

new  creation,  is  greater  then  the  temple  xIt.  6) ;  but  under  the  anspioee  of  Paol,  who 

(Matt  ziL  6),  and  Lord  of  the  sabbath  (8 ;  strongly  complained  of  persons  given  to  the 

eonop.  John  y.  17),  he  proceeds  to  legislate  obserrance  of  the  sabbath — '  I  fear  I  have 

on   the  point,  declaring  as  another  great  bestowed  labour  on  yon  in  Tsan*-— the 'trufli 

principle,  *  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  as  it  is  in  Jesus '  made  progress  (OaL  iv.  0, 

and  not  man  for  the  eabbath '  (Msrk  ii.  27,  aef  .)•    It  deserves  remsrk  that  the  sposfle 

28),  which  he  follows  up  by  a  third,  nsmsly,  does  not  set  a  Christian  day  oc  days  sgainst 

that  it  is  lawftil  to  do  good  on  the  sabbath-  Jewish,  but  treats  distinction  of  times  as 

day  (ill.  4, 6),    This  he  exemplified  by  heal-  below  the  lofty  position  of  the  true  Chriatisa 

ing  the  withered  hsnd ;  showing,  mesnwhile,  (comp.  Golos.  iL  16, 17).    He  could  not,  in 

that  even  the  law  allowed  certain  necessaiy  consequence,  have  reganled  any  day  as  har- 

aots,  such  as  cireuacision  (John  viL  22,  28 ;  ing  any  speoislly  sacred  claims  on  the  ehaseh 

eomp.  Luke  tL  1,  mq,),  of  Christ,  which,  not  by  the  deseeralion  of 

When,  in  process  of  time,  there  arose  two  sny  day,  but  by  the  halhMring  of  ail,  had 

Christian  schools,  the  Judaic  and  the  Greek,  been  oaUed  to  regard  and  make  the  whole 

the  former,  holding  in  general  to  a  union  of  life  '  the  Lord^s-day/    Yet  even  in  his 

hetween  Christ  snd  Moses,  insisted  on  the  own  time,  the  way  was  prsparing  for  the 

peipetusl  obligation  of  the  sabbath,  and  that  setting  apart  of  a  day  speoially  to  religious 

with  the  greater  effiMt  because  the  gospel  was  purposes.    In  1  Corinth,  zvi  2,  '  the  first 

bom  in  the  swaddling-elothes  of  Judaism,  day  of  the  week'  is  mentaonsd  ss  a  proper 

sndwas  for  msnyyesrs  thus  cramped;  seeing  time  for  laying  aside  alms,  but  it  does  not 

that,inorder  *tofeifil  all  righteousness,' and  appear  that  the  deposit  was  to  be  made  in 

out  of  respect  to  the  institutions  of  the  coun^  tfie  chureh-meeting ;  so  thai,  even  if  we  could 

try,  even  some  Christians  who  thought  that  prove  that  this  method  of  leokoning  by  dsys 

the  time  was  coming  when  the  gospel  would  was  established  at  C<Htinth,  we  have  here  no 

be  liberated  from  restraints,  still  thought  it  evidenee  of  public  worship  on  the  Sunday, 

proper  to  obeerve  the  Mossic  polity  so  long  which,  however,  seems  to  have  had  some* 

as  the  temple  serrioes  remained.   Soon,  how-  thing  specisl  in  its  chsraoter.    But  in  Acts 

ever,  did  there  appear  another  party,  who,  zz.  7,  we  find  the  members  of  the  church  in 

having  Paul  for  their  leader,  snd  entering  Troas  assembling  on  the  Sunday  to  break 

into  the  spirit  of  Jesus  more  truly  snd  tho-  bread  together  and  partake  of  the  Lord's 

roughly,  dedsred  Christisnity  free  from  ail  Supper,  and  that  Paul  took  the  opportunity 

outward  observances,  and  contended  with  of  preadiing  to  them.  Thare  is  in  the  terms 

srdonr  and  perseverance  sgainst  the  Judsr  employed  some  reason  to  infer  that  this  was 

iaers.  In  this  noble-minded  school  wss  fhUy  a  eustomsry  practice.    Looking,  then,  to  the 

developed  the  grand  thought  uttered  by  the  communities  of  converts  from  heathenism. 

Saviour  to  the  women  of  Samaria,  which,  we  find  Uiem  meeting  in  an  assembly,  or 

specisUy  when  taken  in ooi^onctionirith  other  ehur^,  for  their  feasts  of  love  snd  for  mu- 

words  of  his  sheady  indicated,  freed  the  tnal  exhortation,  at  first  probably  every  day, 

gospel  from  sU  bonds  of  plsoe  and  time,  and  or  as  often  as  convenience  allowed  (comp. 

gave  free  scope  to  the  development  of  a  wor*  Acts  ii.  41,  mq.) ;  but  as  the  resurrection  of 

ship  of  Ood  in  spirit  snd  m  truth.    It  wss  their  Lord  and  Master  was  the  centre  around 

a  fondamental  idea  with  Paol  that  the  Chris-  which  their  thoughts  all  gafliered,  so  would 

tian,  ss  such,  was  dead  to  the  law  of  Moses,  it  ficom  the  first  gain  attention,  and  in  course 

in  order  that,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  love,  of  time  come  to  be,  if  not  ezolnaively  ob- 

he  might  live  to  Christ  (Oslat  ii  19,  aef .).  served,  yet  much  preferred,  and  reserved  for 

Hence  a  transference  of  the  obligations  of  special  oeeaaions  (1  Cor.  x.  5,  20,  22,  Sfi). 


the  law  to  the  gospel  is  unchristian,  nay.  There  wers  thus  in  the  choieh  two  dsys  held 
impossible.  If  this  is  so  in  genersl,  it  is  in  respect— the  Jewish  Ssbbath,  the  Chris- 
equally  so  in  regard  to  the  ssbbadi.  Aoeord-  tisn  Sunday,  the  seventh  snd  the  first  di^. 
ingly,  Christisns  are  no  longer  under  the  The  former  grsdnslly  lost  its  sanctity  in  pro- 
preparatory  sehoolmaster^the  law  (iiL25);  portion  as  Christianity  put  forth  its  native 
and,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  Paul,  he  power,  till,  at  the  Council  of  Laodioea  (ctr. 
who  made  himself  a  debtor  to  any  one  of  its  800  A.  D.),  its  observers  having  become  corn- 
requirements,  beesme  therein  lishle  to  the  paratively  few,  a  formal  deoree  was  passsd 
whole  Uw  (iU.  10),  and,  so  fitr  as  his  eon-  (Can.  20),  that  ^Christians  ought  not  to  Jn- 
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dttMndttbttainAoiiiwoikoBAeMUMtfi.'  ImlMl;  on  the  lizleeiidi,  tiic  llnt4Mls  of 

On  dM  oChtr  Imd,  die  fbeU  daj  grew  more  barley  harrMt  w«ie  ptwented  lo  the  Lord ; 

mad  nora  into  xvpuie,  tiUt  in  contndlstine-  and  oa  liho  tventj-fint,  the  Pneover  was 

taon  10  die  Moeaie  laUNUh,  it  noeived  the  broni^t  to  en  end  (Uxod.  ziL  2). 
^ptopriate  name  of  '  die  Loid'a-di^.'    Aa        Indeed,  eveiy  month,  aa  being  (neairiy)  a 

aneii,  we  find  it  generany  obeerred  in  die  qoadnple  of  eeren,  waa  eelebrated  with  spe- 

aeeond  eentory,  the  inlhiaiee  of  whoee  ez*  eial  leligiooa  obeeiraneea  (Nombere  zsriiL 

ample  laata  to  die  pteaent,  and  ia  likely  to  11—19).    The  i^pearanee  of  die  new  moon 

laat,  in  the  pieeerradon  of  a  day  of  leianre  (hence  eMiifik),  aa  the  Hebiewa  poeaeaeed  no 

and  mligioiia  dbaerraneea,  ao  linig  aa  man  aatronomiealealenlationa,  waa  detenninod  bj 

needa  reit  and  periodieal  opportnnitiea  of  obaerration ;  and  aa  the  new  moon  could  be 

nligioaa  eoltore.    Not  long  after  die  mid-  aeen  only  towarda  evening,  the  reqaired  aa* 

die  of  die  fin*  eentuy  moat  die  tern  the  erifiee  waa  made  on  the  enaoing  daj,  wiiidi 

'Lord'a-day'  haive  been  in  nae,  if  we  an  right  waa  aeeoimted  the  firat  of  die  month.     On 

in  ataigninf  to  die  i^^oealypee  a  date  before  the  diirtiethday  of  die  moon,  tlie  anthoiifies 

ita  eloae.    In  L  10,  howerer,  do  we  find  die  reeeited  till  noon  die  teatimonyof  diooe  who 

eaiUeat  mention  of  the  phnae,  and  that  in  might  have  diaeovered  the  new  moon  on  die 

aoflh  a  manner  aa  to  auppoit  die  idea  diat  it  evening  of  die  twenty-nindi,  and,  if  there  wma 

waa  already  apeeially  ooimeeted  with  Ghriatian  time,  they  eelebrated  the  Neomenia  or  rites  of 

wordiip.    In  later  writere  the  term  oeenra,  the  new  moon  that  aame  day;  but  if  no  testi- 

till,  aa  we  learn  from  Nieephoma  (tiL  46),  mony  airived  in  time,  the  day  after,  tfie  thir- 

'  Oonatantine  the  Great  (fbrmally  or  legally)  tieth,  waa  obaerred  without  fordier  delay, 

denominated  the  Lord'a  that  day  whieh  the  The  new  moon  waa  annooneed  by  large  firea 

Hebvewa  aeeoonled  the  firat,  and  the  Oreeka  kindled  on  lofty  pointa,  whidi,  oommnni- 

eonaeerated  to  the  aon ;'  aUnding,  doabdeaa,  cadng  one  with  the  other,  conteycd  the  in- 

to  the  faet  that  the  emperor  required  it  to  Ibnnation  through  the  land.    In  later  pe- 

be  religioualy  obaerred,  for  the  alleged  rea-  rioda  eooriera  were  despatehed  with  the  an- 

aon  that  on  the  firat  day  of  die  week  Jeana  nouneemeut,  beeanee  the  Samaritana  lighted 

Chriat  roee  from  die  dead.    See  Suietr  in  lUae  Area  in  order  to  mislead  dieir  rivala. 

iCi«ria<cM,andNeander,GaMftiefcl«dir2yi{aii*  Aeeording  to  the  opinion  of  Maimonidea, 

sniig,  i.  215,  mq.  the  fieatiTal  of  the  new  moon  waa  inatituted 

In  Luke  tL  1,  we  read  in  our  EngUah  in  oppoaidon  to  die  worahip  oflbred  to  die 

Teatamenta, '  It  eame  to  paaa  on  the  eeoond  new  moon  by  many  nations,  and  apeeially 

aabbadi  after  the  flret;*  literally,  <  on  die  the  Egyptiana.     Among  die  Hebrews   the 

aeeottd-fiftt  sabbath,'  thatia,  on  the  firat  aah-  day  of  the  new  moon  waa,  property  epeak- 

bath  after  the  aeeond  day  of  the  Paaaover.  ing,  not  a  feaat  or  fesdTal.    It  ia  not  men- 

The  Jewa  reekoned  dieir   aabbatha  from  doned  inLer.  zzxiL  among'myfeasta.'  But 

Eaater  in  diia  way: — ^The  let  waa  ealled  die  it  ia  found,  widi  auitable  direetiona,  in  the 

aeeottd-first;  the  2nd,  the  seeond-seoond ;  ritual  of  additional  aaorifleee  given  in  Numb. 

the  8rd,  the  aaeond-diiid ;  and  ao  on  to  the  zzviiL  zzix. ;  and  it  is  known  from  the  his- 

7th  or  the    aeeond  -  aeventh,  diet  is,  the  torieal  and  prophetieal  books  that  (he  Neo- 

aerendi  aabbadi  afker  the  aeeond  day  of  die  menia  were  celebrated  by  aolemn  repaata. 

Paaaorer,  the  point  of  reckoning  tnm.  for  Buaineaa  waa  interrupted,  and,  aa  on  the 

all  the  seven  sabbaths.    The  aerenth  aab-  aabbath,  people  gadiered  around  the  pro- 

badi  waa  immediately  before  Whitauntide  pheta  (1  Sam.  zz.  5,  6, 18,  aeq,  2  Kinga  ir. 

or  Penteooat,  vddoh  waa  eelebrated  on  the  28.  Ia.  L  18.  Amoa  viiL  6).    The  aeventh 

flfdedi  day  after  the  second  day  of  the  Paaa-  new  moon  waa  commemorated  with  blowing 

over.    See  VoL  L  p.  414.  of  trumpeta  mors  loud  and  aolemn  tfaaa 

SABBATH  MONTH,  THE,  forming  a  what  waa  usual  at  die  ordinaiy  new  moona 

part  of  the  great  eeven-fold  arrangement  of  and  fisstivals  (Numbers  z.  10),  aa  it  waa  the 

the  Hebrewa,  waa  die  aeventh  mondi  of  the  beginning  of  die  aabbadoal  month.     The 

sacred    year  (Tiari — September -October),  rabbins  state  that  diia  festival  waa  the  anni- 

which  waa  apeeially  a  aaered  foadvaL    On  versary  of  the  creation,  and  they  eaU  it  the 

die  first  day  of  this  month  was  a  aabbath,  a  commencement  of  the  year.   But  the  year  of 

memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  a  holy  con-  the  ancient  Hebrews  (what  ia  now  ealled  the 

vocation ;  no  aervile  work  was  to  be  done,  aaered  year)  began  near  the  vernal  equinox 

but  apecial  oflforing  by  fire  waa  to  be  made  (Exodus  xii.  2) ;  and  the  beginning  of  the 

(Lev.  zxiii.  24 ;  oomp.  Numb.  xzix.  1).    On  year  with  die  sevendi  month  came  into  nae 

the  tenth  of  this  same  mondi  waa  the  great  day  probably  not  till  after  die  death  of  Alexander 

of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxiii.  27).  The  fifteenth  the  Great,  when  the  Jewa,  under  the  Syro- 

waa  the  foaat  of  Tabemaelea,  which  lasted  Macedonian  dominion,  adopted  die  era  of  the 

for  aeven  days  (84,  gtq.).    The  first  month  Beleueidae,  for  the  year  of  the  Syrians  began 

(Abib— March-April)  of  the  sacred  year  had  in  the  month  of  October,  at  the  antnmnal 

also  a  peculiar  character,  for  on  the  four-  equinox. 

teendi  day  the  Paachal  lamb  was  killed;  on         SABBATH  YEAB,  THE,  consisting  of  a 

the  fifteenth,  die  Passover  itself  waa  ode-  period  of  aeven  years,  condnued  the  Hebrew 
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•jel0  of  •0V0S,  ii4ii«b  ww  tefnliifttad  \ff  fh«  enltiEM,  mieh  an  appointnenl  wcmld  pretent 

yetr  of  Jubilee,  the  year,  that  is,  whieh  lol*  the  lead  Drom  being  exhausted,  and   tend 

lowed  a  period  of  aeren  timea  aeiven  years :  to  aeeiire  greater  regularity  and  oonstaaoy 

tfaos  presentiiig  first  ■etm  day^— ft  weeh}  of  sapply,  and  to  gnard  against  tiie  reeor- 

ihen  ibur  weeks-—  a  month ;  then  seven  renoe  of  flonino.    These  oonaiderations  ao- 

manlh8--*ths  sabbaUi  month;  tfien  sevea  quire  inereased  weight  when  we  take  into 

years— the  sabbath  year;  than  seven  sabbath  aoeonnt  the  eneoniagemcnt  and  stimulns 

ysars    the  Jubilee.   The  same  regard  to  the  whiidt  wonld  be  indireetly  applied  to  man's 

number  seren  is  fomd  in  the  eommeneement  eneigies  by  the  prospeet  snd  the  enjoyment 

oi  the  oMl  year  in  the  seventh  month ;  in  of  a  long  period  of  repose,  and  the  neeessxty 

the  UUing  of  the  Pasohal  tamib  on  ths  four^  of  making  due  provision  for  the  season  <k 

teenfii  di^  (twioe  seven)  of  that  month;  is  leat    Inteimittsd  is  more  pioduetive  than 

the  duration  of  the  Passover,  namely,  seven  sontinuons  labour.    When,  Indeed,  human 

daya;  in  die  dnratioB  of  the  least  of  Taber-  sneigles  have  to  keep  pace  with  maehinery, 

naeles,  and  in  the  beglnntng  of  liw  feast  the  reverse  may,  at  a  supeifieial  view,  appeal^ 

of  Purim  OB  ths  fauiteenlih  of  tlis  twelfth  to  be  tlie  faet    But  if,  instead  of  confining 

month.  our  thoughts  to  an  individual  man,  we  take 

The  sabbatieal  year,  slmpiy  edlsd  <  a  sab-  into  our  calculation  a  suedesslon  of  men,  we 

bath,'  was  properly  the  last  year  of  a  period  shaU  Me  that  the  pvoduothe  powef  of  the 

of  aeven  years.    In  this  seventh  year  the  series  is  increased  by  sucli  a  degree  of  repose 

land  snd  its  onltivators  wefs  lo  hm  corn-  as  both  strengthens  the  ftame,  improves  the 

plete  repose:  *■  Thon  shilt  neither  sow  thy  mind,  and  lengthens  life.    Let  the  series  be 

field  nor  pnme  thy  vinejsid.'    Thai  which  ten,  and  the  productive  power  of  each  ten ; 

grew  of  its  own  accord  was  a  comnlon  pos-  deduct  one-tenth  fer  holidays ;  the  restih 

ion  for  men  and  oattle  (Exod.  xziii.  10,  gives  ninety  as  the  nett  productive  power  of 


11.  Lavit  zafv.  1—- 7).    As  the  pn>dnets  of  ten  men.    On  the  other  hand,  if  tiiese  ten 

the  esnh  eeassd,  so  rent  wss  remitted,  and,  iterk  without  sultaUe  intervals,  their  frame 

among  Hebrews,  debts  were  fergiven.    The  does  not  sequiM  vigour,  their  skill  is  infe- 

cessation  of  Meome  led,  at  later  periods,  rior,  their  habits  sre  bad;  they  lose  time,  and 

foreign  masters  to  forego  their  tribute  in  the  their  davs  are  shortened.    Of  such  persons 

seventh  year  (Exodus  zxv.  2,  8).    The  law  the  productive  power  will  not  exceed  seven 

contains  nothteg  ss  to  the  time  when  tills  or  eight  each,  cfif  from  seventy  to  eighty  on 

sabbatioal  anangeaiSBt  was  to  eeamience,  the  whole ;  so  that  here  ft  i  dear  loss  of 

nor  can  its  existence  hi  the  esrly  perk>ds  of  prsduetive  power,  to  the  amdnnt  of  more  than 

the  nation  be  distinotly  traced.    Afl«r  the  ten  parts,  Ibr  want  of  nMiMiesiy  recreation. 

cxile»  when  tiie  ftmdamental  idea  cf  the  How  mmdi  greater  is  tiie  lotfs  of  eomfwt  and 

Moaaie  system  bad  become  praetiosUy  re-  luqpplness  I    The  Bfosaio  le^slation  was  be- 

eogniasd,  tife,  aa  well  as  other  ordinances,  nign  ss  well  as  wise.  Bpeehdiy  valuable  was 

reorived  due  attention  (3  Chron.  xxxvi.  dl.  tiie  ssbbatical  instttals  in  promoting  great 

Neh.  X.  81.  Joseph,  iditt).  xHt.  8).  Taeftus  religious  purposes.    It  taiight  the  Hebrews 

has  left  a  marked  lestiaiieij  in  thess  words ;  that  Jehovah  was  the  true  |)^oprietor  of  their 

<  They  (the  Jews>  rest  on  Ae  seventh  day  land.  Itrefefred  to  him,  as  their  real  Somree, 

because  it  bronght  an  end  of  labours;  the*  the  products  of  the  soil.    It  exhibited  leli- 

seventh  ysar  also  lun  been  given  to  repoee.^  gion  as  a  practical  memctM  of  God.    It 

Here  is  a  dear  lefcsenee  not  only  to  the  eab*  made  man  feel  hie  dependence  on  Divine 

batii  and  the  sabbatiesl  ysar,  but  to  the  rea»  Providence.    It  impressed  his  ndnd  with  a 

son  assigned  in  Ckneels  te  tiM  dttsMfUt-  hmfy  tttl^ff  that   there   was   something 

ment  of  tiis  sabbatii  (IL  3).  hlglmr  than  hts   attlmal  craviivgs^  and  a 

The  bearing  of  such  m  regulation  ss  thr  more  solemn  duty  thitt  tiiat  which  required 

sabbatical  year  on  agrlsaltare  and  food  ws9  due  prorisfon  for  their  suppfy.    fia  modem 

of  a  decided  hind.    Three  yean  were  thus  days,  and  with  eeitfeieeB-  toil,  we  huve  be- 

eaempted  from-the  esdhuoy  course  of  things  |  some  less  religfoue  wiOient  being  better  fed. 

fet  tiie  evop  of  the  sixth  year  had  to  famish  Every  tiling  mmatitfid  lo  also  detrimental, 

supf lies  till  tfaatof  the  eightfa  came  into  nee  If  we  convert  men  into  machines,  we  leee 

en  the  ninth.    OnmpUancs,  hewsveiv  with  physiesl  and  forfeit  menttd  power,  while  we 


the  eheervaaee  was  aeeeupanled  by  a  pro-     dwarf  the  eoul. 

as  of  special  DMns  aid  (Lev.  xxv.  19)^        8A0K0LOTH,  or  rMgh  gamients  made 


Ordinsiy  iniluenoee;  toe^  would,  in  tfmes  of  of  hair,  of  a  dadk  edbur  (Rev.  vi.  IS),  was 

pnhlis  virtue  mA  rsligieas  obe^Uense,  feclli-  wwn  by  prsphets  (Zeelk  xiii.  4),  by  moum- 

tsle  the  easeutioK  of  the  Uhk    TIm  soU  of  ere  (Oen.  xxxvii  8i)^  suppKants  (I  Kings 

Palcstfaie  was  of  great  fertility^    The  land,  xx.  dl),  and  penitents  (97)»    Grave-elotikes 

lying  fellow  in  Am  seventh  year,  would  be  were  also  made  ot  saekdoth. 

more  piodueiive  in  other  years.    The  rest  8A0BIFIGE  (L.  «i«r«ia,  snd  ^leic,  *  I 

was  of  great  conssqnence,  beeanse  the  art  mske  sacred,'  or  devote)  is  (Exod.  viiL  37. 

of  manuring  the  soil  waa  very  Imperfeetiy  Deuteronomy  xvi.  3)  the  rendering  of  a  word 

known.    In  the  absenoe  of  scientific  agri-  uiiose  proper  meaning  is  '  to  kin '  or  day 

YoL  U.  3  E 
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(ili.  21),  wd  heoae  by  dMth  to  oAr  4o  Je-  Sifton  ww  moraover  emi^ioyed  itt  tlie  aluip^ 

boTth  (1  Kings  ▼iii.  63).    Aeeordioc^j,  th«  of  »  salve  in  medieine. 

shedding  of  blood  entered  as  sn  essential  SAINT  (UmmcIiis,  'hdlj*),  lepresenting 

element  into  sacrifice  (Heb.  iz.  22).    On-  the  Oieek  AiyiM,  *ho^,' is  applied  to 


ginallj,  sacrifices  were  slao^Uered  Tictims  salgeets ;  as  to  'the  Hely  Spirit'  (Matt, 

offered  to  Ood  as  a  self-inllieted  penalty,  for  92),  the  temple  (xzir.  10),  Jerasalein  (zxrii. 

the  purpose  of  regaining  his  lost  fsToiir  and  63),  angels  (MarkriiLSS),  the  *  child  JesasT 

averting  bis  wrath.   Hence  was  obtained  the  (Acts  Iv.  27),  Christians  (zzri.  10.   Bomaiia 

remission  of  ponishment,  or  the  pardon  of  L  7 ;  Tiii.  27 ;  ziL  18.  Ephea.  L  1),  and  the 

sin.    In  process  of  time  sacrifices  came  to  Seripduesof  the  Old  Testsment  (Bobi«l  2). 

have  a  moral  significancy,  and  the  term  it-  SALAMIS,  now  KKfiBIS,  a  maritime  ci^ 

aelf  to  bear  a  moral  import  (Ps.  evii.  22), in  on  the  notth-east  of  the  island  of  Cypnu 

connection  with  that  spiritual  interpretation  (Acts  xiiL  6). 

of  Mosaism,  and  that  q^iritnal  preparation  8AIX)M£,  the  mother   of   the   aposdes 

for  the  Messiah,  which  was  the  special  mis-  James  and  John,  and  wile  of  Zebedoe  (Matt, 

sion  and  achieyement  of  Hebrew  prophecy  zz.  20 ;  zzriL  M.    Mark  xt.  40 ;  ztL  1). 

(Ps.  L   Is.  L  II, Mf.  Jer.  ri.  20;  vii.  2I,se9.  See  Mabt.    Some  of  the  ancients  represeni 

Malachi  riL  1--0).  Salome  as  a  danghter  of  Joseph,  the  fooler- 

In  the  New  Testament,  also, '  sacrifice'  Is  CMher  of  Jeans;  others,  as  a  wife  of  Joseph, 

the  rendering  (Acts  ziv.  13.  1  Cor.  y.  7  ),  of  a  by  whom  he  had  two  dangfaters;  others,  agaiii, 

word  signifying  '  to  kill '  (Matthew  zzii.  4.  as  a  dangfater  of  a  brother  ef  ZarJiarias  the 

Mark  ziv.  12.   Lnke  zziL  7).    In  the  teach-  priest,  fsther  of  John  the  Baptist, 

ings  of  JesQs,  the  anti-sacrificial  tone  of  the  Another  Salowte  was  the  dan^ter  of  Ho- 

propbets  is  taken  np  and  carried  oat  (Matt,  rodlas  (Matthew  zIt.  6).    Her  fiuher  wan 

iz.  13 ;  ziL  7.  Mark  ziL  83).  The  primitive  Herod  Philip,  son  of  Heiod  the  Oieat.    8he 

Christian  writers  employ  sacrificial  terms  married  first  with  the  tstrarch  PhQip,  her 

nnsparin^y  (Bomans  zii.  1.   1  John  iL  2),  father^s  brother,  and,  after  his  deatfi,  widi 

whether  in  their  original  and  strictly  propi-  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Herod,  prisoe  of 

tiatory  import,  or  in  that  secondary  applioa-  Chalcis,  to  whom  she  bore  tfirse  ehildtyn 

tion  and  moral  acceptance  in  which  Peter  (Joseph.  Antiq.  zriiL  6, 4). 

speaks  of  '  spiritual  sacrifices'  (1  Peter  ii  SALT  (T.),  as  an  agreeable  and  india- 

5),  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  eompre-  pensable  article  of  food,  was  obtained  by  the 

hensive  and  diligent  inyestigation  of  a  sub-  Hebrews  from  the  iscusofpfceiritij,  whieb  still 

ject  too  Tast  to  be  here  entered  on,  embra-  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.    Ssdt 

cing,  as  it  ought,  an  ezaet  acquaintance  with  was  eaten  as  a  eondiment(Job  yL  0),  and,  being 

the.  state  of  the  Hebrew  mind  as  prevalent  in  habitually  used,  to  eat  any  on^s  sslt,  was 

the  days  of  Christ,  and  the  degree  in  which  a  phrase  equiyalent  to  being  in  his  serriee 

that  state  of  mind  was  sanctioned  and  re-  (£sraiy.  14,  marg.).  Salt  was  also  pat  with 

fleeted  by  the  first  recorders  and  witnesses  provender  fox  eatde  (Isaiah  zzx.  24,  marg.). 

of  the  Christian  doctrine.  As  it  was  customary  to  offer  in  sacrifiee  that 

SACBILEOE  (L.  the  plunder  ef  a  iocred  which  was  best  and  most  palatable  to  mas, 

p2ace),  stands,  in  Bomans  ii.  22,  for  a  Greek  salt  was  required  in  the  vegetable  oiferings 

term  which  signifies  '  the  robbing  of  a  tem-  of  the  Hebrews,  the  rathek  because  it  was  a 

pie.'     This  crime  was  accounted  worthy  of  token  of  hospitable  friendahip  wifii    Ood 

condign  punishment  (Acts  ziz.  87).    Paul,  (Numb.  zviiL  19) ;  for  among  the  Orientais, 

in  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  -says,  *  Thou  salt,  ftom  its  conservative  qualities,  is  the 

that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  saori-  symbol  of  lasting  friendship,  whieh  has  henee 

lege  V    llie  appeal  is  to  Jews  who,  though  received  tfie  appellation  of  a  '  covenant  of 

they  professed  to  regard  idols  as  so  abomi-  salt'  (2  Chron.  ziiL  5),  an  ezpresaion  still 

nable  that  they  would  not  toueh  or  come  in  use  among  the  Arabs, 

near  them,  yet,  to  satisfy  their  cupidity,  did  Salt  was  idso  much  used  in  die  saerifices 

not  hesitate  to  carry  them  off  and  convert  of  the  (Greeks  and  Bomans.   Pliny,  speaking 

them,  and  other  portions  of  sacred  property,  of  salt,  says,  'Very  greatly  is  its  anthoriiy 

to  gain.  understood  in  sacrifieee,  since  none  is  per- 

SAFFBON  in  Csnticles  iv.  14,  mentioned  formed  without  the  salt-cake.'    As  salt  was 

with  other  aromatios,  seems  to  be  the  true  mueh  required  in  the  sacrificea,  it  was  of- 

saffiron,  or  croeuf  fattvut  (Heb.  hirhihm),  lered  for  sale  In  the  temple  market,  and  in 

which  grows  wild  in  the  Levant  and  other  the  temple  itself  waa  a  laige  quantity  kept. 

parts  of  the  East,  and  is  eultivated  in  South-  According  to  tradition,  anunai  oiferings  also 

em  Europe.    The  stigmata  of  its  beantiftil  were  aooonpanied  with  aalt    Comp.  Ea^ 

flowen,  when  dried,  produced  a  strong  odour  zlili.  24.  Mark  iz.  49 ;  also  Lev.  ii  18. 

in  the  well-known  ssflh>n.     The  aneiento  An  ezcess  of  salt  ia  destructive  to  vegeta- 

vrere  partial  to  the  scent,  of  which  they  mide  tion.     Hence  to  sow  a  place  with  sslt  was  to 

use  in  cookery.    They  also  made  from  the  devote  it  to  waste  and  ruin  (Dent.  zziz.  98. 

saffron  a  water  which  waa  sprinkled-  over  Jndg.  iz.  4&.  Zeph.  iL  0). 

persons    in    drawing-rooms  and  theatres.  In  illustration  of  the  words  (Matt  t.  18), 
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*If  the  8«]t  haye  lost  his  savonr'  (taUnut), 
we  may  cite  Maimdrel],  who  in  Ifae  salt 
Tale  at  Dschebal,  about  four  hours  from 
Aleppo,  breaking  off  a  piece  of  salt  whioh 
had  been  long  exposed  to  the  rain,  sun,  and 
air,  found  that  while  it  retained  the  appear- 
ance, it  had  wholly  lost  the  taste  of  salt.  The 
inner  part,  however,  whieh  was  more  connect- 
ed with  the  rock,  retained  the  usual  flavour. 

*  The  valley  of  salt'  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  8 — 18,  is  the  celebrated  lake  of  salt  now 
called  es-Subkh,  about  eighteen  miles  south- 
east of  Aleppo,  near  the  vUlage  Jebul,  or 
Dschebal,  just  mentioned.  In  wmter  the 
rains  and  torrents,  with  a  few  springB,  con- 
vert the  snrfkce  into  a  shallow  but  exten- 
sive lake.  In  summer  the  water  evaporates, 
leaving  a  crust  of  sslt  of  various  thickness 
and  quality.  This  is  broken  up,  sorted, 
and  carried  to  Jebul,  where  it  is  dried  and 
winnowed,  and  thence  sold  to  all  parts  of 
the  oouutey;  furnishing,  indeed,  the  mahi 
source  of  supply  for  Northern  Syria.  In 
1  Chron.  zviiL  12,  and  Ps.  he  2,  superscrip. 
adm  (Edom)  is  found  by  mistake  for  arm 
(the  d  and  r  are  much  alike  in  Hebrew), 
Syria.  Another '  valley  of  salt,'  found  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  sea,  is  mentioned  in 
a  Kings  ziv.  7. 

SALUTE  (L.  Mltifl,  'health'),  <  to  wish 
one  health,'  is  the  appropriate  rendering  (I 
Sam.  z.  4.  2  Sam.  viii  10)  of  the  Hebrew 
Mhalohm,  shalam,  whose  root -meaning  is 
'health,'  or  <  peace '  (Oen.  xliU.  27 ;  xv.  10 ; 
zxvi.  29).  The  term  is  also  translated  <wel- 
flure*  (zliii.  27)  and  *  prosperity*  (Job  zv.  21. 
Ps.  zzzv.  27;  IzziiL  8),  and  consequently 
denoted  in  general  a  state  of  temporal  hap- 
pinesa  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  word  as 
a  token  of  good- will,  f^m  the  earliest  ages 
down  to  the  present  hour  the  interchange  of 
the  saUm  has  prevailed,  as  indicative  of  a 
reciprocation  of  pacific  and  friendly  feelings. 
These  interchanges  of  civility  are  in  the  East 
attended  with  a  punctilious  observance  of 
bowings,  prostrations,  and  other  ceremonies 
which  custom  has  made  tokens  of  honour 
or  reverence,  and  which  vary  in  each  case 
with  the  condition  of  the  party  to  whom  re- 
spect is  paid,  and  the  nature  of  his  feelings 
who  is  chiefly  concerned  to  manifest  it 
Scenes  sueh  as  those  found  in  Cren.  xliii.  27. 
1  Sam.  zzv.  0.  2  Kings  iv.  26,  axe  still  eon- 
stantly  to  be  seen  on  the  uplands  of  Jndea 
and  the  plains  of  neighbouring  deserts. 
These  ceremonious  greetings  were  a  part  of 
that  system  of  niinute,  grave,  wordy,  and 
ceaseless  politeness  which  is  characteristic 
of  Orientals,  and  not  least  of  inhabitants  of 
Palestine.  On  approaching  and  on  leaving 
each  other  (2  Samuel  xviii.  21),  the  lowly 
bowed  before  the  lofty,  having  in  the  incli- 
nation of  the  body  due  regard  to  their  rela- 
tive position  in  society  (Oen.  ziz.  1 ;  Tftii. 
7.  2  Sam.  ix.  6 ;  zviii  2),  sometimes  more 
than  once,  and  even  repeatedly  (Cien.  zznii. 


8.  1  Sam.  zz.41).  Before  princes  and  ofli- 
oers  of  state  it  was  usual  to  fall  down  to  the 
ground,  so  as  to  do  homage  even  to  their 
feet  (Oen.  zlii.  6 ;  zliv.  14 ;  L  18.  1  Sam. 
zzv.  28.  2  Samuel  xiv.  4;  ziz.  18.  1  Kings 
zviii  7).  It  was  also  customary  to  fUl  on 
the  knees  (2  Kings  i.  18 ;  comp.  Matt.  zzviL 
29.  Acts  X.  2d).  If  an  inferior  mounted  met 
a  superior  on  foot,  the  former  forthwith  got 
down  from  his  beast  and  made  the  appro- 
priate salutations  (Oen.  zziv.  64.  1  Samuel 
zzv.  28).  Among  persons  of  similar  condi- 
tion greetings  were  little  more  '  than  com- 
pliments, ostensibly  meant  to  show  that 
each  considered  the  other  more  honourable 
than  himself,  but  in  frust  little  else  than  an 
ezehange  of  base  coin.  Kissing  on  the  cheek 
was  a  part  of  the  polite  ceremoniaL  Rising 
to  a  person  on  his  entrance  into  an  apart- 
ment, is  an  ancient  mark  of  outward  consi- 
deration (Levit  ziz.  82.  Job  zziz.  8).  The 
form  of  greeting  comprised  a  wish  of  peace 
(Oen.  zliiL  29.  1  Sam.  zzv.  6.  Judg.  vi.  12. 
2  Sam.  zz.  9.  Ps.  czziz.  8),  and  questions 
alter  the  health  of  relatives  and  friends  (2 
Kings  iv.  26.  Ezod.  zviii.  7.  Judges  zviii. 
15.  1  Ssm.  Z.4).  As  the  most  simple  form, 
the  one  said,  *  Jehovah  be  with  thee;*  to 
which  the  other  replied,  *  Jefiovah  bless 
thee'  (Buth  ii. 4.  Judg.  ziz.  20J,  or, '  Peace 
be  with  thee'  (Luke  zziv.  86.  John  zz.  26). 
Sometimes  many  words  were  employed,  and 
much  time  lost,  in  the  reciprocation  of  for- 
malities. In  this  fact  we  find  an  ezplana- 
tion  of  2  Kings  iv.  29,  and  Luke  z.  4.  A 
reformer  in  manners  as  well  as  in  morals, 
Jesus  commanded  hia  followers  to  salute 
others  besides  their  friends  (Matt  v.  47), 
in  opposition  to  the  narrowness  (still  cus- 
tomary in  Western  as  well  as  Eastern  lands) 
of  confining  even  common  civility  to  men  of 
the  same  nation,  colour,  party,  and  creed. 
Among  the  vainglorious,  these  tokens  of 
honour  and  reverence  were  much  sought 
after  (Mark  zii.  88.  Luke  zi.  48;  zz.  46). 
Another  element  in  the  same  system  of  polite- 
ness was,  yielding  the  right  hand  to  a  per- 
son ;  whenoe  the  right  hand  became  the  place 
of  honour  where  stood  a  monarch's  favour- 
ites and  chief  officers  (1  Kings  ii.  19.  Ps. 
zlv.  10.  Matthew  zzv.  88).  Salutetions  to 
persons  of  royal  dignity  were  accompanied 
by  shouting,  music,  and  the  strewing  of  the 
way  with  garmente,  branches,  and  flowers 
(2  Sam.  zvi.  16.  1  Kings  i.  89, 40.  2  Kings 
iz.  18.  Matt  zzi.  8.  Joseph.  Antlq.  zi.  8, 0. 
Jew.  War,  viL  0,  2),  the  use  of  torches  (if 
night,  2  Mace.  iv.  22),  and  sometimes  pro- 
cessions headed  by  prieste  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
zL  8,  0 ;  zvi.  2). 

Russeger  complsins  of  the  delays  occa- 
sioned 1^  the  salutations  of  his  attendante 
when  journeying  across  the  desert  ftrom 
Cairo  to  Suez :  '  As  often  as  my  Bedouins 
met  an  Arab  whom  they  knew,  there  not  only 
ensned  on  both  sides  numberless  questions 
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ula  bow  tbcj  mn,  bDl  ilao  «td)»M  giMt-  plMs  (Ii.  tUj.  A;  ix.  S,  10;  x.  O — 11,  &«-). 

iDf*  of  ■  nmswhat  panilur  kind.     Harinf  B;  Foinpiqr,  Sunirik  WM  mada   pait  Ol  dw 

bald  their  lonbodi  una  ifHiui  tha  odier,  prorinag  sf  Bjiia  (Joaaph.  Anliq.  Kir.  4,  4). 

tbar  eaoh    impnaMd    Uumm  witb    tbaii  AofnataapraaanMitta  HenidaiaOTeM  (sr. 

noadu  ■  kcartj  MDHk,  io  order  tbn*  to  T,  8),  iriio,  faning  bcantiftad  ba  plaee,  paa- 

tigaitj  *M  kindlju  poaaiUa  Iha  nrmlh  oT  ^adilviAaealmijofTeMrana,<uid  atooa^- 

llkair  fnUniil  kin.     Thaic  dclaf*  ktft  me  aning  lla  -t-*"-—!  namail   it.   In    Iuwdbt  af 

Dneb  bask,  and  llvia  qaiu  wmuag  whin  Ika  cMpatBr,  Sahaaw   <8,    ft).      In    tnnaa 

•t  lca(Ui  I  look  Dp  mj  atalion  for  dia  ai^t  qaaaaa  of  Aa  preapaii^  of  Siah^M,  ar  Mea- 

iu  Wad;  al-Fira.'  polils  Saauria  tank  b;  degnaa    into  raioa, 

SAHABIA,  iB  Habiav  Slmmnm,  lajaboat  i4  wbMi  n«aa  ranaia  ia  tha  naodern  lil- 

■iilacDboan  naath  of  JaraaalHU,  ud  wa  IaceBebn>tiah,«liiefaUaathT«e  boaranonb- 

boilt  bj  tb*  laraaliH  Un(  Omii,  <»  >  biU  vnl  fkom  Biaham,  od  an  etoratiaBi  twot^- 

puiehaaad  b;  him  of  Bbawit — vhinea  tha  lix  faal  abora  Iba  aea.    Tha  viBUuty  ia  n^ 

nama  (1  King*  iri.  38,  34)  at  a  a^ittl  t4  tn  baaalifnl  (ran  nd  ahraba. 
Utakingdonof  J«Ml,aftvTlr«ahbadWail        BaBtiia  waa  Aa  mum  of  Aa  kumdooa  of 

daMn>j«dbjftn(la— 30).  ThatitjbaaaMa  laatl  (l  Kiii«a  liiL  ML    S  lUBga  z«iL  36), 

a  riTal  lo  Janaaltm  in  atnticili  aid  baaot*  ud  die  i^rawntattra  of  I— alita  Idolaay 

(ti.  Ta  a.  Jama.  oiii.  13.  Eiak.  ztL  46—  (BMUd  iri.  01).    Tha  Atatriet  waa  callad 

U ;  niii.  1,  0 ;  zmiiL  80.  Aawa  tL  1.  Ml-  tba  IWda  or  plaina  of  Sanarin  (Oka*.  1«>. 

cab  i.  I).   It  took  an  hom  to  walk  nmid  be  Hamariti-,  ar  Saaaaria,  banaaio  dw  tiimt  it 

plaoa,irtiiA,fr«miiap««iticnaiidlof«liiiMa,  Hiddla  FilNttna,  rtiah,  nBd«r  tftc  STiiaa 

wa*  ivmad  a  orown  (la.  xxriiLl).  It  vaaa  Ungi,  eonatinUad  a  eepaiMa  fiiiniwue   (J» 

•bief  Hat  of  idolaB],  tveoiillr  udar  Abab,  aaph.  Antiq.  xiiL  S,  8).     Sodt  was  it  in  te 

who  inVodacad  tbara  Iba  wonbip  of  Baal  timai  of  Iba  apoatlea  (Lnka  xvii.  11.    JiAa 

(lEii>«aiTi.3S,  80-88),  qvwUcbaoMnU  it.4.   A«U  L  8;  *iiL  1). 
prophada  ttwtUi  WD*  aHatad  i^pniut  Om         Samaria  ia  froaa   tha  aonlh    affntaehad 


orer  a  high  bank  abadad  kv  «  gmwe  e>f  an-         SAHABITANB   (B.   aatetiMa). 

cient  olivea  and  oak  craaa.  and  eouunaniflfeA      tani*  nf  a>n»>j*    ..^  ^t ^^    __,_r_^ 


«  and  oak  «^««l  oonmwidta*  taola  of  Sa-iaiia.  of  whoaa  oriciif  «a  ba«a 

•  apteBdid  t.«w  0/  NaUoua^    Thjw.   tba  no  «»oaiU  aM.pt  in  Am  Sai^Z^  and  Jo- 

tra»aller  daB^nd.  inU.  a  «.d.  ,aU^,  pro.  „pi,„,.     n  ^^^  Ihatl^TEroaortag 

oaeding  foi  an  bom  alDug  la»(  flanked  aa  awa;  ontiTa  (J&e  laraalitaa  £«  ^^ 

,«h  aide  with  garden,  -/"ulh^r,  and  «,.  Epli^^  *•  "UnTSli^  ^^ 

The  riohneaa  of  the  whole  laUaj  ia  hardly  AaarriaB  SbataiaaaS^^  ^ZT^-V-S? 

lo  be  deaCTibed.     Belwwn  the  gardan.  and  Woaefal  mtit  hoi    nlJ^^!?  2^^ 

die  road  the  marpn  i.  lined  with  a  nat„™  ^^  ^.^.^J^}^  ."?  ""^  *• 
and  abundant  growth  of  aromi 
of  great  aixe,  and  pomagTaualai  a 

whiob  ntaj  be  aeon  ia  full  bloom     .  _„- 

dleofUarob.  In  mas?  plaoae  ibej>  oTar-areh  8.34.   jDa«b.  intt^'i^'i.'-'.'T:;^ 

ibarcHllbrK.»dluaiu».    Bright  ,tw™  T^.aiJTS.-.^S^--^^**' *•  »? 


w.  S).    Thia  ma,  b.«  bean  .ll^^S^ 
ttoa.    Tiaited  and  dlatoriiad  bj  Iki«,  Aia 
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pMpl«  Afrplled  to  the  king  of  AMjria  for  mat  liiiM  fhay  did  not  belong  to  the  house  of 

of  the  Iinelitieh  prieslB,  to  *  teach  them  the  Unel  (John  ir.  9»  87 ;  viiL  46.    Matt  x.  5. 

manner  of  the  Ood  of  the  land.'    One  waa  Lake  zrii.  16,  18).    The  Samaritana  still 

aoQordingly  sent,  who  took  np  his  abode  at  elung  to  their  worthip  on  Mount  Gerium, 

Bethel)  the  former  aeene  of  Jflvoboam's  ido-  and  liyed  in  ezpeetatlon  of  a  Messiah.    In 

latry.    So  '  fiiey  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  oonseqnenee  of  this  hatred,  and  in  aUosion 

their  own  gods'— each  his  own  national  idols  to  this  idolatrjr,  the  town  of  Siohem,  or  She- 

— <  and  made  onto  themselTes  of  the  lowest  ehem,  probably  reeeived,  among  the  Jewish 

of  them  priesti  of  the  high  places.'    Thitf  eommon  people,  the  by-name  Syehar  (a  false- 

eontinued  to  be  the  case.    It  was  this  peo-  hood,  an  idol),  which  We  find  in  the  Ooapel 

pie,  according  to  Josephds,  who  were  eiJlod  of  John ;  while  Stephen,  in  addresaing  ibe 

in  Hebrew,  Cntheans,  and  in  the  Greek  Ian-  more  courtly  Sanhedrim,  employe  the  ancient 

gtiage,  Samaritana.     They  hate  generally  name  (John  iy.  6.  Acta  Tii.  16).    The  Jews 

been  described  as  a  mixed  race,  being  oom^  wete  fond  of  each  sli^^t,  like*aoimding  per- 

posed  of  the  immigrants  and  the  remaining  Tersions  of  proper  names.     The  odinm  in 

natives.     Hengstenberg,  however,  oontends  which  the  name  was  held  shows  how  bold  for 

that  they  were  dmost  exolvaively  foreigners,  good  was  the  spirit  of  oor  Lord  in  making  a 

having  nothing  in  common  witih  the  Jews  ;  iamaritan  the  snlqeet  of  one  of  his  most  in- 

a  question  the  determination  of  which  mnsi  tiresting  and  instmctive  parables,  and  in  as* 

depend  on  die  nnmber  of  Jews  left  alter  the  signing  to  him  a  preference  over  the  priest 

deportation.    The  introdnctton  of  tiie  Pen-  and  the  kvite  of  the  self-esteeming  Jews, 

tatench  among  them  is  tnfficienfly  accounted  The  Samaritan  worship  long  continued 

for  by  the  return  of  the  Israelitbh  priest  to  predominant  at  Nei^lis;  for  upon  the  coins 

Bethel,  and  the  partial  renewal  of  the  Israel-  of  the  subsequent  centuries  we  find  Mount 

itish  worship.     When  the  Jews  retuinedy  Oerisim,  with  its  temple,  depicted  as  the 

under  Zembbabel,  finom  their  exHe,  and  be-  symbol  of  the  city  (see  Vol.  i  610).    There 


gan  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  their  temple^  is^  indeed,  no  historical  testimony  that  the 

the  Samaritans  also  desired  to  aid  tfiem  in  fStmner  temple  was  ever  rebuilt,  unless  these 

the  work  (Eara  It.  S).    It  was  the  refosal  of  coins  themselves  be  considered  evidence  snf- 

the  Jews  to  admit  them  to&la  privilege  that  iloient.     Doubtless  there  was  an  altar,  or 

gave  rise  to  the  hatred  which  afterwards  some  kind  of  structure,  where  the  worship 

existed  between  the  two  races.    From  that  was  celebrated. 

moment  the  Samaritans  did  all  tiiiey  could  There  had  been  converts  to  the  Christian 
to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  both  the  temple  luth  in  Neapolis  under  our  Saviour,  and  a 
and  the  elty  (iv.  Neh.  iv.  vL  Joseph.  Antiq.  church  may  hate  been  gathered  here  during 
xi.  4,  9).  It  was  the  same  refosal,  probably,  the  ministty  of  the  apostles  (John  it.  89— 
and  acta  of  mutual  hatred  which  ensued,  48.  Acts  tiii.  25 ;  ijf.  81 ;  xv.  8).  The  cele- 
that  stimulated  die  Samaritans  to  erect  a  brated  Justin  Martyr,  who  suffered  martyr- 
temple  of  their  own  on  Mount  Geriaim.  dom  at  Rome  about  A.D.  168,  was  a  native 
Sheehem,  at  its  foet^  became  the  metropolis  of  this  city.  It  also  became  the  seat  of  a 
of  the  Samaritan*,  and  afforded  a  refoge  to  Christian  bishop. 

discontented  or  lawless  Jews.    The  mutual  A  great  interest  has  in  recent  timea  been 

hatred  continued  to  increase,  each  party  con-  exdted  on  behalf  of  the  Samaritans,  and 

tending  for  the  sanctity  of  their  own  temple,  more  information  acquired  respecting  them. 

The  Jewish  historian,  with  apparsnt  Justice,  in  oonaequence  of  their  correspondence  with 

aeeuaea  tfie  Samaritans  of  pi^saing  to  be  several  learned  Europeans,  and  the  reputa- 

Jews,  and  descended  from  Joseph,  when  tion  of  their  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.    The 

this  mi|^t  lend  to  their  advantage ;  or  of  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  among  them  waa 

disclaiming  all  kindred  and  connection  with  early  known  to  sclMrfars;   Julius  Scaliger,  in 

them,  when  this  would  better  serve  their  turn,  the  sixteenth  century,  pointed  out  the  im- 

Broils  sometimes  ensued,  and  at  length  the  portanne  of  obtaining  copies  of  it  in  Europe, 

temple  on  Gerisim  waa  destroyed  by  John  The  wish  was  first  fblfiUed  by  the  traveller 

Hyreanus,  about  129  A.  C,  after  having  stood,  Delia  Valle,  in  A.  D.  1616,  who  procured  at 

aocoidiog  to  Josephus,  about  200  yean.  The  Damascus  two  copies  of  the  Pentateuch, 

broils  continued  and  the  hatred  increased.  One  on  pssehment,  exhibiting  the  Hebrew 

Under  the  procurator  Coponins,  a  Samaritan  text  in  Samaritan  charaoters,  he  transmitted 

entered  Jerusalem  secretly,  and  polluted  the  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Constsntinople, 

whole  temple  bysoaCtering  in  it  human  bones.  De  Sancy,  by  whom  he  had  been  commis- 

The  name  Samaritan  had  now  become  among  aioned  to  purchase  Samaritan  M8S.;  the 

the  Jews  a  by-word  and  term  of  reproach,  other,  on  paper,  containing  the  Samaritan 

and  all  intereourae  with  the   people  was  version,  he  reserved  for  himself.    The  for- 

atoided.    Of  this  we  find  various  traces  in  mer  wss  sent  by  De  Sancy  to  the  library  of 

the  New   Teatament     Jesus  himself  was  the  Oratoire  in  Paris,  and  was  published  by 

called  a  Samaritan  in  scorn;  and  the  se-  J.  Morin  in  the  Paris  Polyglott;  the  latter 

tenty  diseiplea,  iriiem  first  sent  out,  were  waa  lent  by  Delia  Valle  to  tibe  same  editor, 

not  to  go  to  die  cities  of  the  Samuitans^  and  tqfgeutd  also  in  the  same  work.    Boih 
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were  eftenrards  reprinted,  with  slight  cor-  in  writing  oat  oopies  of  the  law/    The 

reotions,  in  the  London  Poljglott   The  mu-  attempt  to  pua  off  another  mannscript  far 

nifieenoe  of  Archbishop  Usher  was,  not  long  the  more  ancient  one  was  made  on  Dr.  Olm 

after,  able  to  procure  no  fewer  than  six  addi-  (ii.  859),  who  says  that  the  latter  '  ham  tiM 

tional  maniisciiptB  of  the  Hebrew  Samaritan  appearance  of  great  age.'    The  Sanaaiitans^ 

Pentateuch ;  another  was  sent  to  England  by  who  may  be  deoeiTed  as  to  its  age,  certainly 

Bobert  Huntingdon,  abont  1673  A.  D.    The  hold  it  in  great  respect    With  them  it  is  of 

number  continued  to  increase,  so  that  Ken-  higher  authority  tfian  any  other  copy  of  the 

nieott  was  sble  to  collate  for  bis  great  work  Pentateuch,  and  the  possession  of  It  is  ae- 

not  less  than  sixteen  M3S.  more  or  less  com-  counted  a  triumphant  refhtation  of  all  Ae 

plete.    Of  these,  six  are  in  the  Bodleian  eavillings  snd  exdosite  pretensions  of  tibs 

Library,  and  one  in  the  British  Museum.  Jews. 

There  is  also  a  Samaritan  Arabic  version  of  The  bigotry  of  the  present  Samaritans  is 

Abu  Said,  which  has  never  been  printed,  but  extreme,  as  may  appear  firom  the  foUowing 

lies  in  seven  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Borne,  anecdote.    When  Bobinson  was  aboat  iwck 

Oxford,  Paris,  and  Leyden.  thirds  of  the  way  up,  under  Hie  guidance  of 

The  Samaritans  in  modem  times,  though  a  young  Samaritan,  he  heard  a  woman  eaU* 
few,  have  been  a  wariike  people,  indisposed  ing  after  his  company,  iriiich  proved  to  bs 
to  foreign  government,  and  difioult  to  quell,  the  mother  of  his  guide.  He  was  her  only 
They  are  a  rapidly  declining  people,  the  re-  son,  and  had  come  away  without  her  know- 
mains  of  a  remarkable  race,  clinging  now  for  ledge.  She  was  now  in  the  utmost  tetvor 
mors  than  two  thousand  years  around  this  at  finding  that  he  had  gone  off  to  show 
central  spot  of  their  religion  and  history,  lin-  Franks  the  holy  mountain.  Sbe  foxbad  him 
gering  slowly  but  surely  to  decay,  after  hav-  to  proceed  with  all  her  strength.  The  yoong 
ing  survived  many  revolutions  and  convul-  man  tried  to  paciiy  her,  but  in  vain.  She 
sions;  a  reed  continually  shaken  with  the  insisted  on  his  retumiug  home.  This  he 
wind,  bowing  before  tiie  storm,  yet  constantly  was  not  inclined  to  do,  though  he  coold  nol^ 
suffering  a  loss  of  power,  and  preparing  for  he  said,  disobey  his  mother,  and  so  trans- 
ultimate  ruin.  gress  the  law  of  Moses.  After  reasoning  widi 

The  priest  of  the  Samaritans  told  Bobin-  her  a  long  time  without  effect,  he  finally  per- 
son that  they  have  many  books  of  prayers,  snaded  her  to  accompany  him.  She  Ibl- 
commentaries,  and  the  like,  in  their  ancient  lowed,  at  first  ftall  of  wrath,  and  at  a  dis- 
language  and  character.  This  character  they  tance.  At  last  she  became  reconciled  and 
call  el-Ebry  ^the  Hebrew),  in  distinction  firom  communicative. 

that  used  by  the  Jews,  which  they  term  el-  In  consequence  of  the  hatred  which  sub- 
Kashury.  They  have  a  copy  of  the  first  sisted  between  the  two  nations,  the  name 
volume  of  Walton's  Polyglott ;  and  in  the  Samaritan  became  with  the  Jews  a  general 
course  of  conversation  with  Bobinson,  the  designation  for  an  enemy;  whence  the  re- 
priest  acknowledged  the  correctness  of  the  proaoh  thrown  out  against  our  Lord  (John 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  contained  in  it  They  viii.  48),  *  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  haat  a 
complained,  as  usual,  of  the  Jewish  corrup-  demon'  (x.  20).  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
tions  of  the  text,  and  dwelt  on  the  superior  appellation  '  Jew '  has  with  us  denoted  a 
purity  of  their  text  and  of  their  observance  greedy  usurer. 

of  the  law.    Their  synagogue  is  a  small,  SAMOTHBACE,  now  SAMOTBAKI,  an 

plain,  arched  room,  with  a  recess  on  the  left  island  in  the  jEgean  sea  (the  Archipelago), 

hand  at  entering,  where  their  manuscripts  thirty-eight  mOes  tmm  the  coast  of  Thraee^ 

are  kept,  and  before  which  a  curtain  is  sus-  and  north  of  the  isle  of  Lemnos.    Ssmo- 

pended.    <We  inquired,'  says  Bobinson  (iii.  thrace  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  mysteries  of 

109^,  *  after  the  noted  manuscript  which  they  Ceres  and  Proseipine  (Acts  xvi.  II ). 

professed  was  now  3400  years  old,  referring  SAMSON  (H.  iun4Uta),  the  Israelite  ideal 

it  to  Abishua,  the  son  of  Phinehas  (1  Ohron.  of  physical  force,  whose  history  (Judg.  ziiL 

vi.  8,  4).    The  priest  brought  out  a  menu-  2 ;  xv.  20,  M9.)  finds  its  appropriate  plane 

script  from  the  recess,  rolled  on  two  rods  in  in  the  sge  of  the  Judges,  witfi  the  manners 

the  usual  Jewish  form ;  but  it  turned  out  to  and  spirit  of  which  time  the  scriptural  nar- 

be  written  in  a  modem  hand  and  on  new  rative  well  accords.  Samson  sppears  to  have 

parchment   When  this  was  pointed  out,  the  been  a  real  person,  who,  as  their  judge 

old  man  laughed  and  produced  another,  which  or  shophet,  defended  the  Hebrews  against 

he  and  the  rest  all  said  was  the  true  one.  their  neighbour  and  fbe  the  Philistines,  and 

It  was  certainly  very  much  worn,  and  some-  around  whose  life  there  grew  in  the  course 

what  tattered  with  use  and  much  kissing,  of  time  an  aoeretion  of  the  wondeifal,  from 

and  here  and  there  patched  with  shreds  of  which  it  can  now  no  longer  be  separated.    A 

parchment;  but  the  handwriting  appeared  to  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  account 

me  similar  to  the  former,  and  tfie  vellum  may  be  found  in  Milton's  noble  poem  of 

seemed,  in  like  manner,  not  ancient    They  Samton  Agaiiutet* 

professed  to  have  about  100  manuscripts,  A  few  particulars  may  assist  the  reader  in 

and  the  priest  said  that  he  employs  himself  arriving  at  the  sense  and  learning  the  truth 
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of  our  remaik*  ttiAt  the  luumUiT*  Moords  of  the  Divine  mooonr.    The  Philistines  pre- 

with  the  earlj  and  helf-eiTiliaed  period  to  Tailed.    Samuel,  airived  at  man's  estate,  ez- 

whioh  it  is  referred.  eroised  his  prophetio  Amotions  in  a  bolder 

The  relations  in  which  the  Israelites  and  tone.    Londly  declaring  that  the  canse  of 

Philistines  stood  to  eaeh  other  are  eoneetlj  the  nation's  calamities  lay  in  their  disobe- 

set  forth.    The  foxes  to  whose  tails  Samson  dience,  he  led  them  to  renonnoe  Baalim  and 

applied  firebrands,  were  jaokals  (see  Dba-  Ashterotfa,  and,  in  a  great  national  assembly 

«oa).  A  similar  stoiy  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  held  at  Mizpeh,  they  formed  a  solemn  com- 

(Fast  IT,  708,  ssf.)*    ^®  *^^  ^^"  ^'^^  ^'  P*^*  ^^  ^^^  Creator.     Samuel  was  pro- 
neeessityimpiy  that  Samson  carried  the  gates  moted  to  the  office  of  Jndge,  the  duties  of 
of  Qasa  farther  than  towards  Hebron  (Gen.  which  he  Ikithfully  discha^ped,  going  every 
zviiL  16,  *  towards  Sodom').  The  latter  town  year  from  his  abode  at  Bamah  on  circuit  to 
lay  distant  from  the  former  abont  Ato  boors'  Bethel,  Oilgal,  and  Mizpeh.    Thus  did  he 
journey.      The    dependence   of   Samson's  continue  till  the  approach  of  age  warned 
•trengUi  on  his  possessing  his  hair  ( Judg.  him  to  lighten  his  labours.    Naturally  look- 
xri  13,  Mf .),  is  in  unison  with  his  yow  as  a  ing  to  his  own  family  for  help,  he  associated 
Nasarite  (xiii.  5,  a§q,),  and  with  the  then  with  himself  in  the  judicial  ftmctions  bis 
general  impression  that  an  abundant  head  sons,  whose  misdeeds  combining  with  the 
of  hair  was  a  source  and  a  token  of  strength,  general  train  of  events,  induced  the  people 
The  narrative  is  replete  with  extraordinary  to  demand  a  King.    The  request  was  heard 
events,  any  attempt  to  explain  away  whieh  by  Samuel  with   grieU     Bepairing  to  the 
must  be  iiUe ;  for  beyond  a  doubt  the  nam-  great  Source  of  Wisdom,  he  was  consoled, 
tor  intended  his  statement  to  be  taken  in  He  yielded  to  the  common  wish,  but  pro- 
their  obvious  import,  aoeording  to  the  usual  tested  against  it,  and   truly  described  the 
meaning  of  the  words.    German  rationalists  evils  which  monarchy  would  entail.    For- 
have  in  vain  exhausted  on  Samson's  history  getltil  of  self,  however,  *the  righteous  judge,' 
the  resources  of  their  art     Their  unwise  under  the  guidance  of  God  and  with  the  co- 
measures  were  an  extreme  occasioned  by  operation  of  the  people,  took  measures  for 
those  who  maintained  that  here  too  was  the  appointment  of  a  king ;  and  in  a  solemn 
found  pure,  infallible.   Divine  truth,  and  congregation  held  at  Mizpeh,  Saul  was  chosen 
that  this  Hebrew  Hercules  was  a  type  of  by  lot    At  the  commencement  of  these  pro- 
the  Lord  Jesus.    When  the  great  and  the  eeedings,  Samuel  was  sought  for  by  Saul  as 
little  are  thus  set  on  a  level,  the  former  is  a  means  by  which  the  latter  might  recover 
lowered  rather  than  the  latter  raised.    To  three  lost  asses ;  whence  we  learn  that  the 
make  Samson  a  purely  historical  reality,  di-  prophetic  skill  was  held  applicable  to  ordi- 
vines,  through  mistaken  leal,  have  run  the  nary  purposes  (1  Sam.  ix.  8,  seq.;  comp.  x. 
risk  of  dishonouring  Christ  8-^).     The  dignified   authority,  however, 
SAMUEL  (H.  hmrd  rf  God  ;  A.  M.  44&4,  with  which  it  was  invested,  appears  from  the 
A.C.  1094,  y.lllfi),  fifteenth  and  last  Judge  promment  part  taken  by  Samuel  in  Saul's 
in  Israel,  and  a  distinguished  prophet,  gives  election,  and  specially  in  the  formation  of 
a  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ftmdamentid  laws  of  the  new  kingdom, 
God  sends  forth  good  to  meet  and  counter-  which  seem  to  have  emanated  from  the  pro- 
act  eviL    Eli,  the  high-priest,  was  now  old.  phet  (x.  20). 

His  infirm  hands  could  not  hold  the  reins  Samuel  now  felt  his  natural  strength  abat- 
even  of  domestic  government,  end  his  sons  ing,  and  knew  that  he  must  ere  long  occupy 
committed  great  atrocities.  Dark  was  the  the  tomb.  He  therefore  convened  the  peo- 
prospect  if  they  were  to  bear  sway  in  the  pie,  and,  having  impressively  attested  his 
land.  Samuel  appeared  as  a  ray  of  light  own  integrity,  he  pleaded  with  them  in  most 
aent  from  God.  And  his  appearance  was  earnest  tones  that  they  should  remain  faith- 
the  more  needful,  for  the  period  of  the  fU  to  Jehovah  (xii.). 
Judges  was  drawing  to  its  dose.  Bepubll-  But  his  work  was  not  completed.  Saul 
eanism  had  proved  too  liberal  a  government  manifested  a  disposition  to  usurp  fixnctions 
lor  so  untaught  and  indocile  a  people  as  ^at  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  who  had 
the  Hebrews  then  were,  and  the  prevalence  taken  a  step  towwds  making  himself  a 
of  disorders  was  fast  disposing  the  minds  priest,  might  become  a  tyrant  If  the  pow- 
of  the  people  for  the  substitution  of  a  regal  ers  of  the  state  were  not  kept  distinct  and 
government  In  such  a  change,  the  piety,  separate,  the  crown  would  soon  supersede 
wisdom,  and  prudenoe  of  Samuel,  were  of  the  rest  Samuel,  who,  if  he  had  ceased  to 
great  vdue.  be  a  judge,  retained  his  authority  as  a  pro- 
Samuel  was  from  his  infancy  dedicated  to  phet,  on  this  determined  to  set  the  newly- 
the  service  of  God,  i^rom  whom,  almost  at  made  king  aside  in  favour  of  another  (xiii.) 
the  first,  he  received  special  instructions  — a  determination  which  was  strengthened 
and  tokens  of  favour.  As  he  grew  up,  his  by  Saul  in  sparing  Agag  and  the  best  of  the 
credit  increased,  and  he  was  soon  recognised  spoiL  Yet  the  execution  of  his  purpose 
through  all  the  land  as  a  prophet  The  ido-  was  delayed,  for  the  prophet  was  not  una- 
latriea  of  the  Israelites  had  deprived  them  ware  of  the  danger  which  he  would  nm 
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la  tltemptiiig  lo  dcpOM  tbt  nifiiiiiff  Mvt-  tfante  whi«b  look  pUae  wltliia  dbotU  a 

leign  (zT.)*    ^  WofUi  ft  DiTin*  interpori-  tury,  and  iiiid«r  the  gmratiuneiit  of  Kli, 

tion  smoothed  hie  road.  He  aaoiolad  Devid  mud,  end  SeuL    The  wiilar  talcofl  up  ttm 

u  the  fatoie  oooapent  of  the  thione  (ztL  limed  oi  tiie  hietoiy  at  Ifae  poist  wbam  it  i« 

1 — 18),  end  eflbrded  him  shelter  when,  diopped  ia  the  Jndgsi^    na  Moond  book 

throofh  envy,  he  «w  pei— onted  by  Seal  eooteane  tibe  history  of  Devid  during  hia 

(xiz.  18).  Keign  ofir  Jndeh  and  IshmI,  la  a  period  of 

This  is  the  last  fiu4  reeordad  in  the  hie-  iuty  yetre.    Tlie  eooimle  ef  Aa  tivo  aia 

toiy,  which,  thus  terminating  ebroptly,  el*  enfllriently  set  foth  In  oar  skelehaa  of  the 

f9ids  one  among  many  proofr  that  we  hare  lives  of  the  ehiaf  eiuaaeleis  of  wliieb  thcj 

in  the  Bible  no  complete  and  systematie  make  meatien.    We  peee,  tbarsfsae,  to  tha 

development  of  events,  and  that  the  eoadi-  eoasideiatioa  of  oAmnt  polnia 
tion  in  whieh  we  find  ite  docamente  is  not        It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  lliaea  two  boofta, 

always  to  be  aeeribed  to  a  wiee  sopervisiou.  beering  tibe  name  of  Samael,  aontaiti  matter 

The  govenuaent  of  Samoel  wae  good  and  whoee  eziatenee  is  vs^aisite  far  eompletiB^ 

prospexDOS.    Yet  tokens  axe  not  wanting  to  the  historio  ehain  of  the  Hebiaw  paople»  and 

show  the  inconsiderableness  of  his  power,  that  the  natratioae  diey  si^pilf  anJieieBtly 

The  oircoit  over  which  he  extended  his  jn«  aeeord  with  both  the  previoae  and  aubae 

dieial  6inotions  did  not  mooh  exeeed  twenty  qnent  train  of  eveatk    They  ia  tbeir  aab- 

miles.    And  even  after  the  appointment  of  staaee  Ihas  bonow  an  attestatlOB  tnok  Aa 

Saul,  the  Philistines  pievailed  sufloiently  to  books  by  whieh  they  an  pveoeded  and  M- 

keep  the  Israelites  withont  anns.  lowed.    Who  was  their  aatbor  is  imkDovni. 

The  lifs  of  Samoel  was  very  eventfoL  The  eharaeter  of  die  woik  and  tha  voioa  of 

Forming^  as  it  does,  the  passage  from  repnb-  tradition  asqribe  it  te  ihe  imad  of  aoma  pio- 

licanism  to  monarohy,  Samoel  had  fiilltz-  phet  Many  learned  modems  have  held  tbeea 

penenee  of  the  evils  of  botht  withoot  know-  books  and  those  In  ihe  Banish  MMo  oaDod 

ing  much  of  their  good.    His  pnUie  life  the  First  aad  Second  of  Kings,  Ibr  ana  woib, 

begins  with  the  miafortonee  of  the  high-  the  prodaetion  of  the  eame  aadior.      Tba 

priest  £U,  and  ends  with  those  of  king  Seal,  propriety  of  this  view  may  be  qaeatioBcd. 

while  ite  middle  point  is  distorbed  by  the  For  the  determination  of  tbb  aga,  tba  booka 


transgressions  of  his  own  sons.  In  the  midst  of  Samnsl  oflhr  data,  bat  no  azaot 

of  these  troubled  scenes  the  prophet  himself  tion. 

appears  calm,  c<dlected,  and  dignified.    En.  Befbn  the  end  of  David'e  life  they  ooald  not 

duied  with  streogth  of  character,  and  firmly  have  been  written,  fer  they  contain  bla  teat 

eet  in  religioas  principle,  he  k^t  the  even  words  (zziiL).    The  books  alao  bear  Indiea- 

tenor  of  lus  own  righteoos  course,  and,  by  tioas  of  .having  been  at  least  btaagbt  into 

the  inflnenee  which  he  exerted  alike  in  pnb.  their  preeent  condition  leag  after  laeotded 

lie  and  in  private  life,  manifested  how  great  evente  (1  Sam.  v.  5;  tL  18;  xzriL  g.  9  Sam. 

is  the  power  of  a  simple^  upright  and  vir-  iv.  8;  zvilL  18).    Evidence  of  a  late  date  ia 

toons  career.            fenad  in  eaplanatiens  of  eaily  aveato  (1  Sam. 

SAMUEL,  THE  FIBST  AND  SECOND  is.  9).    A  time  posterior  to  Ike  divisioo  of 

BOOKS  OF,  otherwise  celled  the  First  and  the  kingdoma  is  betohaned  by  tba  writer 

Second  Books  of  Kings,  hold  in  the  Hebrew  when  he  epeeks  of  *  Isnel  aad  Jndak '  as 

division  of  the  Seriptnree  the  third  place  containing  the  wboie  Hebtaw  people  (av.  gg; 

among  the  eight  profiietical  books,  four  im-  zviiL  18.  8  Sam.  liL  10;  v.  0 ;  zli.  8).  Tbis 

properly  so  termed,  namely,  1,  Joshua  Ben  date  is  put  beyond  a  donbt  by  tba  woida  bi 

Nun;  2,  Sophatim  (Jud^^s  end  Both)  ;  8,  1  Baok  zzvii.  0,  *Wherefere  Zlklag  pertain* 

Samuel,  or  1st  aad  Snd  Kings;  4,  Melaebim,  eth  unto  the  kings  of  Judah  unto  Ais  day  f 

or  8rd  and  4th  Kings:  and  four  bearing  the  whence  also  it  is  dear  that  tha  vrork  was 

name  in  a  stricter  sense,  namely,  6»  Isaiah;  compoeed  before  there  had  eeaeed  to  be  kings 

8,  Jeremiah ;  7,  Hesekiel ;  8,  There  Asar,  or  of  Jadah,  that  is,  some  800  year*  A.  O. 

the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets.    The  iqppella-  Somewbeva,  then,  in  the  intHval  betwaeii 

tion  *Book  of  Samuel'  is  derived  from  the  the  division  of  the  kingdom  aad  Hm  azile^ 

fact  that  the  first  of  the  two  books  so  caUsd  were  theee  hooka  writlsa.    The  antbor  al- 

begins  with  an  account  of  the  education  aad  lades    to  only  oae   eoaree   or    anthority, 

deeds  of  that  eminent  personage.  The  other  namely,  <  the  Book  of  Jaaher,' or « of  tbe  ap- 

denomination, 'The  Firstand  Second  Booka  right,'  which,  containing  David's  elegy  on 

of  Kings,'  having  ite  reason  in  the  oirenm-  Saul  and  Jonathan,  may  have  boen  a  ooUee* 

stance  that  these  writings  exhibit  the  lives  tion  of  poetry  (3  Sam.  L 18).   He  may,  bow- 

of  Saul  and  David,  originated  in  the  title  ever,  have  had  historical  memorida  befeia 

prefixed  to  them  in  the  Septuagint;  by  whooe  him ;  fer  according  to  1  Chronieieo  xziz.  SO, 

mithority  the  two  books  which  we  now  have  David's  history  had  beea  written  by  Samuel, 

were  formed  out  of  one,  in  which  form  this  Nathan,  and  Oad.  A  common  written  aoniae 

Scriptare  at  first  stood.   The  first  book  con-  seems  to  be  evidenced  by  the  Identity  of  the 

tiOna,  in  chronological  order,  a  narrative  of  pealm  found  in  8  Sam.  xx.  and  Pa.  zviH.* 
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Alio  by  many  pMMgM»  agneliig  flouedmes  8AM0TIFI0ATION  (L.  tametm,  ^hcJy/ 

word  for  word,  found  in  Samael  and  th«  and  fachf^l  nuik*'),  itindfag  for  a  Oziak 

Chroniolea  (I Sam.  zxzL  1.  1  Cliroa.  x.  1^  word  whoaa  root  ia  hagiot,  'holy/  denotea 

12).  The  coneluaion  that  the  author  oaed  do-  *  the  atata  or  oondition  of  hoUneaa,'  and 

oiunents  oompoaed  eonlemporaneoiialy  with  hanaa  *  parity  of  heart  and  life/  aocording 

the  eTentii,  ia  made  probable  from  the  dui*  to  the  high  atandard  of  the  Chriatian  faith 

zafiterof  many  of  the  namtiiea;  aiieh  tm  the  (2  Gor.  Tii.  1.  I  Them.  ilL  18),  and  themin 

eonveraation  of  Eli  with  Hamiah  (1  Sam.  L  that  leaembknee  to  God  who  ia  holy  which, 

14—18)  and  Samuel  (iiL  5—10),  SaoTawith  aeeormf  our  paffsetion,  leahaea  the  great 

hia  aenraat  (iz.  5—10)  and  Samuel  (18—  puipoae  that  Jeaua  eame  to  ftilfil  (ICatt  T. 

27).    Comp.  z.  1—8;  nii.  11— U;  zr.  18  46.    1  Oorinthimia  ifl.  17.   Epheaiana  U  4. 

—81,  and  many  oAer  plaeea.    The  general  Ooloaaiwia  L  22;  isi.  12.  1  Pet  i  15.  Tit 

eredibility  of  the  nanatlTe  ia  guaianteed  by  iL  U). 

Ita  impartiaUty.    The  writer  unreamdnedly  8AN0TUABT  (L.  aanetu$,  'holy').    See 

apeaka  of  what  ia  miwnrdiy  in  hia  heroea,  GikM  f. 

aa  in  EU  (a  22—25),  Saul  (ziU.  2,  aaf.),  SANHEDRIM,  the  Hebrew  name  (hi 
David  (2  Sam.  zL  2,  mq.).  The jpartieQlara,  Greek  fteiO^,  <  oouneil ')  for  the  hlgheat  na- 
too,  foond  in  the  seTeral  parte  or  our  booka,  tional  tribunal,  or  parliament,  held  in  Jerop 
are  in  entire  harmony  one  with  another.  Let  aalem  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  The  Sanha- 
aa  example  be  given  in  what  ia  aaid  teapeet-  drim,  whieh  aeema  to  have  been  modelled 
lag  die  holy  plaoea.  The  aik  of  the  eo««-  on  the  Oouneil  of  Sevenly  appointed  by 
nant  waa  under  Eli  taken  out  of  die  aaeied  Moaea  (Numb.  zi.  18.  Ezod,  zziv.  1),  eame 
tent,  in  order  to  be  in  the  midat  of  larael  into  eziatanee  after  the  ratmn  from  Baby- 
during  their  dabioua  eonteat  againat  the  Ion,  and  ia  firtt  mentioned  by  Joaephua  in 
Philiatinen.  It  waa  eaptured  by  thoee  Ibea,  the  reign  of  Herod  (Antlq.  ihr.  9, 4).  Some- 
hat  aant  baek  by  tham  to  Bethahemeah,  thing  aimflar  waa  eataUiahad  by  Jdioaha- 
iriianoa  it  waa  takan  to  Aetr  town  by  the  phat  (2  Ghroo.  zis.  8—11).  Aoeording  to 
prlitmm  of  Kiqath-jearim,  who  oonflded  it  to  the  Miahnah,  the  Sanhedrim  had  aerenty 
the  eualody  of  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  i?.— tii.  2).  memben  beaUea  the  preaiden^  in  imitatioa 
When  thia  eHf  and  naighbouifaood  foil  mto  of  the  eonneil  fumed  by  Ifoaaa,  and  of  whieh 
the  haiUto  of  die  Philiatinea  (z.  5>,  die  aik  he  waa  the  head.  The  membera  eonaiatad 
moat  hmy  been  eouTeyed  to  Gilgal;  for  dur-  of  higfa-prieata,  eldera,  and  lawyem  (Hatt 
ing  the«e  wan,  that  aeema  to  have  been  the  iSYi.57.  Mark  zri.  1.  Luke  zzii  6.  Aeto 
aeat  of  the  national  aanetuary  (z.  8;  zL  14  ▼.  21),  eompriaing  Phariaeea  and  Saddneaea 
15 ;  XT.  88).  After  the  dnger  waa  oter,  die  (zziiL  8;  ▼.  84).  In  addition,  were  t«o  or 
aik  rotomed,  and  waa  then  when  it  waa  three  aeentariea.  Learning  waa  the  aole 
taken  bj  Daivid  to  Zion  (1  Ohron.  ziiL  8).  qualilloation  for  admtaaion.  The  proaident, 
The  tabcmaele,  after  the  deadi  of  Eh,  in  Ham  ('  piinee'),  might  be,  and  generally 
Older,  probably,  to  be  nearer  the  aik  (2  Siam.  waa,  the  high-priaat,  provided  he  posaeaaed 
▼L),  want  to  the  prieatly  oity  of  Nob  (eomp.  the  requiaite  knowledge  (Matt  zzri.  8.  Aeta 
1  Sam.  ii.  28 ;  zhr.  8,  6;  zzi.  9;  zzU.  11) ;  ▼.  21,  27).  Under  him  waa  the  ▼ioepnai- 
and  when  that  waa  deetroyed  by  Saul,  it  went  dent,  oalled  Ab^Uth-din  {*  lather  of  the  houae 
to  Oibea  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  zzL  8.  1  Chron.  of  judgment').  The  Sanhedrim  ni  uigent 
zzi.  22),  iriiem  it  ia  found  under  David,  and  caaea  aaaembled  in  the  palace  of  the  bigh- 
evan  at  the  beginning  of  die  nign  of  Soto*  prieat  (Matthew  zztL  8),  bnt  erdinari^  met 
mon  (1  Kinga  iii.  4.  2  Chron.  i  8).  every  dayin  a  aeparate  ebamber  (gatiA)  on 
Aeeordanoe  ia  alao  found  between  detaila  die  wuth  aide  of  the  temple.  The  membera 
in  Samuel  and  the  Kinga.  Adon^ah,  the  aon  eat  in  a  aemieirele,  with  the  Naai  in  the 
oif  Haggid^  iB  in  both  the  fonrdi  of  David'a  middle,  and  die  Ab-beth-din  at  hia  right 
male  ohildren  (2  Sam.  iii.  8,  4.  1  Xinga  L  hand ;  at  eaeh  estramity  of  the  aemioarele 
Ift).  We  read  the  eame  in  both  reepeoting  eat  a  aeeietary.  Aeeordlng  to  Maimonidea, 
Joab,  Abiathar,  Zadok,  Nathan,  and  indeed  the  praaenee  of  all  die  memben  waa  necea* 
all  the  peraona  that  an  introduced.  The  eery  when  f^anre  qneadona  wen  at  iaaue; 
murder  of  Uriah  is  reproved  in  both  (zv.  5).  otherwiae,  thrae-  and-  twenty  memben  wen 
David'e  ezpedition  againat  Edom  ia  men-  auflcient  for  the  tranaaetion  of  buameaa. 


tionedin  the  aeoonnt  ngarding  the  Edomito  From  the  rabbina  we  leam  that  the  Sanbe- 

prinee  Hadad  (zL  14,fif . ;  oorap.  alao  2  Sam.  drim,  aa  the  hic^eat  eourt  in  the  land,  took 

viL  Iff.,  and  1  Kinga  viiL  15).  cogniaanoe  of  the  ehief  eroninal,  eivil,  and 

The  Booka  of  Samuel  an  diroughont  eha*  adminiatrative  aiEura— aneh  aa  eonoemed  a 


raeteriaed  by  aimplieity  of  tone  and  freehneaa  tribe,  a  folae  prophet,  a  high-priaat,  a  volun- 

of  repreaentadon,  betokening  an  early  age.  tary  war;  alao  tnaaon  and  blaaphemy.    By 

The  eompiler,  though  writing  in  a  d^^ene-  ita  decree  the  eeaaon  of  the  new  moon  waa 

mto  period,  underatood  and  felt  the  spirit  fized.    Ita  method  of  prooedun  waa  to  hear 

of  entiquity,  and,  aided  by  oontomporaneoua  the  aeouaed  (Matt  zzvi.  5a  Aeta  iv.  7,  mq, ; 

doeumenti,  gave  a  true  piotun  of  the  primi-  ▼.  27;  vi  18 ;  zzii  80;  zziii  80),  dian  to 

dve  timea  widi  idiieh  he  waa  concerned.  take  evidence  (Matt  zzvL  80.  Aeta  vi  18), 
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menu    Jenu  was  Imoght  before  this  court  J  S^^^A^^JS^Sr^ 

as  a  Cdse  prophet  (psendo-Messias,  eomp.  4.  BerrU  Onyx,  Jasper. 

John  xi.  47),  and  was  found  gnilty  of  bias- 

phemy  (ICatt  Mvi.  6ft).  Peter  had  to  plead  In  Apoe.  ir.  8.  the  common  Qreek  ta^ 

to  a  eham  of  employuig  hidden  powers  end  so  the  En^sh,  hss  Sardwt;  but  Tueh- 

(Aets  iv.  8,  atq.) ;  John,  of  misleadmg  the  endoif  oorreeUy  reads  Sardioa,  that  is,  dte 


people  (V.  a7) ;  Stephen,  of  blasphemy  (vL  oamelian,  which  Sardine,  could   U   sCand, 

18,  sM.) :  Panl,  of  teaching  fUse  doctrine,  mo^  •^  signify. 

or  hei«^  (mL  38).  SABDONYX,  made  up  of  two  wordfl»  Smr- 

The  Sanhedrim,  in  die  apostolic  age,  pos-  ^<m  <uad  Omyg,  a  precious  stone  (Apoe.  zxL 

sessed  Uko  power  of  apprehension  and  im-  20)  uniting  the  quaUties  of  the  two  just  men- 

prisonment  (▼.  21).     Its  jurisdicUon  ex-  tioned,  sad  thus  deriving  from  the  fcRrmer  a 

tended  beyond  Palestfaie  (ix.  2),  but  it  hsd  roddy  colour,  and  £rom  the  latter  a  whii* 

been  delved  by  the  Bomans  of  the  power  Om»  ot  the  mail,  with  the  fleah  tbzowinif  a 

of  life  and  death  (John  xriiL  81 ;  compare  tint  through  U;  onyx,  a  naU  of  the  hunaaa 

Joaeph.  Antiq.  xx.  9,  1).    The  stoning  of  fingers). 

Stephen  was  an  exeess  of  authority  ariaing  SAB£PTA,  or  ZABEPHATH  (H.  a  cr«. 

from  an  outboxst  of  f*«^*<— »  (Aets  tL  12  cibU),  a  small  town  in  Phoenicia,  between 

..^^  54\  Sidonand  Tyre,  three  hours  from  the  former 

Besides  the  former,  or  the  Ortat  Samhs^  ^d  from  six  to  seven  from  the  latter,  having 

dHsi,  the  rabbins  speak  also  ot  Letmr  San*  good  vine  sad  olive  gsrdens  (Luke  iv.  20. 

JMHau,  each  composed  of  twenty  dueemem-  1  Kings  xvu.  9,  isf.).    On  its  rains  stands 

bers,  which  sat  hi  each  Palestinian  town  the  modem  village  Saifand. 

having  mote  than  120  inhabitants.    In  Je-  SATAN  (H.).    See  D«vil,  Smpbitt. 

nisalem  there  were  two.    This  tribunal  had  SATISFACTION  (L.  Mtit,  <  enougli,'  and 

eognissnce  of  serious  ii^aries  done  to  lifo  faeio,  *1  make ')  is  the  giving  to  an  iiyaied 

and  limb.     Anodier  tribunal  consisted  of  or  offended  person  iriiat  will  repair  his  loss, 

three  persons  who  acted  as  arbitrators  in  and  so  make  him  satisfied  or  content.     The 

eivU  aflkirs.     Rsoh  par^  choee  one,  and  Engliah  term  represents  the  Hebrew  hapkar^ 

the  two  thus  i^pointed  chose  the  third.     Of  our  eoeer,  and  ii  rendered  *  atonement'  in 

these  two  tribunals  nothing  is  ssid  by  Jose-  Exodus  m,  10,  *  purge  away '  in  Pa.  Ixv.  S, 

phus,  who  mentions  a  trilmnal  consisting  of  *  pardon'  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  18,  '  forgive'  in 

seven  assessors,  which,  socordiDg  to  him,  Jer.  xviii.  28,  '  a  sum  of  money'  in  Exodas 

originated  with  Moses  (Antiq.  iv.  8,  U).  zxL  80,  *  a  ransom'  in  xxx.  12,  and  'satis- 

See  JuDOMBVT.  frietion'  in  Numb.  xxxv.  81,  82,  where  it  is 

8APPHIBE,  a  Hebrew  word  in  English  forbidden  to  take  any  ransom-money  or  oth^ 

letters,  denoting  the  precious  stone  so  called  fine  in  the  case  of  murder,  as  an  exemption 

(Exod.  xxviii  18),  with  which  the  vault  of  from  the  appointed  penalty  of  death.     The 

heaven  is  compared  (xxiv.  10).    See  Job  ftmdamentaj  idea  may  be  that  of  a  purchased 

zxviiL  6.  Cant  v.  14.   Ezek.  xxviii.  18.  Is.  pardon,  a  cover  or  remission  of  sin,  in  ▼irtne 

liv.  11.    Apoe  xzi.  19.      The  sapphire  is  of  some  payment  made.    See  Avosaif avr, 

sky-coloured,  transparent,  and  harder  than  Salvatiox. 

the  rnby.  8ATTB — a  monster  of  the  Pagan  mytho- 

SABAH  (H.  Iady)t  the  wifo  of  Abraham,  logy,  half  man,  half  goat— is  the  rendering 

See  the  article.  (Is.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  14)  of  the  Hebrew  soA- 

SABDIS,  now  SABT,  the  rich  cspital  of  gstr  (English  thaggff),  which  is  <Miee  (Lev. 

Lydia,  formerly  the  royal  residence  of  Cro-  xvii.  7)  translated  *  devils,'   but  generaUy 

BUS,  whom  Cyrus  overcame, lying  640  stadia  *  hairy'  (Oen.  xxvii.  11)  or  *  goat'  (Lev.  iv. 

from  Ephesus,  in  a  fruitfol  plain,  on  the  24).    Considered  as  an  unusual,  unsightly, 

river  Pactolus,  famous  for  producing  gold,  if  not  unearthly  animal,  the  takgemr  with  the 

Destroyed  by  an  earthquake  under  Tiberius,  Hebrews  was  probsbly  a  ereatnre  of  foar  and 

it  was  with  the  sid  of  the  emperor  restored,  fancy. 

Its  inhabitants  were  notorious  for  extrava-  SAOL  (H.  dmmded;  A.M.  4060,  A.C. 

ganoe  and  luxury.    The  present  Sari  is  a  1082,  Y.  1096),  the  first  king  of  Israel,  son 

poor,  small  village,  with  remains  of  ancient  of  Kish,  '  a  Be^jaminite,  a  mighty  man  of 

grandeur  (Apoe.  i.  11;  iiL  1—6).  power,'  was  tall  in  stature   and  comely  in 

SABD1U8,  a  camelian,  the  first  stone  in  person.    Being  sent  by  his  father  to  seek 

the  first  row  on  Aaron's  breastplate ;  a  flesh*  three  strayed  asses,  he  took  steps  for  mak- 

coloured  semi-transparent  stone,  prised  for  ing  inquiries  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  by 

its  hardness.    The  best  specimens  are  those  whom  he  was  well  received,  and  anointed  to 

without  veins  (Exod.  xxviiL  17 ;  xxxix.  10.  the  ofllce  of  king.     To  this  dignity  he  was 

Esek.  xxviii.  18.    Apoe.  iv.  8 ;  xL  20).    As  afterwards  solemnly  raised  by  the  joint  set 

the  oamelian  is  the  first  stone  on  the  breast-  of  Samuel,  who  represented  Jehovah,  the  aole 

plate,  we  here  set  down  the  names  of  the  King  of  Israel  and  of  the  people  at  large,  by 

rest,  ss  given  by  Wellbeloved :  whose  urgent  request  a  monarohy  was  set  on 


SAU  t 

toct  The  alMllon  wiB  oonflnnad  bj  (he  IDS. 
MM  whieb  Sanl  guned  om  Ibc  Ammoaiui. 
Fopulu  41  fall  ununption  of  ngal  powar  h*d 
baeii,  he,  ti  Uw  tticl  of  ifae  &»l  jeu  of  b'u 
nigci  jndfad  itptvdini  wuleei  ftam  ih« 
umr  ■  bodj-giURl  of  SOOO  man,  of  sham 
3000  DCra  aboat  himaalt,  and  1000  «a» 
nndar  the  eODnnaiidof  Jonaltaan.  Faaaaaaad 
of  tnititaiy  kbilidaa,  ha  gainad  Tietoriaa  OTar 
ihe  anemiaa  of  Iiraal,  whoaa  acttud  bordara, 
naiToaad  b;  neighbonring  idoliUra,  ha  did 
aomalhmg  lo  eitanii  (1  Svnnd  ix. — xr.)- 
Bnt  proaperttj  maUng  him  ■alf-eonfldint,  ba 
bacame  diaobediani  to  Ood  and  hii  repra- 
aantatiTe,  SamncL  In  partioalar,  nanrping 
Ihs  offlos  ot  the  Utter,  ha  lantiued  ia  pablta 
lo  o&er  bamt-DSeriiiga,  and  spared  (he  Tan- 
qaiahedAmalekitaa  (liii.  0—U;  i*.g— 13). 
In  pnniahment  for  theaa  miadeeda  he  fbr- 
fall»d  (he  arawn,  irtiieh,  Ihongh  ha  ralainad 
It  till  hia  death,  paaaed  oat  at  bla  hioilj  Into 
the  haad*  ot  Dttnd.  From  the  linie  whan 
the  latter  waa  prlvatelf  qipointed  to  the 
throne,  the  taTooc  of  Qod  abandoned  Saul, 
«bo  spared  no  UMaui  to  take  the  lite  of  bia 
hued  riral  and  Intended  anocaawir.  Mia 
atlempu  were  defeated,  and  would  haie  le- 
aned in  hii  own  deitmolion  but  for  the  diri- 
nitj  with  whioh,  aa  an  anointed  king,  ha  waa 
hedged  aniand.  Hia  unbridled  paasiona 
darkened  hia  mind,  bewildered  hia  jod^ 
ment,  and  brought  bia  ruin.  A  eriaia  ar- 
rired.  A  balila  with  the  FhilialiDaa  im- 
peoded.  The  monarch  aaw  but  too  mach 
OBoae  10  dread  the  iaaae.  He  looked  about 
tor  higher  aid  than  man'a.  Samuel  waa 
dead.  God  gare  no  answer  (o  hia  inquirlea. 
Therefore,  though  he  had  put  aw^  auC  ot 
the  land  '  thoae  that  hid  familiar  spiiita,'  he 
gaTe  ordere  for  one  BUcb  to  be  found.  Hia 
serranta  directed  hia  attention  to  the  witch 
of  Endor,  whom,  aooordinglj, 
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KDBaa  of  the  agitated  montreh,  MUMunoed 
hia  overthrow  in  the  enaning  battle.  The 
propfaecf  aided  iti  own  fulfllmeuL  Sanl 
fell,  and  with  him  tbrw  eons  (ixxi.).  Thna 
terminated  hia  reign,  whieh,  aeoording  to 
Acta  zia  31,  laited  far  fortj  jean.  Hia 
death  and  thai  of  Jonathan  were  bewailed  In 
a  beautiful  tiagj  b;  the  generos*  and  high- 
minded  JDaTid  (3  Sam.  L  IT,  uq.). 

Eodoiwu  a  town  Iflng  Bouth  ttom  Mount 
Tabor,  a  little  to  the  aouth-weat  of  Nain, 
which,  though  ia,Isaaohar,  belonged  lo  Ha- 
uaaaah  (Joah.  xrii.  11).  Bobinaon  ipeaka 
of  a  modern  TiUage  of  the  same  came  In 
thia  plaoe.  A  eaTe  la  ahown  in  wbicb  Iba 
deeeit  la  aaid  lo  hare  bean  pnwtlied  on 


SATIOUR  (L.  aalmu,  ■  a  . 
with  hJw,  'health')  atanda  foi  «  Hebrew 
term,  yaAag,  wfaieh  aigni&aa  '  to  delirar  onl 
of  the  handa  of  an  enem}  *  ( Jadg.  11. 16 ;  tL 
14),  and  derintifelr  'toreaoneftom  trovUe' 
or  difflcnltj  (Fa.  zxziT.  6,  T),  and  genanllj 
lo  'help'  (lii.  I).  The  tena  'SaTiaur'  ia 
applied  lo  an  ordinar;  person  rendering  aid 
(DeuL  iziL  37)  ;  a  nationil  deliTerer  (Jndg. 
lii.  S,  10);  lo  Jshoiah  (1  Samnel  liv.  8S. 
3Sam.  ixii,  8.  Pi.CTi.31.  Ii.  ilv.  10,31); 
and  ia  uaed  in  the  plural  in  Obad.  31. 

Tba  Jewiafa  oonoeplion  of  a  SiTionr  and 
ol  aalTKion  was  for  the  most  put  of  i  ma- 
terial natoTS  ;  jet  did  their  prophela  prepare 
thewajfor  a  more  ipirilual  range  of  thought, 
which  waa  full;  realiied  in  the  life,  teieh- 
ingi,  and  death  of  Jeaua,  in  connection 
with  wboM  religion  theae  tarmi  mual  ba 
taken  aocordantlj  with  iti  general  apirit, 
aimi,  and  tendenoiei.  The  Jewiah  idea  of 
a  mere  temporal  deliTerance  waa  through 
Christ  expanded  into  the  grand  conception 
of  the  bi^iest  apiritoal  and  nerer-andiDg 
felicity. 

Accordinglf,  aalvation,  whiab  in  il>  elrmo- 
logical  import  ia  rendered  'heallb'  (Acta 
ixTii.  31,  leiDue  f  },  and  in  its  follesl  looap- 


CoIb  npnaentliia  Apollo  irftli  the  Thle  of  BitIoiit. 

tatlon  denotes  that  itate  of  moral  beallh,  IT.  DeliTeranee  from  enemiea  (Luke  i.  OB; 

that  ia  aonndness,  rigour,  and  consequent  oomp.  68,  Tl),  jet  oonnected  wilh  spiritual 

happineu,  wbioh  ensues  from  the  absence  bleaaings,  aa  Ihe  remiasion  of  ains,  &c.  (77, 

of  eTil,and  the  aoUTe  and  bamionionawo]^-  m(.).    III.  Cbriiliin  iilTatioii  hi  ila  begin- 

ing  ot  lU  our  natural  powan, — ia  emplojed  ning,  that  ia,  aa  attend  and  iDoepled  (Luke 

to  aat  forth  rarious  stages  of  well-being:—  xix.  9.   AoU  ii.  Hi  xrL  SO,  31).     IV.  Sal- 

L  BeaoM,  aa  that  ot  Noah  (Hebrewa  xL  7).  Tatian  bj  Chriat,  InTolTtng  dallTeraiiaa  trcmi 
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die  povtr  of  till  end  datlfa,  togtiber  with 
die  foil  deYelopment  of  the  hunieii  Iftcultiee, 
befan  in  time  end  oompleted  in  eternitj: 
epeoiaUj,  the  reeUsation  of  the  promisee 
I^Ten  to  Abraham,  end  the  pore  ezpeeta* 
tione  rmieed  bj  Jndeism  (John  It.  23) ;  end 
feaeraUj,  Ihe  eompreheneiTe  end  endnring 
food  Tooflheefed  of  Ood  thioogh  hie  8on 
(Bom.  L  10;  s.  1.  2  Corinth.  L  tL;  viL  la 
1  Pet  L  0, 10;  iL  2,  where  Tieohendinf  and 
othere,  afler  '  grow  therebj/  edd  the  woide 
'  imto  eelvation.'  HeneeJesveieemphatieelly 
eeUed  '  the  8«vio«r/  beeaaee  he  wee  to  eaire 
ftom  ein  (Halt  i.  21 ;  eomp.  Lake  iL  21) ; 
aheotntely  (Aeti  t.  81 ;  xiii.  28.  Fhfl.  iu. 
20)  aleo  <  our  Saviomr'  (1  Tim.  L  1),  <  the 
Savionr  of  the  body/  that  ie  the  ehnreh 
(Ephee.  t.  28),  *the  Seviour  of  die  worid' 
(John  iT.  i2.  1  John  iv.  U).  The  tenn 
•  Bafiov*  ie  in  the  New  Teetameni  applied 
alM>toQod(Lnkeii7.  lTim.iL8;iT.10). 

BCEPTfiX  (O.  A^rm,  ham  tktpto^  *1 
lean  npeo')  lepieeente  a  Hehnw  word,  lAe* 
wt — ptofaeUy  the  original  tenn — for  the 
meening  of  whleh  Ffirst  gives  *to  prop,'  'to 
etreng&en;'  and  whiehietianslated*iod'  (Ex. 
uL2a  Lot.  zzTii.  82),  '  tribe '  (Oen.  zliz. 
10),  *pen '  (a  rod,  or  reed,  being  need  for 
writing,  Jndg.  ▼.  14), '  etaff '  (2  Sam.  niii 
21),  as  well  as  'secptie'  (Oeneaie  sliz.  10. 
Eiek.  six.  14). 

InPe.iLQ,Uieeeiddkaldie  kii«  shonld 
break  hie  enemies  wiUi '  a  sod  of  iron/— the 
aeeptre,  in  remote  andqntty  a  wooden  sta^ 
in  length  no4  mneh  leee  tlian  die  height  of 
a  men,  studded  with  gold  nail%  ee  may  be 
aeen  in  the  bends  of  the  Peraisn  monarehs 
on  the  senlptorea  of  Pereepoli^  Jnstin 
(iliii.  8)  sejs  that  at  die  time  of  the  rape 
of  the  Bebinee,  kings,  as  sn  ensign  of  dig* 
nity,  bore,  instead  <tf  a  diadem,  a  long  etaff, 
which  the  Oreeks  nsmed  a  seeptre.  Henee 
it  is  seen  how  in  Hosser  kings  employ  their 
seeptres  to  infliet  punishment  (II.  iL  196). 
The  eeeptre,  cod»  oz  etaif,  need  originally  as 
a  means  of  eoerdon  and  an  engine  of  power, 
and  dien  borne  as  a  token  of  digni^  (eo  the 
Indian  dub  and  die  mnnioipel  maee),  eame 
to  be  an  emblem  of  royalty  (Gen.  zliz.  10). 
Henee  in  Pe.  zIt.  0,  a  '  right  sceptre '  eigni- 
dee  a  just  role ;  and  the  passage  in  iL  9, 
denotee  that  the  enenues  of  Israel  should  be 
orerthrown  and  destroyed.  Comp.  Nnmben 
sdT.  17. 

SCHISM  (L.  ichidn,  '1  serer  or  rend') 
stsnds  in  1  Cor.  xiL  20,  for  a  Greek  term, 
fcftifina,  whiob  is  correctly  rendered  *rent' 
Mattix.ie.  MarkiL21),a]so'diTiBion'(John 
▼ii.48;  ix.ie;  X.19.  lCor.L10;xL18),and, 
as  for  instance  in  the  eaee  of  the  Corinthian 
ehnreh,  denoting  not  merely  diversity  of  opi- 
nioiit  but  party  feeling,  a  fiMtious  and  con> 
tendons  spirit.  Schism  may  in  some  oases 
be  necemary,  and  become  an  imperative 
dnty.  Jesus,  idiose  religion  wae  a  achism 
ftom  Jndaimt  prodneed  eohiam  or  division 


among  his  heaiefs,  thus  exempUffiiig  Us 
own  statement,  that  he  eame  to  eead  set 
peeoe,  but  a  sword  (Matt.  z.  84). 

SCHOOL  (G.  tdwU,  ^Itufonf  hence  a 
plaoe  where  leisure  time  wae  qf»ent,  a  eeliooi), 
a  Greek  woid  in  Engliah  lettefs,  oeeors  enee, 
in  Aete  ziz.  0,  when  we  leem  that  Paal 
the  sehool  of  en  Epheaian,  by  name 
nna,  as  a  plaoe  tat  instruedng,  we  mi 
pose  chisfly  Gentilee,  ss  Jews  wen  tangiil 
in  die  eynegogue  (8).  In  esilier  end  bettet 
periods,  every  house  among  the  leraeliice 
wae  a  echool  (Dent.  iv.  9>  Then,  eo  fbr  ea 
the  range  of  instraetion  went,  edneatlon  erae 
perfset.  The  only  true  and  natural  edoea- 
tion  is  home  edoeaden.  If  every  maaier  of 
a  fimily  ought  to  be  his  own  piieet,  every 
modier  first,  end  then,  with  advancing  years, 
every  father,  ehould  be  the  educator  in  Chrje- 
tien  femiUes.  Nor  ever  will  edueation  taiklj 
aeeun  ite  purpoeee  till  this  Hebiww  beeonee 
a  universal  ouetom.  Vieerione  edneatioo, 
like  ell  viearkms  things^  ensures  disappoint- 
ment 

It  is  ftom  die  Greeks  that  we  have  derivad 
the  custom  which  makes  the  echool  snper> 
eede  die  nurseiy.  ¥^hen  intelleetaal  inatme- 
tion  came  to  be  identified  with  ednoadon, 
eeboole  became  neeeeseiy  end  prerelenL 
They  cen  be  euperseded  only  by  two 
I.  just  conceptions  ai  the  nature  of  cdu< 
tion;  and  IL  wdl-edoeatad  parents, 
eially  weu^edneated  mothers. 

SCOBPION,  aeerpie  katUntHtuit  an  in- 
mat  of  warm  eUmee,  someiHiat  reeembling  a 
lobeter.  It  gives  a  wound  with  the  extre- 
mity of  its  long  tail,  which  darts  poison  into 
the  ii^ured  pot.  Sometimee  the  injnry  is 
slight,  sometimes  deelfa  ensuee  within  four- 
end-twenty  hoars.  The  enimel  hides  in 
wsrm  spots,  fissures  of  wslls,  te.,  dinging 
to  the  place  with  great  tenacity  (Deuter.  viiL 
10 ;  comp.  Exekiel  iL  8.  Luke  x.  12.  Apoe. 
ix.  8).  The  name,  if  not  given  to  a  aeourge 
of  terrible  power,  was  employed  ee  an  image 
of  very  severe  punishment  (1  Kings  xiL  11). 

Boohart  hM  adduced  evidence  to  ehow 
that  in  Syria  there  are  scorpions,  those  of 
the  white  epeciee,  which  in  ehape  and  aixe 
reeemble  an  egg ;  thus  illustrating  the  wwda 
of  our  Lord  found  in  Luke  xL  12. 

SCBEECHOWL  ie  the  rendering  of  a 
word,  Ud$gth,  which  occurs  only  once  (Is. 
xxxiv.  14),  and  for  which  the  margin  given 
<night-moiistor,'  taking  the  word  to  be  de- 
rived firom  Uel,  *  night.'  The  word  is  ren- 
dered by  Noyes  *  spectre.'  Like  <  eatyr,'  the 
Mtth  seems  to  be  a  febulous  bird,  believed 
to  have  haunted  ruins. 

SCfilBE  (L.  m!nb0,  'I  write'),  *  writer/  in 
a  word  found  in  the  eariy  periods  off  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews,  whom  it  thus  proves  to 
have  been  a  literaiy  pec^le  long  before  let- 
tere  were  euldvated  in  the  Weet  Even  in 
Egypt  we  find  among  the  laraditea  a  pub- 
Uely  recognised  daea  of  men,  whose  ftm^ 
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dons  tN  in  our  trftaslition  ooneeitod  under  thf  law  erased  oofdM  of  it  to  be  nqnind, 
tha  Ttgue  deuominatioQ 'offlfoert' (fiiod.  ▼•  which  were  tpnad  abitrnd  in  funilies  (1 
0)i  bol  whose  name,  tesfttftertm,  from  an  Ara-  Maocab.  i.  60,  67)  ;  the  transcription  of 
bie  word  meaning  *  to  traoei'  *  to  write,*  is,  which  oopies,  and  the  adaptation  of  new 
in  the  opinion  of  Miohaelis,  of  the  same  ideas  and  usages  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
import  as  '  seribe,'  and  whose  office,  accord*  gaye  rise  to  a  separate  profeasioin  or  class  of 
ing  to  him,  consisted  partly  in  ibrming  and  men,  who  seem  to  have  kept  public  schools, 
keeping  genealogical  registers.  Hsnee  they  or  given  lectures,  and  so  were  a  kind  of 
seem  to  hare  been  a  kind  of  annalists.  The  theologico«jaridical  college,  whose  deteimi- 
high  position  they  held,  and  the  respect  ma«  nations  formed  the  great  book  of  Jewidi  tra- 
niJbstod  towards  them,  eridenee  the  impor*  ditions,  and  are  embodied  in  tlie  collection 
tance  thatwas  attached  to  literatwe  and  lite*  termed  the  Talmnd.  What  had  before  been 
rary  skill.  In  this  respeet,  even  'England  wisdom,  ere  long  sank  to  learning;  inspira- 
in  the  nineteenth  oentnry '  may  take  a  lesaoA  tion  was  sneoeeded  by  ingenoity  and  skUl; 
ftom  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  Egypt  ws  religion  became  a  profession ;  spontaneons- 
4nd  these  scribes  at  the  head  ot  an  enslaved  ness  departed  firom  Hebrew  Uteratore,  which 
natloa,  and  so  have  an  assurance  thai  tha  was  degraded  into  forced  efforts  of  the  inteU 
Israelijtos,  though  slaves,  wete  not  ignorant  Isot,  aibeted  piety,  oventrained  mwals,  and 
but  had  among  them  soholarswho^  in  Pales-  play  upon  words.  Yet  is  it  in  due,  the  pe- 
tine,  had  studied  in  no  unworthy  sohooL  lo  riod  of  the  decline  and  deci^  of  the  Hebrew 
later  periods,  we  meet  with  the  same  officers  mind,  that  some  critics  have  placed  the  pro- 
side  by  side  with  the  judges  (Dent  xvi.  16),  duetian  or  the  completion  of  tfie  great  mas- 
the  elders  (Joshua  viii.  88),  the  head  of  the  teipiecea  of  Biblical  literature ! 
nation  (i.  10).  In  3  Ohronides  ziz.  1 1,  the  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  tiuree 
Ifivites  are  identifled  with  the  scribes;  and  weeds  bearing  on  this  topic,  namely,  gram- 
in  xzvi.  11,  the  name  is  borne  by  one  in  the  siateiii,  writer;  namiku,  lawyer;  end  nssiodt- 
possession  of  high  military  command.  Their  datkabt,  teacher  of  the  law;  of  which  the  two 
assoeiation  with  Ukc  ruling  powers  of  the  Isst,  widi  the  exceptioii  of  ICatt.  zzii  86,  are 
nation  sanctions  the  idea  that  Ukey  were  found  only  in  Luke  and  Paul;  Luke  has  also 
learned  assessors,  by  whose  conneel  Uie  im-  the  former.  The  namee  indicate  a  learned 
poet  of  tiie  laws  was  (MfleisUy  dedsrsd,  snd  dsss  which  may  have  exercised  fonctions 
the  eoDeeutive  and  administrative  ftmetiona  more  or  less  fsiying  ttom  each  othev ;  Uiose 
habitnally  directed.  With  a  yet  wider  exercise  variations,  if  they  sxistod,  can  scsreely  be 
of  their  skill,  the  idketertai  distributed  smong  now  discovered,  and  in  general  tiie  words 
the  tribes  (Dent  i.  16)  and  towns  (xvL  18),  indicate  the  same  high  officer,  whose  bnsi- 
were  the  national  genealogiste  and  heralds  neee  ley  in  tfie  guardianahip  and  expoeition 
(iz.  6—0.  Joahna  i.  10 ;  iii.  d),  and,  being  of  the  law  of  Moees,  considered  ss  the  eonrce 
i^pointed  by  election,  eppear  to  liSive  formed  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  rigbte  and  oMi- 
a  part  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  gations.  This  law  had  now  veceiiwd  great 
At  a  later  period  another  name,  mphmtf  additiona  ikem  purely  human  sourees.  Ite 
flrom  a  root  signiijring  'to  nnmhsr '  (Lev.  xv.  literal  obeervanee  was  strictly  required.  An 
18),  wss  uasd  to  deneodnate  '  the  seribe^'  allegorieal  method  of  ezpoeitwn  had  gained 
whoee  cAee  does  not  appear  to  have  under-  prevalence.  Philoeophyhad  defiled  ite  pure 
gone  any  esssntial  change.  So  eariy  aa  Judg»  atresms.  The  office  of  the  scribee  snd  Isw- 
▼.  14,  we  read  in  poetry  oi  '  llioss  that  han-  ysrs  kgr  in  theorising  on  the  subject^  >PI^ 
die  the  pen  of  the  writer '— ssid  in  relation  to  ing  Ihe  requiremente  of  tfie  law  thus  eidsrged 
a  muster  of  teoops^  In  Oavid'a  court,  onaof  to  praotieal  questions,  and  reconciling  new 
his  officers  of  state  bora  the  nsme  of  seribe^  ideas  and  new  usages  with  an  sppeanaee 


or  secietary  (d  8am.  viii.  17).    Two  penona  of  foiftftihiees  to  the  old  Mosaic  eonatitn- 

ti^oymg  thie  digni^  under  Solsnoa  ant  tion  (Luke  iL  46,  $$f.).    Wfaier  has  divided 

mentioMd  in  1  Kings  iv.  8,  and  many  pasN  their  fonetions  into  tfcaes  eiasses^-I.  a  part 

sages  combine  to  ehow  that  the  office  eon-  of  them  belonged  to  tfie  Sanhedrim,  foim- 

tinned  down  to  the  time  of  the  exile.    AJtw  ing,  witii  tfio  ehief •priests,  the>  giest  national 

that  event,  the  law  roee  in  the  uaHona]  mind  council ;  II.  others  kept  pubtte  eehools  er  eol- 

into  an  importance  which  it  had  never  bo*  legee,  for  the  inetruotten  pestteularly  of  the 

fore  posses8e«^  and  aeeordingly  we  ilnd  the  young  who  wished  to  become  rabhto;  in.  a 

term  *  scribe '  given  to  Sara  ss  a  Utie  ot  third  portion  scted  as  tesehers  in  a  movs 

honour  (Eira  viL  11,  19).    The  word  nov  private  way,  being  a  kind  of  chamber-eoun- 

was  equivalent  to  our  '  teamed  in  the  law.'  eil,  prepared  to  expound  the  law  and  solve 

Always  high,  the  office  of  seribe  or  lawyes  knotty  pointe  when  consulted  by  individusls. 

became  higher  still,  since  it  wss  needftil  foe  These  lesmed  doetets  (Luke  v.  17)  are  in 

the  re-eonetitntion  of  the  state  that  the  laws  the  Evangeliste  frequently  found  in  union 

of  lioses  should  be  translated,  or  at  leest  with  the  Biarisees  (Matt  y.  90;  zU.  88)  as 

expounded,  in  the  Ghsldee  tongue,  egad  sp-  the  legal  repressntstives  of  Judstem.    They 

plied  to  the  new  relations  of  ths  nation  (Nen.  had  members  in  the  philoeopidcal  sect  to 

viii.  a,  leg.)     This  attention  and  vegaid  to  which  we  have  just  referred    (xxii.  86), 
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probdUy  in  gnstMr  nnmben  than  in  the        'W«  ■haUendesToiirto  ahow.in  the  brief- 

rival  sduMil  of  the  SaddnoMt  (Aets  jouii.  Mt  poMible  manner,  what  it  is  tluU  nntisfies 

0).    At  might  be  expected  firom  their  ofllce  as.    It  aeems  enough  to  ns,  thvn,  m  vespeet 

and  preralent  tone  of  opiniona,  thej  stood  to  the  Gospels,  if  their  ftothentieitj  be  estn- 

bj  the  side  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  whose  bliahed  (and  thia  we  regard  aa  heTingr  been 

aims  they  soogfat  to  farther  (Matthew  urii  most  trinmphsntly  done).    The  lldeli^  of 

41) ;  whenoe  they,  together  with  the  Phari-  their  namti<ms  in  the  main  ia   Bhown  by 

aeea  and  ehiel-priests,  fbrmed  the  Sanhe-  their  general  harmony,  while  mny  efaaxge  of 

drim,  or  Jewidi  parliament  (Lnke  xziL  66.  eoUnsion  is  clearly  ahnt  ont  by  die  nnmre 

Aets  zxiii  9).     United  one  with  another  and  oharaeter  of  their  oeeasioDal  alight  dia- 

for  the  suppression  of  new  opinions,  these  erepaneies.    All  that  was  reqniaite  in  regard 

three  chief  powers  did  their  utmost  to  en-  to  oar  Lord's  discoorses,  was  the  aeearing 

snare  and  destroy  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ;  the  of  generally  correct  reports ;  and  in  ooiuiee- 

scribes  watched  him  in  order  to  find  a  groond  tion  with  this,  a  faithftil  record  oi  the  mira- 

for  a  capital  charge  (Lake  Ti.  7) ;  openly  des  he  performed  in  atteatatloD  of  hie  Mea- 

blamed  his  aayings,  deeds,  and  diaracter  aiahship,  and  of  those  eventa  of  hia  lifc 

(Mattfiew  isL  8.  Lake  ▼.  80;  xr.  2) ;  endea-  which  bore  a  relation  to  his  misskui,  end  to 

▼oand  by  '  conningly-deTised '  qaestionsy  the  ▼icarioos  character  he  saatained.     We 

soBietimes  based  on  pecnliar  relations  of  the  do  not  see  what  la  gained  by  maintaunhig 

day,  to  enanare  him  in  his  speeefa  (Matthew  a  strictly  veibal  inapiration  of  any  portioii 

XMU.  86.  Lake  xL  08;  zz.  21),  or  to  inToIte  of  Seriptnre ;  bat,  aa  applied  to  the  goapal 

him  in  diAeolty  (Matt.  xiL  88).    Defeated  nairatiTes,  this  theory  mast  expose  ua  to  the 

in  these  shameltal  aims,  they  were  enraged,  most  formidable  difflealties.     The  eTange- 

and  conspired  to  compass  his  death  (Lake  lists  being  simply  and  strictly  narrators,  and, 

XX.  19).    In  regard  to  their  pablic  position,  with  a  very  alight  exception,  in  the  case  of 

they  are  repreaented  by  Jeans  himself  as  an  John,  not  indulging  at  all  in  reflectiona  or 

iTstablishftd  legal  anthority  (Matt  xxiii.  2),  comments  on  irtiat  they  narrate,  all  that  waa 

obeenring  the  traditions  of  the  elders  (xv.  reqaisite  to  gire  their  narratiTes  the  whole 

2),  exercising,  with  the  priests,  a  kind  of  of  the  value  they  could  possibly  poaaeaa  vaa 

poUce  in  the  temple  and  synagogues  (Lnke  honesty,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  oTenta 

XX.  1.   Aets  tL  12),  and  requiring  from  the  which  they  record,  and  a  general  gnidanee 

people  high  consideration  (Lnke  xx.  46).  as  to  what  they  should  record  and  what  cnnit. 

They  an  found  in  Oalilee,  and  may  hare  A  little  reflection  may  satisfy  any  one  diat 

been  spread  over  the  Ibee  of  the  countiy  the  gospel  nazTatives  have  a  greater  hiatori- 

(?.  17).    See  Book,  Law,  PniLoaoPHT.  eal  value,  carry  a  greater  force  of  evidenea 

To  this  class  of  persons  belonged  Oama-  of  their  being  faithful  records,  than   they 

liel  (Acts  V.  84).    In  Jose|diUs  (Antiq.  xvii.  could  have  done  had  they  borne  a  more  eom- 

6,  2)  appear  two  others  who  an  spoken  of  plete  harmony  on  the  one  band,  or  a  greater 

as  expounders  of  the  national  laws,  and  mho  diversity  on  the  other.     Had  the  evaageliata 

were  at  the  head  of  learned  schools.    Evi*  recorded  each  the  same  events  and  diseoorBca, 

deuce  of  the  existence  of  these  scribes  is  and  no  other,  with  a  verbal  agreement,  three 

found  in  the  Talmud.    In  the  outer  court  of  them  at  least  would  have  been  open  to  the 

of  the  temple  were  several  chambers,  which  charge,  if  not  of  dishonest  coUasion,  at  the 

were   used  by  them  as  lecture-rooms ;   in  least  of  the  most  servile  and  indolent  eopy- 

one  of  which  Jesos,  when  twelve  years  old,  ing.    On  the  other  hand,  had  each  only  re- 

commanded  attentionbyhis  questions  (Luke  corded    events   and    discourses   altogether 

ii.  40,  My.).      These   doctors,  when  they  different  lh>m  those  recorded  by  any  of  the 

taught,  sat  on  an  elevated  platform,  beneath  others,  there  could  have  been  no  mutnal 

which  the  scholars  also  sat  (Acts  niiL  8).  corroboration  in  the  facta  of  the  different 

The  instmclion  waa  given,  not  in  systematic  narrations,  snd,  indeed,  nothing  more  a^w 

lectores,  but  in  qoestion  and  answer,  and  in  the  merest  nominal  anitj  in  the  anbjeet  of 

??^^'  ^  ***•  leameraand  by-standers  them.    In  regard  to  the  Epiatles,  the  moof 

S!L^  i!S?  ?  ^l  q[tte»tions,  is  evident  of  their  being  genume  and  apostolic  fnvol  vea 

j^.w JL^^^J^'  ^*  ****'^'^  «'  »^«  ^  **  ^^^  ^  inference  of  their  general  in- 

I^^^^.^a]^'^  ^'^'^^^^''''^'^  spiration.    For  to  the  apoattea  Chriat  com- 

^i  li  ^J^^A^""^"  ^'  •^^  ^<  »'*^  ^«  prodamation^Sr  the  goapel,  and 

^tS^:r;^?t5^'"r'.'^™^*  aietaaching.totho«.who,eceiv2du:if*i;e 

SSurL  of'iS^'JL  *^?  ®?  cohesion,  and  a  observance  of  all  things  whatsoever  he  had 

teiSTnalioT^^'  *^  ^  ^-'^  -"^  '^^  commanded.  To  quali^them  iSJ^a  w«  tSi 

SCRIPTUBES  rL.  **«a«  c  t       -  .x     «  ?***  ®'  the  Holy  Ghost  vouchsafed  •  to  teach 

Boox  and  Biata  •  m^ZT-       ^^^)'  See  them  all  things,  and  to  bring  aU  things  to  their 

there  (see  also  Imi  Jj^^^^  "**  ^**'"  remembranoe,  whatsoever   Chnat   had   said 

aet  forth,  we  quote  th«  frJf '  ?*^«^a»«>»)  onto  diem/  And  we  may  remark  in  paaainft 

remarks  fh>m  'TheBriLh  n    '"^^J"'^**"*'"*  that  this  extraordinsfy  endowment  wa«c5«3v 

for  August  1846,  pp  Qs  S^^^^^^^^  Beview'  limited  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  per- 

•    *  •  tonal  teaching  of  Christ,  for  it  eocdd  ^y 
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Im  to  loeb  tb«t  Om  pronlM  «m  ptrOiimit  it  wuhed  iha  whuiU  VBitem  ihon  of  PaUt- 

of  having  thMe  thfoga  brongfat  U>  their  »•  tin*,  which  is  thai  placed  ia  oannMdoii  wlb 

■wmfrranM  which  he  hkd  apokaD.     The  an-  EnrDpe  and  (he  northam  aborsa  of  AfTiea, 

IhoriQ  of  Ihe  Epielles  thna  depend*  on  Ihe  and  nipplied  with  an  oallel  to  every  part 

e*ideDce  ol  the  aulbentici^  of  Ihoae  recoida  ot  Ihe  globe.     The  ooatt  en  Ihe  nardi  from 

which  contain  the  promiae  of  the  eitroordl-  Tyre  to  Aete  is  rookr  and  sleep  in  the  BODlh 

nu7  endowment  and  qoalification  in  qoes-  IsTel,  and  sandy.     Oood  haiboon  ue  nie. 

tion,  Dombined  with   Ihe  eTideoce  ot  Ihe  The  Lerantine  hi,  of  a  deep  bine  ooIodt,  ia 

genninenesB  of  Ihoaa  dooamente  as  the  pro-  ssldom  withoat  a  iwelL     Ths  wind  ia  gene- 

duclions  of  ■poBtolio  men.    Id  regard  lo  the  rally  either  tioaUesome  or  asleep.     Long 

narratiie  called  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  the  oalnu  or  changing  gnatj  breeies  preraiL 

teadei  who  ia  oapable  of  apprecialing  lbs  The  Dead  or  8^1  aea  ia  tha  oaUbrated  and 

beanly    and    fbnw    of    nndMJgned    eoinoi-  myMeriont  lake  which  oeenpies  what  was  for- 

denoea,  cumot  fkil  ot  being  eDnDk  wilh  Ihe  neity  the  tale  Of  Slddim  (Oeneai*  liv.  8), 

numerons  instanoe*  of  ihaaa  between  thai  on  Ihe  sonOi-tastem  bonndsi;  of  Palestine 

epitome  at  ^oslolic  history  and  Ihs  vsiions  {Nmnb.  zxiIt,  H,  13). 

epistles,  so  admirably  ednoed  b;  Dr.  Paley,  The  bad  of  Ihe  Dead  sea  is  only  a  portion 

or  of  acknowledging  how  pontftally  Ihey  of  Ihe  Ohor,  oi  gnal  TsUey  of  (ha  Jordan, 

eontiibata  to  eslabliab  ths  genuineness  of  whioh  does  not,  aa  BnrekhardI  states,  open 

both.    In  addition  lo  the  onmnlaliTe  oha-  eonsiderably  at  Ihs  northern  extremity  of  Ihe 

Taotai  of  ihe  evidence  for  the  divinity  of  lake,  bnt  lelains  its  naual  breadth.    Aronnd 

Ihe  Soriptnrea   derived  from  the  fnlfilmeni  Jericholhsmoimtainsderelireonbolh  sides, 

ot  propheoj,  it  ia  an  imprsssive  fact,  that  solhat  thsvaUeyallhitpointis  notlesalhan 

their  advocates  have  been  able  to  confront  eleven  ot  twelve  miles  wide,  bnt  they  again 

•very  new  attack  with  proof  appioptiale  to  ^pioaoh  each  other  before  they  enclose  Ihe 

meet  and  repel  it;  bo  that  the  poailion  of  aea.     The  eastern  matutaiii*  appear  to  ran 

Ihs  SeriplareB,  as  Ood's  revelation  to  man,  in  nearly  a  strsight  coarse  along  the  whole 

haa  been  Btrenglhened  by  every  new  asssnlt.'  Isngth  of  Ihe  sea.    From  the  western  monn- 

8CUBV?,  a  diBcasc  ot  Ihe  skin,  repreeents  taina,  Baa  el-Feihkah  and  die  adiaMnt  eliffe 

(Lev.  xii.  SOj  uii.  22.   Deiiter.  xxviii,  ST)  prqjectobllqnely  towards  ths  north-east,  near 

the  Hebrew  ganiii   (L.  uabin,  E.  (cursji},  the  northern  end  of  the  sea,  giving  lo  Ihe 

which  may  be  Ihe  same  as  the  Bjriaegar60,  shore  in  that  part  Ihe  same  diiection,  and 

denoting  a  speciea  ot  leprosy.  eontracting  Ihe  breadth  both  of  the  sea  and 

S£A  (T.)  ia  the  EngUah  lepresenlative  of  vatlej.    At  Ihe  Bontbent  end,  a  like  oontrae- 

a  Hebrew  word,  yobw,  which  aignifies,  and  tion  is  occasioned  by  U^r  Usdimi.   Between 

is  oonstrued, '  waters'  (Oen.  L  10) ;  thus  ds-  cl-Feshkah  and  Usdom  the  western  clifib  mn 

noting  any  large  collection  of  water,  whether  in  a  tolerably  dinwl  oonrse,  abontaonth-wesl. 

inland  or  nol,  also  Ihs  Nile  and  the  £d-  On  the  eaalam  shore  of  the  aea,  near  its 

phralea,  and  Ihe  biaien  lavatory  (2  Kings  sonthem   end,  is    a  remBrkabte   peninanla, 

nv.  ID).      The  term  aea  was  apeeially  need  having  immedialely  under  its  nordiem  Bide 

of  Ihe  Hediterranean  or  'great  sea'  (Josbna  the  Wady  Eeraft,  on  which  Zoar  is  fonnd  in 

ix.  1),  called  from  its  position  '  Ihe  West'  the  mapa.     The  penlntnla  has  a  long  hom 

(Oen.  ili.  B),  ibe  lake  Merom  (Joehaa  xL  eitenduig   towarda    Ihe    north,    terming   a 

h),  the  lake  of  Galilee  (Nnmbers  xixiv.  11.  conaideralda  bay;  and  a  mnch  shorter  one, 

Joah.  lii.  S.  Idalt.  xiv.  29),  and  ths  lake  stretching  in  a  aoalh  -  westerly  direction, 
forms  a  mnoh  larger  bay.  It  ia  nnited  lo 
Ihe  main  land  by  a  broad  iaihmna.  From 
Ihe  Wady  Kerak  a  neverJailing  atream  is- 
snes  on  the  isthmns,  and  enters  Ihe  bay  on 

j:~V  ' j  its  northern  side,  fertilising  here  a  tract  ot 

^^2,'  level  ground  which  i*  scattsrei)  over  with 
Ihiekele  of  seaeia  and  other  trees,  among 
which  is  the  oaher.    Fanhetnorth  ar 


rij^rm^        rieka  and  a  cane-brake,  or  jongle. 
-J'^         ihicke 


1  Ihe  hare  and  the  peitridge 
ot  Ihe  desert.  Portions  of  it  are  cleared  and 
-~^  cnltiTated.  In  Ibe  very  heart  of  it  ia  the  vil- 
*~^''  lage  of  the  Ohawarineh,  who  cnllivale  this 
braoL  Thsir  abods  baa  much  Ihe  appesr- 
anee  ot  a  village  in  India  or  ths  islands  of 
dis  Sontb  Seal.  Tobaseo  ia  here  prooored 
by  Ihe  people  of  Kerak. 

The  middle  part  of  the  peninsula  oonsisM 

Asphallites,  the  Salt  or  Dead  saa  (Nomben     ^  a  steep  white  ridge,  mnnlng  like  a  apiaa 

nxlv.  II.  Dent-iiilT.    Josh.  iii.  IS).  down  the  centre.    This  ridge  presents  slesp 

By  the  easlam  waves  of  the  Heditarransan     slicing  sides,  seamed  and  fnmnred  inu  deep 
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holtowt  bf  On  itiaw,  and  liimlmihiy  t  th>  ahan^  ■!  ftom  9000  Id  8000  iM<  flbov»  A» 

•ammU  in  shaip  trimgntor  pointa»  ■tinitiiif  vstar.    Tk«  walcr  hM  •  aligiillj 

ap  like  lows  of  tento  raofBd  one  ekofe  ano-  liiie»  end  is  not  entirety  tranepu«m» 

ther.    The  whole  ie  biokeii  efaelk  end  elete^  JeeUoeeBtlifoiigliila|»peorMif  e^e 

and  nnpiodiietife.    Ai  Ibe  ImI  of  tiie  high  oIL  It  io  moot  intapaely  and  inittloanMy 

groand  ie  a  margin  of  aaad»  a  pert  of  wkdah  end  leavea  behind  a  naaeeona  bitter 

ia  enenieted  wilh  eaU  that  ie  hot  hidf  dried  like  Glenbet'a  eahe.    The  water  is 

and  ooneolidated,  efpeerii^  lihe  iee  in  the  in^y  bnojant    'Two  ef  na,'  amfn  B(Dt»i 

eommeneement  of  a  thaw.    Lnmpa  of  nitM  (ii«  dlS), '  bathed  in  the  een ;  and  alOia^gh 

and  line  snlphar  aie  aleo  tend.  I  eonid  never  swim  beAiK^  either  Ib  ftenii 

The  body  of  the  momitaiae  ahmg  <be  or  aelt  water,  yet  here  I  eotOd  eit,  stao^  lie^ 

ahona  of  the  leko  ia  Uaealone.     Irbyand  orewim  in  thewai»,widMwt  difliewItT;.    Tbo 

Mangles  mentioa  flngmente  of  red  and  giey  ahote  in  diis  pert  ehelv«d  down  wmy  gimda- 

gnmite  ;   giey«  red,  end   blaok   poephyiy.  ally,  eo  that  wo  waded  onl  eight  or  torn  rod* 

There  is  a  blaek  ahittii^  atoae  Ibwnd  at  the  brfbre  the  water  reaebed  owr  ehowldetm,    Thw 

northern  extremis  of  the  eea»whaohpartfally  bettom  wes  here  Strang,  but  withoeit 

ignites  in  the  flre^  end  emite  a  faitnrainoas  shme.  Aftereomingowt,IperBeiTe^ 

emeU.    It  ie  need  in  Jcniealem  for  the  m*.  of  tlieseltenMtonlhebody,efwhieliflo 

nnfiMtareof  lesaiisi  and  other  little  ertielee*  speek.    Then  wee  a  eii^  priekiny 

Balphorieioand in raiioos petti;  TheArabs  tion,  eepeelelly  where  the  efcin   had 

And  it  in  aafleient  qwantitiee  to  make  ftom  ehafbd,  and  a  eort  of  greasy  IbeUng;  nn 

it  their  own  gunpowder.  Lnmpe  of  nitre  aoad  oil,  npon  the  eUn,  which  lested  for 

pomiee-etone  ve  also  ftmnd.    All  there  sir-  hoaiB»  The  badi  pwwed  f  riiffilinglj  n  niieh 

nnmefanees  twtiiy  to  the  Toleanie  natore  of  ing  after  the  heat  end  harden  of  tibe  day. 

the  whole  wgian;  end  this  is  oonfiraied  by  There  wee  mneh  drift-wood  elong  tire  ahore^ 

the  warn  iMinleins  of  Aia-Jiddy  end  el-  brongfatdown  into  the  eea,doQhtleBa9lWMB  the 

Feahkeh  on  the  weet,  end  the  hoi  enlphnr  wadye  in  the  a^eoent  mountains.'     *  In  the 

springs   of  the  aasimt  Oalliihfte  on    the  evening,  the  beeine  of  the  fall  moon  lay  npon 

eaetem  eoest  the  eea  below  ne,  difltasing  a  glow*  of  light 

Meer  the  soatbeni  extmri^of  the  sea  the  over  the  derkneeeof  death'  (314).    Tbe  eio- 

water  ie  ehallow,  and  a  foid  ie  eaid  to  exiet  qoent  enthor  of  *Eothen '  aleo  « bathed  in 

aoroM  the  bey  whieh  the  water  there  fbrme.  the  Dead  eea.    The  ground  eorrevod  b^  dm 

Here  Bobineon  bathed,  end  fimnd  tlte  water  water  sloped  eo  gradnally,  tfiat  I  wna  act 

ao  ahaUow,  dmt  thoai^  he  waded  oat  eomo  only  obliged  to  « eneak  in,'  bat   to   walk 

twen^  rode,  it   reeehed  little  men  than  tfaroogh  the  water  neeily  a  qaarter  of  a  aila 

half  way  to  the  knaeb    What,  however,  is  before  I  oonld  get  ovt  of  my  depth.     When 

most  spiking  on  the  aoathen  ehore,  ie  a  at  laet  I  wae  ehle  to  attempt  a  dive,  the  salts 

htfgemoontainQf  aoUdroeh-eelt.   The  ridge  held  tat  selatian  made  my  eyee  ammt  eo 

Tarieelkom  100  to  100  feet  in  height   Laigo  Aarpiy,  ttiat  the  pain  whieh  I  thas  suJbied^ 

masses,  broken  off  ihm  above,  lie  Ukeroeka  aeeeding  to  the  makneee  oeeaeioned  by  want 

elong  the  shore.    The  very  path  is  made  of  of  food,  made  me  giddy  and  faint  for  aome 

aalt     Thia  is  the  eharaeter  of  the  plaoo  momenti,  bnt  I  eoon  grew  betteri     I  knew^ 

throogh  the  whole  length  of  the  moantal»—  beforehend  the  impoeeibility  of  einking  in 

a  dittanee  of  iive  geogrephieal  ndles.  this  booyant  water,  bat  I  was  sar|»ised  to 

The  ehore  at  the  end  of  the  leke,  wkuh  is  And  that  I  eonld  not  ewim  at  my  aooaetomed 

termed  the  Qhor,  psesente  a  large  traet  ef  paee ;  my  legs  end  feet  were  lifted  eo  high 

low  naked  data,  in  eome  parts  a  mere  eelt>  and  dry  oat  of  the  lake,  Uiat  my  atroke  wae 

marsh,  which  extsnde  op  for  nverel  milee,  baiBed,  and  I  found  myself  kicking  against 

over  which  the  eea  rieee  end  eovere  it  wlien  the  thin  air,  inetoad  of  the  donee  tloid  upon 

ftdL    Near  the  middle  of  the  Qhor  comes  whidi  I  wae  swimming.    The  water  ie  per- 

down  the  Wady  d^cib,  between  predpitoos  feotly  bright  and  dear,  ite  taste  deteetahle. 

diflk,  which  is  the  vaet  drain  of  the  northern  After  finishing  my  attampta  at  swinuning 

psrt  of  Arabah,  and  must  bring  down  a  very  and  diving,  I  took  some  time  in  legainina 

laigeTolomeofwatorB.  the  shore;  and  before  I  began  to  draea.  I 

At  Ain-Jiddy  (Engedi)  the  breadth  of  the  found  thet  the  son  had  ibeadi  e^anovated 

sea  ia  about  nine  geographical  miles.    Ite  the  water  which  ehint  to  mo,  and  t^  mv 

length  ia^oatthirty.ninogeographioel  miles,  skin  was  thickly  eneruated  wlA  otfuhma  i 

XiM  length  sppeeas  to  vary  not  lem  then  two  magnesia'  (194).     The  anno  w^teAn 

or  three  miles  mdiffnent  ysem  or  acaeona  speaks  of  hie  lypreaDh  W  tha  lafce^*-!l 

sf  the  year,  according  as  the  watra  extends  went  on,  snd  oeme  naar  to  Oumo  wai^  «f 

ttp  ijwra  or  1cm  upon  the  flate  areond  the  Death;  they  stretched  deeply ^the^th- 

■^LiAc  h^SbT^f  x.^^^**y  ^^  *•**-  " '"  '^'y  ••  ^«  «y«  ^^^  fouow,  blank 

fwSftit^W^  WU.  piled  10^ 

A^^uumo^^J^M,^^^?^^^  n^«^weMedi^m  her  tomb  forever  the 

tue  emmamru  ihuubhuis  lying  i^,^  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^  dsmnsd  Oomoffxah.   There  was  so 
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lly  that  hammed  in  the  forbidden  air,  bat  Jordao,  swollen  by  ttie  nine,  eometimee  ear- 
JDStead,  a  deep  stillness;  no  grass  grew  from  ries  down  fish  into  the  Dead  sea,  they  die 
the  earth,  no  weed  peered  throagh  the  void  immediately,  and  float  in  the  sloggiah  waters, 
sand,  ba^  in  mockery  of  all  life,  there  were  The  eminent  naturalist  Sehnbert  gives  a  si- 
trees  borne  down  by  Jordan  in  some  ancient  milar  testimony :  '  Fish  do  not  live  in  this 
flood,  and  these,  grotesquely  planted  upon  very  salt  sea;  the  fMlattoma  which  we  found 
the  forlorn  shore,  spread  out  their  grim  on  the  shore,  ••  well  as  the  small  dead  fishes, 
skeleton  arms,  all  scorched  and  charred  to  of  which  we  saw  and  picked  up  several 
blackness  by  the  heats  of  the  long  silent  thrown  out  by  the  waves  on  the  strand,  are 
years/  brought  down  by  the  Jordan,  or  accompany 

The  buoyancy  of  the  water  is  occasioned  the  stream  of  their  own  accord ;  but  they 

by  its  great  specific  gravity,  arising  from  the  soon  pay  with  their  lives  fur  tlds  love  of 

heavy  solution  of  various  salts  contained  in  wandering.' 

it,  chiefly  those  of  magnesia  and  soda.  The  Asphaltum  is  said  by  the  Arabs  to  flow 
weight  and  proportions  of  this  solution,  and  down  the  face  of  a  precipice  on  the  eastern 
of  course  the  specific  gravity,  would  seem  to  shore  until  a  large  mass  is  collected,  when, 
vary  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  sea  from  its  weight  or  some  shock,  it  breaks 
and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  A  por-  off  and  falls  into  the  sea.  More  trustworthy 
tion  of  water  taken  from  near  the  mouth  of  is  their  statement  that  it  makes  its  appear- 
the  Jordan  might  be  expected  to  be  at  all  anoe  in  lar^  quantities  after  an  earthquake, 
times  less  strongly  saturated  than  anoUier  After  the  earthquake  of  1887,  a  large  mass 
fh>m  the  vicinity  of  Ain-Jiddy ;  and  during  of  bitumen, '  like  an  island,'  was  discovered 
the  winter  season,  when  the  sea  is  filled  by  floating  on  the  sea,  and  was  driven  aground 
the  rains,  and  its  level  raised  several  feet,  its  not  far  to  the  north  of  Usdum.  The  natives 
waters  are  naturally  more  dilated  than  in  out  it  up  with  axes  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
autumn,  after  having  been  for  months  sub-  shore.  It  was  caried  off  by  camel -loads, 
jected  to  the  process  of  evaporation  under  a  and  sold  to  the  value  of  several  thousand 
burning  son.  These  considerations  may  in  dollars.  This  fact  may  illustrate  the  account 
part  account  for  the  different  results  which  of  Josephus,  that  '  the  sea  in  many  places 
have  been  obtained  by  chemical  analysis,  sends  up  black  masses  of  asphaltum  which 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  sea,  ao-  float  on  the  surface,  having  the  form  and 
cording  to  four  estimates,  is  1209,  distilled  size  of  headless  oxen.' 
water  being  taken  at  1000.  By  the  same  The  phenomena  around  the  Dead  sea  pre- 
calculations we  learn  that  of  every  100  parts,  sent  a  naked,  solitary  desert.  It  lies  in  its  deep 
about  76  are  water,  and  24  salts.  caldron  surrounded  by  lofty  cliffs  of  naked 

The  vast  quantities  of  raip  brought  down  limestone  rock,  and  exposed  for  seven  or 
fh>m  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  mountain  eight  months  in  each  year  to  the  unclouded 
sides  of  the  sea,  raise  the  waters  of  the  lake  beams  of  a  burning  sun.  Nothing,  there- 
very  much,  and  to  heights  which  vary  with  fore,  but  sterUity  and  death -like  solitude 
the  degree  of  rain  that  fiJls  season  after  can  be  looked  for  on  its  shores,  and  nothing 
season.  The  basin  becoming  thus  more  or  else  is  found,  except  in  tliose  parts  where 
less  fiill,  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  the  there  are  fountains  or  streams  of  fresh  wa- 
conrse  of  years.  When  the  rainy  season  is  ter.  Such  is  the  case  at  Ain-Jiddy,  in  the 
at  an  end,  the  evaporation  is  sufficiently  pow-  Ohor  near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  sea, 
erfril  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  influx,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  to  say 
The  level  is  accordingly  reduced.  nothing  of  the  Jordan  and  the  fountains 

The  strong  evaporation  from  the.  lake  around  Jericho  on  the  north.     In  these 

causes  it  to  deposit  its  salts,  particularly  in  places  there  is  abundant  vegetation.     At 

summer,  on  vsrious  parts  of  the  shore,  from  Ain-Jiddy  a  most  luxuriant  growth  is  found, 

which  the  Arabs  obtam  their  chief  supply  for  Here,  too,  are  birds  in  great  numbers,  which, 

their  famUies  and  flocks.  Irby  and  Mangles  contrary  to  the  common  notion,  may  be  seen 

found  Arabs,  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus  to  fly  over  the  sea  frequently.    There  are 

of  the  peninsula,  peeling  off  a  solid  surface  three  or  four  fountains  along  the  western 

of  salt  several  inches  in  thickness,  and  load-  shore,  of  which  Ain-Jiddy  is  the  chief.    The 

ing  it  on  asses.  coasts  of  the  sea  have  been  inhabited  from 

According  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity  time  immemorial;  and  if  this  is  now  less  the 

and  of  most  modem  travellers,  there  exists  case  than  formerly,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought 

within  these  waters  no  living  thing — ^no  trace,  rather  in  the  altered  circumstances  and  rela- 

indeed,  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.    Bobiu-  tions  of  social  life  than  in  the  natare  of  the 

son  confirms  the   truth  of  this  testimony,  country  or  the  sea. 

Shells  have  been  seen  on  the  shore,  which        The  stories  so  long  current  of  the  pesti- 

may  have  come  fh>m  the  Jordan,  or  were  ferons  nature  of  the  Dead  sea  and  its  waters 

those  of  land  animiJs.   Seetzen  made  a  care-  are  little  else  than  fable.    Bobinsou  vras  for 

fill  search,  but  found  no  marine  shells,  nor  five  days  in  the  vicinity  of  its  shores,  and 

could  he  discover  any  sea-plauts  on  which  nowhere  perceived  either  noisome  smell  or 

fish  live.    Jerome  remarks,  that  when  the  noxious  vapour  arising  from   its   bosom. 
Vol  II.  a  F 
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Nor  eonld  he  leazn  that  the  Anbs  htd  seen  fortress,  first  baOt  by  Joosdiaii  MseealMras, 
or  heard  of  soj  such  sppeannce.  There  and  sftenrsrd  rendered  impregnable  by  Heroii 
most  be  immense  evaporation  from  the  sea,  the  Great,  as  a  plaee  of  reftige  for  hfmwrlf 
In  consequence  of  its  low  position  and  the  (Joseph.  Jewish  War,  rii  8,  3).  This  was 
▼iotenee  of  the  summer  heats,  and  this  can-  one  of  the  flew  places  which  h^d  oat  in  die 
not  bat  occasionally  alfeet  the  clearness  of  Boman  invasion,  alter  the  eomitiy  at  laife 
the  atmosphere.  Irby  and  Mangles  state,  had  been  sabdned.  Here  oecoiied  the  last 
*  As  soon  as  we  eame  to  the  pass  whieh  com-  horrible  set  of  the  great  Jewish  tragedy, 
msnds  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  Dead  The  whole  garrison,  at  the  persiusioii  of 
sea,  we  oonld  observe  the  effeet  of  the  ev»-  their  leader,  Eleaxar,  devoted  tiiemaelvefl  lo 
poration  arising  from  it,  in  broad  transparent  self-destmetion,  and  chose  oat  ten  men  to 
colomns  of  vapour,  not  unlike  water-spouts  massacre  the  rest  This  was  done ;  and  900 
in  appearance,  but  very  much  larger.'  But  persons,  including  women  snd  ehUdren,  pe- 
die  character  of  this  evaporation  cannot  well  rished.  Two  females  and  five  boys  only 
be  diiferent  fh>m  that  of  any  other  lake  in  esei^»ed  (Joseph.  viiL  0, 1). 
similar  eireumstanees.  The  Egyptian  heat  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  0iis  sea 
of  the  climate,  whieh  is  found  throughout  has  existed  only  since  the  destraction  of 
the  whole  Obor,  is  in  Itself  unhealthy,  and,  Sodom  and  Oomorrah  (Oen.  xiv.  S,  10,  atq.; 
in  conneeti(«  with  the  manhes,  give  rise  in  xviii.  20,  stq, ;  xiz.).  The  favourite  hypo- 
summer  to  fluent  intermittent  feven ;  so  thesis  of  late  yean  has  been,  that  the  Jordan 
tfiat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ohor,  including  before  that  time  flowed  throng  the  iriiole 
the  people  of  Jericho,  are  a  feeble  and  sickly  length  of  the  Arabah  to  the  gulf  of  Akabah, 
race.  But  this  has  no  necessary  eonnectiou  leaving  the  present  bed  of  the  Dead  sea  a 
with  the  Ded  sea,  as  such ;  and  the  same  fertile  plain.  But  this  could  not  have  been 
phenomena  might  exist  in  at  least  an  equal  the  case ;  at  least  not  within  the  times  to 
degree,  were  the  wsten  of  the  lake  ftesh  and  which  history  reaches  back.  The  vallej  of 
limpid,  or  even  wen  then  here  no  lake  at  the  Jordan  is  a  fissure  which  extends  fhim 
alL  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  Red  sea  without  in- 
Bobinson  has  given  the  following  account  termption.  Instead  of  the  Jordan  pursning 
of  an  eariy  morning's  view  of  the  Dead  sea  its  course  southwards  to  the  gulf,  the  waten 
(May  11) : — ^^  We  rose  with  the  dawn,  awak*  of  the  Arabah  and  those  of  the  high  western 
ened  by  the  voice  of  the  Khatib,  who,  as  desert  far  south  of  Akabah,  flow  northwards 
priest  of  his  tribe,  was  chanting  his  prayen  into  the  Dead  sea.  Every  cireumstanee 
in  a  monotonous  tone  by  the  fountain.  As  goes  to  show  that  a  lake  must  have  existed 
we  looked  down  upon  the  sea,  the  sun  in  this  place  long  before  the  catastrophe  of 
rose  in  glofy,  diflhsing  a  hue  of  gold  upon  Sodom.  The  great  depression  of  the  whole 
the  waten,  now  agitated  by  a  strong  ripple  broad  Jordan  valley  and  of  the  northern 
fh>m  the  influence  of  an  eastern  breeze.  We  part  of  the  Anbah,  the  direction  of  its  late- 
eould  perceive  the  dense  evapontion  rising  ral  valleys,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  high 
and  filling  the  whole  chasm  of  the  lake,  and  western  desert  towards  the  noith,  all  combine 
spreading  itself  as  a  thin  haze  above  the  to  prove  that  the  configuration  of  diis  region, 
tops  of  the  mountains.  We  were  slso  not  in  its  main  features,  is  coeval  widi  the  prs- 
less  surprised  thsn  delighted  to  hear  in  the  sent  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  eutfa, 
midst  of  the  solitude  and  grandeur  of  these  in  general,  and  not  the  eifeot  of  any  local 
desolations,  the  morning  song  of  innume-  catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period.  It 
rable  birds.  The  trees,  and  rooks,  and  air  seems  also  to  be  a  necessary  oonchxsioo, 
around,  wen  fiill  of  the  carols  of  the  lark,  that  the  sea  anciently  covered  a  less  extent 
the  cbeerfU  whistle  of  the  quail,  the  call  of  of  surface  than  at  present  The  cities  whieh 
the  partridge,  and  the  warbling  of  many  other  were  destroyed  must  have  been  situated  on 
feathered  choristere;  while  birds  of  prey  were  the  south  of  the  lake  as  it  then  existed ;  for 
soaring  and  screaming  in  front  of  die  cliflb.  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  to  Sodom, 
A  ripple  on  the  sea  created  a  gende  surge  on  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  shore  below,  the  sound  of  which,  as  it  the  present  sea,  probably  in  the  mouth  of 
rose  upon  the  ear,  was  exceedingly  grateftd  Wady  Kerak,  as  it  opens  upon  the  isthmus 
in  this  vast  solitude.  Lovely  the  scene  is  of  the  peninsula.  The  fertile  plain,  there- 
not,  yet  magnificendy  wild,  and  in  the  high-  iortf  which  Lot  ehose  fbr  himself  where 
est  degree  stem  and  impressive.  Shattered  Sodom  was  situated,  and  which  was  well 
mountains  and  the  deep  chasms  of  the  rent  watered,  lay  also  south  of  the  lake,  *  as  thou 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  Ood,  oomest  unto  Zoar'  (Oen.  xiii.  10 — 12). 
and  of  his  vengeance  upon  the  guilty  inha-  Even  to  the  present  day,  more  living  streams 
bitants  of  the  plain.'  Robinson  here  Saw  flow  into  the  Ghor  ('die  plain  of  Jordan') 
and  surveyed  with  a  telescope  a  ruin,  situ-  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  from,  wadys  of 
ated  towards  the  south,  on  a  pyramidal  cliif  the  eastern  mountains,  than  are  to  be  found 
rising  precipitously  from  the  sea.  This  so  near  together  in  idl  Palestine;  and  the 
plaee,  whieh  the  Arabs  call  Sebbeb,  he  eon-  tract,  thou^  now  mosdy  desert,  is  still  better 
siden  to  be  Masada,  an  ancient  and  renowned  watered  through  these  streams  and  by  nn- 
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merouf  fonnUiiui,  than  any  other  district 
throoghoat  tha  whole  oountiy.  In  the  same 
plain  were  '  slime-pita,'  that  is  to  say,  wells 
of  hitnmen  or  aaphaltam ;  the  Hebrew  word 
being  the  aame  as  that  used  in  desoribing 
the  building  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  which 
we  know  were  cemented  with  bitomen  (Oen. 
ziT«  10;  xi.  8).  These  pits  or  fountains 
appesr  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent. 
The  ralley  in  which  they  were  situated  is 
indeed  caUed  Siddim ;  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  a^iacent  to  the  salt  sea,  and  it  eon- 
tained  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gkn.  zIt.  3, 
8, 10—12).  The  streams  that  anciently  wa- 
tered the  plain  remain  to  attest  the  accuracy 
of  the  sacred  historian;  but  the  pits  of 
aspbaltnm  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Did 
they  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  Uie  plain  ? 

The  configuration  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  Dead  sea  is  remarinable — a  long  and 
singular  peninsula  connected  with  the  east- 
em  shore  by  a  broad  low  neck;  a  bay  ex* 
tending  up  ftirther  south,  in  many  parts  very 
shallow;  and  low  flat  shores  beyond,  over 
which  the  lake,  when  swoln  by  the  rains  of 
winter,  sets  np  for  sereral  miles.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  sea  resembles 
the  winding  estuary  of  a  large  river  when 
the  tide  is  out  and  the  shoals  are  left  dry. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  sndden  appearance 
of  masses  of  asphaltnm  floating  on  the  sea, 
which  seem  to  present  themselTcs  now  only 
rarely  and  immediately  after  earthquakes. 
The  character  of  the  shores,  the  long  moun- 
tain of  fossil  salt,  and  the  mineral  produc- 
tions, have  also  been  described. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts, — ^namely,  the 
necessaiy  existence  of  a  lake  beibre  the 
catastrophe  of  Sodom ;  the  well- watered  plain 
towards  the  south,  in  which  were  Sodom 
and  Oomorrah,  and  not  far  off  the  eouroes 
of  bitomen ;  as  also  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  part  of  the  Dead  sea,  where  only  as- 
phaltnm at  the  present  day  makes  its  appear- 
ance—the hypothesis  seems  feasible  that 
the  fertile  plain  is  now  in  part  occupied  by 
the  southern  bay,  or  that  portion  of  the  sea 
lying  south  of  the  peninsula;  and  that  by 
some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature, 
connected  with  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  the  cities,  either  the  surface  of  this  plain 
was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
was  heaved  np,  so  as  to  canse  the  waters  to 
overflow  and  cover  permanently  a  larger 
tract  than  before.  In  either  case,  it  would 
follow  that  the  sourees  of  bitumen  would  be 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  might  be  expected 
occasionally  to  rise  and  float  on  the  snifsce 
of  this  heavy  water.  The  country  is  sub|ect 
to  earthquakes,  and  exhibits  traces  of  tre- 
quent  volcanic  action.  It  would  have  been 
no  uncommon  effect  of  either  of  these  canses 
to  heave  up  the  bottom  of  4ie  ancient  lake, 
and  thus  produce  the  phenomena  in  question. 
Perhaps  both  caoses  were  at  work ;  for  vol- 


canic action  and  earthquakes  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  accompanying  electric  dis- 
charges usually  cause  lightiiings  to  play  and 
thunders  to  rolL  In  ina  way  we  have  all 
the  phenomena  which  the  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  narrative  can  demand.  Further, 
if  we  suppose  that  before  this  catastrophe 
the  bitumen  had  become  accumulated  around 
the  sources  and  formed  strata,  spreading  for 
some  distance  upon  the  plain;  that  &ese 
strata  in  some  parts  extended  under  the 
soil  and  approached  the  vicinity  of  the  cities ; 
then  the  kindling  of  such  a  mass  of  com- 
bustible materials  through  volcanic  action 
or  by  lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause  a 
conflagration  sufilcient  to  destroy  the  cities 
and  the  surface  of  the  plain,  so  that  'the 
smoke  of  the  country  would  go  up  as  the 
■moke  of  a  furnace,'  and  the  sea  rushing  in, 
would  convert  the  region  into  a  tract  of 
waters.  The  supposed  accumulation  of  bi- 
tumen has  a  parallel  in  the  lake  of  bimmen 
found  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  which  is  an 
extensive  plain  of  mineral  pitch,  with  fre- 
quent crevices  and  chasms  fflled  with  water. 
The  subsequent  barrenness  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  plain  is  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  masses  of  fossil  salt  which  per- 
haps were  brought  to  light  only  at  the  same 
time.  The  romark  of  the  distinguished  na- 
turalist, Leopold  von  Buch,  has  hero  consi- 
derable force:— < The  fertility  of  the  soil 
depends  sometimes  upon  slight  accidents. 
It  is  not  probable  that  bitumen  would  be 
adapted  to  augment  it  But  it  is  veiy  possi- 
ble that  earthquakes  may  have  brou|^t  out 
a  larger  mass  of  fossil  salt;  which  being 
carried  by  the  waters  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  would  sufllce  to  take  away  its  produc- 
tive power.  Lot  would  hardly  have  been  so 
struck  with  the  fossil  salt,  as  to  suppose  his 
wifo  was  changed  into  salt,  had  then  been 
any  knowledge  of  its  existence  between  the 
layers  of  the  mountain  beforo  this  romark- 
able  catastrophe'  (Bobinson,  ii.  608). 

After  all  that  has  been  done  for  exploring 
the  Dead  sea,  and  explaining  on  a  scientific 
as  well  as  historical  basis  the  facts  which 
stand  on  record  in  connection  with  it,  our 
knowledge  is  only  partial,  and  our  opinions 
must  be  held  with  diffidence.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  competent  geologist  will 
ero  long  make  this  part  of  Sie  world  the 
subject  of  personal  and  diligent  investigation. 
But  the  difficulties  which  still  nmain  aro 
not  inconsiderable. 

That  so  litde  is  known  of  the  Dead  sea 
arises  from  the  danger  which  attends  its 
exploration.  In  1835,  Gostigan,  an  Irish 
traveller,  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  made  ip 
an  open  boat  in  the  middle  of  July.  He  ha^ 
contrived  to  have  a  small  boat  carried  ove^ 
on  camels  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  and  thence  followed  the 
Jordan  down  to  the  Dead  scil  Hero  he 
launched  forth  alone,  with  a  Maltese  servant) 
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vpmi  thcM  waters,  and  roeeeedcd  2o  icseh-  of  Hm  Ofeek  dkraws*  wiiieh  is  altotnBslaied 

in^  their  ■oatheni  extnuutj;  but  by  some  'time'  (Matt.  iL  7).    It  mofeoirer  leiammi 

tnigmanagement  tfaej  vers  left  Ibir  two  or  (John  t.  M)  the  GreA  here  (E.  *hon*), 

three  days  without  fraah  water,  exposed  to  whieh  Is  rendered  '  Immit'  (MatL  viii.  IS), 

the  fierce  rays  of  a  eloodleas  sun,  and  com-  also  '  time '  (Lake  i.  lO).     Another  Onek 

pelled  to  row  hard  to  get  baek  to  the  north-  term  for  *  season*   (Mnrfc  xii.  2)  is 

em  end.    After  readung  the  shore,  tiiey  lay  whieh  strictly  signifies  oeession 

for  n  whole  day,  too  wei^  to  move,  and  try-  nity  (Acts  zzir.  25»  eonvenient 

iii^  to  regain  strength  by  laving  each  other  eomp.  '  opportmiity '  in  Oslsi.  vi  10).   la 

with  the  heavy  waters  of  the  lake.   At  length  Acts  xiv.  17,  iriiere  oeenrs  the  phrase  *  frail- 

the  servant  made  shift  to  eraiH  op  to  Jericho,  ftil  seasons,'  dke  wotd  is  employed  in  a  kbm 

where  Costigan  had  left  his  horse,  which  snalogons  to  diat  in  whieh  we  speak  of  *Af 

wns  immediately  sent  him,  with  a  sapply  of  foor  seasons  of  the  jemrJ 

rnter.     He  was  hrongfat  to  the  village,  and  Two  chief  seasons  or  divisions  of  tisM^ 


the  next  morning  dispatched  a  messenger    namely,  sommer  and  winter,  filled  op  iht 
for  medical  aid.     It  was  too  late.     The  sof-     year  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  17.    Zeeh.  xiv.  8^, 


ferer  was  eonveyed  to  Jenisalem  and  died.         from  the  prevailing  tempermtnre,  are  in  Oes. 
SEAT*,  or  SIGNET,  the,  was  used  at  a     viiL  22,  described  under  the  terms 'eoMiorf 


▼erj  esriy  age  (Oen.  zzzviiL  18),  having  heat.'    Comp.  zzxL  40.    Jeremiah  zzxri  30l 

certain  characters  cat  in  intaglw  into  the  Winter  comprised  the  hslf  of  November,  the 

stone  or  other  sabstanee  (Ezod.  zzviii  11,  iHiole  of  December,  and  the  half  of  Janaaij. 

21,  80 ;  xndx.  0,  14,  30),  which  were  im-  In  November  began  the  former  rain,  sbieh 


pressed    as   sn   attestation   on   docaments  laated  from  thirty  to  forty  days  (Joel  ii  23). 

(1  Kings  zzL  8).    Letters  wers  sealed  also  In  Deoember,  or  other  winter  raonihs^  saov 

for   the  sake   of  secarity ;  whence   a  book  and  ice  were  seen.     Snow  in  the  East  geae 

with  seven  seals  (Bev.  v.  1,  2)  is  one  con-  rsllywas  something^rare  and  wondeifDl  (Jol 

talning  important  secrets.    As  impressing  a  xzxvii  6  ;  zxzvilL  22),  whence  it  was  oa« 

seal  on  a  docoment  gave  it  aanction  and  am<mg    cfod's  instrnments    Ibr    panishiBg 

anthority,   so  oar  Lord  represents  himself  gnilty  men.     The  elfect  of  die  cold  sessoa 

(John  vL  27)  as  being  sealed  by  hia  hea-  on  man  and  beast  is  natnralJy  greater  tbai 

Tenly  Father.  with  as,  tsking  from  the  former  his  aetint|fi 

The  angel  in  Bev.  vii.  2,  had  *  the  seal  of  and  driving  the  latter  to  their  hiding-plseei 

e  living  Ood.'    The  wearing  of  a  aignet  is  (zzxviL  7—10).  lee  also  was  a  striking  pJbe- 


the  livmg  Ood.'    xne  wesnng  of  a  aignet  is  (zzxviL  7—10).  lee  also  was  a  striking  pJbe- 

a  token  of  high  offloe  and  distinction  (Oen.  nomenon  (zjcxviii.  30).    Daring  the  cold  8Si- 

xii.   42.     Esth.  viii.  2).    In   Aristophanes  aon,  the  north  wind  nrerailed  (zzxvnL  9). 

CKnighfs,  947),  the  removal  of  a  ring  ia  November  (Jer.  zxzvl  22)  and  Deeember 

equivalent  to  deposition  from  office,  and  the  (Ena  z.  9)  brooght  bad  vrealfaer,  reqnirinf 

giving  it  to  another  betokens  his  appoint-  fire  m  the  hooaes,  and  making  lif^  oot  of 

ment    Ulustrative  of  the  same  fiset  is  oar  doors  onpleaaant,  if  not  dangeroos.    Eitn 

title  *Lord  Privy  Seal,'  given  to  a  high  in  Febraary  and  Mareh  die  weafiier  is  oftrn 

•t^-^iBcer.        „    .      ,,                  ^  sow  and  rainy.     Shortfy  sftwr  the  sowing  of 

In  2  Tim.  II.  19,  'se^   seems  ased,  aa  U  fiie  com,  began  the  latter  and  mora  copioai 

is  sometimes  with  as  (*  his  hand  and  seal ')  tahi  (Job  zzzviL  0 ;  xxix.  28).  which  emck- 

for  the  impression  or  insoiption  on  the  ened  the  seed.     It  received  ^e  name  of  late 

seal.     Beference  has  been  held  to  be  spe-  fkom  being  Iste  in  the  year  'Jer.  v.  24).   It 

eiaUy  made  to  the  eastern  of  patting  on  Uated  to  die  middle  of  April^  the  ear-month, 

stones  Uid  at  the  toondationa  of  edifices.  Both  rains  weie  promis^  and  were  titled 

the  name  of  the  bailder  and  the  destmation  to  give  the  aid  needfinl  to  vegetation  (DeaL 

of  the  baOding.              ^      .^. ,  xl  14;  eomp.  1  Kinss  xviiL  ft).    Bains  in 

SEAM  (T.  comp, ««•).  JWUhoat  aeam,'  grass  harve.'^t  m^^^ZdL  i^^ 

oT,toumUte^or^fie^^^^itB  ^ere,   like   Palestiflrh«r  predominated 

eoat  of  oar  Lord  for  which  the  Boman  sol-  (Pe.  haiL  6    nI!^S- Js;  o\    I««*Bi«nvM 

diers  cast  lots.     According  to  the  description  fiiToaSlt  f..^!^  ™^)' J!^!^' ^r 

given  by   Josephus   (Anti,.  iit  7.  4)f  tS  U;;r:StS.%^.S!?.i::!?^^ 


and  so  woven  as  to  be  or  one  piece,  with  en  •i^-.-^T^t'. "?"?"  "«  sprang,  ue  umw  •»  — - 

^r^   for  the  neck;   also  part^   JS^ew  S^«f*««-birda  (Cant.  u.  12).     Sommer,  or 

S^'^ds  were  to  coie  out'^^on  h^J  ^XSL^'''^'^^  *«y^'-  ^!*o?^ 

Sown  with  what  care  uid  skill  this  gmient  w^!2S^"i"^*  ""  ^*«"  <^'-  '^  '  "^ 

-M  sometimes  msde.    In  India,  sh^  and  t!*2^      ^  **?*  m-gsthering  of  the  fruits  m 

tonics  have  been  woven  of  one  piece;  and  dowj.*^???^  ***•*  l^r^on  of  the  yesr 

5^  fa,  1676,  had  a  seamless  coat  i;oven  h2^  "5^?^   *^*  ."^^   employed   human 

fnSi^is  directions.  ^^    This  period  waa  to  the  Hebrews,  •» 

SEASON  U  in  Acts  xix.  22,  the  reuderinff  in  ^^^^  People,  very  fanportant;  and 

^  "*  eonseqaence,  within  Its  eoorae  lay  their 
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•hief  featirals.    Its  eommeooement  was  dis-  ir.  11;  oomp.  ziii  24.   Hos.  xiii.  15.  Job  i. 

tingoished  by  the  Passover,  its  tennination  10),  which  saddenly  laid  waste  all  before  it 

l>7  the  feast  of  Tabemaoles.    The  other  and  (Ps.  IviiL  10.   Job  zxrii.  20—28) ;  being  a 

shorter  season  of  the  year,  winter,  was  a  time  whirlwind  (Ps.  Ixxyii.  18.    Hos.  Tiii.  7 — 9) 

free  alike  from,  labour,  prodaction,  and  re*  accompanied  by  destmctive  heat  (Ps.  xL  6), 

joicing.  blasting  the  ears  of  com  (Gen.  xll.  6,  28), 

Summer  begins  with  the  hanrest  after  and  wi&ering  trees  (Job  xt.  80.  2Kingsxix. 

Passover  (Is.  xvi.  9).    In  Northern  Pales-  26).    It  now  bears  the  name  of  Samoom. 

tine,  vegetation  was  later  by  nearly  a  month  Its  character  is  mnch  affected  by  hUls.    In 

than  in  the  soath.    In  the  north  of  Pales-  the  desert  it  blows  two  feet  above  the  earth. 

tine,  Olin  in  May  found  the  nights  veiycool;  Its  approach  is  made  known  by  a  sulphury 

a  copious  dew  fell  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  smell.    Travellers  throw  themselves  flat  on 

out  of  sight.    The  days  he  reports  as  having  their  faces.  Animals  hang  down  their  heads 

been  excessively  hot.    Near  Jerusalem,  the  in  order  to  avoid  its  pestiferous  influence. 

com  was  ripe  in  April,  the  '  ear-month '  Those  who  inhale  it,  fall  with  their  blood 

(John  iv.  85),  and  the  harvest  began  after  bursting  out ;  the  body  becomes  black,  and 

itiB  Passover.    During  the  interval  between  the  limbs  fall  away  if  touched.   Some  autho- 

tbe  latter  rain  till  harvest  at  Easter,  it  sel-  rities  ascribe  these  shocking  effects  to  want 

dom  rained;  and  *  snow  in  summer,  and  rain  of  water,  fatigue,  exhaustion,  and  the  heat 

in  harvest,'  were  as  prejudicial  as  they  were  and  sand  of  the  desert,  rather  than  to  the 

uncommon  (Prov.  xxvi.  1).    Abundant  dew  east  wind  itself. 

('  drops  of  dew,'  Job  xxxviii.  28  ;  '  drops  of  *  I  witnessed  (in  April)  several  brief  but  vio- 

die  night,*  Oant  v.  2)  promoted  vegetation  lent  showers  in  Jerusalem,  which  usually,  I 

and  refreshment  (Job  xxix.  19.  Is.  xxvi  19),  think  invariably,  left  the  atmosphere  at  a 

which  was  held  to  distil  from  the  clouds  low  temperature,  though  a  few  hours  of  the 

(xviii.  4.    Zech.  viii.  12).     This  idea  may  following  day  never  failed  to  restore  what,  to 

be  explained  by  the  fact  of  its  plentifulness,  me,  was  something  beyond  a  comfortable 

ao  that  it  was  like  small  rain.    '  Whirlwinds  degree  of  heat.    Rain  seldom  fiidls  in  any 

from  the  south*  (Zeeh.  ix.  14 ;  comp.  Isaiah  quantity  after  April,  and  travellers  then  en- 

zxi.  1)  blew  at  this  time  up  to  June.    Then  gage  in  journeys,  or  other  out-door  enter- 

tbe  heat  augmented  till  September,  often  prises,  with  something  like  a  certainty  of 

rising  to  intolerable  sultriness,  unless  relief  meeting  with  no  interruption  from  the  wea- 

was  brought  by  the  N.W.  or  S.W.  wind,  called  ther.    '  Rain  in  harvest,'  which  must  occur 

in  Cant  iv.  16,  '  0  north  wind,  and  thou,  here  in  four  or  five  weeks  firom  this  time,  ii 

O  south!'     The  south  wind  brought  heat  wholly  unknown.  The  three  or  four  months 

(Luke  xii.  54).    North  winds  in  Palestine  which  follow  the  usual  seed-time  in  this 

are  agreeable  and  refreshing ;  they  bring  in  country,  beginning  commonly  with  Novem- 

summer   fine   weather  —  in   winter,   rain,  ber,  ftimish  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 

They  blow  during  June,  July,  and  August,  water  upon  which  the  fields  and  the  cisterns 

and  owe  their  refreshing  qualities  to  Leba-  of  Palestine  are  dependent  for  their  yearns 

non.     The  south-west  wind  blows  firom  No-  supply.    The  grass  upon  the  mountains,  as 

vember  to  February,  and  briuging,  as  the  well  as  almost  every  vestige  of  vegetation 

north,  wished-for  rain,  is  on  that  account  upon  the  lower  grounds,  has  already  with- 

called  by  the  Arabs, '  father  of  rain '  (Luke  ered,  and  nearly  vanished,  several  weeks 

xii.  54).    According  to  Burckhardt,  there  before  wheat  has  reached  its  maturity;  and 

blowa  before  the  rising  of  the  sun  a  cool  it  seems  incredible  that  the  flocks  and  herds, 

wind  (Gen.  iii.  8.    Cant  ii.  17),  the  oppo-  which  are  wholly  dependent  upon  grazing, 

site  of  which  was  the  heat  of  the  day  (Oen.  should  be  able  to  live  till  the  returning  show- 

zviii  1).    In  this  warm  season  the  nights  ers  of  October  shall  once  more  clothe  ihe 

are  sometimes  frosty,  and  the  cold  is  hurtfkil  sear  hills  with  green'  (Olin,  ii.  882). 

to  health,  while  the  dew  fiUls  so  heavy  that  r>  i    j     r    n  '     •    x*   _» 

the  clothes  are  moistened  (xxxi.  40.    Cant  CaUndarfor  Cairo  m  Egffp- 

V.  2;  oomp.  Judg.  vi.  88).    In  August,  the  January :  the  mean  temperature  in  the  af- 

blasting  east  wind  is  most  fearful  (Oen.  teraoon  during  this  month  is  about  60  deg.; 

xii.  28.  Jobxxvii.21.  Ezek.xviL  10),  which  now  is  the  season  of  extreme  cold.    The 

occasionally  blows  from  the  middle  of  June  river  has  sunk  about  twelve  feet,  or  half 

to  the  middle  of  September,  darkening  the  the  height  it  had  attained.   The  wind  is  very 

air  with  dust    It  is  commonly  attended  by  variable,  mostly,  however,  from  the  north, 

a  storm  (Job  xxxviiL  24.    Ps.  xlviii.  7.    Is.  The  poppy  is  sown ;  vines  are  trained ;  car- 

xxvii.  8;  comp.  Exod.  xiv.  21).    It  came  to  rots  plentiful;  onions  sown;  the  date-palm 

the  Hebrews  from  the  Arabian  desert,  and  is  sown;  ripe  sugar-canes  are  cut;  the  fields 

*  the  wind  (or  storm)  of  Jehovah*  (Hos.  xiiL  begin  to  be  covered  with  verdure. — Febru- 

15), '  the  blast  of  Ood'  (Job  iv.  9), '  the  flame  ary :  mean  temperature  is  about  66  deg. ;  end 

of  Ood,'  from  its  heat  (xv.  30.  Isaiah  xi.  4).  of  the  season  of  extreme  cold ;  the  fields  are 

It  is  also  characterised  as  'a  scorching  wind  covered  with  verdure ;  the  wind  is  very  vari- 

trom  the  high  places  in  the  wildemesa*  (Jer.  able;  the  harvest  of  beans ;  the  pomegranate 
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blooms ;  vium  an  planted ;  treM  pot  forth  tomperatnra  about  88  deg. ;  white  teet 
their  leaTet;  the  winds  whleh  bring  rain.—  tnmip  sown;  windy  weatiiier  ;    ripe    4 
Ifarelb:  meaoteniperatnreaboat68deg.;end  abondant,  and  limee;  tks  Auiwmmai    Equi- 
of  the  season  for  planting  trees;  Tariable  and  mn ;  the  Nile  is  at  its  greatest  beif^t,  end 
tempestnons  winds ;   th«  Ffrnei  Equinox  ;  all  die  eanals  are  opened ;  dariiiff  tbe  qi»p- 
doring  the  qnarter  now  oommeneing,  the  ter  now  eommencing  the  winds  soe  lusj  -wm- 
river  conkinnes  to  decrease  ;  the  Samoom  riable ;  4ie  exhalations  from  the  alhrrisd  eoil, 
from  the  sooth  or  sooth-east ;  the  plague  in  eonseqnenee  of  the  immdation, 
now,  if  at  all;  the  weather  becomes  mUd;  ophthalmia  and  dysentery;  haiTsst  of  i 
noilheriy  winds  begin  to  prevail ;  the  wheat  — (leto6«r :  mean  tempenttnie  eboat  BO  deg.; 
harvest  begins ;  lentils  are  reined ;  oottoti,  the  leaves  of  trees  beeome  yellow ;  hesma 
sesame,  and  indigo,  sown ;  the  sagar-eane  is  leaves  are  gathered ;  winter vegetaliiea  aown; 
Ranted ;  the  bartey  harvest  begins.— ^prif :  whest,  badisy,  lentils,  beans,  Inpina,  ehisk- 
mean  temperatnre  aboat  76  deg. ;  Samoom  peas,  kidney  beans,  trefoil,  fenngre^  eole- 
winds;  the  feenndation  of  the  date-palm;  wort,  lettaoe,  and  salllower,  are  sown;  the 
rise  sown ;  the  wheat  harvest  in  Lower  Egypt;  dews  resnlting  ftom  the  inundation  increase, 
fint  season  fbr  sowing  millet ;  the  Khamain  -^Novembtr  :  mean   temperatoie   aboot  73 
begins^ — Muy :  mean  temperatnre  abont  85  degrees ;  the  cold  during  the  latter  part  of 
dag.;  the  Khamsin  winds  prevail,  and  the  the  month  is  iigmrioos;  rain  Sa  ezpeeted  in 
season,  in  eonseqaenee,  is  unhealthy ;  winter  Lower  Egypt ;  the  wii-eeif ,  or  sootfa-wfaid, 
clothing  disused;  season  of  the  yellow  water*  prevalent;  the  rioe  harvest;  the  maine  bar- 
melon  ;  eocombers  sown;  the  aprieot  bears,  vest;  second  harvest  of  millet ;  winter  elo6i- 
and  the  mulbeiTy ;  tnmips  sown ;  the  apricot  ing  assumed ;  bananas  plentifnl. — Doeem- 
ripens;  beginning  of  die  season  of  great  6sr:  mean  temperatoie  aboat  68  deg^.;  tem- 
heat;  also  of  the  hot  winds  called  el-Bawa-  pestnoos  and  cloudy  weather;   atrong  per- 
reh,  which  prevail  daring  forty  days. — Jun€:  ftimes,  as  musk,  ambergriSy  dbk,  are  agree- 
raean  temperature   about  04  deg. ;  atrong  able ;  the  leaves  of  trees  fall ;   Cibe    WimUr 
northerly  winds ;  the  water  of  the  Nile  be-  SoUtiet ;  the  day  is  ten  hoars  long  in  I<ower 
comes  tarbid;  the  banana  sown;  Ssmoom  Kgypt;  the  wind  is  variable  during  this  qnu- 
winds ;  strong  perftimes  (as  mosk)  are  die-  ter;  trees  are  planted ;  fleas  mainly;  Tines 
used  now  and  throughout  the  summer;  the  are  pnmed.    See  Casaaw,  ICovns,  Wnrns. 
yellow  water-melon  abundant;  the  plague,  if        8EBA,  a  district  and  people  among  the 
any,eeases;hotteycoIlected;  the  flesh  of  the  Coshitss  (Gen.  z.  7.   Is.  zliiL  8;  xiv.  14. 
kid  is  preferred  until  the  end  of  summer;  Ps.  luiL  10),  is  by  Josephns  (Antiq.  ii.  10, 
Samoom  wuids  blow  for  seventy  days;  th$  3)  identified  with  the  ancient  Meioe,  in  whidi 
Summtr  SoUtiet ;  die  quarter  now  beginning  opinion  most  authorities  cononr.    Meroe  was 
is  die  period  of  the  hicrsase  of  the  NUe;  a  large  froitflil  island,  which,  lyin^  in  the 
northerly  winds,  excepting  at  night,  when  it  northern  part  of  Ethiopia,  was  formed  by 
is  generally  calm ;  the  heat  great,  yet  die  sea-  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  namely,  the  Aataboras 
son  is  healthy;  die  season  for  grapes  and  figs  and  the  Astabas.    The   chief  city,  Meioe, 
begins;  peaches  pletttilbl.—n/«i3f:  mean  tem-  lay  5000  stadia  from    Syene,  and  was  tfie 
peraturs  about  08  deg.;  the  rise  of  die  Nile  is  seat  of  a  poweifbl  priesthood,  with  an  orade 
dailyprodaimedin  the  metropolis;  locusts  die  of  Jupiter  Ammon.      Senear,   the   present 
or  disappear  in  every  part  of  Egypt;  violent  metropolis  of  Nubia,  oeenpies  the  site  of 
nordierly  winds  prevail  for  fifteen  days ;  fleas  Meroe.    See  Cush. 

disappear;  honey  abundant;  the  noon-day        SECT  (L.  t$eo,  *I  cut'),  < a  part  eat  off' 

heat  excessive ;  ophdialmia prevails;  thefts-  (see  HnasT),  is  the  origin  of  the  term  seo- 

wake§r,  or  seven  days  of  extreme  heat,  fall  tarianism,  which   is  a  good  or  bad   diing 

St  the  end  of  the  month ;  grH>e8  and  figs  sccording  to  circumstances,  and  can  be  jus- 

abnndant;  maize  is  sown;  harvest  of  die  tified  only  by  a  deep  oonscientiona  respect 

first  crop  of  mUlei;  the  date  ripens— .Ittfurt ;  to  some  principle  or  praotiee  disieaardedbr 

mean  tempcratore  about  92  deg. ;  season  for  die  Christian  worid  at  large,  bat  which,  in 

^I^^lSnS^riJ!!!^^'^  ^^  ""^^  ***  judgment  of  die   seceder,   it  ought  to 

water-mekms  plentiful;  wason  for  gadier-  acknowledge.  When sectarianiin ariS fttim 

mg  cotton ;  i^  pomegraniue  ripens ;  violent  such  a  consideration,  it  U  a^eof^  hSh 

northeriy  wmds ;  •  die  weddmg  of  die  Nfle,'  order,  intimately  aJUed  to  Sil  lo4^  tniS 

on  die  tonrtom.  or  one  of  die  five  foUowing,  Often,  however,  it  originSSs^th    ^m 

l*^'  Tit'L^^^t*"  '''.•'^  '^'''^  '^^  self-eitimation  i^  an  ^^mS  WiTaS 

?irT^^«i^L!?*i  **'  ^•^^  ^  ^«>ken  dien  it  produces  narrownSI  iSd  d^^ 

f,?7riTir  S^JHi  ^*  "jounced  diat  tion.  Se^etarianimnisalloS^oSfcL^^ 

Si^ing-wXuttJ'^,^  love  of  defining  religious  doe'S^r^^^^ 

S^rhas5>rise4or5i;tm^?:^^fj^J!  r^h'Sf^'lli^i^'"^ ^ ""^^  ^*' 

ipon  for  sowing  millet;  mu^tLTSll^  ^      ^  ^liT^^"*  •"*  ***•  ^^^^  '^^^^' 

end  of  die  s^ty  di^yrSJ^wfc^H  2^  nwns  have  been  alike  pione.     True  Christian 

^di  frequendy^on?.J^S^^  ^^'  ?•  ^l^^  of  which   would  go 

^        '        *«•— is^t««i*«- ;  mean  iiur  to  put  an  end  to  sectarianism,  leaYes  the 
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gospel,  and  requires  that  the  gospel  should  were  among  the  Hehrews  sndioated  by  the 

be  lef^  in  all  the  latitude  of  the  Scriptoies,  word  Selah.    The  balance  of  authority,  how- 

and  in  all  the  nnboonded  grandeur  of  the  ever,  is  in  favour  of  the  former  Tiew. 

mind  of  Jesus  Christ^  We  quote  a  few  words  SELE  CJCIA,  called  *  Seleucia  on  the  Sea/ 

from  Mrs.  Ellis  ('  Temper  and  Tempera-  or  Seleucia  Pieria  (from  the  hill  Pierius), 

ment,*  p.  224) : — '  Is  it  not  a  deep  iiqustioe  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  having 

to  the  cause  for  which  so  many  holy  men  the  same  name,  was  a  large  fortified  city 

have  prayed  and  snifered,  when  we  narrow  of  Syria,  on  the  Mediterranean,  40  stadia 

up  religious  faith,  and  make  it  a  thing  of  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.    It 

form  and  compass,  to  be  measured  out  by  was,  if  not  built,  yet  enlarged  and  beautified 

priests,  or  carried  on  men's  foreheads  like  by  Sling  Seleucus  I.    Here  Paul  and  Bar* 

the  phylacteries  of  old — ^to  be  shut  up  within  nabas  took  ship  for  Cyprus,  Acts  xiii.  4. 

the  iron  walls  of  sect,  and  denominated  by  SENIB,  the  name,  in  Esek.  zxviL  5,  of 

party-names,  such  as  never  will  be  recog-  Hermon,  or  some  part  of  it  (Deut  iii.  9. 

nized  in  heaven  V  Josh.  zL  8, 17),  called  Sion  in  Dent  iv.  48. 

SEDITION  (L.  aedsOf'I  sit')  represenU  Winer^s  opinion  that  the  Shenir  in  1  Chron. 

a  Greek  word,  stasis  (connected  with  itand,  v.  23.  Cant  iv.  8,  stands  for  a  different 

state),  which  signifies  '  a  standing,'  a  state  place,  may  be  called  in  question, 

or  condition,  and  so  a  standing  or  rising  up ;  SENNAOHEBIB.    See  Asstbia. 

*yet  standing,'  in  Heb.  ix.  8,  is  in  the  on-  SEPHABVAIM,  a  city  under  the  Assyrian 

ginal,  '  having  a  standing,'  ttatist  that  is,  rule,  from  which  settlers  were  transported  to 

'  remaining  erect.'     Men  may  '  stand  up '  Samaria,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  idol- 

for  their  opinions   and  rights  vthemgntly,  aters  (2  Kings  zvii.  24,  81 ;  zviii.  84 ;  ^ix. 

Hence  itarit  means  'dissension'  (Acts  xv.  13.  Is;  zxzvi.  19;  xzzvii.  13).    Probably 

2 ;  xxiii.  7),  and  '  a  popular  disturbance '  or  this  city  is  Sipphar%  in  Mesopotamia  on 

tumult  (xxiv.  5) ;  if  directed  against  esta-  the  Euphrates. 

blished  authority,  <  insurrection '  (Mark  xv.  SEBAPHIM,  celestial  beings  in  the  ho- 

7,  *  in  th€  insurrection,'  '  that  well  known '  man  form,  eacfh  with  three  pairs  of  wings, 

or  recent  insurrection,  with  a  minute  refer-  seen  by  Isaiah  (vi.  1,  ieq.)  as  forming  a  part 

enee  characteristic  of  Mark;  comp.  Luke  of  the  court  of  heaven,  and  in  immediate 

xxiii.  19,  2d).    *  Seditions,'  in  Gal.  v.  20,  attendance  on  God  (comp.  Ps.  cii  4).    The 

stands  for  another  fonn  of  the  same  word,  opinions  of  critics,  both  as  to  the  derivation 

which  would  be  better  rendeied  *  divisions '  of  the  word  and  the  exact  form  borne  by  this 

or  *  factions.'  spiritual  ministry,  ars  too  diverse  to  merit 

SEIB  (H.  huiry)  is  a  chain  of  moun-  reliance.    The  more  probable  views  are  two^ 
tains  at  the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine,  — one  which  makes  the  word  to  signify  a 
between  Jndah  and  Arabia  Petnsa,  being  a  noble  and  lofty  being;  the  other,  an  ethereal 
continuation  of  Mount  GHead,  or  of  the  spirit  burning  with  devotional  udour.    See 
mountainous  range  which,  running  along  Chbbub.    In  his  beautiM  Hymn  on  the 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  and  forming  Uie  east-  Nativity,  Milton  thus  introduces  the  sera- 
em  line  of  the  Arabab,  continues  to  the  phim: 
Elanitic  gulf  (Gen.  xxxiL  8.   Deut  L  2 ;  ii.  <•  The  helmed  eheniUm, 
1,  4;  comp.  Numb.  xxiv.  18.  Is.  xxi.  11.  And  iwordjed  ■OT^Wm,                     ,       ,. 
Esek.  XXXV.  2,  *$q.).    The  modem  name  is  ^"ptaS?d,    «"*****^  ranks  with  wingt  diin 
el-Schera.  Harping  la  Bond  and  solesin  quire, 

SELAH,  a  term  which,  coming  always  at  With  unezpzMaive  notes,  to  Heaven's  new- 

the  end  of  a  sentence  or  paragnq^h,  is  ad-  ^^  heir." 

mitted  to  refer  either  to  the  vocal  or  instru-  The  union  in  one  form  of  attributes  be<* 

mental  music  to  which  the  Psalms  were  longing  to  divers  animals,  is,  with  a  variety 

sung  (Ps.  iii.  2,  4,  8).    As  to  its  exact  im-  of  symbolical  significations,  found  in  the 

port,   great   diversity  of  opinion  prevails,  religious  systems  of  nearly  all  the  ancient 

The  great  musical  critic,  Mattheson,  in  a  and  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  the  modem 

work  written  on  the  word,  having  rejected  world.    Even  the  Greek  and  Boman  my- 

eleven  meanings,  decides  in  favour  of  the  thologies  were  not  without  this  symbolism, 

twelfth,  which  makes  the  word  equivalent  though  in  them    it  is  of  foreign   origin, 

to  the  modem  Italian  da  capo.   In  this  view.  Abounding  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  it 

the  word  Selah  directs  a  repetition  of  the  air  is  also  found  on  the  Ganges.    Palestine, 

or  song  from  the  commencement,  to  the  lying  between  the  two,  admitted  its  influence; 

parts  where  it  is  placed.    Herder  held  that  vestiges  of  which  are  found  in  the  first  pages 

Selah  denoted  a  swell,  or  a  change  in  the  and  the  last  of  the  Biblical  canon.    Whether 

rapidity  of  the  movement,  or  in  the  key.  or  not  it  was  there  of  native  growth  and  of 

The  Easterns,  he  says,  are  fond  of  a  very  human  origin,  and  at  what  period  it  first 

uniform  and,  as  it  appears  to  Europeans,  appeared,  cannot  be  determined,  since  our 

mournful  music ;  but  at  certain  points  they  information  is  scanty  and  the  age  of  the 

of  a  sudden  change  ihe  key  and  pass  into  a  documents  more  or  less  uncertain ;  but  a 

different  melody.    These  points,  he  thinks,  comparison  of  the  cherabim  of  Genesis  and 
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of  llifl  Lav  with  din  Mrqibin 
■haw*  ■  daTclopnignt,  ths  later  (lagn  or 
which  maj  bs  owiug  lo  inaueneai  deriTSd 
from  mora  KMUra  landi.  CtrUialj,  aati- 
qauift  hare  ascertained  thai  in  iha  OQoe 
popaloo*  oitisa  that  la;  on  iha  Eaphratei 
■nil  the  Tigii*,  thoM  heleroffansoTU  oombi- 
naliona  were  in  ausienl  timea  nrj  eommoD. 
Bj  tbs  •lertiooa  o(  Botta,  Flandin,  and 
Lafard,  aided  bj  the  French  and  Eagliah 
OoramnwDt*,  buried  pilaeea  baTs  bnn  dii- 
inlamd  and  mads  to  jield  treaanraa  fat  the 
ftvnulian  of  an  Aaajrian  Hmeum  in  Fraaee 
■nd  in  England.  That  of  the  Loanv,  al- 
nadj  actangcd,  oflen  epeciijlj  rich  maleriile 
for  the  atnd^  of  th»  aubjeDl  of  animal  ajm- 
boli.  On  ita  baa-nlipfi  mij  be  aeea  aculp- 
tojed  aqnatie  animali  of  all  kinda.  Now 
joa  behold  en  image  of  Dagon,  the  fiah-god  ; 
now  a  wingad  bulL  In  toodiet  apaitment, 
the  eje  la  mrpriied  b;  aeeingbalbn  the  l«- 
■toied  eoloaaal  gate*  of  a  paleee,  enonnmt* 
bulla  having  winga  and  a  boman  (kee.  The 
ptoportiona  ai«  tml;  magnifleent,  and  tba 
parte  of  the  bod;  diaplaj  high  artiatia  akOI. 
Between  the  legi  of  ibe  bulla  are  engnven, 
with  eitnme  delicacj,  long  ooneiform  laita 
wall  pteaened.  AttoDlioD  i*  alao  aireited 
bj  two  eoloaaal  taaman  figure*,  fivm  Aflaen 
lo  eigfataaQ  feel  in  height  Thea*  glania 
aie  itifling  a  lion  in  their  ambiaee.  On 
their  ri^t  and  thsii  left  an  baa-nlieta 
repnaenling  Aarrrian  diTinide*  with  wEngi. 
'  Ocu  of  them  baa  the  head  of  an  eagte,  and 
it  appean  lo  aa  Tei7  ptobable  that  il  pre- 
■eala  the  oamiBon  Image  of  Neirokh  (NU- 
roeb),  the  all-powerfal  eagle,  primordal  di- 
Tini^  of  the  Aaarrian  theogonj,  the  prolo- 
tjpeoflhe  bird  of  Oriental  fkble,  of  that  gigan- 
tie  eagle  which  'haa  preierred  the  name  of 
Bokb,  the  leiminating  ijltable  of  the  primitiTfl 
name  of  the  (oi^tlea  ditinitj '  (Bmu  da 
Dtux  Mtada,  xx.  ii>!i,iiif,).  A.  ver;  oariona 
baarelief  eibibita  a  dirioB  peraonage  with 
four  wing*,  wearing  on  hi*  head  a  tiara  wilh 
threa  boma,  and  aannoiuited  with  a  flnr  d» 
Ut.  Tbia  la  Ihonghl  to  repreient  Ormoid 
of  ibe  Peraian  religion. 

Tba  figure  offered  in  the  enaning  engraT- 
ing  dewrrea  apeeial  notioe,  and  may  throw 
lighten  Ihe  oonceptiona  of  Soriptnra.  The 
original,  (oand  b;  that  diligent  and  leamsd 
Frenoh  antiqoarj,  it.  Didron  (Jniu/a 
^rcUuJop'fut,  Tii.  ISl,  04.},  in  the  mo- 
naster} of  Valopedi,  on  Moont  Atboa,  la  a 
mosaic  of  the  Ibirtaenlh  centurj  of  onr  era, 
and  rapreaeata  (with  some  direraitf]  a  le- 
tnunorph  or  figure  oomponnded  of  four 
forma,  having  the  fonr  animala  often  aeen 
in  old  chonibea  ■•  armbolieal  of  the  fbnr 
evangelisu  (aea  KiiOtU  OuehichU  dtr  bit. 
XinM;  US.  8).  Our  ■ilhoritj' ia  of  opinion 
that  it*  author  drew  his  ideaa  &vm  the  first 
ohapler  of  Eiekiel  and  the  fbortb  of  the 
Barsladon,  and  that  Ibe  figure  is  one  of 
'*""" a  altempla  saitomai;  in  Ihe 


ideaa  to  Ibe  tuiinslmotad  lailT  tor  who** 
M*iatauee  mTalical  homilie*  were  delivered. 
Thi*  i*  Ibe  Bonree  of  those  aitraordinarr, 
grolf sqae,  rapnlaive,  end  aometimea  obeoene 
shapes  and  flgores  lo  be  aeen  on  out  old 
ecolesiaatiaaledifioea.  The  engraving  before 
the  reader  la  aaid  to  have  three  reterendes : 
1.  it*  anagogieal  sense,  relative,  that  is,  to 
selMEial  things;  U.  ita  allegorioal  aanse, 
pertaining  lo  the  fbnr  evangelials:  III.  ila 
tropological  sense,  with  regsJd  10  Christian 
virlnes.  It  would  lead  us  bejond  the  com- 
pass of  this  work  were  we  to  give  illoatra- 
tions  of  each  of  Ihesa  three  points.  It  must 
sofftce  to  add,  that  the  hnman  figure  denotes 
Ihe  human  nature  of  Jesna;  the  lion  eihlbita 

death ;  Ihe  steer  intimales  his  saceidolal  and 
aaerifloisl  character;  and  the  eagie  symbol- 


s  his   d 


inilj  a 


_:gard  10  Ihe  evangelists,  Ibat  Ualthew, 
speaking  moetljof  Ihe  hnman  qualitlea  and 
deeda  of  Jesus,  la  reprs*nited  bj  the  hu- 
man flgon  ;  that  Uark.  whose  predominant 
ihonghl  waa  held  to  be  Ihe  exhibition  of 
leans  in  his  power  of  a  worker  of  minulea, 
has  for  his  emblem  the  king  of  beast* ;  and 
that  Luke,  portraying  Christ  mder  the  allri- 
bnlea  of  a  Saviour,  finds  bil  tepresenlalitu 
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In  Iha  steer,  »  Meriflaial  Tietim ;  wliil*  John, 
■  the  hiatoriui  uid  slmoat  bud  of  (he  dirine 
word,'  ii  honoured  iuid«t  tha  likaueM  of  the 
■oaring  tagie. 

8EBQIU8  FADLnS,  tha  proconinl  of  tbe 
iaiud  of  Cjpnu,  who  wu  oonnrted  to  Uie 
goapel  b7  the  ipoaUa  Paul  (Aula  liiL  T— 13). 
See  CVFVQ*. 

8ERPBTITS  {L,»«TW,  '1  e™»r)— among 
the  HebiewB  an  oncslaaii  animal  (LaT.  i.  II, 
Al).  Iti  Paleitiiia  and  Ihs  Qsighbominr 
lande  thovt  tortj  ipeaica  hare  been  mDiii»- 
nted,  eoma  of  which  are,  and  aome  an  not. 
poisouoaa.  SarpBiit)>  are  repreecntsd  in  He- 
brew b;  Berara]  vorda,  tbe  delermiDUion  of 
the  exact  meaning  and  apphcalion  of  whieh 
■eeniB  aoarcal}  to  lie  wiUiia  tha  limita  of 
paaalbilitj.    8m  Vipbr. 


Henee  ihe  aerpent  appean  aa  both  Mgaiha- 
danum  and  lEaWaJaum,  '  Iha  good  and  tha 
bad  power.' 

SnpenM  in  Abfaaiiiia  are  oonanlled  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  tnttira.  Hr.  Bmea  mm- 
liona  a  prieat  who,  haTing  been  prerionalr 
admonidiad  bf  'the  apirit'of  that  traTellai'a 
being  abont  lo  ooiee, '  coniDlled  hia  leipent, 
who  ate  readilf  and  beartilT,  bom  whiob  ha 
knew  no  hana  waa  to  befal  him  from  hia 
liaitoia  I  Mr.  Brace  aakad  him  whj  he 
prajed  to  Hrpeataf  He  replted,  beeanae 
thej  tan^t  him  the  coming  of  good  or  afil. 


It  > 


e  hare 


In  mjthologr  Iha  aeipent  li  a  ijmbol  of 
two  diatinet  nta  of  qtialitiea — Iha  one  good, 
the  olhar  bad.  Ita  aUll,  power,  and  aecm; 
of  astioD,  made  It  an  obj*"  of  wonder,  and 
a  token  of  what  waa  eioellenl  and  deaira- 
ble.  Tbeae  qnalitiea  were  ipeciallf  exempli- 
Aed  in  that  apparent  rejnreneacence  which 
enaned  on  ile  cagling  ite  akin.  Henee  wia- 
dom,  health,  and  Tigoor,  were  ajmboliaed 
under  Ihe  fignre  of  a  aerpent  Bat  aa  ttaeaa 
qnaliliaB  were  often  eurted  for  the  iDJniT  of 
haiDin  beings,  ao  Ihe  eame  animal  bteame 
a  t;pe  of  wickedneaa;  tbr  knowledge  nndl- 
recled  bj  goodnese  ia  miachievona  conning. 


he  ueighbouHioad,  and  tha 
Tioher  aort  alwaja  in  Ibeir  hooaaa,  whom 
they  take  can  of  and  teed  before  thejtmder- 
take  a  jonme;  or  an;  aSUr  of  oonaeqaenee. 
Thej  U^  the  animal  from  hia  hole,  and  pDI 
battel  and  milk  before  him,  of  wbioh  ha  ia 
eitraTagantlj  feud  ;  it  he  doea  not  eat,  mla- 
Ibrtnne  la  near  at  hand.*  Nanna  Georgia, 
ehief  of  the  Agova  of  Baiya,  a  man  of  great 
eonaideratios,  and  Bmee'a  paitionlar  friend, 
eonfeeaed  to  Oie  Utter  hia  apprehenaiont 
that  he  ahonid  die,  <  beeanae  the  aarpent  did 
not  eat  on  hie  leafing  hia  how*  to  come  to 
Oondar.'  Before  an  innilon  of  an  enemy, 
thej  aaj  the  aerpenta  diaappeu.  7aai],  the 
aagaciooa  goranior  of  the  eoimtij,  wai  ad- 
dicted lo  thia  apeeiaa  of  divination,  and  W 
aooh  an  eittDt  aa  nanr  to  monnt  hia  braaa 
or  go  trom  lumie  If  a  aerpent  which  he  had 
In  hia  keeping  reftiaed  to  eat  (Broee'a  Ti«- 
Tela,  ilL  738,  hi.). 

liia  oonneetion  of  tha  aarpani  with  good 
ia  ajmboliaed  in  Ihe  firal  angranng  (lee  alao 
Vol.  L  p.  117).  We  ben  aabioin  another 
piotorlal  repTraentBlian,  in  which  Vlahnoo. 
the  realoring  power  in  Ihe  Hindoo  mytho- 
logy, ^ipeara  lying  on  a  lotna-bed,  which  la 
Bopporled  by  tha  great  aerpent  AoautL  Out 
of  hia  naral  riaee  a  lotna-fiower  (the  lotaa 
aymbolieaa  tha  prodncliTe  or  genentire  fa- 
onlty)  whieh  bran  Brebmt  In  ita  enp.  At 
Viahnoo'a  feet  aila  hia  wife,  LakaehmL 
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In  I,  fkraorabla  U^  abo  doet  llu  Mrpent  oond  giMt  labour,  iuhmIj,  Ih*  ■Iwgtttog  of 

lun  ippear,  in  irhieli  foa  tet  Apollo  stud-  Uu  Kjdis  (or  wttn-nuka)  of  J^nu,  whiab 

log  Qudsi'  k  ]*iir«l-lnii,  ud  holding  In  hi*  WM  furnished  villi  nina  bead*  lo  dsuole  iU 

hand  tha   atrpant,  which,  h  a  ajmbol  ot  dcadl;  efflcaij. 
wiadum,    was   Ifae   preiiiling   and   gnaidiaa 
ponr  of  tha  omila  of  Apgllo  at  DalphL 


Wa  mutt  nol  look  (br  eonaliMnoj  In  mj. 
tholofisal  rgpreaantaticRu,  and  nmd  nol, 
tbnefDn,  b<  mrpriud  to  find  in  the  foUow- 
ii«  eal  (in  vhioh  tha  nil  prinoipU  oomea 
Into  opantion)  Latona,  wiA  her  infinl  diil- 
dran,  Apallo  and  Diana,  tijing  in  alarm  bom 
Ilia  aatpsnt  PylhaD. 


■on  ot  Mara,  wbo  waa  guardian  of  Ihe  toon, 
tain  CaalaJj. 

The  next  angraTing,  tatni  from  an  Erd- 

Uan  anltjact,  nhibita  tha  god  Haina  braiung 

OMhaadotlfaeteipantipboidiiK  Tbeuma 

idaa  ^ipeara  beqiienllj  on  tht  aanlptom  of 

Egypt  TbaaarpenlhaiaometinKa  Ihe  head 

Tn  a,.  ...ri  »!-«,_  / ..!..  t    .  .        "''■ """ '  ■*  ol"™.  i'  '■  eniirel J  in  the  form 

«.h«OrSw^fcS;^JJ' "•'*'''"'?     or  a  mala  human  being.    Aphophia,  which 

oUiCT  Om*  ta^KU,  tr«n  an  aneioit  gem)     aigniflea  ■  ande,-  or  '  ■  giuit,'  i>  a  nanx 

n  as  Ihe  old  Mrpent,  tha  great  enenj 


and  raatontira  atrenglh,  engaged  in  hia  as- 
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of  miBkiDd.    Hanu  (Ihs  jdongar)  ii  In  Ihe     ■  ««rpeiit,  wbna  cnet  poatora  Qhulnle*  fli« 
Egjjftiaa  Puubton  dia  Apolln  at  tha  Oraaki.     sanTtrutiaD  bald  bj  En  with  tha  aerpanl 

Tba  Mo  wti  or  qoaliCiH  thoa  piond  to 
bvre  belonged  to  laipaiita  find  pwaUela  In 
the  Bibla.  In  0«n.  id.  1,  the  MipeDl  la  tha 
lemptar  of  Iha  flnt  faunao  pair.  The  word 
H^uk,  nadand  '  HrpenI,'  somiaoted,  it  mar 
be,  with  the  auHuit  lu^  (L.  anguu,  'a 
anaka'),  aeema  h>  aigniff,  in  ita  radisal 
msaoiDg,  rnaliee,  knoaladfa  aaad  for  ■*!! 
purpoMa,  and  ia  aaooidiu^  naed  in  Itia 
Bibla  in  aonnaelion  with  daik  aHa,  ta  •  en- 
phanaiMnta'  (Numb.  uilL  28).  Henc*  It 
would  qipear  that  tha  writer  of  the  natraliTS 
of  whatiaoallad  'tha  fall'  inlmdad,  nndeir 


It  ■ 


if 


Tha  BOD  of  Oairia,  after  bia  falber'a  death, 
eame  forwud  aa  the  aiecgei  of  the  latter. 
Hena  geoenll}  atauda  in  ■  boat  while  piara- 
In;  ihe  evil  being  in  the  waler — a  repraeenta- 
lion  that  cilia  (o  miud  Iiaiah'a  woida  re- 
apeeling  '  (he  dngon  thai  ia  iu  tha  aaa^'  (la. 


b;  that  power  be  inlendad  a  fallen  angel  or 
■n;  paraonal  being.  It  la  antirelj  in  th* 
gcnioa  of  Oriental  narratita  to  npteaeDl  by 
the  delineation  of  ontwvd  otgeota  the  emo> 
tiona  and  thoogbta  of  Ihe  aoiil.  lodeed,  at 
tha  ftiat,  aneb  ■  method  waa  Iba  onlj  one 
wbieb  untubned  men  eoold  adopt  or  reeeiTe. 
If,  aa  we  hare  naaon  to  baltoYe,  pldnre- 
writiog  was  tba  aariieat  mode  amplojed 
bi  eonvejing  idaaa  to  tba  mind  and  an 
aeoonni  of  laola  to  tha  abaont,  it  ia  eaaj  to 
noderatand  how  the  litaial  writing  ooi  in 
langnaga  of  a  pietnra  ejrmboUaallj  aetdng 
fbrth  tbe  diaobadioue  of  man  aa  ifae  eanw 
of  (ln,of  Ood'adi(pl«aMP«,«admaQ'(  woaa, 
would  prodllB*  the  nairatin  to  wUefa  wa 
have  laturad.  Tba  cngraTing  wbieb  pra- 
■enls  Heme  bmiaing  or  srn^iing  the  aw- 
penl'a  bead,  eiemplifiaa  the  proeaaa. 

Mot  wiEhonI  a  aimilai  tendanej  la  the  en- 
aning  view,  exhibiting  the  Oreek  derai-god 
faonl^iiaa  wlib  hia  ei 


pint.     In  Iha  Egyptian  tbaologf,  too,  I 
■opMlt  appaara  aa  an  image  of  tba  healing 
art.    In  Numb.  izL  8,  m"    -  "- 
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is  set  on  a  pole  u  tn  aotidot^  to  th«  deras-  ing  them  finom  their  retreats.  When  a 
tation  inflioted  by  the  fiery  serpents  which  holder  sospeets  that  serpents  are  hidden  m 
assailed  the  people.    Here  we  have  the  good  his  house,  he,  more  from  habit  than  from 
set  in  array  against  the  eril  qualities  of  the  fear,  summons  a  psyllus,  who,  in  the  midst 
serpent,  and  Moses  asserts  his  authority  and  of  innumerable  grimaces,  plays  his  part  of 
power  by  proving  himself^  with  God's  aid,  charmer,  sometimes  with  success,  sometinias 
possessed  of  resources  against  deadly  ser-  in  Tain.    But  the  presence  of  young  snakes 
pents  superior  to  sny  with  which  the  Israel-  is  so  common  in  a  house,  that  most  of  the 
ites  had  been  acquainted  in  Egypt    A  simi-  inhabitants  scarcely  guard  against  it    Be- 
lar  demonstration  was  given  when  Aaron's  sides  this,  their  usual  employment,  the  psyill 
rod  swallowed  up  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  are  ever  careful  to  watch  for  opportanities 
sorcerers  (Exod.  vii.  10,  Mf.).  of  displaying  themselves  in  a  striking  man- 
In  the  Persian  sacred  books  the  introduo-  ner.    They  never  walk  in  the  streets  without 
tion  of  evil  is  ascribed  to  a  wicked  spirit,  their  bodies  entwined  with  serpents.    By 
and  is  described  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  holding  them  by  the  neck,  and  grasping 
Biblical  account    Originally,  men  were  in-  them  with  force,  they  avoid  their  bites,  aud 
nocent;    heaven  would  be   theirs  if  they  thus  they  pass  for  supernatural  beings  in 
remained  pure  in  thought,  pure  and  lowly  the  eyes  of  the  populace.    When  there  is  s 
in  heart,  pure  in  deed.   At  first  they  were  so,  procession  or  solemn  feast,  the  psylli  are 
and  acknowledged  Ormuzd  for  the  sole  orei^  eager  to  be  present  and  to  play  an  active 
tor  of  all  things.    The  woman  Mesohiano,  part  in  the  pageant  They  set  out  in  agronp, 
however,  and  afterwsrds  Meschia,  the  man,  in  attitudes  slmoet  like  statues,  carrying  ser- 
were  sedueedbyAhriroan,who  had  made  him-  pents  round  their  necks,  arms,   and  legs, 
self  master  of  their  thoughts  and  desires,  snd  with  their  hair  standing  on  end,  and  their 
had  given  them  fruit  to  eat    Both  thereby  eyes  starting  out  of  their  heads ;  they  1hu9 
beoame  miserable   (Zendavesta,  i.  28 ;  iii.  excite  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  raise 
84,  85).    Ahriman,  the  evil  spirit,  assumed  them  to  a  high  pitch.    At  other  times,  al- 
tiie  form  of  a  serpent  (Z.  it  217 ;  iiL  62).  most  naked,  imitating  the  gestures  of  ma- 
The  seed  of  the  woman  bruising  the  ser-  niacs,  and  carrying  immense  bags,  in  which 
pontes  head  is  found  in  the  Hindoo  mytho-  they  heap  up  great  numbers  of  serpents, 
logy.    In  a  very  ancient  pagoda  may  be  yet  they  make  them  prick  and  tear  their  breasts 
seen  two  figures  hewn  in  stone,  one  of  which  and  stomachs.    Afterwards,  as  if  in  reprisal, 
exhibits  Crishna,  an  incarnation  of  the  in-  they  cast  themselves  on   the   animal  and 
termediate  god  Vishnoo,   treading  on  the  abuse  it  violently.    Among  these  psylli  are 
bruised  head  of  a  serpent ;  while  in  the  some  accredited  by  the  rich,  who  have  the 
other,  the  divinity  is  enoireled  by  the  ser-  privilege,  with  a  very  good  salary,  of  freeing 
pent  which  bites  his  heel.  their  houses  from  the  snakes  which  infest 
The  words  in  Ps.  Ivtii.  4,  'deaf  adder,'  them;  but  there  are  others  more  obscure, 
refer  to  the  art  prevalent  in  the  East,  both  who  are  content  to  exercise  the  trade   of 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  of  charming  juggler  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  who, 
serpents  so  as  to  make  them  hsrmless.    The  ailter  having  excited,  by  their  tricks  with  ser- 
adder  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  pents,  the  terrors  of  the  crowd,  ask  fix>m  all 
for  no  conjuration  had  on  it  any  effect;  it  round  small  coins. 

was,  therefore,  of  the  most  venomous  kind.         <  The  most  dangerous  meetings  in  the 

A  serpent  whose  bite  causes  a  painful  death  desert,'  says  Tischendorf  (L  26), '  are  indis- 

is  called  *  the  deaf.'  pntably  with  the  snakes.   These  have  repeat- 

The  piyUi,  or  conjurors  of  serpents,  are  a  edly  happened  to  me.    On  my  return  from 

class  of  jugglers  peculiar  to  Egypt    In  Uie  Sues  to  Cairo,  my  Bedouins  raised  twice 

most  remote  antiquity,  the  psyUi  of  the  vsl-  their  cry  of  alarm, '  A  snake  \  a  snake  V  My 

ley  of  the  Nile  had  a  widely-extended  repn-  dragoman  did  not  hesitate  to  spring  frt>m 

tation.    The  modems  pretend  to  have  re-  the  camel,  and  discharge  both  shots  of  his 

ceived  by  tradition  the  gift  of  charming  ser-  double-barrelled  gun  against  the  windings  of 

pents  and  of  preventing  their  bites.    They  the  pliant  animid,  whilst  the  guides  hastily 

add,  that  every  man  who  is  not  descended  urged  the  camels  on,  out  of  the  neigfabour- 

from  a  pure  race  of  psylli  would  attempt  in  hood.    Both  these  snskes  were  less  than  an 

vain  to  exercise  this  perilous  profession,  ell  long,  but  they  are  considered  the  most 

Indeed,   these  psylli  have  Arom  time   im-  dangerous  and  venomous.    They  were  the 

memorial   constituted  a  kind  of  industrial  so-called  homed  snakes,  eerwtat,  which,  as 

community,  profiting  by  the  credulity  of  the  is  known,  derive  their  name  from  their  two 

people,  and  selling  their  services  at  a  high  little  antenns  which  project  on  the  head, 

price.    Their  art  consists  in  calling  forth  If  these  antenne  alone  shoot  forth  from  the 

the   serpents  which  have    taken  up   their  sand,  they  mislead  the  birds,  who  take  them 

abode  in  a  house,  and  in  driving  them  away,  for  worms;  but  the  venomous  seducer  quickly 

for  the  young  snakes  are  the  pest  of  Egyp-  twines  round  them.    The  traces  of  snakes 

tian  dwellings.     In  order  to  do  this,  the  which  I  saw  in  the  sand  were  quite  innu- 

psylli  ars  supposed  to  imitate  the  serpent's  merable ;  wide  tracts  of  it  were  as  if  inter- 

ery  of  love,  and  they  thus  succeed  in  entic-  veined  with  them.    Among  my  csmels  was 
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me  with  •  wonnd  made  by  ■  bila  from  *  ing  of  lh«  would  u  the  onlf  uib  BxpsdieDt, 

•nkkfl,  whldi  itill  blad  eraij  d^.    The  Be-  which  ii  oul;  duigeioiu  for  lh«  penon  who 

donins  did  not  ou«  Tai;  anzioiulj  >bam  it,  noden  thli  udaUnra  if  he  bu  >  ton  plioa 

but  they  (old  ma  Ihu  the  cunel  (enerally  Dn  the  lipi  or  in  the  moalh.    Aflet  (he  ex- 

die!  vei7  aoon  titer  >  eompleta  snaka*!  bile,  traotlon  of  the  polnoa  onlj  hM  Ibe  immolii- 

It  IB  wi  Emsj  to  be  bitten  by  Iheaa  «"i «"«'«,  Main  id  ulatuy  eflbet.' 

panionlBil;  during  the  Dight  on  (he  eipoaad  TbU  enriotia  coin,  Ctiken  from  Spukheim 

lied  on  the  BUid,  thM  I  had  been  infoimed  (D<  Unt  Summ,),  maf  amm  to  Ihrow  light 

bj  mj  phjBioiiui  ia  Cairo  saffloienllj  con-  on  the  notion  antertuned  bj'  the  Kaoienu  of 

oeming  the  neceaury  measnng  in  each  ■  'winged  serpents,'  or  laai^'a  ' fiery  ^yiiv 


Be  conaidared  the  immediate 


MTpent'  <Ib. 


X.0). 


The  enaning  view,  taken  from 
painting,  repieienU  Uie  eelebratsd  itrptnt  tM- 
■MO,  Cihnaaohnati,  sailed  also  tcomaa  of  our 
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mother  of  the  hnman  rase.  She  ta  alwayt  ei- 
liibited  with  a  lerpent.  Other  palntingi  give 
A  fsather-haaded  anake  eilt  in  pieeaa  by  the 
graal  qiirlt  Teieatlipoea,  or  tba  Snn  peno- 
uified.  'Theae  traditions,' »^  A.  Von  Hnm- 
boMt,  'remind  ni  of  the  anoienl  tradilione 
of  Aala.  In  the  woman  and  eerpent  of  the 
AiteekB  (of  Hexieo),  we  think  we  ace  the 
Etb  <rf  the  Shemitio  nations;  in  the  make 
ant  in  pleoei,tha  famoiu  aarpent  Ealiyaeoa- 
qoend  by  Viabnso,  when  ha  took  the  form 
of  Criihna-'  Probably  the  iibjeet  aaen  near 
the  month  of  tba  woman  ia  an  ^ple  or  aoma 
kind  of  edible  fruit.  The  ereet  attitude  of 
tha  aarpent  deaarraB  notice.  The  whole  ang- 
getta  the  idea  that  the  acooont  of  the  temp- 
tation in  Qenaaii  ia,  ao  to  say,  a  literal  trans- 
lation ot  a  hieio^jldi  similar  to  the  one  here 
presonled. 


SEBVAflT   (L.  t 
Bohdaqi. 

SEVENTY  DI9CIFIJ:3,beaideH  hiitwalTe 
apostles,  were  aeleoted  and  sent  forth  by  Jesn* 
(Lake  x.  1,  mj.).  In  the  namber,  as  in  that 
of  ths  jostles  (twalT*  tribes),  onrLwd  m^ 
have  been  inHnenrad  hj  hialorleal  leeollee- 
tioaa  and  a  wish  to  eonalliata  his  wonliT- 
men ;  tbr  we  find  that  when  Jacob  went  into 
Egypt,  the  bodIb  of  his  family  were  three 
score  and  ten  (Qen.  iItL  27);  the  aame 
waa  the  nnmber  of  the  eldars  of  Israel  ap- 
pointed by  Mosea  (Namb.  li.  16,  34.)  Be- 
Tenty  persona  siao  oonatituled  tbe  Sanhedrim 
or  great  nations]  eonnoi],  besidee  the  Naai 
or  PrsBldenL  If  there  waa  in  the  number 
any  lelerenee  to  the  aarentj  nations  held  by 
the  Jews  to  make  np  tha  world,  the  CTent. 
WDoId  haTe  apeoial  interest  far  Lake,  who 
wrilea  in  a  apurit  of  nniTerMl  eomprahenaion, 
and  ia  the  only  one  of  the  erangdists  that 
has  mentioiud  Oie  sersnty.  Their  mission, 
whidh  was  of  a  prtparalMy  nature,  oeenpisi 
only  a  Itm  tinea ;  which,  *iuh  oeoaslonal^  Is 
the  condensed  braiity  of  the  writers,  may  ne- 
Tarfiialeaa  represent  many  important  erants. 
Jf  ao,  it  is  dear  thai  oar  knowledge  ot  what 
was  dona  in  the  days  of  Jesns  fin  planting 
his  religion  in  tha  worid,  is  Tsiy  debetiTe  j 
and  if  tha  sonroes  of  our  inlbrmalion  ara 
partial,  we  may  well  find  difflenllia*  in  ttia 


Snnta,  tka  Gresfc  rmiulaticB  e^,  aaa  L    , 
164. 

SHADOW,  a,  of  good  thinga  lo  oome,  1.  e. 
of  the  goapd,  tha  ritual  obseTrancea  ot  the 
law  are  deolared  to  be,  in  Col.  il  17,  after 
the  same  fignratiTC  manner  that  the  whole 
Hosaio  economy  is  said  to  be  a  aohool- 
masler  to  train  the  world  for  Christ  (Oal.  iil. 
a4,30;comp.Heb.Tiu.  0;i.  I).  So  Adam 
i*  said  10  hm  been  '  •  ilgnrs  of  him  that 
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WM  to  oonM»'  Um  Lord  Jesas  (Rom.  t.  14 ;  reigned  at  an  enrlj  period.    The  rint  of  fli 

eoap.  1  Cor.  zTt  S3).    The  term  'figure'  qaeen  and  her  friendly eonteet  with  Solomon 

stands  far  the  Grack  lupm,  onr  '  type.'    The  were  in  agreemMt  with  the  manners  of  an- 

Oreek  tufMt  {tvpto,  'I  strike')  originaUy  sig-  cient  Orientals,  who  found  in  debates  and 

nifiea  something  itrudt,  hence  a  medal  or  discossiOB,  sneh  as  we  find  in  tlie  book  of 

ooin,  and  the  'figure'  (eomp.  Acts  TiL  43)  Job,  for  Instanoe,  that  reereatioii  ^rtudi  In 

or  <prtRt'  (Johnzi.  20)  soprodaoed;  gene-  the  middle  ages  was  supplied   by  tounm^ 

rally,  a  'form'  (Bom.  tL  17)  or  likeness  ments.    Prom  this  same  Sheba,  aoeordieg 

whieh  may  ba  need  as  a  '  pattern '  (Tit  iL  to  some,  eame  flie  wise  men  (magi)  vfae 

7.  Heb.  TiiL  5)  or  'example'  (i  Cor.  z.  visited  the  inAmt  Jesns  (Matt  ii.  1.    IsaiA 

6,11.  FhHipp.  iiL  7.  lThess.L7.  SThesa.  Iz.  6). 

Ui.  9.   1  Tim.  It.  12.   1  Pet  v.  8).    A  type,        8HECHEM   (H.  portien),  the   Nopolis 

then,  is  a  print  or  image  formed,  as  by  the  of  the  Bomans,  now  oormpted  into  N«bloas» 

medallist,  in  the  likeness  of  an  original,  and  a  city  whieh  Uy  at  tfie  base  of  Moimt  0«risim. 

aoting  aa  a  eopy  or  pattern  for  a  similar  Shechem  is  a  Tery  aneient  plaoe,  thoa^  we 

prodnedon.    This  idea  the  Soriptare  applies  do  not  find  it  mentioned  nntil  the  time  off 

to  the  relation  that  existed  between  Adam  Jaeob.    Abnjiam,  indeed,  first  came  in  Ac 

and  Christ,  considered  as  standing  each  first  land  of  Canaan, '  onto  the  place  of  Sbccfaem,' 

in  the  two  great  series :  I.  the  animal  man ;  and  pitehed  his  tent  east  of  the  oxtj  (Gen. 

II.  the  spiritual  man.    So  simple  is  the  lii.  6).    On  the  rstum  of  the  Israelites  Ikom 

foundation  on  which  theologians  haye  raised  Egjpt,  siter  they  had  passed  orer  the  Jordan, 

their  complicated  doctrine  of  types.  they  were  directed  to  aet  np  great  stones  snd 

8HALLUM   (H.  peactabU ;  A.  H.  4783,  build  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  to  sta- 

A.  C.  760,  V.  772),  fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  tion  six  of  the  tribes  on  Geriztm  to  blesa  the 

son  of  Jabesh,  held  a  throne,  which  he  gained  people,  and  six  on  Ebal  to  curse.     Between 

by  the  murder  of  hia  predecessor,  Zaehariab,  these  two  mountains,  aoooidiiig  to  Joeepbns, 

for  not  more  than  one  month,  being  in  his  lay  Sheehem,  haying  Ebal  on  the  north  and 

turn  put  to  death  by  the  next  soyereign,  Oeriiim  on  the  south.    In  the  ^rision  of 

Menahem.  the  land,  Shechem  foil  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim, 

8HALMANE8EB. — See  Asstbu.  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levitea  and  nvade  a 

SHAMBLES  (T.),  stands  in  I  Cor.  z.  25,  city  of  refoge.    At  Sheehem  aH  lanel  eame 

for  the  Ladn  word,  in  Greek  characters,  together  to  make  Befaoboam    khag;     Here 

maktUm ;  which  being  taken  from  the  name  the  ten  tribes  rebelled,  and  the  city  beeame 

of  a  certain  Macsiiiu,  who  waa  put  to  deadi  for  a  time  the  royal  residenee  of  Behohoam. 

for  hia  crimes,  and  whose  abode  in  Bome  After  the  exile,  Shechem  is  mainly  known  as 

was  conyerted  into  a  place  for  the  aale  of  the  ehief  aeat  of  the  people  who  theneeforth 

food,  denoted  the  pliwe  where  fleah-meat  bore  the  name  of  Samaritans, 
waa  exposed  for  sale.    Thither  the  priests        Not  long  after  the  times  of  the  Kew  Testa* 

oent  sneh  of  flie  oflMngs  as  they  did  not  mont,  the  eity  of  Shechem  reoeiyed  the  name 

oonsume  in  saerifice,  or  for  their  own  nott*^  of  Neapolis,  which  remains  to  the  present 

day  in  the  Arabic  form,  Nablous.    This  took 


3HAB0N  (H.  ku  phin),  a  plain  ttiat  ex-     place  under  Vespasian ;  for  U>e  eoins  of 
tsnded  from  Mount  Tabor  to  ^e  lake  of    the  city  bear  the  inscription,  Platim  NmpdUs, 


Galilee,  still  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Pa]e»>  the  former  epithet  being  adopted  in  honour 

tine,  suited  for  paatnring  cattle  (1  Ohtov.  of  Flayius  Vespasian,  probably  in  eonse- 

T.  10).  quence  of  some  benefit  bestowed  by  him. 

Another  Shanm  was  a  plain  lying  along  There  is  a  question  whetfier  Meapolis  oe- 

the  Mediterranean,  fit>m  Carmel  to  Lydda  cupied  or  occupies  precisely  the  same  spot 

and  Joppa;  which  was  also  yery  frnltfti),  as  Shechem.    The  fact,  howeyer,  of  their 

mi  well  as  thickly  peopled   (Is.  xxzlii.  0;  general  identity  is  not  called  in  queation. 

zzzy.  2).    The  wine  of  Sharon  is  mentioned  The  ancient  city  may  Indeed  haye  been  much 

in  die  Talmud.    Peter  laboured  in  this  die-  larger  than  the  Neapolis  of  later  times ;  and 

trict  (Acts  iz.  88—95).  possibly  a  portion  of  its  ruins  may  atill  haye 

SHEBA,  a  district  in  Arabia,  rich  in  spices  been  seen  on  the  east,  stretching  down  for 

(1  Kings  z.  2.  Jer.  ri.  20.  Eaek.  xzrii.  22),  some  distance  towards  Jacob'a  Well,  or  eyen 

espeeidly  in  incense  (Is.  lx.6),  and  in  gold  near  to  it    From  Josephus  it  appears  that 

and  precious  stones  (Ps.  Izxii.  10, 15),  wiiich  the  Neapolis  of  his  day  had  a  population 

eanied  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Western  far  greater  than  Uiat  of  the  present  city. 

Asia  (Eaek.  zzrii.  22.  Job  yi.  10),  whence  The  people  continued  long  to  be   known 

they  puiehased  dayea  (Joel  iii.  8).    Sheba  chiefly  by  the  name  of  Samaritans, 

is  found  in  Sabssa,  a  part  of  Arabia  FeUz,  So  early  as  &e  time  of  Pilate,  we  read  of 

in  the  northern  regionaofthe  modem  Yemen,  a  tumult  and  sedition  ezcited  among  them 

on  the  Bed  sea.  by  an  adventurer,  who  persuaded  the  com- 

From  this  country  eame  the  queen  of  mon  people  to  follow  him  to  the  sommit  of 

Sheba  to  yisit  Solomon  (1  Kings  x.),  though  Mount  Gerizim,  where  he  proposed  to  show 

Josephus  (Antiq.  z.  8, 5)  makes  her  a  queen  them  the  golden  yessels  which  Moses  had 

of  Ethiopia  (Meroe).    In  this  Sheba  females  boned   there  in  ancient  times.     Pilate  or* 
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dered  tfoopB  to  attaok  this  midtitBde,  and 

liftying  diipened  them,  eansed  many  of  the 

leaden  to  be  pat  to  death.    The  SamaritaiiB 

eomplained  of  him  before  Yitellioa,  then 

proconral  of  Sjria ;  and  thia  waa  &e  oeca- 

adon  of  Pilatc'e  being  depoaed  and  aent  to 

Rome.    In  general,  the  Samaritana  woold 

aeem  to  have  been  no  leaa  hoetile  to  the 

Bomana  than  were  the  Jewa  themaelTea. 

While  Veapaaian  waa  engaged  in  anbdning 

'variooa  portiona  of  the  oonntrj,  a  great  mnl- 

titode  of  the  Samaritana  eoUeeted  and  poated 

themaelTea  on  Mount  Oerisim.    They  were 

nttaeked,  and  11,600  peraona  were  alain. 

The  preaent  eity  of  Nablooa  ia  long  and 
nanow,  atretehing  eloae  along  the  N.  E.  baae 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  in  a  email  deep  TaOey, 
half  an  hour  diatant  from  the  great  Eaatem 
plain.  The  etreeta  are  narrow ;  the  hooaea 
high  and  in  general  well  built,  all  of  atone, 
with  domea  on  the  roofa,  aa  at  Jeruaalem. 
The  Talley  itaelf^  from  the  foot  of  Oeriaim  to 
that  of  Ebal,  ia  here  not  more  than  aome 
000  yarda  wide,  eztending  from  8.  £.  to 
N.  W.  The  eity  Ilea  on  a  water  aummit  in 
the  yalley ;  the  watera  in  the  eaat  part  flow- 
ing off  eaatward  to  the  Jordan;  while  the 
fine  fountaina  on  the  weatem  aide  eend  off 
a  pretty  brook  down  the  Talley  N.  W.  to  the 
Mediterranean.  To  enter  the  eity  by  the 
Weatem  gate,  yon  haTe  to  paaa  among  luxu- 
riant grorea  of  1kg  and  other  fruit  treea. 
The  qoarter  oooupied  by  the  deaeendanta  of 
the  ancient  Samaritana  ia  in  the  weat  part 
of  the  eity,  riaing  aomewhat  npon  the  aeeli* 
Tity  of  Oerixfan.  Though  the  houaea  are 
eolidly  built,  erery  thing  lo  tfie  floora  and 
doomed  roofr  being  of  atone,  the  atieeta  are 
nairow  and  uneren,  fan  of  rubbiah,  atonea, 
and  Taiioua  other  obatanetiona,  and  Teiy 
filthy.  The  baxaara  are  ahaded  with  mate 
or  arehed,  anperior  in  their  ampla  anppllea 
of  wholeaome-looking  proTiaiooa,  and  in  the 
Tarioua  aort  of  me^andiae  demanded  by 
Oriental  taatea  and  habita.  Some  portiona 
of  the  eity  preaent  the  appearaaoe  of  aotiT« 
buaineaa  and  thrift.  There  are  eztenaiTa 
manuftustoriee  of  aoap,  made  of  oUto  ofl, 
whioh  ia  held  in  high  repute  in  the  Lerant. 
The  plaee  baa  alao  manulSMtoriea  of  cotton. 
The  cotton  grown  in  the  diatriet  ia  aaid  to 
be  the  beat  in  Turkey ;  7000  balea  were  in 
1838  exported  from  Nabloua  to  France.  The 
population  of  Nabloua  ia  eatimated  at  from 
eight  to  ten  thouaand,  the  bulk  of  which  are 
Mohammedana.  Four  or  fiTc  hundred  are 
Chriatiana.  The  Samaritana  do  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  are  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  though  not 
wealthy,  are  in  comfortable  eiroumatancea. 
The  Jewa,  who  are  about  one-third  leaa  nu- 
merous, are  nearly  all  poor. 

The  mountain  district  around  Nabloua  is 
perbapa  the  best  cnldTated  portion  of  Palea- 
tine,  though  Tciy  inferior  in  natural  fertility 
to  some  of  the  plains  that  lie  towards  the 


Mediterranean  sea.  The  wandering  Bedouin 
aeldom  Tentnrea  among  theae  fastnesses,  so 
that  the  people  ei^oy  a  degree  of  security  in 
their  pursuits;  at  leaat  they  haTe  a  prospect 
of  being  permitted  to  reap  what  they  sow, 
though  the  harpiea  of  the  Egyptian  treaanxy 
are  only  leaa  impaeioua  than  the  lawleaa  tribea 
who  profoaaedly  Htc  by  robbery. 

The  wlMde  Talley  in  which  Nabloua  liea 
ia  in  the  aeaaon  MiliTened  by  the  aonga  of 
nightingales  and  other  birda,  of  which  the 
gardena  are  full.  It  ia  alao  well  ftiiniahed 
with  fountains  that  irrigate  it  most  abun- 
dantly, and  for  that  Tery  reaaon  do  not  flow 
off  in  any  large  stream.  The  Talley  ia  rich, 
fertile,  and  beiuitifolly  green.  The  sides  of 
the  TsUey,  too,  the  continuation  of  Gerisim 
and  Ebal,  are  studded  with  TiUagea,  aome  of 
them  large ;  and  theae  are  aunounded  with 
extenaiTc  flelda  and  oUtc  groTca;  ao  that 
the  whole  Talley  preaenta  a  beantiftd  and 
inviting  landacape  of  green  hilla  and  dalea. 
It  ia  the  deep  Terdure  arising  flrom  the 
abundance  of  water  which  giTea  it  tiiis  pecu- 
liar charm,  in  the  midst  of  a  land  where  na 
rain  falls  in  summer,  and  where  the  face  of 
nature  during  Jieat  and  drou^t  assumes  a 
brown  and  dreary  aspect 

The  Samaritans  in  Nabloua  read  nothing 
but  the  Pentateuch,  and  strictly  obserre  the 
sabbath.  They  keep  up  their  old  feud  with 
the  Jewa.  With  Turi^a  they  eat  and  drink, 
but  not  with  eons  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
— «  remarkable  example  how  brethren  may 
hate  each  otfiar.  Their  featnrea  in  no  way 
reaemble  thoee  of  the  Jewa ;  yet  at  the  ilrat 
look  you  aee  they  are  not  Tuika  nor  Araba^ 
Many  haTe  neat  white  beaida  and  a  fine 
liTdy  complexion. 

Of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Samaritan  ayna- 
gogue  at  Nabloua,  Tischandoif  obserres,  that 
in  a  prayer-room,  which  could  be  entered 
only  barefoot,  he  aaw  some  twenty  MSS., 
written  for  the  moat  part  on  parchment,  to 
many  of  which  he  nnheaitatingly  aaaigned 
an  age  of  many  centuriea.  One  by  many 
peeuliaritiea  claimed  for  itaelf  an  existenoe 
of  more  than  a  thouaand  yeara.  Chiefly, 
howcTcr,  waa  he  interested  in  a  Tcry  ancient 
one,  bearing  a  auperseription,  according  to 
whioh  it  waa  made  thirteen  yeara  after 
Moeea,  by  Abiachna,  the  eon  of  Phineaa,  who 
waa  a  grandaon  of  Aaron.  Thia  manuacript^ 
kept  in  a  tin  box,  is  a  large  aynagogue  roU 
on  parchment,  euTcloped  in  erimaon  silk 
inwrought  with  letters  of  gold.  It  bcara  un- 
miatakeable  traces  of  antiquity.  Tischendovf, 
after  a  carefhl  examination,  declarea  that 
cTcry  thing  conspires  to  refer  it  to  the  sixth 
century  A.D.  It  holds  in  consequence  a 
distinguished  rank  among  all  the  old  doou- 
mente  of  the  East  and  the  Weat.  The  anper- 
acription  he  pronounoea  to  be  a  transcript 
lh>m  an  older  mannaeript  which  had  re- 
ceiTed  the  statement  firom  tradition. 

'When,'  aaya  Fanen,  < I  waa  at  Siohem, 
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tBod  pMting  by  at  iiiiiMt  near  their  tombt, 
which  lay  npon  a  sterile  bank  within  a  wild 
reoeas  at  the  foot  of  Oerixim,  two  Samaritan 
women,  who  were  aeated  there  and  seemed 
monmfolly  to  be  numbering  the  graves  into 
wfaieh  the  remnant  of  their  ancient  race  was 
fast  declining,  broke  from  their  silence  as  I 
approached,  and  in  accents  of  deep  feeling 
implored  me,  if  I  knew  where  any  of  their 
people  were  now  scattered,  to  tell  them  that 
tbsir  fbw  remaining  breihren,'who  still  dwelt 
In  ttie  land  of  their  forefathers,  besought 
them  to  return  and  dose  the  exhausted  record 
of  their  fUe  with  kindred  sympathies  and 
rites.' 

SHEEP  (O.  iduf),  with  oxen,  constltoted 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  Oriental  nomads,  or 
wandering  shepherds,  whom  at  a  very  early 
p«riod  we  find  engaged  in  peaceful  occupa- 
tions in  Syria  and  Palestine  (Oen.  xxiz.  SO ; 
zii.16;  xiii.5;  zx.  U;  xzL27;  xxiv.  85; 
zxxiL  5 ;  xxxiv.  28). 

The  aigali,  or  OvU  Awmum  of  Linnvus, 
which  inhabits  in  vast  numbers  the  elevated 
legions  of  Central  Asia,  appears  to  be  the 
primitive  stock  of  the  whole  race  of  domes- 
ticated sheep.  Agreeably  to  this  supposi* 
tion,  we  And  that  from  the  eariiest  times  the 
Inhabitants  of  Tartary,  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  North  of  Arabia, 
have  been  addicted  to  pastoral  employments. 
The  rich  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  of  su- 
perior exoellettce  for  the  pasture  of  aheep  as 
well  as  oxen.  This  fact  serves  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  Jacob  (Genesis  xxix.  1 — 10; 
zxxL  38—40).  From  Exekiel  xxvii  18,  we 
learn  that  Damaseus  aupplied  the  Tyrians 
with  wool ;  and  Jerome,  who  well  knew  the 
eountiy,  says  that  this  article  was  atill  pro- 
doeed  there  in  his  time.  Aristotle  mentions 
a  varied  of  the  sheep  of  Syria  whose  taila 
were  a  eubit  broad,  and  Pliny  asserts  the 
general  abundance  of  Syrian  wool.  The 
eastern  part  of  Syria,  bordering  on  Arabia, 
seems  to  have  been  more  specially  appro- 
priated to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  Here  were 
the  Moabites,  among  whom  it  was  a  royal 
occupation  and  a  ebief  souroe  of  revenue 
(2  Kings  iiL  4;  eomp.  1  Chron.  v.  2L  See 
slso  Job  L  8 ;  zliL  12).  We  have  a  bean- 
fnl  allusion  to  the  pastoral  habits  of  the 
same  country  in  Micah  iL  12.  Here  also 
were  Midisnites,  whose  flocks  were  so  vast 
that  the  sheep  taken  from  them  by  Moses 
amounted  to  675,000  (Numb.  xxxi.  82 ;  see 
also  Exod.  iL  l5--iii.  1).  The  Arabs  from 
the  eariiest  times  to  the  present  day  have 
bestowed  less  attention  npon  sheep  than 
upon  horses.  Compare  Exek.  xxrii.  21.  Is. 
zL  7.  Care  of  aheep  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews.  The  history  of  the  patriarchi 
Abrahun,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  presents  beauti- 
ful images  of  the  kind  of  life  which  still  con. 
tinues,  with  little  variation,  among  the  Be* 
douins  or  wandering  nomads  of  Arabia, 
Not  only  was  David  a  shepherd  boy,  but 


when  he  had  aseendcd  the  tfixoae  lie  hmi 
numerous  herds  and  flocks  superiatended  bj 
ofllcers  (1  Chron.  zxviL  20 — 31).  Hence 
allusions  in  the  Biblical  poets  (Paalxns  vuu. 
1,  2,  4;  Ixv.  18.  PMv.  xxviL  28 — ^27  ;  comp. 
Exek.  zxziv.  Johnx).  Baalian  and  Canad, 
near  the  Dead  sea,  were  distingiiiabed  for 
breeding  sheep  (I  Sam.  xxv.  2;  eomp.  Deot 
xxxii.  14.  Exek.  xxxiz.  18). 

By  the  law  of  Moeea  the  sheep  was  «  deaoa 
aniinal,  and  might,  consequently,  be  cetes 
or  sacrificed.    A  lamb  or  kid  routed  whole 
was  the  principal  and  characteristie  dish  at 
the  feast  of  the  Passover.    The  rieh.  man 
kills  a  lamb  to  entertain  his  gneai  in  the 
beantifril  parable  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  ziL  4). 
Sheep  were  killed  on  the  festive  oeeeaion  of 
shearing  the  numerous  flocks  of  Nabel  (1 
Sam.  xxv.  2,  11, 18  ;  aee  also  1  Kings  viiL 
5,  63.   Neh.  v.  17, 18).     The  prophec  Exe- 
kiel (xzxiv.  8)  describes  the  bad  aheplierd  as 
selfidiily  eating  the  flesh,  and  clothing  him- 
self wiUi  the  wool,  of  the  sheep  withoat  feend- 
ing'  them  with  due  care.    The  Arabs  laiely 
diminish  their  flocks  by  using   them  for 
food,  but  live  chiefly  on  bread,  dates,  milk, 
butter,  or  what  they  receive  in  exchange  for 
their  wooL     They  sell  their  sheep   to  the 
people  in  the  towns.    When  they  have  a 
sheep-sheszing,  however,  they  periiape  kiD 
a  lamb.     Among  the  Moslema,  sheep  are 
saeriflced  on  certain  daya  as  a  feativsl  and, 
at  the  same  time,  religions  ceremony.   These 
observances  are  of  great  antiquity.      The 
nourishment   sheep    yielded    consisted    in 
their  milk,  and  the  cheese  made  fh>m  i^ 
rather  than  in  the  flesh.    Their  chief  use 
was  to  supply  clothing  (Prov.  xxvii.  28 — ^27. 
1  Cor.  ix.  7).  Wool  wss  among  the  aneienta 
by  for  the  most  common  material  for  m«n«g 
clothes.    Hence  passagea  respecting  the  de> 
stmetiveness  of  &e  moth  (Job  xiiL  28.    Is. 
i.  0;  li.  8.  Eccles.  xUL  18.  Matthew  vL  19. 
James  v.  2).    The  sacred  writers  moition, 
not  the  moth,  but  the  minute  womi  scs, 
which  changes  into  a  moth,  and  which  alone 
gnawa  garments.     In  these  passagea   the 
word  moth  muat  be  understood  to  signify 
the  larva  of  the  dothea-moth,  or  of  aome 
insect  of  the  same  kind. 

The  management  and  use  of  sheep  and 
goats  hss  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  human 
history  formed  a  atriking  feature  in  the  con- 
dition of  man,  and  specially  of  those  nationa 
which  belong  to  the  Caucasian,  or,  as  Dr. 
Priohard  denominates  it,  the  Iranisn  or 
Indo-Atlantic  vsriety  of  our  race.  The  his- 
tory of  these  animals  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  man,  that  Mr.  Yates  is  inclined 
to  doubt  if  they  ever  existed  in  a  wild  state. 
So  far,  he  says,  as  geology  supplies  any  evi- 
dence, it  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
man  and  the  two  lesser  kinds  of  homed  cat> 
tie  belong  to  the  same  epoch ;  no  properly 
fossil  bones  either  of  the  sheep  or  goat  have 
yet  been  found.    '  As  we  must  suppose  that 


nan  vm  nmM  pcrfnt  ud  (lill>grawii,  uti 
vlfli  thaw  mcini  of  inbiiitcDM  arouni]  him 
whtoh  hii  lumn  and  oonidtiitloii  nquiie,  I 
can  Ki  no  maon  whj  [ha  ihnp  and  the 
gou  mt,j  uot  hftTg  been  eiMted  in  inch  ■ 
auta  as  to  ba  immadlaMlj  owd  bj  him  both 
for  olothing  and  fbr  food'  (Tex.  Antiq.  p> 
180). 

BHEPHEBDS  (Amp  htrd).  In  primitira 
timaa,  wan  the  una  and  dangfaten  of  larga 
proprietor!  (Oeo.  uix.  0;  oomp.  Ex.  li.  IS). 
At  a  Utar  puiod  alaa  Ihe  oMnpation  was 
pnnoed  bf  peraona  of  luperior  station,  Iha 
rather  beeanse  the  breeding  of  aheep  farmed 
•0  Urge  a  portion  of  the  bnsinaaB  of  Palei- 
line,  and  eontribated  so  largal;  lo  ita  wealth 
(I  Sam.  xtL  11 ;  irii.  10).  Originall;  the 
HabrewB  wen  wandariuft  nomadt,  nor  did 
Ihej  obtain  a  final  aettlement  nntil  ther  got 
potsefsion  of  Canaan.  Yet  after  that  eTent 
man;  temained  attached  to  the  ancient  free 
mode  of  Ufa, eapeciall;  tbs  trans- Jordanie 
ttibai(iXT.8.  aKingiiii.4.  I Chron. ir. 88— 
48).  The  proprietors  had  a  great  nnmber  of 
•erranti,  alarea,  and  hirelings  (1  Sam.  itt.  7. 
John  I.  13).  Those  who  had  actual  care  of 
Hn  aheap  dwelt  onder  tents  (Oanticlea  i  8. 
3  Chron.  liT.  10.  Is.xxiviii.  13.  Jsr.Ti.S], 
and  ware  oammonl;  famished  with  a  staff, 
nraoked  (henoe  srook)  at  one  end,  by  whieh 
lo  guide  and,  when  needfuli  ostoh  the  sheep 
(LeT,iniL33.  1  Sam.  xtH.  4(1} ;  also  a  bag 
(xTii.  40). 

.  Thqr  had  aometimeB  bows  and  arrows,  and 
were  followed  bj  dogs  in  order  to  guard  their 
flock  from  baaats  of  prej  (Amos  iii.  12.  Is. 
xnL^  1  Sam.  iTii.  81).  Thej  sometimes 
erected  a  platform,  or  kind  of  waloh-tower, 
whence  Ihej  mi^t  sarrej  1>  wide  extent  of 
downs,  snd  see  evil  some  time  betbrt  It  came 
(Kioah  jT,  8) ;  tor  walehtblnsss  was  among 
the  chief  viiines  of  shsphaida  (Nahun  iiL 
18.  Lokcii.  6).  It  a  member  a(  dieir  flock 
was  lost,  sa  on  wide  open  plains  might  eaail  j 
happen,  thej  were  lo  emploj  all  diligence  in 
reeovering  it  (Eiek.  iiiir,  IS.  Lnke  xT.  0; 
oomp.  1  Sam.  jx.  S).  Yoong  and  aiek  ani- 
mals the}  oarried  in  iheir  arma  (la.  il.  11), 
Their  chief  artiole  of  drees  was  a  iarge  mau' 
lie,  oapacioDi  enough  lo  coTer  the  whole 
bod7  <Jer.  iliii.  13).  For  Iheir  food,  ae« 
Amos  Tii.  1^  Luke  xt.  IS.  The;  receiTsd 
DO  monej-wagea,  but  instead,  a  eertain  shara 
in  the  prodnets,  a*  milk  (Oen.  iii.  83.  I 
Cor.  ix.  7).  They  employed  mnsic  and  aong 
(1  Samnal  ivi.  18).  The  oaula  were  num- 
bered, and  the  numbering  repealed,  ao  as  to 
preTeni  loss  (Lot.  xxTiL  S3.  Eaek.  ii.  87. 
Jer.  iixiii,  IS ;  compare  Virg.  EcL  iii.  SI). 
On  the  plains,  the  shepherds  dwell  in  hula 
or  tents  as  long  aa  [he  eheep  remained  in 
the  open  air  (Canticles  L  8.  Is.  ixxT]il.l3). 
Tlie  shepherds  seem  lo  have  been  anangeid 
in  elaaaei^  from  an  ordinary  serraol  to  the 
ehief  bvdsman,  wh<^  ander  die  Kin^  wee 
A  high  ofloer  of  the  eoort  (Oenesia  ixlV.  3 ; 
ToLll 


held  in  great  lepnle.  Hence  propheu,  kings, 
and  Ood  himself,  bear  the  name  of  shepheni, 
and  mnch  poatie  imageiy  is  borrowed  from 
pastoral  iut>ieets. 

In  John  X.  0,  our  SaTioor,  desoribing  him- 
self an  a  ahepherd,  alludes  to  larioas  indica- 
tions of  csie  snd  sUaohment  which  distin- 
guish the  owner  of  a  flock  from  the  hireling, 
who,  being  engaged  [o  [end  the  sheep  ooly 
for  a  season,  could  not  be  so  well  known  by 
them,  nor  so  much  intsiesled  in  their  wel- 
fare. The  onstom  of  Bailing  aheep  bj  name 
il  illustrated  bjlhese  lines  from  Theocritus; 


ADdoc 


id  giaia  tlili  inj,  wlien  Colly  fti 


The  following,  bom  '  Hartley's  Besearehes 
in  Greece  and  the  Lerant,'  quoted  from  Mr. 
Tatars  learned  work,  Ttxtrinam  Anlii/tivrum 
(93),  throws  light  on  onr  Lord's  langnage: 
'  i  asked  my  man  if  it  was  nsail  in  Qreece 
lo  gin  names  to  sheep  f  He  intarmed  ms 
that  it  was,  and  that  the  ehaep  obeyed  the 
ahepherd  when  he  called  them  by  their 
names.  This  morning  I  had  an  opportn- 
nity  of  Tcrifying  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
Passing  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the 
shepherd  the  same  question  which  I  put  lo 
my  serrant,  and  he  gave  me  the  ssme  an- 
swer. I  then  bad  him  call  one  of  his  aheep. 
He  did  so,  and  il  instantly  left  iu  pasturage 


n  up  to  the  hand 


of  the  ahepherd  with  signs  of  pleaj 
a  prompt  obedience  which  I  had  never  De- 
fore  observed  in  any  animal  It  is  also  true 
of  the  sheep  in  this  eountry  that  a  slranger 
they  win  not  follow,  bnl  will  flee  from  him, 
for  they  know  not  the  Toiee  of  atrangers. 
The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  of  his 
sheep  are  atfll  wild ;  thai  Ihey  had  not  yet 
learned  Iheir  names,  bnl  that  by  teaching 
Ihej  wotlld  an  learn  them.  Theolhera  which 
SO 
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knevdMirBttiMtli«MlMtnM'(8  8MnMl  Ocb.  dfiL  84,  UtoMadlhift 

siL8).  bad(]itmUy<ted«of  ilMap^ 

On  tlie  words  of  oar  Loid  m  John  x.  4,  winafinB  to  tlie  Egyptians.' 

0,  a  passage  of  Polybins  strikingly  dirows  hold  to  ba  htn  mada  to  tha  d 

light   In  tha  beginning  of  his  twelfth  hook^  bj  Aa  inraaisn  of  Sgypi  by  tli* 

he  states  that  iHian  strangers  landed  on  the  (<  ihephard  ¥ings  f  akm  m  CSoptia  n 

island  Kjmon  in  oidar  to  eany  off  sheep,  mean  'riiapheid'), 

all  the  floek  fotthwitfi  fled ;  but  when  tha  that  eoonHy  oflbrs  a  daik  historieal 

shepherd  who  had  noticed  this  Uew  load  on  (sse  Vol.  i.  page  560).    Aaaovdia^  to 

his  hom,  they  immediately  all  ran  to  him.  mentapisaai?a<linJoafphna(ag»imt  hpkm} 

He  adda,  *We  need  not  be  sviprised  that  of  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  of  Hnlsopn. 

they  listened  to  these  sounds ;  for  in  Itsly  lis,  who,  at  tha  eonmand  of  king  Ptolansy^ 

swine-herds  do  not,  aa  in  Greece,  follow  the  wrote  a  hiatoiy  of  Aa  eonntry  €ir.  ftOO  A.  C, 

swine,  bat  go  a  little  distsnee  before  tfiem ;  there  took  plaaa,  in  tha  reign  of  the  Ecyp- 

and  when  diey  blow  tfieir  honu^  the  harda  tian  king  Tionuoe^  an  inraaioo  of  £gypa  by 

Golleet  and  follow  their  eondaetors.'    The  die  Hyksos,  who,  eominf  fton  tbo 

Caflifes  in  8oath  Aftiea  hara  taoght  eren  eonqoared  tha  land,  burnt  tha  eitiaaj 

oxen  and  eows  to  obey  their  pipes.    Sehola  atroyed  the  tsmpiss  of  die  goda,  partly  < 

in  his  travels  saw,  near  Naiareth,  a  shepherd  minrittil.  partly  enalavad  the 

who,  by  blowing  on  a  horn,  brooght  more  np  a  king  of  dieir  own  blood,  by 

than  tao  hondrad  sheep  alter  him,  and,  with  Imtu    the  aame  word  aa  that 

the  aid  of  a  pipe,  made  diem  go  throogh  a  Gen.  mliL  0,  '  govemor,'  and  appMud  to  Xo- 

sort  of  ezereise.    Now,  diey  bent  tha  knee  ss^    This  monsrdi  rtignad  in  Mamphis^ 

of  the  fore-leg ;  then,  for  a  moment,  they  and,  having  atada  Upper  and  Lower  Sgypi 

stood  on  their  hind  foot;  next,  they  foil  on  tribntny,  boilt  atronglialda,  aasong  odwn^ 

their  body  with  theb  fovrlegs  doubled  under  ilsertt  (probably  msmking  'Hebrew  eansp'), 

them.  near  Pdnsinm.    Tha  domlni(Wi  of  tfia  Hyk- 

At  Ber  Mdeeh,  on  the  sooth  of  Jodsh,  sos  Ustsd  for  611  yeara,  at  dm  sad  of  wiiich 

Sehnbert  (ii.  466)  eame  to  a  well  where  time  the  nattfe  prineaa,  who  aaem  to 

aome  men,  in  bnekete  hang  by  ropes  from  mtainad  power  in  ths  sootham  parta  of 

enrved  polea,  were  drawing  water  whieh  diey  land,  drove  Aa  forBigneta  ont  of  Egypt 

poared  into  stone  troogha.   Floeks  of  lambs  die  desert  towards  Syria.    Tha  latter 

sepsrated  one  ftmn  another,  under  dieir  se-  eecded  into  Jodea,    and  built 

veral  keepers,  stood  near,  waiting  each  for  Theee  Hyksos  have  been  held  to  be 

their  turn  to  drink.    When  die  trough  was  itea,  Phmnieians,  diat  ia  Osnaanitaa,  Arnr 

miad,  die  shepherd  whoee  torn  had  come  bians,  Amalekitea,  Ae.      Tha  divasaity  ia 

gave  with  his  staff  snd  voice  a  sign,  and  the  mora  in  name  than  reality.    Beidieaa  {Zmt 

ram  with  dancing  leape,  whieh  every  sheep  Gmekkktt  dn  Jtmeltfcs,  388)  and  Langarka 

imitated,  began  to  run  to  the  water.    When  (JTMsan,  288)  have  given  aolid  reasons  for 

one  set  had  drunk,  they  retfared,  and  another  thmking  that  they  belonged  to  die  aaoM  rase 

eame  in  their  plaoe.    *  These  frisking,  dan-  aa  Abraham  and  hia  deeoendanta,  a  paatni 

eing  lambs,  ss  well  as  their  ready  obedienea  Ing  people,  like  die  otodem  Bedouins,  who 

to  die  voioe  of  their  shepherd,  recalled  to  prassiwg  forward  from  die  nordi  and  caal^ 

our  minds  several  interesting  passages  of  occupied  in  succession  Arabia,  8yri%  and 

holy  Scripture.    We  hers  thought  we  saw  a  Egypt    Having  sstahlished  their  power  in 

picture  of  patriarchal  lib.'  Iiower  and  Middle  Egypt,  they  naturally 

A  'chief  shepherd'  is  mendoned  in  1  Pet  kept  up  friendly  relations  with  dieir  klna- 
V.  4,  sllasion  being  made  to  tha  Lord  Jeaua  men,  tte  patriarchs  in  Psiestine ;  and  when 
Christ  From  the  *  Gentleman's  Magaaina '  the  latter  found  themselves  prtsssd  for  food, 
(zxziv.  204)  it  appears  there  used  to  be  a  aibided  to  them  a  welcome  among  the 
chief  shepherd  in  Spain.  The  writer  atalaa  rich  produete  of  their  adopted  country.  8o 
that  ten  thoassnd  sheep  compoee  a  flock,  long  as  diis  dynssty  held  dominion,  Joeeph 
which  is  divided  into  ten  tribes.  One  man  and  hia  deacendants  were  well  treated;  but 
has  the  conduct  of  dwm  aU,  under  whom  irtien  the  genuine  Egypdan  blood  had  re- 
are  fifty  ihepherds,  five  to  each  tribe  (eee  aimied  its  sacendancy,  they  were  qppmeed, 
Goubd;  compare  1  Sam.  sod.  7).  On  tha  and  driven  to  seek  liberty  and  happtaiest  in 
ssme  andiority  it  iq^ars  that  the  vaat  num-  flight  To  the  natives  of  Egypt  the  ueorp- 
bers  of  sheep  (five  millions)  which  annually  era,  as  such,  were  hatefol  to  diat  degree,  duit 
pass  from  dieir  summer  to  dieir  winter  walka,  die  very  nsme  of 'ehepherd'  waa  held  hi 
proceed  'ever  following  the  shspherd.'  The  sbominatkm ;  for  widi  their  tttonothdstie 
sheep  never  rest  long.  When  tha  ehepherd  opinions,  the  ehepherd-kinge  had  deatrayed 
wiihesdiemtofoedatplaasuBs,hemakeea  die  idcb  and  tempos  of  the  land.  Oi%l- 
pausa.  'If  he  perceivea  a  direatanhig  doud,  nelly,  dieee  victorious  deecendants  of  Terrfi 
he  walks  Sutet  to  eonduet  than  to  a  place  retained  their  native  cuatoms,  ao  that  hi 
of  shelter.  «bab  intcreooree  widi  Abraham  we  find  no 

SHEPHEBD  XINQ8,  or  HTKSOS.     In  diodMt  waD  of  sepsratfon.    By  degrees,  Am 
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dioulei  of  poUej  ud  the  font  of  <■ 

led  Lhem  U  taulgusmta  witli  tha  EgTP . ,;.:..,       ,.    „      ,  ^  „    ,    ... 

•o  thftt  »han  JoMph  wu  bnnfhi  into  ilw  (li.  10—28)  uid  the  MniUh  (Lakelu.au/. 
oountiT,  gtttt  diieraitici  iiiiled  bn«««B  lb*  Bee  Ditiuoh.                                    .       .    . 
BgrptUn  rulers  ud  Ihtir  Habraw  gaasM.  SHEWBaEAD,  In  Ihe  Hebrew, '  breid  of 
Thii  view  i*  io  the  miia  held  ilBO  bj  0*-  the  pnstnee,' or  Ihetace,  so  called  rrcm  being 
bam  ('Ancie&l  E|7pl.'  6,  1)  •mJ  Bi»««eii  «el  before  JehanJl,  la  the  Engliah  for  the 
(£rgpUa'i  SutU).     The  luter   diitiiiolly  twtUt  (repreaeutiiig  tbe  tatlm  tribes)  iMTee 
atm,  •  In  oni  apinion,  thai*  ii  no  hiatorioal  \or  rather  fla  eakee),  made  of  l^"  «""■» 
beling  mora  oorrMt  than  Ibmt  whioh  eon-  - —  -»v.™.  i..~"    -t-i-h  "  - 
necti  the  HTkioe  with  the  Jeera '— ineaBingv 
donbdeae,  the  Hebrew  raoe,  Ihe  Abrafauaida; 
he  add*,  >  bnl  do  identiflealioa  more  inadmia- 
alble  than  that  of  tha  eipulilon  of  the  for- 
mer with  the  libeiation  of  Ihe  UtUf  (L  2ST). 
To  the  aame  effeot  is  the  oplnim  of  a  MM 
less  diuingnished   aothoriQ,  namelr  Bos- 
seger  {Ram,  I  308,  itq.),  who  asoribas  Iha 
hasdlitj  betwees  Ihe  Hykaoa  and  the  Sgjp- 
liana  to  their  eiaentialir  dilhramt  modes  of 
lite.    On  this  point  wa  tianalaM  seoM  of  hia 
words : '  The  ahepberd-people  of  ths  anaienl 
EgTplians  belonnd  to  twoehiof  naliona,  tb« 
Hjivn  and  the  Blamisr;  the  two  •assntiallj 
diitingoished  from  eacb  oUisr,  but,  as  no* 
mad  uibes,  limilar  ia  Ibeir  modsa  of  lite. 
Both  flood  in  a  hoatila  attitude  to  Ihe  well-  offered  tnrj  week  to  Jehorah.    TbcT  Xtj  in 
ordered  eonslitotion  of  Egn>li  **  ■>  presml  two  heaps,  one  abate  anolber,  aa  if  for  food 
the  natiT*  child  uf  Ihe  dasart  is  lha  bom  for  the  Dlrine  King,  JeboTsh  (eomp.  Oen. 
enemj  of  lha  siatioiurr  agriatJtnrist,  whom  riii.  21.  Lst.  L   B).    The  eakes  were   ra- 
the former,  in  hia  oubndled  lore  of  Ubaitf,  newed  vrtrj  sabbath,  when  the  former  were 
despises,  peiseoatae,  and  plaodars.    Aoeord-  remored  and  eaten  bj  the   priests  ss  Ihe 
ing  to  mj  view,  I  know  onlj  one  ttlass  of  representttiteB  of  Ood  (Eiod.  ixr.  SO;  il. 
Bedouins,  the  nomads.    Whan  OBS  of  this  Bl,   Lst,  id.  8 ;  iiir.  S — 9).    In  eases  of 
bIssb   dismonnla  froni  hia  flnet  dromedary  neoenity,  olhera  partook  of  Ihe  ahewbread, 
and  wanders  no  more,  eeius  the  plough  snd  provided  the;  were  lerilicilly  olean  (1  Sam. 
builds  a  cabin,  iastsad  of  roaming  onr  the  uL  4,  Mf. ;  comp.  Matt.  xil.  3,  4.    Lake 
desert  and  pitching  his  tent,  ha  is  no  longer  tI.  8,  i).    The  bresd  was  laid  on  a  table  of 
a  Bedooln— he  beoomea  a  Feilah.  Thus  tha  gold  (1  Kings  Tii.  i»).    That  in  the  Hero- 
Araba  regard  the  matter.     Ths  Bedouins  of  dlan  lamfde  Joaepbns  calls  golden,  and  saji 
EgTpl  are  those  of  the  Arabian  and  llis  Li-  it  waigfasd  sereral  talents  {J.W.  Tii.  0,  3). 
bjan  desert,  of  the  S^ura  of  Arabia,  of  lbs  It  Is  found  in  tbe  arch  of  Titos,  with  two 
deaerlB  of  Sjiia;  Ihe  same  that  are  sprssd  nsoa  on  it.    Comp.  Eiod.  nr.  39,  where 
from  Ihe  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  f araian  golf,  ■  diahes  Bod  apoona '  are  for  dr;  things,  and 
the   Sams    iu  manners,   bodily   appearauee,  ■  ooTeis   and    bowla '   for    liquida,  probably 
Bpeech,  though  ths  apaeeh  is  spoken  in  rery  wine  necessary  fOr  the  meal, 
different  dialects.     These  are  the  kemele  of  BHIBBOLETU  (H.  a  itrsaai),  a  Uat  ap. 
the  Arab  nation,  ths  puraat  Arab  raoe.    Tbe  plied  by   ths    Oilesdites   to    their    brolher 
Hyksoa  is  tlieptogsDitorofllupresant Arabs;  Habrsws.  the  Ephraimites, in  order  to  deteet 
hs  is  Ihe  ancient  Arab,  the  wandering  Chsl-  them  and  preieDt  their  ese^e  Id  sHempting 
dee,  wboss  horses  srs  swifiar  dian  leopards,  to  pass  As  Jordan,  where  Ihe  Oilsaditss  had 
who  an  mora  flerea  than  eraning  wolias,  poaied  msn  tn  order  to  atTsst  and  slay  the 
and  who  fly  as  the  eagle  (o  hia  prey  (Hab.  Ephraimites  (Jodg.  lii.  I,  teq.).    In  Ihe  He- 
i.  8).    Thus  S4«  Ihe  prophet,  and  in  better  braw  thera  an  two  latlen  of  similar  sound, 
tsrms   the  Bedonins   cannot  be  described,  one  an  (,  the  other  haTing  the  sound  of  our 
Ths  Bible  eapeeisllT  gives  ns,  in  its  picRues  ik.     It  appears  that  where  othsr  tribes  used 
of  lha  nomad  lite  of  an  Abraham  and  Ihe  ijb,  the  Ephraimhea  used  i.    Thns  when  re- 
Other  patriarchs,  the  cleareat  piotan  of  thoes  quired  lo  say  iftibbolstb,  thsy  eonld  do  no. 
Hyksos  and  their  direct  desosndsnts,  our  thing  slss  than  say  libbolelfa.    In  this  way 
modem  Bedouins,  who  for   thonaands   of  they  wera  detected.    Hsnee  'a  shibboleth' 
yean  han  nmained  Ihe  same,  both  aiter-  eaiue  to  signi^  a  lest,  anofa  as  a  ereed  or 
nally  and  in  their  manner  of  thinking.'  set  of  opinions.    It  is  equally  difficult  for 
SHEM<B.  hobm),  tbe  Bnl  son  of  Nosh,  Frenidtmen  to  prononnea  our  eh.    Thus  few 
who  with  hi*  Iffothsr  J^het  manifested  ra-  of  thsm  can  oorrsefly  ntler  these  wordp, 
apact  to  thair  tuher,  snd   so  earned  his  ■  Cbiohastsr  shnnb    stands   in  Ohlabratrr 
ttessing(aen.T.  81;  iz.a3,>af.).    He  was  obonhyard.'    Comp.  MaU  lart.  79. 
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SHIELDS  (T.)  mn  ucianll;  tbij  krga,  dwkM  ■pokcn  of  u  IbfMlian  and  fitiifrf 

■Iw  «an'«d;  m  dtatthej  oonnd  md  iIidi  of  Ood  (P*.  ImilL  60,  Mf.   Jar.  vii.   J^ 

pnlMled  Itae  vnnr.    la  Homa,  a  ibiald  14;  mi.  9).    It  la  mentioned  in  Seriptar* 

il  dMBribad  b;  an  apillMl  whieh  ligiuSM  doriBf  the  axile,  bnt  not  afianrarda ;   mnd. 

•  maii'aninniiiillng.'    Anolhar    apitbat    fm-  Jaroma  qiaaka  <rf  it  in  hla  daj  aa  niuriy  in 

ployed bjIumia'wall-eilrTad.*  UaiKe'aom-  raina. 

p«w '  ia  Pi.  T.  13.    Th«  ihiald  and  apaar        8HI1CEI  (H.  ■  lUanr),  aoa  of  Gara.  af 

■ran  ia  Taiy  early  tlmaa  tlw  chief  apaapona  the  fkmily  of  Banl,  who  enraed  md  aWmad 

(1  Sun.  iTii.  7,  49.   1  Chran.  xiL  94).  Darid  whan  lying  fbom  Abaaloa  (3  San. 

SUILO  (H.  ptact),  of  which  iha  foil  fom  xtL  0,  a«f.>.    Bj  enmaty  ha  obtained  p«r- 

waa  Shilon,  u  Kcn  In  ^liiJmtla,  la  tba  mo-  do«  ftom  llial  monanb,  trhan  ha  fetumed  l» 

dcRi  Sailon,  irilh  which  ila  poaidon  «»■«-  Ua  aapilai  (lii.  IB,  Mf .).    Bui  Darid  on  bia 

aponda.     That    poaitlon    ia    dcflnilely  da-  daath-bad  raqnaMcd  Solomon  not  to  leave 

aeiihad  In  Ihc  book  of  Jndgc*  (ni.  IS)  a«  nuponialied  lha  conduct  of   Shimei,    irira 

'  oo  tha  north  aide  of  Bethel,  on  the  eaat  waa  flnl  placed  Dudsr  natiaint  and  then 

aide   of  Ihe  liigbway  tb^  goeth  Dp  from  put  to  death  (1  King*  ii.  B,  itq.). 
Bethel   Id   Sheehem,   and  on  the  aonlh  of         SHINAB,  the  moil  aneieiit  name  of  dM 

LetwDih.'    Ballon  waa  found  by  Bobinaoo  land  irttara  Himiod  founded  the  four  eitiea, 

on  Ihe  cast  of  Ihe  great  toad  between  Belhal  Baltal,  Enmh,  Aecad.  and  Calnch  (Oen.   k. 

and  Sbaehem  (Mablons),  and  he  came  after  10),and  vheratbe  Ko*fbid«,  ordeaoenduita 

an  hour  to  tha  Tillage  of  Lebonah,  now  el-  of  Koah,  built  lha  tower  of  Babel  (il.  3,aiBf.). 

Lnbtian.  lo  Abraham'a  time  tbsre  reigned  In  Sbiiiu', 

At  Shiloh  Ihs  tabernacle  wa*  a«t  np  after  AmnplHl  (zl*.   I,  B).    In   later  daya    tba 

the  ooonby  bad  been    lubdnad,  aitd  the  eonntry  obtained  the  nasM  of  Babylonia, 

laat  general  diriaioo  of  lha  land  wu  made  Ibouib  propfaeta  atiD  denominated  it  Sliinar 

among  tbc  ttibaa  (Joah.  xriii.  1—10).    The  (Dan.  1.  3.  Zaah.  *.  11). 
ark    and   Ubemacle   long  oanlinaed    here,  SHIPS  (T.O.iAiff)  wen  pmbably  Brat 

and  ben  Samuel  was  de^Uealad  lo  God  and  amployed  on  the  coaat  of  Paleatbte,  or  lalbsr 

hii  childhood  spent  in  Ibesaoctaary  (1  Sam.  8jria,tha  abom  of  which  Itemed  the  natural 

i. — iT.}.    Id  honooi  of  the  praaenea  of  Ifae  line  of  junation  between  the  Eaateni  and 

ark,  there  waa  a  ftaat  of  the  Lord  in  Shilob  Wastam  worid,  and  were  in  eonnaqtianea,  al 

yeajlj,  dnring  whieh  the  daughlen  of  Bliiloh  a  very  early  period,  lined  bj  a  ancceaaioti  of 

came  out  to  dance  in  dancea,  and  it  waa  on  flcmiibing  eommereiil  eitiea.    Among  Iheaa, 

auch  an  oouslon  that  they  were  aeiaed  and  Sidon  and  ita  oSaboot  Tyn  held  a  promi- 

earned  olf  by  the  remaiotug  Bet^aminilaa  aentplace.     Their  inbaUtanta, with  tlu  Plii- 

( Judg.  Hi.  10—38).    From  Shiloh  lha  aik  tiaUuea,  long  oeenpied  Ibe  aea-board ;  ' 


o  Ihe  anny  of  Israel,  riiieh  they  kept  lha  Icraelites,  whose  conve- 
and  being  allured  by  the  Pbilistinesi  re-  slanoe  aBdpraaperity,bowe>ar,  dt^proBoled 
tumed  no  more  to  its  former  plus  (1  Sam.     by  their  maritima  engagamentt,    WhilsdieM 


— Ti,).     Shiloh  Ibsnoefortbilhongh  some-  men  of  the  eoaat  thoa  held  g  .... 

timaa  the  reaidenoe  of  prophets,  a>  c^Ahqaha  die  key  of  the  ocean,  and  condnelad  Am 

celebrated    in    Die    bistory    of    Jeroboam  eommeree  of  the  land,  Ihe  tribaa  whoae  lot 

(IKing*  Ki.2et  xii.  IS;  UT.  3),  ia  never-  waa  caat  on  the  ahona  of  the  Meditemuiaan, 


M  Zebnlnn  (Gen.  zliz.  IS.  Joab.  xii.  10,     wen  n 
11),  alto  Dta  and  Aaher   (Judg.  *.  IT),     
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position,  ootdd  not  fail  to  hftve  some  to- 
qaaintanco   with  the  lea,  and  tooordingly 
their  poetic  imagery  henoe  bonowed  mate- 
rials (Ps.  evii.  23,  Hq.) ;  but  in  general  tfaey 
were  too  maeh  given  to  agrienltnre  to  be- 
come  intimate  with  jkvnl  or  eommerotal 
affairs.     It  was  not  till  the  pilmy  days  of 
Solomon  that  tfaey  gained   any  eminence 
therein ;  when  a  treaty  was  formed  with  the 
maritime  Tyriane,  whieh,  tfaongh  not  of  long 
duration,  led  to  narigation  in  the  Bed  sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  so  threw  open 
the  East  and  the  West  to  the  eonrt  of  the 
Israelite   monarehs  (1   Kings  iz.  26—28; 
X.  11,  22.   Esek.  zzriL  8).    In  the  time  of 
the   Maccabees,  Joppa  was  a  Jewish  ]>ort 
(I  Mace.  3dT.  5).    A  more  eapaoions  harbour 
was  formed  by  Herod  at  Ciesarea  (Joseph. 
J.  W.  ill.  9, 8),  though  even  in  this  period 
flonrished  no  Jewish  eommeiee,  properly  so 
oalled.     From  the  latter  port  Panl  took  ship 
for  Italy  (Aets  xrnL  2).    The  ships  fonnd 
in  the  New  Testament  on  the  lake  of  Oalflee 
were  fishing  smacks,  though  smsll  vessels 
of  war  were  on  one  oeeasion  employed  there 
by   the  Romans   (J.  W.  iU.  10,  0).     The 
Tyriani^  ships  were  most  distingnished,  and 
we  may  consider  their  vessels  to  have  given 
the  model  for  ship-building  to  other  ancient 
nations  (Esek.  zxviL  6,9tq.),    The  timbers 
were  of  cypress,  the  masts  of  cedar  (5).   The 
ships  were  impelled  by  ssils  made  of  byssus 
(7),  slso  by  oars  (Is.  zzxiu.  21)  of  oak 
(Esek.  zxvii.  6).   With  other  ornaments,  the 
benehes  were  either  ivorj  or  covered  with 
iTory  (0).    The  vessels  were  guided  by  a 
rudder,  intended  probably  in  Prov.  xxiiL  84, 
and  certainly  in  Acts  zzviL  40.    Large  ves- 
sels had  one  rudder  before    and  another 
behind;  sometimes  one  slso  on  esoh  side. 
It  was  a  merchant  ship  or  vessel  of  burden 
on  board  of  which  Paul   sailed  to  Italy. 
Vessels  of  this  kind  were  larger  and  more 
ci^acious  than  ships  of  war.    They  were  slso 
impelled  more  by  sails  than  by  oars,  which 
were  chiefly  employed  in  warlike  vessels. 
The  latter,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
barks  of  oars,  were  called  6tr#si«i,  (having 
two  banks  of  osrs),  trirtm^  (three),  9iitfi- 
qutrtmM  (five).    On  the  prow  was  the  ship's 
sign   (Aets  xxviii.   11),  whence  the  verael 
received  its  name  (see  L  807).    Each  ship 
had  its  boat,  which  could  be  used  in  exigen- 
cies as  well  as  for  landing  (Acu  zxvii.  16, 
80,  82),  several  anchors  (29,  40),  slso  a 
casting-line  for  eoondings  (28).    What  is 
called  'the  mainsair  (40), more  modern  in- 
terpreters make  the  topsail.     The  process  of 
andergirding  the  ship  with  cables  (17),  to 
prevent  her  going  asunder,  is  often   men- 
tioned in  sncient  writers.    The  eflforts  made 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  vessel  in  which 
Paul  was,  are  described  with  correcmess  and 
effect.     It  was  ususl  first  to  lighten  the 
vessel  by  throwing  the  Inggsge  overboard 


(19).  Efforts  were  made  to  gain  the  shore 
by  means  of  ths  boat  (80).  When  the  danger 
became  imminent,  the  i^ig^t  was  sacrificed 
ifiS).  In  ease  of  shipwreck,  the  crew  tried 
to  savs  themselves  on  broken  timbers  (44). 
'The  master'  (11)  was  the  steersman,  who 
was  under  the  control  of '  the  owner '  (comp. 
Jonsh  L  6).  On  secount  of  the  stormy  wea- 
ther, it  was  only  in  summer  that  the  ancients, 
who  had  a  vivid  idea  of  the  perQs  of  the 
ocean,  ventured  to  put  to  see:  among  the 
Bomans,  the  sea  was  opened  in  March  and 
closed  in  November.  Ships  which  in  the 
fell  of  the  year  were  under  sail,  sought  re- 
Ihge  in  some  neighbouring  harbour,  Uiere 
to  pass  the  winter  (12).  Even  large  ships 
held  ^eir  course  along  the  coast  (2),  and 
therefore  made  slow  progress.  When  they 
ventured  into  the  open  ses,  in  the  absence 
of  the  compass,  they  took  such  guidsncs  ss 
they  could  from  remsrkable  stars,  as  the 
Pleiades,  Orion,  snd  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Bear. 

8HI8HAK,  a  Ung  of  Egypt,  with  whom 
Jeroboam  sought  xefdge  against  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xL  41).  In  the  fifth  yesr  of  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  he,  with  a  large  army, 
invaded  Jndah,  and,  after  he  had  captured 
many  strongholds,  plundered  ^e  temple  end 
the  roysl  palace  at  Jerusalem  (ziv.  25,  26. 
2  Chion.  zii  2—4,  9).  On  a  wall  of  the 
great  temple  of  Kamac  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
are  the  exploits  of  this  monsrch  set  fortL 

Confirmatory  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
that  speaks  of  Shishsk's  invssion,  is  a  pic- 
ture, now  much  mutilated,  pauited  on  the 


first  court  of  the  great  palace  of  Gamac  at 
Thebes,  where  Champollion  recognised  the 
hieroglyphic  name  of  Shishak,  and  among 
others  Uie  figure,  a  part  of  which  is  above 
given.  The  hieroglyphics  connected  with 
it  signify  the  king  or  the  kingdom  of  the 
Jewsi  and  names  sre  given  in  hieroglyphicsl 
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shields  of  plsces  in  Palestins  wbioh  the 
Tictorpassed  throagb,  as  Betlihoron,  Megiddo, 
Mabsnaim.  For  other  Palestinian  names 
more  recently  recognised,  see  the  excellent 
work*  Osbnm's  'Ancient  Egypt/  This  eat, 
howerer,  rests  on  the  authority  of  BoseUini 
(  see  *  The  Antiquities  of  Egypt,'  London  Beli^ 
gions  Tract  Sodety,  p.  934).  The  headdress 
of  this  captive  is  purely  Egyptian,  bat  be 
wears  the  beard,  in  obedience  to  Ler,  six.  27. 
On  this  subject,  a  recent  French  visitor  at 
Thebes  remarks,  '  a  king  of  Egypt  cairies 
oaptive  a  king  of  Judah,  sad  this  historio 
page  of  the  Bible  is  foond  written  on  a  well 
of  Camao/  Ampere  in  the  Rtout  dm  Dtux 
Mimdei,  Dee.  1847,  p.  1017. 

SHITTAH-TBEB  —  8HITTIM-W00D. 
See  Acacia. 

SHITTIM,  a  valley  in  the  land  of  the 
Mosbites,  on  the  holders  of  Palestine,  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  two  hours  and  a  half 
therefrom,  opposite  Jericho,  the  forty-sixth 
and  last  station  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
way  to  Canaan  (Numb.  xxr.  1;  xxxiii  48, 
40.  Josh.  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1.   Mieth  vi.  6). 

SHOES  (O.  tehfUu),  or  covering  for  the 
feet,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  well  as 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  oommonly  consisted, 
and  with  the  Arabs  eonsists  still,  of  wooden 
or  leathern  soles,  eslled  in  Greek  and  Latin 
sandals.  They  were  bound  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot  by  two  ties  (Gen.  xiv.  28.  Mark  L 
17),  of  which  ona  want  between  the  great 


and  the  next  toe,  and  the  other  first  round 
the  heel  and  tiien  over  the  top  of  ttie  foot, 
when  it  was  united  with  the  other  '  latehet' 


XOTPTIAV  SAVOAL. 

These  sandals,  used  merely  in  walking,  were 
put  off  on  entering  the  tent  or  house,  being 
left  at  the  door  or  on  the  edge  of  the  i^arfr- 
ment  The  unbinding  of  the  ties  sad  re- 
movsl  of  the  sandal  was  from  old  time  the 
business  of  slaves.  The  newly-purehased 
slsve,  as  a  token  of  his  condition,  entered 
on  his  oi&ee  by  taking  off  his  maatei^s  shoes 
and  bearing  them  for  some  space  after  him. 
In  consequence,  the  oiAoe  was  held  to  be  so 
low,  that  a  rabbinical  saying  besrs— ^AU 
that  a  slave  does  for  his  master  is  a  scholar 
to  do  for  his  teacher,  save  untying  his  san- 
dals.* Hence  appears  how  high  waa  the 
estimate  which  had  been  formed  of  Jesus  by 
John,  who  did  not  think  himself  worthy  to 
undo  and  bear  his  sandals — in  other  words, 
to  be  his  lowest  disciple  (Matt  iii  11. 
Mark  L  7). 


\mm 


MAKXXO  SAXDALS  (OBBUBV). 


The  sandals  of  the  female  sex  were  often 
decorated  and  costly  (Ezek.  xvi.  10.  Cant 
viL  1).  Only  at  the  Paschal  Sapper  were 
the  Israelites  required  to  have  their  shoes  on 
(Exod.  xii.  11 ).  This  was  in  order  that  they 
might  appear  in  full  travelling  dress.  Comp. 
Acts  xiL  8.  Shoes  were  left  on  the  outside 
of  holy  places,  where  God  was  conceived  to 
be  present  (Exod.  iii.  0 ;  xix.  12.  Josh.  ix. 
15.  Aetsvii.  83);  and  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  which  Scripture  does  not  contra> 
diet,  the  priests  performed  their  duties  bare* 
foot  In  deep  sorrow,  shoes  were  not  worn. 
(2  Sam.  XV.  80.  Is.  xz.  2).  The  shoe  was 
removed  from  the  foot  of  him  who  refused 


to  act  the  part  of  the  god  towards  a  widow 
(Dent  XXV.  9, 10).  This  was  a  token  that  a 
person  resigned  his  rights ;  for  what  a  man 
has  under  his  shoe  is  in  bis  own  power. 
Though  sandals  were  convenient  in  the  hot 
clime  of  Palestine,  yet  could  they  not  pre- 
vent the  feet  from  being  soiled.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  the  repeated  washings  of  the 
feet  practised  among  the  Hebrews.  Shoe- 
makers are  mentioned  as  a  separate  trade 
in  the  Talmad.  In  the  view  next  given, 
taken  fh>m  the  ace  orate  and  useful  work, 
'  Ancient  Egypt,  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth 
of  the  Bible,'  by  W.  Osbum  (London,  1846) 
you  see    Egyptians  preparing  the  leather 


t   «klM*,i>d  mtdng  it  Into  Msdali  ni         Tlit  lagnlor  of  ihi  oonnnt  U  Hoant 
f  2?^  •*    ''""^  *  **"*"  ^  ^     ^""^   prewntwi  BobiiuoD  wilh   i  pab  of 

^  **'-  ^  Hm  Miid*l«  omllji  wom  bj  ih«  Btdouios 


«f  a«  prntand^    T*ey  w«e  m.ae  of  the  of  blgfa-boin-duusx  In  Pilcilina,  <lewtijbed 

Okk  •kin  nf  ■  flA  wfauh  u  eui|^t  in  th*  by  tha  pnphet  Etekid  (nL  10) 

B^  Ml*.    The  flib  i>  •  ipedai  of  htlicore.  Tha  fnllowiDg  cat*  aibibU  i  tpMlmcn  of 

The  aUn  U  elnmay  *nd  coitm,  •nd  might  Iha  ahom  (ghiaah)  Bon  worn  bymon^tafaiaan 

n*«er  tmj  wdl  for  the  eiumal  eorering  in  Fania— the  ShjMi.    Ther  an  ksitlnl 

«t  the  tabcmacJa  which  wu  coDatrneled  at  eolton  Miidala,  with  broad  laatber  ulei  to 

Btoai,  tnoalttod,  wilhout  nifflcieni  ntaoa,  them,  liiing  in  front  like  the  point  of  a 

'badgera'  aUna  (Eiod,  xrt.  6),  bnt  woald  skue,  to  praaeire  the  to»  from  the  raned- 

bardlj  aeem  a  flttuig  mateiial  tor  the  onia-  neia  of  Iba  moontain  patha 
mental  aandala  bakiBging  lo  (be  ooatly  utin 


BHBINEa.    See  Duwa  (ToL  L  p.  fiOl). 

8HDB,  a  diafai  of  motmtalna  innning 
ttmA  md  aonth,  a  little  aaat  of  Aa  longitoda 
of  Snai,  betoie  Egypl,  fonBing  a  wildameia 
(Sen.  ZTi.  T),  at  the  aoath-iraateni  eitiami^ 
of  fl>e  plain  of  Pann  (iIt.  S) 

BBD8HAN  (H.  li^),  the  matropolia  of 
tiw  eoaiitiT  called  Sulani,  and  tha  winlet 
naidenoa  of  die  Penian  kbiga  (Nab.  1. 1), 
OB  the  Dili  m  Choaapai  (Dan.  TiiL  2),  wm 
abOTB  one  bondied  aladia  in  ginnuuftranoe. 
BaTing  no  walla,  it  waa  deCnidad  fay  a  eila- 
dd,  to  wblah  belonged  a  aplendld  palaee, 
apaeioiiB  gardnia,  oreharde,  Ac,  where  Aha- 
nenu  gne  to  bia  noUea  aumptnoaa  eniet- 
talHMDlB  (Ealher  L  8,  i).  To  thia  pliee 
tbehlctonof  Eatherlaatlaebed  (ii).  Man; 
Jewa  dwelt  there  and  in  other  parta  of  Iba 
kinfdMB  (It.  6,  10;  iz.  18,  19),  of  wbicb 
Dnk)  waa  (rand  Tliiar.  (tL  1—3).     At 


jSdkuftr,  wfaieb  lapieaauta  the  aiielaDl  8ha- 
ahao  or  Soia,  what  la  called  Daslel'a  tomb 
ia  alill  to  be  aaen.  Tha  bolldinf  la  of  mo. 
deni  aTohllaatBie,  and  baa  nodiiiif  to  oany 
the  mind  baak  to  remote  ages  except  aome 
uble  piUan.    In  the  intetiot 


high  bos  of  a  daik  aott  of  w 
by  a  railing.  Hanging  np  againal  the  grating 
an  leTaral  boaida,  wldi  Arabic  qnotationa 
from  the  Koran,  ^ildi  the  deront  If  natnl- 
nuna  prcaa  to  tteii  llpa  aa  the;  paaa  ronnd 
Iba  ooflhi.  In  the  leaaw  of  the  window  la  an 
aCrotite,  held,  when  preaiad  to  the  heart,  to 
be  propilioaa  to  inadMra  who  wiih  fbr  a  nn- 
merona  family.  Beoeadi  the  apartment  ooa> 
taining  tha  tomb  ia  a  Tanlt,  uid  to  tepreaent 
the  dan  of  lions  into  which  Daniel  waa  caal 
(Dan.  tL  16).  The  waatam  wait  of  tha  edi- 
ftea  ia  doea  to  the  l*ft  abore  of  the  Bhapur 
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tlTer,    the    (Jl«i    of   Soripture.      OompAre 
viij.  2. 

SiDON,  a  ci^  of  PhosnioU  (Gen.  x.  LA), 
lying  in  a  narrow  plain  on  the  margin  of  the 
Mediterranean  (Luke  ti.  17),  with  a  good 
harbour  (Acts  zxviL  3),  had  acquired  as 
early  aa  the  daye  of  Joshua  the  designation 
of  'Great  Sidon'  (Josh.  zi.  8). 

Sidon  is  the  most  ancient  city  of  Phosni- 
oia.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  in  Homer.  It  was  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher  in  the  division  of  the  land  by 
Joshna,  bat  was  never  subdued  by  the  Is- 
raelites (comp.  Judges  z.  12).  For  wealth, 
commerce,  Inxuiy,  power,  and  vice,  it  was 
unequalled  in  the  Levant  (Is.  xxiiL  2.  Ezek. 
xxviL  8.  1  Kings  v.  6),  until  Tyre  outstrip- 
ped and  Shalmaueser  conquered  it.  Thence 
it  passed  successively  under  the  rule  of  the 
Persians,  Macedonians,  Syrians,  Egyptians, 
Bomans,  Arabs,  and  Crusaders.  It  was  an 
opulent  city  at  the  time  when  Christ  visited 
its  territory.  It  sent  a  bishop  to  the  Council 
of  Nice  in  825.  Its  destruction  was  accom- 
plished by  Melek  Adel,  the  brother  of  Sala- 
din,  in  1197,  from  which  it  only  partially 
recovered  at  intervals,  to  be  as  often  de- 
stroyed. At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Fakreddin  restored  it  to  con- 
siderable importance,  and  made  it  the  sea- 
port of  Damascus,  whence  it  is  distant  only 
three  days'  journey.  After  this  it  became 
almost  a  colony  of  the  French.  They  were 
driven  out  by  Djezza  Pssha  in  1791.  Since 
then,  European  vessels  seldom  approach  its 
dangerous  coast. 

Modem  Sidon  is  irregularly  built,  has  nar- 
row streets,  varied  by  bazaars,  cafes,  and  sta- 
bles. It  is  called  Saida  in  ^e  language  of 
the  country.  Its  inhabitants  are  about  7000, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  are  Moslems, 
the  remainder  Jews,  Maronites,  and  Greek 
Christians.  The  principal  trade,  consisting 
of  silk,  cotton,  and  nutgidls,  has  of  late  been 
transferred  to  Beyrout 

Lord  Nugent  thus  speaks  of  Sidon  and  its 
viciuily: — *We  encamped  that  evening  on 
the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  town.  It  was  a  lovely  spot.  A 
soft  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  land  side, 
and  perfumed  the  whole  air  among  our  tents 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  orange-trees  over 
which  it  came  to  us.  We  were  under  the 
shelter  of  a  bank  topped  by  a  line  of  hedge 
of  the  prickly  pear,  and  over  this  the  heads 
of  the  orange-trees  and  pomegranates  formed 
a  canopy  of  bloom  and  fragrance.  The  waves 
poured  in  hig^  and  hollow  on  the  gently- 
sloping  beach  within  fifty  yards  in  front  of 
OS,  firom  the  Mediterranean,  whose  distant 
waters  of  dark  bine  were  tinged,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  horizon,  with  all  the  rich  blend- 
ing colours  of  the  glowing  sunset  Sidon, 
on  the  point  of  the  head-land  that  surrounded 
the  bay  upon  our  left,  with  its  arched  pier, 
its  square  towers  and  houses,  and  the  grace- 


fbl  minar«l  of  iU  principal  mo«qiie,  stoo< 
out  dark  against  a  Ay  of  bright  flame.' 

8IH0B  (H.  bladt),  in  Is.  xxui.  8,  md  Jcc 
iL  I8,is,inWuier's  opinion,  the  NUe  (called 
*  the  black  river^  by  the  Greeks),  whieh,  viA 
less  reason,  he  finds  also  in  Joahn*  ziiL  S. 
1  Chion.  xiiL  &.    Oan.  xr.  18  mentioiis  ilia 
river  of  Egypt  as  one  boundary  of  the  peo- 
mised  land,  the  Euphntea  beinn^  the  oCIme. 
As  in  Ezod.  via  6,  *the  vraiera  of  £87pt' 
denotes  the  Nile,  so  does  the  Nile  seem  lo 
be  intended  by  die  analogous  phrase,  '  the 
river  of  Egypt'    If  it  be  olgected  tbst  the 
territories  of  Israel  never  extended  so  fisr  as 
tlie  Nile,  it  may  be  said  in  reply  thst,  in  a 
vague  and  general  manner,  the  Nile  maj,  ts 
opposition  lo  the  Euphrates,  be  pot  as  the 
south-western  limit  of  Palestine,  becaase 
between  that  country  and  Egypt  lay  no  other 
natural  bonndary  nor  any  other  distinct  peo- 
ple (see  Vol.  i.  p.  201). 

Sihor  has  by  aome  been  identified  with  what 
Shaw  terms  'a  supposed  river  at  Bhinooorora.' 
The  existence  of  such  a  river  Lord  N  agent 
denies.      He  i^proached   Pslestine   by   el- 
Arish,  across  the  wady  of  the  aame  name. 
In  doing  so,  he  passed  a  small  sandy  Tslley. 
This,  however,  according  to  Nugent,  can  at 
no  time  have  been  the  course  of  any  stream, 
for  he  found  no  channel  traceable  in  the 
sand,  but  a  continuons  line  of  bank  running 
across  the  valley,  effectually  barring,  in  every 
season,  all  outlet  to  the  sea.    '  D'Anville  and 
Norden,  whose  accuracy  may  generally  be 
trusted,  have  avoided  this  error.'     'Sir  W. 
Drummond's  map/  Nugent  adds,  '  is  one  of 
the  veiy  few  which  do  not  commit  the  error 
ot  making  a  river  fall  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, close  to  the  south  of  el-Arish.'  Agree- 
ing with  D'Anville,  Nugent  finds  the  Sihor, 
which  he  identifies  with  the  Fiumgn  £gfptim- 
cwn  (*Biver  of  Egypt')  of  the  Bomans,  in 
Wady  Gaza,  which  he  describes  as  the  dry 
channel   of  a  river,  with   small    pools   of 
muddy  water  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
bridge.    The  position  of  the  Flumen  JEgyp- 
tiacum  has  always  been  a  contested  point 
which  can  now  hardly  be  settled.   The  name 
may  at  different  periods  have  been  given  to 
more  than  one  river. 

SILAS,  or  SYLYANUS  (the  former  m  ihe 
Acts,  the  latter  in  Paul's  wriiittg8),i8  the  name 
of  a  ftuthfnl  fellow- labourer  of  die  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles.  Silas  first  appears  as  a  chief 
member  of  the  Christian  church  in  Jerusa- 
lem, by  whom  he  is  sent  to  Antioch,  to  cany 
thither  the  decree  of  the  apostolic  council 
(Acts  XV.  22,  27).  After  remaining  some 
time  in  the  latter  city,  teaching  the  gospel 
(32,  84),  he  accompanied  Paul  in  his  se- 
cond journey  (40),  but  was  left  behind  at 
Berea  (xvii.  I,  4, 10),  and  joined  Paul  sgain 
at  Corinth  (16;  xviiL  5),  where  he  laboured 
for  the  ftirthersnce  of  the  gospel  (2  Cor.  i 
19).  '  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother,'  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Pet  V.  12.  Whether  or  not  this  ia 
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tiie  same  person  with  the  Silas  of  the  Book  to  the  Hebrew  rsbbis,  was  a  kind  of  flax  that 
of  Acts,  remains  undetermined  for  want  of  grew  in  Egypt  only,  and  was  of  the  finest 
data.  Tradition  makes  Silas  bishop  of  Co-  qnality.'  Boot%  he  regards  as  originslly  a 
rinthy  bat  distinguishes  him  from  Sylyannsi  Hebrew  term,  equivalent  to  lAsi^.  Linen  is 
first  bishop  of  Tfaessaloniea.  mentioned  on  tfiree  occasions  in  the  New 
SILENCE  (L.)»  the,  in  heayen,  mentioned  Testament  (Mark  xiv.  01,  02),  the  entomb- 
in  Bey.  Tiii«  18,  has  reference  to  the  quiet  ment  of  Christ  (Matthew  zxriL  09),  and 
in  wbioh.  the  people  prayed  without,  wliile  the  sheet  lot  down  from  heaven  (Acts  x. 
the  priests  bomt  incense  within,  the  temple  11 ). 

CLnke  L  9, 10).  Among  the  ancient  heathen,  8IL0AM,  THE  POOL  OF.    See  Vol.  i 

silence  was  obserred  during  oflferings  and  p.  817;  iL  p.  80. 

other   religious  ceremonies.      Silence  also  SIMEON  (H.  the  hmr§r),  the  second  son 

prevails  at  the  eleration  of  the  host  in  Ca-  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  by  Leah  (Oen.  zxix. 

tholie  worship.  88),  inflicted,  in  coigunction  with  his  bro- 

SILK,  from  the  Oriental  urih,  with  the  ther  Levi,  a  sanguinary  punishment  on  the 

eommon  substitution  of  I  for  r,  is  probably  Shechemites  (zzziv.  1,  2, 18,109.);  on  which 

not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  account  his  father,  when  dying,  threatened 

VoL  i.  p.  878).    After  a  ftiU  examination,  him  with  the  wraUi  of  Heaven  (zlix.  7).   He 

Brannins  (D«  Vestitu  Heb.Saeerdot,  i.8,8)  dc-  was  the  father  of  six  sons  (xlri.  10),  and  the 

oidea  that  silk  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews  progenitor  of 

in  snoient  times.    Silk,  ttrikon,  occurs  but  SitMon,  th$  tnb$  of,  which  one  year  after 

once  in  the  New  Testament  (Bev.  xviii.  12),  the  exodus  numbered  09,300  men  '  able  to 

where  it  is  found  in  a  curious  enumeration  go  forth  to  war'  (Numbers  i.  22),  but  at  the 

of  all  the  most  valuable  articles  of  foreign  second  numbering  had  fallen  away  to  22,000 

traffic.  (xxvl.  12—14).    In  the  allotment  of  the 

Br.  Ure  has,  by  microscopic  researches,  land,  Simeon's  inheritance  fell  within  that 

been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  filaments  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  1 ;  comp. 

of  flax  have  a  glassy  lustre  and  a  cylindrical  Oen.  zlix.  7),  consisting  of  nineteen  cities 

form,  very  rarely  flattened;  while  the  Ala-  lying  in  different  parts.   Of  these,  Beersheba 

ments  of  cotton  are  almost  never  true  cylin-  (1  Kings  xix.  8)  and  ZiUag  (1  Sam.  xxvii. 

ders,  but  are  more  or  less  flattened  and  tor-  6)  appear  as  having  afterwards  belonged  to 

tuous.    Mummy-doth,  tried  by  these  crite*  Judah.    Going  beyond  their  allotted  terri- 

ria,  appears  to  be  composed,  both  in  its  waip  tory,  a  party  of  Simeonites  conquered  a  dis- 

and  woof-yams,  of  flas,  and  not  of  cotton,  trict  of  Mount  Seir  (1  Chron.  iv.  42,  48). 

As  such  is  it  regarded  by  WOkinson.    Ifr.  They  assisted  Judah  in  subduing  ^e  Ca- 

Yates  adds,  <  Whilst  I  am  satisfied  that  the  nasnites  (Judg.  i.8),  took  the  side  of  David 

doth  used  to  envdope  the  mummies  is  d*  against  Saul  (I  Chronides  xii  20),  and  re* 

most  universally  linen,  I  think  it  possible  mdned  fdthM  to  die  house  of  the  former 

that  cotton  dotli  may  have  been  used  dso.  (1  Samuel  m.  27,  80 ;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  1, 

We  know  that  such  doth  was  imjMrted  into  My.).     Josiah  purged  Simeon,  with  other 

Bgyptfrom  India'  (7srtrin«tii  Antiquorum,  tribes,  firom  idolatry  (2  Chron.  xxziv.  1,6; 

p.  268).    From  its  use  for  the  mummies,  compare  xv.  9).    Simeon  is  mentioned  as  a 

flax,  it  may  be  inferred,  was  applied  in  Egypt  distfaict  tribe  in  Esek.  xlviii.  24.  Apoc  viL  7. 

to  dl  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life.    Comp.  SIMILITUDE  (L.  fustitt,  *like')  signifies 

Is.  xix.  9.  '  likeness,'  or  '  resemblance '  (Numb,  xii  8. 

The  eariiest  mention  of  flax  by  any  author  Dent  iv.  12, 10, 16.  James  iiL  9). 

is  found  in  Exod.  ix.  81.    From  Josh.  ii.  6,  .    SIMON,  I.,  with  the  suraame  of  Peter 

we  have  evidence  that  flax  was  cultivated  in  (Cephas),  an  apostle.    See  Pbtbb. 

Palestine,  near  the  Jordan.   Hosea  (iL  0,  9)  II.  Simon,  suxnamed  Zelota  (the  Zedot) 

mentions  wool  and  flax  as  the  two  chief  arti-  by  Luke  (Luke  vi  10) ;  by  the  other  evan- 

des  of  clothing  for  the  Jews  in  his  time,  glists,  Ginaattst  (the  Canaanite,  Matt  x.  4. 

Flax  was  dso  used  for  making  cords  (Judg.  Mark  iii.  18),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 

XV.  xvi.)«  for  the  wicks  of  lamps  (la  xlii.  3 ;  who,  after  the  resunection,  is  found  with  the 

xliiL  17),  and  fbr  a  measuring-line  (Ezekid  rest  in  Jerusdem  (Acts  L  18).    Of  his  sub- 

xl.  8).  Eccles.  xl.  4  represents  poor  persons  sequent  history  nothing  certain  is  known,  a 

as  clothed  in  coarse  linen,  meaning,  proba-  fact  which  suiBces  to  diow  how  very  defec- 

bly,  flax  dressed  and  span,  without  having  tive  is  the  record  of  events  that  has  been 

been  steeped.    In  Rev.  xv.  6,  the  seven  an-  preserved.    According  to  some,  he  was  the 

gels  come  out  of  the  temple  clothed  *in  pure  same  with 

and  white  linen.'    Iliis  is  to  be  explained  III.  Simon,  tht  broths  of  Jama,  Joses, 

from  the  use  of  linen  for  the  temple-service  and  Judas,  and  rdation  of  Jesus  (Matt  xiiL 

among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews  (Ezek.  00.   Mark  vi.  8),  whom  tradition  makes,  as 

xliv.  17, 18).    ByjtM,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  bishop  of  Jerusdem,  to  have  succeeded  (AJ>. 

Yates,  denotes  me  plant  from  which  linen  62)  his  brother  Jamea    He  is  add  to  have 

doth  was  made.    Skuh,  he  says,  *  aooordinic  gone  with  the  Christians  of  Jerusdem  to 


impotlan.  Tluir  akd  ub  mm  !•  aaeo*- 
nf«  Ih*  MOTiMioB  UiM  tj  ibtb  w^^— 
viA  bfins*  ot  ■  avniOT  inJiii  il^i— . 
nbiti,  Jm.— thaj  ^*^  ^  pVMi  of  Imiljy 
M  ii^  by  ■  mai,  or,  I^  MqaaiuttiMa  wi* 
Ihs  '"*■""'**  of  IhB  lUn,  eooM  pMdiet  !• 
o  IwU  AMD.     1^^ 


Talorad,  i>Bt>«kdFniciiqp  of  Ow  Mtaool  et 
nbU  Joda  wwe  pU  to  da«di  lor  au«iMl 

praoUcM;  ■"  •  *--  -"■ '-  -'  --  ^ 
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wdw  to  Iw  abk  k 

POMO*  hul   OOMUI 

(Dml  KTUi  10).  Manr  of  Iho'nbUu  wo 
Mid  to  bm*  »m1c  m  nwA  (niflaiai^.  Hut 
Ofj  lupMMd  IkoM  «1m  mdad  in  tbco* 

IV.  ShHiiiha  l(p*r,liirtoM  houM  Jenio,  black  aita.     Joaspbni   (Antiq.  xx.  7,  S) 

■honlj  balon  hii  de*th,  wai  iBoiDIFd  bj  a  mantlaDi  a  Jaw  of  the  bio  ii  Crpraa,  bf 

woaiMi(Uatt.xxTLO,Mf.  M>ifciiT.8,M(.};  namo  SimoD,  a  maglBiaii  and  intinMa  bind 

M  il^t  of  Iho  Boaaa  faoeunlat,  Falix.    II,  m»  ip- 

I  aa  ^at  paart  to;  pmbabla,  thia  U  tha  amo  panoa 

•  ftill7  Mcwdad  br  JfriiB  (xM.  1,  Mf.)-  ibalif*  And  la  tin  book  of  AoM,«a  ham  ban  • 

TiMUliaD  makat  BimoB  tha  lapar  to  haTs  auikinfaoaaidaBoabatwondictvohiMariaa*. 
b««i  fcdWT  of  Lamu.    Ha  baa  alK  bom         SIH  (H.)  mi  aaUad  in  laUr  daya  P«fa- 

Uamlflad  wfib  ^i«m,  a  word  tigaitjiag  <aa  doaa  dw  Aia- 

'  V.   Shm*  IA«  PfamMi,  «bo  •Btartained  mala  Sin),  '  mod,'  NfbraBoa  beinc  sada  lo 

Jaaitt,  OB  wUah  ooaaMon  oar  Loid  wai  tha  moial  aandjaofl  ^(hopUs*,  aa  Ijmgal 

anoinwd  (Laka  m.  80—47).  tba  moalk  of  tha  «a*ta»  btati  A  o<  Iba  NOa, 

TI.  Simm  ^  Oyrmt,  who  *•■  oompallad  wbidi  waa  hanee  aallad  Orttim  Pilmkeim. 

tabeailbaanMor  Obriat(HalLziriL83;  Bin  waa  tba  nofdwn  limit  of  Egjpt  tonrdi 

oowp.  Aota  U.  10;  tL  9).    Hack  (it.  SI),  PalaatiBa,  and  waa,  fltatafiua,  iu  caalm  hvj 

with  Ua  amal  potiniluitr.  daaeribaa  bim  (Eaak.  xzz.  IB,  16).    Hera  waa  aaoiandj  a 

a«  'bthai  irf  *u>«»iil^  and  Baha,'  fei~  biikop**  aaa.    Tha  plaoa,  lAtoh  now  bn  in 

Boaa  lAo  doofetlaaa  ba  waa  awan  wara  wall  mina,  ia  aallad  by  the  Araba  IktM,  ot  limi- 

koown   to  bia    la^aia.     Tbo  dwKcjption  lar  import  wiih  Sin. 
Aowa  that  Om  goapd  waa  willtan  bf  ona        SIN  (T.  O.  anda)  —  oonaidatcd  u  Iba 

InHmaMT  aeqnalnlad   wtOi   tbo   ObrlatiBa  tranacnaiionoflaw(i  JofaniiLdi  Iha  rntda 

dmrafa,  and  bafora  tba  aacoad  gmantion  in  iha  original  ara  atriking  in  Aaii  Ism  w 

bad  dapartad  to  tbair  reat;  ainaa  to  maka  a  wall  aa  tbair  aabatanoa,  bainf  impalMlj 

pamn  known,  the  nanaa  of  bia  aona  ara  rapraaanlad  bj  'tin  ia  law  hmaMnt').  or, 

iDtBlioned.  ajoording  to  lha  otjmolocr  ^  1^  <^^'**k 

TIL  ffiam  At  amgioMii,  baptiaad  at  Sa-  npiaacntatiTa,  aawrlw,  '  a  miaainf ,'  a  Ul- 

maiia  by  Philip  (AMa  tUL  9,  Mf.).    How  ua,  a  dariatioil,  Uutt  ia,  (tom  aonM  oljact 

Uttlo  ba  mdanModtha  gonl  allM  hia  b^-  or  atandard  aat  np  bj  anlbority— ailiiWi 

tiam,  appeva  (Mm  Ua  onrinf  mo»r  Ibr  men'a  miaoondwat  not  aa  do  tha  moraliM  aol 

thepowan  aztrtad  byPatar,  whiah  ha  aeama  Iba  philoaopbar,  aa  a  miatako  of  lha  intrikab 

to  hava  Tahiad  baoatiaa  aarpaaaing  bia  own  intt  aa  wiUnl  diaobcditsoc  to  and  fiUint 

In  wonderfttl  aAnla.    Tradittoa  reptaaanta  away  bom  Ood ;  and  aa  tnoh,  tha  innila- 

'        -'---■■-'-  u,  and  oaaaaleaa  Mure*  of  diaotder,  witUh- 
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•dnew,  uid  ruin.  From  lltU  new,  whieh 
perrsdri  the  nhole  Bible,  un  tppeus  m  t, 
molt  of  in  Bvil  will  anil  ■  bwl  fiHrt.  A* 
eomtpt  (ffm^ioni  pn>du«  ain  uid  miHtji 
■o  doea  tha  SfHpCan  aim  to  parU^  tha  tool, 
(o  aubdoe  and  soaoiliata  tha  will,  and  ao 
bring  nan  to  Qod.  Tbla  aeripUml  Tie*  of 
man'!  natural  aondidon  in  regard  lo  Ood 
(Bom.  iii.  9;  *■  13)  i*  auenliaUr  eoimaetad 
widl  the  gnat  remed;  pmnded  of  Ood  in 
CbriM(t  Cor.  XT.  3.  BCor.  t.  31.  Oal.  i. 
4.  Ephai.  ii.  I.  Ooloa.  L  14.  Hab.  U.  17). 
Nor  can  it  b*  denied  that  the  new  which 
reralalion  glrea,  faot  and  raaaon  aombine  in 
illnalratiDg  and  apprating. 

In  (he  words, '  Who  did  aIn,  thia  man  cr 
hia  paranta,  that  he  wu  bom  blind  V  «• 
find  a  traoa  eiiating  among  (he  Jewiah  po> 
pnlaos  of  tha  doctrine  of  (be  Egrptiana 
laapacting  the  pra-aiialense  and  tnuiamigra- 
tion  of  aonla ;  aooording  to  which,  men  ai* 
pnnlahed  in  thia  Ufa  (ra  aina  committed  in 
a  prior  atala  of  eilatense.  In  tha  case  of 
the  man  boin  blind  {John  ix.  3],  it  is  not 
olear  whether  tha  qnaaliouen  held  him  to 
have  prcTionalj  lived  ■■  a  man,  or,  igne- 
ablj  to  Plato's  notion,  as  one  of  a  anperior 
order  of  beings. 

The  Ulndooa  belisTe  that  moat  of  Ihemia- 
Ibrtanaa  that  befal  them  ensoa  fhnn  the  aini 
of  a  tonner  aiistenea,  and  at  the  raomeDt 
of  pain  Ihtj  not  seldom  break  tbitfa  in 
expressions  like  these — 'Oh I  how  maojsins 
mnat  I  hSTe  commiMad  in  mj  former  life, 
to  be  ponlshed  in  this  manner  T  '  I  tntter 
now  tar  the  aina  of  a  fonoar  lift ;  and  tha 
sins  I  now  do,  load  me  with  wntcbcdneaa  in 
the  Ufa  (0  coma.  Hj  niflerinp  ban  no  end.' 

aiNAI.    8*«  Ausu  and  Wutnn. 

aiNOEBE  (L.  ilM,  'wllhonl,'  and  cara, 
'  was  i"  that  (a,  '  being  witbont  coraring '  or 
oonoMlmaDl,  open,  tranapaieni)  persons  are 
■oak  aa  appear  what  Ihaf  are,  and  an  what 
thar^paar.  The  term  stands  In  Ephes.  Iv. 
lA(marg.)  for  a  Kord  whlah  means  to  'be 
trae'  or  '  ast  tmthtaUj,' '  epeaking  tha  truth 


In  loTe.'  In  1  Pet.  ii.  2,  it  stand*  Ibr  a  word, 
aiiiiJiH,  which  i^opcrlj  eigniflea  '  tnt  from 
trand,' '  nnadulterale,'  having  no  tbnign  ad 
miitura, '  pore  milk.' 

8IBEBA.    See  DisouH  and  Jura. 

BIT  (T.)  alanda  for  diAient  words,  ae- 
eordlng  to  the  natora  of  the  action  deaeribad. 
Hatlhnr  wia,  in  the  ordinarj  sense  of  the 
term,  aitting  ikallumai)  at  the  Teoelpt  of 
eoalom  (Man  Iz.  B).  So  Jeans  In  teaohing 
eat  br  the  eea^slde  (liU.  1)  ;  but  •  to  ait  at 
meat,'  ia  in  the  original  lo  '  Ue  op '  (otwIM- 
aut,Hatt  11.10;  zztL  7,30), 'to  He  down' 
(Hark  iL  lb  ;  xiv.  a  ;  eomp. '  la;'  in  i.  SO; 
ii.  A),  or  '  to  reeliaa '  (Luke  xiiv.  80;  eomp. 
Ix.  Ii ;  liv.  8).  The  pasaage  in  Luke  ix.  14 
shows  that  the  leoUnlng  waa  not  neeeasarilj 
on  coaches  or  sofas.    See  Datt. 

In  the  most  anoieat  timas,  people  literally 
■satatmaaL'  Sitting  ia  ontlomaiT  In  Hornet. 
It  waa  ao  amcoig  the  Egjptlana.  Tha  Bo- 
mans  piketiaad  it  till  towarts  the  and  of  the 
aeeond  Pmiio  war,  whan  Ihej'  bagan  to  n- 
eline.  The  table  far  tha  pnrpoae  of  realin> 
ing  at  meat  eemslsted  of  three  parts,  whenoe 
the  Boman  name  trtdiiHuei.  One  of  these 
stood  dross'Wise,  lo  each  and  of  which  wi« 
joined  a  tshla  at  right  angles,  leaving  an 
open  apaee  in  the  midst  where  the  satvanta 
eonld  easily  anpplj  the  whola  triclinium. 
Along  tha  aidaa  were  placed  aofss,  at  each 
table  one  (eUniom),  having  at  the  end  a 
footatool,  by  which  tbe  goeata  were  sided  In 
placing  tbemsalvea  erect  on  Aa  Boor.  Theea 
sofas  eonslated  of  wooden  bottomaoriysmes, 
wfaieh  were  sometimes  richly  decorated,  and 
on  the  top  of  which  were  [daaed  mattreaM* 
or  enahlons.  Bach  gneat  snpported  himself 
on  his  left  elbow  or  arm,  naing  only  hIa  ri^t 
hand  in  eating.  The  tttt  lay  towarda  the 
ODtaida  of  the  ooach  or  sofa,  and  might, 
dierefbre,  more  easily  than  other  part*  ol 
the  body,  be  touched  by  persons  approaching 
or  passing  by  (Lnke  vii.  M,  ■■(.).  Hene*  U 
explained  the  manner  tn  which,  as  sees  In 
thia  view,  tskan  from  an  etching  of  Snblejra'a 
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pietara  in  the  Loiittc,  the  women  kieeed  terooomy  xzzL  10.    1  Kinge  ii.  10.     JoIib 

our  Sefiou'e  feet  (S8).    This  wee  e  token  si.  II). 

of  raepeet  not  nnaeael  emong  the  Jewe.         Bleeping  in  the  open  air  in  Pelestiiie  dar- 

'  When  rebbi  Jonethen  end  rebbi  Jannei,'  it  ing  the  finer  mondie  is  not  nttended   with 

is  seid  in  the  Tehnnd,  <  onee  sat  near  each  danger.  *He/  says  Sefanbert  (iii.  ]88>»  *  vfao 

other,  there  eame  a  man  and  kiesed  the  feet  in  soeh  a  season  sleepe  in  this  land  under 

of  the  former.'    Among  the  Greeks  and  Bo-  the  open  eky,  will  awake  in  the  mcviiin^  with 

mans  also  wss  kissing  of  the  feet  a  mark  at  twofold  strength  ;  fm  the  refrteshin^  dew, 

welcome  and  eonrteey.  filled  with  the  odonrs  of  blooming  frinatSy 

From  the  original  tom  for  'ftuniahed'  moistens  his  head  and  fees.'    Again  (162)r 

(Markzir.  15),  whieh  signifies 'eorered  with  *  Passing  the  night  in   the  open   air  has 

earpets,'  that  is,  here,  cashioned,  or  '  laid  gained  so  great  an  attraction  for  am,  thai  wv 

with  conohes/  it  appears  probable  that  oar  oonld  not  resdiTe  to  enter  the  hunlet,  bot 

Lord  reclined  while  he  ate  the  last  sapper,  ehoae  for  oar  resting-plaee  the  shelter  €»i  an 

The  room  in  question  had  been  made  ready  old  fig-tree  that  was  near  a  thicket  thioo^ 

fbr  edebrating  the  Passover.  which  ran  a  small  brook/ 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from         SlfTBNA,    a   large    and   opolenl   eom- 

Matt  xzri.  20,  '  he  reclined  *  (in  tlie  origi-  mercial  town  in  Ionia,  lying  ^20  stadin  to 

nal).    It  has  been  thooi^t  that  in  so  doing  the  north-west  of  Ephesns,  was,  in  the  time 

he  had  fecial  regard  to  the  costom  of  re-  of  the  eariy  Boman  empire,  one  of  the  finest 

dining  while  the  Paschsl  supper  wes  eaten,  cities  in  Asia.    Here  at  a  Tery  early  period 

in  aeeordance  with  the  saying,  '  The  poorest  wss  formed  a  Christisn  church  (Apoc  i.  11 ; 

men  in  Israel  must  not  eat  the  Passover  ii.  8).    Its  first  bishop  is  said  to  have  been 

otherwise  than  reclining.'    A  Jewish  writer  Polycsrp,  a  pnpil  of  John  the  EyangeliaL 

says,  '  We  must  eat  the  Passover  reclining.  The  modem  Smyrna  (Ismir),  vrith  a  popn- 

as  Ungs  and  men  of  note  are  wont  to  take  lation  of  above  120,CX)0,  Is  the  oentre  of  tlie 

their  food,  since  this  is  a  mark  of  fireedom.'  Levantine  trade. 

There  may  be  in  this  a  reference  on  the        SODOM  (H.  their  lisu),  the  moat  emi- 

part  of  the  subjugated  Jews  to  the  usage  of  nent  of  the  five  cities,  Pentapolis,  of  the 

their  Boman  mastere.    No  occasion  could  plain  of  Siddim,  was  the  reeidence  of  Lot 

be  more  suitable  for  obeerving  any  token  of  (Gen.  x.  19 ;  xiiu  ziT.  dec.).   See  OoMOxmAa 

liberty  than  that  feast  which  commemorated  and  Sba,  Dbad. 

the  redemption  of  Israel  from   Egyptian        SOLOMON  (H.  ptace ;  A.  M.  4M4,  A.  C. 

bondage.    Comp.  Ezod.  za  11,  »eq.  1004,  V.  1010),  the  eon  of  David  by  Bath* 

The  ifljunction  given  by  Jesus  not  to  take  sheba,  was  bom  at  Jeraealem,  and,  socceed- 
the  highest  seats  (Luke  ziv.  6)  msy  receive  ing  his  father,  reigned  over  Israel  for  a  period 
illustration  from  the  ensuing  anecdote :  *  To-  of  forty  years,  that  is  lirom  10  Id  to  970  A.  C. 
wards  evening,  the  oldest  son  of  the  consul  From  his  infancy,  Solomon  seema  to  have 
(of  St  John  d*Acre)  conducted  me  into  the  poeeessed  peculiar  attractiona,  which,  draw- 
nuptial  house  of  a  distinguished  Greek  whoee  log  on  him  the  favour  of  God  and  men, 
father  was  a  churi  (prieet),  and  whoee  bro-  caueed  him  to  receive  the  charaeteristie 
ther  was  secretary  to  the  govemor  of  Gall-  nameofJedidiah(*beloTed  of  Jehovah').  In 
lee.  All  the  invited  guests  assembled  indls-  his  youth  he  may  have  been  taken  under  the 
crimiuately  in  a  saloon,  which  wss  soon  en*  care  of  the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  zii  34» 
tared  by  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  when  20).  The  process  pursued  in  his  educstian, 
some  were  conducted  towards  the  upper,  and  the  details  of  Solomon'a  eaiiy  life,  aie 
some  towards  the  lower  part;  and  two  who  left  without  a  record.  We  may,  however, 
had  taken  their  eeat  above,  were  obliged  to  infer  from  the  result,  that  he  received  a 
remove  to  an  inferior  place '  (BoeenmOller,  careflil  training  in  the  best  cnltore  of  the 
Momnl,,  ▼.  100).  day,  apart  fkt>m  the  turmoil  and  ooiruptioni 

The  Jewish  teachers,  or  rabbins,  sat  whOe  of  public  life.     To   this  education  was  he 

they  Uught,  as  thus  described  by  Maimo-  indebted  for  his   extensive  knowledge  and 

nidee :  *  The  teacher  sits  above,  or  on  an  *  largeness  of  heart,'  which  caused  him  to 

elevated  platform.    The  scholars  sit  before  be  renowned  throughout  the  East  (I  Kings 

him  in  a  circle,  so  that  they  can  aU  see  their  iv.  29,  w^.).    Intended,  by  an  appotnbnent 

master  and  hear  his  words.  In  former  times,  which  disregarded  the  righto  of  primogeni- 

it  waa  customary  for  teachers  to  sit,  and  ture,  to  be  his  father's  successor,  Solomon 

scholars  to  stsnd;  but  before  the  destruc-  yet  took  no  steps  for  securing  the  crown; 

tion  of  flie  second  temple,  all  teachers  gave  but  for  the  sake  of  peace  placed,  dorinic 

their  instracnons  while  seated.'  Comp.  Matt.  David's  life-time,  on  the  royal  seat,  he  no 

SUi^KF  {O.tdkjaf)  M  taken  by  Orientals  to  strengthen  his  position   by   puttins  to 

?    *^5L'S^'*^  but  during  the  burning  death  his  hslf-biother  Adonijah.  who  hsd 

'^Jt/S^S.'Z'^'*  Tx   ^  ^^^  ""«"  «"  ««■  •^•^r  "•^«  pretensions  to  the  sceptre,  sad 

^ZSl^'^'    \  ®^^  *■  employed  in  others  who  were  regarded  at  court  with  fear 

the  Scriptures  as  an  hnage  of  death  (Deu-  or  suspicion.    Entering  into  posMssion  of 
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&ke  mimeroiui  idTanUigM  which  aceraed  from 
the  long,  enterprising,  and  energetic  reign  of 
tkia  father,  Solomon,  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
lield  dominion  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Enphratea.     He  probably  fearcd   that 
bia  aplendonr  ahoold  aroaae  die  Jealonay  of 
powerlhl  neighbours,  and  theref^  formed 
a  matrimonial  aUianeewith  Egypt    Having 
brought  the  material  interests  of  his  kingdom 
into  order,  he  took  measures  for  promoting 
the  religious  welfare  of  his  suligects,  many 
of  whom  showed   a  proneness  to  idolatry 
( 1  Kings  iii.  2),  by  cairying  into  eieoution 
the  wishes  and  preparations  of  David  in  the 
erection  of  a  great  national  house  of  worship. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Tyrians,  Solomon 
accomplished  the  sacred  work  in  seven  years. 
O ther  stately  edifices  were  constructed.   Mea- 
sures were  then  undertaken  for  regulating  the 
internal  administration  of  his  kingdom.   The 
worship  in  the  temple  was  set  up  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnitude   and  effectiveness.     A 
splendid  court  was  organised,  snd  the  'gran- 
deur of  the  crown  greatly  enhanced.    An 
army  was  kept  on  foot    The  country  wss 
divided  into  districtSi   snd  towns  were  set 
apart  and  fortified  with  a  view  to  the  national 
defence  and  the  raising  of  a  sufllcient  revenue. 
Having  made  the  remaining  Canaanites  tri- 
butary, and  fiised  the  several  parts  into  one 
great  whole,  Solomon  turned  his  attention  to 
commerce,  and  by  means  of  a  navy  aug- 
mented both  his  fsme  and  his  opulence. 
With  his  power  snd  his  wealth,  his  expe- 
rience and  his  wisdom  went  on  steadily  in- 
creasing, so  that  he  not  only  collected  the 
pregnant  words  of  others,  but  himself  com- 
posed pithy  sayings  and  divine  songs,  and 
discoursed  on  natural  oljects,  so  as  to  draw 
around  him  ftom  foreign  and  distant  Isnds 
persons  who  were  enamoured  of  knowledge 
(1  Kings  X.   Mattzii.  42). 

The  advantages  of  this  power  snd  dis- 
tinction  fell  to  the  monarch  and  his  cour- 
tiers (1  Kings  z.  15,  20).  The  people  were 
heavily  taxed  (20;  xiL  4).  Some  small 
share  of  benefit  they  must  have  derived  from 
the  prevalent  commercial  prosperity.  The 
aim,  however,  of  Solomon's  goTcmment  was 
not  the  promotion  of  the  general  good,  but 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  crown;  and  as  that 
monarch  did  not  possess  the  administratiTe 
skill  of  his  father,  he  was  regarded  by  his 
sutjjeets  as  an  oppressor,  and  originated  dis- 
contents which  in  Uie  next  reign  caused  the 
larger  portion  of  his  empire  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom.  In  the  production  of  these 
evil  results,  a  large  influence  was  exerted  in 
Solomon's  latter  days  by  the  seductive  fiasci- 
nations  of  idolatry  which  arose  from  his 
harem. 

Tieldinghis  hesrt  to  an  unworthy  sensusl- 
ism,  he  lost  his  early  relieh  for  divine  things, 
became  corrupt  in  his  afTections  as  well  as 
in  his  life,  found  his  horizon  darken  all 
inmnd,  and  went  down  to  the  tomb  worn, 


wearied,  and  without  the  light  of  the  Divine 
countenance,  presenting  a  painfril  contrast 
with  what  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  early 
manhood,  and,  alike  in  his  magnificence  and 
his  dark  decline,  calling  to  mind  the  per- 
sonal  histoiy  of  Louis  XIY.  (I  Kings  i. — 
zL  2  Ghron.  i. — ix.). 

The  lore  of  display  and  luxurious  habits 
of  life  which  Solomon  introduced,  though 
they  enhanced  the  glare  of  his  reign,  acted 
disadvantageously  on  the  morals  and  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  the  people,  preparing 
the  way  for  the  growth  and  predominance 
of  idolatry.  On  the  other  hand,  great  were 
the  direct  services  that  he  rendered  to  reli- 
gion; which  under  his  patronage  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  fiiU  proportions 
and  solenm  grandeurs  of  the  national  wor- 
ship. As  David  is  the  great  lyric  bard  of 
the  Hebrews,  so  Solomon  may  be  accounted 
their  chief  didactic  poet;  but  probably  his 
compositions  were  less  numerous  than  his 
Ikme  represents.  We  cannot,  however,  fail 
to  regret  that  the  wisdom  of  which  his  nsme 
is  a  perpetual  symbol,  had  not  proved  more 
serviceable  in  affording  him  moral  guidance, 
especially  in  his  later  years.  Intellectual 
distinction  is  no  guarantee  of  excellence  of 
character.  As  little  is  it  an  unfailing  source 
of  happiness.  It  may  pervert  as  well  as 
elevate.  Solomon's  fame  was  greater  than 
he  had  strength  to  bear.  Made  giddy  by 
his  elevation,  he  fell,  and  became  a  dissa- 
tisfied voluptuary. 

'  And  he,  the  kingly  sage,  whoM  mtlesi  mind 
Through  nature's  maxet  wandered  unconflned ; 
Who  every  bird,  and  beast,  and  insect  knew, 
And  spake  of  eveiy  plant  that  oiuib  the  dew ; 
To  him  were  known— so  Hagars  olbnring  tell — 
The  powerf^  slgil  and  the  starry  speU, 
The  midnight  call,  heU's  shadowy  legions  dread. 
And  sounds  that  bunt  the  slumbers  of  the  dead. 
Henoe  all  his  might ;  for  who  could  these  oppoae  ? 
And  Tadmor  thus,  and  Syrian  Balbeo  rose. 
Yet  e'en  the  works  of  toiUng  Genii  ftdl. 
And  vain  was  Estakhar's  enchanted  wall. 
In  fkantio  oonverse  with  the  moumftil  wind. 
There  oft  the  houseless  Santon  rests  reclined  { 
Strange  shapes  he  views,  and  drinks  with  wond'r- 

ingears 
The  voices  of  the  dead,  and  songs  of  other  years.' 

HUZB. 

Quite  Oriental  in  its  character  is  the  diffi- 
cult question  submitted  to  Solomon's  decision 
by  the  two  moUiers,  and  the  adroitness  dis- 
played in  the  judgment  he  pronounced  affords 
a  specimen  of  his  wisdom,  which,  from  this 
and  other  evidence,  seems  to  have  been  more 
of  a  practical  than  a  speculative  kind.  Two 
females  appeared  before  Solomon  under  these 
circumstances.  One  of  them  had  caused  her 
infantas  death  by  lying  on  it.  She  took  by 
night  the  babe  of  another  who  had  been 
delivered  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The 
mother  of  tfie  living  child  demanded  back 
her  own.  The  rival  claims  were  pleaded  hi 
presence  of  the  wise  king.  <  Cut,'  said  hfr— 
*  Cut  the  child  in  two,  and  let  a  half  be  given 
to  each.'    «Be  it  so/  said  the  pretended 
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jpannt    'No,'  cialAiiD«d  the  ntl  mother,  oTiDaii.'    The  phrtw,  then, 'dia  Sod  ofdw 

«lei  her  h«ve  the  ebiML'    This  word  of  true  Men/  iigmaee  the  Meerieh    en  i^peUeaoa 

perentel  lore  detsmined  the   eoatroverey,  irtiioh  Jeeos  elwaye  givee  hineelf,  end  which 

eod  the  living  bebe  wee  ooneigned  to  the  ie  never  (eaoept  Aote  vii.  56,  where  it  deeriy 

eere  of  iu  own  mother  (i  Kinf^  iii.  16,  mq.),  denotee  the  Meeeiah)  giTen  to  him  by  otfiere. 

At  e  leter  period,  fable»  baey  with  Solo*  The  eppeUetton  hee  nothing  to  do  with  the 

mon'e  alleged  wiadom,  gave  birth  to  e  widely-  hanen  netnre  of  Jeena,  bat  ia  e  title  of  oAee, 

epreed  Uleratore  more  euriooa  than  ▼alaable.  being  bonrowed  from  Deniel  tiL  IS.    Coanp. 

In  the  time  of  Joaephoa  ( Antiq[.  viiL  d,  ft),  John  iiL  18 ;  tL  ft8,  62. 

there  eirooUted  nnder  the  eathoiity  of  hie  SON  OF  GOD,  or  *  of  the  Ood,'  ie  •  lena 

name  booke  of  Magic,  whieh  wen  of  epeeiel  eppUed  to  Adem  (Lnke  iiL  88) ;  to  lenel- 

efleeoy  in  exoroiam.    Beaidea  hie  triel  of  itee,ee  being  in  a  etete  at  privilege  widi  Ood 

intelleotnel  ekOl  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  (Bom.  iz.  36);  to  Chrietiena,  for  %  wsnOm 

Solomon,  aoeording  to  Joeephna  (Antiq.  viii.  reeeon  (Mett  v.  0.  Bom.  viiL  1^  19^  %  Col 

6,  8 ;  Apion,  L  17),  held  with  Hiram  e  eor-  vL  18.  OeL  iii.  96.   Heh.  mi  6-^) ;  to  Jc- 

reepondence  on  high  and  knotty  qneetiona,  eoa  (Luke  L  89,  85.  Bom.  L  4).    A  higgler 

a  record  of  which  wee  preeerved  in  the  eppelietion  ie»  '  the  Son  of  the  Ood.'     The 

Phcanioian  ennala.  eneoing  paaeegee  wiU  ahov  the   eeiue  in 

SolomaiCi  Poreh — eo denominated inhononr  which  die  eppelietion  ie  need:  Mett.  zxii.  68. 

of  the  third  king  of  Iarael-*wee  the  eeetein  John  L  18,  84»  50;  z.  88— 86l  Heb.  i.  5;  iv. 

pert  of  e  eplendid  gallery  or  portico,  coneiefe-  1^  aaa.  Bom.  viii  83.  8  Oor.  L  19.  0«L  iv. 

ing  of  two  eolonnedee,  which  eorronnded  the  6.  I  John  L  8 ;  iL  38;  iii.  8b 

ontmoat  of  the  three  eoorte  of  the  temple,  SOP  (T.),  fennd  in  John  ziii.  36,  27,  80^ 

or  the  eo-eelled  Court  of  the  Gentilee  ( Joeeph.  where,  in  eeeordanee  with  Oriental  waase,  oar 

Antiq.  zv.  11,8).    In  tfaia  hall  Jeaua  walked  Lord  ia  repreeentod  aa  eating  with  hia  die- 


end  taught  (John  z.  8).     Such  wae  the  oiplea  from  a  common  dieh.    Malmoeiidae 

euatom  of  the  ancient  worid.    The  Stoicn  atatee,  that  at  the  Peeeover  the  Jewa  made  a 

derived  their  name  from  Stoa,  a  portico,  kind  of  thick  broth,  called  ekofmnk,  which 

ainoe  Zeno  gave  hie  inetruetiona  in  the  eele-  oonaiated  of  dried  datee,  or  figa,  and  raiaiaa. 

brated  portico  at   Athena,    called    Pmcile.  Theee,  being  cooked,  were  eerved  up  with 

According  to  a  aimilar  uaage,  the  Arietotelian  vinegar  and  apieee.    In  a  diah  of  thia  kind 

philoeophcra  were  termed  Peripatetice,  from  Jeaua  probably  dipped  the  eop  which  he  gsva 

two  Greek  worde  whieh  aignify   *  to  walk  to  Jndaa.    Jowett  hae  a  peeeege  bearh^  am. 

about,'  for  Ariatotle  delivered  hia  leaeona  aa  the  point ;  <  The  abeenoe  of  liBmelee  at  our 

he  walked  up  and  down  under  the  shade  of  meala  hae  been  elready  notioed.    Theea  ia 

treee.    In  Bome  the  portico  ie  etill  ahown  in  another  cnetom  by  no  meene  egreeahle  to  a 

which  Augnstin,  when  young,  tougUt  rhetoric.  Europeen.    There  are  aet  on  the  table  in  die 

About  an  hour  aoud^  of  Bethlehem  ie  the  evening  two  or  three  meeeea  of  etewed  maa^ 

loweet  of  the  three  atnpendoua  works  called  vegetoblea,  and  aonr  miUc.     To  me»  the  pri- 

ihg  PooU  cf  SoUmton,    From  the  natural  part  vilcge  of  a  knife,  spoon,  and  plate  was  grantedv 

of  the  ground,  the  levela  are  eo  abruptly  but  the  reet  helped  themaelvea  immediately 

placed,  that,  aa  you  mount,  each  ie  euccee-  from  the  dish,  in  whieh  five  Arab  flnfen 

aively  hidden  by  the  one  nezt  below  it.  might  be  eeen  at  once.    Their  breed,  whi^ 

They  are  lined  with  cement  throughout,  and  ie  eztrsmely  thin,  tearing  and  folding  up  like 

the  two  higher  onee  terraced  at  the  eidee  a  eheet  of  paper,  is  need  for  rolling  together 

with  Btepe  at  intervale  leading  down  into  a  large  mouthful,  or  aopping  up  the  fluid 

them.    The  loweet,  whieh  ie  the  largeet,  ia,  and  vegetoblea.     When  the  maater  of  the 

according  to  Nugent,  589  En^iah  feet  long,  house  found  in  the  dish  any  dainty  morael, 

169  wide  in  the  middle,  and  47  feet  deep  he  took  it  out  with  hia  fingere,  and  pat  it  to 

to  the  water'B  edge.    The  water  eecepea  by  my  mouth'  (* Beaeardhee,'  p.  385;  eompan 

passagea  which  time  has  worn  through  the  Matt  zxvi.  23). 

hill,  and  below  the  conduite  intended  for  it,  SOEEK  (H.  vmc),  a  wady,  or  wateieooree, 

into  the  gueh  beneath.    Above  the  higheat  between  Aacalon  and  Gasa»  fiunoQe  for  itt 

of  the  three,  the  water  ia  supplied  from  a  grapee  and  wine  (Judg.  zvi.4). 

email  ehamber  of  masonry,  '  a  sealed  foun-  SOSTHENES  (G.),  the  chief  mler  of  the 

tain'  (Etham;  comp.  Cant  iv.  12),  that  has  aynagogue  in  Corinth  at  the  time  of  PauTe 

the  appearance  of  having  been  closed  with  visit  to  that  city  when  on  hia  aecond  mi»> 

a  Btone  door.    Into  this  building  rush  se>  sionary  tour  (Acte  xvili.  17).    It  ia  doubted 

veral  streama,  oondneted  fkom  springe  that  whether  he  ie  the  eame  person  with  Soa- 

rise  among  the   surrounding  hills  (comp.  thence  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  L  L    The  latter 

EecL  it  4.  3  Chron.  iz.27).    See  Cistbbz.  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  eeven^,  and 

SON  OF  MAN.      In  the  origmal,  the  afterwards  bishop  of  Colophon, 

phrase  invariably  is,  <  the  Son  of  the  Man'  SPAIN  was  the  ancient  deaxgnation  of  the 

(David?),  when  it  aigniflee  the  Messiah;  whole  of  the  Peninaula,  inclnaive  of  Portugal, 

without  the  artiole,  the  worde  denote  an  or-  originally  peopled  by  Tarahiah,  the  saoond 

dlnary  human  being,  aa  in  Heb.  it  6,  <  a  eon  eon  of  Javan  (Geneeis  z.  4).    After  many 
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flluuiiltt  of  fortane,  Spain  was  eonqvered  by  loured  glattet.    Bat  Mriptoral  tradi  eaii  bo 

tha  all-Babduing  Bomani  (206— 183  A.C.)i  leomt  only  ftom  the  Soriptiina.    It  is  tho 

and  in  the  apoitolie  age  it  fonned  a  provinee  view  held  by  the  writers^  not  ow  own  or  any 

of  their  vast  empire.    Among  ita  inhabitants  man's  Tiew,  that  we  shoold  entertain.  In  the 

were  Jews.    On  that  aeeonnt  Paul  intended  exact  position  and  attitnde  of  their  minds 

to  Tiait  the  conntiy,  in  order  to  plant  the  ahonld  we  endeafonr  to   plaoe  oorselvea. 

gospel  there  (Rom.  zv.  24 — 28),  bat  appears  Henoe  histoiy  as  well  aa  grammar  nrast  be 

to  have  been  prevented.    Pliny  says  (Ui  4)  invoked  to  onr  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bible* 

that  *  nearly  aU  Spain  abounds  in  mines  of  What  in  eaeh  ease  were  die  eireumstances 

load,  iron,  eopper,  silver,  and  gold.'  under  which  the  seriptural  anduna  wrols  f 

8PIBIT  (L.  tpUrot  *  I  breathe')  atanda  for  what  had  been  their  apiritnal  training?  wha 

the  Hebrew  reoiagh,  which,  besides  <  spirit'  was  their  partieular  aim  f  what  their  relation 

(Ezod.  zzzv.  21.  Dent  ii.  80.  Josh.  v.  1),  to  the  past,  the  present,  the  fdtnref — these 

is  rendered '  in  the  cool/  marg. '  wind'  (Deut.  questions  must  be  asked  and  answered  «rs 

iiL  8), ' breath'  (Qen. tL  17),  'wind'  (Exod.  the  student  oan  have  solid  reason  lor  beiiev- 

z.  13), 'blast'  (zv.  8),  *  breath'  (Jobiz.18;  ing  himself  to  be  well  fiimisbed  for  the  sv. 

xriL  1.  Jer.  z.  14).  duous  and  meet  important  task  of  aeriptural 

*  The  Spirit  of  Ood'  in  the  saered  Scriptures  interpretation.    The  Bible  will  yield  its  own 

haa  a  wide  snd  diversified  operation ;  arous-  pure  genuine  results  only  to  those  who  bring 

ing  heroes  in  Israel  for  the  national  deliver*  to  the  study  of  its  pages  the  resourees  both 

aaoe  (Judg.  iii  10 ;  vi.  84 ;  zi.  29 ;  ziv.  6, 10;  of  history  and  grammar. 
ZT.  14),  inspiring  poetry  and  song  (1  Sanuz.        The  abandonment  of  present  influences 

5 — 13;  ziz.  23),  giving  wisdom  for  social  on  the  aeriptural  critic  is  in  no  f^f^f«ft 

fovemaient  (Numb.  iv.  11, 17.  Dent.  zzzIt.  more  imperative  than  in  the  demand,  now 

0),  supplying  srtistio  skill  (Exodus  zxzL  8 ;  so  prevalent,  of  a  minute  and  exact  ezplana- 


zzzT.  81),  oocasioning  soeisl  snd  moral  re-  tion  of  the  mtotU  of  the  Divine  operation  in 
I6rm  (Isaiah  zzziL  10),  and  in  absence  ocea»  the  physical,  mentel,  and  spiritual  world, 
aioning  a  dearth  of  instruelion  (Amos  viii.  That  Qod's  Spirit  is  active  in  these  several 
11.  Lam.  U.  9.  MieahiiL  7.  Ei^  viL  26),  spheree  is  made  very  dear  bv  the  passages 
but  abundantly  poured  out  in  connection  referred  to  above.    As  decisive  and  unani- 
wlth  the  light,  grace^  and  liberation  brought  mous  as  is  their  testimony  on  this  point,  so 
by  the  Messiah  (Joel  ii  28 ;  iiL  1.  Is,  zliv.  deep  and  entire  is  their  silence  regsi^ling  the 
8 ;  liz.  21.  Jer.  zxzL  84.  John  xiv.  10,  aeq. ;  modut  operandi.    This,  which  is  exclusively  a 
zvii.  0.  Aote  ii.  18,  19),  operating  in  the  modem  question,  the  Seripturs  ftimishes  no 
birth  of  Jesus  (Matt  i.  18,  20.  Luke  L  80),  alemente  to  sid  ue  in  resolving.     Content 
no  less  than  guiding  his  diseiplee  into  all  with  recording  foots,  the  Bible  invites  believ- 
troth  (John  xvL  18),  snd  workLig  in  union  ers  to  sdore  and  ob^,  leaving  all  beyond  to 
with  apostles  in  their  labours  ( Aete  xz*  28),  the  reasoners  of  this  world.    There  is  in  this 
so  as  to  give  them  wisdom  (1  Corinth,  ii.  10,  silence  nothing  peculiar.    Nature  is  equally 
wg.  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Heb.  iz.  8),  and,  generally,  mute.    Science  haa  no  disclosures  to  make 
co-operating  to  produce  regeneration  and  all  touching  the  action  of  God'a  mind  on  the 
the  v&tnee  and  gracea  of  ti^e  Christian  cha-  universe.  Properly,  sdence  is  the  knowledge 
raster  (2  Cor.  iv.  18.  Romans  L  4 ;  t.  0 ;  viii.  of  ciTeetB,  not  canees.    Beal  cauaation  in  all 
15.  GaL  iv.  0 ;  t.  22.  2  Theas.  it  18.  Heb,  eases  escspes  the  spprehension  of  the  human 
z.  29.  John  ziv.  17 ;  zv.  23 ;  zvL  12.   1  John  mind.  If  we  know  not  how  Ood  inspired  the 
iv.  0).    A  careftd  comparison  of  theee  snd  prouhet,  we  are  not  lees  ignorant  how  he 
other  passsgee  will  make  the  reader  ac-  maae  the  world,  sustains  the  action  of  the 
qnainted  with  the  soriptursl  representotions  heart,  and  guidee  the  planetary  bodice.    The 
respecting  Uie  operations  of  the  Divine  Spi-  1um7  is  every  where  hidden  In  depths  into 
rit.    But  for  this  end  he  must  comprise  in  which  the   human  mind  cannot  deeeend. 
his  view  all  the  passages,  and  be  just  to  the  Some  havsb  indeed*  foneied  that  they  could 
grammatical  import  of  each.    If  he  exclude  trace  some  'Vestiges  of  Creation  ;*  but  with 
a  portion,  he  cannot  avoid  falling  into  error,  all  their  eare  and  investigation,  they  suoeeed 
His  olgect  ought  to  be  to  see,  not  as  his  edu-  in  only  penetrating  a  few  lines  beyond  the 
cational  predilections  may  incline  him,  but  limite  enoountered  by  ordinary  minda,  leav- 
es die  Spirit  of  God  has  set  forth  divine  ing  still  unezplored  between  them  and  God 
truth  in  the  language  of  Scripture.    For  this  all  the  wide  spaces  which  eeparato  infinitude 
porpoee  he  hae  only  to  studT  the  mind  of  from  finite  conceptions.  Tet  the  very  persons 
die  several  writers,  whidi  is  we  channel  by  who  are  most  fomiliar  witibphyaiealreaeareh- 
whioh  the  mind  of  God  is  conveyed  to  man.  es,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  moot  vividly 
Tlie  great  error  is,  that  men  regard  the  Scri]^  conscious  of  the  adamantine  barriers  set 
tores  each  from  hie  own  point  of  view*  Thus  against  their  intrusion  into  the  seerete  of 
their  Import  is  made  to  vaiy  as  eaeh  vaiying  causation,  are,  for  want  of  reflectfon»  or  from 
age  tuma  ite  eye  on  the  minor,  and  paaeee  a  certain  materialiaation  of  mind,  or  an  eda* 
oa  te  give  piece  to  another  speetelor,  equally  ealkmal  nr^udlce  against  evangelical  trutht 
with  eaeh  of  his  predecessors  wearing  co-  most  nsady  to  leAise  eredenee  to  aU  spiritusl 
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diaelMnres,  the  mtimer  of  whieh  thej  ouinot  godi,  or  the  idols  of  Ibnignen;  bat  in  laaiali 
eipoond,  or  the  end  of  whieh  they  oannot  zxzIt.  14,  the  'nigfat-inonster'  (so  the  msr- 
imrmTel.  Not  more  unwise  would  be  their  gin,  instead  of  *  owls '  in  the  text)  and  Che 
eondact  were  they  to  deny  the  existenee  of  half- human,  half- goat  satyr  (ziiL  21)  aie 
the  rose,  beoaase  unable  to  show  how  the  represented  as  herding  together  and  eaDing 
jnioes  of  the  earth  and  the  sans  of  hearen  to  eaeh  other.  In  the  Targams  and  the  Bab- 
operated  in  forming,  unfolding,  eolourtng,  bins  this  popular  superstitioa  is  found  in 
and  perftimiug  its  fragrant  and  Iot^  petals,  ftiller  and  more  definite  proportions^  having 
TAffpint of  whieh  Job  (It.  10,  aq.)  speaks,  been  aagmented  by  foreign  demonology.  In 
appears  to  haTe  been  something  sunilar  to  theee  writings,  Jewish  hobgoblins  are  of 
wluM  is  ordinarily  eaUed  '  an  apparition.'  three  kinds — those  of  ni^t,  those  of  mora- 
DisbeUeving  in  ghosts  themselves,  some  di-  ing,  thoee  of  mid-day.  The  last  go  abroad 
Tines  (WeUbelored,  Hinel)  hare  rendered  in  the  full  light  of  day,  when,  in  Eastern 
the  original  by  the  term  wmd.  Doubtless  that  lands,  men,  overoome  with  heat,  are  taking 
is  often  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  their  siesta  or  noontide  nap,  and  are  ae- 
But  the  effects  described  by  Job  are  such  counted  specially  dangerous.  Among  the 
as  were  ordinsrily  attributed  to  the  supposed  night-ghosts  is  the  Uiith,  a  beantifU  female^ 
appearance  of  spectral  beings.  Immediately  wbich  seizes  and  destroys  children.  The 
on  that  appeanmoe.  Job's  hair  stood  erect.  Jews»  in  the  late  periods  of  Aeir  nmtional 
Then  the  hitherto  almost  bodiless  form  as-  history,  held  in  great  fear  such  preternatural 
sumed  definite  outlines,  and  became  an  or  superhuman  monsters  as  inhabited  wastes 
'image*  whieh  stood  before  his  eyes.  A  (Matdiew  xii. 48.  Luke  xi  14);  evil  spirits, 
dead  calm  ensued,  which,  after  a  solemn  in-  whieh,  taking  possession  of  human  beings, 
terval,  was  broken  by  a  voice  sslung,  tormented  them  with  various  ills,  and  mbkh. 
'Shan  weak  ««*»!  be  deemed  jut  by  Oodf  ^^  P*'*  ^^^  accounted  the  souls  of  impioos 
All  *Ki.  r^^^^^A  "•'^  departed  this  life.  Prayer  and  fjsstmg 
AU  tnis  occurrett  ^^  ^^  ordinary  means  employed  fbr  their 
'  ^"ttJ  tng^^tuoM  ttottghu  fhna  the  vislMii  of  expulsion  and  banishment  In  early  periods. 
When  deep  steep  fklleth  upon  men;'  idolatrous  Israelites  aimed  to  placate  theee 

,    ,  imaginary  beings  by  offerings  (Lev.  xvii.  7. 

wnen  2  ^y^^^^^  ^  j^    ^       jy^^^  ^^^^  ^^    p^ 

lSl^!!U^T^lSLT£^'  <»-i-87).    The  terms  of  disapprobation  em- 

ployed  in  connection  with  these  practioes 
A  more  true  and  vivid  picture  of  a  troubled  show  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  hostilo 
mind  torturing  itself  by  reference  to  super-  to  the  popular  superstitions  on  which  they  sr« 
natural  images,  with  fears  of  its  own  crea-  founded.  Norbecanse  the  writer  of  the  drmniA 
tion,  literature  does  not  present  But  authors,  bearing  the  name  of  Job  availed  himself  of 
both  ancient  (Virg.  iEneid,  IL  772.  Seneca»  the  vulgar  error  in  order  to  impress  on  his 
Hero.)  and  modem  (Shak.  Ham.,  act  i.  sc.  readers' minds  important  moral  truths,  does  it 
I,  4),  have  written  passages  in  which  similar  foUow  that  he  himself,  any  more  than  Shake- 
effects  have  been  ascribed  to  the  appesrance  pere  in  his  Ohost  of  the  King  of  DenmarfL,  be- 
of  ghostly  visitants.  We  subjoin  a  few  lines  lieved  in  the  reality  of  such  apparitions.  Even 
from  Virgil,  in  Dryden's  imperfect  version :  were  we  sure  that  Job  thought  on  the  point 
'  Appears  no  moie  Crensa,  nor  my  wife,  with  ordinary  men  of  his  day,  his  belief  does 
But*  pale  ipeetrep  burger  than  the  UfSs;  not  pledge  the  Bible  to  the  recognition  of 

us.    If  without  discnmmation  we  sre  to  be- 

The  original  term  does  not,  indeed,  appear  lieve  every  thing  which  was  deemed  true  by 

in  any  other  passage  of  Scripture  to  bear  the  Biblical  writers,  we  shall  have  to  hold  the 

exact  import  of  what  is  now  meant  by  a  value  of  sacrificial  rites  with  David,  to  deny 

spectre.    Tet  does  it  denote  sn  incorporeal  the  same  with  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  or  to 

being; '  the  Spirit  of  God'  (Oen.  L  2;  vi.  8.  contradict  Paul  when  he  terms  them  'beg- 

1  Samuel  xvL  18,  Mf.  Ps.  civ.  30),  and  the  garly  elements.'  The  Bible  is  a  record  con- 
spirit,  living  principle,  or  soul  of  man  (Ece.  taining  divine  truth;  not  a  complete  and  uni- 
iii.  21 ;  xiL  7).  And  althoogh  belief  in  Ori-  form  system  of  propositions,  valid  alike  in 
ental  demonology  finds  no  support  in  the  sll  ages,  and  to  be  implicitly  received  by 
law,  yet  there  prevailed  among  the  Hebrew  every  mind. 

people  notions  common  in  the  East  respect-         SPITTLE  (T.),  with  his,  Jesus  opened 

ing  monstrous,  and  in  some  sort  spiritual,  the  eyes  of  the  man  bom  blind  (John  ix.  0). 

beings  whieh  peopled  waste  plaoes  (Is.  xiii.  To  the  spittle  of  a  person  who  has  not  in 

21;  xxxiv.  11,  wf.),  and  after  the  captivity,  the  day  taken  food  {gaUva  jejuna)  a  healing 

grew  into  the  more  defined  shapes  of  spectres  efficacy  is  even   now  ascribed  among  the 

and  evil  spirits  (Tobitviii.8.  Barueh  iv.  80).  more  ignorant    A  simDar  idea,  it  appears 

The  devUs  mentioned  in  Leviticus  xviL  7.  f^om  Maimonides,  prevailed  among  the  Jcwsl 

2  Chron.  xi  10,  were,  according  to  Baum-  Our  Lord,  when  he  made  an  unguent  widi 
garten  Cruaius  (Bibl.  Theol.  p.  298),  itfwiige  his  spittle  (John  ix.  6),  appears  to  hav<o  not 
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broken  his  fast:  comp.  riii.  2,  69;  U.  1,  0.  iii.  16),  and  of  an  undefined  duration,  that 
In  the  aymbolical  act,  then,  which  he  per-  is  in  comparison  with  the  seen  and  felt 
formed  prcTionsly  to  healing  the  man  bom  changes  of  earth  (Ps.  Ixzii.  5).  The  He- 
blind,  he  may  hare  had  an  intentional  refer-  brews  were  not  without  notions  borrowed 
enee  to  this  notion,  and  designed  to  show  from  Sabaism,  and  in  their  degenerate  state 
how  he  oould,  with  means  which  failed  in  inclined  towards  that  idolatry  (Job  xxxi.  26 
the  hands  of  others,  succeed  in  opening  the  — ^28).  Among  idolaters,  the  stars,  or  the 
eyes  of  the  blind ;  a  success  which  would  spirits  that  dwelt  in  them,  were  accounted 
greatly  increase  his  reputation  and  influence  diTUiities  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5.  Is.  xxir.  21 ; 
among  the  people.  That  the  employment  of  zxziv.  4).  In  the  kingdom  of  nature,  heaven 
spittle  as  a  remedy  was  customary  among  was  considered  the  governing  and  commu- 
the  Jews,  appears  from  the  statement  of  nicating,  earth  the  passixe  and  recipient 
Maimonides,  who  says  that  it  was  forbidden  power,  as  in  Job  zzzriii.  88, 
to  apply  spittle  to  the  eyes  of  a  blind  person  'Knowest  then  the  ordioaneea  of  heaven  f 
on  the  sabbath.  Moreover,  the  performance,  Detoest  thou  its  domhiion  over  the  earth  f  • 
of  this  miracle  of  healing  on  the  sabbath,  'The  ordinances  of  heaven'  may  be  the 
had  a  tendency,  and  probably  the  design,  to  laws  by  which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
show,  that  Jesus  was  'Lord  even  of  the  sab-  bodies  are  regulated  (comp.  Oen.  i.  14). 
bath.'  The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  ascribed  Under  these  ordinances  is  the  regular  recur- 
a  healing  quali^  to  spittle.  rence  of  night  and  day,  month  and  year, 

SPOIL  (L.),  property  taken  in  war  £rom  seed-tune  and  harvest  (Ps.  civ.  19).    See 

an  enemy  (Oen.  zliz.  27).    The  booty  which  Astboloot,  Hbaybk,  Snir. 

each  one  made  remained  his  own.    The  Star-gasing  was  practised,  with  other  pre- 

more  precious  articles  seem  to  have  belonged  tended  arts,  at  Babylon  (Isaiah  xlvii.  13). 

to  the  prince  (2  Sam.  viiL  II,  ssf.)*    ^^^  Among  them  was  the  casting  of  nativities, 

and  cattle  were,  however,  divided  into  two  or  the  prediction  of  the  leadLig  events  in  a 

parts,  of  which  the  one,  after  a  five-hun-  person's  history  from  the  ascertainment  of 

dreddi  part  had  been  abstracted    for  the  the  relative  position  of  the  chief  planets  at  his 

priests,  fell  to  the  soldiers ;  the  other,  when  birth.    Among  the  Hebrews  we  find  a  trace 

one-fiftieth  had  been  taken  for  the  levites,  of  the  feeling  by  which  the  appearance  of  a 

was  left  to  the  people  (Numb.  zxxL  26,  seq.;  star  was  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  men 

comp.  1  Sam.  xxx.  24).    From  a  devoliBd  and  nations  (Numb.  zziv.  17.    Matt  ii.  2. 

town  no  plunder  might  be  made,  but  the  Rev.  xxii.  16). 

gold  and  silver,  with  vessels  of  brass  and  STAR  IN  THE   EAST  is  the  term  by 

iron,  were  consecrated  to  the  sanctuary  (Josh,  which  the  wise  men  (Magi)  describe  the 

VL  24).    Indeed,   it  was  customary  to  set  celestial  phenomenon  whence  they  were  iu- 

apart  a  portion  of  the  best  spoil  for  the  duced   to  pay  their  visit  to  the  new-bom 

temple  and  the  priests  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  27.  infant  Jesus.    Impelled  by  the  sight  of  his 

Heb.  vii.  4).    At  least  in  other  countries  star  in  the  east  (or  *in  its  rising'),  they 

spoils  were  employed  in  adorning  and  even  came  to  Jerasalem  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 

in  building  temples,  in  which  also  captured  king,  who  having  inquired  of  them  when  the 

arms*  were  suspended.  star  appeared,  sent  them  to  Bethlehem.    On 

STARS,  the  (T.  G.  stfmc),  were  made  by  their  departure,  the  star  which  they  saw  in 

the  Divine  hand  (Oen.  L  16),  employed  as  the  east  went  before  them  (led  them  on  their 

a  symbol  of  great  numbers  (xv.  5 ;  xxiL  17.  way),  till,  going,  it  came  to  a  stand  above 

Dent  i.  10 ;  eomp.  Psalm  oxlvii.  4).    They  the  place  where  was  the  child.    Seeing  the 

were   conceived  of  as  solid  bodies,  which  star,  they  rejoiced  exceedingly  with  great 

were  fixed  on  the  outspread  firmament  of  joy.    They  then  went  into  the  abode,  beheld 

heaven  as  on  a  tent  (Is.  xxxiv.  4;  xL  22.  the  chQd,  and  made  their  offerings. 

Ps.  civ.  12),  and  would  in  consequence  melt  The  Hebrews  had  no  definite  conception 

and  perish  in  the  general  conflagration  at  of  the  division  now  prevalent  which  classes 

the  day  of  judgment  (2  Pet  iii  12),  or  fall  the  heavenly  bodies  into  fixed  stars,  planets, 

down  like  decayed  leaves  (Matt  zxiv.  29.  and  comets.    But  in  Jude  18,  we  find  *wan- 

ReveL  vi.  18).     Some  have  found  evidence  dering  stars,*  where  the  term  *  star'  is  the 

(Job  XXV.  5),  that  the  stars  were  held  to  be  same  as  that  used  in  Matthew,  namely,  otter. 

living  beings,  or  at  least  tenanted  by  beings  The  '  wandering  stars'  seem  to  mean  comets, 

of  a  high  order  (Job  xxxviii.  7).    They  are  Hence  otter  may  denote  a  moving  celestial 

spoken  of  under  the  general  appellation  of  luminary;  it  is  one  luminary  (Apoo.  i.  16), 

'host  of  heaven'  (Is.  xl.  26.  Jer.  xxxii.  22),  while  attron  (another  word  rendered  star  in 

an   expression   which    sometimes   compre-  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xxi.  25)  more 

hends  the  sun  and  moon  (Dent  iv.  19).  properly  denotes  a  constellation.    From  the 

They  are  instruments  and  ministers  for  the  woids  '  hk  ttar,*  and  its  declared  effect,  we 

execution  of  the  will  of  God  ( Judg.  v.  20.  learn  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the  notion 

2  Chron.    xviii.  18),  who    is   accordingly  then  prevalent  in  the  East,  that  each  person 

'Jehovah  of  hosts.'    The  stars  were  held  to  had  from  the  time  of  his  birth  connected 

be  innumerable  (Oen.  xv.  & ;  xxvi.  6    Nah.  with  him  a  good  or  evil  star.    The  reference 

Vol  U  2  H 
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to  thU  MtostUl  phanomenon  wcrald  htm  lettial  tppearuuM  in  qoetdoD  has 

the  gmter  w«ight  with  Herod  from  th«  fact,  fsned  to  a  ooi]^ODottoii  of  the  thj«e  plaaeiB, 

that  th«  star  mentioned  in  Namb.  zziv.  17,  Jupiter,  Satom,  end  Mara.    In  Ae 

was  referred  to  the  Messiah.    Hence  arose  the  founding  of  Bone,  747,  abc  or 

the  secrecy  and  solicitude  with  whioh  Herod  ysars  belrae   the    ordinaiy 

questioned  the  Magi  as  to  the  time  of  the  there  took  place  in  the  oonsf 

star's  appearance.    Equally  was  it  in  keeping  (under  whose  enalody  was  Paleatiae)  three 

with  that  cruel  despot^s  character  that  he  coig  unctions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn^  to  whiA, 

sent  and  slew  the  infante  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  spring  of  748,  Man  was  adde^     At 

Of  such  an  act,  or  any  other  atrocity,  was  the  first,  on  the  29th  May,  the  planets  vera 

he  quite  capable.    And  after  he  had  shed  in  the  eastexm  part  of  the  heaveiis  vinUe 

so  much  and  such  dear  Wood  in  order  to  before  sunrise,  and  the  two  were  onlj  obs 

make  himself  secure  on  his  thvone,  he  would  degree  distsntfrom  the  other,  so  as  to 

naturally  be  alarmed  at  the  news  of  the  to  the  untutored  naked  eye  as  one 


Magi,  that  the  loBg>promieed  and  eageriy-  aUe  heavenly  body.    The  second  eosgiiaeCion 

expected  King  of  the  Jews  was  at  lengdi  was  on  the  first  of  October,  and  die  dUvd 

bom,  whose  special  flmction  it  was  to  vin«  on  the  fll^  of  December.    Now  if  the  Magi 

dicate  the  national  rights,  throw  off  the  fo-  set  out  shortly  after  the  first  eoi^uni 


reign  yoke,  and  so  Tanquish  those  Bomaas  the  second  and  the  third  would  easily  be  nn- 

who  were  Herod's  patrons,  and  with  whose  derstood  as  special  indieaiois,  and  so  wviiU 

lot  his  own  was  identified.    Whether  or  not  eonfirm  them  in  their  andertsfcing  and  gaide 

we  retain  the  common  tranalation,  *  Star  in  them  in  their  ooursa    On  their  leaving  Jeiw- 

the  East,'  the  whole  narrative  points  to  some  salem  for  Bethlehem,  the  last  eonjonctioa  in 

Oriental  land  as  that  whence  the  Magi  came,  the  ensuing  spring  took  place.    There^  agsm* 

But  their  name  carries  us  to  Babylon,  which  they  saw  their  celestisl  guide,  which,  being 

relatively  to  Paleatine  may  be  dharacterised  in  the  sooth,  led  them  on  their  way,  tiiongh 

as  the  East  with  more  propriety  than  Arabia,  Bethlehem,  which  had  been  already  indioatoi 

in  which  some  have  ft>und  the  home  of  these  by  the  priests  (Matt.  iL  4,  ft),  lay  but  a  Jbv 

visitors.    Most  probably,  then,  these  per-  nriles  sonth  of  the  metropolis,    ^le  Chmasa 

sons,  whom  fable  hss  msde  into  three  kings,  annals  contain  evidence  of  the  appeaatuiee, 

were  astronomers,  tainted,  perhaps,  with  as-  four  years  belbie  the  Dionysian  or  common 

trology,  who,  connecting  the  appearance  of  Christian  era,  of  a  new  star  or  celestial  phs- 

an  unasoal  phenomenon  in  the  heavens  with  nomeaoo.    These  appearances  in  the  hen- 

that  ezpecution  of    the  advent  in  Judea  vens  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  imptes- 

of  some  great  personsge  which  prevailed  sions  and  the  journey  of  the  Magi ;  but  Oe 

throughout  the  East,  were  led  to  undertake  difieulty  that  rsmains  of  bringing  the  dates 

a  journey  in  order  to  pay  to  the  royal  babe  of  the  years  in  question  into  aceoidaaee, 

their  devout  homage  and  make  to  him  suit-  leaves  tiie   matter  in    an  unsettled  state^ 

able  presents    With  imaginations  excited  which  we    acknowledge  and   lament,  and 

as  theirs  probably  was,  slight  celestial  tokens  which  osnnot  be   altered   by  snppeeiitions 

would  appear  to  marshal  their  way  towards  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  esse. 
that  western  soil  which  was  to  be  iSavooxed        Near  Bethlehem  is  still  found  vdiat  is 

the  birth-plaoe  of  the   august  infant  called  *  the  Fountain  of  the  three  Kings,'  or 


Certainly,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  seien-     the  Fountain  of  the  Star  (Bar  el-Bsdeehm). 
tific  accuracy  in  the  account  of  the  oeleetial        STEPHEN  (O.  c  crown),  a  Jew,  the  first 


phenomena  with  which  these  Msgi  were  of  the  seven  deacons,  frill  of  fidth  and  tbe 
concerned.  Thoae  who,  as  they  walked  be-  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  stoned  to  death  Ibr  his 
neath  the  starry  firmament,  have  in  amusing  seal  on  behalf  of  the  gospel,  end  so  obtained 
temper  followed  the  apparent  path  of  moon  the  first  crown  of  Christian  martyrdom  (Acts 
or  star,  have  sometimes  Itooied  that  one  or  vi. — viiL).  In  the  church  he  was  accounted 
the  other  guided  their  eye,  if  not  also  their  one  of  the  seventy.  He  eoon  reoeived  the 
feet,  in  some  direoticm,  or  even  to  some  par-  dubious  honour  of  sainlship.  What  wese 
ticnlar  locality.  In  endeavouring  to  arrive  aaid  to  be  his  bonce  were  ga^Mved  together, 
at  tbe  true  import  of  the  Bible,  we  must  and  a  day  in  commemoration  of  his  virluee 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  in  it  we  have  to  do  was  set  apart  in  Ae  Boman  Calendar 
with  a  record  no  leas  of  popular  impressions  STEWARD  is  the  English  renderhig  ^  a 
than  everlasting  troths.  What  the  star  really  Qieek  term,  nkouowkot  (comp^  B.  'economy'), 
was,  has  been  much  debated.  Some  hold  it  which  primarily  sigufiee  the  person  who  is 
to  have  been  a  heaven^  body  created  spe-  entrusted  with  the  cars  of  a  house,  that  is,  a 
cially  to  announce,  as  from  the  Divine  throne,  dave  who  was  at  the  head  of  tbe  other  slaves, 
the  birth  of  tbe  Messiah.  Others  think  that  «id  administeKd  the  afihirs  of  the  Ibmily 
an  ordinary  star  was  in  some  way  made  to  (Luke  xii.  4^ ;  compare  87,  43,  scf.),  baring 
serve  the  same  puxpoee.  Others,  again,  be-  control  over  sons  also  until  thi^  came  of  age 
lieve  that  the  atar  seen  by  the  Magi  was  the  (GaL  iv.  d).  Such  was  Elicsei^  who  is  de- 
planet  Jupiter,  the  royal  star,  the  star  of  scribed  ss  <the  eldest  servant  (slave)  of  his 
happy  omen.    With  mors  feasibili^  the  co-  (Abraham*s)  house,  that  ruled  over  all  thai 
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l&e  had*  (Gen.  zzIt.  2 ;  oomp.  1  Kiog^  iv.  6 ;  wisdom !    Far  higher  and  far  more  valuable 

xtI.  9 ;  zviii.  8)     The  name  was  transfeired  is  '  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above'  (James 

to   those  who  administered  the  property  of  iii.  17). 

private  persons,  of  a  oity,  or  of  kUigs  (Lnke         8T0MACHEB   (G.  eonnecled  with  omr 

xvL  1,  38.  fiom.  xvL  23,  where  '  chamber-  word  '  stomach '),  an  artiole  of  female  dress 

lain  of  the  oity '  is  equivalent  to  the  modem  for  the  stomach  or  breast,  represents  a  He- 

*  city  treasurer').    The  term  is  also  applied  brew  term, oeeuning  only  in  Is.  iv.  41,  which 

u>  the  ministers  of  the  Divine  word  who  ad-  may  signiiy  a  large  shawl  or  cloak.     The 

minister  and  dispense  the  Divine  blessings  oontezt  has  other  terms  not  free  firom  diA- 

entrusted  to  them  for  that  purpose  (1  Cor.  enl^,  which,  however,  snflEice  to  show  that 

iv.  1,  2.  Tit  L  7.   1  Pet  iv.  10).  the  Hebrew  ladies  of  the  time  of  Isaiah 

STOICS  (from  atoa,  a '  portieo/  or '  colon-  studied  the  elegancies  of  attire  and  personal 

nade/  the  reference  being  to  one  in  Athens  decoration.    Noyes  tfaua  renden  the  whole 

in  which  Zeno  taught),  a  sect  of  philoso-  passage : 

phers,  some  of  whom,  together  with  Epiou-  Because  the  dsnghten  cf  2lon  an  hanghty, 

reans,  encountered  Paul  when  teaching  in  the  And  walk  with  outstretehad  necks, 

city  of  Athena  (Acts  xvii  18).     This  school  Aod  riM^  th«^  eyw  wantcmly, 

b^  Ibr  it.  founder  Zeno  of  Citium,  in  the  ^^^i^:TtrJZSLp.; 

isle  of  Cyprus,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Thenlbrt  y^l  the  Lori  make  their  heads  bald, 

Epicurus,  and  lived  ctr.   340  —  260  A.  C.  And  Jekovab  wiU  eznose  their  nakedncM. 

Stimulated  by  writings  of  the  iirst  philoso-  fc  *^***  ^^  "^  *^i:°'^  take  fttnn  them 

I.        vT^     J       V?    ^.T    «.«•  |»»M.w^  jj^  cmamentt  of  the  foot-claspa,  and  the  net- 
phers  of  ttie  day,  brought  home  by  his  fa-  work*,  and  the  exesoents ; 

ther,  a  rich  meiehant,  Zeno  repaired  to  the  The  ear-rlngt,  and  the  biaoaleta,  and  the  nralllen ; 

great  metropolis  of  thought,  and  consecrated  The  tires,  and  the  anU^^ahu,  and  the  belts  j 

^i«»«iiif  *4^  *!.«  nn»«»iin#  i^^/^m     s«i  *h*  The  pcTftime-boxes,  and  the  awulets  J 

himself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  m  the  The  Sngcr-rings,  and  the  nose-jeweh ; 

atudy  and  teaching  of  which  he  passed  a  The  embraideied  lobes,  and  the  tunies,  and  the 

Tirtuons  life.    He  was  hehl  in  high  esteem  _   cloaks,  and  the  pims ; 

by  his  feUow^hiaens,  who,  after  his  death,  ""•^J^'JvSuJ.  *  *"        ' 

ereoted  to  hia  honour  a  monument  bearing  j^^  instead  of  perftime  fliere  than  be  coiniptkw ; 

the  inscription  <^<  Hia  lilb  resembled  his  Instead  ef  a  belt,  a  rope; 

teaehinffa.'    The  lamentable  hnperlbetion  of  Instsad  of  curled  locks,  haldnesa ; 

>w!a -STk.  ««^Li!?*^#L  iw^f  twu..  InMtnd  of  a  wide  mantle,  a  narrow  sack  j 

both  m^  be  inftrred  from  the  fact  that,  hav-  jnn.^cm  instead  of  beauty. 

ing  reached  an  advanced  age,  he  eommitted  Thy  men  shall  frB  by  the  sword, 

suicide ;  giving  an  example  which  was  fbl-  Yea,  thy  mighty  men  in  battle ; 

la-^  by  O^Aw.  hi.  pupil  „d  «k««o,.  JaSj'.SS  dSiuMTlSV.  Ih.  r««a. 
as  well  as  by  aeveral  other  Stoics.  ^ 

The  doctrinea  taoght  by  Zeno  himself        STONES  (G.  stetn)  were  early  used  as 

cannot  be  eaaily  separatsd  from  those  which  memorials  (Genesis  zzviii.  18 ;  zzxv.  14), 

emanated  fiom  hia  school.    He  seems,  how-  whence  some  have  deduced  the  worship  of 

ever,  with  a  pandieiatio  tendency,  to  have  set  stone  idola  (comp.  Josh.  uiv.  26, 27.  Judg, 

himself  in  opposition  to  a  deoided  seepti-  ix.  0);  as  firom  the  name  Bethel  ('God's 

cisB,  and  made  speeulattve  and  piaotieal  house'),  given  in  Gen.  xxvUi  22  to  the  piUar 

morale  the  great  object  and  aim  of  his  phi*  erected  by  Jacob,  has  been  derived  the  wor- 

loeophieal  inquiries.     Desiroaa  of  raising  ship  of  sacred  stonea  known  under  the  nama 

men  abova  the  empire  of  the  senses,  he  en-  of  Balyli.    Stones,  even  though  shapeless, 

loroed  the  necessity  of  their  oreTcomtng  all  have  received  divine  honours,  as  a  stone  hi 

gross  appetitea ;  so  that,  liberated  fiom  tha  the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi;  another  u 

outwsxd,  and  gaining  a  control  over  their  Emesa,  sacred  to  the  aun;  and  a  third, 

paMiona,  they  might  give  the  dominion  of  called  the  Caaba,  at  Mecca,  aaid  to  hava 

themselves  to  reaaon,  and  thna  be  unaaaaU-  beenbrou|^tby  Gabriel  from  heaven.  Theee 

able  by  the  ehafts  of  Ibrtune.    Those  who  and  other  aaered  atonea  had  Uood,  wine,  and 

soceeeded  in  acquiring  this  self-govemment  eepeeiatly  oil,  poured  on  them,  and  were  made 

were  oljeeta  of  profound  respect,  and  apoken  objects  of  divine  worship  (oompb  Jer.  iiL  9). 
of  in  die  highest  terma,  aa  possessing  in        The  mverence  for  stones  evident  in  tha 

ihemselves  all  Ihatwaa  neeeaaary  to  the  die-  patriarehal  hiatory  appeara  to  have  been  ez- 

chaiga  of  duty  and  the  ei^oymciit  of  peace,  tended  to  every  nation  of  the  world.    The 

Zeno'a  ideal  man  waa  termed  '  the  sage,'  and  poaterity  of  Ishmael  are  declared  to  have 

of  him  hia  philoaophy  declaied,  'The  aage  been  Uie  first  worshippers  of  stones  by  the 


alone  ia  free;'*  The  saga  akme  is  rich;' 'The    Arahie  historians.     The  traditwn  is,  that 
sage  ia  n  king.'    And  yet  thia  rich,  free,  and     whan,  on  aecount  of  the  inereaae  of  their 


powerfiil  aage,  with  whom  virtue  eeasisted  hi  nuaibera,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  Mecea» 

living  in  aeeosdaoea  wkk  the  lawa  of  nature,  each  emigrant  took  with  him  aome  stones 

M  seen  m  the  great  maatar  hhnaetf,  could  from  the  saored  place,  whieh  were  revered 

not  abatain  from  the  unnatural  crime  of  in  their  new  aettlementa.    A  whito  stone  is 


•eU-destmetioB.    So  inaufleient  Ibr  life  and     ahown  in  Mecca  which  is  aaid  to  be  lah- 
death  are  the  reaooroea  of  the  beat  earthly     mad'e  tomb.    We  read  of  a  black  atoue  that 


2H2 
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WM  Tenentad  in  tb«  temple  of  Man.    The  the  PhoBotciens  on  land  and  sea.     CTadcr 

Caaba  ie  a  black  stone  whioh, '  when  it  de-  Solomon,  tfaey  themaelTes   obtained 

■oended  from  Paradiie,  was  whiter  dias  snow  from  Ophir  (1  Kings  z.  10,  Mf-)*     ^^^ 

and  more  biilliant  than  the  son ;  at  the  time  ting,  engranng,  and  setting  of  diem,  whs  as 

of  the  flood,  it  was  taken  np  to  hearen  or  eonnted  an  honourable  oeeapation   (£xod. 

elsewhere,  where  God  ehoee,  and  restored  to  zzxv.  83).    The  chief  kinds  are  mentioBcd 

Abrsham  by  the  angsl  OabrieL    It  is  Ood*s  in  the  Bible.     See  the  sereral  articles. 
right  hand  on  earth.'  The  idol  Hobal,  among        By  '  a  white  stone*  in  Ber.  iL  17,  xefeieace 

the  Arabs,  was  the  figore  of  a  man  out  oat  ot  is  made  to  the  ancient  enstom  of  tanpkijmg 

a  red  stone.    A  pile  of  stones  constitnted  white  stones  and  black  in  elections  snd  jacfi. 

Backers  grare,  and  we  obsenre  the  ssme  at  cial  determinations.   As  at  preaent,  the  white 

Hector's  foneral  (Uisd,  24,  797).    Hebrew  denoted  approbation  or  acquittal;  tbe  Usck, 

authorities  have  maintained  tiiat  in  the  ori-  condemnation.     In  the  pablie  games  also 

ginal  ssnetoazy  was  a  stone,  '  rerered  by  prises  were  awarded  by  meana    of  vhite 

ages,'  called  '  due  stone  of  foundation.'    It  stones,  on  which  weie  written  tlia  ▼ietof's 

has  been  considered  as  a  part  of  the  rook  in  names,  with  a  statement  of  the  reward  as- 

Horeb  whence  the  water  flowed,  which  was  signed  to  each,  snch  ss  a  som  of  money,  or 

prcserred  as  an  everlasting  memoriaL   Hence  an  annual  portion  of  com  from  the  poUie 

have  been  explained  Paul's  words,  *  the  rook  granaries.    Comp.  Grid,  Metaam.  xr.  4k, 
that  followed  them'  (1  Cor.  z.  4).    Another        '  A  liring  stone '  in  1  Pet  iL  4,  is  a  stmw 

trace  of  the  veneration  for  stones  is  found  which  yet  remsins  in  its  natural  position  in 

among  the  Bomans.    It  was  common  in  the  the  quarry,  and  which,  therefore,  is  firm  sad 

eariy  days  of  the  republic,  and  even  towards  reliable.    Hence  Ovid  speaks  (Metsm.  zzv. 

the  close  of  it,  to  take  a  stone  in  the  hsnd  71S)  of  a  person  as  *huder  than  iron,  asd 

at  the  time  of  uttering  the  oath,  and  when  a  stone  which  is  yet  held  living  by  its  root.' 

completed,  to  throw  it  away ;  by  which  was  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  plants, 
implied  that  as  that  stone  so  might  the  oath-         8T0BK  is  probably  the  cocreet  rendexxBg 

taker  be  thrown  olT  from  the  &vour  of  the  of  a  Hebrew  term,  ghaiMdmh  (Lot.  zL  10), 

gods  and  the  protection  of  the  city,  if  he  fal-  whioh,  in  allusion  to  the  csre  of  the  animal 

sifled.    Aulas  Oellias  mentions  Javem  Lm*  for  her  young,  and  of  the  young  I6r  the  pa- 

jridem,  'Stone-Jupiter,*  as  a  most  sacred  oath,  rent  bird,  aignifies '  holy '  (Dent  xzxiiL  8) 

ICichaelis  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  or  pious,  «ei«  pis,  that  is,  having  strong*  na- 

Urim  and  Thummim  were  tluee  veiy  ancient  tural  ailbction.     The  passagee  of  Scriptiire 

stones  used  by  the  Israelites  as  lots  before  correspond  with  the  habits  of  the  bird,  whidt 

the  time  of  Moses,  one  of  them  marked  with  is  mi^«tory  (Jer.  viiL  7),  is  swift  of  flight 

an  aflirmative,  a  second  with  a  negative,  (Zee.  v.  9),  and  builds  on  lofty  places  (Ps. 

and  the  third  blank  or  neutral,  which  Moses  civ.  7) ;  though  from  the  last  passage  espe- 

commanded  to  be  kept  within  the  breast*  eially  Winer  thinks  that  a  heron  is  meant, 

plate  of  the  priest,  but  which  had  no  con-  since  the  stork  builds  rather  on  houses  than 

nection  with  the    twelve    precious   stones  cypress-trees.    Storks,  black  and  while,  are 

therein  set  now  abundant  in  Palestine, 

Bobinson  (U.  221,  251)  found  near  the         8T0BMS  m  Palestine  are  in  winter  fre- 

Bead  sea  that  which  Burokhardt  calls  the  quent,  bat  rare  in  summer.     Thunder  is 

*  stink-stone,'   end  which   Hasselquist  de-  in  close  oonnection  with  rain.    The  vernal 

scribes  as  '  qusrts  in  the  form  of  slate,  one  equinox  and  the  harvest  are  their  peculiar 

of  the  rarest  minerals  he  met  with  in  his  seasons.    The  vaulted  and  up-piled  douds 

travels.'    It  is  found  at  the  northern  eitre-  which  brought  these  tempests  seem  to  have 

mity  of  the  sea,  and  is  black  and  shining,  been  conceived  by  the  poets  as  a  lofty  sea,  or 

It  ignites  in  the  fire,  and  emits  a  bituminous  collection  of  waters,  on  which  Jehovah  rode 

smdl.    In  one  instance  it  i^ipeared  in  the  in  bringing  and  guiding  Ae  storm  (Job  ix. 

form  of  a  easing  or  erust,  endoaing  other  8 ;  zxxvi  80.  Ps.  xxix.  8.  Mah.  i  3 ;  comp^ 

stones  like  a  sort  of  conglomerate,  looking  Habb.  iii  15).   If  the  clouds  were  huge  tnd 

much  as  if  it  had  flowed  down  the  path  in  a  bore  downwards,  heaven  appeared  to  them 

liquid  state,  end  then  become  solid  among  to  come  down  to  earth  (Ps.  xviiL  10) ;  tnd 

the  stones  as  it  cooled.    This  stone  is  used  those  olouds  on  which  Ood  was  conceived  of 

in  Jerusalem  for  the  manufissnue  of  rossiies  as  guiding  the  tempest,  were  termed  hie  ta- 

and  other  little  articles.  bemade  (Job  xxxvi.  29 ;  comp.  Ps.  xviii.  12). 

Precious  stones  among  the  Hebrews,  as         STBAIN,  the  original,  referring  to  the 

among  all  Asiatic  peoples,  were  an  essential  purifying  of  silver  from  dross,  or  wine  from 

and  highly-prised  ornament  of  kings  (2  Sam.  dregs  or  adventitious  substsnees,  indicates 

zU.  80.    Eiekid  xxviii.  18),  of  high-priests  the  serupulouty  of  a  men  outward  form 

(Exod.  xxviii  17),  also  of  distinguished  in-  of  religion,  which  makes  much  of  minate 

dividnds,  espedslly  in  rings  (Csnt  v.  14).  and  inoonsiderahle  matters.     The  pesssge 

They  were  obtained  by  them  mostly  from  (Matthew  xxiiL  24),  *  Te  Uind  guides,  who 

Arabia  (1  Kings  x.  2.  Esek.  zxvii.  22)  and  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel/  end 

India  by  means  of  the  trade  conducted  by  which  should  be  rendered  *who  strain  oat 
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tha  gnal  tnd  swallow  the  camel,'  has  refer-  phatic  and  on  repeated  occasioos,  connected 
ence  to  the  costom  of  the  Jews,  who  passed  a  blessing  on  the  whole  hnman  family  with 
their  wine  through  a  strainer  lest  it  shonld  the  descendants  of  the  great  progenitors  of 
contain  any  unclean  insects.    To  illnstrate  the  Hebrew  people  (Gen.  zit.  3,  8 ;  zviii.  18; 
our  Savioiu^s  aphoristic  words,  we  cite  this  xzii.  18 ;  zztL  4 ;  zzriii.  14).  This  promise, 
passage  of  Maimonides :  '  He  who  strains  or  prophecy,  has  already  received  wondeiftil 
wine  or  another  strong  drink,  and  swallows  fulfilment,  and  is,  with  every  extension  of 
the  flies  or  worms  which  it  contains,  let  him  Christianity,  becoming  true  in   a    greater 
"be  scourged.'    The  necessity  of  this  caution  width  of  application  and  with  more  striking 
•rises  fh>m  the  heat  of  a  climate  which  and  admonitory  results.     The  religion  of 
mbounds  in  insects.    To  strain  wine  became  faithftd  Abraham   is  thus  seen  to  be   the 
a  proverbial  expression  for  careful  attention  grain  of  mustard-seed — ^the  ever-living,  pro- 
to  minute  and  inconsiderable  matters.  lific,  and  constantly-expanding  germ  of  the 
How  needful  it  is  for  the  student  of  Scrip-  highest  and  most  benign  religion.    In  this 
ture  to  make  himself  familiar  wiUi  the  usages  single  fact — the  existence  of  the  promise, 
of  tfie  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  is  illustrated  accompanied  by  its  gradual  accomplishment 
by  the  following  anecdote,  for  which  we  are  —is  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  reli- 
indebted  to  Lo^  Francis  £gerton*s  pleasing  gion  of  the  Bible  is  not  of  man,  but  God.    A 
volume  of  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land :  —  *  I  scheme  so  grand,  an  execution  so  sure,  so 
have  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  a  tra-  gradual,  so  extraordinary,  often  so  unex- 
veller  was  commenting  on  the  passage  of  pected,  and  sometimes  apparently  so  unpro* 
Scripture  where  the  healed  paralytic  takes  vided  for,  cannot  be  referred  to  accident  nor 
up  his  bed,  and  explaining  that  the  bed  was  any  human  foresight  and  supervision,  but 
nothing  more  than  the  carpet,  or  light  mat-  must  have  originated  in  those  celestial  conn- 
tress,  still  in  use  in  Eastern  countries.   The  oUs  where  designs  and  accomplishments  are 
explanation  was  unfortunately  addressed  to  simultaneous  behests  of  almighty  Power  and 
a  worthy  person  whose  ideas  of  a  bed  were  unlimited  Goodness.    See  Fobbiovus. 
inseparably  connected  with  the  four-post  ap-  STREETS  (T.),  which  at  the  present  day 
pliance,  and  its  appendages,  used  in  England,  are  in  Eastern  towns  very  narrow,  appear  to 
and  who  considered  that  the  force  of  the  have  existed  in  the  earliest  cities  of  which 
miracle  lay,  not  in  the  cure  of  the  invalid,  we  read  (Gen.xix.  2.  Josh.  ii.  19).  In  some 
but  in  the  exertion  of  his  recovered  strength,  oases  they  must  have  been  large  open  plaoes. 
The  traveller  was  considered  as  an  infidel,  affording  s^ace  for  considerable  assemblages 
or  at  least  a  rationalist,  and  was  answered  of  people  ^Neh.viii  1,8, 16).    Streets  served 
triumphantly,  'We  believe  our  Bible.' '  as  places  for  communicating  instruction,  we 
STRANGERS  (F.  Strange,  L.  extraneut,  may  presume  from  their  publicity  (Jobxviii. 
*  foreign')  is  a  word  standing  (Exod.  zii.  48.  17 ;  xxix.  7),  which  might  sometimes  en- 
Josh,  xx.  49)  for  a  Hebrew  term,  goor,  which  courage   and  occasion  loud   tones,  if  not 
in  its  root  signifies  'to  fear'  (Dent,  xxxii.  angry  disputes    (Isaiah  xlii.  3.    Matthew 
37.    Job  xlL  35) ;  thus  carrying  the  mind  xii.  19). 

back  to  the  early  period  when  to  *  sojourn '  Jewish  teachers,  however,  were  accustomed 
fai  a  foreign  land  (Gen.  zii.  10 ;  xxi.  38)  was  to  teach  in  the  streets.  Of  Babbi  Jochanan 
the  same  as  living  in  constant  fear.  Ben  Zaeohai  it  is  said,  that  he  sat  in  the 
In  the  Hosaie  law,  strangers  are  xeeom-  shade  of  the  temple  and  taught  the  law 
mended  to  compassion  and  humane  treat-  throughout  the  day.  A  comment  on  this 
meut  (Exod.  xzii.  31 ;  xxtii.  9.  Dent.  x.  18,  remarks,  '  Since  the  temple  was  a  hundred 
aeq, ;  oomp.  Jer.  viL  6.  Esek.  xxii.  7.  Zech.  cubits  high,  it  threw  its  shade  very  wide  into 
vii.  10.  Mai.  iii.  ft.  Joseph.  Apion,  ii.  38),  the  street  which  was  before  the  hiU  of  the 
and  are  made  partakers  of  certain  privileges  temple.  The  street  was  capacious,  and  con- 
designed  for  the  poor  (Deuter.  xiv.  38,  ieq. ;  tained  many  persons.  On  that  account  he 
xvi.  10,  teq.;  xiv.  36;  xziv.  19.  Lev.  zix.  10;  taught  there,  where  also  he  was  protected 
xxiii.  33;  xxv.  6).  Far  better,  therefore,  from  the  sun,  for  no  school  could  contain 
was  the  fate  which  they  experienced  in  Pfr-  the  multitude  of  his  hearers.'  Whence  it 
lestine  to  that  which  they  had  to  undergo  in  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  only  in  extra- 
Rome  (Adam's  '  Roman  Antiquities ') ;  and  ordinary  cases  that  teaching  in  the  public 
hence  we  see  that  there  was  in  the  heart  of  highways  was  practised, 
the  law  of  Israel  a  germ  of  what  was  univer-  Among  streets,  the  most  interesting  to 
ssl,  which  iu  time  might,  as  in  reality  it  did,  pious  readers  of  the  Bible  is  the  Via  Dolo* 
unfold  itself  into  a  religion  disowning  all  retii,  or  'Street  of  Sorrow,'  still  found  in 
limits  and  all  outward  distinctions.  This  Jerusalem,  and  down  which  the  Saviour  was 
element  found  its  preparatory  conditions  in  led  to  Calvary.  The  following  cut  is  re- 
the  patriarchal  dispensation,  as  it  had  its  duced  from  a  view  taken  by  Colonel  Everest 
completion  in  Jesus,  the  hope  of  all  nations  from  a  window  just  above  the  pOIar  on 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  promise  which  our  Lord  was  scourged.  It  ezhibits 
mad*  to  the  patriarchs,  in  terns  most  em-     the  Via  DoUrota,    The  Mount  of  Olives  is 


SOBTn.  (L.  nhilti,  ■  ifa  . 
acDce'lhup'  and 'Mate'}  it  in  3  Susnal 
xiii.  8,  Itw  nndtrinf  of  a  Qabrew  vsrd  iriiloh 
U  fencnllj  maiUted  and  lignifld  'wIh' 
(lit.  3),  alao  (bat  in  a  gooi)  hdh,  eqolra- 
lent  to  'knowing'  or  'ikiltal')  'eunnlnt' 
(I>.tL30). 

SUBUBBS  (L.  mb,  •  nnilcr'  oi  dmk  and 
urk,  '  a  ci^ ')  an  t]ia  paila  Ifing  ailjaouil 
to  a  eitj  (Nmob.  uxt.  3.  Joab.  iit.  i). 

eoBVEBT  (L.  lui,  •  uaim;  and  wtrte,  •  I 
tom')  lUndi  in  Lam.  iil.  36,  for  a  Rabnw 
word  dgni^ns  'to  oniHaow'  (Job  xii.  0; 
eomp.  ilii.  3). 

SDCCOTH-BENOTH  (H.  gitlf  unit) 
ma;  b«  ttae  ahamafcil  pluw  In  whirh  the 
maiden*  of  Babjlon  meriBMd  ibeir  lirginJlj 
in  boBDu  or  Htliua  (Venni).  Oiben  laka 
It  aa  an  q>peUiaioB  toi  the  Plaladea,  in  Ihs 
tana  ot  '  Thti  Htn  and  liar  Chiokcna,'  and 
■o  tefar  it  immadiatalj  to  tbt  wonbip  of  tlia 
ha**snlj  bodiaa  (3  Kinga  iril  SO). 

8DM,  Iha,  wboaa  ordinal?  bum  in  Hebrew, 
fram  the  fona  of  ilt  raja,  danotat  a  bod; 
■hat  itrikes  (comp.  F.  nwp  da  lolei),  inn- 
itnk*),  and  ia  gancrallj  of  the  hminiua 
fendar,  waa  rapnianled  ai  baring  at  ona 
axtremilj  of  tha  earth  a  tent  oat  or  whioh  it 
oama  in  tha  moming,  into  whiah  it  ratnined 
in  tfa*  anning  (Pa.  lii.  S,  mq..  wbere  tha 
maaanlina  ia  atad  •■  a  poetical  prreonifi- 


aatioD),  and  In  which  dorinf  iti  ai 
ante  it  ramatDad  (Job  xxiriii.  Iv;  u^p- 
B>bb.iiLll).  At  noon  the  ann,  now  at  its 
fbll,  wu  acneeired  ot  as  etauding  atili  (  Pro*. 
■     ■-  '  ~       it.  6).    Owing  to  Ik* 


■n*  ion 

«r  u  Ac 
'{Otm.  L  IS). 

Tha  inieaaa  beat  of  the  xn  In  the  daaact 
ia  Ihni  datsribad  in  Eolfaen  (STB)  : 

'  The  haat  grew  Scree  1  than  was  «•  nUe; 
nor  hollow,  do  liill,  no  monud,  no  dkadow  ct 
hiU,  Dor  of  monad,  b;  whMt  I  eoold  nsrk 
tlw  waf  I  waa  making.  Hoar  b;  hoar  I  ad- 
ranced,  and  aaw  no  cbwiga.  I  wm  atOl  tha 
Tcry  eenCra  of  a  roand  horiioa ;  hour  bf 
boar  I  adTaseed,  and  ttill  tbera  waa  die  Mina. 
and  the  aama,  and  the  Hm»-~lha  sane  drria 
or  fluung  skj — ttie  same  airde  of  send  atOI, 
giaring  with  light  and  flra.  Orer  all  ths 
beaTsn  above — over  all  tha  aaidi  bnwMh, 
there  waa  no  Tiiibla  power  that  oonM  balk 
the  fieroe  wlU  of  the  eon ;  '  he  iqoieed  a*  a 
■tnmg  man  to  ran  a  race ;  hie  going  fotdi 
waa  Ihnn  &a  and  of  heaian,  and  hie  eireul 
onto  the  end*  or  it;  and  tbeie  waa  notblng 
hid  from  tha  heal  IhareoC  From  pole  to 
pole,  and  from  liie  EMt  to  the  Wast,  he 
brandiahed  hia  fter;  eceptre  aa  dioogh  he 


d  onupad  >U  baarni  ind  ewth.    Ai  ha  kbidhI  to  aommand  im,  nd  ray,  ■  Thoa 

I  Iha  aoft  Penian  in  uiBwiit  timai,  ao  ahall  hat*  none  otfaer  godt  bal  nc'    I  vu 

w,  and  flciedy  loo,  ba  bid  mc  bow  dawn  all  alone  bafoia  him.    Than  «crg  Ifasu  two 

d  veiabip  hiai ;  ao  sow  in  hia  phda  ba  pitted  Mtattaar,  and  hea  to  laoa— [he  might; 


Bun  for  one,  and  fbi  0m  other — (hU  poor,  Tiii.  3)  U  toaailawd  '  abaadanaa.'    '  Snpei- 

pale.MiIlUrjSaUof  iiiiiia,t)iat  I  alwayaaairj  Soilj'   ia  Iba  mors  eiwl  iradeitng.    The 

■boat  ma.'  eorreipanding  Tcrb  it  niad  in  Lnka  nl  4, 

The  poauliuitiea  of  Oriental  dimii  «••  vhem    '  inpailliuljr '    iroold   be    pnfenbla. 

eoanl  far  the  faete,  that  ihe  eon  ia  iba  £Mt  Conp.  3  Cor.  ii.  1. 

ma  from  an  earl;  period  en  object  otwonhip,         HUPEB8CRIPTI0N    (L.  nptr,   'aboto' 

either  Oaitr  or   apart  from  ajmbola.    Of  or  upon,  and  entta, '  I  write')  iitbe  reoder- 

Oiat  wonhip  among  the  Hebrtwa  ue  tnoea  iag  of  Ihe  Greek  tpigrmpU,  whish  maana 

(band  in  3   EiQga  iiiii.  II.  Jer.  lii.  la.  Ibe  leClan  od  a  ooin  in  HMt  xiiiL  30  ;  and 

"""■    •    -      ~  ■     ■        ■■■■"■  tbe  anbalaiiD*  of  the  ahaiya  made  ^ainat 

Jeaoi  in  Lnhe  niii.  S8. 

Unbelief  baa  Bometimei  been  aote);p«ahed 
foraivnainiMagaiaetChrietlaiiltj.    Ttaiataot 

Something  aimilai  wai  naoil    among  Ibe  ia  eieropliftad  in  Iha  atNiapt  Dada  to  bring 

Embdu  (Jowpb.  Jew,  W.  iL  8,  6).  il  into  diaoradil  frvm  ihe  "       '~  ' — '  '- 

SOPEBFLOITT   (L.    lupo',    >  aboTe,'   or  the  worda  of  the  ir   '  '   ' 

orer,  and^iu,  '  t  flow')* '  an  othtAow,'  ia  in  the  head  of  Jeiua,  aa  ivponea  07  w«  nrermi 

Junn  i.  SI,  Ihe  rendering  of  a  Greek  larin  aTangeliata.     Theaa  worda  wa  here  anbjoin: 
whlsh  Inolberpaaaagea  (Bob.  T.  IT.   3  Cor. 

MatOum.  Hart.  X*t*.  'oU. 

TMi  b  Jeaiu.  Ihe  K1d(  The  Uu  of  Uh  Jen.       TUi  b  Ibe  King  e(         JaeM  of  NaxKaO,  tbe 

ol  Ihe  Jewi.  Ihe  Int.  V114  K  Um  Jawi. 

Tbera  ia  a  dlBerenee ;  ia  Bum  not  aJao  a  from  improper  and  eitraragint  deairel  in 

■BbatanlialegretmeBAT    Tke  aotnai  diTereltj  oonnootiiRi  wilh  onreaaonable  fear  of  dlfine 

aaclade*  oopjing  and  eoUoaioa,  irtiila  it  en-  power  wfateb  baa  no  real  exiatence.    Tliie 

faaoeea  Ihe  erodibilitf  <rf  die  narratlTe.     The  definition  ahowi  the  proprietr  of  Ihe  appli- 

nniljp   tai   diveni^    hen   axfaibiMd    le   now  ealion   of    ■  enpentit/anB '    b;   Pan!    10    the 

addnoad  the  rather,  beeaoac  it  maj  aerra  aa  Albeniana  (Acta  i*iL  23).    Hie  worda,  lila- 

a  elear  inaHsee  of  Iha  lelation  wtiieh  tfas  rally  rendered,  etand  Ihaa :  '  Albeniana,  in 

Goapelaganerallr  bear  one  to  another.  enrj  mpect  aa    more   (than    eommonl;) 

8DPEBSTlTION,(L.iup*r,'aboT«,"onr,'  aapentitione  do  I  bebold  ion;  for  pasaiag 

'bejood,'  and  rte,  'I  aland'),  aeeotding  to  dtroogb  andlooklngnp  at  die  objects  of  jooi 

Cioero,  Beam  Ihe  feeling  whieh  dietalea  «x-  worship,  I  foniid  eren  an  attai  on  whieh  it 

oaaaiTB  religione  ritaa,  performed  in  order  waB  Written,  'To  an  nnknown  god.'    Pan! 

lo  proem*  from  tlie  goda  that  ehildmi  ma;  bad  jaet  anrieyed  the  manj  diTinidea  with 

luTrht  (Uie  biyvnd)  Ibeir  panmle ;  or,  aa-  whoaa  imiges,  ahrineB.  and  ritea  the  pablie 

oording  to  L<«tantiaa,  tha    haling    wbieh  wajB  of  the  ei^  were  crowded,  and  conld  not 

wonhips  Ihe  wnwlng  mtmowj  of  patenta,  hBTB   had  anj  olher  feeling  tban  thu  the 

which  WMBhipa  dead  relatiTaa  aa  IMng  di-  AtheniaDBwere,throagfalgnonnee  andnndne 

•iniliea.    In  another  paaaaga  (Di  N*l.  Dwr.  aolieimde,  glren  lo  the  eioeuiTe  worship  aa 

ii.l3),CieerodeDiiNaitperatitian,apaTtlh)n  goda  of  olqecta  wbich  in  reallt;  were  no 

its  elrmologr,  aa  '  anj  fiioltah,  anile  religion  goda  at  all ;  eapeelall;  when  Ihe  etil  went 

in  whieh  there  ie  a  groondleai  faar  of  tha  ao  tar  as  to  oaoaa  an  altar  lo  be  erected  to 

goda.'    Snperatition,  then,  appears  (0  bar*  ■otna  onknown  difini^,  with  a  liew,  pro- 

Uieac  eleiaants,  rim  and  praetiesa,  ariaiiit  baUj,  of  leaTing  no  poaaibla  aontoe  of  ill 
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naeoxiflniataoL    The  entiie  ■trnetim  of  the  given  hy  Paul  (xi.  20)  to  the  rite  wiiiesii* 

pMsage  oppofet  the  ulea  thet  Panl  meant,  mediately  after  haTing  eaten  of  the  Paaac 

aa  iome  have  laid,  to  eonciliate  the  Athe-  with  hia  twelve  apostlea,  the  Lord  Jesoa  in- 

nians  by  apeaking  of  them  aa  T$ligiauii  atitated  (Matt  zxri.  26— 29.    Marie  iir.  22 

*  too  religioas/  '  aomewhat  religions '  or  *  in-  — ^2A.    Lake  xxiL  19,  20 ;  eomp.  John  ziii. 

clined  to  religion/  in  the  apoitle's  sense  of  2)  aa  a  oommemoration  of  himself  (lioke 

the  term  '  religion,*  was  snrely  an  impossi-  six.    1  Cor.  zL  24«  25),  and  therefore  aa  a 

bility  on  the  part  of  the  really  snperstitioas  perpetual  observance,  which  aeeordingly  we 

and  idolatrous,  though  sceptical,  Athenian  find  practised  in  the  church  at  Corinth.   The 

people.    This  view  makes  Paul  give  utter-  seriptursl  narratives  are  explicit  end  aimple, 

ance  to  a  falsehood ;  for  it  was  not  to  reli-  A  few  general  remarka,  however,  maj  be 

gion,  but  to   superstition,  in    the   proper  osefiil. 

sense  of  the  term,  that  the  Athenians  were        The  only  name  ezpreaaly  authoiaed  bj 

in  all  respecta  given.    Nor  in  any  other  Scripture  is  'the  Lord's  Supper/  or,  'the 

Tiew  is  there  a  ground  for  the  logieal  eon-  Lord's  Table,' that  is, meat  But  inihe  efanitA 

neetion  of  the  second  member  of  the  sentence  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  called — ^I.  The 

with  the  flnt-- ^  Te  are  prone  to  supentition,  JSticftarut,  or  the  thanksgiving  (Matt  xxvi 

for  I  found  an  altar  *  to  an  unknown  God.' '  26).    II.  The  BUmng  (1  Cor.  zi  27).    IIL 

This  is  sense.    The  wonhip  of  what  was  The  Oblation,  in  reference  to  the  wine  and 

unknown,  or  to  the  worshipper  nothing,  is  bread.   IV.  The  Attowtblyt  becauae  it  involved 

the  extreme  of  supentition.    Paganiam,  aa  a  meeting  expressly  for  the  purpose.    Y.  A 

involving  the  idea  that  the  goda  were  jealous  Liturgy  or  Service,  it  being  something  done 

of  human  happiness,  and  therefore  ever  on  aocorduig  to  a  certain  form.    YL  The  Com- 

the  point  of  rendering  men's  efforts  fruitless,  mimion,  because  all  partook,  or  because  the 

waa  apeclally  fitted  to  engender  superetition  service  consisted  in  a  participation  of  die 

by  eaUing  into  existence  '  a  groundless  fear  symbols  (1  Corinth,  x.  6).    VIL  A  SocryUo 

of  the  gods.'  (eomp.  Heb.  xiiL  10,  16).   VIII.  A  Mystery, 

In  agreement  with  this  view  is  the  proper  in  allusion  to  heathen  practicea,  because  cate- 

meaning  of  the  word  in  the  original,  dmidai-  chumens  were  not  admitted,  and  at  a  later 

fliMiita   (Acta  XXV.  19),  which,  from  deido,  day,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Transnb> 

<I  fear,'   and  dataum,  'the  divinity'  con-  atantiation.    IX.  Love-fiast;  though,  if  the 

aidered  as  dispensing  good  and  ill,  means  Lord's  Supper  led  to  the  love-feasta,  it  was 

'  the  fear  or  dread  of  the  dispensing  power  /  at  flnt  probably  distinct  from  them  (Jnde 

that  is,  undue  solicitude  about  the  allotments  12).    The  love-feasts  were  so  called  beeanse 

of  the  power  which  haa  the  sh^»ingof  men's  they  were  feasts  at  which  the  gueata,  fh>m 

condition.  brotherly  love,  sent  portions  to  the  poor. 

Of  supentition  and  credulity  let  the  fol-  X  Man,  because  at  the  close  of  the  ordinary 
lowing  be  taken  as  a  sample,  llie  writer  is  serrice,  and  immediately  before  the  Lord'a 
Horace  Walpole ;  the  letter  is  from  Rd  di  Supper,  the  words  were  used— Ite,  aiusa  est 
Cofano  in  Italy: — *This  was  the  residence  ecclesia;  *Qo,  the  chureh  is  dismissed* — a 
of  one  of  the  three  kings  that  went  to  Christ's  form  for  breaking  up  the  assembly.  XI. 
birth-day;  his  name  waa  Alabaster,  Aba-  Saeramentum  Altarit,  sacrament  of  the  al- 
rasser,  or  some  such  thing ;  the  other  two  tar,  because  the  service  in  corrupt  times  was 
were  kings,  one  of  the  East,  the  other  of  regarded  as  a  kind  of  solemn  engagement, 
Cologne.  'Tis  this  of  Cofano  who  was  re-  pledge,  or  oath,  which  waa  entered  into  on 
presented  in  an  ancient  painting  found  in  the  sitar  of  the  chureh.  The  connection  of 
the  Palatine  mount  He  was  crowned  by  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  Paasover  is  made 
Augustus.  We  have  just  been  seeing  relics  obvious  by  express  words  (Luke  xziL  1,  7, 
in  a  small  hovel  of  capuchins  on  the  side  of  11,  14).  It  was  during  the  eating  of  this 
the  hill,  and  which  were  all  brought  by  his  Jewish  meal  (Matt  xxvi.  26 )  that  the  Lord'a 
Mi^esty  from  Jerusalem.  Among  other  things  Supper  was  appointed.  Luke  intimates  the 
of  great  sanctity,  there  is  a  set  of  gnashing  connection  by  making  our  Lord  begin  the 
teeth,  the  grinden  very  entire  ;  a  bit  of  ceremony,  that  is  the  Passover,  by  taking  the 
the  worm  that  never  dies,  preserved  in  spi-  cup  and  giving  it  to  lus  compsnions  (17). 
rits ;  a  crow  of  St  Peter's  cock,  very  useful  This  alao  explains  why  he  took  the  cup 
against  Easter;  the  crisping  and  curling,  twice;  once  in  the  Paschal  supper,  which 
frizzling  and  frowncing  of  Mary  Magdalen,  always  began  with  a  cup  of  wine  drunk  by 
which  ahe  cut  off  on  growing  devout  The  all  the  guests ;  and  a  second  time,  as  a  part 
good  man  that  showed  us  all  these  com-  of  the  new  rite  which  he  waa  founding  to 
modlties  was  got  into  such  a  train  of  calling  succeed  the  Paasover.  This  reference  to  the 
them  the  blessed  this  and  the  blessed  that,  old  covenant,  and  this  substitution  of  a  new 
that  at  last  he  showed  us  a  bit  of  the  blessed  and  permanent  rite,  appear  from  the  words, 
fig-tree  that  Christ  cursed '  (The  Letters  of  '  blood  of  the  new  covenant  shed  for  the  re- 
Sir  H.  Walpole,  i.  49).  mission  of  sins,' '  shed  for  many'  (Matthew 

SUPPEB,  THE   LORD'S   (G.   knrialt^n  xxvi.  28.    Markxiv.  24;  eomp.  Exod.  xviv 

deipnon  (eomp.  1  Corinth,  x.  21),  the  name  8.  Lev.  vii.  1 — 18). 
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As  to  the  question,  Who  may  tale  the  Christian  depart  from  usages  which  can  be 
Lord's  Supper  ?  —  the  Scriptures  answer,  clearly  traced  back  to  Christ.  Of  equal  con- 
Ererj  professed  Christian,  as  in  the  church  sequence  with  the  substances  employed  are 
at  Corinth,  has  the  right,  and  is  under  the  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pooring 
obligation,  to  share  in  this  commemoratiTe  forth  of  the  wine,  which  are  the  prominent 
service.  Those  who  an  not  Christians  an  features  in  this  symbolism,  the  object  of 
by  the  Tcry  nature  of  the  ordinance  excluded  which  is  to  '  show  forth  the  Lord's  death' 
therefrom  (1  Cor.  x.  17.  Hebrews  ziu.  10).  (1  Corinth,  zi.  24»  26.  Aets  n,  42),  But  if 
ETcry  communicant,  however,  is  required  to  Christian  antiqui^  disallows  substitution,  it 
have  previously  formed  to  himself  a  just  idea  also  forbids  diminution  of  the  symbols ;  and 
of  the  spiritual  nature  and  purposes  of  the  consequently  the  reftisal  of  the  cup  to  the 
observance ;  fiuling  to  do  which  the  church  laity  on  the  part  of  the  Calholie  Church  is 
of  Corinth  feU  into  disorder,  and  many  of  eontraiy  to  Scripture.  It  may  be  added,  that 
its  memben  brought  on  themselves  condem*  the  gross  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nation.  The  apostle  Panl  does  not  exclude^  nection  with  the  simple  rite  of  commemora- 
bnt  strives  to  instmot  those  who  in  that  oom-  tion  instituted  by  Jesus,  show  how  desirable 
mnnity  had  miseonceived  and  abused  the  it  is  that  in  all  important  particulars  (and 
Lord's  Supper.  The  error  of  the  Coiinthi-  those  are  important  which  idEsct  the  symbo- 
ans  consisted  in  their  converting  diat  reli*  Ileal  means  and  spiritual  intent  of  the  Lord's 
gious  rite  into  an  ordhiary  meal.  The  par*  Sopper)  there  should  be  maintained  a  dose 
tieulsr  reference  may  be  to  those  Grecian  adherence  to  the  observances  sanctioned  by 
feasts,  or  collations,  at  which  each  one  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  himself, 
brought  what  he  could  or  what  he  pleased.  Among  these  abuses  are  the  transubstan- 
and  every  one  ate  what  he  brought.  In  il*  tiation  of  the  Catholic  and  tfie  oonsubetan- 
Instration,  we  cite  the  words  of  Atfaennus :  tiation  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  By  the  for- 
'  The  andents  were  acquainted  with  what  we  mer,  the  symbolical  bread  and  wine  are  in 
now  call  basket  -  suppen '  (at  present  pte^  the  consecration,  that  is  at  the  prayer  uttered 
niet)  ;  *  that  is,  when  a  person,  after  having  by  the  priest,  converted  into  the  real  body 
provided  his  own  supper,  puts  it  into  a  has-  tnd  blood  of  Christ  By  the  second  is  as- 
ket  and  repain  to  another  house  to  eat  it.'  serted  the  real,  or  the  virtual,  presence  of 
To  this  we  add  a  passage  from  Xenophon,  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine.  The  simple 
which  exhibits  one  abuse  reprehended  by  truth  is,  that  the  word  *is'  has  often,  as 
Panl :  *  When,  of  those  who  met  to  sup,  here,  the  signifloatioD  of  represents  or  sym- 
some  of  the  company  had  brought  a  very  bolises  (Rzodus  xii.  11.  Matthew  vii.  12; 
little,  othen  a  great  deal  of  provisions.  So-  xiii  19). 

crates  bad  the  servant  either  to  put  the  lit-  Nothing  is  laid  down  as  to  the  times  for 
tie  in  common,  or  to  distribute  to  each  a  its  celebration.  Originally,  the  Lord's  Sup- 
part  of  it;  upon  which  those  who  had  brought  per  appean  to  have  been  partaken  every  day 
a  plentifol  repast  with  them -were  both  (Acts  iiL  42, 46),  which  seems  to  be  opposed 
ashamed  not  to  partake  of  what  was  served  to  the  opinion  that  Jesus  intended  an  annual 
up  in  common,  and  not  also  to  produce  their  celebration  in  imitation  of  the  Passover, 
own.  They  therefore  put  down  their  provl-  The  daily  observance  was  intenrupted  by  the 
aions  in  common ;  and  when  they  had  en-  persecutions  which  the  church  haa  to  endure, 
joyed  no  more  than  those  who  had  brought  When  its  oiBoen  had  power  to  make  ordi- 
but  little,  they  desisted  fit>m  expending  much  nances,  they  caused  the  observance  to  take 
in  buying  victuals'  (Mem.  iii.^4).  place  flnt  every  Sunday;  then  three  times  a 

The  objects  employed  by  Jesus  were  bread  year,  at  the  high  festivals,  Easter,  Whltsnn- 

and  wine.    These  were  before  him  as  a  part  tide,  Christmas ;  and  finally  once  a  year,  that 

of  the  Passover  me.aL  The  bread  was  unlea-  is  at  Easter. 

vened.  The  wine  was  probia>]y  *  the  good  SUPPLICATIONS  (L.  luh,  and  pZt'eo,  pro- 
wine  '  (John  iL  10)  for  which  the  neigh-  perly,  folding  of  hands,  as  in  preyer  or  en- 
bourhood  was  celebrated.  Bread  and  wine  treaty)  is  in  Acts  i.  14  the  tnmslation  of  a 
were  most  suitable  elements,  becaase  they  word,  deesUf  which  properly  signifies  '  ask- 
are  spedally  strengthening  and  invigorating,  ing '  i^m  a  sense  of  need,  and  is  often  ren- 
and  as  such,  well  betoken  the  spiritual  nn-  dered  '  preyer '  (Luke  i.  18 ;  iL  87). 
triment  which  Jesus  had  to  impart  As  thus  The  word  iktteria,  rendered  '  snpplioa- 
sanctioned  by  the  Saviour,  bread  and  wine  tions '  in  Heb.  v.  7,  properly  denotes  olive 
seem  the  proper  objects  to  be  employed,  branches  bound  round  with  wool,  which  were 
When,  in  the  year  1664,  wine  in  Sweden  carried  in  their  hands  by  persons  who  sued 
was  very  searee,  a  question  arose  whether  to  conqueron  for  peace.  Accordingly,  the 
beer,  milk,  or  some  other  fluid,  might  not  term  signifies  '  entreaties  for  peace.' 
be  used  instead  of  wine.  A  controversy  SUSANNA,  one  of  the  aifectionate  women 
ensued,  anticipating  the  question  now  raised  that  attended  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  ministering 
by  teetotalism;  and  so  again  proving  that  to  his  wants  and  comforts  (Luke  viti.  3; 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  {Henlu  oomp.  1  Cor.  ix.  5). 
JTtrdbens.   iiL  866).     Not  lighUy  will  the         SWALLOW  (H.)  is  in  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  8. 
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Vww.  xzfL  2,  the  probably  oomet  rendering 
of  •  Hebrew  word  whieh  eeeme  to  ilgni^ 
'  free '  (oomp. '  liberty '  in  Levitieae  nr.  10. 
Ezek.  zItL  17).  The  term  tendered  in  Pi. 
IxxiiT.  8,  eieo  eigniflee  bird  in  general  (Qen. 
TiL  14.  Lev.  ziv.  4;  eomp.  merg.). 

In  Peelm  IzniT.  ^  the  ewallow  end  the 
epanow  «re  repraeented  as  finding  in  the 
temple  a  aalb  plaoe  for  their  neat,  in  eon- 
foimity  with  an  aneient  praetiee,  found 
among  other  nationa  besidee  the  Arabiane, 
by  whieh  birde  that  boilt  their  neata  on  aa- 
ered  plaeeewere  themaelvea  aeeonnted  aaeied. 
See  CnAVB. 

8WEAB  (Ger.  idbwdren)  holde  in  Engliah 
the  plaee  of  a  Hebrew  term,  thmmg,  denoting 
the  nnmber  aeten,  being  derfted  ttorn  dial 
aaered  word  In  eonaeqnenee  of  ita  aanotity; 
traeea  of  the  oooneetion  may  be  found  in  the 
Mfen  iambe  dain  of  old  tonitiiy  aa  oath  (Qen. 
xxi.  98,  99q.)t  and  tibe  eeven  atonea  whieh, 
aeeording  to  Herodotaa  (Thalia,  8),  were 
employed  in  eonflrmation  of  a  faet  among 
the  Anbiana.  Henee  appeara  the  religiooe 
eharaeter  of  an  oath ;  whieh  property  ia  an 
averment  aecompanied  by  an  immediate  »- 
ferenee  to  Ood  aa  a  witneaa  of  Its  truth  and 
avenger  of  folaehood  and  falthleeaneaa  (Oen. 
siv.  28 ;  zxi.  23,  24.  Josh.  ii.  12).  In  thie 
wide  aenee,  an  oath  and  a  aolemn  promiee 
diftr  only  in  time ;  the  former  deelaring  that 
a  thing  is  or  has  been,  the  latter  that  it  shall 
take  plsoe.  The  point  of  view  from  whieh 
diese  things  proceed  is  evidently  that  low 
religious  condition  whieh,  supposing  God  to 
be  only  parttal  in  his  providental  operations, 
makes  him  intervene  on  special  oeeasiona, 
as  when  directly  invoked,  or  when  there  ia 
an  eitraordinaiy  breach  of  his  laws.  Those 
who,  believing  the  words  of  Jesus,  'My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work '  (John 
T.  17),  hold  that  the  Divine  agency  and  su- 
pervision are  ceaseless,  sad  in  eonsequence 
consider  themselves  under  the  most  s<rfemn 
possible  obligation  always  to  speak  the  truth, 
perform  promises,  and  do  what  is  right,  and 
placing  both  virtue  and  retribution  rather  in 
the  motive,  flic  general  state  of  '  Ae  hidden 
man  of  the  heart'  (I  Pet.  iii.  4),  than  in  an 
outward  conforml^  to  law  and  in  external 
penalties,  have  risen  above  'the  beggarly 
elements '  (ChJat  iv.  9)  of  oath-taking,  and 
strive  to  conduct  society  in  general  forward 
to  tiiat  pitch  of  excellence  m  which,  eveiy 
man's  word  being  his  bond,  swearing  shall 
cease,  because  unnecessary.  In  earlier  pe- 
riods of  culture,  however,  oaths  had  their 
good  in  caUing  special  attention  to  the  word 
said  or  the  deed  done,  and  in  laying  on 
the  mind  an  additional,  and  to  it  veiy  im- 
pressive, reason  for  being  faithful  to  what 
was  declared  or  undertaken. 

In  accordance  with  that  general  system 
found  in  all  religions,  by  which  what  is  cna- 
tomary,  right,  or  pleasing  among  men  is 
aseribed  to  Ood,  the  Creator  is  exhibited  as 


oonflnning  his  word  and  promisoa  bj  ooHis 
(Qen.  xxii.  16;  zzvLS.  Jer.  zi.  6)  ;  wo  AsS> 
thna  speaking  '  after  the  manimr  of  ^mk  ' 
(Bom.  vi.  10),  and  therefore  in  n  wmj  Bioot 
intelligible  and  impceaaive  to  theniy  he  might 
aeeompliah  his  graeioua  puipoaoa  for  Ibeir 
enlightenment  and  aalvation. 

The  Israelites  sworn  by  Ood  (Lev.  bol.  12. 
Dent  .vL  18),  by  heaven,  the  earth,  Jcna»> 
lem,  by  their  head,  by  the  temple  and  tiw 
altar;  whieh  forma  are  frequeadj  femiid^ 
the  rabbinioal  writings  (Matdiaw  ▼• 
zxiiL  16^22),   also  by  the  Ufa  of 
(1  Sam.  L  26 ;  zviL  65).    Aa  awearv  _ 
volved  a  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  tim 
being  to  whom  appeal  was  made,  the  laraal- 
ites  were  forbidden  to  swear  bf  any  aavw 
Jehovah  (Bent  vL  18;  x«  20.    Ia.  six.  18), 
and  swearing  by  others  waa  aeoovaiad  aa 
act  of  idolatry  (Joehna  zsiii.  7.  Jeiena.  ^7; 
zii.  16.  Amoe  vili.  14).    Fake  swuarinff  «w 
rigidly  prohibited  (Levit  six.  19).    Fate 
swearing  and  other  abnaee  of  oalha  (.Matt. 
xxiiL  16),  as  well  aa  the  manowneaa  of  tiba 
principle  on  irbith  they  rea^  led  our  IJord 
to  abdUsh    swearing  altogether,  in    t 
which,  notwidiatanding  the  ingenuUBy 
plojred  to  axplaui  them  away,  and  tho 
eomidianee  of  profeeaedly  Chriatim 
menta,  are  too  dear  and  emphatie  to  admit 
of  being  missmderstood.     This  is  one  ef 
those  points  in  Ohriatian  morally,  ohocrv- 
anee  to  whieh  eaa  ensue  only  from  the  wider 
prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  Jeans  (Matt.  ▼.  84» 
ttq,  Jamee  ▼.  12). 

Among  the  Hebrewa,  oaths  were  used  in 
private  (Oen.  zxiv.  87.  Matt  xiv.  7)  and  in 
public  lifo  (Judg.  xxL  6.  1  Kings  xviiL  10), 
in  judicial  caaee  (Exodus  xxii.  11),  aa  eon- 
firmalory  of  what  waa  aaid  (Matt.  xzri.  74) 
or  what  was  promised  (1  Sam.  xix.  6).  The 
form  of  oath  ran  thu»—^  Jehovah,  do  so  (aa 
had  been  originally  done  with  the  elanghtered 
vietfan),  and  more  alao  i^'  Ice.  (Both  L  17. 
2  Sam.  iii.  9) ;  or,  'as  Jehovah Uveth'  (Bath 
iii.  13).  FromJo8epfaas(Lifc,68)itappean 
that  forme '  moat  tramendoua^  were,  in  apecial 
eiroumstancee,  employed  in  his  day.  The 
ceremonial  obeerved  in  the  moat  aneient 
times  is  imperfoetly  known.  In  the  daya  ef 
the  patriar^  the  hand  waa  pat  under  the 
thigh,  with  a  tacit  reference,  pn^iably,  to  dis 
Oriental  desire  ef  having  a  nameioas  peogeiy 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2 ;  :dvii.22) ;  commonlf ,  the  hand 
was  raised  aa  aa  invocation  towaida  heeven 
(xiv.  22, 28.  Dent  xxxii.  4a  Ex.  vL  8,  marg: 
Eaek.  xx.  6).  In  judieial  oatlis,  the  Judge 
adjured  the  party  swearing,  who  on  his  side 
answered,  'Amen,'  'thou  sayeet'  (1  Kings 
xxii.  16.  Matt.  xxvL  68,  64 ;  eomp.  Mumb. 
▼.  19,  22). 

The  word  Amen  {B,  firm,  'eertam')  ii 
itself  a  epeeies  of  solemn  avennent,  or  the 
ntteranee  of  an  eaneet  wish,  tsnding  to 
sanction  and  ratiiy  what  la  Mt,  said,  or 
done.     Hence  its  mesning  is^'it  ia  so,' 
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'oeftalnly/  <to  be  it,'  or,  <nitj  it  htppan.' 

A  timilar  tiB0  of  the  void  is  found  in  If  m- 

beth  (ii  2) : 

OB«eitod*6odbiMtas/mA*Amen't]M  othar; 
Ifistming  tlMti  ftsr,  I  ooold  not  mv  *  A»ni,' 
Wbmi  tlM7  ^d  Mqr»  'CM  bliM  ut/ 

Tkot  the  woid  oame  (o  be  seed  m  a  gene- 
ml  tenn  of  eon/SniMtioB  in  ezpreMions  of 
pious  aeqaieeoenoe  or  pioas  wishes,  as  in 
the  Psslms-^zIL  13;  Ixxii.  10;  Ixxxiz.  62; 
and  1  Cor.  zit.  16.  From  the  last  passage 
it  i^pears  that  a  response  of  *  Amen'  was 
enstomarj  In  the  meetings  of  the  early 
chnieh.  Sometimes  the  word  was  nsed  at 
the  commeneement,  as  well  as  at  Ae  olose,  of 
a  prayer  of  dianksgiving;  as  in  Bev.  Tii.  12, 
*Ali  the  angels  worshipped  Ood,  saying. 
Amen:  blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom, 
and  thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power, 
and  might,  be  nnto  oar  Ood,  for  ever  and 
ever ;  Amen.' 

Connected  wiOi  this  conBrmatory  aignifi- 
oation  is  its  adTctbial  nse,  so  common  with 
onr  Lord-**  Verily,  verily  ;*  'Amen,  Amen' — 
emplf^red  in  order  to  rouse  the  attention  of 
his  auditors,  and  make  them  feel  the  im- 
portance of  whal  he  was  about  to  smt.  This 
was  an  establiahsd  usage  among  me  Jews, 
and  only  employed  more  frequently  by 
Christ  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of 
the  message  he  had  to  announce  (1  Kings 
i.86.  Jer.  zxviU.  6). 

The  word  ia  also  an  epithet  signifying 
futhM,  since  that  which  is  firm  may  be 
trusted.  In  Ber.  iii.  14,  the  Saviour  is  thus 
characterised : '  These  things  saith  the  Amen, 
the  faithful  and  true  witness.'  It  is  the  word 
rendered  truth  in  Is.  Izv.  16,  <  the  Ood  of 
truth.'    Similsr  is  the  meaning  in  2  Cor.  L 


20—'  all  the  promises  of  Ood  in  him  (Jesus 
Christ)  are  yea,  and  in  him  Amen;'  that 
is,  certain,  trustworthy,  sure  of  aeeomplisfa- 
ment 

SWINE  (T.),  the,  *  though  he  divide  the 
hoof  and  be  doven-iootBd,  yet  he  cheweth 
not  the  cud ;  he  is  nudean  to  you:'  'of  their 
flesh  shall  ye  not  eat,  and  tbrir  carcase 
shall  ye  not  touch ;  they  are  unclean  to  you ' 


(Lev.  zi.  8 ;  comp.  Deut  ziv.  8).  The  reason 
of  this  prohibition  maybe  found  not  only  in 
the  filthy  habits  and  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal, but  also  in  the  tendency  of  its  flesh  to  en- 
gender diseases,  particularly  those  afTeding 
the  entiele,  as  the  leprosy.  Swine  have  very 
widely  been  obgectB  of  aversion  and  avoid- 
ance. The  Egyptians,  Indians,  Phoenicians, 
Arabians,  and  others,  shrunk  firom  them  in 
dislike. 

Wilkinson  (Plates,  p.  87)  gives  a  view  of 
'  a  soul  condemned  to  return  to  earth  under 
the  form  of  a  pig ;  having  been  weighed  in 


tiM  scales  before  Osiris,  and  found  wanting. 
Being  placed  in  a  boat  and  accompanied  by 
two  monkeys,  it  is  then  dismissed  from  the 
precincts  of  Amenti  (the  unseen  would),  sll 
communication  with  which  is  figuratively 
cut  ofT  by  a  man  who  hews  away  the  ground 
with  an  axe  after  its  passage.'  Thus  did  the 
Egyptisns  teach  morale  by  a  kind  of  picture 
religiott. 

Swine,  as  proUfle  animals,  were  at  Argos 
oiered  ia  sacrifice  to  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 
Among  other  pagan  nations,  for  instance  the 
Cretans,  swine  were  sacred,  and  were  eaten 


in  idolatrous  worship.  Hence  is  explained 
Is.  Ixv.  4.  The  tyrannical  and  cruel  Att1io> 
chns  IV.  endeavoured  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
eat  swine's  flesh,  rather  flian  do  whiih  many 
sunendered  their  lives.  ^^^ 

In  the  words,  'a  jewel  of  gold  m  aswlnens 
snout'  (Prov.  xi. 22),  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  custom  on  the  part  of  females  of  wealing 
nose-rings.  The  meaning  is,  that  besM^and 
imprudence  are  as  ill  matched  as  •  ■^'™* 
and  a  nose-ring.    Comp.  Gen.  xxhr.  47. 

In  Ps.  IxvUL  SO,  where  •«wnP««Tf'^y"; 
men'  is  in  the  margin  better  rendered  'beasts 
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of  the  reedi,*  the  wild  botr  is  probably  meuit,  oendod.     This  lo-oalled  ZaiseheasKifl  i§  a 

whioh  WAS  Yvj  destrnotiTe  to  the  Imelitas  eoznipt  term  for  Zaoenm-oil,  thet  is,  oil  fot 

(Ps.  i*»T,  13).    These  snimsis  lurked  in  from  s  tree  eslled  in  Arabie  Zsoeom,  which 

manhes  ooTered  with  reeds,  as  appears  from  is  covered  with  thorns,  and  prodnees  a  fruit 

Le  Bran's  Travels.  of  the  almond  kind,  or  like  nnts.    The  oil 

8W0BD  (T.)>  the,  is  in  Beriptnre  emble-  is  need  for  medieinal  purposes.    This  tree 

matie  of  war,  pnnii^ment,  oppression,  and  is  the  Ebagnmi  Anguk^oUm*  of  Linnmu, 

pain  (Exod.  XTili.  4.   Ler.  zzri.  2.  Esek.  ▼.  or  the  Mfr^halanut  of  the  aneients,  and 

17.   Lnke  iL  85).    With  that  simplieitjr  of  grows  abnndantlj  in  the  Tieinitj  of  Jericho, 

thought  which  perrades  the  yiew  taken  of  In  Lake  xrii  6,  the  more  exact  Hebrew 

Divine  Providence  in  the  Bible,  and  which  form  of  the  word,  namely  fjfeasiiM,  is  found; 

knew  nothing  of  the  fatile  distinction  which  bat  some  MSS.  read  '  sycamore.' 

divines  have  invented  between  what  God  8TNAOOOUE,  from  two  Greek  words  sig- 

eaoses  and  what  God  permits,  Jesus  Christ  niiying  *a  place  of  meeting'  (In  the  Hebrew, 

expressly  declares  that  he   came  to  send,  'house  of  assembly'),  is  the  name  of  the 

not  peace,  but  a  sword  (Matthew  x.  84) ;  edifice  in  iriiieh  the  Jews  met  Ibr  rdigious 

that  is,  making  the  change  required  by  the  exeroiaes.    Synagogues  were  built  in  imita- 

peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  *  to  cause  tion  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  that  i^, 

conilict  rather  than  tranquillity  * — which  is,  each  was  a  quadrangle,  having  in  the  middle 

and  so  long  as  sin  and  disorder  prevail  a  small  chapel  on  four  pillan,  atanding  on 

ever  must  be,  the  immediate  and  inevitable  an  elevated  platform,  on  which  lay  the  book 

consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  gospel  of  the  law.    In  consequence  of  the  needfrU 

in  human  hearts  and  in  social  liflB.  washings,  synagogues  were  often  buDt  near 

The  words  '  it  is  enough'  (Luke  xxii.  88),  running  water.  Synagogues  came  into  ex- 
were  probably  pronounced  by  our  Lord  in  istence  as  a  consequence  of  the  expansion 
a  tone  expressive  of  disapprobation,  disap-  of  Judaism,  and  spread  wherever  it  gained  a 
pointmeut,  and  grief,  at  the  indooility  of  his  loot-hold.  Their  origin  cannot  be  satiafao* 
disciples,  who  had  not  comprehended  his  torily  referred  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
paoiflc  intentions.  In  Egypt  at  the  present  exile,  when  the  Israelites,  sundered  from 
day,  when  a  person  asks  his  friend, '  How  is  their  temple  end  scattered  abroad  in  strange 
your  health  V  the  latter  replies, '  Praise  be  to  lands,  would  naturally  meet  together  for  worw 
God  V  and  it  is  only  by  the  tone  of  the  voice  ship,  and  so  grow  habituated  to  particular 
in  which  the  answer  is  made,  that  the  in-  localities  snd  provide  suitable  structuree. 
quirer  can  infer  whether  he  is  well  or  ill  The  practice  once  introduced,  was  perpe- 
(see  Lane's  '  Modem  Egyptians,'  ii.  10).  tnated  when  they  returned  to  their  mother 
In  English,  if  a  person  when  asked  to  take  country.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  every  con- 
ref^hment  or  more  food  answers, '  I  thank  siderable  town  in  Palestine  had  its  synagogue 
you,'  it  is  understood  that  he  aeeepto  the  (Lake  iv.  16.  Mark  i.  21.  LukeviLl.  John 
oifer.  The  corresponding  words  in  French,  vL  59),  large  cities  had  several  (Acts  ix.  2, 
'  Je  vous  remeroie,'  are  taken  to  indicate  a  20),  and  in  the  eapital  were  above  four  hun- 
polite  refusal.    See  Mjllohus.  dred  (oomp.  Acts  vL  0).    Synagogues  were 

8YCAM0BES  (Ficui  JEgyptiaau,  F.  iy-  also  found  in  the  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 

coBienu)  were  very  common  in  Pslestine,  but  and  Europe,  which  had  a  Jewidi  population 

little  valued,  and  therefore  put  in  opposition  (Acts  ix.  2 ;  xiii.  5, 14,  42 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xviL  1, 

to  cedars  (Is.  ix.  10.  1  Kings  x.  27).    They  10 ;  xviii.  4;  xix.  8.   Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  0, 

are  thought  to  have  come  originally  from  8.  Jew.  W.  viL  8,  8).    The  Talmudists,  in- 

^STPt  (Pb*  IxxviiL  47).     Externally,  the  deed,assert  that  wherever  were  ten  free  adult 

sycamore  is  like  the  mulberry-tree.    It  pro-  Israelites,  there  ought  a  synagogue  to  be 

duces,  in  seven  crops  a  year,  a  kind  of  fig  erected.    The  duty  and  cost  of  building  sy- 

(see  Fio)  which  are  neither  very  digestible  nagogues  lay  with  private  individuals,  and 

nor  wholesome,  but  cheap,  and  therefore  in  were  sometimes  voluntarily  undertaken  by 

use  among  the  poor  (Amos  viL  14).    Its  heathens  (Luke  vii.  5).    In  them  the  congre- 

wood,  almost  incoiruptible,  was  in  the  East  gation  assembled — ^the  women  in  a  separate 

need  for  edifices  snd  coffins.    The  stem  is  place — on  the  sabbaths  and  sacred  days,  f6r 

very  knotty  and  of  considerable  height,  and  common  prayer  and  hearing  the  Scriptures 

throws  out  many  wide-spreading  branches.  (Acts  xiii.  15 ;  xv.  21),  that  is,  portions  of 

The  sycamore  is  in  the  Greek  text  de-  ihe  Thora,  the  Pentateuch  or  Law  (called 
elared  to  be  the  tree  up  which  Zaccheus  Parashioth)  of  the  Prophets  (Haphtaioth), 
climbed  in  order  to  see  the  Savioar  when  and  other  books  (Megilioth),  which  were 
at  Jericha  Buins  of  what  is  said  to  have  read  by  one  of  the  congregation  (Luke  iv. 
been  the  residence  of  this  *  chief  of  the  tax-  16) ;  according  to  Philo,  one  of  the  priests 
gatherers'  are  still  shown  on  the  plain  of  or  elders.  The  passages  were  also  practi- 
Jerieho,  but  the  sycamore  is  no  longer  found  caUy  expounded.  The  reader  and  the  expo- 
there,  though  it  grows  in  the  uplands  of  sitor  seem  to  have  been  diiferent  persona. 
Jodah.  An  oil  is  prepared,  aa  is  supposed.  When  the  prayer,  reading;  and  exposition 
Ikom  the  species  of  tree  which  Zaccheus  as-  had  been  finished,  a  benediction  was  pro* 
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noancied,  OBQally  by  one  of  the  priests,  to  sages  of  Scriptore.    Jesus  in  the  syntgogne 
whioh  the    oongregation  replied,   '  Amen  '  at  Nazareth  stood  up  to  read  (Lake  i?.  16). 
(eomp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).    The  assembly  then  The  custom  of  reading  the  Scriptares  pnb- 
broke  ap.    Axathbma.  lidy  was,  aooording  to  tibe  Jews,  groonded  on 
In  this  aooonnt  the  reader  will  find  a  eor-  an  ordinance  of  Moses.    Standing  (as  being 
respondence  with  the  costomsry  form  of  ser-  that  of  respect)  was  the  position  in  which  the 
Tioe  obserred  in  the  Christian  ^nroh.    Un-  law  and  the  prophets  were  commonly  read, 
doabtedly,  its  usages  are  to  a  great  extent  Some  parts  ofthe  Scripture  oonldbe  read  either 
derifed  from  the  worship  in  the  temple  and  sitting  or  standing ;  for  instance,  the  Book 
the  synagogoe.  of  Esther.    Common  Israelites,  as  well  as 
The  ordinary  officers  of  the  latter  wer»-^  priests  snd  lerites,  might  read  aloud  from 
I.  the  president,  roA  haktnuttk,  *  the  raler  the  Seriptnres.  On  ereiy  sabbath  seven  per^ 
(head)  of  the  synagogue'  (Luke  ▼ill.  49),  sons  read — a  priest,  a  le^ite,  and  five  Isrsel- 
who  had  the  general  control  and  orersight  ites.     Before  reading  a  portion,  the  Jews 
(xiiL  14.  Acts  zriiL  8);  II.  'the  elders'  were  wont  to  offer  a  prayer,  in  whioh  they 
(Luke  Tii.  3),  called  also  <  the  rulers  of  the  thanked  God  that  he  had  chosen  them  for 
synagogue'  (Mark  ▼.  22),  who  seem  to  hare  his  people  and  given  them  his  law.    The 
formed  a  sort  of  chaptsr,  or  ecclesiastieal  book  was  hsnded  to  the  reader  by  the  c^- 
council,  under  the  president ;  III.  the  <mes-  an  or  'ministei'  (servant)  of  the  synagogue, 
senger  of  the  church,'  thtUeuii  cibbur  (comp.  who  received  the  book  and  restored  it  to  its 
Apoc.  ii.  1),  whose  duty  it  was  to  recite  the  place  when  the  reading  was  over  (17).    The 
prayers  in  a  loud  voice,  and  who  is  said  to  third  part  of  the  synagogue  service  consisted 
have  also  been  the  secretary  and  represents-  in  the  explaining  of  the  Scriptures.   This  ex- 
tive  of  the  synagogue ;  lY.  the  orduiary  ser-  position,  however,  took  place  sitting.    After, 
vant  or  'minister'  (Luke  iv.  20),  celled  in  therefore,  Jesus  had  in   the  synsgogue  of 
Hebrew  hauan  or  duisan,  who  hsd  the  care  Haaareth,  of  which,   as  one  broaght  up  in 
of  the  sacred  books  and  furnished  them  to  that  place,  he  was  a  member,  read  the  kaph- 
the  reader.    He  may  also  have  taught  the  tart  (the  portion  of  the  Prophets),  he  did 
young  to  read.    In  later  times,  the  name  not  retire  to  his  place,  but  took  his  seat  at 
was  given  to  the  officiating  minister;  in  this  tiie  desk ;  by  whioh  sU  saw  that  he  meant 
sense  it  is  now  employed  hj  the  Jews.   More  to  deliver  sn  address,  snd  so  fixed  their 
adequate! preparation  was  made  for  instmo-  eyes  on  him  (20).    When  Paul  and  Bama- 
tiott  than  in  '  the  days  of  old.'    The  syna-  has  came  into  tfie  synagogue  of  Antioeh, 
gogues  served  as  a  kind  of  public  schooL  and,  by  seating  themselves,  gave  it  to  be 
There  was  special  provision  made  for  the  understood  that  they  wished  to  sddress  the 
instruction  of  the  young  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  people,  '  the  rulers,'  or  presidents,  '  of  the 
10,  5).    The  scribes  hdd  superior  schools,  synagogue'  sent  to  them  (as  strangers)  per- 
open  to  every  one  (Jew.  War,  L  88,  2.  Life,  mission  to  spesk,  of  which  Paul,  standing 
2.  Acts  xxiL  3).    Instruction  seems  to  have  up,  availed  himsc^  (Acts  xiiL  14,  fsg.). 
in  genersl  been  given  gratuitously.    Learned        STENE,  the  southernmost  city  of  Egypt 
men  accounted  it  an  honour  and  a  duty  to  towards  Ethiopia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
communicate  what  they  knew;    and  eadi  the  Mile  (Eiekiel  xxix.  10;  xxx.  6).    The 
teacher,  if  he  was  widkont  property,   was  modem  Assusn,  sn   inconsiderable  place, 
master  of  some  trade  by  whioh  he  gained  lying  somewhat  north  of  the  ancient  Syene, 
his  breed.     Besides  instmetion,  the  syna-  was  built  out  of  its  ruins, 
gogues  were  means  for  collecting  and  distri-        SYRIA  is  the  important  portion  of  Asia 
buting  alms,  for  which  purposes  there  was  a  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eu- 
speoisl  officer,  V.  who  may  be  termed  thi  al'  phrates,  on  the  north  by  Mount  Taurus,  on 
maner  (comp.  Matt  vL  2).    In  the  later  Jew-  the  west  by  the  Mediterrsnean,  and  on  the 
ish  writings,  many  things  sre  found  respect-  south  by  Arabia.  Viewed  in  its  separate  por- 
ing the  ftimiture  and  ornament  of  the  syna-  tions,  it  oomprises  Palestine  and  Phcsnicia ; 
(  gogue  which  cannot  with  certainty  be  referred  some  say  Mesopotamia  also  snd  Babylonia ; 
to  the  days  of  the  apostles.  But  tibere  then  ap-  and  the  Greeks  snd  Romans  confound  it  with 
peer  seats,  it  may  be  rows  of  benches,  for  the  Assyria.     By  the  Israelites  it  was  termed 
congregation  to  sit  on;  snd 'the  chief  seats,' of  Aram  (Aranusa),  as  bemg  peopled  by  the 
which  the  Pharisees  were  fond,  probably  were  descendants  of  Aram,  a  son  of  Shem  (Qen. 
those  of  the  first  row  (Matt.  xxiiL  6.  James  u,  x.  22,  28).     Syria  in  primeval  times  com- 
8).  Lamps  seem  to  have  been  used  for  giving  prised  seversl  small  states  :^I.  ^rsm-Da- 
li^t  There  was  a  reading-desk,  and  a  ease  smmom,  north-east  of  Palestine,  a  powerftd 
or  cupboard  for  keeping  the  sacred  books.  kingdom  (2  Ssm.  viii.  5,  6).    II.  Zobahf  a 
In  the  synagogues  certaui  punishments  kingdom  stretching  north-east  of  Damascus, 
were  inflicted ;  for  instance,  scoiuging  (Matt  beyond  the  Euphrates,  snd  at  a  later  time, 
X.  17;  xxiii.  84.   Acta  xxU.  10.  2  Cor.  xL     at  least  in  part,  named  Misibis  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
24).    LiaxnTixas,  Tbmfli,  Books.  47.  2  Sam.  viU.  8).    III.  Moadw,  on  the 
With  some  aid  from  later  times,  we  may     south-west  of  Damascus,  bordering  on  Bar 
now  ftimish  an  exposition  of  one  or  two  pas-     shan  (Joshua  xiii.  11.    2  Sam.  x.  6).    IV. 
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CtJmri,  lay  in  tbe  Yicinity  of  the  pnceding 
(Deat  iii  14.  1  Sam.  xxyIL  8).  Y.  jircm- 
Ntharim  (Syria  of  the  men),  is  generaUy 
foand  between  the  Tifria  and  the  Eaphiates, 
inelading  Mesopotamia  (see  the  artiele), 
and  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  soaihern 
part  of  Taoms  (Qenesis  zxiy.  10) ;  its  inner 
plains  are  said  to  be  the  seriptoral,  VL 
Fadan-Aram  (Oen.  zzviiL  2,  0—7).  VII. 
Bttk^tkob,  on  the  south-east  of  the  Tigris 
(3  Sam.  z.  0,  8).  VIII.  Haautk,  a  oonsi- 
derable  kingdom  bounded  by  the  Oiontes, 
extending  lo  the  sea,  and  comprehending  a 
part  of  Lebanon  (2  Sam.  ^iii  0).  IX.  Ar- 
padt  a  email  land  lying,  probabW,  near  Ha- 
maOi  (3  Kings  xriiL  84).  X.  fob,  Iffc-t«6, 
bordering  on  Arabia  and  Qilead  ^Judg.  zi.  0. 
2  Sam.  z.  0,  8).  XI.  C«bU  Syria,  the  ooon- 
tiy  between  Lebanon  and  Anti  -  Lebanon, 
wateced  by  the  Oronles.  Host  of  those  pe^y 
states  were  made  tributary  by  DaTid  (1  Chron. 
zriii.  8— d\.  The  later  oonilioto  of  the  Is- 
raelitss  wiin  the  Syrians  relate  to  the  strong 
rirsl  power,  Damaseus. 

The  most  oonsiderable  eities  of  Syria  ars 
Antioeh,  the  birth^plaoe  of  GentQe  Christi- 
snitj,  Baal-gad,  Heliopolis,  Hsmath,  Da- 
mssftus^  Pslmyxa  (Tadmor).  The  Syrians 
suoeessirely  eame  under  the  power  of  the 
Assyiisns,  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  snd 
Maoedonians.  After  Alexander's  death,  a 
new  Syrian  kingdom  was  founded  by  the 
Seleueids  (812—84  A.  C).    Tigranes, 


of  Armenia,  mlsd  Syria  for  a  time  (84—94 
A.  C).  Pompay  subdued  Syria  for  ttie  Bo- 
msas.  At  the  time  of  Chriet  it  was  goremed 
by  a  proconsul  resident  at  Antioeh.  See 
AvTioonvs,  DAMasovs,  LAxeuAen. 

7^  Syrian  rtftrf  owe  their  celebrity,  like 
those  of  Greece,  for  more  to  the  crents  which 
are  associated  with  them  than  to  the  Tolnme 
of  their  waters.  Thdr  course  is  too  short 
to  allow  of  their  becoming  large.  What  they 
wsBt,  however,  in  sise,  they  make  up  in  tlie 
rigidity  of  their  current,  which,  since  die 
waters  come  immediately  foom  a  precipitous 
mountain  region,  is  often,  particulariy  after 
a  ftJl  of  rain,  heady,  impetuous,  and  brawl- 
ing. Hence  the  foree  snd  beauty  of  many 
scriptural  figures  (Ps.  xliii.  7.  Is.  xxxr.  1,  6, 
7).  The  channels  of  the  Oronles  and  the 
Jordan,  die  two  most  important,  are  seareely 
sixty  paces  wide  at  their  mouths,  thou^  the 
latter  has  considerable  depth.  Subterraneous 
rimlets  sie  common  Arongfaout  Syria. 

SYBACUSE,  die  most  distinguished  city 
of  Sicily,  on  the  esstem  extremity  of  the 
islsnd,  where  Paul,  on  his  way  to  Borne,  re- 
mained three  days  (Acts  xxriii.  12). 

SYBOPHENICIA  was  tibe  nairow  strip  of 
country  running  along  the  Mediterranean 
from  Tyre  to  the  ri^r  Eleuthems  (nesr 
Aradna),  in  contradiBtinctioo  to  Lybophe- 
nicia,  which  stretched  to  die  teiritoiy  of 
Carthage.  At  the  time  of  Christ,  Syrophe- 
nicia  formed  a  part  of  Syria  (Mark  m  26). 


T. 


TAANACH  (H.),  a  considerable  place,    iL  7)  of  a  word  whleh  would  more  appropri- 


baring  aflUated  towna  (Josh.  xriL  11),  ori- 
ginally a  titj  of  the  Canaanites»  then  allotted 
to  Mansssah,  andassii^ed  to  the  lerites  (xzi 
25),  out  of  which  the  Israelites  could  act  drive 
the  shodginil  inhabitaato  ( Judg.  L  29).  It 
is  mendonsd  as  a  loyal  Oanaanitish  resi* 


alely  be  repnsented  by  '  smite.'  See  Mvsic 
TABEBNACLE  (L.  totenui,  <a  shop;* 
oomp.  E.  '  tavern ')  is  the  term  by  which 
the  wandariag  temple,  <  the  tabemade  of  the 
congregation'  (Bxod.  xxix.  4,  seq.),  is  spoken 
of,  in  which  dwelt  the  Divine  preeenoe  during 
dtnoa  ia  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  and  the  sqovm  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
Bsrak  (v.  19).  It  ia  torther  mentionad  only  That  this  templs  was  a  tent,  as  the  origins! 
once  more  in  Soiiptitfe  (1  Kings  rv.  12),  is  often  rendered  (Qenesis  iv.  20 ;  xviiL  I) 
and  heve^  as  in  other  places,  in  connection  shows  that  in  the  Hebrews  we  have  to  do 
with  Megiddo  (Legio»  L^ua)*  iVom  which  with  a  race  of  shepherds,  or  at  least  a  peo- 
it  ia  dascribad  by  Euaebiua  and  Jerome  as  pie  whoso  original  is  to  be  found  on  die 
three  or  fo«r  Boman  miles  distant    This    uplaada  of  plains  snd  pasture  grounds,  dwell- 


accords  with  the  pieaent  site.  The  modem 
name  is  Taanuk.  Schubert  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  modem  to  mention  die  place. 
It  waa  also  seen  by  BoUnsoa.    It  is  ssid  ta» 


iag  over  the  face  of  the  earth  apart  from 
eities.  Their  house  of  Ch>d  was  dieir  own 
bouse;  that  is,  a  tent,  and  the  consecration 
of  a  tent  for  the  dwelling'plaoe  of  God  in  die 


have  ruins  which  ^ert  the  idea  diat  the  placa    midst  of  them,  shows  that,  if  their  eonoep- 
was  once  a  large  city,  though  now  it  ooataina    tiona  of  God  were  restricted,  their  reverence 


but  a  few  fomUiesw  Taanach  lay  to  the  80udi< 
east  of  Megiddo,  in  lesaehar,  as  yon  enter 
the  plain  of  Esdraalon  from  the  soBth*esst 
TABEB,  from  the  Hebrew  toph^  *te  strike,' 
hence  <  tabret '  (Geneaia  xxxi.  27,  eompi.  *  ta- 
bour,'  'tambourine'),  is  the  lendering  (ttah 


was  deep  snd  operative  as  towards  a  God 
near  at  hand  and  not  afor  oiT  (eomp.  Jcr. 
xxiii  28).  Thus  viewed,  *  tbe  tabemacle  of 
die  congregation '  carries  us  beyond  the  so- 
journ of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  gives 
us  an  assurance  diat  they  had  an  existence 
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ms  a  people  in  some  open  comitry  tnd  in  e  War»  iL  19,  1),  took  pltM  eller  die  inga* 
nomad  eondiiion,  sneh  as  we  find  ftpoken  of  tbering  of  tbe  fruits  of  the  earth  in  antamn^ 
in  die  book  of  Geneeis  (comp.  Gamp).  and  laited  from  Hm  fiftaendi  to  the  twenty- 
The  details  given  in  the  book  of  Ezodns  aeoond  day  of  the  serenth  month  or  Tisri^ 
regarding  the  msgnifiocnee  of  the  Tabe^  when  (October)  the  eold  in  Palestine  is  not 
niuile,  have  been  made  use  of  Ibr  throwing  aneh  as  to  make  it  unpleasant  or  dangeroos 
doubts  on  the  reality  of  the  alleged  fasts;  to  dwell  for  days  together  under  the  imperfect 
and  ni€>deni  critics,  snch  as  Yater,  Bohlen,  shelter  provided  for  by  the  law  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
Oramberg,  and  De  Wette,  have  not  hesitated  iii.  10,  4.  1  Kings  viu.  2.  Esek.  zly.  20). 
to  describe  the  whole  as  a  prodoet  of  the  The  first  snd  the  last  days  were  sabbaths, 
imagination,  called  into  existence  on  the  The  eighth  day,  or  the  twenty-second,  it  wss 
part  of  some  one  who  hsd  seen  the  gloiy  of  costomsvy  to  celebrate  as  a  condnding  fes- 
Solomon's  temple.    Theories  of  this  natore  tival ;  tiiis  ei^^th  day,  called  Aetrtth  (Dent, 
are  of  sU  things  the  easiest  to  propound,  xvi  8,  *  a  solemn  assembly,' camp.  Lev.  zziii. 
bnt,  though  thdr  novelty  and  boldness  pro-  86.  Numb.  xziz.  85.    Mehem.  viii.  18.   2 
core  them  credence,  the  most  difleult  to  Ohimi.  vii  9),  was,  thon^  the  tsiminating 
prove.     It  has,  however,  in  support  of  the  heyday,  yet  distinct  from  the  feast  ef  Tsber- 
anppoaition,  been  maintained  that  such  a  naeles  strictly  so  cslled.    The  oligeet  of  this 
horde  ss  were  the  Hebiews  could  not  have  religious  festival  was  to  eonnnemorate  the 
possessed  the  artistic  skiU  necessary  for  the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents  (Snocotb) 
exeoation  of  the  requisite  work.   These  pages  during  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  of 
show  by  msny  proofs  the  hifl^  degree  of  ex-  Sinsi  (Lev.  xxiiL  42).    It  was  slso  a  gene* 
eellence  which  the  fine  as  weU  as  the  prae-  ral  thank-ofiering  for  the  bounteous  supplies 
tieal  arts  hsd  reached  in  £gypt  before  the  Is-  made  by  Divine  Providence  in  the  gilt  of  the 
raelites  settled  in  the  land ;  and  no  one  who  harvest,  inclusive  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and 
knows  with  what  fine  powers  that  nation  is  fruit  (Lev.  xxiii.  80.  Deut  xvi.  16 ;  eompu 
naturally  endued,  cau  deny  that  they  were  Exod.  zxiiL  16).    During  the  festival,  the 
eapable  of  sucoessftilly  imiuting  the  produc-  Hebrews  dwelt  in  booths  made  of  '  boughs 
tions  which  for  generations  they  hsd  before  of  goodly  trses»  brsnches  of  pslm  trees,  snd 
their  eyes,  snd  with  the  processes  of  which  the  boughs  of  thick  trees  snd  willows  of  the 
the^ cMld  hardly  fsil  to  be  fomiliar ;  so  that  brook'  (Levit  xxiiL  40),  words  the  exact 
it  ia  by  no  means  unlikely  that  when  they  left  import  of  which  may  be  learnt  from  Mehem. 
Egypt  they  were  better  workmen  and  srtists  viiL  16,  '  Go  forth  unto  the  mount  and  ietoh 
than  could  be  found  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  olive  branches,  and   pine  branches,   snd 
Solomon.    The  luge  quantity  of  gold  and  myrtle  branohM»  and  palm  branches,  and 
ailver  implied  to  have  been  in  tbe  hands  of  branches  of  thick  trees.'     The  booths  er 
the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  construction  tents  were  erected  in  the  streets,  open  places, 
and  ftimishing  of  the  tabemscle,  has  also  and  suburbs,  slso  on  the  flat  rooft  of  bouses, 
been  eonsidered  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  pro-  Those  who  took  part  in  the  osremonies,  boie 
behility,  snd  so  to  make  agauist  the  reality  of  in  their  hands  (16)  branehea  of  palm,  oitren, 
the  nsrrated  events.     In  the  earlier  periods  snd  other  trees.  On  the  occasion  *  there  waa 
of  history  the  precious  metsle  appear  to  have  very  great  gladness.'   In  fae^  it  was  a  sesson 
been  mors  abundant  than  now,  if  we  consider  of  universi^  rejoicing  and  hilarity— the  Ba- 
the relstive  numbers  of  the  population,    8il-  brew  harvest-home— and  as  it  oomprised  the 
ver,  snd  probably  gold,  was  smong  the  trea-  vintage,  may  easily  have  been  mistaken  by 
sures  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xidiL  9,  16;  Plnttfcb  (Symposu  iv.  6)  for  the  Jewish 
iL  11).    Egypt,  as  the  great  Weatsm  centre  Bacchanalia:  and  die  Joy  waa  die  gieatsr 
of  civilisation,  oould  not  fiul  to  abound  in  and  mors  free  because  the  festival  took  plase 
the  prseious  metala,  supplies  of  which  would  five  days  after  the  sad  solemnities  of  the 
natorslly  come  into  the  hsnda  of  the  Isrsel-  grsat  day  of  Atonement;    The  offerings  and 
ilea  in  payment  for  their  labour,  dieir  flecks,  obaervaneea  rsquixed  on  die  ecoasion  may 
or  the  produce  of  those  flocks ;  snd  those  be  found  hi  Nnmbw  xxix.  18— -84.  Deut.  xvi. 
supplies  would  be  the  more  carefully  hoarded,  18,  tcf .    The  festival  was  hekL  in  the  bigb- 
the  more  intense  waa  the  longing  of  the  peo-  eat  honour;  Josephus  terms  it '  the  eaesed- 
pie  for  deliversnoe.  The  perftimes  and  odier  ingly  holy  snd  greatsst  festival'  ( Antiq.  xv. 
things  needed  for  the  tabernacle  could  easily  8, 8),  snd  Philo, '  die  greatsst  of  die  feasts.' 
be  supplied  to  Mosss  and  his  nation  by  the  In  the  sabbatical  yese,  the  lav  was  required 
travelling  merchants,  who  from  the  earliest  to  be  publicly  read  on  diia  solemn  sad  Joy- 
sntiqnity  traded  between  Arabia  and  Egypt  ens  occaaioii,  exhibiting  a  min|^ing  of  rsli- 
(Gen.  xxxviL  26).  gion  snd  bilsrity  which  waa  hjf  no  msana 
7^  Ftatt  of  TabemaeUi,  called  in  Jose*  peculiar  to  the  feast  of  Tahernaolso,  and 
phus  snd  John's  Gospel  (vii.  2)  *  the  tent-  which  is  a  fkvourahle  efaaraBlsristie,  not  to 
formation,'  which  wsa  cms  of  the  three  great  say  distinction,  of  die  Mossio  polity.    Be- 
festivsls  at  idileh  every  Israelite  was  required  coning  was  the  junction  in  osw  grsad  na- 
to  be  present  in  Jerusalem  (Deut  xvi.  16^  tional  ceramony  of  the  commemorstion  of 
«ef. ;    comp.  Zech.  xiv.  16.    Joseph.  Jew.  the  tent-life  of  the  wilderness,  lAen  Israel 
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tubiitlad  naiiilj  on  the  imniMliate  gills  of  It  is  roimd  tad  Terj  regular,  refomhling  m 
the  Divine  hend,  and  die  acknowledgment  of  hemisphere  a  litHe  flattened.   lu  aides,  qnlte 
God's  goodness  in  the  renewed  snnosl  sap*  to  the  sommit,  are  thinly  sprinkled  witb  omkm 
ply  of  ahondanee  hroo^  of  Ood oat  of  that  resomhling  apple-trees,  wbieh  they  eaaaed 
Isnd,  the  quiet  possession  of  which  wss  thos  mndh  mors  in  the  ample  diameter  of  thmr 
betokened,  end  so  the  fiuthfblness  of  Ood  in  thick- spresdinf  tops  than  they  do  in  ho^fac 
the  fbUUment  of  his  promises  both  evidenced  The  rains  of  the  ancient  fortress  sad  twa 
and  sdoied.    The  trsditionaiy  spirit  intro-  on  die  sommit  of  the  mountsin   are   eon- 
daeed  in  late  periods  msny  minate  regola-  spioaoas  to  the  traveller  at  the  base.  On  tfas 
tions»  on  whi^,  however,  there  is  not  an  soath-esst  is  a  mill,  on  a  atream  of  elesr 
entire  sgrsement  among  rabbinical  authori-  water.    Here  Olin  saw  a  number  of  cows*  s 
ties  themselves.    Of  these  the  most  impor-  herd  of  camels,  and  some  flocks  of  gosts, 
tant  sre  (1),  thst  die  worshippers  were  to  grasing  on  loxoriant  psstorage.    The  north- 
bear  in  the  left  hsnd  a  brsnch  of  citron,  and  em  side  of  Moont  Tabor  has  a  gentle  slope, 
in  the  h|^t  a  palm  branch  entwined  with  which  may  be  mounted  without  much  did- 
twigs  of  willow  snd  myrtle.   This  took  place  eolty  on  horsebaek,  and  with  perfect  esse 
in  the  temple  all  die  seven  days,  but  on  one  by  pedestrians.    Luxuriant  grass  olothes  tiw 
only  in  and  out  of  the  city ;  (3)  on  each  of  mountain  from  its  base  quite  to  the  sommit. 
the  seven  days  a  water-UbaUoa  took  place  The  graceftil  oaks  are  rather  more  thick,  and 
(comp.  1  Sam.  viL  0).    The  custom  was  of  somewhat  larger  growth,  than  upon  the 
for  a  priest  to  take  water  from  the  pool  of  opposite  side.     Their  dense  sprea^ng  fo- 
Siloam,  which,  together  with  wine,  he,  smid  liage  gives  to  the  mountain  aide  the  aspect 
music  and  song,  poured  into  two  pipes  on  of  a  forest.    The  view  calls  to  mind  the  ezten- 
the  west  aide  of  the  sltar.    Oor  Loid,  who  sive  wooded  lawns  seen  about  noble  oountiy- 
saw  this  observance  with  his  own  eyes,  hss  seats  in  many  parts  of  England.     The  lower 
after  his  manner  finely  turned  it  to  the  great  hills  snd  mountains  north-west  and  west  of 
purposes  of  his  mission,  when  on  the  last,  Tabor  are  also  thinly  covered  widi  trees  si- 
that  is  the  seventh  (Kuinoel  snd  Meier  say  milar  iu  appearance,  which  impart  to  this 
the  eighth),  day  he,  as  the  record  is, '  stood  district  peculisr  interest  and  beauty, 
and  cried,  saying.  If  any  msn  diint,  let  him         Tischendoxf  (ii.  205),  pasaing  to  Tsbor 
come  unto  me  and  drink'  (John  vU.  37).  from  Nasaieth,says,  <Attheendof  twohoois 
The  Jewish  rite  has  been  thoagfat  to  have  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  the  small 
reflirence  to  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  village  Daburieh  lay  below  at  our  right   The 
in  the  desot,  or  to  have  been  designed  to  way  up  Tabor  is  steep  sad  wearying,  though 
procure  from  God  copious  rains  for  die  seed  in  many  places  made  less  difficult  by  art.  la 
of  As  ooming  harvsst    It  hss  been  sng-  sn  hour  we  had  leaehed  die  top,  vhoae  ist 
gssted  diat  du  ceremony  wss  derived  fh>m  surfsee  looks  as  if  it  had  formeriy  besa  me- 
Ae  words  found  in  Is.  ziL  8,  which  words,  pared  for  receiving  some   large   buildhia. 
however,  it  seems  to  us  more  likely  were  And  in  trudi,  in  several  parts  yoa  meet  with 
*■»«*  *^  »•  obeervance.     (8).   In  die  traces  of  former  edifices.'     A  walled  fortifi- 
T^M  \Jt  T^*"  ^  ^^  evening  of  die  cation  seems  to  have  encircled  die  sommiu 
first  feast^y  began,  on  golden  candelabra.  The  ruins  belong  to  buUdings  of  probahlv 
I^.J^n!S?T  '***?  shed  its  splendour  diffeient  ages.    The  ChrisUsn  wpute  of  die 
rS! JS  i^****^    Around  die  candelabra  Mount  is  weU  known.   It  hss  be^  held  diat 
iriS^m^  JT"**^*""^  ^."•"'  ^'^  ^"^^  ^  ^^  '^^^  mountain'  of  the  Evan- 
SimZwi^    *'?'S°;"^^~"«^-   T°  gelists.  and  die 'holy  mount' of  die  Seecmd 
S!rnl*?^?^''"!5'^*r^y"^'"«*^«  Episde  of  Peter.    aJ  •  die  Mount  of  XW 
^^L^^r''''''^^^^''^'^'^^  flg««tion' it  first  appears  in  a^^hi^ 

of  Zebalon  imd  N^VJ^i  ^T^^t  ^"^^  '^  «"^*  ^*  *^  "  imiUtive  memorials  of 

JL  3m  3Si  Sfo?&e^n  E^"^*'  ^\^  Ubem«.les  which  Peter  wished  l» 

down  into  whichirifn£!Sc2d"2^*^^^  mske  (Luke  ix.  28,  a.,.).     It  cannot,  how- 

probably  being  die  spot^  whithA^  "  !J"*  ^  considered  certain  Uiat  Tabor  is  die 

figuration  of  our  LoVd  took  nl^     i?"*'  ^^^^^^^^^  our  Lord  received  die  heavenly 

Tabor,  widi  die  exception  of  8omel«w  .^?*  testimony,  diougfa  die  passage  in  Peter  seems 

joinhig  it  to  die  mountains  towards  nI.!!S?  ^  ^tuntB  diat  some  one  mountain  was  in 

is,  widi  Its  broad  bottom,  comSteW  ^«'  5*  H»stoUc  days  recognised  as  Uie  scene 

lated.    At  its  eastern  base  it  io^L  f  ^'  ^  *^*  mysterious  event  (2  Pet.  L  18).     «I 

^^^J^!T.J^'  *«»«»• -eS^ifhi!  ^*~^  "^'  '^**^*  '""^  *»*•  nuns  oveic 

a  height  of  1700  feet,  beiuir  200  flTt  V-  ^^  ^Town  widi  ivy ;  terebinths  and  oaks  threw 

?r-'SL'S!?*r?»^^^tl^^  JeirrfiadowsAmmidmejthepSS^orSr 

it  hss  die  plain  of  Jeareel ;  on  die  VJ?  *?'  ^~'°*^  ^•^  •»  "^  '••*  i  ^«  KishonTuie  river 

^  ^:^^  i"^  '^^^^  l»ke  oTa^'  ?f  "•^•'^*  days:  glimmered  along  U  lill 

lee;  on  die  west,  Cannel  and  die  M-i?.*^"  '•^*  ^^'^^  <»'  "^ver.    I  saw  Eador  and  re- 

lanean ;  and  on  die  norUi.  aI!;?.^^^^';  ?»ember«i  its  witch ;  I  saw  NainT  wW  Z 

*-eo«ion.  Saviour  consoled  die  widow  and  rerived  her 
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•on.  The  oine  handred  iron  ehariots  of 
Sisera  remained  not  in  my  thoagbu.  I  sat 
among  the  disciples  whose  eyes  were  heavy 
with  sleep.  The  past  and  the  present  ap- 
peared before  me  as  a  dark  puzzle.  Where 
is  there  a  hill  in  the  world  where  peaee  and 
Joy  have  been  so  clearly  announced  f  And 
yet  since  the  announcement  every  stone, 
every  tree  of  the  Mount,  tells  of  trouble  and 
war.  The  hill  stands  there  like  a  misunder- 
stood prophet,  like  a  sojourner  in  a  strange 
land/ 

TAGHES  (oomp.  *tack'),  hooks,  loops, 
or  buttons,  employed  for  ooopling  the  cur- 
tains in  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  zzzvi.  18). 

TABMOB  (H.  a  palm),  called  slso  Thatnar 
or  Tamar  (Ezek.  zlviL  19;  xlviii.  28),  and 
Pa/myra,  the  city  of  pslms,  built  or  rebuilt 
by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iz.  18)  as  an  advanced 
post  against  the  Syrians,  lay  in  a  fruitftil 
spot,  surrounded  by  sundry  wastes,  between 
Damascus  and  the  Euphrates,  distant  firom 
the  latter  one  day^s  journey,  from  the  for- 
mer six,  and  from  Babylon  the  same,  on  a 
eommercial  road  running  from  the  east  to 
Damascus.  Enriched  by  commerce.  Pal- 
myra (the  more  common  name)  became  dis- 
tinguished also  for  external  culture.  After 
the  fidl  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Pslmyra, 
with  its  territory,  Palmyrene,  formed  an 
independent  state,  whose  princes  greatly 
adorned  the  metropolis;  till  at  length  the 
emperor  Anrelisn,  after  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict, vanquished  {dr.  260  A.D.)  iu  queen, 
Zenobia.  There  yet  remain  splendid  ruins, 
mostly  of  marble. 

TAHAPANES,  the  city  Daphne,  a  strong 
place  sixteen  Boman  mUes  from  Pelusium 
(Jer.  ii.  16 ;  xliu.  7—9;  xUv.  1). 

TAHPENES,  a  queen  of  Egypt,  whose 
sister  became  the  wife  of  Hadad,  a  prince  of 
Edora.  Their  son  Oenubath  was  brought 
up  in  Pharaoh's  court  (1  Kings  xi.  19, 20). 

TAMMUZ,  the  Syriac  name  ('my  lord,' 
or  'the  body-less')  of  the  Phosnician  idol, 
Adonis.    Under  this  name  was  the  sun  wor- 
shipped. Fable  represents  Adonis,  with  whom 
Venus  was  enamoured,  as  having  been  killed 
and  restored  to  life.    Byblus  was  the  centre 
of  the  worship  of  Tammuz.   It  was  also  prao- 
tised  by  idolatrous  Israelite  women.  A  whole 
week  was  set  apart  to  bewail  his  death,  dur- 
ing which  females  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
most  frantic  grief,  in  which  they  tore  their 
hair,  and  beat  as  well  as  prostituted  their 
bodies.   The  season  of  lamentation  was  con- 
cluded by  a  ceremonisl  which  placed  the  divi- 
nity, whose  eyes  ran  tears,  on  his  pedestal. 
Then  followed  days  of  joy  and  Inziuy  in  cele- 
bration of  the  restoration  of  Tammuz  to  life 
(Ezek.  vili.  14.  Ps.  evi.  28).    This  festival, 
which  resembled  the  unchaste  rites  offered 
to  Baal-peor,  was  designed  to  celebrate  the 
disappearance  of  the  sun  in  winter,  and  his 
resumption  of  his  glory  in  summer.    The 
Nahr-Ibrahim,  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  has 
Vol.  II. 


its  waters  still  tinged  with  red  (tlie  blood  of 
the  slain  favourite  of  Venus)  in  the  spring, 
the  time  when  those  adulterous  rites  were 
observed.    See  Chambsbs  ov  Imagkbt. 

*  Thammns  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damiela  to  lament  hit  &te 
In  amorous  ditties,  all  a  summer's  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ranpurple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammus  yearly  wounded :  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat ; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw»  when,  by  the  vision  led, 
His  eye  survey'd  the  dark  idolatiiea 
Of  alienated  Judah.' 

TABES  represents  a  Hebrew  word  in 
Greek  letters,  namely,  tizaniortf  which  some 
render  lotium,  *  darnel,'  or  *  tares ;'  others 
more  correctly  hold,  in  agreement  with  rab- 
binical authority,  to  be  a  plsnt  so  called, 
common  in  Palestine,  whose  seed  is  like 
grains  of  wheat,  which  it  resembles  also  in 
stem  snd  form.  But  the  similarity  is  merely 
in  appearance;  the  fruit  is  without  value. 
Hence  the  name  sisanion,  '  adulterate,'  tritt- 
cum  aduUerinum. 

TABSHISH,  a  district  among  *  the  isles 
of  the  GentHes,'  that  is,  in  or  near  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  (Gen.  x.  4,5;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxii. 
10),  somewhere  in  the  north-west,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  isles  or  the  Mediterranean,  that 
is  the  south  of  Spain  (Is.  Ixvi.  19),  having 
sea-ports  (hence '  ships  of  Tarshish,'  2  Chron. 
ix.  21),  celebrated  for  their  navy  and  their 
commerce  (1  Kings  x.  22.  Ps.  xlviii.  7.  Is. 
ii.  16 ;  xxiii.  1,  Mf .  Ezek.  xzvii.  25 ;  xxxviix. 
13.  Jonah  i.  1—^;  iv.  2),  and  under  regal 
government  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10).  In  2  Chron.  xx. 
36,  ships  are  said  to  be  made  in  Ezion-gaber 
to  go  to  Tarshish.  This  voyage  would  re- 
quire the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  which 
had  probably  already  been  accomplished  ; 
but  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Kings  xxii. 
40,  we  find  ships  of  Tarshish  that  sailed  to 
Ophir.  The  trade  was,  therefore,  with  the 
East ;  so  also  in  x.  22. 

The  place  indicated  by  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  Tartewu  (Tartessis),  a  Phcsni- 
cian  colony  in  Spain,  extending  its  power, 
probably,  over  all  the  western  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  its  northern  as  well  as 
southern  shores.  In  the  south  of  Spain 
were  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  whose  pro- 
ducts were  great  attractions  to  Oriental  mer- 
chants of  old.  According  to  Heeren, '  Spain 
was  once  the  richest  land  in  the  world  for 
silver ;  gold  was  found  there  in  great  abund- 
anoe,  slso  the  baser  metals.  The  silver  mines 
were  in  those  parts  which  the  Phoenicians 
comprised  under  the  general  nsme  of  Tar- 
tessus  or  Tarsbish.  The  immeasurable  af- 
fluence of  precious  metals  which  on  their 
first  arrivsl  they  found  here,  so  astounded 
them,  and  the  sight  thereof  so  wrought  on 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  Utat  fisct  called 
fable  to  its  aid,  and  the  story  gained  currency 
that  the  earliest  Phoenician  colonists  not  only 
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AIM  their  shipt  with  gold,  but  mide  of  the     of  the  New  Testament,  and  whieh  Jew  liv- 
•ame  metal  their  ▼arioae  implements,  an*     ing  in  foreign  lands  irere  likelj  to 


ehors  not  ezeepted/  ezelnsiYcly.    For  the  exchange  Chos  made  a 

TABSUS,  the  aneient  eapital  of  OUieia,  fixed  rate  or  eommission  was  eharged.   Tha 

in  Asia  Minor,  lying  in  a  froitftil  plain  on  transaction  took  some  time,  and  tfaerefote 

the  riyer  Cydnns,  was,  both  in  the  time  of  till  the  twenty- fifth  of  Adar  was  given  lor  liie 

the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  a  distinguished  payment    If  not  made  then. 


city,  chiefly  eminent  for  its  learned  institn-  sned.      The  shekel  was  depoaited  in  two 

tions,  which  flonrished  greatly  onder  the  treasories  which  stood  in  the  court  of  the 

Roman  emperors,  and  are  reported  to  have  women.    These  treasories  are  said  to  hare 

been    oomparable  with    those    of  Athejis.  been  emptied  fiiree  times  a-year.      In  the 

Hence  the  inhabitants,  said  to  have  derived  time  of  Jesns  this  sonree  of  income  to  the 

their  origin  from  a  Grecian  colony,  obtained  temple  mnst  have  been  considerable.    IG- 

the  repnte  of  being  the  most  learned  in  AsIsl  chaelis  reckoned  that  it  amounted  to  haff- 

The  city  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade  and  a-million  of  dollars.     Indeed,  the    temple 

aoqnired  opulence.    VThile,  however,  Tarsus  exchequer  was  rich,  containing  large  soma 

by  its  culture  gained  the  renown  of  having  of  money  (Joseph.  Antiq.  ziv.  4,  4.    Tacit 

produced  many  men  of  learning,  it  became  Hist  v.  8).     See  Movbt,  Wbiqhts,  amu 

also  notorious  for  its  luxury  and  pretension.  MsASimss.    Besides  this  national  and  kng- 

Its  chief  distinction  is  owing  to  its  having  established  burden,  Herod  the  Great  exacted 

beenthebirth-placeof  the  apostle  Paul  (Acta  a  great  income  from  the  people,  end  the 

xxiL  8).  In  virtue  of  being  there  bom,  Paul,  Bomans,  directly  or  indirectly,  stripped  tliem 

some  have  aupposed,  held  snd  dalmed  the  of  their  substance.    See  Gtbevius,  Puxu- 

rights  of  a  Boman  eitiaen  (xvi  87 ;  xxii  29).  oavs.    In  the  period  of  their  original  kin^ 

Others  have  denied  that  Tarsus  possessed  government,  the  nation  had  much  to  endure 

the  privileges  of  Bomsn  citizenship.    That  from  extravagant  imposts  (1  Songa  xii.  4^ 

it  had  high  prerogatiTcs,  there  can  be  no  teq,;  see  Kiiros),  and  the  liabilities  under 

question ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  which  they  lay  to  the  priesthood  were  Tezy 

we  know  enough  of  the  relations  that  sab-  great    See  Tithxs. 

siited  between  the  provinces  and  the  capital  TEACHES  (L.  dccso?  *I  teach,'  comp. 
to  declare  that  what  privileges  Tarsus  did  G.  didasko),  a  name  given  to  Jesus  Christ 
possess  fell  short  of  citisenship.  The  honour  (John  iii.  2),  to  whom  it  is  applicable  in  a 
could  be  acquired  by  a  whole  city  or  a  state,  far  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  it  wis 
and  hence  be  inherited  by  birth  on  the  part  used  by  Nieodemus,  who  had  no  adequate 
of  its  members;  and  Paul  was,  it  is  distinctly  eonception  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Mee- 
■tated,  bom  a  Boman  citizen  (xxii.  28).  But  siairs  kingdom.  Viewed  in  iu  wider  appli- 
lie  was  bom  in  Tarsus.  Hence  it  may  be  eations,  the  whole  system  of  the  gospel  is  a 
inferred  that  the  city  had  the  prerogative,  course  of  teaching  or  spiritual  dUeipline  in 
though  it  Is  possible  that  Paul  may  have  de-  whieh,  after  the  Oriental  manner,  Jesus 
rived  his  rights  flrom  an  ancestor  who  had  teaches  by  every  act  he  performed,  and  pre- 
eamed  or  purchased  the  citisenship.  From  eminently  and  most  impressively  by  his  bit- 
Pliny  (v.  22)  we  learn  that  Tarsus  was  called  ter  suiferings,  his  heroic  death,  his  triumph- 
It6ero  eivitoi,  *  a  f^  city,'  which  is  said  to  ant  ascension,  and  his  constant  presence 
mean  nothing  more  than  a  eity  belonging  to  in  the  church.  In  a  special  manner,  how- 
tfae  Boman  empire,  but  governed  by  ito  own  ever,  are  we  here  directed  to  the  instructions 
laws,  without  implying  either  municipium  or  diat  fell  from  his  lips  daring  bis  puUie 
eivUoi,  and  so  not  involving  the  privileges  ministry. 

of  Bomsn  citisenship;  though  eoins  and  The  discourses  of  Jesus  —  which  were 

other  evidence  make  it  certain  that  in  later  spoken,  now  in  the  synagogue  (Matt  ziiL 

times  Tarsus  possessed  the  fall  privileges  of  04.    Luke  iv.  44),  now  in  places  of  pablie 

Boman  citisenship.  concourse,  in  the  open  plain,  on  the  hill- 

TABTAK,  an  idol  of  the  Avites  which  is  side,  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple— were 

said  to  have  borne  the  shape,  or  at  least  the  not  formal  and  expressly  premeditated,  bot 

head,  of  an  ass ;  a  symbol  which  suggesU  called  forth  and  delivered  on  the  occasion 

that  we  have  here  Typhon  or  Priapus  (2  (Johniv.S2,s<f.;vii.87,M9.)byafact,anata. 

Kings  xvii.  81).  ral  phenomenon,  a  sUtement  (Luke  xili.  1), 

TAXES,  the  most  andent,  was  the  pay-  some  question,  request,  or  remark  made  if 
ment  of  a  half-shekel  required  from  every  others  (Matt  viii.lO).  As  modes  of  convey- 
Israelite  of  twenty  years  old  snd  upwards,  inghis  instructions,  our  Lord  was  fond  of  com- 
as a  ransom  for  his  life  (Exodus  xxx.  12).  parisons  and  parables  (xiiL  ll,aeq, ;  84,  leg.). 
The  impost  was  proclaimed  on  the  first  day  whieh  are  eminenUy  distinguished  for  sim- 
of  the  month  Adar.  On  the  fifteenth,  the  plidty,  conciseness,  natural  beauty,  inteUi- 
money-changers  set  up  their  tables  in  order  gibleness,  elevation,  and  impressiveness.  He 
to  supply  Hebrew  coin,  in  which  only  the  tax  employed  also  allegories  (John  vi.  82,  ttq.; 
was  received,  in  exchange  for  foreign  money,  x.  15),  proverbial  forms  (Matthew  v.),  and 
which  was  much  current  in  Judea  in  the  days  words  which  arrest  and  fix  attention  even  by 
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their  pandoz  (John  iL  19;  Ti.  03 ;  viU.  68 )»  ttanding  and  reoeptioti  of  his  doctrines  de- 
h&Ying  special  regtid  in  the  dothing  of  his  pended  the  saecessfol  promulgatioa  of  the 
thoughts  to  the  power  of  eomprdiensioa  gospel  and  the  establishment  of  his  choreh, 
possessed  by  his  hearers  (Mark  iv.  88.  Lnke  and  who,  in  eonseqaenee,  had  superior  op- 
ziii.  15,  teq.},  even  so  far  as  to  throw  what  portonities  for  knowing  the  truth,  and  appear 
was  peculiar  and  new  in  his  teachings  into  to  have  made  greater  progress  towards  its 
ti  Jewish  mould;  bat  with  that  absence  of  a  attainment  (ziii  11,  m^.);  but  he  who  came 
repnlsiTe  exterior,  and  that  fkeshuess  of  feel-  to  pity,  enlighten,  and  save  all,  was  most 
ing,  which  mark  an  original  mind  and  a  great  remote  fkom  any  approach  to  that  system  of 
thinker.  While  he  adapted  himself  to  the  esoteric  (inner  or  hidden)  doetrine  confined 
people,  he  knew  how  to  tun  their  learning  to  the  faToured  few,  and  exoteric  (outer) 
and  logical  skill  against  the  self-sufficient  doctrine,  such  as  might  be  safely  indulged 
doetors  of  the  law  (Matt  xii.  24,  sfj.).  When  to  the  many,  whidi  ciharaoterised  most  of 
they  captiously  cndeaTonred.to  entangle  him  the  heathen  philosophers, 
in  his  talk,  they  were  silenced  either  by  a  The  statement  that  our  Lord  <  taught  with 
question  similar  to  what  they  had  put,  which  anthority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes'  (Matt  vii. 
often  assumed  the  form  of  a  dilemma  (xxi.  80),  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  spontane- 
24 ;  xxii.  20.  Luke  x.  20,  aq.) ,  or  by  an  appeal  ousnees,  independence,  and  consequent  force, 
to  the  written  law  or  the  national  history  with  which  he  spoke,  as  one  who  knew  what 
(Matthew  ix.  18;  xii.  8,  t§q,;  xix.  4^t§q.),  or  he  said,  and  drew  his  light  from  divinely- 
analogies  drawn  from  common  life  (xii.  10,  filled  urns  deeply  placed  in  his  soul,  —  in 
9eq.).  Sometimes  he  carried  the  defeat  so  far  opposition  to  the  reliance  on  human  evi- 
as  to  inyoWe  his  assailants  in  embarrass*  denoe  by  which  the  Jewish  teachers  were 
ment  (xxii.  42,  nq.  John  viii.  8,  seq,).  At  distinguished,  who  constantly  appealed  to 
other  times,  he  disarmed  them  by  an  act,  the  wMds  of  sobm  great  rabbi  in  proof  of 
such  as  the  exertion  of  his  miraculous  what  they  said.  Thus  those  who  belonged 
power  (Luke  y.  24).  Long  discourses  from  to  the  sehofri  of  Hilld  spoke  in  his  name, 
his  lips  are  found  in  John,  though  Matthew  and  those  who  belonged  to  the  rival  school 
(v. — vii)  gives  an  instance.  Nor  is  there  any  of  Shammai  made  their  appeal  to  him.  On 
thing  surprising  in  the  fact,  that  while  he  for  their  own  anthority  they  ventured  to  advance 
the  most  part  spoke  to  the  people  in  short  nothing.  Jesus,  who  received  not  the  test!* 
and  pithy  sentences,  or  concise  and  striking  mony  of  men,  spoke  as  one  who  had  tlie 
parables,  he  should  dilate  more  eonsecu-  Spirit  of  Ood  without  measure, 
tively  and  at  length  before  the  learned  of  the  TEARS  (T.)  are  tokens  of  grief  and  con- 
land  or  his  own  immediate  followers;  though  trition  (2  Kings  xx.  6.  Ps.  yI.  6).  lu  Ivt 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  John  gives  8,  <  put  my  tears  in  a  bottle,'  the  words  seem 
the  very  words  that  his  Msster  uttered.  To  to  riiow  that  thete  prevailed  among  the  He- 
account  for  some  things  ascribed  to  him  in  brews  the  custom  of  preserving  the  tears  of 
the  Gospels  that  are  thought  not  to  be  ae-  friends  in  email  flasks  or  vials  called  by  the 
cordant  with  now  prevalent  Tiews,  it  has  Bomans,  among  whom  the  custom  was  corn- 
been  supposed  that  he  accommodated  him-  mon,  utimb  laArymaUi.  These  urns  were 
self  to  the  ignoranee  of  his  auditors.  If  sometimes  of  glass,  sometimes  of  clay.  They 
by  accommodation  is  meant,  that  while  he  were  fdaeed  in  tombs  as  memorials  of 
thought  with  the  wise  he  spoke  with  the  grief  and  love  for  the  departed.  The  mean- 
valgar,  or  that  he  thooght  one  thing  and  ing  of  the  passsge  in  the  Psalms  seems  to 
said  another,  the  theory  is  an  imputation  be,  <lei  my  eii0<»rings  be  precious  in  diy 
no  less  groundless  than  it  is  offensive.   Snoh  sight' 

an  accommodation,  however,  as  led  him  to  TEIL-TBEE,  the  rendering,  in  Is.  vi.  18, 

speak,  both  in  manner  and  matter,  aecord-  of  the  word  tUth,  which  is  generally  trans- 

ing  as  his  hearers  eould  hear  and  receive  lated  *oak'  (Oen.  xzxv.  4;  compare  slah  in 

troth,  he  did  practise  (John  xvi.  12,  isg.) ;  1  Sam.  xviL  2),  and  may  signify  a  tevebinth 

so  manifesting  himself  to  be  a  prudent  and  tree.    The  terebinth,  pittacia  urebimihust  or 

considerate,  as  other  qualities  show  him  to  turpentine  irte,  is  an  evergreen  of  moderate 

have  been  a  wise  teacher.    Like  the  old  pro-  eiae,  common  fan  Palestine. 

phet8,he  on  occasions  joined  to  his  iustrue-  TEKOA,  a  town  in  Jndah,  from  nine  to 

tions  symbolical  acts  (John  xiii.  1,  mq. ;  xx.  twelve  Boman  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem, 

22.  Lake  ix.  47).     A  dignified  exterior,  a  aix  south  from  Bethlehem,  on  an  elevation 

penetrating  but  amiable  look,  a  gesticulation  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2. 

which  expressed  the  inspiration  widiin,  may  Jer.  vi.  11).    Here  die  prophet  Amos  was 

have  greatly  aided  his  eloontion,  and  gained  bom.    H«re  also  began  the  desert  of  Tekoa 

for  him,  in  opposition  to  the  Scribes  and  (2  Ghron.  xx.  20),  fitted  for  pastursge,  and 

Pharisees,  the  approval  and  admiration  of  affording  plenteous   food  for  bees,  whose 

the  people  (John  vii.  46 ;  xviii.  6.   Matt  vii.  honey  made  th^  town  odebtated. 

28).    WhDe  he  taught  openly  and  freely  all  The  modem  TUkua  lies  on  a  hill  whose 

who  came  to  him,  he  naturaUy  gave  special  top  is  covered  with  rains,  and  aflbrds  a  wide 

attention  to  his  apostles,  on  whose  under-  prospect  In  the  vicinity  of  Tekoa  and  Beth^* 
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khmn  thert  lay  on  a  bill*  Beth-hMoeiem,  a 
•ifotl-aution  or  utaral  waiob-tower  (Jer. 
▼i.  1),  which  ii  probably  repmontad  by  the 
modem  ▼tllage  Artadkaraia,  between  Thekaa 
and  Jemsalem.  Thereon  atood  the  eaatle 
Btrodium,  built  by  Uerod  the  Qreat,  which 
eorresponds  with  the  Frank  moontain  Be- 
thnlia,  or  el-Foreidis  (the  Latde  Paradise), 
which  the  Christians  are  aaid  to  have  held 
for  forty  years  afker  the  destraotion  of  Jena- 
salem.  North-east  of  the  Frank  mountain 
is  a  great  natural  oaTem,  the  Labyrinth  •/- 
Hoaaia,  forty  feet  square,  and  from  fire  to 
eight  feet  high.  8ome  hold  it  for  the  eave 
ot  Adollam  (I  Sam.  zziL  1).   See  VoL L  810. 

Sehnbert  (iiL  32)»  in  proeeeding  to  riait 
Tekoa,  went  throagh  Wady  Chretonn  (or 
Khoreiton ;  see  VoL  L  810).  He  found  (in 
spring)  the  Tale  rich  in  grass.  *  For  mors 
than  two  hoora  we  went  throagh  this  qoieti 
lovely  plaee,  in  which  we  aaw  no  one  sare 
some  shepherds  who  fed  their  flocks  in  the 
nei^bouing  gorges.  The  roioe  of  these 
shepherds  waa,  however,  ailent  We  heard 
ftom  them  neither  song  nor  flote  none  of 
those  lovely  notes  of  praiae  whioh  onee  filled 
this  vaUey,  when  David  here  aang  his  song 
of  the  good  shepherd  (Pa.  zziiL).  From 
Wady  Chretonn  we  entered  the  bed  of  a 
winter  stream  which  ends  at  the  dedivity  of 
a  hill  termed  Osehebel  Chalilt  or  Hebron — 
a  name  common  to  the  district.  At  every 
step  we  met,  in  rains,  with  proofe  of  the  for- 
mer isaportanoe  of  the  town  so  denominated. 
Here,  where  we  now  stand,  waa  Tckoa;  then, 
on  that  pecaliarly  formed  hill,  stood  Beth- 
haeeerem.  The  land  on  many  aidea  is  still 
beaaUfol  and  rich;  and  here,  near  us,  are 
*the  shepherds  with  their  flocks,'  who  on 
the  mounds  and  walls  of  the  rained  town 
have  pitched  tbeir  black  hat*like  tents,  and 
made  that  a  pasture  which  was  of  old  arable 
land.  Comp.  Jer.  vL  1 — 8.  The  country 
lus  been  bountifhlly  endowed  by  nature. 
On  the  west,  flie  eye  looks  over  grsen  and 
fruitful  hills;  on  the  south  rises  a  more 
lofry  eminence,  whose  sides  are  covered  with 
underwood,  and  on  whose  summit  are  trees, 
which  are  scattered  remains  of  the  wood  that 
formerly  environed  Hebron.  This  remark- 
able hiU  is  on  the  south-east  separated  from 
lower,  but  not  leas  frnitlhl  elevations,  by  a 
deep  vale  fhll  of  attractions  for  the  lovers 
of  botany.  On  the  south-east  and  east  the 
high  ridge  sinks  gradually  down  to  a  level 
which  for  a  considerable  space  remains  ver- 
dant till  it  ends  in  the  desolate  hills  whioh 
extend  to  the  Dead  sea.' 

Hence  Schubert  proceeded  to  the  caves  el- 
Maama,  called  also  OdoUa  (Adullam,  1  Sam. 
xxii.  1),  and  the  Labyrinth.  The  way,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  is  a  rooky  desert  *of 
such  lofty  beanty  as  I  have  rarely  seen.  The 
bed  of  a  winter  stream  runs  through  the 
deep  narrow  vale,  with  its  precipitous  walls, 
giving  the  idea  that  the  mountain  has  been 


rent  asonder.  Bushes  and  hobs  of 
kinds,  many  of  them  yel  in  blooiB,  cloihtd 
the  declivi^  and  covered  the  defls.  As  ue 
deseended  into  the  valley,  we  eaoie  to  a  re- 
markable tower  on  the  left.  We, 
turned  to  the  right,  towards  the 
The  quiet  of  the  vale  had  for  tm 
aacred.  It  is  no  longer  the  haunt  of 
but  of  doves  and  small  birds,  whidi  bwU 
their  nests  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  while  s 
multitude  of  birds  of  prey  sweep 
the  air.'  The  caverns  are  Large, 
and  spread  over  a  great  extent  of 
During  a  famine.in  1188  A.  D.,  they  afforded 
a  refuge  to  crowda  of  human  beings,  with 
flocks  and  herds. 

TEL-HAB8A  and  TEL-MKT.AH, 
in  Chaldea,  from  which  many  J* 
eeeded  with  Zerubbabel  into  Pales 
were  unable  to  prove  their  Hebrew  origin — 
a  fact  iHiich  ahows  that  in  oapdTity  uubj 
fiebrewa  did  not  preserve  either  die  pori^ 
of  their  blood  or  their  genealogical 
(EaraiiOO.   Neb.  viL  81). 

TEMAN,  ehleat  son  of  Eliphai  and 
son  of  Eaau,  one  of  the  progenitorB  of  the 
Edomitea  (Oen.  xxzvi  11,  10) ;  also  a  citf 
and  district  in  the  east  of  Idomssa,  whose 
name  and  origin  were  derived  fhnn  Tcmas, 
son  of  Eliphas  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  80.  Ezek.  zzv. 
18.  Amos  i.  12.  Hab.  iii.  8.  Obad.0).  In 
the  time  of  Eusebius  sud  Jerome  there  was 
a  city  Teman,  distant  fhmi  Petrs  fifteen 
miles,  where  the  Bomans  had  a  military 
station.  The  Temanites  (Oen.  xxxvL  84) 
shared  with  the  other  Idumnaaa  the  repaie 
of  wisdom,  to  which  they  gave  utterance 
chiefly  in  proverbs  (Jer.  xlix.  7.  Obad.  8). 
Hence  the  foremost  speaker  in  Job  is  £li- 
phas  the  Temanite  (iL  11;  iv.  1).  T< 
has  been  identified  with  the  modem  Mi 
lying  south  of  Wady  Mouaa,  where  are 
ral  fountains  and  a  auperflui^  of  means  of 
aubsistence. 

TEMPLE  (O.  tssme,  <  I  cut,-*  templwm  is 
the  portion  of  the  heavens  cut  off  by  the 
angur^s  wand),  the,  of  Solomon,  David  de- 
sired to  build,  inslead  of  the  tabemade  hi- 
therto the  residence  of  Ood ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  purchased  as  the  site  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman,  where  the  destroying  angiel 
had  appeared  in  the  pestilence  inflicted  ss  a 
punishment  for  David's  ambition  in  num- 
bering the  people,  and  where  that  king  built 
an  altar  and  ofTered  sacrifices  (1  Chron.  xxL 
14,  Mf.).  With  a  view  to  the  contemplated 
erection,  David  procured  workmen  and  ma- 
terials (xxiL)  ;  but  the  execution  of  his  de- 
sign was  forbidden,  in  consequence  of  the 
ware  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
the  honour  was  reserved  for  his  son  Solo- 
mon (3  Samuel  viL).  Yet,  before  the  end  of 
his  days,  David  held  an  assembly  of  the 
chief  men  of  Israel,  at  which  he  put  the 
preparations  he  had  made  into  the  handa 
of  Solomon,  whom  he  solemnly  charged  to 
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*  bvild  mxk  hooM  for  tae  uanetauf  (1  Cbion. 
xxriiL).     In  pnmiAnoe  of  these  things*  the 
young  monaroh,  aided  by  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  ereoted  on  Mount  Moriah  a  splendid 
bailding,  which  he  began  in  the  fourth  year 
of  liis  reign  and  oompleted  in  the  elerenth 
CI   Kings  tL    3  Ohron.  iii).    The  temple, 
wbioh  was  eonstructed  on  the  plan  of  the  ta- 
bemmole  (see  Gamf),  oonsisted  of  two  parts : 
I.  the  Temple,  properly  so  called,  was  a  quad- 
rangulnr  stone  building,  running  east  aod 
west,   sixty  cubits  long,  twenty  broad,  and 
thirty  high.  Before  the  temple  was  a  porch; 
on  the  two  sides  and  the  back  of  the  temple 
were    chambers    communicating  therewith. 
When  finished,  it  was  eoTered  with  a  vaulted 
xoof,  and  entered  by  folding  doors.   The  roof 
And  all  the  interior  were  covered  with  beams 
of  oedar.    A  partition  of  cedar  separated  the 
temple  into  two  parts.    In  the  outer  or  east- 
ern room,  which  was  decorated  with  carved 
fignres  of  cherubim,  flowers,  and  firnit,  and 
overlaid  with  gold  (1  Kings  vi.),  were  an 
altar,  a  table  of  gold,  ten  golden  candle- 
stioks,  and  utensils  for  the  divine  service 
Cvii.  d  Chron.  iv.).    The  inner  room,  '  the 
oracle,'  or  the  holy  of  holies,  entered  also  by 
folding  doors,  before  which  hung  a  curtain 
or  veil  of  four  colours,  richly  wrought  with 
figures  of  cherubim  (iii.  14),  formed  an 
apartment,  overlaid  widi  gold,  twenty  cubits 
long,  twenty  high,  and  twenty  broad  (1  Kings 
▼L  19,  30),  which  contained  two  cherubim 
overshadowing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (23 
— ^28).    This  most  sacred  place  was  entered 
only  by  the  high-priest  once  a-year,  that  is, 
on  the  day  of  atonement  (Heb.  ix.  26).    On 
both  sides  of  the  porch  of  the  temple,  at 
the  entrance,  stood  elegsnt  pillars,  eighteen 
cubits  high ;  that  on  the  right  hand,  called 
Jachiu ;  that  on  the  left.  Boas  (I  Kings  vii. 
15—32.).    II.  The  temple  was  enclosed  by 
a  double  court  (3  Kings  xxL  6).    The  inner, 
the  court  of  the  priests,  was  formed  by  a 
stone  waU  on  three  sides,  with  a  curved  en- 
closure of  cedar  wood  towards  the  esst    In 
this  court  were  the  brazen  sea,  the  altar  of 
bumt-oifering,  and  ten  braxen  lavers,  five  on 
each  side,  with  wheels  so  that  they  could  be 
moved,  intended  for  washing  the  victims, 
&c.  (viL  39—89.   3  Chron.  iv.  6,  U).    Be- 
yond the  court  of  the  priests  was  the  great 
court,  or  that  of  the  people,  enclosed  by 
piaxsas.      Solomon's   temple,  after  having 
stood  430  years,  was  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadneszar.  ^ 

In  its  place  was  built  tht  Second  TtmpU^  or 
that  of  Zenibbabel,  who  undertook  the  work, 
which,  for  fifteen  years  delayed  by  the  Sama- 
ritans, was  completed  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius  Hyslaspes  (Old  A.  C^  In  magni- 
tude and  beauty  it  was  inferior  to  its  prede- 
cessor (Ezra  L — v.).  In  this  temple  there 
was  no  ark  of  the  covenant,  no  Urim  and 
Tbummim,  no  holy  fire,  and  the  doud,  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,  did  not  fill  the  house. 


This  second  temple  was  lebuflt  vy  Herod 
the  Great,  who  began  the  work  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  (ei'r.  20  A.  C).  In- 
tending to  erect  the  edifice  on  a  much  larger 
scsle,  he  surrounded  Mount  Moriah  with 
four  walls,  directed  each  to  a  quarter  of  the 
world.  Of  these  walls  each  was  a  stadium 
in  length.  The  entire  enclosure,  therefore, 
was  about  half  a  Boman  mile  in  circuit  In 
a  year  and  a  half  he  had  completed  the  tem- 
ple, but  the  erection  of  the  a4)oining  build- 
ings occupied  him  eight  years.  The  exterior 
buildings  were,  with  interruptions,  carried 
on  by  subsequent  princes ;  and  it  was  only 
a  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jew- 
ish war  that,  according  to  Joseph  us  (Antiq. 
XX.  9,  7),  the  last  hand  was  put  to  tiiis  as- 
semblage of  edifices,  which  were  worthy  the 
splendour-loving  taste  of  Herod.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  temple  may  be  found  in  Jose- 
phus  (Jew.  W.  V.  d.  Antiq.  xv.  II,  3 ;  comp. 
the  Talmud,  tract  Middoth).  The  ground 
on  which  the  temple-buildings  stood  rose  in 
terraces,  so  that  one  court  lay  above  another, 
and  the  sanctuary,  or  temple  in  the  narrower 
sense,  was  highest  of  all,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  could  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
city.  '  Its  fh>nt,'  says  Josephns, '  was  covered 
all  over  with  plates  of  gold  of  great  weight, 
which,  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  reflected 
back  a  glowing  splendour  dazzling  to  the 
eyes.  To  persons  at  a  distance  the  temple 
appeared  like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow, 
for  the  parts  which  wero  not  gilded  were  ex- 
ceeding white  from  the  marble  of  which  they 
were  made.' 

Next  to  the  outmost  wall,  having  several 
gates,  the  chief,  that  on  the  east  side  (the 
same  as  in  Acts  iii.  3,  10,  is  called  '  beauH' 
fulf  also  Shushan,  from  its  presenting  a 
view  of  the  city  Susa)  was  a  double  row  of 
marble  porticos,  with  columns  each  five- 
and -twenty  cubits  high,  supporting  a  great 
number  of  chambers  with  roofs  of  cedar. 
On  the  south  side  was  a  splendid  threefold 
hall,  called  by  Josephus  '  Uie  royal  cloister,' 
or  portico.  The  eastern  piaisa  of  this  palace 
may  have  been  *  Solomon's  poroh'  (John  x. 
33.  Acts  iii.  II ;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx. 
9,  7).  Hera  also  may  have  been  '  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple'  (Matt.  iv.  6).  Some 
prefer  the  roof  of  the  temple  itsdf,  which 
was  surrounded  with  a  narrow  margin  or 
foot-path.  Immediately  within  the  outer 
wall  was  th»  Court  of  ih§  Gsntilei .  In  the  vi- 
cinity the  rabbins  place  a  synagogue  (comp. 
Luke  it  46);  chambers  for  the  lerites  to 
eat  and  sleep  in;  offices  or  rooms  for  things 
needed  in  the  sacrifices,  near  which  were  on 
sale  oxen,  sheep,  and  doves,  also  meal  and 
salt ;  and  the*  tables  of  the  money-changers 
(Matt  xxi.  13.  John  ii.  14,  uq').  At  the 
time  of  the  Passover  the  business  trans- 
acted here  was  considerable,  and  the  n9ise 
and  oonfhsion  by  no  means  small.  Hence 
may  easily  have  arisen  disturbance  to  the 
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wonhippers  in  the  eonrt  above.  The  itir- 
lace  of  this  eourt  was  laid  with  tesselated 
pavement. 

Fourteen  steps  led  from  the  eonrt  of  the 
Gentiles  up  to  a  space  ten  cubits  broad  which 
surrounded  the  temple,  and  was  separated 
from  that  eourt  by  stone  trellis  work  three 
cubits  high.  In  this  barrier  were  at  inter- 
vals pillars  bearing  inseriptionty  written  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  forbidding,  on  pain  of 
death  (Jew.  W,  vii.  3,  4),  those  who  were 
not  Jews  fh>m  proceeding  any  further  in  the 
sacred  enelosnre  (eompi  Aets  jud.  28).  From 
this  barrier  arose  the  proper  temple  wall 
through  nine  doors,  in  whi^  there  was  ao* 
cess  into  the  interior.  Within,  on  the  east, 
was  the  Court  rf  the  Womtn,  or  the  outer 
court,  containing  135  square  cubits.  Fifteen 
steps  led  through  a  splendid  gate  (that  of 
Nioanor)  into  an  inner  court  snironnding 
the  temple  or  sanctuary.  This  eourt  was 
187  cubits  long  and  185  broad,  enclosed  by 
eolonnades  and  various  apartments,  the  east* 
em  part  of  which  was  divided  into  the  Court 
tf  ths  Primti  and  the  Court  nf  the  Itraelitn. 
In  the  court  of  the  Priests  was  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings ;  also  chambers,  one  of  which 
was  for  a  physician  who  attended  on  the 
priests.  Ascending  twelve  more  stops,  you 
eame  to  the  house  of  God,  divided  into  two 
parts — ^the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  building 
within  which  it  stood.  The  whole  edifice 
was  100  cubits  high  and  100  long.  This 
length  seems  to  have  comprised  a  portico  of 
100  cubits  broad,  and  15  or  20  from  east  to 
west  The  height  was  100  cubits.  The 
Talmudists  say  ^ere  were  chambers  above 
the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies.  The 
roof  appears  to  have  been  flat  and  golden, 
with  a  parapet  three  cubits  high,  and  with 
points  or  spikes  a  cubit  high,  to  prevent  its 
being  soiled  by  birds. 

The  temple  was  twenty  cubits  broad.  On 
each  side  it  had  a  wing,  twenty  cubits  broad 
also.  The  wings  were  of  three  stories,  and 
60  cubits  high,  leaving  the  temple  40  cubits 
higher  than  themselves.  An  entrance  with 
two  gold-covered  folding  doon,55  cubits  high 
and  15  broad,  led  into  the  sanctuary,  where 
were  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches, 
the  shewbrsad,  and  the  altar  of  ineense.  Ano- 
ther door-way,  with  folding  doors  overlaid 
with  gold,  commonly  left  open,  led  into  the 
most  sacred  place,  iriiieh  was  kept  secluded 
by  a  variegated  Babylonian  curtain  or  veil 
(MaU.  xxvii.  51).  The  holy  of  holies,  ac- 
cording to  the  ezi»ress  testimony  of  Jose* 


phus  (Jew.  War,  v.  5,  5),  was  empty.  Tim 
portico  of  the  temple  bad  also  a  gate  70 
cubits  high  and  25  broad.  Over  it  was  a 
colossal  vine  in  gold,  from  which  hung 
down  bunches  of  grapes  as  large  as  the 
human  figure.  On  the  north  aide  of  the 
eourt  of  &e  Priests  ttiere  were  in  the  pave- 
ment six  rows  of  rings,  at  which  to  &8ten 
the  vietima  while  slaughtered  ;  also  ei^t 
low  pillars,  on  which  they  were  flayed ;  and 
between  these  tables  of  maiUe,  on  which 
the  flesh  and  intestines  wers  laid.  West- 
ward from  the  altar  atood  two  more  taUea, 
on  which  were  placed  the  ehoiee  pieces  of 
the  saorificed  animals,  as  well  as  ^e  oteii- 
ails  required  in  the  service. 

This  temple,  in  whose  outer  eonrt  Jesus,  dar- 
ing his  presence  in  Jerusalem,  was  daily  found, 
and  where,  as  he  was  hers  sure  of  an  aodience, 
he  delivered  some  of  his  loftiest  diseouraes, 
stood  in  immediate  connection  with  the  lower 
city,  and,  by  means  of  a  bridge,  with  the 
upper  city  on  Moont  Zion.  It  was  also  kept 
under  military  subjection  by  Fort  Antonia 
at  its  north-west  end,  from  a  tower  of  which 
could  be  seen  all  that  went  on  in  the  outer 
court.  Hence  there  was  kept  in  that  cttsOe 
a  Roman  garrison,  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
putting  down  any  attempt  the  Jews  assem- 
bling within  the  sacred  precincts  might  oon- 
spire  to  mske.  In  the  final  struggle  with 
the  Bomans,  the  temple  was  the  scene  of 
desecration  and  conflict  Armed  hordes  en- 
camped in  its  courts,  and  hung  their  arms 
on  the  walls  of  the  sanetuaiy.  The  temple 
was  the  last  place  of  refuge  of  the  besieged 
Hebrews.  But  it  perished  under  Titus  ( A.D. 
70).  A  Roman  soldier  in  an  assault  hurled 
a  brand  on  the  outbuildings  on  die  north 
side.  The  flames  spread.  Titus  tried  to  ex- 
tinguish them.  In  vain:  the  hour  was  come. 

The  foundations  could  not  be  destroyed, 
and  the  spot  became  an  object  of  lererenee. 
In  order  to  conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  the 
insurrectionary  Jews,  Hadrian  (136  A.  D.), 
when  he  settled  a  colony  in  Jerusalem,  called 
by  him  £lla  Ci^itoliua,  erected  on  the  site  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  in- 
terdicting the  Jews  to  enter  the  city.  See 
CjtSAm,  JxBUSALBM,  Laybb.  Different  plans 
of  both  the  temple  of  Solomon  and  that  of 
Herod  have  been  put  forth  without  leading 
to  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  crities.  The 
following  may  serve  to  afford  a  general  idea 
of  the  latter  sufllciently  accurate  for  praetical 
purposes. 


t.  Coutotlh* 


Acoordiiig  to  Lnia  xii.  0,  the  HcrodUn 
ttmpla  mi  gnMlj  'adomed  with  goodlr 
•lonai  ud  gifto'  (toUto  offeringil.  A  greit 
piut  of  (be  riohei  of  tho  uicient  tsmple  con- 
listed  ofpniCDta  mtile,  iu  tulfilmsnt  at  towi, 
bj  peraans  who  had  beeo  rescued  from  dtu- 
ger  or  misfurtoiie  (1  Stmuel  ti.  i).  The 
boondleu  wetlth  of  the  littei  temple  ii 
menlioaed  bj  Tkcilns.  Among  other  tni- 
■nrea,  Pompey  foaod  ia  it  3000  taJeots  ot 
gold.  Jouphueeliteilh4loTerthegoldeDg*te 
were  golden  clustera  of  grspes  of  hnge  aiie. 
In  thig  splendid  omunent  Bome  buve  found 
K  referenes  to  the  flgore  which  dsecribea 
lane)  aa  >  Tine  {Pa. lux.  S.uq.).  Bat  thia 
kind  of  deeoruion  wu  not  limited  to  the 
JewB.  Orer  the  golden  bed  of  l7»  Feraiui 
king!  wt3  ■  golden  Tine,  whoae  grtpea  ood- 
aialedofprecioae  itoDes.  JoBcphna  mentions 
■Iso  (be  marble  with  whioh  the  templs  was 
eoiertd ;  >ad  when  Herod  the  OnsI  had 
enlarged  and  embellished  the  temple,  he 
appropriated  to  it  the  bootj  obtained  in 
earlier  perioda,  and  also  that  which  he  him' 
aalt  had  taken  from  the  Arabiana. 

In  Joha  viii.  30,  wa  find  in  the  lanple  a 
treaamj,  in  whleh  Jaaiia  tanght  In  the 
coDrt  irf  (he  woman  atood  acTeral,  the  Jswa 
Bij  Ihirtean,  eheata  or  boie*,  in  which 
•rare  placed  free-will  offerings  towards  Iba 
anppart  of  dJiina  worship,  auch  as  wood  for 
the  altar,  aalt,  &o.  Tha  part  wbara  these 
■ere  bon  tha  tume  of  trcMiuj  (Hark  xU, 


il),  opposite  to  which  our  Lord  aeema  to 
hara  cuatomarilj  lakan  bii  seat  in  order  to 
instruct  the  people. 

In  Matt,  iivii.  Dl,  we  read  that  'the  Tail 
at  tha  temple  vaa  rent  in  twiiu.'  At  the 
enlranee  of  the  aaQclaar;,  aa  well  u  before 
the  holj  otholies,  was  >  CDMain.  Which  of 
these  two  cortuna  be  meant,  (he  writei  doea 
not  asj;  Jerome,  and  other  aneienl  inter- 
pretere,  onderelaDd  the  ootei  one,  ainee  tha 
rending  ot  it  was  more  open  to  paopla'a  ejaa, 
and  muat  hare  wrought  greater  tetTor ;  while 
that  of  tha  interior  would  have  been  known 
to  Qone  but  [he  prieata.  Some  haie  asserted 
that  lbs  word  bm  emplojed,  kalapttiuMa, 
properlf  denolea  the  inner  CDrlain,  while  the 
outer  one  was  termed  kalumma.  Theopbj- 
laet  sajs,  the  rending  ot  ihe  curtain  signified 
the  remoTsl  of  Ihe  letter  of  the  law. 

The  temple  waa  held  in  Ihe  greateat  Tcne- 
lation  bj  the  Jews,  who  were  much  embit- 
tered against  Jesus,  bj  miaconceiTlng  hia 
' 'ig  thoba1yplBce(Matti:    ' 


61; 


IU;  I 


.  28).     In  c< 


ration,  the  laraeliiea  offered  their  pntjers 
with  Iheir  tacea  lumed  lowarda  the  tempi* 
(1  Kings  Yiii.  3B,  44,  48.  Pa.  t.  7);  and 
tboae  who  dwelt  out  of  the  capital,  put  ibem- 
aelTea  in  (be  direction  of  the  horizon  where 
Jemaalem  atood  (Daniel  Ti.  10).  Iu  the 
aama  mj,  the  Hoalenta  direol  their  pr»j«n 
towalda  MeceiL. 
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The  identifloAtion  of  the  localities,  as  Ihej 
now  present  themseWes,  with  those  of  the 
temple  of  old,  is  a  task  whieh,  though  dili- 
gendy  proseeated,  has  not  yet  been  satisfae* 
torily  aeeomplished.  By  the  aid  of  the 
article  Jibusaiim,  the  plans  of  the  city,  and 
these  remarks,  a  saffioiently  aooorate  general 


eonoeption  may  be  formed  fay  the 
The  snljoined  views  are  taken  from 
(Die  Topographie  Jemsalem'a,  Bonn,  1840>p 
a  recent,  careful,  and  competent  in'vestigiBtiOir, 
who,  at  the  peril  of  his  lifB,  Tentnzed  into  dae 
mosque  whieh  now  occupies  the  ^ot 
■tood  the  temple  of  Jehovah. 


West. 


i 


East. 


On  the  east  of  this  plan  lie  the  Kidron 
and  Olivet ;  on  the  west,  the  Tyroposum  and 
the  city.  The  building  on  the  north-west  is 
the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  stood  on  a  natu- 
ral elevation  considerably  above  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles,  with  which  it  had  a  direct  com- 
munication. The  dotted  line  marks  a  valley 
which  was  filled  up  so  as  to  unite  the  plat- 
form of  the  tower  of  Antonia  with  that  of  the 
temple.     1,  now  bearing  the  general  name  of 


el-Haram  es-Sherif,  and  of,  9,  Moriah.  Of 
the  other  parts,  3  denotes  oovered  bazaara 
running  through  the  city ;  4,  steep  declivity 
of  Zion ;  9,  the  Xystus  and  palace  of  the  Has- 
monnans;  6,  the  mosque  el-Aksa ;  7,  present 
wall  of  the  city ;  8,  subterranean  vaults.  These 
vaults,  together  with  the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  ground  on  which  stands  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  are  better  seen  in  this  sectional 
view. 


It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  loca- 
lities without  unusual  emotion,  consecrated, 
as  for  thousands  of  years  they  have  been,  to 
the  solemn  worship^f  Almighty  Ood. 

•Not  that  the  power  of  God  is  hers 
More  nunlfeet  or  more  to  feari 
Not  that  the  glory  of  his  fkco 
Ib  circumscribed  by  any  space; 
But  that  as  men  are  wont  to  meet 
In  court  or  diamber,  mart  or  street, 
For  purposes  of  gain  or  pleasure, 
For  nriendlinesa  or  tocial  leisure, 


8o  for  the  greatest  of  all  ends 
To  which  intelligence  extends. 
The  worship  of  the  lord,  whose  wHI 
Created  and  sustains  us  still, 
And  honour  of  the  Prophet's  nsme^ 
By  whom  the  saving  message  earner 
Believers  meet  together  here. 
And  hold  these  prccincto  very  dear.' 

MiLMBS*  Palm  Leaves. 

Anterior  to  the  temple,  there  were  several 
places  where  adoration  was  offered  to  the  Ood 
of  heaven  and  earth  bv  his  faithftil  servants 
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Mid  aneofrapted  worshippers.    The  worship  artificial  explanations,  which,  imported  into 

ot  the  patriarehs,  so  flv  as  recpards  loeality,  the  New  Testament  from  an  outer  world  of 

was  free,  and  dictated  by  occasion  or  impulse,  modem    thought  and  'science  falsely  so 

It  remained  nnoontaminated  by  the  worship  ealled/  haye  been  each  only  a  little  less  im- 

offered  on  high  places  to  Baal.    The  Tieinity  probable  than  anoUier,  and  all  are  so  nncon- 

of  the  very  ancient  eity  of  Hebron  was  dis-  genial  with  the  tone  of  the  Gospels  in  general, 

tingolshed  by  an  altar  erected  there  by  Abra-  and  the  narratiTes  which  record  the  event  in 

ham  in  hononr  of  Jehovah,  which  served  to  particular,  that  they  soon  disappear  from  the 

give  a  permanent  inflnence  to  the  spot  (Oen.  mind,  and  have  no  foundation  save  in  the 

xiii.  18 ;  xzxv.  27,  3  Sam.  iL  1 ;  v.  5).  On  ever-shifting  forms  of  the  opinions  of  the 

Mount  Moriahfihe  same  patriarch  preparedto  times.    In  truth,  the  temptation  of  Jesus  is 

offer  in  sacrifice  his  son  Isaae  (Gen.  xxii.  2 ;  only  one  part  of  a  systematic  view  pervading 

comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18,  ssf.  2  Ghron.  iii  1).  the  New  Testament,  by  which  *  the  devil  and 

Bft^f  (*  God's  honse')  is  another  place  conse-  his  angels'  are  exhibited  as  withstanding 

crated  to  worship  by  die  patriarch,  who  there  the  Saviour  and  his  coa4)utors  (Matt  xiii 

bailtanaltar(Gen.xii.8;xiiL8,4),whiohre-  28,89.    Luke  viii.  12.    John  ix.  44.    See 

mained  sacred  under  the  Judges  and  Samuel.  Divxl.)   Naturally  is  the  great  adversary  of 

&iiehem,  too,  was  distinguished  by  an  altar,  in  the  gos^  set  forth  as  at  the  first  seeking  to 

commemoration  of  an  appearance  made  there  turn  Jesus  aside  from  his  intended  course, 

by  Jehovah  to  Abraham  (xii.  6,  7).    There,  and  as  naturally  are  temptations  presented 

also,  Jacob  bought  a  piece  of  land,  and  at  the  beginning  of  that  course,  for  its  pro- 

erected  an  altar  bearing  the  inscription, '  to  gress  is  marked  by  triumphs  and  its  end  is 

God,  the  God  of  Israel'  (xxxiii.  20),  and  the  defeat  of  the  evil  one.    The  devil  is,  in 

under  a  terebinth  growing  near  the  same  the  same  manner,  exhibited  as  seeking  to 

spot,  he  buried  the  strange  gods  which  were  seduce  Peter,  as  having  overcome  Judas  (John 

in  the  hands  of  his  household  (xxxv.  4).  xiii  2,  27),  as  appearing  again  to  Jesus  near 

Be$rthsba,  already  memorable  in  patriarchal  his  death  (John  xiv.  80),  and  as  having  put 

history  (xxi  22,  $»q. ;  xxvi  26,  Mf.),  was  made  his  erime  into  the  heart  of  Ananias  (Acts  v. 

a  place  of  sacrifice  by  Jacob  when  on  his  8 ;  eomp.  2  Cor.  ii  9 — 11.   1  Thess.  iii.  5. 

way  down  into  Egypt  (xlvi.  I) ;  and,  at  a  Ephes.  vi.  10—19.  1  Pet  v.  8,  9). 

later  period,  was  contaminated  by  the  idola-  Unless  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  l^m 

try  of  high  places  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8 ;  eomp.  the  first  been  entirely  free  from  the  notions 

Amos  V.  6;  viii  14).    In  the  wilderness,  of  his  age,  ideas  similar  in  substance  to  those 

Israel  made  his  offerings  on  an  altar  of  earth,  presented  to  him  in  the  desert,  must  have 

having  been  promised  the  Divine  blessing  passed  through  his  mind  ere  he  bould  have 

*.in  tSi  places  where  I  record  my  name'  attained  to  a  clear  conoeption  of  his  spiritual 

(Exod.  xs.24,se90'  The  materials  of  which  vuBnon,  and  the  entire  devotedness'to  God 

this  alur  was  made  and  prohibition  of  steps  which  its  Ihlfilment  required.      The  first 

(26),  indicate  by  Aeir  simplicity  a  very  early  temptation  lay  in  the  suggestion  that  Christ 

age.    While  considerable  freedom  was  thus  should  employ  his  miraculous  powers  for 

allowed,  *the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation'  the  supply  of  his  own  wants;  the  second, 

became  the  special  house  of  worship  (xxxiii  that,  departing  from  the  line  of  ordinary 

7f  <«9.) ;  '  there  will  I  meet  with  diee,  and  providence,  he  should  east  himself  from  an 

I  wiU  commune  with  thee  from  above  the  elevation,  and,  appearing  safe  in  the  midst 

mercy-seat,  fifom  between  the  two  chembims'  of  the  Jews,  seem  literally  to  come  in  the 

(xxv.  22;  comp.  xxv.  $$q,).  clouds  of  heaven  and  be  under  the  special 

TEMPT  (L.  tento, '  I  try'),  to  make  trial  protection  of  the  Ahnighty ;  the  third  bade 

of  (Jndg.  vi.  89),  in  order  to  ascertain  some-  him  worship  and  serve  the  principle  of  evil, 

thing,  as  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  proved  and  so,  fallhig  in  with  the  common  sympa- 

Solomon  with  hard  questions  (1  Kings  X.1),  thies  and  desires  of  his  countrymen,  put 

or  in  order  to  misleaii  and  ensnare,  as  when  himself  at  their  head,  and  achieve  the  con- 

the  Pharisees  tempted  our  Lord  (Matt  xvi«  quest  of  the  worid.    These  states  of  mind 

J).    After  a  similar  manner,  <  to  tempt  God'  were  momentarily  ChristTs.     The  form  in 

signifies  to  put  his  providence  to  a  trial,  which  they  took  an  outward  shape  and  an 

which  is  blameworthy  and  impious  as  pro-  historical  character,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 

eeediog  firom  distrust  or  rashness  (Deut  vi  plastic  convictions  respecting  diabolical  agen- 

16.  Exod.  xvii  2 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  9).  ey  prevalent  in  his  day.    The  form  vanishes. 

The  temptation  of  Christ,  the  account  of  Ae  truth  remains.    The  temptation  opened 

which  (Matt  iv.  1,  leg.  Luke  iv.  1,  teq.)  the  the  cause  of  Jesus,  the  transfiguration  glori- 

writers  clearly  intended  to  be  an  historical  fied,  and  the  ascension  made  it  permanently 

narrative,  that  is,  the  representation  of  an  triumphant    So  our  life  begins  amidst  the 

actual  occurrenee,  as  much  as  any  other  temptations  of  childhood,  rises  in  maturity 

portion  of  their  Gospels,  has,  under  the  in-  to  flie  power  and  dignity  of  the  man,  and 

fluence  of  false  theories  of  interpretation,  has  its  consummation  in  the  glory  of  the 

derived  from  rationalistic  principles  and  ten-  immortal  saint 

dencies,  been  made  the  subject  of  various  The  mount  on  which  tradition  has  fixed 
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one  soene  in  the  temptation  of  oar  Lord,  ia  vet,  on  the  soath-eMt  daeUvity  of  whieli,  in 
supposed  to  be  that  which  has  for  ages  borne  a  deep  narrow  Talley,  is  Bethany.  We  wen 
the  name  of  Quarantania  (F.fiiarant«,*forty'}y  about  an  hour  in  reaehing  this  stage  of  oar 
from  the  forty  days  spent  in  the  desert,  and  Jonmey,  though  our  observation  of  the  dis- 
whiob  lies  in  the  wild,  rocky  wilderness  be«  tanee  accords  well  with  the  statement  of  the 
tween  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  on  the  eastern  Eyangelist,  which  mahee  it  fifteen  finloBga, 
deoliTity  of  the  hills  of  Judah  (Matt  iv.  9,  about  two  miles  from  Jernaalem.  The  road 
8).  The  hill,  according  to  Hasselquist,  is  beyond  Bethany  continues  to  descend,  though 
very  high  and  pointed,  and  the  ascent  to  its  a  number  of  ridges  extend  aezoas  it  from  dha 
top  exceedingly  dangerous.  On  its  highest  north,  terminating  at  a  Tslley  on  our  right, 
point  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Qreek  into  which  our  load  pretty  soon  declined. 
monastery,  the  erection  of  which  some  have  We  followed  this  Tslley  for  three  honra  or 
ascribed  to  the  empress  Helena.  In  ita  more,  in  a  direction  nearly  eonA-east  Tka 
sides  sre  many  caves  and  caverns,  in  whioh  whole  region  is  formed  of  limestone  toek, 
dwelt  human  beings;  at  its  foot  flows  a  eommonly  broken  and  predpittHu,  and  ahooi- 
spring,  said  to  be  the  waters  which  Elisha  ing  oat  spurs  into  and  athwart  the  straight* 
sweetened  (2  Kings  ii.  18 — 22).  Maundrell  ened  way,  so  as  to  make  our  progreas  alow 
found  in  its  hollows  Arabs,  who  demanded  a  and  laborious.  We  were  perpetully  eiam- 
large  sum  for  permission  to  make  the  ascent  bering  over  rooks,  and  g<ring  down  broken, 
Vitriacus,  in  A.  D.  1075,  represented  the  preoipitous  declivities,  which,  diou^  really 
caverns  as  occupied  by  hermiu,  who,  drawn  produetive  of  no  other  evil  than  delay  and 
thither  by  the  example  of  Christ,  lived  there  fritigue,  often  threatened  more  sarioua  dsa- 
a  lifis  of  self-mortlfieation,  the  exercises  of  gers.  A  little  grass  and  a  Ibw  atonted  trees 
which  they  seem  to  have  made  compatible  appeared  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill-aidea 
with  warlike,  perhapspredatory,  engagements,  upon  the  first  part  of  the  route,  Just  emougii 
*  The  desolate  region  which  I  have  described,'  to  relieve  this  dreaiy  region  of  tito  aspeet  of 
says  Olin  (ii.  199),  'and  which  stretches  abaolnte  sterility,  which  ehsracterisea  the 
still  farther  to  the  north,  overlooking  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  There  ia  a  fountain  and 
vale  of  the  Jordan,  is  believed,  and  1  presume  a  khan  (inn)  about  half-way  between  Jem- 
with  good  reason,  to  be  Uie  wildemeaa  where,  aalem  anid  Jericho*  The  valley  beyond  the 
after  hie  baptism  in  that  river,  '  Jesus  was  fountain  is  sparingly  supplied  with  vardnre. 
Ud  up  of  ^e  spirit  to  be  tempted  of  the  A  speciea  of  graas,  resembling  stunted  badej, 
devil,'  and  where  he  *  fasted  forty  daya  and  abounda,  and  here  and  there  is  a  small  &evn 
forty  nights.*  The  particular  summit  which  tree.  At  the  end  of  pediaps  an  hour  and  « 
the  prevailing  tradition  teachea  us  to  regard  half,  we  left  the  vaUey  to  the  right,  and  an- 
as the  soene  of  the  temptation,  is  about  three  tered  upon  a  region  far  mon  rugged  and 
miles  north  of  the  point  where  we  reached  moontainoofb— -Fjom  the  higher  parts  of  the 
the  lower  ground.  It  became  a  very  couspi-  mountain  we  had  a  commanding  view  of  the 
eaoof  object  as  we  advanced  acroas  the  plain  Dead  Sea,  of  the  extenaive  plain  of  Jericho, 
towards  Jericho,  being,  as  I  conjectured,  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  verdant 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  str^  of  wood  or  copse  that  borders  the 
height,  certainly  one  of  the  highest,  and  I  stream  and  eonforma  to  all  ita  sinuosities, 
think  the  highest,  summit  of  the  whole  im-  and  of  the  vast  field  of  mountains  beyond 
mense  pile,  and  distinguished  for  its  sere  and  the  river  and  the  sea,  the  land  of  Ammon  and 
desolate  aspect,  even  in  this  gloomy  region  Moab.  Soon  after,  we  oommeneed  deseend- 
of  savage  and  dreaiy  sights.'  The  country  ing  rapidly  towards  the  plain,  which  cannot 
to  which  Olin  refers,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  be  less  than  1500  or  2000  fleet  below  die 
very  peculiar  district  lying  between  Jemsa-  summit  of  the  mountain'  (Olin,  ii.  195,  ssf. 
lem  and  Jericho,  which,  in  a  distance  of  See  ii.  78). 

about  seventeen  miles,  sinks  to  the  extraor-  TENTMAKEBS  were  Paul  and  Aquila 
dinary  extent  of  3160  Parisian  feet,  that  ia  (Acta  xviu.  3).  With  the  Jewa  it  was  cna- 
( since  a  Parisian  foot  equals  in  English  one  tomary  fbr  every  one,  teaeheie  and  scholsrs 
foot,  nine  lines,  or  is  one-sixteenth  longer  not  excepted,  to  learn  some  handicraft  or 
than  our  foot)  3295  feet  of  our  measure,  trade,  which  they  might  carry  on  either  alone 
This  descent  is  as  irregular  as  the  road  is  or  oox^jointly  with  other  pursuits,  or  on  which 
wild  and  dangerous.  *  The  Jericho  road  they  might  fall  back  in  ease  of  need.  It  was 
from  Jerusalem  follows  for  a  while  the  course  accordingly  a  current  proverb—-*  He  who  does 
of  the  Cedron,  which,  however,  is  many  not  give  his  son  a  trade,  teachea  him  to  steal.' 
yards  below  on  the  right;  till  it  begins  to  Among  the  trades  was  that  of  tentmaking — 
diverge  beyond  the  tomb  of  Absalom,  and  a  considerate  and  gainlhl  occupation,  since 
ascends  the  Mount  of  Olives  diagonally  in  a  in  Ac  hot  countries  of  the  East  not  only  sol- 
direction  a  little  east  of  south.  The  moun-  diers  but  travellers  were,  in  the  scarcity  of 
tain  is  here  considerably  depressed,  affording  inns,  compelled  to  oarry  with  them  these 
a  tolerably  easy,  though  steep,  passage.  After  means  of  shelter.  Tents  were  eomaaanly 
descending  from  the  main  ridge,  another  made  of  hidea  or  leather.  It  greatly  raiaaa 
lower  one  xi  eneonntered,  still  a  part  of  Oil-  our  idea  of  theapoaaa  Paul  to  find  thatf  with 
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a  view  to  gain  the  means  of  sabaistence,  be 
laboured  at  bis  trade  even  daring  bis  mis- 
sionary tours  (xviii.  8). 

TRBAPHIM,  from  a  root  whose  eonso* 
nants  are  the  same  as  the  radical  consonants 
in  the  Greek  tr^pfcein,  'to  nourish/  and 
which  has  a  similar  import,  seems  to  denote 
some  species  of  idol  or  image  conceived  of 
as  representing  the  conserratiTe  and  snp- 
porting  power  of  the  world.  In  Judg.  xvii. 
5;  zTiii.  14, 17,  J8;  and  Hosea  iiL  4,  our 
translators  bsTe  preserred  the  original  term; 
but  they  baTe  also  rendered  that  term  into 
English  by  'Images'  (Gen.xzxi.  19,  84»  ^. 
lSam.xix.13,16.  d  Kings  xxiii  24.  Szek. 
xzi.  21),  by  'idolatiy'  (1  Samuel  zr.  28), 
and 'idols'  (Zech.  x.  2). 

Teraphim  are  first  mentioned  in  Genesis 
xxxi.  19,  where  we  find  that  Bacbel,  baTing 
left  her  Mesopotamian  home,  had  'stolen 
the  images  that  were  her  father's;*  which 
images  or  teraphim  Laban,  her  father,  after- 
wards designates  'my  gods.'     These  gods 
Baohel  had  'put  in  the  camel's  funuturs, 
and  sat  upon  them '  (34 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xix. 
18)  ;  and  when  Laban  songfat,  he  could  not 
find  them.    Hence  it  is  probable  tbey  were 
small  and  much-valued  images,  like  the  So- 
man household  gods,  worshipped  in  connec- 
tion with  the  idolatry  of  Mesopotamia  (comp. 
Ezek.  xxi.  21),  out  of  the  errors  and  evils  of 
which  Abraham  had  been  called  of  God,  but 
which  are  thus  found  as  a  source  of  corrup- 
tion in  contact  with  the  progenitors  of  Is- 
rael.  That  the  '  abomination'  remained  may 
be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  in  Judg.  xvii.  5, 
Micah  is  found  in  possession  of  teraphim 
along  with  '  a  house  of  gods.'     The  men- 
tion of  an  '  ephod'  as  a  part  of  his  idolatrous 
establishment,  and  especially  his  consecra- 
tion of  a  levite  to  be  his  priest,  seems  to  show 
that  he  held  his  idolatry  in  union  with  Mo- 
saic observances.    Yet  the  emphatic  record 
made  of  the  fact  evinces  its  singularity,  and 
serves  to  prove  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  not  liable  to  similar  imputations.    The 
account  makes  it  clear  that  the  teraphim 
were  different  from   the  ordinary  'graven 
images'  (17, 18).    But  if  reverence  for  tera- 
phim lingered  in  Israel,  it  was  also  eon- 
demned.    Nay,  the  abomination  gave  rise  to 
a  kind  of  proverb,  expressive  of  what  was 
most  impious  (1  Samuel  xv.  28).    Yet  are 
ihey  found,  perhaps  without  his  knowledge, 
in  David^s  house;  for  his  wife  Michal  dresses 
one  of  them  up  in  order  to  make  her  hus- 
band's pursuers  believe  him  to  be  lying  siek 
on  the  divan — an  evidence  that  the  teraphim 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  human  form, 
and  need  not  have  been  small  in  sizs  (xix. 
18, 16).    The  worship  of  them  must,  how- 
ever, have  continued  prevalent  in  the  nation, 
for  it  is  expressly  recorded  that  the  religions 
king  Josi^  among  his  reforms,  put  away 
the  teraphim  and  other  abominations  (2 
KUigs  xxiu.  24) ;  and  in  Hosea  iii.  4  it  is 


declared  that,  with  a  view  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  for  the  pure  worship 
of  the  Creator,  they,  imder  his  providence, 
should  be  deprived  of  this  false  support, 
wilh  others  of  a  similar  kind  (5 ;  oomp.  Zech. 
X.2). 

On  the  whole,  we  seem  wairanted  in  con- 
cluding that  this  idolatry,  furtively  introduced 
among  the  Hebrews,  was  to  a  late  period 
secretly  preserved  in  the  recesses  of  private 
life ;  being  a  corrupt  relic  of  the  idolatrous 
contaminations  out  of  which  Israel  had 
sprung,  and  a  known  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  land  (see  u.  48). 

TESTAMENT,  from  the  Vulgate  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  diaththif  which  is  also,  and 
more  oonectly,  translated  '  covenant'  (Bom. 
X.27.  Gal.iv.24.  H6b.viii.6).  The  some- 
what difficult  passage  in  ix.  16, 17,  has  been 
thus  given  in  English :  *  Where  a  covenant 
is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death 
of  the  mediating  saerifice.  For  a  covenant 
is  offeree  over  dead  sacrifices;  whereas  it  is 
of  no  force  at  all  while  the  mediating  sacri- 
fice liveth.'  In  the  previous  verse  we  read 
of  '  the  first  oovenant'  and  'the  new  cove- 
nant'   Comp.  xii.  24 ;  xiiL  20. 

TESTIMONY  (L.  tatis,  <  a  witness*)  stands 
for  the  Hebrew  g^dah,  rendered  in  Gen.  xxL 
80,  *  witness,'  and  Dent  vi.  17, '  testimony  f 
also  of  the  Greek  marturia  (see  Mabttb  ; 
also  Mark  xiv.  55, '  witness*)  and  marturion, 
'  testimony'  in  Matt.  viii.  4;  comp.  1  Tim. 
ii.  6.    With  that  regard  to  evidence  which 
both  bespeaks  and  becomes  an  historical 
religion,  both  Judaism  (Genesis  xxxL  02. 
Deut  iv.  45.  Josh.  xxiv.  27.   Exod.  xxv.  16 ; 
XXX.  26)  and  Christianity  (Luke  xxiv.  48. 
John  V.  89 ;  xv.  26.  Acts  i.  8,  21,  seq. ;  iL 
82;  iii.  15)  took  good  care  to  ftimish  solid 
evidence «f  their  respective  claims  (see  Mbs- 
siAH,  Muaclb).    In  the  Mosaic  polity  due 
regard  was  paid  to  testimcmy,  and  proper 
means  were  taken  to  make  it  trustworthy. 
In  the  early  periods  to  which  it  refers,  legal 
evidence  consisted  of  verbal  testimony,  or 
the  testimony  of  futs  in  msny  oases  where 
doenmentaiy  evidence  is  now  customary.    In 
accusations  of  murder,  eonviotion  ensued 
only  on  the  evidence  of  two  (Numb.  xxxv. 
80;  comp.  Matt  xviiL  16.   Msrk  vi.  7)  or 
three  (Dent  xvii. 6)  witnesses;  one  was  not 
sufficient  (Numbers  xxxv.  80.   Heb.  x.  28). 
In  criminal  cases  generally  two  witnesses 
were  indispensable  (Deuter.  xix.  15.    John 
viiL  17.   1  Tim.  v.  19.  Joseph.  Life,  «  49). 
The  witnesses  were  to  be,  not  women  or 
slaves,  but  firee  male  Israelites  (Antiq.  iv.  B, 
15).      The  witness  wss  solemnly  adjured 
truly  to  report  what  he  knew  (Levit  v.  1 ) ; 
and  thereupon  he  gravely  gave  his  evidence, 
raising  his  hand  in  sign  of  asseveration,  or 
to  invoke  the  Divine  observation  (Gen.  xiv. 
22.  Exod.xxiiLl).  The  witnesses  by  whose 
testimony  a  eriminal  was  eondemned  to  death, 
were  to  take  the  lead  in  executing  the  sen- 
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teiifle  (Dent  zrii.  7 ;  eomp.  Aelt  tu.  60,  stf.)*  M  wvU  u  bnrni-oiSRliig*  tfarae  timM  a  year 

He  who  gave  falsa  wiCnsta  wts  to  undeifo  (1  Kings  ix.  25).    The  offerer  having  laid 

tbe  puaishmeot  vhieh  would  have  been  in-  his  haml  on  the  Tietim,  slew  it,  vhen  the 

flieted  on  the  aoeosed  (Deut  xiz.  16,  ssf.).  priests  UxA  of  the  blood  and  aprinUed  it 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  pivTent  around  die  altar;  slier  which  the  latter  bunt 

false  testimony  (Exodos  xziiL  1),  in  bad  the  fat  parts  on  the  sltar  (Ler.  OL  8,  wtq.;  it. 


times  it  seems  to  hate  preraBed  (Pro?.  tL     9,  stf.;  ri.  13.  AmosT.  22.  2  Kings  zti.  13). 
19 ;  ziL  17 ;  xiv.  5,  M$q, ;  six.  6 ;  zziT.  28.     Tbe  flesh  that  remained  belonged   to  the 


Ps.  xxfiL  12).    E?idenee  in  regard  to  eom«  priests  in  the  ease  of  that  offered  at  P« 

mereisl  tranaaotions  was,  at  least  in  later  east  and  all  other  pnblie   thank-oflferings 

periods,  given  by  doenments,  which  wers  (Lev.  xxiiL  20).    In  those  of  a  private  na- 

signed  and  sealed  in  the  preeenee  of  wit-  tore  the  priests  retained  to  themaelTcs  the 

nesses  ( Jerem.  zzxiL  10,  fsf . ;  25).    An  im-  breast  and  the  shonlder,  which  had  been 

portent  pasaage  on  the  sabjeet  is  fonnd  in  snbjeet  to  the  operation  of   hearing  and 

Bath  iT.  7-^10,  where  a  transaction  is  ear-  waring  (rii.  80,  81 ;  xodv.  9,   21.    Nma- 


ried  to  completion  in  pnblio,  the  bystanders  bers  yi.  20).     The  remainder  was  applied 

being  witneeses,  and  giring  a  shoe  to  a  by  the  offerer  to  the  preparation  of  a  ban- 

neighbonr  as   a  token.    In  the   Chaldaio  qoet  (Lev.  ziz.  6,  §§q. ;  xzii.  80.   Dent  zii. 

explanation    for  ahoe  we  find   righ^hand  17,  isf. ;  xxriL  7;  comp.  Jerem.  zzxiiL  11), 

glove.    In  more  modem  timea,  a  handker-  bnt  all  was  rehired  to  be  eaten  within  two 

ehief  or  pieee  of  linen  was  the  token  in  use  days  (Lev.  viL  16 ;  xix.  6).    What  was  left 

among  the  Jews.   Oiring  a  glove  was  a  mode  nneonanmed  was  to  be  bomt ;  the  object  of 

of  investitaie  in  the  middle  ages  when  land  the  legislator  apparently  being,  to  encoorage 

or  honourable  oAce  was  assigned  to  a  per-  liberality  to  the  less  wealthy  and  the  neoes- 

son.    Castell  statea  that  the  king  of  Abys-  sitons. 

ainia  was  aoenatomed  to  throw  his  shoe  on  The  thank-offering  seems  to  have  been 

any  thing  as  a  token  of  his  dominion.  Comp.  distingntshed  i^m  the  peace-ofiering  in  that 

Ps.  Ix.  8.  the  former  comprised,  with  leavened  bread, 

TETRAROH,  a  Orsek  word  in  English  nnleavened  cakes  (Lev.  vii.  12;  comp.  Amos 

letters,  signiiying,  properly,  *a  governor  of  iv.  5).    By  the  rabbins  the  diank-offering 

a  fourth  part,'  which,  dropping  the  exact  at  Pentecost  was  placed    among  the   ho- 

etjrmological  import,  aignified  a  governor  or  liest  oblations ;  the  rest  were  accounted  of 

prince  of  a  teiritory  or  province  (Matt  xiv.  less  consequence.      The    fleah,   boiled    or 

1.   Luke  iii.  1, 10 ;  ix.  7.  Acts  xiii  1).  roasted,  was,  they  held,  to  be  eaten  in  the 

THANK-0FF£BtN03  ^Araos  v.  22),  ao-  holy  city;   and  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 

cording  to  the  usual  forms  of  the  original,  portiona  tiiat  wers  set  apart  for  the  priesta, 

*  offerings  of  peace,'  or '  peace  gifta '  (Levit  the  wivea,  children,  and  alavea  of  the  priesta 

viL  14 ;  ix.  22),  which  are  often  mentioned  had  a  ahare. 

together  with  bumt-oObrings  (Exod.  xx.  24;  THEATRE,  a  Greek  word  in  English  let- 

xxiv.  5.  Lev.  iiL  5.  Josh,  viii  81.   1  Kings  tors,  denoting  a  place  for  seehigor  beholding 

iiL  15),  consisted  of  spotless  cattl*  of  both  {thmomi,  *  I  behold')  performancea — ^that  ia, 

aexes  (Lev.  iii.  1 ;  ix.  4, 18 ;  xxii.  21 ;  xxiiL  something  done  and  said  for  amusement  and 

19.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iii.  9,  2 ;  comp.  Exodus  Instmction— is  the  place  into  which,  after 

xxiv.  5.   1  Kinga  viiL  68),  and  were,  with  the  manner  of  Greeks  and  other  nationa 

neat  and  drink-offerings,  presented  in  the  idio  were  accustomed  to  employ  their  thea- 

name  of  either  individnsls  or  the  conunon-  tree  for  holding  public  assemblies  on  af- 

wealth.    The  latter  mosdy  took  place  on  fairs  of  general  ooncemment,  the  Ephesiana 

oeeasions  of  great  solemnity  (Exodus  xxiv.  crowded  when  moved  by  Paul's  attack  on. 

5.  2  Sam.  vi.  17,  sif.  1  Kings  riu.  68.  Esek.  their  favourite  idolatiy  (Acts  six.  29,  81). 

xliii  27),  on  the  choice  of  a  king  (1  Sam.  The  striking  pasaage  in  1  Cor.  vii.  81  be- 

xi.  15),  at  the  prosperous  termination  of  an  eomea  more  atriking  when,  under  the  guid- 

important  enterprise  (Dent  xxvii  7.   Joah.  anee  of  Orotina,  we  view  the  imageiy  aa 

viiL  81),  or  in  order  to  procure  success  (I  taken  from  the  theatre,  where  the  scenery 

Samuel  xiii.  9),  sometimes  after  a  publio  (lefteiM,  rendered  *fuhion')   is  constantly 

calamity  (Judges  xx.  26 ;  xxi.  41.   2  Sam.  and  of  a  andden  changed,  exhibiting  in  sue- 

xxiv.  25),  being  expressly  appointed  at  Pen-  ceaaion  die  most  varied  appearances,  totally 

tecost  (Leviticus  xxix.  18).    Private  thank-  deatitote  of  realitf     And  as  the  performera 

offerings  ensued  from  free  inclination,  ftt>m  do  not  act  their  own  proper  concerns,  bnt 

a  sense  of  obligation  contracted  by  vows  personate  and  repreaent  characters  and  con- 

(vii.  16 ;  xxlL  21.   Numb.  xv.  8),  as  a  part  ditions,  so,  with  great  force,  does  Paul  exhort 

of  the  Nasarite's  duty  (vL  14),  or  as  sn  ex-  those  who  have  wives  to  be  as  though  they 

pression  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received  had  none;  and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they 

(Lev.  vii.  12;  xzii.  29).    The  festivals  were  wept  not;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though 

made  more  joyous  (1  Sam.  xL  15)  and  im-  they  ngoiced  not;   and  they  that  buy,  aa 

presaive  by  thank-offerings  (Numbers  x.  10.  thouf^  they  possessed  not;  and  they  that 

2  Chron.  xxx.  22).  Solomon  institnted  thank  use  this  world,  as  not  eiyoying  it    Among 
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ike  Bomans  the  UieatieB,  and  especially  the 
amphitheatres,  were  employed  for  pablio 
speotaeles  {tpecto,  *  I  behold'),  in  which 
haman  beings  were  matched  in  deadly  con- 
flict with  wild  animals  Uiat  were  brought  to- 
gether for  this  purpose  from  Tarions  parts  of 
the  empire.  Persons  destined  to  capital  and 
ignominious  punishments  were  compelled 
thius  to  be  subjected  to  the  gaze  of  a  brutal 
multitude,  and,  under  their  shouts  and  yells, 
to  lose  their  Utcs.  Josephus  (Jew.  W.  tL 
9,  2)  narrates  that  Titus  sent  many  of  the 
prisoners  taken  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
into  different  proTinoes,  to  serre  for  food  to 
raging  beasts  and  tbe  depraved  appetites  of 
the  masters  of  the  worid«  In  allusion  to 
this  barbarous  custom  Paul  refers  when 
(1  Cor.  iT.  9)  he  says,  *I  think  that  God 
hath  brought  forth  us,  the  apostles,  on  the 
stage  last,  as  devoted  to  death ;  for  we  are 
made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  both  to 
angels  and  to  men.*  We  subjoin  Whitby's 
remarks :  '  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  allude 
to  the  Roman  spectacles — that  of  the  Bciti- 
arii  and  the  GUuLiaton ;  where  in  the  morn- 
ing men  were  brought  upon  the  theatre  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts,  and  to  them  was  al- 
lowed armour  to  defend  themselves  and 
smite  the  beasts  that  did  assail  them ;  but 
in  the  meridian  spectacle  were  brought  forth 
gladiaton,  naked  and  without  any  thing  to 
defend  them  from  the  sword  of  the  assail- 
ants ;  and  he  that  then  escaped  was  only  re- 
served for  slaughter  to  another  day,  so  that 
these  men  might  well  be  called  mmi  appainUd 
far  death;  and  this  being  the  iatt  appearance 
on  the  theatre  for  that  day,  they  are  said  here 
to  be  set  forth  lAe  Uut: 

The  wretched  sufferer,  made  a  gaxi$»g9toek 
to  assembled  thousands,  had  very  little  ohanoe 
of  escape,  for  the  beasts  were  incited  to  fall 
on  the  victims  by  shouts  and  light  darts. 
These  disgraceful  scenes  were  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (z.  82,  83) 
when  he  said,  *  Ye  endured  a  great  fight  cil 
afflictions,  being  exposed,  as  in  an  amphi- 
theatre, to  insults  and  tortures.' 

Paul  figuratively  speaks  of  having  fought 
with  beasts  at  Ephesus  (I  Cor.  xv.  82),  al- 
luding here  also  to  the  horrid  games  of  the 
amphitheatre.  These  sanguinary  and  bru- 
tal amusements  were  nowhere  celebrated  in 
greater  pomp  than  at  Rome,  in  the  Coli- 
Sfium  (of  which  there  remains  a  splendid 
ruin)  built  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  who  em- 
ployed on  its  construction  30,000  Jewish  cap- 
tives, and  which  was  capable  of  holding 
800,000  persons. 

THEBEZ,  a  town  in  Ephraim,  thirteen 
Roman  miles  trom  Sichem,  probably  the 
modem  village  Tubas,  five  hours  and  a  half 
north-oast  of  Sichem  (Judg.  iz.  50.  2  Sam. 
zL  21). 

THEOPHILUS  (a.  God-<0vtiig),the  name 
of  a  person  whom  Luke  addresses  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Gospel  and  in  its  continua- 


tion, the  book  of  Acts.    In  the  i 
the  writer  prefixes  an  epithet,  krai 
may  refer  to  character  ('  most  exo 
to  position  (*  most  noble;'  comp.  i 
26 ;  xxiv.  8 ;  zxvL  25).    A  desire  v        ^■^ 
more  than  Providence  has  told,  has  led  to  a 
variety  of  combinations  and  conjectures  on 
the  point  which  it  is  useless  to  detail.    It 
seems,  however,  probable  that  Theophilus 
was  a  real  person,  and  not  a  general  charac- 
ter under  which  Christian  believers  or  pious 
men  were  addressed. 

THESSALONICA  (G.),  a  chief  city  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Macedonia,  the  abode 
of  a  Roman  president,  distinguished,  above 
other  towns  of  the  same  country,  for  its 
large  population,  opulence,  and  prosperity, 
which  it  owed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  its  for- 
tunate position  on  £e  Thermaio  Gulf,  and 
to  the  extensive  commerce  which,  in  conse- 
quenoe,  its  inhabitants  caiiied  on.  It  is 
spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  a  free  and 
metropolitan  city.  It  now  bears  the  name 
of  Saloniki,  has  a  population  of  70,000  souls, 
and  is  still  a  great  commercial  mart. 

The  ancient  city,  if  it  enjoyed  Uie  advan- 
tages of  a  large  commercial  sea-port,  suffered 
also  the  ordinsry  evils  of  such  places,  in  the 
corruption  of  its  morals  and  die  prevalence 
of  luxurious  modes  of  life. .  As  in  most 
other  eminent  places,  so  here,  numbers  of 
the  Jewish  nation  had  fixed  their  places  of 
abode,  attracted  the  more  by  the  smiling 
prospect  of  gain  which  the  active  trade  of 
the  place  presented.  Here,  slso,  as  was 
usual  with  them,  they  had  erected  asynagogue 
(AcU  xvU.  1). 

Places  such  ss  Thessalonica  offered  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  planting  the  gospel;  for  in 
them  prejudice  was  less  strong,  thought  was 
more  firee,  inquiry  more  active,  the  commeroe 
of  human  beings  less  restricted.  Accordingly, 
Thessalonica  was  the  first  European  town  in 
which  Paul  proclaimed  the  gospel,  having 
come  thither  in  company  with  Silas  and 
Timothy,  during  his  second  missionary  tour 
(Acts  xviL  4;  comp.  xvi.  3,  and  xvii.  14). 
The  wounds  which  he  had  received  at  Phi- 
lippi,  during  shameful  ill-treatment,  which 
caused  him  to  flee  to  Thessalonica,  were  not 
healed,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  suffer- 
ings was  still  fresh  in  his  mind  when  he 
opened  his  ministry  to  the  Thessalonians,  in 
which,  whatever  his  difficulties,  the  apostle 
was  supported  snd  encouraged  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  per- 
severing in  the  advocacy  of  which,  he,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  weeks,  gathered  around 
him  a  numerous  body  of  believers,  of  whom 
some  were  Jews,  some  were  women  of  station, 
the  greater  part — *  a  great  multitude' — ^weie 
Greeks  slready  converted  to  Judaism  (Acts 
xvii.  1—5.  1  Thess.  ii.  2.) 

Among  his  countrymen  Paul  found  his 
bitterest  opponents.  Those  of  them  who  re-> 
fused  the  messsge  which  he  brou|^t  resorted 
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10  Tioltsea,  thni  giTiag  veaaon  to  think  thtt  Thentloniea,  wbom  he  had  been  denroos  of 
they  felt  themielvee  worsted  in  argument  visiting  again  without  delay  (lThe8a.it  18), 
Aocoidingly,  being  '  moved  with  envy/  they  Pan!,  while  in  Athens,  directed  Timothy  to 
allied  with  themaelves  '  certain  lewd  fellowi  travel  to  the  former  place,  in  order  to  instraet 
of  the  baser  sort,  and  gathering  a  company,  &e  ehnreh,  and  give  it  support  under  the 
set  all  the  ntf  in  an  nproar,  and  assault-  persecutions  to  which  it  was  subject  at  the 
ed  the  house  of  Jason,'  where  the  apostle  hsnds  of  unbeliererB  (iiL  1—4!^).  Timothy, 
abode,  intending  to  bring  him  out  and  hand  having  fulfilled  his  commission,  returned, 
him  over  to  the  tarj  of  the  mob.  Failing,  and  found  Paul  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviiL  5),  to 
however,  to  find  Pai^,  they  drew  Jason  him-  whom  he  communicated  information  touch- 
self  end  several  disciples  before  the  rulers  of  ing  the  condition  of  the  church  at  Thessa- 
the  city,  crying,  *  These  that  have  turned  the  lonica,  which  gratified  and  cheered  the  apoa- 
worid  upside  down  are  come  hither  also/ —  He  (1  Thess.  iiL  7,  8).  Yet  there  were 
and  thus  afbrd  an  incidental  and  oninlended  eireumstances  of  which  he  hesrd  from  Ti- 
proof  of  the  great  attention  which  the  gospel  mothy  of  a  less  pleaahig  description,  to  apply 
had  now  eieited,  not  mote  than  aome  twraty  a  remedy  to  which,  as  well  as  to  confirm 
years  sAer  the  death  of  its  Founder,  in  this  what  was  good,  Paul  was  led  to  write  his 
city,  which  \mj  so  distant  from  the  place  First  LetUr  to  thi  Tf^taalanians,  whidi  ia 
where  its  first  proclamation  was  made.  There  probably  tiie  earliest  complete  composition, 
doubtless  was  SKaggeration  in  the  clamour  if  not  of  Christian  literature,  yet  that  has 
of  these  Thessalonian  bigots ;  still,  after  all  been  preserved  for  tiie  edification  of  the 
proper  deductions,  much  is  implied  in  their  ehurch  universal. 

words  which  iDostrates  the  n^id  progress  That  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Paul 
of  the  new  leligiou,  in  seising  on  the  minds  cannot  be  doubted.    He  is  generally  admitted 
and  changing  at  ones  the  proifession  and  the  to  have  been  its  author.    Christian  antiquity 
hearts  of  men.    Descending,  however,  from  bears  unanimous  testimony  to  the  fact.    To 
clamorous  imputations  to  a  definite  charge,  pass  over  possible  allasions  to  the  Epistle  in 
theseenemies  of  tiie  cross  endeavoured  to  play  earlier  writers,  we  find  Irensus  (120  to  140 
the  pert  which  their  brethren  had  played  too  A.D.),  the  scholar  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a 
auecessftilly  in  procuring  the  condemnation  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  expressly  quoting 
of  Jesus  himself;  they  aoeused  Paul  and  his  from  it,  in  these  words,   '^Therefore  the 
eonverts  of  high  treason,—^  these  all  do  con-  apostle,  explaining  himself   set  forth  the 
trary  to  the  decrees  of  Cssar,  saying  that  perfect  spiritual  man  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
there  ia  another  king,  one  Jesus.'    Here,  the  Tbessalonians,  saying  thus,  The  God  of 
too,  these  insensate  men  supply  us  with  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  and  your  whole 
anotiier  undesigned    confirmation    of   our  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  pieserred  blame- 
Christian   belief,  namely,   that  the  capital  less  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesna 
doctrine  taught  and  enforced  in  the  first  Christ'  (1  Thess.  v.  23.  Irensus  adv.  Haeres. 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  was  that  Jesus  was  ▼.  6»  1 ;  see  also  v.  80,  2,  where  is  a  qnota- 
the  Chiitt,  the  divinely-appointed  King  of  tion  from  1  Thess.  v.  S).    Clemens  Alexsn- 
the  Jews.    These  riotous  proceedings  and  drinus   (A.D.  189)    also  quotes  from  the 
grave  impvtations   caused    trouble  in  the  Letter,  with  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
minds,  not  leas  of  the  rulers  of  the  city,  than  Paul  as  the  author :  '  But  this  the  blessed 
of  the  people.    There  was,  however,  no  defi*  Paul  most  clearly  signifled  when  he  said, 
nlte  charge  preferred,  no  tangible  evidence  When  we  might  have  been  burdensome  as 
adduced.    Paul  himself  had  not  been  found  apostles  of  Christ,  we  were  gentle  among 
end  was  not  present     The  only  course,  you,  as  a  nurse  oherisheth  her  children' 
therelore,  waa  for  the  authorities  to  take  (Pedag.  i.  88.  1  Thess.  ii.  7).    Besides, 
seeurity  of  his  host,  who  hereupon  was  tiie  Epistle  is  essentially  Pauline   in  doc- 
allowed  to  depart  ferine,  in  spirit,  and  style,  while  its  contend 

But  the  danger,  which  had  been  great,  was  entirely  correspond  with  the  position  in  which 

not  yet  come  to  an  end.    The  Christians  of  he  himself  stood,  and  which  he  had  rdaiively 

Thessalonlea,  in  consequence,  prevailed  on  to  the  newly -formed  church  atThessalonica. 

Paul  to  qvit  the  phwe  without  delay,  and  to  We  would  specially  point  to  the  affectionate 

avail  himself  of  the  cover  <rf  night  in  order  solicitode  he  felt  for  his  recent  converts,  a 

to  elude  his  provoked  enemies.  Thestrengtili  care  so  like  all  we  know  of  Paul,  that  this 

of  their  animosity  may  be  inferred  from  one  trait  would  satisfy  us  of  his  being  the 

the  fact,  that  when  Paul,  having  escaped  author  of  the  Epistle  (ii.  17— 20;  iiL  5,  le^.). 

from  their  hands,  proceeded  to  Berea,  where  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  while  at  Corinth, 

he  found  a  vHlling  audience,  and  preached  as  appears  from  Acts  xviii.  0,  compared  with 

the  gospel  with  success,  the  Jews  of  Thessa-  1  Thess.  iii.,  in  consequence  of  news  brought 

loniea  oame  to  Berea  and  stirred  up  the  to  him  at  that  city  by  Timothy,  whom  he  had 

people,  so  that  it  was  Judged  prudent  that  sent  to  Tbessalonica  in  order  to  strengthen 

Panl  should  leave  the  place,  whence  he  re-  the  ehurch  which  bad  been  recently  formed 

paired  to  Athens.  Aere.   A  note,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  Epis- 

SoUcitottB  about  the.  new  community  at  tie  states  that  the  letter  was  written  from 
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Athens.  But  this  is  of  no  oritieil  Ta]ue» 
merelj  indicating  the  opinion  of  him  who 
appended  it  Theodoret  also  states  that  the 
letter  was  sent  from  Athens,  from  whose 
statement  the  postscript  found  in  onr  present 
OreeJc  copies  may  have  originated.  But 
when  it  was  written,  Timothy  was  vrith  Psnl 
(1  Thess.  i.  1),  and  had  oommnnicated  to 
die  apostle  ike  resolt  of  his  visit  to  Thessa- 
lonica  (iii  6).  These  two  facts  point  ont 
Corinth  as  Uie  plaoe  where  the  letter  was 
composed. 

They  also  aid  as  in  determining  Uie  time. 
At  Corinth,  Paol  found  a  certain  Jew,  named 
Aquila,  and  his  wife  Priseilla,  wiio  had  lately 
eome  from  Italy  hecanse  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius had  commanded  sll  Jews  to  depart  from 
Rome.  Now,  if  we  can  fix  the  date  when 
this  order  was  issued  by  Claudius,  we  ascer- 
tain the  time  when  Paul  came  to  Corinth, 
and  approximate  to  that  when  the  Epistle 
was  written.  Claudius  died  of  poison  A.  D. 
54,  haying  reigned  above  thirteen  years. 
Three  years  before  his  death  it  was,  or  AB. 
61,  that  he  had  expelled  the  Christians  (or 
Jews)  from  Borne.  As,  then,  Aquila  and 
Priseilla  had  come  to  Corindi  only  a  short 
time  before  Paul  arrived  there,  the  apostle's 
visit  to  that  city  may  be  placed  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  51,  or  more  probably  in  the 
year  53.  His  stay  in  Corinth  lasted  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  (Acts  xviii.  11)* 
He  must,  therefore,  have  left  that  place  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  54.  Between  his 
arrival  and  departure  the  Epistle  was  com- 
posed ;  that  is,  between  the  years  52  and  54i 
The  letter  could  not  have  been  written 
long  after  the  apostolic  council  held  at  Je- 
rusalem, which  the  ordinary  chronology  fixes 
A.  D.  53,  for  it  contains  a  very  pointed 
allusion  to  the  great  question  therein  de- 
bated, and  the  efforts  made  by  the  Judaix- 
ers  against  Paul  and  his  more  liberal  viewsi 
which  suffices  to  show  that  the  ewnts  were 
quite  fresh  in  the  writer^s  mind  (1  Thess.  ii. 
14—16). 

The  letter  itself  contains  alKmdant  evi- 
dence that  it  was  written  shortly  after  the 
conversion  of  the  Thessalonian  diseiple8,for 
it  aims  repeatedly  to  give  strength  and  per- 
manency to  a  new  and  weak  relation,  and 
aflbrd  speeial  aid  and  support  under  recent 
or  actuid  persecutions  {Li,^,9\  ii«  1»  9,  5) 
7,8, 18, 14;  iiL  8, 4). 

The  occasion  of  the  letter  was  generally 
the  information  received  by  Panl  at  Corinth 
regarding  the  conditioa  of  the  Thessalonian 
church.  In  a  speoisl  manner,  however,  was 
the  apostle  led  to  write  it  lh>m  hearing  of 
the  trouble  of  mind  experienced  by  some  of 
its  members  rsgarding  the  near  approach  of 
the  coming  of  Christ.  They  accounted  it  so 
near  that  they  were  in  solicitude  about  friends 
who  had  died  before  it  came  to  pass  ( 1  Thess. 
iv.  Id,  teq, ;  v.  1,  teq,).  This  idea  seems  to  have 
produced  no  small  excitement,  taming  men 


away  flrom  their  ordinary  business  (iv.  11, 
12).  Certainly  there  was  a  degree  of  moral 
laxity,  a  remnant,  we  may  presume,  of  pagan 
influences,  which  was  most  nnbeeoming  in 
professed  foUowers  of  Jesus,  and  which  re- 
quired the  healing  hand  of  the  apostle  (iL 
8;  iv  8,  te<f.).  Indeed,  the  evil  was  such 
that  Paul  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  visit- 
ing his  new  converts.  This,  however,  being 
impossible,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  send 
them  this  letter  (u.  18;  iU.  10). 

A  brief  introduction  presents,  besides  the 
name  of  the  writer  and  his  associates  (Paul, 
Silvanus,  and  Timotheus),  the  readers  for 
whom  the  Epistle  was  intended  ('  the  church 
of  Thessalonians  in  GN>d  Father  and  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'),  and  ends  with  a  Christian 
blessing  and  salutation.     Then  the  vrriter 
makes  mention  of  the  joy  which  he  felt  in 
remembering  his  and  tiieir  joint  working  in 
behalf  of  the  gospel.    How  much  he  bore 
Aiem  in  his  heart  appears  from  the  fact  that 
he  put  up  no  prayer  in  which  he  did  not 
include  the  Thessalonian  Christians,  whose 
work  of  faith  prospered  so  remarkably,  who 
were  unwearied  in  love,  unwavering  in  hope, 
who  presented  a  shining  example  to  the  com- 
munities in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (Greece), 
and  who  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  perse- 
cution had  received,  and  continued  to  hold 
fast,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (L).    Ths  Thes- 
salonians themselves  knew  under  what  rela* 
tions  he  at  first  had  come  into  connection 
with  them.    From  Philippi,  where  he  had 
been  *  shamefully  entreated,'  had  he  come  to 
their  city,  nor  had  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
deterred  by  the  evil  he  had  suffered  from 
proclaiming  to  them  the  word  of  truth.  The 
ground  of  this  joyous  confidence  and  con- 
stancy lay  in  the  consciousness  which  he 
had  Uiat  his  doctrine  rested  not  on  deceit, 
nneleanness,  nor  guile,  but  on  a    divine 
commission  entrusted  of  God  to  the  writer. 
Hence  he  could  sppeal  to  them  that  he  had 
used  no  flattery,  displayed  no  selfishness, 
aooght  no  woridly  honour     As  an  apostle, 
he  had  rights  to  which  effect  might  have 
been  given  in  requirements  probably  bur- 
densome to  others ;  but  he  had  stood  on  the 
suggestions  of  love,  not  on  the  claims  of  self, 
fnregoing  rights  in  order  to  perform  duties, 
■nd  so  was  gentle  among  them  even  as  a 
Borte  cherishes  her  children.    In  truth,  this 
was  the  only  proper  course,  for  it  was  they, 
not  dieirs,  that  he  wished  to  gain;  for  which 
purpose,  thinking  far  more  of  giving  than 
receiving,  and  finding  them  inclined  to  his 
hand,  he  was  ready  to  impart  to  them,  not 
the  gospel  only,  but  his  own  soul.    Hence 
labours  by  day  and  night,  in  preaching  the 
liospel  and  gaining  the  means  of  subsistence, 
lest  he  should  be  chargeable  to  any  of  them. 
With  confidenee,  therefore,  could  he  caU  on 
them  to  bear  witness  to  his  holy,  just,  and 
self-denying  demeanour  in  the  midst  of  Aem ; 
as  well  as  to  the  paternal  earnestness  with 
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wbiob  he  charged  and  entreated  them  to 
walk  worthy  of  Ood,  who  had  called  them 
into  hia  glorioua  kingdom.  These  things 
had  so  wrought  with  the  Thesaalonians, 
that  they  receiTed  Paul's  teachings  as  not  of 
men,  but  God,  thus  becoming  followers  of 
the  Christian  churches  in  Judea.  The  men- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  earth  reminded  him 
that  here  was  the  centre  of  the  great  influ- 
ence by  which  he  was  opposed,  and  firom 
which  he  had  recently  endured  much,  even 
in  the  spot  where  Jesus  died  for  the  world; 
whence  he  is  rapidly  brought  back  in  thought 
to  the  persecutions  by  which  he  had  been 
prematurely  drifen  from  Thessalonica.  Hia 
absence,  however,  was  in  body,  not  spirit, 
which  yet  had  the  eflbct  of  making  him  more 
desirous  of  paying  them  a  viait  The  talSl* 
ment  of  his  wish  had  hitherto  been  hindered, 
but  he  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  that  spiri- 
tual communion  by  which  they  were  ever 
united,  and  which  would  find  its  perfect 
eonsummation  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
when  they,  hia  '  glory  and  joy,*  would  atand 
with  him  in  the  presence  oif  Jesus  (ii.). 
Finding,  howcTcr,  that  he  could  not  visit 
the  Thessalonians,  and  yet  being  deeply 
concerned  for  their  welfare,  and  having 
waited  till  his  solicitude  had  become  too 
intense  to  be  endured,  he  at  last  sent  Timo- 
thy to  oomfort  and  establish  them  in  the  faith 
during  their  afflictions — afflictions  which, 
however  grievous,  had  not  come  upon  them 
unawares,  for  they  had  been  foretold  by  Paul 
himselfl  Now,  however,  Timothy  had  re- 
turned,  a  messenger  of  good  news.  The 
church  was  wsiking  in  faith  and  charity. 
Equally  they  desired  with  eagerness  to  see 
the  apostle.  This  gave  Paul  comfort  It 
waa  even  life  to  him.  What  gratitude  to 
God  had  it  excited  in  his  bosom !  The  very 
joy  he  felt  made  his  desire  to  visit  them  more 
intense.  Might  God  grant  him  that  favour ! 
Might  he  also  perfect  the  beloved  flock  in 
holiness  and  love,  that  they  might  be  un- 
blameable  '  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  his  saints'!  (ui).  For  the 
furtherance  of  this  important  result,  Paul 
proceeds  to  give  a  variety  of  moral  and  spi- 
ritual admonitions,  which,  as  being  suitable 
to  the  actual  condition  of  membov  of  the 
church,  disclose  to  us  many  features  that  are 
of  an  unchristian  and  reprehensible  nature. 
Even  fornication,  which  heathenism  hadmade 
habitual,  was  not  wholly  laid  aside,  nor  was 
overreaching  and  fraud  unknown.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  their  being  reminded  that 
theirs  was  a  call  to  holiness.  In  brotherly 
love  they  were  not  lacking, — ^nay,  they  had 
given  tokens  of  it  beyond  their  own  limits, 
even  to  all  the  brethren  in  Macedonia, — ^yet 
Paul  judged  it  well  to  charge  them  to  Increase 
more  and  more.  The  new  ideas  which  they 
had  received,  especially  their  notion  of  the 
speedy  advent  of  Christ,  had  produced  a 
degree  of  agitation  of  mind,  leading  some 


to    negleet  tiseir   ordinary  avoeaticms*    on 
whom  he  urges  the  necessity  of  a  quiet  and 
steady  pursuit  of  their  business,  in  order 
that  Uiey  might  supply  their  own  wants  ftad 
act  honestly  towards  tiiose  who  were  not  of 
their  fold.    The  church  had  loat  memlien 
by  death  since  the  visit  of  the  apostle,  for 
whom  their  relatives  bitterly  grieved,  under 
the  idea  that  these  firiends,  having  departed 
this  life  before  the  eoming  of  the  Lord,  woold 
thereby  suifer  a  loss,  even  if  it  were  not  their 
share,  in  the  expected  kingdom  of  glory. 
This  error  Paul  corrects — d^e   dead  would 
be  raised.    Even  in  point  of  time  those  who 
were  alive  would  have  no  advantage  over  the 
deceased,  for  the  latter  would  be  raised  first 
of  all ;  when  '  we  who  are  alive  and  remain 
ahall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 
douds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so 
shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord'  (iv.).     As 
to  the  exact  time  when  this  great  event  would 
take  place,  the  Thessalonians  were  already 
instructed  that  nothing  more  waa   known 
than  that  the  day  of  the  Lord,  coming  aa  a 
thief  in  the  night,  would  take  men  unawares 
and,  alas !  unprepared.   Let,  then,  the  Tbessa- 
loniaus  make  a  good  use  of  their  knowledge, 
so  as  to  be  ever  ready.    For  the  furtherance 
of  their  spiritual  edification  it  was  needful 
that  they  should  hold  in  respect  those  who 
were  over  them  in  the  Lord.    Indeed,  they 
must  exert  a  mutual  supervision;  warning 
the  unruly,  comforting  the  feeble-minded, 
aiipporting  the  weak,  being  patient  towards 
all.    Kspecislly  were  they  to  eschew  the  law 
of  the  world  in  rendering  evil  for  evil,  and  to 
follow  incessantly  that  which  was  good.  Their 
spirit,  aa  followers  of  Christ,  required  them 
not  only  to  pray  without  ceasing,  but  to 
rqoice  evermore  in  every  thing,  giving  thanks 
to  God.    Nor  were  they  to  despise  or  repress 
any  word  of  admonition  which  a  brother 
might  have  to  give,  taking  care,  while  they 
proved  all  things,  to  hold  faat  that  which 
was  good.    In  the  perilous  and  suspected 
position  in  which  they  stood,  they  are  en- 
treated to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil. 

Then  follows  an  earnest  prayer  that  they 
might  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  eom- 
ing of  Jesus,  a  request  that  they  would  pray 
for  Paul  and  his  associates,  and  an  ii^une- 
tion  that  they  should  all  greet  each  other 
with  a  holy  kias,  in  token  of  their  common 
remembrance  of  and  interest  in  their  kind- 
hearted  teacher.  And  finally  comes  a  wish 
on  their  behalf  for  grace  firom  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  after  the  writer  has  given  a  charge 
that  his  letter  should  be  read  to  all  the  holy 
brethren  (iv.  X8— -v.). 

Such  is  the  first  letter  of  the  apostle  Ptol, 
the  earliest  Christian  composition  extant. 
Before  this,  ancient  literature  has  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  offer  to  our  notice ;  after  this, 
we  meet  with  many  similar  pieces.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  evidence  of  the  introduction 
into  the  world,  during  the  first  eentury,  of  a 
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new  nonl  power.  This  introdacUon  is  hardly  felt  the  firmness  of  his  own  position, 
marked  by  peenliar  effects;  is  attended  by  and  was  anxious  to  recommend  what  he 
its  own  evidences ;  is  to  be  recognised  by  had  to  say  with  all  the  force  he  could  em- 
tokens  that  cannot  be  mistaken  and  that  ploy.  We  see  also  in  this  a  veiy  natural 
oonld  not  have  been  fabricated.  solicitude,  and  a  proof,  that  the  apostle  was 

And  observe  the  general  spirit  of  this  new  a  faithAil  and  honest  witness  for  Jesus,  who 
moral  power,  as  indicated  in  the  letter  of  sought  to  aid  his  own  influence,  not  by  high 
which  we  have  given  an  analysis.  Looking,  and  exclusive  pretensions,  but  by  such  means 
as  all  the  composition  does,  to  Jesus  Christ  as  lay  before  him ;  and  who  therefore  asso- 
as  the  author  aud  giver  of  this  new  life,  it  ciated  with  himself  two  persons  well  known 
exhibits  the  essentials  of  his  system  in  moral  to  the  Christian  community  in  Thessalonica. 
perfection — in  the  love  of  Ood  and  the  love  The  possession  of  the  power  of  working 
and  service  of  man — (tarried  to  their  most  miracles  did  not  supersede,  with  the  apos- 
disinterested,  loftiest,  and  most  sanctifying  ties,  the  employment  of  ordinary  prudence, 
pitch.  Aud  yet,  while  the  most  elevated  An  additional  iUustration  of  this  fact  is  seen 
spiritual  excellence  is  required,  all  wears  a  in  that  our  Lord  himself  sent  forth  his 
sober  practical  air.  The  apostle  descends  to  messengers  '  by  two  and  two'  (Mark  vi.  7). 
the  virtues  which  stand  lowest  in  the  moral  So  Barnabas  and  Paul,  then  Barnabas  and 
scale,  if  also  he  ascends  to  those  which  are  John  Mark,  and  Paul  and  Silas,  went  out, 
near  heaven  itself.  He  enters  into  the  ordi-  each  pair  together,  to  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nary  concerns  of  life;  he  makes  religion  a  nistry.  The  reason  of  this  is  found  not 
work-mate  with  the  handicraftsman — a  com-  merely  in  the  Jewish  law  which  required  the 
panion  and  a  monitor  on  the  marts  of  com-  testimony  of  two  men  (John  viii.  17),  but 
meree.  Aud  yet  this  quiet  tone,  this  tone  as  generally  in  the  confirmation  that  a  second 
of  every-day  life,  which  breathes  through  a  witness  gives  to  the  statements  of  a  first 
large  portion  of  the  letter,  is  put  forth  by  It  was  historical  facts  that  Paul  had  first  to 
one  who  had  only  a  few  years  before  received  publish,  as  the  groundwork  of  all  his  teach- 
into  his  bosom  facts  and  ideas  of  the  most  ings ;  and  historical  fticts  greatly  increased 
rousing  and  exciting  nature ;  and  is  addressed  in  credibility  when  attested  by  two  competent 
to  persons  who  were  agiuted  by  a  conviction  witnesses. 

that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  This  letter  did  not  accomplish  all  that  was 

who  needed,  under  the  injustice  and  perse-  required  and  that  the  apostle  wished.    News 

eution  they  were  suffering,  every  sustaining  came  to  him  which  revived  and  in  some  way 

aid  which  Christianity  could  afford.  augmented  his  solicitude.   In  faith  and  love, 

The  tranquil  and  sober  tone  of  the  letter  indeed,  the  disciples  had  continued  to  grow ; 

shows  on  the  part  of  Paul  a  true  and  earnest  but  their  misconceptionsregardingtheappear- 

mind.     We  are  content  to  put  the  question  ance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  had  become  greater 

of  his  sincerity  on  the  verdict  which  twelve  and  more  operative  on  their  lives.     Hence 

intelligent  men  may  give  after  the  careful  Paal  was  led  to  write  the  Second  Epittte  to 

perusal  of  this  one  composition.    And  then  the  Thestaloniant, 

mark  how,  while  the  writer  is  gentle  as  a  The  evidence  of  this  letter^s  having  pro- 
nurse,  he  is  also  faithful  and  admonitory  as  ceeded  from  Paul  is  involved  in  the  recog- 
a  judge.  There  is  much  in  this  letter  that  nition  as  his  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  same 
must  bave  given  pain  and  might  have  occa-  church  (ii.  15).  It  refers  to  the  same  sub* 
sioned  offence.  Yet  this  reproof  is  written,  Jects  as  the  First,  and  treats  of  them  gene- 
this  reproof  is  endured.  More  still,  the  rally  in  a  similar  manner.  There  is,  indeed, 
Thessalonians  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  difference,  but  this  difference  favours  the 
their  own  misdeeds  by  carefdlly  preserving  hypothesis  that  both  proceeded  firom  Paul, 
the  letter  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  and  The  dilAsreuce  to  which  we  allude  is  in  the 
blamed.  Are  not  all  these  signs  of  reality  f  tone  taken  in  the  Second  letter — the  tone  of 
Do  they  not  prove  that  the  Thessalonians  a  now  confirmed  and  rightftil  authority, 
had  undergone  a  great  moral  change,  and  which  would  seem  to  justify  the  ancients  in 
were  undergoing  a  greater  still  f  Do  they  regarding  this  as  the  Second  letter,  written 
not  show  us  the  apostle's  oonscionsness—  posterior  to  that  which  is  denominated  the 
as  spotless  and  fiill  of  a  divine  peace?  The  First  Accordingly,  his  apostolic  authority 
study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  is  the  is  now  so  established  that  he  no  longer, 
best  preventive  or  the  most  effectual  cure  of  as  in  the  First  letter,  admonishes  in  a  sub- 
unbelief,  dued  manner,   but   speaks  in  a  firm   and 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  letter  ema-  decided  tone,  almost  blaming  his  pupils  for 

nated  trom  Paul,  Silvanus,  and  Timothy,  their  indocility  (ii.  1,  le^.).    In  the  same 

This  is  expressly  set  forth  (i.  1),  and  was,  way  he  now,   as  a  master,  bids  tliem  to 

therefore,  not  an   accidental   circumstance,  observe  his  teachings  (ii.  15),  and  to  con- 

We  see  in  this  fact  a  proof  that  the  First  duct  themselves  after  the  manner  that  he 

Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  an  eariy  prescribes  (iii.  6,   19);   nay,  disregard   to 

eompodtion  of  the  apostle^i,  who  as  yet  his   authority  was  to  be  expressly  marked 
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(iii.  14).  He  no  longer  speeke  of  the  intro- 
duction of  ChristUnity  into  Tfaenalomce, 
bat  of  its  growth  end  diffosion  (iii.  1). 

The  time  when  the  letter  was  written  was 
when  SilTanns  and  Timothj  were  still  with 
Paol.  It  most,  as  we  have  jost  seen,  have 
been  posterior  to  the  First  letter.  Silvanos 
and  Timothy  seem  to  be  among  the  brethren 
of  whom  Paol  took  leave  on  qnitling  Corinth 
(zviii.  18).  Timothy  appears  sgain  in  eon- 
neetion  with  Paul  only  some  time  after,  and 
Silas  never  (six.  22).  Therefore  we  seem 
Jnstifled  in  fixing  the  era  of  its  composition 
towards  the  termination  of  the  period  daring 
which  the  i^stle  remained  at  Corinth. 

The  immediate  eanse  of  these  false  views 
in  the  minds  of  the  Thessalonians  whieh 
induced  Paol  to  pen  the  letter,  appears  to 
have  lain  in  new  perseontions  whieh  had 
broken  oat  against  them,  and  whieh  they 
were  led  to  oonsider  as  the  token  of  the 
immediate  q^pearanea  of  Christ  (i.  4—7; 
ii.  2).  The  way  in  whieh  the  jostle  sought 
to  oonect  these  false  notions  will  appear  in 
the  summary  we  are  about  to  give  of  the 
oontents  of  the  Epistle. 

After  greeting  his  readers,  the  i^stle  ex- 

preMcs  his  gratitude  to  God  for  the  increase 

of  their  ftuth  and   their  mutual  love;   in 

eonsequenee  of  which  they  were  regwded 

Jy  hun  as  his  glory,  knowing,  as  he  did, 

how  firm  and  patient  they  wen  under  the 

persecutions  which  they  were  then  enduring. 

These  sufferings  were  to  be  regarded  as  a 

token  of  God's  being  well  pleased  with  them, 

smoe  what  they  endured  prepared  them  for 

wbat  they  would  shorUy  eiyoy  in  the  kingdom 

of  God ;  and  so  would  they  be  recompensed 

for  their  tribulation,   while  wrath  awaited 

their  persecutors,  who  would  receive  terrible 

punishment  at  the  manifestation  of  the  LonL 

This  retribtttory  reoompence  is  the  general 

Idea  of  the  letter.    Its  appUoation  in  parti- 

cnlar  cases  follows  (i. ). 

Having  esublished  this  retribution  as  a 

ISS*^*  I?'^'  ^"^  ^*  P^P"**  by  their 
belief  m  that  H»pearanee  if  Christ  which 
would   o<»asion  it,   not   to  be   troubled  in 

^n^^l/Mf  ^e  event  were  near.  t>m. 
persons  had  been  endeavouring  to  make  I 
wrong  use  of  the  fact.  Th«^i,.^  •  . 
terpreted  the  aposUrs'"  wo^rSSf  "^^e^  W 
even  brought  forward  a  letter  .17^ 
Paul.  Thus  had  thev  Slid  S^  i*  ''  ^" 
church.  B«taneven7w1:i^ta^^,7^e 
place  must  first  happen,  of  which  the  W?i^ 


them  information;  namelv  kn'-ST  ^^"^ 
^  myste^  of  iniquity,*M  ZmT"^' 
vme    honours,    but    which    was  ^- 

nse  mto  influence  and  aoduoc  fvm^  I^?,  ^'^ 
when  this  wicked  one  So^S  ^^  ^^^i 
vealed,  Jesus  would  eonw  .l^    *^*  ^^^^  »" 


vengeanea  ftdl  on  their  peneenton  and  on 
all  who   did  not  reoeive  the   tmdi;  vrfaile 
faithful  Chriatians  would  be  rewarded  abun- 
dantly and  for  ever.     Hence  the  a^Mtstle  re- 
quests the  prayers  of  his  readers  to  aid  him 
in  his  work.     He  expresses  his  confidence 
that  they  will  be  obedient  to  his  instmetioos 
and   wait  patiently  for   Christ.     Disorder^ 
too,  required  a  remedy.     In  the  lUae  notion 
that  the  world  was  near  its  end,  some  had 
discontinued  to  work,  and  sought  their  sup- 
port in  the  resouroes  of  others,  meanwhile 
wasting  their  time  in  goiu^  about  in  a  da- 
orderly  way,   aogmenting  men's  fears  and 
alarms.    If  needful,  these  persons  were  io 
be  avoided  by  the  ehureh,  yet  not  as  cne^ 
miea,  but  as   brothers  to  be  admonished. 
Let  sU  bear  in  mind  Panl's  own  example, 
who  ate  no  man's  bread  for  noagfat,  bat 
wrought  with  labour  and  travaO  night  and 
day  in  order  not  to  be  ebargeabJe  to  any  one.. 
8o  let  these  mistaken  persons  work   with 
quietness  and  eat  their  own  bread,  and  it 
any  one  obeyed  not  Paul's  word  ss  commu- 
nicated by  this  EpisUe,  note  that  man  and 
have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be 
ashsmed.  Finally,  he  prayed  that  the  ehoreh 
at  large  might  not  he  weary  in  wellnloinit 
but  have  peaee  always  of  the  Lord.     And 
in  order  that  no  forged  letter  mi^U  be  im 
posed  on  the  ohurch,  he  wrote  the  salutation 
with  his  own  hand,  and  intimated  t^iyt  ^Hm 
was  to  be  accounted  the  token  of  his  antbor- 
ship  in  every  suoeeeding  Epistle. 

This  conclusion  would  seem  to  inaaly 
that  the  aposde  contemplated  the  poasibda^ 
of  his  sending  other  letters  to  Thfssslirnira 
Whether  he  did  so  or  not  we  are  not  In* 
formed.  If  he  sent  other  letters,  they  haiTw 
perished. 

Various  are  the  opinions  as  to  what  the 
'man  of  sin'  (u.  8—12)  waa  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks.  Some  have  asserted  Pagax^ 
aome  Christian  Borne.  To  ns  it  iqppearw 
more  likely  that  Paul  referred  here  to  his 
great  enemy,  the  persecuting  hierarchy  of 
the  Jews,  with  whose  conduct  and  fate  the 
particulars  mentioned  are  in  aeoordanee. 

THEUDAS  is  by  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  34» 
aiq.)  described  as  one  who,  boasting  himself 
to  be  somebody,  rose  up  before  the  censna 
by  Cyrenius  (ctr.  A.D.  7),  and,  gathering 
around  him  a  band  of  four  hundred  men, 
was  slain,  and  his  associates  put  to  flight. 
Joaephus  (Antiq.  xx.  5,  1)  mentions  an 
msurgent  by  the  name  of  Thendas,  who  waa 
put  down  nuder  Fadus,  procurator  of  Judea 
(ctr.  44  A.D.).     But  this  csnnot  be  the  per- 

H  'ift''^T  ?">*»i«l  -poke  in  proh!hly 
A.D.  Sa    ^ther  person  U  was  to  who^ 

of  Matthew  (the  Hebrew  form  of  21UpdoCos. 
which  m  Aramaic  ia  Theudas,  eaeh  ai^fvS 

Herod  the  Great,  a  band  of  his  soholan^  in 
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ordci  to  afltei  ■  Kwlal  leform,  I9  dgatiojing 
tb«  hcithen  works  which  thi  king  had  eraclad 
oontru7  to  the  Itw.  HulhiM,  Mauhsw,  or 
Theadu,  WW  punislud  wilh  deuh  (Antiq. 
iTJi.  6,  3,  4). 

I(  bf  'th«  Uziog/  tpographt,  Qunaliel 
mauil,  u  he  mii;  h»>  doDe,  Ibi  uuolluig 
Qudar  Hsrod  rnher  thu  the  utual  sanaiu 
made  ifLcr  hia  demlh  (sen  Ctbihiu*),  ttiea 
muat  the  innureetion  at  Thvudu  ham  ukea 
plus  juat  betbra  the  decree  iSBoed  bj  Aagu- 
tua  (Luke  ii.  1).  The  idaarreetiaQ  ud  the 
enroltneal  were  reiy  ceur  eircfa  other,  mi  wa 
see  ia  this  >  reaaoii  why  the  two  facts  stand 
toKethei  in  Oamiliel's  mind.     See  IiHB. 

THOMAS,  in  the  STriao  '  a  twin,'  whanoe 
Uia  Greek  namt  of  the  same  import.  Duly 
(John  xl  JS;  n.  Si)  ^ 

Jeans  Chiilt  (Halt.  i. 
of  Galilee  (John  xii.  2 


i,  Didmui 


at  Ihoae  raah  and  haatf  e 
ried  awajr  on  the  onrrtntB  of  strong  eiDDtiona 
are  extreme,  changetol,  and  sudden  in  tierj 
thing;  ea^r  in  trioidihip,  aelf-willed  in 
disbelief,  headlong  in  oonTiotioti,  and  b^ond 
bounds  in  profession.     Their  olianuiteristifli 


r,  foRi 
B  (Joba 


i.  16  ;  ziT.  0  1 


Nothing  eertain  t a  known  of  Thomas  after  hii 
appearano*  in  Aots  L  13 ;  Ihoogh  traditJoB 
makes  bim  to  have  pnished  the  goapel,  be- 
sides o«b«r  plaoes,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
to  han  then  founded  the  ehimh  called  bj 
his  nama.  Th*  AeU  and  the  OospsI  which 
bear  his  nam*  are  spnriona. 
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THORNS  AND  THISTLES  mail  bare 
been  abundant  in  the  landa  of  the  Bible,  for 
in  the  Hebrew  we  find  them  deoominalad  bf 
BOBW  siiteen  words,  the  euM  import  of 
whioli  can  be  aaaBlained,  if  eiec,  ordji  after 
a  much  iB<n«  iiunale  uqaaiulanoa  with  the 
ngsubie  kio|da«i  in  Western  Asia  aod 
neighboarinf  Aonntries,  than  is  at  pivsent 

Thorns  and  thistles  in  the  Geld*  were 
natorall;  hateful  to  the  laraelilee  ■■  u  agri- 
cultural nation  (Job  nxi.  10.  Mloah  vii.  1), 
and  hapoe  became  an  image  of  a  hoatila 
people  (Ja,  x.  17),  and  a  bramble  was  the 
emblem  of  oae  who  eoald  do  oulj  harm 
(Jndg.  ii.  IS).  In  Fekstina,  whi<b  was 
poor  in  wood,  tbionls  aaned  as  fuel  (Fa.  iTiiL 
a.  £(wle*.Tii.6),alld,««ellkerwllhstn])hla, 
were  rooTeited  ulo  ashes  for  manue  (Isaiah 
xlTiL  U.  Halt.  iil.  U).  Tbe  firs  is  rapid 
in  it*  progress.  It  hnrnl  till  the  material 
was  aoDBumed,  whwi  of  a  andden  It  want  oat 
(Pa.  osTiii.  13).  The  atabbla  in  the  Eaat 
wa«  (and  is)  mnoh  longei  thaa  with  as. 
Hence  the  aonSagration  and  the  eonaaqnoM 
noise  were  eonaidarable  (Joel  iL  0 ;  eomp, 
Eiod.  XT.  7.   Is.  T.  S4). 

Thorns  were  ampIfTsd  Ibr  hedges.  In 
ProT.  XT.  18,  we  read, '  The  waj  of  the  sloth- 
ful ia  a*  an  hedge  of  thorns.'  Donbdao.  ia 
hia  TrsTsls,  relates  that  a  (sw  mile*  •onth  «f 
Bethlehem,  he  met  with  an  Orchard  el  olina, 
flga,  and  Tinea,  somnoded  with  a  hedge,  the 
waj  (0  whish  was  eoTsied  with  tboiot  miae^ 
with  pomegraastes.  Tbs  oactaB,J(««i>  /iidis, 
or  priofcl;  pear,  teaeha*  in  Paleatine  a  great 
height,  and  piUs  forth  fine  gold-coloured 
Bowers,  but  onlj  moaka  Ihoss  who  look  to  it 
for  hDoan  food. 

What  waa  the  plant  of  which  the  crown  of 
thonia,  put  on  the  SaTioBr's  head,  was  made, 
haa  been  much  debated.  The  mora  common 
opinion  makes  it  ths  fotiunit  aeuUiUUi,  or 
■  Chriaf  a  thom,'  a  elonb  that  riionnds  in 
Jodea,  and  has  pliable  branohas  armed  with 
sharp  pines.  Bishop  Fearae  and  others  haT* 
prateired  the  aasMW,  or  '  braak-nrsine-' 
Yatas  ia  in  bToor  of  th*  if»rtntm  stiiaaWi 
01  still  mors  piebablr  it  might  be  Ik*  nheai- 
RM,  which  grew  in  and  near  Jenaalsm.  It 
'  pots  onL  eailj  in  the  spring  into  long  thin 
and  pliable  twiga,  with  a  great  manf  long  and 
atrong  prickle*.' 

The  thorns  with  which  the  mocking  crown 
of  the  SsrioDi  wBi  made,  may,  in  Huiael- 
qoisf  ■  opinion,  here  been  of  the  thoin  j  plant 
which  the  Araba  ntl  nahr''/'.  Thie  wasvery 
snitable  for  their  pnrpoae,  stno*  it  has  manj 
email  pointed  thorns  which  could  canas 
painful  woimda,  and  ila  ronnd  and  flexibla 
twig!  could  easily  be  bent  into  a  ehaplet. 
Whateonflrmed  him  in  his  opinion  waa,  that 
the  leaTSB  of  this  plant  are  retr  Uke  those 
of  It;  in  form  and  colour.  He  thonght  it 
probable  that  the  soldiers  ehosa  a  plant 
which  resembled  that  with  iriiioh  their  empe- 
9K3 


Olln  dMoribM  tbom-MM  wbleli  he  fbimd 
in  tha  pUln  at  Juisho.  Of  on*  kind  which 
li  jtrj  abandint  be  Mji,  tt  '  gniwi  to  the 
height  of  k  la^  epple-tcee,  ^ongti  maoh 


lo  oat  e  mlklng-MlBk,  I 
ebindoD  the  deiifn,  with  bcxn  owub  piarcBii 
ud  blMdinf,  IhOD^  thej  w«n  prateeled  bj 
thick  glorm.    I  «»  eqaftllj '-'  '- 


0  pen  duough  lb*  diicket 
to  Iba  tiUegi,  whkb  wu  ailj  ft  hw  rode 
boat  ne,  Imt  wUeh  I  wee  onable  to  neoh. 
Wherarar  du  tnce  do  not  etand  Ihiek  enoogfa 
10  form  e  line  of  dslMiae,  e  ft  w  branehee  en 
thrown  down  die  gep,eDd  tba;fbRn  U^Mbn 
s  fonnidebla  beniet  to  flw  epproeA  of  men 
■ud  bcM^  el  (Aetael  ■■  a  well  of  adamanL 
This  tiM,  irikieh  ie  selled  ths  doom  or  dom, 
beert  ■  email  eonr  fntlt,  iiiiuibling  the  plnm 
oi  epp}*  of  the  wild  tbom.  It  !■  not  nnplse- 
eent  to  tba  taete,  end  wae  aatan  fraal;  bj  Iha 
oooimon  pao^*.  Aaolbn  thonir  tree,  Ballad 
&»  tookiuu,  laee  ebondenl  Ihui  the  dom, 
Ibongh  etlii  qoita  oommon,  baera  e  lugei 
frnit  or  nat,  of  ■  green  noloiu  tai  thiok 
•kin,  tiom  whisb  tba  natiTaa  extteot  en  oil, 
Mpatad  to  poeaeei  Tela^da  madiolDel  pro- 
pertiw.  It  ia  applied  to  wonndi,  ei  wall  aa 
takao  tat  inlanial  melediae.  Tha  pilgrimi 
taek  for  It  with  (net  aTiditj,  ettaeUng  to  it 
a  Betitiona  Talna  bom  its  aocldanlel  relelioa 
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TBBE8BIMQ  of  som  wae  i>  ta^f-'. 
timM,  Hid  in  ths  Eaat  ilill  ia  aAeted,  putif 
b}  Buinula,  putlf  hj  mda  initnunanM.  Oxen 
or  faoraei  wan  drirm  on  tha  aoni,  wfao  trod 
oat  die  aera  with  ibeir  boofi.  What  ww 
aeQad  a  triAdta  (bansa  ■  triboUtton'),  a  bM>T 
atmBtoTc  of  wood,  like  a  aqoan  teUa,  dia 


ftamiahedwidi  eharplintoriTon,wediaggaJ 
orar  tha  oom  bj  oien,  end  mede  mora  cAe- 
toai  b;  beeiing  a  great  weight,  end  baTin(  the 
drlTereeatedanlL  Ofent^teikiDdwennTie- 
rel  ajlindera  or  rollan  itf  wod^  in  iriileh 
ware  eharp  pleoe*  at  lint  or  bwn.  Theae  ej- 
lindere,  bjr  taming  roond,  bael  ont  tba  eon. 

TbiaahiDg  floora  were  [deiiad  on  hi^ 
■pota,  fo  that  tba  ehaJT  might,  b7  aid  of  tiia 
wind,  be  die  mora  readilj  lepsnUed  ttmo  die 
oom.  From  thia  naagii  aroee  phraaaa  end 
fmagn  of  graat  tbna  (la.  ziii.  0.  Pa.  L  d; 
xnr.  a.  Job  xii.  18.  Ia.  ilL  IS);  nniw 
erm  a  breais  on  the  hilU  of  Canaan  wonld 
bear  ewaj  bodiea  to  emell  end  light  (laaiab 
iTiL  la.  Hm.  xiiL  S).  Tbmbing  floon 
were  open  la*«l  apola,  kept  clean  with  eue, 
and  mad*  hard  and  teljit  bj  treading  and 
beating.    Vbenoe  tlie  deeoription  of  B^ijloa 

in  apaaeege  (Jar.  11.  S»)  n '      " 

in  the  Common  Venion : 

■  Tl»  diu^tar  (rf 

In  order  (o  be  tbrcehed,  Ibe  aheaTae  wo* 
oollaotcd  on  Iha  floor  (Job  t.  38 ;  miM.  IS ; 
BODip.  Aiiioe  IL  18).  The  diraahing  inetre- 
msnt  had  leatb  (la.  ilL  10)  end  wheela,  b<^ 
a  kiDdof  oart  drawn  hj  ninn.  whnae  hfieilliig 
aided  tha  Hparatiaa  at  tha  eom  (Ie.  ixtili. 
97,  38.  Deal  ixt.  i).  The  procen  being 
rea  Baed  al  Bo  image  of  dinDB 
(Uieah  ir.  IS.    Bab.  liL  IS). 


•aered.  Thia  diom  ia  ballcTad  to  be  Idaatl- 
cal  with  the  Ireee  '  that  bear  myrobalaniun,' 
mantioiied  bj  Joeeplina  al  among  the  Talit- 
ebla  prodoalB  of  Ihb  frnitlkil  plain.  Hedil- 
tingnlabeidiemjrobelf " '"" " """' 


It  eat  (Deat.  u*.  L.   Bn 
,  iriien  beaten  out,  woa  di 


At  pi 


d).  Tha  eom,  iriien  in 
into  beqw^  near  whioh  pereoDi  l^  wiOi  a 
Tiaw  (o  fta  aconritj  (Jer.  L  M.  Bndt  IfL  t, 
7).  Theae  hev*  being  leige,  aamrianeJ 
plaaaing  emotloai ;  oomp.  OanL  lil.  S>    Th* 
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SIX.  38.  AmM  Ik.  B),  ■nd'vinnomd  wllk 
dti  duml  and  with  tbi  fui'  (la.  zix.  Si); 
lA«DM  Mllfloai  toohen  bomnred  toiiiat 
;JcT.iT.r.  MMt  lii.  13).  At 
)  gnia  wu  broDghl  into  tha  bun 
«  (3  Sun.  ii.  10.  U  zuiJ.  10. 
Job  xxili.  la.  Hi|g.  1).  19). 

Thmfalng-lloon,  from  Ihalr  baing  opaa 
and  Imponant  ipou,  ^ra  namaa  to  plisai 
(3  aan.  *i.  e.   1  Chran.  liiL  9). 

Spaaking  o(  Seboatieli,  the  aacfaot  Saina- 
ita,  Roblnaon  (liL  HI)  aa^a,  'Wa  aaarodad 
th«  faill,  and  oama  aoon  to  Iha  thraablDg- 
llDon  cMF  Iha  TiUiga.  The;  ««(■  atill  in  lUI 
operatioii,  although  dia  htrreal  aMmsd  to  ba 
obiadr  gathered  in.  Here  ««  Bnt  fell  in 
with  lb*  aledgt,  aa  luad  for  Ihreahing.  It 
aoDdaia  ehi«lr  of  two  plmlu  laatened  tos"- 
tber  aide  bj  aide,  ud  b«ni  Dpnuda  in  froni, 
preeiaal}  lila  (hi  eommon  atone-eledga  of 
Haw  EogUnd,  tboogh  leH  haiTj.  Man; 
bolaa  u«  bond  in  (be  bottom  ondenieith, 
and  into  IheH  are  Bud  ahup  tHkgmenIa  of 
hard  atone.  Thi  machiue  ie  dragged  bj  the 
oun  u  thef  ate  driTen  roaod  npon  Ilia 
grain;  aometiniea  4  man  or  boj  aila  apon 
il,  bnl  we  did  nol  aea  it  olharwiu  loaded. 
The  affect  of  it  ia  (a  aat  np  the  atnv  qnlla 
Sna.  We  afterwarda  aair  this  inalniment 
freqnentl;  in  Ibe  north  of  Paleetine.' 

Robinvio  (11.  376}  aaw  on  Iha  plain  of 
Jerieho  'a  trol;  aoTiptnral  leane,  wbere  Iha 
imping  and  Iha  Ihnabing  go  band  in  band 
(Butb  U.  S).  The  people  we  fonad  were 
oar  old  aaqualnUooei,  the  inhabitant*  of 
Taijibah,  who  had  ooma  down  to  the  Ohor 
in  a  bodj,  with  their  wiTca  and  obildren, 
tud  Iheir  prleal,  to  gather  in  the  wheat- 
harraaL  Tbej  had  Ihia  feu  aown  all  the 
wheat  raised  in  the  plain  of  Jeiieho,  and 
WBia  now  gathering  it  in  abaiea;  one-hilf 
being  retained  Ibr  iheniaelTea,  one  qoutar 
going  to  the  people  of  the  Tillage,  and  Iha 
remaining  qnarter  to  Iha  aoldiera  of  the  gat^ 
liion,  on  behalf  of  the  gonrninent  The 
people  of  Jerleho,  it  aeema,  tn  too  indolent, 
or,  aa  il  waa  aaid,  loo  weak,  to  till  fiieir  own 

■Ttaetriteatwaabeaatifiil;  it  la  enltivaled 
aolelj  b;  irrlgatian,  without  wbjoh  nothing 
growa  In  the  plain.  Uoet  of  the  flelda  wen 
alreadj  (Haj  ISlh)  naped.  The  grain,  ae 
aoon  ai  it  ia  ent,  ie  brought  in  email  ahaaTea 
ID  ft*  threehlng-floon  on  the  baoki  of  auet, 
or  aonietime*  of  eamsla.  A  leiel  ipot  ia  ae- 
leotad  for  the  thnehing  -  floot^  whieh  an 
then  eonBtmoted  near  eaeh  other,  of  a  dr- 
•nlar  form,  perhapa  fiftj  feet  in  diametar, 
mere);  b;  beating  down  the  earth  banL 
Upon  theae  airelea  lb*  Bheiiea  are  epnad 
out  quite  diisk,  and  the  grain  is  trodden  ont 
\yj  anlmala.  Hare  were  no  leu  than  Ste 
neb  floon,  all  trodden  bj  oxen,  eow^  and 
jonnger  cattle,  arranged  ' 


proa***  the  ttraw  i«  broken  up  and  baaomea 
EhaS  II  1*  oeeaiionallj  tamed  with  a  lDg« 
wooden  fork,  hanng  two  pranga,  and  whui 
anffleienll;  tn>dden,  ia  tluvwa  np  with  Iha 
aame  fork  againit  the  wind  in  order  to 
aepaiale  the  grain,  which  ia  then  gathered 
np  and  winnowed.  The  whole  pmoeaa  la 
eiceedinglj  waalefol.  Among  the  Moham- 
medaiu,  I  do  nol  remember  to  haTe  uen  an 
animal  mniiled  ^>ent.  kit.  4).  The  pre- 
oepl  in  Dnnleronomj  aerrea  to  ahow  that  of 
old,  aa  well  aa  at  the  preaenl  da;,  onljr  neu 
eallle  were  UBDall;  emplajed  to  tread  ottt 
tbe  grain'  (iwmp.  Boa.  i.  II). 

THRONE,  bom  tbe  Greek  thmei,  leems, 
from  the  impart  of  Ibe  Hebrew  root,  to  have 
origiuallj  aignifled  '  a  ooversd  scat'  Tb« 
divan  or  cnahioned  eleration  at  the  end  or 
sides  of  a  room  ma;  bare  been  the  piimillT* 
throne,  u  in  the  Eait  it  i*  atiU  tbe  eeat 
where  ordinuilj  eita  tbe  admlDiatrator  of 
Jaitiee.  From  tbia  cnatom  we  ma;  datiT* 
the  idea  of  corering  InTolved  in  the  word. 
In  Jodg.  lii.  90,  Che  lerm  ia  rendered  ■  aetl,' 
and  appean  to  tiguity  menlj  the  diMa.  It 
waa.howeter,  used  of  a  raieed  leat,  for  an  such 
must  Eli  have  aat  when,  falling  backward, 
'he  brake  bit  neck  and  died'  (1  Sam.  It. 
13, 18).  Thia  aeat  lecms  from  the  Awla  to 
haTe  been  a  kind  of  alool  (2  Kinga  if.  10). 
In  time,  bowiTcr,  it  oame  to  be  applied  to 
Iba  mora  or  lesa  deeonUd  aeal  of  a  militai; 
commander  (Jer.  L  10),  of  Ihe  high-prieat 
(1  Sam.  i,  0 ;  comp.  Zecb.  tI  IS),  of  a  judge 
(Fa.  ftixii.  9),  considered,  howcTer,  aathepe- 
enlju-  aeit  of  a  king  engaged  in  admin ii  taring 
jiulice  (ProT.  XTi.  13;  ii.  8,  26),  the  cha- 
raoteriitie  functjon  of  an  Oriental  monaroh 
(Dan.  vii.  9).    Henoe  a  throne  was  used  aa 


r>nnger  cattle,  arranged  in  oeb  aasa  fire  *  ajmbol  of  moDajohj  (Gen.  ili.  40)  or  regal 
^^?1  r""""*?-*"^*"^  powerdKingaLiTl.  Onalaplandotuwaa 
tberinaUdu««tiona,omllMaoot.    Bjthia     ooeaaioa.ll,  li«ow«l  on  fluwi*,  .^Miallj 
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in  EffTpt  (eompftM  3  Cbron.  is.  17, 18 ;  rriiL  8  Kings  L  1^  14.  Is.  Irrf.  16).   A  suTplknry 

18.  Esilk«r  iii.   1.   Jer.   xrii.   13.  Joseph,  smell  was  ssoribed  to  lightning  by  the  da*- 

J.  W.  ii.  1,  1).  ties  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxj.  Id).    Bemsrkable 

Thrones  were  sometimes,  ss  seen  in  the  nstural  phenomena  were  conceived  to  be  the 

preceding  figyptian  fiew,  a  chairi  often  with  nataral  instruments  and  ministers  of  Jeho- 

arms,  having  a  stool  on  which  rested  the  vah  (Ps.  oit.  4) : 

monarch's  foot,  whence  are  iUastrated  Isaiah's  <  Who  makett  wfndi  flij  meeaenceis, 

words,  nsmlng  llie  tlij  Mrnnrt  '•— 

*  The  heaven  my  throne,  a  passage  which  in  later  times  was  aecoimtacl 

The  earth  my  fooiatool,'  to  refer  to  the  spiritual  beings  termed  augels 

denoting  the  universality  of  the  Divine  power  (Heb.  i.  7).    A  simUar  passage  is  found  in 

and  rule.    Near  the  throne  were  placed  seats  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (iv.  8, 14). 

or  inferior  thrones  for  members  of  the  royal  Speaking  of  the  valley  in  which  was  the 

family  (1  Kings  ii.  19.   Ps.  cxxii.  0)  or  dis-  csmp  of  Israel  when  the  law  was  given, 

tfaignished  servants  (Esther  iii.).     The  right  Miss  Ifartineau  ('  Eastern  Life,'  iL  252)  ob- 

hand  was  the  place  of  pre-eminence  (1  Kings  serves, '  Still  and  sweet  as  was  the  scose,  the 

il.  19.  Ps.  xvL  8,  11 ;  xlv.  9 ;  ex.  1).   Hence  air  being  hazy  with  moonlight  in  thia  rocky 

the  man  at  a  king's  right  hand  was  his  basin,  there  was  something  oppressive  in 

ehief  minister  (Ps.  Ixxx.  17.  Luke  xz.  42.  the  nearness  of  the  precipices,  and  I  oonld 

Zech.  iii.  1.  Mark  xiv.  62 ;  xvi.  19.   Acts  ii.  not  but  wonder  what  state  of  nerve  one 

)d ;  V.  81) ;  so  that  Jesns  is  at  God's  right  would  be  in  during  summer  snd  in  seaaona 

hand  (Rom.  viil  84.  Eph.  i.  20.  Col.  iii.  of  storm.   The  lightning  must  fill  this  apace 

1).    The  left  hand  of  a  king  was  also  a  lihe  a  flood,  and  the  thunder  must  die  hard 

place  of  dignity ;  and  an  Eastern  monarch,  among  the  echoes  of  these  steep  bsrriers.' 

when  he  sat  on  '  the  throne  of  his  gloiy '  (Ps.  BurcUisrdt  was  informed  that  a  thundering 

xlvii.  8.  Jer.  xiv.  81.  Mattxxv.8I),  had  the  noise,  like  repeated  charges  of  heavy  artU- 

chief  oillcers  of  his  household  ranged  in  order  lery,  is  heard  at  times  in  these  mountainaL 

on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left  (2  Sam.  xvi.  *  What,'  adds  Miss  Martineau, '  must  the  le- 

6.   1  Kings  xxii.  19.   Matt  xx.  21,  23 ;  xxv.  verberating  thunder  have  been  among  those 

88),  fomdng  a  grand  court  for  the  adminis-  precipices  to  the  Hebrews,  who  had  searcelj 

tration  of  justice  and  the  general  govern-  ever  (in  Egypt)  seen  a  cloud  in  the  sky  r 

ment  of  the   kingdom.    This  custom  the  THYATIRA,  now  Aksari,  a  ei^  in  Amm, 

Jews  transferred  in  thought  to  the  victorious  Minor,  between  Sardis  and  Peigamoa^  oq 

times  of  the  Messiah,  who  having  subdued  the  river  Lyons,  the  residence  of  Lydia  (Acts 

the  world,  would  govern  it,  with  the  represen-  xvi.  14).    In  tiiis  place  a  Christian  church 

tatives  of  the  twelve  tribes  as  his  assessors,  was  early  founded  (Apoc.  i.  11),  onto  the 

It  is  in  allusion  to  this  idea  that  our  Lord  representative  of  which  John  wrote  (iL  18» 

promised  his  disciples  that  they  (twelve  in  Mf.)j 

number)  should  sit  on  thrones,  judging  (go-  TIBERIAS,  a  celebrated  eity  of  Lower 

veming  as  his  ministers)  the  twelve  tribes  Oalilee,  in  Zebulon,  lying  on  the  western 

of  Israel;  in  other  words,  should,  eonjointly  shore  of  (he  lake  of  GalUee  (hence  called 

with  him,  exert  a  spiritual  dominion  over  'the  sea  of  Tiberias,'  John  vL  1,  23),  in  a 

the  Hebrew  nstion   (Matt.  xix.  28.  Luke  small  ftuitftil  plain,  four  hours  and  a  half 

xxii.  80).  from  Nazareth  and  120  stadia  north  of  Scy- 

THUNDEB  struck  the  attention  and  ex-  thopolis.    It  was  built  by  the  tetrarch  Herod 

cited  the  imagination  of  the  Biblical  writers  Antlpas,  and  made  the  capital  of  Galilee, 

in  an  extraordinary  manner,  confirming  their  receiving  its  name  in  honour  of  the  emperor 

eoneeption  of  the  immediate  presence  snd  Tiberias.    Its,  for  the  most  part  foreign, 

instant  operation  of  God  in  what,  in  bad  population  were  put  into  possession  of  many 

philosophy  and  worse  religion,  is  in  modem  privileges.    The  fishing  trade  conducted  on 

days  termed  *  the  works  of  Nature.'    Hence,  the  lake  was  a  source  of  considerable  income 

with  as  much  poetry  as  truth,  they  called  to  the  town  (xxi.  1,8).  After  the  destruction 

*  thunder  the  voice  of  God '  (Ps.  xviii  18),  of  Jerusalem,  Tibcoias  became  the  chief  seat 
idio,  when  it  thundered,  *  uttered  his  voice  *  at  Jewish  learning.  Hither  went  the  Sanhe- 
(xlvi.  6 ;  Ixviii.  83).  A  fine  description  of  drim  fh>m  Sephoris,  snd  thence  proceeded 
a  thunder-storm  is  found  in  xxix.  8,  te^ ;  the  Mishnah. 

comp.  Hab.  iii.  The  town  of  Tiberias  now  offers  a  mined 

Lightning  was  gn^hically  spoken  of  as  appearance,  it  having  been  overwhelmed  in 

*  the  breaker-through.'  It  is  also  termed  the  1887,  when  nearly  one-third  of  its  3000  in> 
thander^s  light  or  rays  (Job  xxviii.  26),  beams  habitants  perished.  In  the  place  is  what 
proceeding  from  God's  hands  (Hab.  iiL  4),  is  called  a  eoUege  for  imparting  iDstraction 
God's  airows  (9,  11),  burning  coals  (Ps.  xi.  in  die  higher  branches  of  Hebrew  literature. 
6;  xviii.  8;  cxl.  10).  Some  have  Uiought  The  Christians  show  the  sUeged  house  of 
that '  brimstone  and  fire'  is  a  poetic  phxiise  Peter,  now  a  church  built  dose  to  the  water 
for  thunder  and  lightning  (Genesis  xix.  84;  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  inhabited 
eomp.  Ps.  xi.  6.   Exek.  xxxviii.  22;  compare  portion  of  the  city.    The  ancient  Tiberias 
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was  Bitaated  tmmediatolj  sooth  of  tbo  pre*  (U.  4),  where  a  word  is  used,  rendered  *  on- 

sent  oity.    From  the  extent  and  oharaeter  ooTeied  the  roof/  but  whieh  would  be  more 

of  die  ruins  it  may  be  inferred  that,  though  eorveetly  glTon  as  '  drew  back  the  coyering.* 

small,  it  was  well  built,  and  eontained  se-  Jesus  was  teaehing  fai  *  the  midst,'  that  in  in 

Teral  large  and  costly  struetores.    South  of  the  large  inner  court  (see  Hovss),  sur- 

the  ruins,  and  distant  from  them  probably  a  rounded  by  so  great  a  crowd,  that  those  who 

quarter  of  a  mile,  are  some  mineral  springs,  bore  the  palsied  man  eould  not  get  access  to 

Four  sourees  spring  up  near  each  other  and  him.    They,  therefore,  ftom  without  or  from 

run  off  towards  the  sea  in  as  many  streams,  flie  next  house,  ascended  to  the  top  of  one 

which  send  up  elouds  ot  steam  that  indicate  of  the  wings  of  the  edifice,  and  withdrawing 

the  high  temperature  of  the  water,  and  eon-  the  awning  which  extended  to  the  opposite 

Tert  the  atmosphere  into  a  tolerable  vapour-  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  so  formed  a 

bath.    Buckingham  found  the  temperature  eo?ering  oter  the  open  space  in  *  the  midst,' 

of  the  water  180  deg.    Its  taste  is  disgust-  let  down  the  siek  man  while  lying  in  his 

ingly  bitter  and  salt,  and  it  emits  a  strong  couch,  and  in  this  manner  drew  towards 

smell  of  sulphur.    There  are  two  baUung-  him  the  benerolent  eye  of  the  Great  Physician 

houses  a  little  north  of  the  fountains.  (comp.  2  Kings  L  2).    The  word  rendered 

Of  a  view  seen  near  Tiberias,  Olin  thus  *  through,'  dia^  may  mean  '  by  the  side  of,' 

speaks :  '  We  were  upon  the  brow  of  what  as  in  Acts  ix.  2/(, '  by  the  wall ;'  and  in  ■.  Cor. 

must  appear  to  a  spectator  at  its  base  a  lollj  xi.  88, '  by  the  wall.'    The  awning  which  w 

mountain,  which  bounds  the  deep  basin  of  hsTC  mentioned  is  common  in  Psiestine. 

the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  forms  the  last  step  in  Speaking  of  Hebron,  Olin  says, '  The  bazaars 

the  descent  frrom  the  very  elevated  plain  are  to  a  considerable  extent  either  covered 

over  which  we  had  journeyed  during  the  by  some  kind  of  awning,  or  arches  springing 

long  day.    The  sun  had  just  set  behind  us  lirom  the  top  of  the  houses  and  spanning 

in   a  blase  of  red  light,  which  filled  the  the  street    They  are  thus  secured  from  the 

western  sky  for  many  degrees  above  the  eflbcts  of  summer  heats,  and  to  some  extent 

horixon,  and  was  slightly  reflected  from  the  against  rains.' 

smooth,  glassy  surf aoe  of  the  beautiiul  lake,  One  word  used  in  Hark  creates  a  difRculty — 

whose  opposite  shore  was  visible  for  many  cnmsMmlei ;  in  the  common  venion,  *  when 

miles  on  the  right  and  left,  rising  abruptly  they  had  broken  it  up  ;*  rendered  by  '  the 

out  of  the  water  into  an  immense  and  con-  Layman,'  *  and  having  opened  it ;'  by  Wake- 

tinuous  bulwark,  several  hundred  feet  in  field,  *  by  foraing  open  thi  dow'  (that  is,  to 

height,  grand  and  massive,  but  softened  by  get  to  the  roof).    Campbell  evades  the  difli- 

graoefol  undulations,  and  covered  with  a  cnlty,  thus  rendering,  *  uncovered  the  place 

oarpet  of  luxuriant  vegetation  from  the  sum-  where  Jesus  was,  and  through  the  opening  let 

mit  quite  down  to  the  water's  edge.    Beyond  down  the  coach/    The  term,  which  literally 

the  lake  stretched  out  a  vast,  and  to  our  signifies 'having  dug  out,' may  mean  *  having 

eyes  a  boundless  region,  filled  op  with  a  cleared  away*  (impediments),  that  is  the  awn- 

couniless  number  of  beautifiil,  rounded  hills,  ing  and  terrace  wall — ^has  occasioned  much 

all  dad  in  verdure,  ^irtiioh  at  this  moment  trouble,  searoely  seems   necessary  to   the 

was  invested  with  a  peculiar  richness  of  sense,  and  *is  omitted  in  the  Cambridge 

colouring.    In  the  remote  distanee,  though  Manuscript,  and  not  regarded  in  the  Syriao 

full  in  our  view,  the  snowy  top  of  Mount  and  some  other  versions '  (Shaw's  '  Travels,' 

Hermon  was  still  glittering  and  basking  in  213 ;  see  also  Gflevbach  in  loe.). 

the  beams  of  the  sun,  while  a  ohaste,  cod  TIME  (L*  itmput) — ^ftom  the  Hebrew  ta- 


drapery  of  white,  fleecy  olouda  bung  around  mail, '  to  nnmber '  (the  noun  is  rendered,  now 
its  base.    The  green,  graceful  form  of  Mount  '  time'  (Eira  v.  8),  now  'seasons'  (Dan.  ii. 
Tabor  rose  behind  us,  while  over  the  broad  21) — ^was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the 
and  well-cultivated  plain,  the  numerous  fields  succession  of  events,  whieh  they  measured 
of  wheat,  now  of  a  dark  luxuriant  green,  and  defined  by  the  reourence  of  the  seasons 
contrasted  very  strongly  and  strangely  with  and  the  apparent  dhanges  of  Ae  more  re- 
intervening  tracts  of  rod,  fireshly-plougbed  maikable  heavenly  bodies  (see  Movth,Sab« 
ground.   Independent  of  sacred  associations,  batb).    In  the  eaily  ages  of  die  world, 
this  was  altogether  a  scene  of  rare  and  uniqua  simpie  compntatioBs  and  short  periods,  con- 
beanty — nay,  of  splendid  magnifteenee.'  Aected  with  some  event  or  some  celestial 
TIOLATH-PILESER.    See  Assnii.  change,  would  bs  all  that  was  needful  in 
TILING,  from  the  French  twU^  and  that  the  actual  business  of  life;  so  that  Chro- 
fW>m  the  Latin  ttgidA  (tego,  teetnai),  denot*  Bology,  considered  as  a  systematio  account 
ing  properly  a  covering,  whatever  the  kind,  of  the  snoeessive  ages  of  the  world,  in  which 
stands  in  Luke  v.  19,  for  the  Greek  IcerssMf,  events  are  exhibited  in  their  connection  one 
which  strictly  signifies  a  cover  made  of  clay,  with  another  and  with  soma  fixed  point, 
but  derivatively  had  the  general  meaning  of  eoold  not  hare  arisen  among  the  primitive 
a  covering.    That  in  the  passage  just  referred  Hebrews,  and  is  clearly  a  late  conception  of 
to  the  general  acceptation   was  intended,  the  human  mind.    Aceoidingly,  in  tne  book 
appears  firom  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  of  Genesis  we  find  nothing  more  than  saeh 
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date  M  may  •nsae  ttom  the  duration  of  the  the  oDstom  lasted  tOl  the  reign  of  Solomoit 
liTes  of  the  patriai^hs  with  whieh  we  are  (1  Kingi  vi.  1);  also  from  the  bailding  of 
supplied.  Andy  indeed,  throughout  the  Bib*  Uie  first  temple  (1  Kings  ix.  10).  Time 
lioal  writings  we  find  numbers  and  dates,  was  also  reckoned  firom  one  festiTsl  to  another, 
seattered,  or  during  a  period  put  together,  The  chronological  data  giTen  in  the  margin 
but  no  ohronology,  nor  has  success  rewarded  of  the  common  English  Bibles  has  no  other 
any  attempt  yet  made  to  construct  a  satis-  aathority  than  that  of  its  author,  Arehbishop 
UeiOTj  chronology  from  the  data  found  in  Usher,  who  placed  the  creation  4004  years 
the  Bible.  A  primary  dilBculty  is  to  gain  a  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  from  this 
fixed  point  The  creation  of  die  world  has  assumption  calculated  and  fixed  the  date  of 
been  taken.  What  is  meant  f  Geology  points     events  that  followed. 

to  untold  ages  which  elapsed  before  man        According  to  Bunsen  (jEgyptm't  SttiU  m 
was  placed  on  the  earth.    Was  the  creation     dsr  WtUgeuhidtU ;  Hamburg,   1845),    tfao 
of  men  simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of    time  of  man's  residence  on  the  earth  must 
our  earth   in  its  present  form  f    At  what     be  carried  back  far  beyond  the  ordinary  six 
point  of  time  oocurred  the  events  narrated     thousand  years.    Thst  learned,  ingenioas» 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis  f     and  accomplished  antiquarian,  who  is  not 
This  point  has  been  most  variously  indicated     animated  by  hostile  feelings  against  received 
even  by  Christian  scholars.    Petavius  as-     ideas,  divides  the  histoiy  of  Egypt  into  three 
sumed  that  8988  years  passed  between  the     portions :  I.  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Menes ; 
creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ.    Scaliger     II.  the  middle  kingdom,  during  whieh  the 
made  the  same  interval  8949  years.    With     country  was  tributary  to  die  Hyksos  reigning 
the  Greek  Christians  it  is  &&08.    The  ordi-     at  Memphis ;  III.  the  new  kingdom,  of  the 
nary  Christian  era  begins  with  the  first  of    eighteenth  century,  which  expelled  the  Hyk- 
January  in  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period     sos.    Thus  two  entire  kingdoms  had  paaaed 
—a  cycle  of  7980  years,  invented  in  1582     away  when  the  Hebrew  records  first  bring 
by  Scaliger,  and  named  Julian  in  honour     Egypt  on  the  stage.    If^  indeed,  entering 
otJuliut  Casar.  Desvignoles  collected  above     into  particulars,  we  attempt  to  employ  Bon- 
200  ealoulations,  of  which  the  longest  makes     sen's  materials  for  determining  the    exaet 
the  distance  between  the  creation  and  the     age  of  the  worid,  we  encounter  great,  if  not 
Christian  era  to  have  been  0984  years,  and     insuperable  difficulties.    Manetho,  howavery 
the  shortest  8488.     Nor  have    recent  at-     makes  the  interval  between  Menes,  the  first 
tempts  to  fix  that  point  by  the  aid  of  astro-     monarch  of  the  first  kingdom,  and  Alexander 
nomy  satisfied    any  but    visionary    minds     the  Great,  to  have  been  8555  years,  while 
(*  The  Trae  Age  of  the  Worid,'  by  Professor     the   ordinary  chronology  allows  only  2000 
Wallace,  1844;   Ckranologia  Sacra,  von  G.     years  between  the  deluge  and  dte  birth  of 
Seyflkrth ;  Leipzig,  1846 ).    The  epoch  of  the     Christ.    Bat  society  must  have  existed  long 
deluge,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,     before  Menes,  since  the  Egyptians  are  known 
is  also  attended  with  nnoertainty,  especially     to  have  possessed  writing  and  books  under 
since  Bunsen  has  given  reasons  for  placing     their  earliest  kings,  for  pens  and  ink  appear 
reliance  on  the  Egyptian  chronology,  which     on  the  monuments  of  the  fourth  dynasty  be- 
carries  back  the  flood  many  centuries.    Nor    longing  to  the  first  kingdom.    The  existence 
did  the  Hebrews,  at  least  in  the  early  part     of  a  settled  government,  and  the  consequent 
of  their  history,  possess  any  recognised  era     prevalence  of  law,  in  the  days  of  Menes,  as 
or  settled  point  to  and  fix>m  which  they  might     well  as  acts  ascribed  to  him,  indicate  a  ]<mg 
reckon.  In  Ezek.  i.  1,  there  is  only  a  reference,     anterior  period  of  gradual  civilisation, 
probably,  to  the  era  of  Nabonassar.    In  the         Of  the  antediluvian  age  we  have  no  mo- 
books  of  the  Maooabees,  the  era  of  the  8e-     numents  which  may  assist  as  in  oompnting 
leucids   (which  began  with  A.  C.  811)  is    its  duration.     Here  our  sole  resource  is 
employed.  found  iu  the  Bible. 

The  lives  of  distinguished  individaals  are  But  did  the  Bible  intend  to  supply  a  sys- 
the  earliest  means  employed  in  the  Bible  as  tern  of  chronology  f  We  are  always  on  the 
epochs  from  which  to  reckon  time.  Thus  verge  of  error  when  we  attempt  to  make  the 
in  Gen  viL  11,  the  deluge  began  *  in  the  six-  Bible  speak  in  the  language  of  more  recent 
hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second  days  and  strange  mcKles  of  thought.  Its 
month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month'  conceptions,  and  those  of  modem  science 
(comp.  viiL  13).  The  duration  of  events  is  and  philosophy,  are  diverse  in  kind  and 
also  marked  (Gen.  xlviii  17.  Exod.  xii.  40,  cannot  be  brought  into  strict  accordance. 
41).  Moses  chiefly  measured  time  by  gene-  Whstever  the  Bible  gives  in  the  way  of  sci* 
rations  (Gen.  xlviii.  23.  Exod.  i.  6).  enoe,  history,  and  chronology,  is  a  mere  acei- 

At  a  later  period,  the  Hebrews  reckoned  dent,  forming  an  unessential  part  of  narr»- 
by  the  years  of  their  mle/s  power  or  life,  tives  whose  aim  is  the  instruction  of  man 
Instances  are  numerous  in  the  books  of  in  religion.  This  is  its  idea.  But  what 
Kings  and  Chronicles  (2  Kings  zxv.  8).  idea  have  speculatists  formed  of  the  BiUe  f 
They  also  in  one  period  dated  fivm  the  With  them,  it  has  been  a  cyclopedia  of  in- 
Kxodns  (Exod.  xix.  1.  Numb,  xxxiii.  88);     falliUe  information  on  all  possible  snbjeeta 
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of  knowledge.  Speeifietny  Quj  amnmed 
that,  ooataining  tiie  historj  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  down  to  the  lest  prophet, 
it  contained  also  a  complete  and  perfect  ays- 
tem  of  chronology.  Strange  is  it  that  the 
defeetiTeness  of  its  records  did  not  nnde* 
oeive  them.  How  brief  and  fragmentary  the 
notices  of  the  antedilavian  period!  How 
little  is  said  of  <  Israel  in  Egypt '!  Of  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  forty  years  spent  by  the 
Hebrews  in  the  desert,  we  possess  no  lecoid. 
Doling  Uie  fonr  or  fiTC  centuries  passed  under 
the  Judges,  the  history  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  incidental  notices.  Any  thing 
like  regular  history  begins  not  before  the 
days  of  Samuel ;  nor  does  it  extend  beyond 
those  of  Eara  and  Nehemiah.  The  long 
blank  found  between  their  times  and  those 
of  the  Messiah,  might  haTS  snillced  to  teach 
men  that  ProTidenoe  did  not  intend  the 
Bible  to  be  an  ancient  Universal  History. 
Alas!  that  men,  not  satiafied  with  Ck>d's 
Bible,  should  make  one  of  their  own!  The 
result  has  been,  that  this  human  device  haa 
brought  *  the  gift  of  Ood '  into  diarepute ;  for 


unfounded  claims  always  end  in  dsprsdattng 
and  ui^ust  judgments. 

Proceeding,  however,  on  tfie  assumption 
that  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
presented  a  general  history  of  the  world  from 
the  earliest  age,  the  Jews  set  die  example  of 
constructing  therefrom  a  complete  system  of 
chronology.  Aided,  as  they  believed,  by  ere* 
dible  tradition,  Ezra  and  later  authorities  in 
PaJestine,  and  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, iqypUed  themselves  to  the  task.  Work- 
ing in  two  distant  and  unfriendly  bodies, 
these  learned  meut  who  employed  in  their 
occupation  all  the  skill  of  their  day,  pro- 
duced results  of  a  dissimilar  kind,  and  so 
g«ve  a  proof  that  the  materials  which  lay 
before  them  were  not  without  difficulties. 
Hence,  however,  arose  the  marked  difference, 
in  regard  to  the  antediluvian  age,  between 
the  Palestinian  or  Hebrew,  and  the  Alexan- 
drine or  Greek  chronology.  The  former  is 
found  in  the  Bible  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch; the  latter  in  the  Septnagint  We 
here  sulyoin  the  numbers,  taken  from 
Bnnsen: 


HEBREW.         D 

SAMARITAN.        | 

SEVENTY.         1 

Befora      After 

Before 

After 

Befora      After 

the  birth  of  the 

Total 

the  birth 

of  the 

Total 

the  birth  of  the 

Total 

1.  Adam 

eldest       ton. 

eldest 

■on. 

eldest       son. 

ISO 

800 

980 

ISO 

800 

930 

230 

80 

930 

2.  Seth    

105 

807 

918 

105 

807 

918 

205 

707 

913 

8.  Enos 

90 

815 

905 

90 

815 

905 

190 

715 

905 

4.  Cainan    .... 

70 

840 

910 

70 

840 

910 

170 

740 

910 

0.  Mabalaleel.. 

69 

880 

895 

65 

8.30 

895 

165 

780 

895 

6.  Jared 

162 

800 

962 

162 

785 

947 

262 

700 

962 

7.  Enoch     .... 

65 

800 

865 

65 

800 

865 

165 

200 

865 

8.  Methuselah 

187 

782 

969 

67 

688 

720 

187 
(167) 

782 
(802) 

969 

9.  Lameeh 

182 

595 

777 

53 

600 

653 

188 

565 

753 

10.  Noah  

500 

600 

500 

The  Flood  . . 
Tn.  Hfontktji^od 

1.  Sbem 

100 

500 

100 

500 

600 

100 

(2242) 
600 

1656 

1807 

2262 

1     100 

'    106 

100 
185 

2.  Arphazad    ..|      85 

1 

408 

185 

808 

488 

400 

(480) 

330] 

[Cainan    .... 

180 

8.  Salah 

90 

408 

180 

308 

433 

180 

280 

4.  Eber    

34 

480 

184 

270 

404 

184 

270 
(870) 

0.  Peleg 

80 

209 

180 

109 

289 

180 

209 

6.  Rea     

82 

207 

182 

109 

289 

132 

207 

7.  Serog 

80 

200 

130 

100 

230 

ISO 

200 

8.  Nahor     .... 

29 

119 

79 

69 

148 

179 
(79) 

125 
(128) 

9.  Terab      .... 
Tkt  raet  of  NoA 

70 

70 

170 

1870  lyean. 

tfowa  «•  if  *ra*Mi 

800 

10«0 

(1270) 

! 
1 
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BusMB  ivmaite  on  the  nwlatioas  taSbu  Am  «OBfCni«ll«ii  tiwm^  a  tytlMi.  We  also 
bited  in  the  Table,  thml  a  divenity  of  mdi'  tee  Aet  befoie  tfie  Ckrieliaii  en  tthrtt  were 
tion  mast  hvr^  been  ettlM  bottom  of  several  main  §at  die  IbnnCiea  ef  a  ejiteiii  of  cliro- 
of  the  diTexsUiea  of  sonber  which  preeeat  aologj.  The  UShtn  of  thoae  eAwCs  ihoald 
theaeelvee  betweea  the  Hebnw  and  the  be  a  wazminf  to  nodem  epeeolalere.  The 
Qntk  text}  thai  in  the  eeae  of  othen  there  Bible,  ee  a  eolleetieii  of  eefwrate  and  indm- 
appear  e^deaeee  of  a  ijitaaialin  ehanginy  of  dnal  tndfltloBB  and  hJetorical  doemaenta, 
ftgweo,  the  burdett  of  whieh  nraet  lie  on  Ibmed  in  a  loaf  enceeerien  of  eentnriea, 
the  SeTen^,  or  on  eritiee  who  lived  not  neither  eonld  ftmieb,  nor  aaemnee  to  tar- 
long  before  tbem ;  but  that  the  most  import*  niah,  a  ngnlar  and  nritroken  eoeeeeeion  of 
ant  dedaotion  ia  this,  that  thera  wee  no  oon«  datoa  hem  die  efeatkm  to  die  advent;  bet, 
neoted  ehionologieal  tradition  respeeting  the  anppljing  aneh  eeaitned  fbeta  ae  Ha  aerend 
timee  before  Solomon ;  and  that  the  nnmberi  writers  were  able  to  aseertain,  gWea  ehrono- 
whieh  we  have  are  the  result  of  inqniiy,  and  logical  dau  tonehing  distinet  periods  reeften- 
not  of  historioal  transmissioii.  He  adds,  ed  firom  eertain  leading  evento,  of  which  in 
that  there  is  no  saflleient  reason  for  giving  ite  great  nliglons  mission  it  has  ftom  lime 
the  one  set  in  the  above  Table  a  preference  to  time  occasion  to  speak, 
to  the  others,  or  for  thinking  that  they  can  In  regaid  to  the  Ante-Nonehian  period, 
be  noiled  one  with  another.  we  possese  no  original  means  of  comparison 

If  we  tnm  to  Joecphoa,  we  find  his  ehio*  with  the  Biblical  vMoria.    Oedegy,  indeed, 

nology  unsatisfactory.    His  great  and  in«  eeeiM  to  indieato  the  lapee  of  many  more 


valoable  work  on  the  Antiqnitaea  or  the  ages  between  the  eieatioB  and  the  ieod  tiben 

Ancient  History  of  the  Jews,  written  in  the  diw  Bible  assigns.    Bat  kere  the  commencing 

beginning  of  Tn^an'a  reign,  compensates  as  periods  in  both  Geology  and  the  Bible  are 

for  the  loss  of  earlier  rabbinical  inliMrma-  fur  too  aneeitain  to  aUow  of  say  deflnito 

tion  and  traditions,  both  in  regard  to  ancient  comparison  or   satisliMtory  result    If  we 

chronology  and  the  history  itself,  as  weU  as  compare  together  Egyptian  chronology  and 

its  criticism.    Joscphas  possessed  a  great  the  implied  datee  of  die  Bible  in  regwd  to 

advantage  in  having  before  him  complete  die  time  which  elapsed  between  the  flood  and 

lists  of  the  Hebrew  high-priests  (Con.  Apion,  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  most  suppose  either 

i  7 ;  comp.  I  Chron.  vi.  1 — 10).     Such  lists,  that  the  interval  was  much  longer  than  the 

derived  from  early  ages,  would  be  invaluable,  Bible  seems  to  imply,  or  that  remains  of 

provided  thej  had  been  well  preserved  and  civiliaation  survived  the  deluge  fur  greater 

were  accompanied  by  accurate  dates.    But  it  than  is  commonly  bdieved.    The  genealo- 

is  clear  that  Josephos  possessed  no  original  gies  according  to  the  Hebrew  tozt»  as  it  is 

traditions  regarding  primmval  timea  other  commonly  understood,  give  from  the  flood 

than  are  found  in  the  books  of  the  Bible,  to  Abrsham's  birth  292  years,  so  that  Noah 

He  reckona  from  the  creation  to  the  flood,  died  when  Abraham  was  58  yesrs  old.    So 

1656  years  (Antiq.  L  3,  8),  thus  sgreeing  short  a  period  can  ia  no  way  be  broagfat  into 

with  the  Hebrew ;  ftom  the  flood  to  the  harmony  with  Egyptian  chronology,  or  with 

birth  of  Abraham,  292  years  (i.  6,  4).    He  Biblicsl  implications  respecting  die  condi- 

foUows  the   Septttsgint  in  reckoning  480  tion  of  soeietf  in  the  dajs  of  the  patriareha. 

years  for  the  eariier  residence  in  Canaan  It  is  not,  indeed,  till  a  later  period  that  we 

and  in  Egypt,  allotting  a  moiety  for  each  find  indubiublc  points  of  agreement  between 

land.    From  the  exodus  to  the  building  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian   chronology.    From 

the  temple,  he  places  in  his  history  592  Behoboam  and  Shiahak  down  to  Zedekiah 

years  (viii.  3, 1);  but  in  his  work  against  and  Pharaoh  Hophra,  such  points  preeent 

Apion  (iL  1),  612  years.    With  him  the  themselves.    Nor  is  it  before  the  building 

chief  events   bear  these    dates,   via. — the  of  Solomon's  temple  that  the  historian  finds 

flood,  1656 ;  Abraham's  birth,  1948 ;  Abra-  in  the  Scriptures  solid  ground  oa  which  to 

ham's    entrance  into    Canaan,    2023;   the  tread. 

exodus,  2453 ;  the  building  of  the  temple.         If,  however,  the  BiUe  preseato  neither  a 

8045,  according  to  Antiq.  viii.  8,  1,  but  8102  chronology  nor  materials  for  coostrueting 

according  to  his  book  against  Apion ;  the  one,  it  doee  supply  useful  data  for  separate 

destruction  of  the  temple,  8515  (according  periods,  snd  is  free  from  the  gross  exagge* 

to  X.  8,  1,  8518).    In  round  numbera,  he  rations  whieh  disfigure  the  annals  of  some 

assumes  firom  Adam  to  his  own  time  5000,  nations.    The  present  of  many  thousand 

and  from  Moses  2000  years  (Cant  Apion,  i.  years  was  in  the  last  century  made  to  history 

1;  comp.  L  7).     His  dates  in  regard  to  the  by  the  ready  credulity  of  men  whoee  faith 

dmes  of  the  Judges  cannot  be  reconciled  halted  only  at  the  threshold  of  Dirine  truth, 

with  those  of  Scripture.  China  and  India,  when  first  theur  history 

The  facte  now  set  forth  make  it  manifest  came  to  be  studied,  ofTered  traces  of  an 

that,   in  regard  to  die  earliest  periods  of  antiquity  which  delighted  the  enemies  and 

history,  we  do  not  possess  in  the  Bible  and  alarmed  the  unwise  friends  of  the  Bible, 

connected  authorities  a  dear  and  invariable  These  appearances  have,  however,  vaniahed 

chronological  system,  or  the  materials  for  before  the  searching  eye  ofhistoricaleritieiBm* 
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For  sn  — temomiod  tnletpff»tftdon  of  the  the  Jewish  people,  mentions  an  oeeasion  in 

names  of  tbe  aatediluTtan  and  paftriarehal  whieh  he  was  during  a  trance  consecrated 

fathers,  see  a  leamed  and  ingenions  bat  by  Jesns  himself  to  (he  apostleship  to  the 

imsatiefaotorynote  (p.  142,  fif.)  ill '-^^^^  Gentiles.    This   took  place   when  for  the 

dioation  of  Pvolestant  Prinoiples,  by  Fhila-  lint  time  he  went  from  Damascus  to  Jerusa- 

leuthems  Anglieaaus  f  London,  1847.  lem,  or  three  years  after  his  conversion.    It, 

The  lifSs  of  the  apostle  Paul  is  connected  then,  the  event  is  to  be  placed  after  the 
with  serious  cihronologieal  diffleuhies.    The  death  of  James,  it  took  place  in  48  or  44» 
greatest  dWenaty  prsTails  as  to  the  year  of  and  the  conversion  in  41.    This  view  is  sup- 
hia  conversion.    Beagel  wae  of  ophiion  that  ported  by  2  Cor.  xii.,  where  immediately 
it  took  place  in  31  (A.  D.)  ;  Siissldnd  fixes  after  making  mention  of  his  stay  in  Bamas- 
it  in  82 ;  Enaebins,  Petavins,  Vogel,  in  88 ;  cue  (xi.  82^,  the  apostle,  guided  by  the  law 
Baronins    and    OalviaiiM^   in    84  ;    Usher,  of  assoeiation  of  ideas,  speaks,  as  of  the 
Pearson,  Hag,  Hemsen,  and  Fellmoser,  in  next  important  event,  of  a  remarkable  trance, 
89 ;  Ridihom,  Heinriehs,  and  Hssnlein,  in  which  he    dates  fourteen  years  from  the 
87 ;  Be  Wette,  Winer,  and  Schott,  in  88 ;  Ume  when  he  was  writing.    Now  there  is  no 
Sohr&der,  in  80 ;  Spanheim,  BerAoIdt,  and  question  that  the  letter  was  written  in  either 
Kninoel,  in  40 ;  and  Sehmidt,  in  41.    Ac'  58  or  59.   Take  away  14  years,  and  you  have 
cording  to  the  ordinary  interpMtttion  of  the  44  as  the  year  of  the  trance,  and  41  as  that 
passagea  bearing  on  this  point,  Paul  did  not  of  the  conversion.     The  two  passages — that 
proceed  from  Damaseus  to  Jerusalem  tQl  in  the  book  of  Acta  and  that  in  the  Second 
tliree  years  after  his  conversion,  and  firom  Spistle  to  the  Corinthians — refer  obviously 
this  event  there  paosed  foorteen  years  up  to  to  the  same  event    Indeed,  the  speech  was 
the  time  ol  the  assembling  of  the  Jerusalem  delivered  shortly  after  the  composition  of 
oooneil.    It  seems  to  be  ascertained  with  the  latter.    The  aposde  had  in  both  a  lively 
pretty  good  certainty  that  that  council  sat  in  feeling  of  the  events,  and  was  naturally  led 
A.  D.  51,  a  year  sooner  or  later.    Hence  17  to  refer  to  them  as  the  great  turning-points 
years  dedaoted  from  51,  leaves  84  as  the  in  his  history.    tJnder  £e  guidance  of  these 
year  of  Paul's  oonversion ;  and  if  we  take  considerations,  we  find  Paul,  at  the  express 
the  18ih  year  of  the  emperor  Tiberias  as  appointment  of  Jesus,  entering  the  apostolic 
that  wherein  our  Lord  was  bom  (comp.  college  shortly  after  the  death  of  James. 
Luke  iii.  1),  the  year  of  his  death  will  be  There  was  a  vacancy,  and  the  number  12 
A.  B.  88.     This   brings   the    two    events,  was  filled  up  by  Paul, 
namely,  Paol*s  oonversion  and  the  death  of        The  year  44  for  the  commencement  of 
Jesus,  nearer  together  dion  the  recorded  Paul's  apostolie  life  has  support  in  some 
events  seem  to  idlow.    Some  writers  have  important  dreumstances.    The  persecutor  of 
therefore  aaaomed  that  the  three  years  must  the  Christians,  King  Agiippa  I.,  died  in  the 
be  understood  as  contained  in  the  fourteen,  year  44,  abont  the  time  of  Easter,  or  in  the 
Hence  only  14  have  to  be  dedaoted  from  51,  spring.    Three  years  before  Ais,  Paul  had 
which  will  leave  as  the  year  of  PouTs  eon*  leamt  from  Ananias  that  he  had  been  chosen 
version  either  87  or,  as  either  50  or  52  is  for  an  apostle  to  the  heathen — why  did  he 
taken  for  (he  date  of  the  eounoil,  86  or  88.  not  travel  to  Jerusalem  before  44  ?    He  lays 
Beoourse  >>as  also  been  hsd  to  eonjeeinrs,  stress  on  the  Iset,  that  at  die  first  he  did 
and  instead  of  14,  the  correot  reading  has  not  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  proceeded 
been  aaid  to  be  4.    This  notion,  whieh  ori-  thither  three  years  later  (GaL  i.  17).    Now 
ginated  with  Grotioa  and  has  been  sop-  these  were  years  (41—44)  when  the  Chris- 
ported  by  Onerike,  rests  on  no  manuscript  tians  had  to  endure  a  bitter  persecution, 
authority.  and  when  many  iled  from  ttte  capital  (Acts 
Writers,  then,  nay  be  divided  into  ihi«e  vliL  4,  II,  19).    This  persecution,  which 
daaaea;  those  who  place  between  Paal*s  demanded  the  blood  of  an  apostle,  eeased 
oonversion  and  the  Jerusalem  assembly,  1,  after  the  death  of  Agrippa.    His  reign  lasted 
seven  years;  2,  foorteen ;  8,  seventeen  years,  about  three  years,  and  during  that  time  Paul 
Neither  of  these  views  is  unaoeompanied  was  absent  i^m  Jerusalem.    At  the  end  of 
with  ehronologieal  objections.    Can  a  fourth  this  time,  an  apostle  was  deed,  and  thereby 


be  mahfttoined  f    Let  ns  look  at  the  ootnal  the  plaee  vacated  for  which,  according  to 

fiMts.  Ananias,  Paul  was  destined.    This,  then,  in 

The  Saviour  fined  the  number  of  the  apos-  many  respects,  was  the  right  moment  for 

ties  at  twelfe.    This  was  no  aibitrary  Hmit,  Paul  to  pay  his  visit  to  the  apostolic  body 

but  hod  its  reasons  in  frindaaental  liMts  of  in  Jemsidem. 

the  history  of  IsraaL  When,  tbaoefore,  Jndas        Another  circumstance :  Pool  declares  that 

lost  his  oiBee,  immedtale  steps  were  taken  the  object  of  his  Journey  waa  <to  see  Peter  f 

to  fill  up  the  original  number.    Was  Paul  a  rather,  according  m  the  original,  to  '  ques- 

thirteenth  apoatle  f    This  he  nrast  have  been,  tion,'  and  so  learn  of  Peter  facts  whidi  he 

did  his  appointment  take  plose  prior  to  the  desired  to  know.  With  what  view  ?  Ananias 

decapitation  of  James  the  elder,  that  is  48  announced  to  Paul  that  he  was  to  be  sent 

or  44  A.  B.  Paul  himati^  hr  a  speeeh  before  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxii.  21 ).    But  Peter 
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iMd  |Mifomi«d  tht  MOM  work  (xf.  7).  EtoiM 
tfie  danger  of  a  toUisioa,  and  the  importanco 
of  an  intuwiam  with  Pstar.  A  good  under- 
atandhig  was  eome  to ;  Paul  waa  to  go  to  the 
Oentilea,  Peter  to  the  Jewa  (OaL  iL  7).  Ano- 
Uier  peraon  with  whom  Paul  waa  nearly  con- 
Beoted  in  Jemsalem,  waa  Jamea,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  (OaL  i.  19),  who  at  a  later  time 
atood  by  his  aide ;  and  it  deaerrea  attention 
that  theee  two,  namely,  Peter  and  Jamea, 
apeak  in  behalf  of  Paul  and  the  liberal  aide 
in  the  Jemaalem  eonnoil  (Acta  zr.  0,  7, 18). 

Aeeording  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  Paal*a 
eonTeraion  muat  be  placed  between  80  and 
40,  aay  88,  84,  or  80.  Thia  ia  too  near  the 
emoillxion.  The  dcTelopment  which  the 
ehwch  had  reached  at  the  time  when  it  waa 
entered  by  Paol,  the  conditiona  throogh 
which  it  had  paaaed,  the  apread  of  the  goapel, 
ehiefly  eaoaed  byftigitiTea  driven  from  Jera- 
aalem  by  peraeeation,  eombine  to  point  to  a 
mnch  later  day.  De  Wette  dedaraa  that 
the  Ibnrth  or  fifth  year  after  the  death  of 
onr  Lord,  ia  the  earlieat  in  which  the  con- 
▼eraioB  of  Paul  eau  be  plaoed.  It  ia  pouible 
that  thia  ia  too  loon.  When  yon  carefully 
read  over  the  eariy  part  of  the  book  of  Acta, 
yon  cannot  avoid  the  impreaaion  that  the 
few  erenta  therein  narrated  lie  fSurther  back. 
Firat  after  Stephen'a  death,  the  narrative 
plaoea  the  eventa  aa  near. 

According  to  the  nanal  chronology,  Ste- 
phanie death,  which  happened  before  Paol'a 
oonverjion,  aay  in  83  or  88,  took  place 
under  Pilate,  who  waa  procurator  until  86. 
On  hia  diamisaal,  Vitellina,  proconaul  in 
Syria,  appointed  MaroeUna  aa  hia  ancoeaaor 
(Joaeph.  Antiq.  zviiL  6,  3).  Hence  the 
Eoman  power  remained  in  full  foree.  If  ao, 
the  Jewa  had  not  in  their  own  handa  the 
jutgladii,  or  deaih-puniahment  (John  xviiL 
81).  Lardner  auppoaea  they  derived  new 
privileges  under  Caligula.  Such  evidenoe 
aa  there  ia,  tenda  to  an  oppoaite  oondnaicm. 
Under  that  emperor,  who  hated  the  nation, 
tiiey  were  aeverely  treated.  Henoe  the  exe- 
cution of  Stephen  cannot  have  taken  place 
nnder  the  Boman  power.  It  haa  been  held 
that  hia  death  waa  the  unexpected  reanlt  of 
a  audden  outburat  of  bigotry  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  But  to  thia  it  may  be  objected 
that  in  the  Scripture  it  weara  the  aapect  of 
ensuing  aa  a  conaequenee  of  a  regular  judi> 
eial  procedure.  When,  then,  had  the  Jewa 
the  power  of  life  and  death  f  On  January 
34th,  A.  B.  41,  Olaudiua  aaeended  the  throne. 
His  firat  act  waa  to  name  Herod  Agrippa 
king  of  Judea.  With  thia  appointment  the 
procuratorship  oeaaed  in  that  land.  The 
newly-made  king  was  then  in  Bome.  Some 
time  waa  requiaite  for  hia  retuni.  Aa  aoon 
aa  he  waa  on  the  throne  he  began  to  perae- 
ente  the  Christiana,  and,  among  other  acta, 
appeara  to  have  occaaioned  the  atoning  of 
Stephen.  Joy  at  liberation  from  Caligula, 
and  at  having  a  king  of  their  own,  impelled 


the  Jewa  to  take 

ing  the  infant  ehoreh.    To  diia 

were  urged  the  noie,  beeauae  the 

the  ChrUtiaaa  had  eiqoyed  iHiile  die  J4 

were  in  political  diflenUy,  hadbaen  favonvBUe 

to  the  progreaa  of  their  eanse.    Conanlt  Aela 

vi.   1,  7,  fff.    Of  thia  peraeeatMH 

eonuniaaion  to  Damaaeoa  waa  a  part. 

his  conversion  took  place  dioitiy  all^  8te^ 

phen's  death,  at  whieh  (A.D.  41)  be  ma 

preaent 

According  to  the  eommoB  mode  of  redoa- 
ing,  Oamaliel'a  ^eeeh  (Acta  v.)  waa  deHverod 
before  the  death  of  Stephen,  or  from  88 — M. 
Oamaliel   mentiona  the  diapetaioii  of   tlia 
adherenta  of  Thandaa  aa  a 
When  this  dispersion  took  place 
from  Josephns,  namely,  under  the  procaraior 
Cuapins  Fadna,  that  ia,  in  or  after  44.     H 
then,  according  to  the  oidinaiy  chronology, 
we  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  daee&iifiiaa 
80—40,  we  oocaaion  the  diAealty  of  teiagng 
this  date  into  eonllict  with  Jooe^va.     For 
modea  of  explanation,  aee  THnVDAa.     Some 
have  imputed  an  error  to  Josephns,  odiers 
to  Luke.    It  is  unlikely  that  either  ooold  haw 
been  wrong  in  each  a  matter.    It  is  more 
probable  that  the  error  haa  lain  with  theo- 
logiana  in  fixing  a  wrong  dale  to  Oaranlief  a 
address.  And  their  only  ground  fat  the  early 
date  is  an  aaanmption  &at  cannot  be  aiia- 
tained,  namely,  that  Luke  followed  a  atriody 
chronological  anangement  of  his  matsriala. 
That  thia  was  not  the  oaae  appeara  front  die 
fact,  that  the  famine  which  happened  in  44 — 
46,  ia  apoken  of  among  the  eventa  of  flte 
reign  of  Agrippa,  41--44  (Acta  xL  27).     U; 
however,  we  follow  the  guidance  of  Joaephna, 
we  find  order  and  eonatsteney  in  tiie  avaa- 
gelieal  histoty.    Firat  earae  the  leaser  pane- 
outiona  mentioned  in  Acts  iv. ;  then  the  san- 
guinary prooeedinga  in  the  years  41—44, 
when  Stephen  and  Jamea  the  elder  loet  their 
Uvea,  and  Peter  waa  east  into  prison ;  flnal^, 
tfie  leeaer  peraeentiona  on  the  return  of  the 
Boman  power,  mentioned  in  Aots  v.  31, 
and  which  ended  in  conaequenee  of  Oa- 
maliel'a apeeeh.    In  tiiia  addma,  relbning 
to  the  eaaea  of  Theudaa  and  Judaa  of  Oalilea, 
he  givea  the  Jewa  a  hint  that  the  Bomaas 
were  not  indifibrent  to  theae  religions  dis- 
turbaneea— a  hint  which  diraeiad  thairminda 
to  a  time  when  tiie  Boman  dominion  held 
away  in  Judea;  andby^edaatfaof  Thendas^ 
he  adverted  to  their  government  immedialaly 
after  Agrippa'a  death.    Thna  the  series  of 
eventa  ia  naturally  eonaeentive.    It  may  be 
added,  that  iaeta  in  the  evangelical  history 
in  which  miatakea  and  aouroea  of  inpeseb- 
ment  have  been  found,  affnd,  when  mors 
closely  inveadgatad,  finah  pioolB  of  its  cre- 
dibility. 

Again:  if  we  aaaome  the  oaoal  interval  of 
17  or  14  yean  between  the  eonwraion  ofPanl 
and  the  Jeruaalam  aynod,  there  i^ipears  an 
empty  space  in  the  apoatlera  operations,  during 
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whieh  nothing  nmwkaUe  wm  done,  or  at  takes  its  beginning  with  the  ascension  nl 
least  rseorded.  Hag  reckons  this  empty  Christ,  and  ends  with  the  nomination  of 
•paoo  at  fiye  yean,  others  make  it  six  or  Herod  Agrippa  to  Che  throne  of  Jndea;  and 
■even.  Nor  are  writers  at  one  as  to  the  oontains,  therefore,  the  time  from  A.  D.  S3 
period  in  Panl's  life  when  it  should  be  eon*  to  Jaonaiy  41.  The  Roman  emperors  da- 
sidertd  to  have  taken  plaoe.  Aoeording  to  ring  this  period  were  Tiberias,  who  died  in 
Hag,  it  lay  between  Panl's  retam  after  his  87,  and  Caligola,  who  died  24th  Jan.  41. 
first  missionary  Jonrney  and  the  ooanoil  The  Roman  proeorators  were  Pontius  Pilate 
in  Jerusalem.  'Five  full  years,'  he  says,  till  86,  Mareellus  till  41.  The  Jews  had 
'  np  to  the  twelfth  of  Claodius  are  leapt  orer,  prerionsly  lost  the  right,  given  them  by  the 
•8  much  as  if  there  had  been  no  Antioeh,  Mosaic  law,  of  panishing  by  death,  and  re- 
and  Paul  had  never  lived'  (EinUit.  308) ;  tained  only  disciplinary  pnnishments.  Ae< 
yet,  as  Hug  remarks,  soch  a  gap  has  no  cording  to  their  own  traditions,  the  Jews 
parallel  in  the  history,  is  foreign  to  Lake's  were  without  the  jut  gladii,  or  power  over 
manner  of  writing,  and  is  irreconcilable  lifb  and  death,  for  forty  years  before  the 
with  the  character  of  Paul.  Let  it  be  ob-  overthrow  of  their  polity ;  that  is,  firom 
served  that  these  six  or  seven  years  make  A.  D.  80.  Consequently,  within  80 — 41, 
the  diiTerenoe  between  the  common  reckon*  the  Christians  could  si:^er  fh>m  them  no 
ing  and  that  to  which  we  are  led  by  follow-  other  persecutions  than  the  minor  punish- 
ing d  Cor.  xii^  in  whieh  the  conversion  takes  mente,  of  which  whipping  in  the  synagogues 
place  in  the  year  4L  was  the  chid     Even   those   persecutions 

From  OaL  L  18,  19 ;  iL  1,  it  appears  that  ceased  when  Caligula  began  to  disturb  their 

Paul  made  a  threefold  division  of  the  early  own  religion,  and  desbed  to  set  up  his  image 

part  of  his  Christian  life ;  the  Jirst  contained  in  their  temple.    This  period  of  comparative 

his  sojourn  in  Damascus  and  Arabia,  and,  repose  was  greatly  conducive  to  the  spread 

after  three  years  (reckoned  firom  his  con-  of  Christianity,  especially  in  allowing  time 

version,  L  16),  ended  by  his  first  return  to  for  it  to  get  a  firm  foothold  on  the  earth. 

Jerusalem;  thcfscond  contained  his  abode  at  Accordingly,  it  spread  gready,  so  that  even 

Tarsosy  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  and  Antioch,  Jewish  priests  embraced  the  new  doctrine 

the  capital  of  Syria  (19).    This  period  ter-  (Acts  vi.   7).    Also  during  this  time   the 

minated  by  Paul's  second  return  to  Jem-  Christian  church  took  a  regular  form ;  se- 

salem.  What  space  of  time  it  comprehended  ven  deacons  were  appointed  to  attend  to  tiie 

is  not  stated.    If  the  aforementioned  gap  is  secular  business  of  the  community.    Among 

placed  here,  it  will  extend  to  six  or  seven  these  was  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  (vi  5). 

years.    The  third  must  take  in  all  the  time  In  this  period  Paul  makes  his  appearance, 

between  this  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  the  a  young  man,  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel. 

apostolic  assembly  held  in  that  ci^.      If        The  tteond  period  begins  with  the  com- 

these  fourteen  years  are' to  be  eounted  firom  mencement  of  the  year  41,  when  Claudius 

the  end  of  the  second  period,  then,  besides  ascended  the  throne,  andmade  Herod  Agrippa 

seventeen,  some  six  or  seven  more  must  be  king  of  the  Jews.    By  this  appointment  the 

placed  between  Panl's  conversion  and  the  Roman  government  in  Judea  came  to  an  end, 

year  of  the  oouncil,  52.    But  if  the  seventeen  and  accordingly  we  find  no  procurators  du- 

by  themselves  render  the  interval  too  long,  ring  this  time.    The  Sanhedrim,  now  f^e, 

much  more  mast  that  effect  ensue  when  an  began  fbrthwith  to  persecute  the  Christians, 

addition  is  msde.    This,  indeed,  woold  throw  and  condemned  and  executed  Stephen.   The 

the  conversion  some  years  before  the  Sa-  persecntion  was  so  severe  that  Christians 

TJour^s  death.  fled  firam  Hie  capital  in  all  directions,  and 

These  and  other  diillealtiee  direct  the  thus  was  the  gospel  diifhsed  (Acts  xL  19). 

attention  to  another  view.    There  are  two  Paul,  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  this 

statements  given  by  Paul  himself  whieh  the  persecution,  was,  whDe  on  his  way  to  Da-. 

reader  ahonld  carefully  read  and  compare—  masons,  overtaken  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 

Acta  xxiL  a  Cor.  xi.  80— xii.  9.    Here  is  converted,  end  inibrmed  1^  Ananias  that  he 

a  trance  mentioned  whieh  Paul  aceoont-  would  have  to  preach  the  gospel  to  heatiien 

ed  of  special  importance,  and  which,  in  nationa    These  events  took  place  in  the 

both  passages,  he  makes  use  of  in  order  year  41.    Paul  prepared  himself  for  his  new 

to  establish  his  apostolic  calL    The  two  duties  during  three  years  in  Arabia.    When 

records  obviously  refer  to  the  same  event  Agrippa  came  firam  Rmne  to  Jerusalem,  he 

They  fix  Panl's  apoetolio  appointment  at  carried  on  tiie  persecution,  and  slew  James 

fourteen  yesrs  before  the  composition  of  the  the  Elder,  in  the  year  48,  intending  also  to 

2  Cor.;  that  is,  08  or  09— 14»44  or  40,  pat  Peter  to  death;  but  after  a  reign  of  three 

the  year  of  his  first  retom  to  Jernsalem.  yean,  he  died  at  Easter  in  44.    Witii  hte 

Three  years  befors  this,  or  41, 42,  his  ooii«  decease  the  abort  and  partial  liberty  of  tiie 

feisioa  took  place.  Jews  came  to  a  terminatloB.    During  all 

On  flus  basis  may  be  airsiiged  the  chro-  fliis  time  Paul  was  noi  in  Jernsalem. 
aofeg;  of  the  book  of  Aeta.    It  la  divided        The  ikM  period  begins  with  tiie  death  of 

Inte^hrseptrioda.    The  fint  period  of  treiilB  Herod  Agrippa  (44),  and  ends  with  PauTs 
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ImprooanMnfciiiBoiM.    After  a  ibort  period  it  eompetfbl>   wiA   th*  aiai  and  fnier«f 

of  hetiutioii  m  to  whether  he  ought  to  place  theie  obecrratiaiw.  It,h<MKTer,aMy  be  uM 

tibe  ton  of  Agrippe»  a  youth  of  eeveoteeii  why  the  period  of  fonnasn  yean  wm  finl 

yaert  old,  on  the  throne  of  Jadea,  CUndiue  on  by  Panl  mm  thai  widiiiK  wtnefa  he  wmif 

set  his  own  proeorator  OTor  the  eoontry.  to  Jemsaleaa  «  third  tune?    Weaagfeetlki 

Clandiufl  reigned  till  October  ISth,  A.  D.  04,  the  ejctreoM  limita  of  that  period  were,  at  At 

when  the  empire  eame  into  the  hands  of  one  end  his  firwt  Yisit  to  Jagiisalii,  at  tti 

Nero.  With  the  oommenoement  of  this  period  other  the  timo  ot  writing  the  Epieiie  to  Ai 

the  gieater  peneontions  againat  the  Chris-  Oalatiaaa,  m^  from  44  to  06,  an  intvid 

tiana  eame  to  a  termination ;  also,  aeeording  of  fonrteen  jemrm,     *  Within  fewrteea  yeaii^' 

to  GamalieTs  adriee,  thoee  of  inferior  eonse-  then,  will  be  '  erithia  tho  fourteen  yesn  Qm 

qnenee.    The  Roman  proeorators  daring  this  ham  elapsed    ftt>na   my  going  to  qoceiHB 

period  were  CnsfAos  Fsdos,  who  slew  Then-  Peter  in  Jemsalom  tali  tha  time  at  whiokl 

das,  and  Tib.  Alexander,  iip  to  the  year  4B,  in  write.'    Hie  third  letaim  to  the  capital  ltd 

whieh  time  a  Ivnine  pre? ailed  for  seTorsi  plaee  in  62,  <ir  aix  /ears  beAne  the  tim 

years.    Then  eame  Cumanna  till  03;  Felix  idien  he  eompoaad   dia  laMer.    Now  thii 

till  01 ;  and  finally,  Poreina  Festos.  period  of  fnnrtnon  jeata,  aaaMly,  froa  U 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Panl  lelBimsd  to  06,  was  praetaalj  Hie  tiaae  that  he  kd 

(A.  D.  44)  to  Jerasalem,  in  order  to  converse  labonied  as  an  sfmatJiT,  for  it  waa  in  44  AK 

with  Peter  (Qal.  L  16.  Acts  ix.  36).    From  he  leoaiwd  his  oonaaeratioa  in  atraaeetea 

Jerasalem  he  went  to  Tarsna,  was  Atehed  Jesas,  and  it  la  on  hia  diiine  eall  to  Ihi 

theaoe  by  Barnabas  to  Antiodi,  and  retwaad  aptwtrtnahip  that  he  npnalrn  aad  aigoM  (H 


(A.  D.  46)  a  second  time  to  Jerasalen^  in  13).    TIm  tenor  of  him  ai^eet  and  his  da 

order  to  oarry  alms  daring  the  deerth  (Aots  may  then  he  thon^t   to  aaeoont  lor  ihi 

xi.  80).    lie  then  set  oat  with  Baiaabas  oa  pesiod  of  years  of  irtiiah  Panl  spoke, 

his  first  misaionarytoar,throagh  Asia  Minor,  On  a  salgaot,  hoiaevar,  of  admiltei  di- 


at  the  end  of  whieh  he  went  a  third  time  to     ealty,  no  view  can  be  eocpeeied  to  be  fi« 
Jeroaalem  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  eooa-     from  objectioa.    The   atadentTa  daty  is  » 


eil  (A.D.  03)  eonvened  as  to  the  groands  of  take  that  which  inTolvaa  leaat  dtAeai||f 

admission  to  the  Christian  ehnroh  (Acta  xr.).  aflbrds  a  promise  of  an  alrimalr  adatiao  it 

The  apoetle  undertook  his  second  misdonary  falL    See  Fen  Der  Zei'eredbaaiig  dtr  LI 

journey,  aod,  paaaing  over  AaU  Minor  and  A,  Pmmhu,  von  A.  G.  Hmim,  1847;  ifjartr 

Oreeoe,  eame  back  throogh  Ephesua  and  Jnaaliaai  Paa/taer.  .ddaai0fwtta,1646.  Ag^ 

CflBsarea  to  visU  Jernadem  Ibr  the  foordi  Einkitmng,  ii.  368,  4lh  edit,  184r. 
time,  probably  again  to  bear  alms  (Acta  xriii         TJMOTHT,  in  the  Oiaek  TimotUiu  (MV 

33),  abont  Pentecost,  04.    The  aposde  com-  Aeaear),  the  son  of  a  Oxeek  and  a  ccDfOld 


menced  a  third  joamey,  setting  oat  from     Jewess  of  good  repaie,  by  aaaM  Eadcc 
Aatiooh,  remaining  three  years  in  Asia  Minor,     (Acta  xvi.  1.  3  Tim.  L  5),  by  when  he  kd 


Tisidng  Greece,  end  retamed  (A.  D.  00)  by  Ikom  diildhood  been  inatraeted  in  dM  Heir 

Miletos  and  Casarsa  to  Jerusalem  lor  the  Scriptores  (3  Tim.  iiL  10),  and  in  eeai^ 

fifUi  time,  again  about  Penteooat,  in  order  to  qaenee  was  piepaied  to  Bsceiee  the  f>9^ 

carry  succour  to  the  needy.    Here,  in  Jera-  from  the  lips  of  PauL     Boni  in  I^cMi^ 

salem,  the  apoatle  was  made  prisoner,  and  and  pnd>ahly  at  Derbe  (or  Lyetra,  AcH  ^ 

detuned  till  autumn  61  in  Caaarsa.    Fi-  1 ;  xx.  4),  Timothy  may  hate  beeosM  « 

ndly  he  eame  to  Borne  in  A.  D.  63.  Christian  <m  occadon  of  Paul's  first  ridtti 

The  words  in  Gal.  ii.  J ,  'fourteen  years  alUr  that  place  (Acts  xiT.  30,  21),  bat  eeftais^ 

I  went  op  again  to  Jerasalem,'  as  oonwioaly  owed  to  the  apostle  his  conTersion  (1  ^^ 

inUrpieted,    namely,  fourteen   yeara   from  i.  3.   1  Cor.  It.  17);  aad  when  the  latter 

Paul's  retnm  firom  Damaacos  to  Jeroadest,  ridted  Berbe  a  second  time,  he,  in  odtfMt 

seem  opposed  to  the  riew  now  Idd  before  to  offind  the  prejudices  of  die  Jew%  «» 

the  lesder.    The  English  word  *  after,'  how-  held  that  tiie  only  way  into  the  CbiisttiB 

ever,  here  and  in  1. 18,  *  after  three  years,'  is  ebuieh  lay  through  the  temple,  eaosed  'a- 

repreeented  by  two  terms  in  the  origind;  mothy  lobe eircnmeised  before  he  sssod^td 

the  first,  sieta,  properly  signifies  '  after;'  the  him  with  himadf  as  a  Idlow-Uiboartf  ia  <ke 

second,  dia,  meamng  pn^ierly  •  through,'  of  goqid  (Acts  xri.  8).    Haring  Iha^  \^ 

plaee,    Ume,  or    instrument,    bm^  dguify  eumcidon  and  laying  on  of  hands  (1  Tin 

•within'  or  'during,'  *in  the  course  of  iv.  14;  ri.  13.  3  Tim.  L  6),  been  appototd 

(Acto  xxiiL  81.  '  by  night,'  i.  8,  *  during  the  to  the  work,  Timothy  went  Ibrth  with  P«J 

•P«e«  of ')f  but  doea  not  in  any  known  case  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings,  pasdag  (^ 

of  necessity  mean  *  after.'    Indeed,  if  the  A.B.)  through  Troas into  Maoedooiai  Vk« 

apostle  intended  in  both  cases  in  this  J&pistle  Paul  went  theaoe  to  Adieos,  Timediy  ^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^f^^OfOd  imtiXift^  mained  at  Berea  (Acta  xriL  10, 14),  wbeaflj 

bahUity  have  employed  the  eame  word,  and  he  was  commanded  by  the  apoetle  le  eo^ 

not  within  a  few  senteueeis  have  passsd  frmn  to  him  at  AdMoa  (10).    £iAsr  bdt*«  w 

swtotodia.    At  any  rate,  the  mote  conect  could  obey  this  oidar,  or  dhsrhs  had  resda* 

nndenng  of  das,  aamdy,  «in  the  course  oi;'  that  ei^,  Timolhy  waa  sent  to  fb««**^ 
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hj  Paul,  who  wai  in  solioitada  nganUng  he  had  feqaettod  die  latter  to  lemain  at 
the  oharch  ui  that  place  (1  Thess.  iii.  2).  Ephesua,  when  he  himeelf  departed  into 
From  Theasalonica  Timothy  (d2  or  dd)  went  Maoedonia  (1  Tim.  1—8).  This  reqaeet 
to  Corinth,  hearing  to  Panl  information  in  Luke  has  not  reeoided.  It  oonld  not  have 
respect  to  the  Theasaloniana  (6.  Aote  xviiL  heen  made  on  Panl*B  fint  yiait  to  Epheaaa, 
0),  and  was  present  when  Paul  wrote  both  for  then  he  did  not  eepair  to  Maoedonia 
letters  to  these  Christians  (1  Thess.  L  1.  (Acts  xriii.  19 — ^28).  We  are  therefore  ra* 
2  Thess.  i.  1).  In  Corinth  or  in  the  n-  Ibixed  to  Paul's  seeend  visit  to  Epbeens 
oinity,  Timothy  seems  to  have  remained  (xiz.  1— xz.),  whenoe  the  apoetle  luooeeded 
some  time  (2  Cor.  i.  19).  Thence  he  went  to  Macedonia,  when  he  may  have  written 
to  Ephesus,  and  was  sent  (56  or  57)  by  this  letter.  But  in  the  Aeta  we  And  Timothy 
Paal  into  Macedonia  (AcU  xis.  22)  and  sent  before  Panl  into  Maoedonia  (xix.  22) ; 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17).  Bnt  when  Paul  ao  that  we  have  no  alftsmatiye  but  to  suppose 
wrote  his  First  letter  to  the  chnroh  in  the  that  he  thenoe  retumed  to  the  apootle  while 
latter  place,  he  did  not  know  whether  Timothy  still  at  Epheane,  wheae,  at  his  reqaeet,  he 
had  arrived  there  (xri.  10).  He  is,  however,  remained  while  Paul  want  to  Maoedoniai 
with  Paul  in  Macedonia  when  the  fonner  The  object  Cur  whidi  Timothy  was  left  at 
wrote  his  Second  letter  to  the  Corinthians  Epheeufl  watt  thai  he  aij^  eoirset  errora 
(2  Cor.  i.  1)  ;  but  when,  at  a  later  period*  of  doetnne  (t.8),  aeleet  ui  appoint  biahopa 
(58)  he  at  Corinth  wrote  his  Epistle  to  ihe  (ii.  1,  m^.)  and  deaeona  (6),  in  the  abscsee 
Romans,  he  had  Timothy  by  his  side  (Boa.  of  Paul  bimseli^  who  oontemplated  a  speedy 
xvL  21).  On  Paul's  return  through  Mace-  viait  to  the  ohuieh  (14,  15) ;  also  give  in- 
donta,  he  was  accompanied,  among  others,  by  atmetioas  in  sound  dootiine  (iv.  11,  18, 
Timothy,  who,  going  before,  tarried  for  him  mq*),9»dg9n»nlijtsM»TQimmioweg9if^toY9r 
at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  1 — 5);  but  whether  or  theoommunity(v.Ti.).  BntwhenPaul,inpvo- 
not  he  went  with  the  aposUe  to  Jerusalem,  oeeding  to  Jerusalem  some  time  after,  eame 
or  was  left  at  Ephesus,  is  not  certain  (comp.  to  Miletui^  the  ohnrch  at  Ephesus  had  ita  re- 
2  Tim.  iv.  13).  Not  till  a  later  period,  when  eogniaed  oAeers  (Aotsxx.  17—28).  In  the 
ihe  apostle  is  in  chains  at  Rome,  do  we  find  interval,  then,  must  the  Epistle  haee  been 
Timothy  again  with  him  (Phil,  i  1.  Col.  L  written.  It  must  alao  have  been  written 
1;  Philem.  1),  at  a  date  which  has  been  before  the  Second  ]^piatle  to  the  Corinthians, 
approximately  fixed  at  A.D.  68.  As,  how-  for  Timothy  waa  with  Paul  whan  he  eom* 
ever,  he  received  instructions  to  'come  posed  that  Epistle  (2  Cor.  i.  1).  This,  it  ia 
shortly'  to  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  9, 11, 21),  when,  true,  leaves  Timothy  hut  a  short  time  for 
now  a  prisoner  in  Borne  (i.  12;  vi.  7),  the  ftilfilling  hia  ijoaporlaat  dutiea  at  Bpheana. 
apostle  seems  to  have  left  his  son  some*  But  his  friend  jand  maater  needed  his  pre- 
where  in  Asia,  it  may  be  at  Ephesus,  when  senoe ;  and  how  mwk  better  was  ^e  inflo- 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  The  history,  which  enoe  which  lasted  for  at  least  many  weeks, 
is  defective,  has  been  supplemented  by  tra-  than  that  which  oonld  be  exaited  by  a  mere 
dition.  Accordingly,  Timothy  appears  as  the  letter  m  the  chnroh  at  Ephesus  J  Paul,  in- 
first  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  is  stated  to  tending  to  remain  in  that  city  until  Penteeost 
have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Domitian  A.I>.  69  (1  Cor.  xvi  8),  was  eompclled  to 
(81—96  A.  B.).  It  is  doubted  whether  the  leave  earlier  (Aols  xiz.  28,  uq.),  and  pro- 
Timothy  mentioned  in  Hebrews  (xiii.  2)  is  oeeded  through  Macedonia  into  Orseee  (xx. 
the  same  with  the  subject  of  this  article,  nor  1,  2),  and  thenee  back  into  Maosdonia.  At 
is  it  known  what  was  the  custody  firom  Easter  he  left  Philippi  for  Aaia.  Henee 
which  Timothy  i»  then  said  to  have  been  this  journey  lasted  from  Whitsnntide  till 
set  firee.  Eastar,  that  is,  a  year  aU  hot  fifty  daya.    Of 

The  history  of  Timothy,  the  arrangement  this  period  Paul  passed  in  fiseeee  three 
and  details  of  which  are,  from  want  of  mate-  winter  months,  proliahly  Movembar,  Beeem- 
rials,  not  without  difficulty,  gives  us  only  few  ber,  Januaiy  (xx.  8).  Henee  ftom  his  qui^ 
characteristic  traits.  But  that  he  possessed  ting  Epheans  till  his  coming  into  Oreeoe-* 
superior  natural  abilities,  and,  under  Paul's  that  is,  from  Whitsnntide  to  Novembei^- 
direction,  was  fitted  to  organize  and  govern  there  were  about  five  months.  He  left  Phi- 
bodies  of  men,  is  obvious  from  the  duties  lippi  at  Easter  of  the  next  year,  and  desired 
devolved  on  him  by  his  spirimal  father,  to  be  at  Jemsakm  by  Whitsuntide.  Between 
Timothy  appears  to  be  one  of  these  second-  these  two  festivals  falls  his  interview  with 
rate  characters,  of  moderate  talents  and  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  dhureh.  From 
good  dispositions,  who,  receiving  from  the  the  time,  then,  when  Paul  left  Ephesus  tiU 
pioua  cares  of  domestic  vigilance  and  love  a  he  saw  its  officers  at  Miletus,  there  elapsed 
sound  religious  training,  are  well  prepared  about  twelve  months.  A  short  time  before 
to  be  effectual  instruments  in  the  hsnds  of  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Timothy 
a  master  for  executing  great  and  beneficial  was  sent  ih>m  Epheaua  to  Maoedonia. 
designs.  Thenoe  he  returned  to  B^ieanB,  w4wrs  he 

Timothy,  the  FirU  EpUtU  to,  professes  to  was  left  by  Paul.    While  there,  he  leoeived 

have  been  written  by  Paul  to  Timothy  after  Paul's  fii«t  letter  to  hiaa.    Hanriiic  aeted  en 
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• 

lUtt  bt  wmd  to  Paol,  Ukl  was  widi  diA  proper  otgu&isatioD  to  the  ehvreli,  wu  on 

•postte  frtmi  he  vroce  his  Seeond  Epistle  to  wbieh  ves  likely  to  be  entertained  hy  Pud; 

the  Coriniliians.    And  widi  Peal  may  he  who,  though  ho  expected  the  speedy  ippeir- 

b«ve  been  at  the  interriew  with  Ae  Ephcsian  anceof  Jesas,  yet  did  he  eameeily  dedre  to  eol. 

•Id«%  and,  as  a  uprBeaalatiTe  of  the  apostle,  Iceta  people  prepared  fortfae  Loid,andfordut 

with  Am  ehneh  over  whieb  they  purpose  knew  Uaai  some  means  of  penooal 

inflneiiee  and  inatmetion  were  indiipensaUc 


The  details  into  wfaieh  we  have  gone.     The  neeeesity  wns  the  greater  in  Epbena, 
show  that  there  was  tiose  saffleient  for  the     beeanse  of  the  diatoibaaeea  which  btd  ne- 


aaeigned  to  Timothy.    Of  his     eessitated  his  own  departure  and  thrmencd 
to  Maeedooia  and  return  to  Ephesos,     the  rery  existenoe  of  the  ehnrch,  which  wu 
before   the  departnre  of  Paol,  we  eaanot     likely  to  stand    firm  against  pressure  ind 


■peak  poailiTely,  beeanse  the  indieatioBe  of  Tiolenoe  Axhb  witlioat  only  if  made  into  as 

time  in  the  Aiia  are  hers  vciy  vagne  (Acta  oiganised,  eompnet,  and  well-working  eorpo* 

six.  90—33) ;  bat  betwssn  tbs  time  of  PaoTs  Mtion.     The  danger  waa  die  greater,  end 

^tting  Ephesos  snd  diecnsaiBg  November,  die  need  of  Paol'a  adTiee  and  the  preeenct 

&ers  wsrn  thras  months  in  whieh  Timothy  of  Timothy  the  greater  too,  beeanse  ftltiliei 

might  est  in  order  the  ehvreh  in  that  plaee,  and  eoDisiona  asaafled    and    tioaUed  the 

and  two  for  his  jovmey  to  his  fither  in  the  eommimity. 

faith.    If,  indeed,  we  allow  time  far  Timothy  Ii;  moreorer,  tfie  eharaeter  of  thoee  emn 

to  rseeive  the  lettw*  after  PaoTs  departure^  and  riTalries  is  studied,  diey  will  be  foud 

we  ihall  than  not  have  many  weeks  in  i^iieh  to  be  essentially  die  same  with  thoee  which 

eoold  exeento  hie  mastoids  instrae-  from  other  soaroea  are  known  to  hate  pie* 


tions.    As,  however,  the  evils  which  Psnl  vsiled  in  Asia  Minor,  eapeeially  at  Epfaesu. 

wishsd  to  ears  ware  of  a  pressing  nstoie^  See  Ernsus,  EPHSsroia,  PniLosoraT. 
and  were  known  to  him  when  ha  left  Ephe-        The  doetiinal  teaefainga  of  the  Epietic  tic 

SOS,  we  may  reaaonably  think  that  he  took  also  Panline.     It   haa,   indeed,  been  nii 


the  first  moment  of  leisure  in  order  to  im-     (Credner,  Dm  Neve  Tegtaauut^  ii.  110)  thti 
on  the  mind  of  Tinmdiy  the  great  par-     the  stotement  in  1  Tim.  iL  A,  that  Ood  de- 


poeea  for  whieh  he  had  been  left  behind,  aires  the  ealvation  of  all,  is  eontrtfy  to  PtnTi 

Nor  is  it  unlikely,  eousidering  the  distorbed  genersl  view;  thougli  the  same  doctrine  is 

state  of  the  eity  irtien  Paul  left  it,  diat  Ti-  ezpreesly,  snd  even  more  strongly,  set  forA 

mothy  may  have  foond  it  diflenlt  to  maintain  in  Bom.  iL  6,  «ef.;  ▼.  12,  sag.;  z.  12;xLSl 

hiaself  thera  at  diat  time  for  kmger  than  1   Cor.   zv.   2X,  teq.     It  would  be  esay  to 

eooM  three  months.   It  may  be  an  indication  exhibit  odier  coireapondenees  in  doctriM 

diat  Ephesos  wss  even  a  year  afterwards  between  this  letter  and  acknowledged  writiogi 

not  free  firom  agitation  and  peril,  at  least  to  of  Paul,  whose  earnest,  lofty,  glowing,  jct 

Pool,  that  die  aposde,  when  on  his  road  to  considerate  spirit,  appears  in  it  in  fettoRf 

Jemsslem,  instead  of  repairing  thither,  met  too  numerone  and  too  marked  to  be  mistilren- 
dw  elders  of  the  ehnnh  at  Miletus.    It  con-         The  place  from  whieh  this  First  Episde 

Anns  the  opinion  that  the  tetter  was  written  to  Timothy  was  written  cannot  be  deteroined, 

shordysftsr  Paul's  departure,  that  Hug  fixes  bat  it  confirms  the  view  we  have  gives  io 

Whitsnndds  (A.D.  M)  as  dw  time  of  ite  find  that  it  pteeents  at  its  dose  no  gRctiogi. 

composition.  If  written  on  his  journey,  or  in  a  moncDk 

The  idiote  of  diese  views,  however,  have  snatehed  from  active  labour  in  the  less  kncm 

but  an  insufictent  historiesl  basis.    What  parte  of  Emope,  ite  author  would  hare  bo 

te  certafaK  in  the  literary  htetoty  of  the  New  time  for  any  ^ing  save  diose  instnicticiM 

Testsment  te  not  augmented  and  confirmed,  which  weie  all-important,  and  the  neeessttf 

but  invalidated  and  rendered  suspicions,  by  for  which  pressed  bearily  on  die  writrri 

mixing  end  eonlbunding  widi  it  probable  mind;  nor  would    Paul  find   in   penosi 

eombinationa  and  plausibte  coii}ectores.    If  around  him  pointe  of  connection  ^^^ 

Providence  haa  curtailed  oar  knowledge,  we  his  dien  condition  snd  the  one  dist  he  bi4 

should  bow  fai  modest  aequieecenee,  and  not  left  at  Ephesus.    Where  he  was,  diere  wert 

imverendy  attempt  to  fill  up  die  chasms  by  probsbly  few  or  none  who  bed  perwotf 

inflated  babbles  or  harsh  dogmattem.  friends  in  die  Ephcsian   church  to  wbcBi 

Improper  stepe  of  diis  kind  have  prodnced  Paal  might  transmit  greetings ;  snd  he  bio- 

•  natural  reaction,  and  led  some  to  deny  self  was  probably  too  uncertain  of  the  »»• 

tte  amhenticity  of  bodi   PauTs  tetters  to  folness  of  its  members  to  know  wbtt Joi», 

Timothy.     In  this  step  Oiey  have  found  in  die  actual  cireumstsnees,  he  shonld  ttw 

tneur  chief  support  in  die  defecte  of  oar  hte-  towards  persons  whom  he  might  oiherwm 

tonesl  documente.  have  sslated  as  beloved  breduen.    Bewdes. 

.«i  *  ''^•^•w,   we  csrefaUy  look  into  the  inasmacb  as  die  Episde  was  addressed  oy 

!k2!  ?*f  **L**  ^*^  ^^^  ^'««  us,  we  an  individual  to  an  individual,  diere  wwb* 
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instraotions  to  Timotby  for  bia  own  personal  Timothy  (13,  13).    A  similar  confirmation 

goidanee.  is  found  in  i.  4,  where,  speaking  of  his  great 

If  this  Epistle  was  not  written  by  Paul,  it  desire  to  see  Timothy,  Paul  adds,  *  being 

must  have  had  for  its  author  one  equal  to  mindful  of  thy  tears/    The  idea  of  seeing 

Patil  in  genius,  and  similar  to  him  in  com-  him  brings  up  the  associated  idea  of  the 

plezion  of  thought  and  elevation  of  purpose,  last  time  he  saw  his  disciple.    When  was 

But  two  Pauls  are  as  inconceivable  as  two  that  ?    According  to  the  view  we  have  given, 

suns.    A  Paul  that  could  descend  to  decep-  when  he  took  leave  of  Timothy  at  the  tearful 

tion,  would  by  the  act  prove  himself  to  be  interview  with  the  Ephesian  elders.    The 

no  Paul.  names  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 

r^  Second  EpittU  to  Tinufthy,  which  also  Epistle  confirm  the  view.  Demas  was  con- 
bears  the  name  of  Paul  as  its  author  (i.  1),  nected  with  Asia  Minor,  being  known  to  the 
was  written  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  a  church  at  Golosse  (Col.  it.  14) ;  also  Luke, 
prisoner  (8,  12,  16;  ii.  0),  expecting  the  called  in  the  same  plaee  '  the  beloved  physi- 
second  appearance  of  the  Messiah  (10, 19;  cian,'  as  well  as  Ciescens  (2  Timothy  iv. 
iv.  8),  also  his  own  immediate  departure  10).  Mark,  moreover,  was  connected  with 
(iv.  t,seq.),  and  under  trying  and  painful  cir-  Asia  (Acts  zii.  25 ;  ziii  6,  18.  Philem.  24, 
eumstanoes  (ii.  11, 12),  in  order  to  strengthen  especially  Col.  iv.  10).    Tyohicus  belonged 


Timothy  in  the  gospel  and  in  his  official  to  Troas  (Acts  zx.  4) ;  and  as  he  bore  the 

duties  as  overseer  of  the  church  (i.  0,  8 ;  ii.  letter  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  7),  so  may  he 

1,  ssf.,  24;  iv.  1,  jsy.;  and  particularly  to  have  borne  this  letter  to  Timothy,  for  he 

guide  and  aid  him  in  correcting  false  doc-  was  sent  by  Paul  to  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv. 

trine  and  misconduct  (ii.  14,  itq.;  iii.  1,  12),  with  which  church  he  was  well  ao- 

tMq.)  ;  as  well  as  to  lead  him  to  practise  the  quainted  (Ephes.  vi.  2),  and  Carpus  was  an 

virtues  of  the  gospel  (ii.  22,  M9.),  encou-  inhabitant  of  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  18),  while 

raged  by  Paul's  example,  which  was  well  Alexander  belonged  to  Ephesus  (Acts  zix. 

known  to  him  (iii.  10,  Mf.).    From  i.  17,  83).    Aquila  was  of  Pontus  (Acts  xviii.  2. 

it  is  probable   that  Rome   was   the  place  Prisoa,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  is  another  form  of 

whence  the  letter  was  sent    This  eonclusion  Priscilla,   Aqnila's  wife).    Onesiphorus  is 

is  greatly  confirmed  by  other  facts  just  de«  declared  by  Winer  to  be  a    Christian  of 

tailed.    It  thus  appears  that  the  Epistle  was  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  i.  16 ;  iv.  19).    Trophi. 

sent  to  Timothy  by  Paul  when  a  prisoner  mus  was  an  Ephesian  (Acts  zx.  4 ;  xzi.  29). 

at  Bome,  suffering  greatly  for  the  oaose  of  Eubulns  is  mentioned  only  in  this  chapter, 

Christ    This  endurance  arose  not  merely  but  the  Oreek  form  of  the  name  renders  it 

lh>m  his  being  a  prisoner.    He  had,  it  seems,  likely  that  he  was  connected  with  Asia.    Of 

had  a  hearing  of  his  cause.    On  this  occa-  Pndens,  Linus,  and  Claudia,  nothing  can 

don  he  was  forsaken  by  all,  being  thus  be  said,  as  these  names  occur  in  no  other 

made  like  his  Lord  when  in  his  hour  of  place.    Erastus  is  found  with  Paul  and  Ti- 

anguish  and  ignominy, '  all  forsook  him  and  mothy  in   Ephesus,  and  both  are  sent  by 

fled.'    And  while  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  him  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22).    Thus 

vrere  alienated  firom  the  apostle,  Demas,  se-  every  name  of  which  we  know  any  thing  is 

dnced  by  his  love  of  the  present  world,  had  found  to  be  more  or  less  closely  connected 

also  abandoned  him.   Others  had  departed —  with  Ephesus.    There  is  one  exception,  that 

Cresoens  to  Oalatia,  Titus  to  Dalmatia,  and  of  Titus,  and  he,  as  a  fellow-worker  with 

Tychious  had  been  sent  to  Ephesus.    Luke  Paul,  was  doubtless  well  known  to  Timothy, 

only  was  with  him.    Hence  he  is  led  to  beg  The  decisive  proof  that  Timothy  was  in  Asia 

Timothy  to  use  his  best  efforts  in  order  to  remains  to  be  mentioned.    Having  requested 

come  to  him  shortly.  Timothy  to  come  to  him  at  Bome,  the  apostle 

The  place  where  Timothy  was  when  Paul  adds,  <  the  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas  with 

wrote  to  him  this  second  communication.  Carpus,  when  thou  comest,  bring  with  thee' 

may  be  probably  ascertained   by  circum-  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).     Troas  lay  on  the  north* 

stances  therein  found.     Thus  in  L  16,  Paul  western  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  between 

uses  words  which  seem  to  imply  that  his  Paul  in  Bome  and  Timothy,  if  in  Ephesus. 

son  was  in  Asia  and  intimately  acquainted  Natural,  therefore,  was  Paul's  request    And 

with  the  Christian  churches  in  that  land,  in  proceeding  firom  Ephesus  to  Rome,  Troas 

especially  with  the  church  at  Ephesus  (18).  was  a  place  through  which  Timothy  was 

The  official  duties  eigoined  on  Timothy  in  likely  to  pass,  not  only  as  having  been  twice 

this  Epistle  are  similar  to  those  he  is  re-  passed  through  by  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  8,  11 ; 

quired  in  the  former  to  exercise  at  Ephesus,  xx.  6,  ssg.),  but  also  as  affording  the  best 

and  the  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  erroip  way  to  B<miie,  being  at  once  the  shortest  and 

to  be  guarded  against  and  coneeted  is  also  involving  least  exposure  to  the  sea. 

simflar.    In  the  mention  of  names  in  iv.  10,  The  concurrence  of  these  minute,  inoi- 

ttq,,  the  laws  of  association  suggest  an  argu-  dental,  and  independent  circumstances,  ren- 

ment  tending  to  show  that  Timothy  was  at  ders  it  at  the  least  very  probable  that  Ti* 

Ephesus ;  for  no  sooner  does  Paul  mention  mothy  was  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote  to 

that  eitj,  than  he  immediately  adverts  to  him  this  his  Second  Epistle.    This  eondn- 
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man  eonfirmt  the  Tkw  giTtn  in  the  prerioas  of  mns.    Branxe  was  alio  ued  in  ItB  fixr- 

•rtide,  and  eaases  the  two  letten  to  give  mation  of  minon.   Tin(inOieek,fcaattirts) 

and  reeeiTe  aid  in  the  eataMiahment  of  tiheir  waa  in  Ttrj  remote  agea  proenred  from  the 

Paoiine  origm.  and  the  aaecrtaining  of  ttie  CastiUndet,  or  Scifly  lalea  (and  Cornwall), 

peraon  to  whom  they  were  aent  hy  Phesnieian  narigatora  and  their  depen* 

We  are  also  eonfirmed  in  die  opinion  that  deneiea,  and  aent  eastward,  throa|^  Syria  and 

the  letter  waa  written  hy  Paol  to  Timotiby  Palmyra,  to  distant  parts  of  Asia  (Craik*a 

hy  the  fitct,  learnt  in  our  minnte  inquiry  '  Histtwy  of  British  Commeree,*  L  chap.  L). 

into  these  namea,  tfiat  so  Cur  aa  onr  know-  WOkinaon,  in  hia  instraetiTe,  interesting,  and 

ledge  extends,  ereiy  diing  aoeofda  with  that  trastwoithy  work,  *  The  Maanera  and  Ciw- 

opinioB.    The  persons  mentioned  are  per-  toms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,*  saya  (iiL 

sons  with  whom  Paul  and  Timothy  were  303),  'The  akin  of  the  Egyptians  in  eom- 

aeqnainted ;  and  most  of  them  were  peraons  ponnding  metala  ia  ahmidantly  prored  by 

whom  the  history  wonld  lead  ns  to  expect  in  the  vases,  mirrors,  arms,  and  implementa 

the  caae.    And  when  attention  is  given  to  of  bronae  discoreied  at  Thebes  and  other 

tile  enrsoiy  manner  in  which  these  names  parts  of  Egypt ;  snd  the  nnmeioas  methods 

are  let  drop  from  the  writer's  pen,  it  is  very  they  adopted  for  varying  the  eomposltion  of 

dificolt  to  conceive  that  we  have  here  to  do  bronae  }!f  a  jndieiooa  mixtnie  of  alloys,  aie 

with  any  thing  bat  a  reality.  diown  in  many  qnalities  of  die  metsL  They 

"nie  letter  bears  traeea  of  an  anxioos  had  even  the  secret  of  giving  to  bronse  blades 

mind.    Paol  had  been  before  his  jndges,  a  eertam  degree  of  elasticity,  as  may  be  seen 

snd  there  stood  alone.    Some  had  proved  in  the  dagger  of  the  Beriln  M oaeom.    Ano- 

fkitfaless,  others  had  become  pmdenL    A  thcr  remarkable  featore  in  their  brcMiae  is 

aecond  hearing  had  probably  been  less  sf-  the  resistance  it  oflfers  to  die  effect  of  the 

llictive.  Still,  danger  and  deadi  aeemed  near,  atmosphere ;  some  eontinning  smooth  and 

The  aged  confeasor  wanted  one  on  whom  he  bright  thoogh  baried  for  ages,  snd  aome 

could  rely.    He  therefore  writes  to  Timothy,  presenting  i»  appearance  of  prevwut  o(xid»> 

urging  him  to  come,  and,  if  he  eould,  to  tion  purposely  induced.'    See  Isoa. 

come  before  winter  (3  Tim.  iv.  21).    Hence  TIPH8AH,  a  city  on  dte  western  margin 

the  Episde  wears  die  appearance  of  having  of  the  Eophimtes,  forming  the  north-eastern 

been  composed  a  short  time  before  Panl'a  limit  of  Solomon's  kingdom;  probably  Tkap^ 

imprisonment  at  Borne  issued  in  his  martyr-  taeut,  afterwards  called  Amphipolis. 

dom.    As  such,  it  i»  specially  intereating;  THtAS,  a  son  of  Ji^het,  is  bdd  to  hnve 

and  aa  sueh,  its  tone  of  alfoctionate  earnest-  been  the  progenitor  of  the  Thraciana  (Ocn. 

ness  and  concern  is  natural  and  becoming.  x.  2).    Thrace  waa  a  district  on  the  north 

The  anthendcity  of  this  Episde  has  been  of  Greece,  bounded  on  the  east  by  die  Poai- 

questioned    and  denied    without   suAcient  tus  Euxinus  (the  Blsdc  sea)  ;  on  the  soadi, 

grounds.    Though  we  are  disposed  to  assign  by  the  Propontis  snd  the  ^gean  sea  ( Arehi- 

a  somewhat  later  date  for  ita  eomposition  pelago) ;  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Strymon; 

dian  Lardner,  namely  A.  D.  01,  we  concur  and  on  die  north,  by  the  mountainoua  rang* 

in  diese  his  words:  'It  ^ipears  to  me  very  of  Hemns.    The  river  Hebrus  ran  throng 

probable  that  this  Second  Episde  to  Timothy  die  land. 

was  written  at  Bome,  when  Paol  waa  sent  TIBHAKAH,  a  king  of  Ediiopia  or  Cuali 
thither  by  Festus.  And  I  cannot  but  think  (Vol.  i.  p.  440),  who  made  war  on  Senna- 
diat  diis  ought  to  be  sa  allowed  and  deter-  cherib  when  threatening  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
mined  point.'  It  is  first  mentiened  by  Ire-  xix.  9.  Is.  xxxviL  9).  He  is  the  same  aa 
n«us  (bom  at  Smvma  in  the  early  part  of  Taraeoa  of  Manetho,  the  third  king  of  the 
the  second  century),  who,  speaking  of  Linus,  25th  dynasty,  who,  as  an  Ethiopian  mo- 
says  be  is  the  same  as  '  Paul  mentions  in  narch,  ruled  over  a  part  of  Egypt  Aeeoid- 
those  (well-known)  Episdes  to  Timothy.'  ing  to  Strabo,  Tirhakah  penetrated  to  tlie 

TIN  (L.  <tonnt»m?)  was  known  to  die  He-  pillara  of  Hercules,  or  Gibraltar.  Hitag 
brews  (Numb.  xxxi.  22.  Esek.  xxii.  18,  20)  fixes  his  reign  714 — 696  A.  G.  This  is  one 
under  the  name  of  Udtl,  a  word  which  some  of  the  points  in  which  the  history  of  Egypt 
say  comes  from  a  root  meaning  'to  separate ;'  eoineides  with  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
because,  among  other  mysterious  qualidea,  TIBZAH  (H.  pfeaMnt),  a  royal  Canaan- 
tin  was  held  to  have  the  power  of  separating  itish  city  conquered  by  Joshua  (Joah.  ziL 
miied  metals.  Tin,  in  Ezek.  xxii.  18  (eomp.  24),  which  feH  to  the  share  of  Ept^aim,  and 
Isaiah  i.  25),  ia  mentioned  among  inferior  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
metals,  aa  if  accounted  'dross,'  iriiere  also  (1  Kings  xiv.  17).  Zimri,  besieged  by  Omxi, 
is  implied  the  fiut  of  its  entering  into  amal-  destro^  its  piJaee  and  himself  with  Bm 
gams.  Such  a  compound  was  produced  (xvi.  17,  18V  The  latter,  having  reigned 
when  tin  was  mixed  with  copper,  forming,  in  Tiraah  six  years,  transferred  the  seat  of 
not  brass,  which  is  copper  snd  zinc,  but  empire  to  Samaria  (28,  24).    Tinah, 


bronze — a  metal  employed  before  iron,  and  lay  some  twelve  mfles  to  the  east  of  Ssma- 
from  its  being  hard  and  capable  of  receiv-  ria,  was  celebrated  for  the  loveUness  of  lie 
ing  an  edge,  servioeable  in  the  fabrication     natural  scenery  (Cant  vi.  <i\ 
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TITHES  (T.  O.  uknu)t  thftt  is  tenths,  rests.     If,  however,  we  view  the  enactments 
teem  founded  on  a  reveienoe  for  the  nam-  as  constituting  portions  of  one  tithe>law,  the 
ber  ten,  which,  as  the  nomber  of  the  fingers  esTeral  parts  maj  in  the  main  be  found  oon- 
and  the  toes,  as  well  as  from  eertain  quali-  current,  and  tithes  would  thus  be  a  tenth  of 
ties  found  or  fancied  in  the  number  itself,  the  annual  increase,  appropriated  to  the  ser- 
was  in  the  primsral  ages  held  a  saered  vice  off  the  temple  and  its  serrants,  as  well 
number,  became  the  foundation  of  the  deci-  as  to  the  purposes  of  hospitality,  friendship, 
mal  (L.  dcesai,  *  ten')  system  of  eompata*  and  charity.    Should  this -view  find  due  sup- 
tion  (comp.  Numb.  zL  10),  and  was,  in  the  port,  and  prove  applicable  in  its  iUlest  im- 
Deealogue  or  table  of  Ten  Commandments^  port,  it  would,  by  presenting  the  tithes  as  a 
made  the  centre  of  the  Mosaic  polity.    In  great  national  provision  for  the  learned  and 
a  religion  having  such  a  nucleus  (compare  needy  classes,  serre  to  lessen  the  force  of 
Matt  XXV.  1),  ti&es  could  hardly  be  absent;  the  objeetion  to  the  Mosaic  polity,  Uiat,  be- 
especially  as  they  existed  before  Mosaism,  sides  other  sources  of  revenue,  the  levitical 
eonsidered  as  a  separate  institation,  came  order,  whiefa  probably  did  not  constitute 
into  exbtenoe.    Tithes  were  given  by  Abra-  more  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  nation,  yet  pos- 
ham  to  Melchixedek ;  and  the  transaotion  is  sessed  one-tenth  of  its  annual  substance, 
•imply  mentioned,  as  if  one  that  was  well  Doubtless,  with  the  debasement  of  the  na 
known  (Qen.  xiv.  20.  Heb.  vii.  3).    Jaoob  tional  character,  the  sacerdotal  body,  whose 
also  oonseerated  a  Utho  of  his  property  to  power  was  very  great,  worked  the  sjrstem  for 
God  (Oen.  xxviii.  23).  their  own  aggrandisement   The  Talmudists 
In  the  Mosaie  law,  the  tithe,  or  tenth  of  speak  of  a  second  and  a  third  tithe  (comp. 
all  the  produets  of  the  earth,  including  the  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8,  22) ;  which,  if,  as  would 
field,  the  orchard,  and  the  garden,  wiA  the  appear,  they  were  separate  exactions,  must 
fioek  and  the  herd-— in  general,  whatever  have  been  found  very  oppressive.    If,  in  sd- 
was  eatable — was  annually  to  be  paid  by  dition,  a  tenth  was  payable  to  the  regal  go- 
every  Israelite,  as  tenant  of  the  land,  to  its  vemment  (1  Samuel  viii.  15),  the  Israelites, 
sole  proprietor,  Jehovsh,  who  appropriated  having  also  so  much  of  their  wealth  to  part 
the  same  to  the  support  of  the  national  reli-  with  in  connection  with  ofTcrings  of  various 
gion  and  worship ;  snd  accordingly  resigned  kinds,  purchased  at  a  dear  rate  the  advan- 
the  wealth  thus  accruing  to  the  levites  in  vir-  tages  of  their  social  and  religious  institu- 
tue  of  their  office,  and  in  consideration  of  tions.     See  Taxbs. 

their  possessing  no  share  in  the  land.     Of  TITLE,  a  Latin  word  in  English  letters, 

these  tithes,  the  firuits  of  the  earth  might  be  representing  the  inscription  put  by  Pilate 

redeemed  by  the  payment  of  one- fifth  beyond  over  the  head  of  our  Lord,  dedaratory  of  the 

what  they  were  worth,  not  in  the  general  reason  why  he  was  crucified.  What  John  (xix. 

market,  we  presume,  but  in  the  sanctuary  19)  with  strict  propriety  speaks  of  as 'a  title,' 

(Lev.  xxni.  30 — 88.   Numb,  xviii.  21,  ieq,).  Matthew  terms  his  *  accusation,'  and  Mark, 

Of  these  tithes,  die  levites  had  to  pay  a  *  the  superscription  of  his  accusation.'    This 

tenth  to  the  priests  (Numb,  xviii.  26— -80.  'title,'  as  John  informs  us,  was  written  to  the 

2  Chron.  xxxi.  4—6.  Neh.  x.  87,  86).    In  following  efBtett  *Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King 

Deuter.  xiv.  22—27  (comp.  xii.  6,  teq.),  the  of  the  Jews.'    Of  course  it  must  hs;ve  been 

tiUie  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  soeisl  meal  before  written  on  a  tablet  of  some  kind.    It  was 

the  sanctuaiy,  in  company  with  the  levito,  usual  for  the  title,  insoribed  on  a  piece  of 

strangers,  widows,  and  orphans ;  and  if  the  wood,  to  be  set  on  the  top  of  the  cross.    lu 

distance  at  which   any  one  lived  was  too  a  mixed  population  the  inscription  was  in 

great  to  bring  the  tithe  in  kind,  he  was  to  divers  languages :   the  grave  of  the  third 

turn  the  objects  into  money,  and,  proceeding  Oordian,  on  Uie  borders  of  Persia,  had  a 

to  the  holy  place,  expend  it  at  his  plsasure  title  or  inscription  written  in  Greek,  Latin, 

Ibr  the  above-mentioned  purposes  (xiv.  28 ;  Persian,  Jewish,  and  Egyptian  letters.    In 

xzvi.  12 — 14).    The  same  passsges  require  the  case  of  the  title  set  over  the  cross  of 

a  tithe  -  banquet  to  be  held  every  third  year  Jesus,  the  Hebrew  (John  xix.  20 ;  compara 

at  each  dweUing-place.    It  may  not  be  easy  Lnke  xxiii.  38)  naturally  stood  first,  as  being 

to  reconcile  these  injunctions,  of  which  the  the  vernacular.    It  is  also  in  agreement  with 

first  seems  to  give  all  tithes  to  the  levi-  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 

tical  order,  Uie  second  to  reserve  no  small  existence  in  Judea  of  the  Boman  dominion, 

portion  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the  donor  that  the  tablet  bearing  the  charge  ahould 

who  admits  the  levite  as  his  guest    Winer  have  a  Latin  name.     That  name,  ti(«iui, 

holds  the  latter  ordinances  to  be  an  expan-  has  here  a  genuine  dassieal  sense,  such  m 

sion  of  the  originsl  tithe  system,  designed  was  cunrnt  in  the  sge  of  Augustus;  from 

to  iisvourthe  levites.  This  view  cannot  be  sua-  which  the  term  afterward  deviated  more  and 

tained,  because  the  levites  sre  not  favoured,  more  as  time  went  on,  till  at  last  it  cams  to 

but  the  reverse,  and  because  any  change  signify  a  title  of  honour,  and  in  the  plural 

made  in  the  original  legislation,  under  the  to  denote  a  place  of  worship.    The  use  of 

auspices  of  the  sacsrdotal  order,  could  hardly  the  term  titfi/u«,  therefore,  is  an  argument 

fail  to  have  specially  promoted  their  into-  that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  produced  near 
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Uie  %gt  to  whieh  the  oraciflzion  refen,  and 
under  ciromnsUnces  which  gaTe  the  writer 
opportmiiUea  of  mlniite  and  eztet  infonn** 
tion. 

The  teblet  bearing  the  title  is  said  to  havs 
been  discovered  by  Helen,  the  mother  of 
CoQsiantine,  and  by  her  conveyed  (A.D. 
825)  to  Borne,  where  it  was  preserved  in  the 
ehnroh  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and  at  length,  in 
1492,  to  have  been  anew  brought  to  light, 
being  found  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  same 
ehnroh  while  it  was  undergoing  repairs. 
The  faets  were  asserted  by  an  inscription 
and  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  Without 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  discovered  with  the  original  title,  or  en- 
tering  into  the  consideration  of  some  verbal 
questions  connected  with  the  subject,  we  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  a  fao-simile  of  the  portion 
of  the  title,  such  as  it  was  seen  and  described 
by  Nicquetns  (Tttuitu  SaneUt  Crueit,  authors 
Honorato  Nicqueto,1695).  The  inscription 
eorresponds  with  the  statement  of  John,  pre- 
senting traces  of  the  Hebrew  first,  then  the 
Greek,  and  then  the  Latin,  llie  words,  con- 
formably to  ancient  custom  in  Judes,  are 


read  flrom  right  to  left.  The  Helwew  is  die 
least,  the  Latin  the  most  diatiBeC  The  Imt 
presents  in  fall  the  word  NAZABENDS^ 
the  Naiarene  (<of  Nasareth,'  John  xix.  19), 
with  two  letters,  apparently  B  and  £,  which 
with  X  would  make  BEX.  or  King;  ao  that, 
as  John  statea,  the  title  thus  appears  to  have 
run — ^<  Jesus  of  Nasareth,  the  King  of  the 
Jews,'  and  consequently  contained  the  scof- 
fing implication  that  Jesus  had  eoffend 
death  for  high  treason  against  the  Bobub 
sovereignty. 

The  mention  of  the  three  Isngnagesy  He- 
teew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  is  in  the  euae  per- 
fectly natural ;  for  it  was  requisite  Aat  the 
accusation  should  be  legible  to  the  native 
population  and  to  the  Jews  of  the  disper- 
sion, as  well  as  the  proselytes,  spealdng 
Greek  and  Latin,  diat  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  eelebtmte  the 
solemnities  of  the  Passover;  and  veil  do 
these  three  tongues  correspond  with  snd 
symbolise  the  three  great  currents  of  eivili- 
sation  and  sooisl  influence  whieh  were  then 
gathered  together  in  Jeraialem  as  a  great 
common  centre. 


mv  H3JIA1AM 


TITUS  was  a  fellow-labourer  with  Paul, 
of  Greek  parentage  (Gal.  ii.  I — 8),  and  eon- 
verted  by  the  HK>st]e,  who  hence  calls  him 
his  own  son  (Tit  i.  4).  He  remained  un- 
circumcised  (GsL  it  8). 

Of  the  detaUs  of  his  history  little  is  known. 
Luks,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  has  given 
no  account  of  him.  Paul  supplies  brief  no- 
tices of  Titus,  which,  though  firagmentary, 
are  valuable  because  incidents!.  From  these 
we  lean  that  Titus  accompanied  Paul  in  his 
visit  flrom  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  1— 
8).  Then  is  he  sent  by  Paul  flrom  Ephesus 
to  Corinth  (2  Cor.viL  13, 14;  zii.  18).  The 
apostle,  having  been  disappointed  in  expect- 
ing to  find  at  Troas  Titus,  his  *  brother' 
(ii.  18),  met  him  in  Macedonia  (viL  &,  teq.), 
whence  he  again  sent  him  to  Corinth,  widi 
his  Second  letter  to  the  church  in  that  dty 
(viii  8,  18—18,  28).     Continuing  io  work 


with  Paul,  Titus  is  left  by  him  m  the  islsnd 
of  Crete  (Tit  i  0),  was  with  him  in  Borne, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Dslmatia  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10).    Paul  wrote  to  him  a  letter  while  he 
was  in  Crete,  in  whieh  he  requests  Titus  to 
come  to  him  at  Nioopolis  when  the  apostle 
should  send  to  him  Artemas  or  Tychicus  (Tit. 
ili.  12).   These  latter  faets  do  not  completely 
faU  in  with  the  known  events  of  PauTs  his- 
tory ;  but  as  our  acquaintance  with  that  his- 
tory, especiaUy  in  its  concluding  portions, 
is  firagmentary  and  defective,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  determine  that  tiiey  are  not  to  be 
received.    This  would  be  to  draw  a  positive 
conclusion  from  our  ignorance.  If  they  pre- 
sented an  obvious  contradiction  to  Imown 
facts,  the  state  of  the  eaas  would  be  far  dif- 
ferent As  it  is,  these  scattered  notices  could 
scarcely  have  been  fabricated,  and  tkerefnrs 
they  possess  a  claim  on  our  crsdsnce.    In* 
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fwmatioii  is  not  to  b«  v^aeted  beeanse  in- 
eomplete.  Its  veiy  nurity  enhances  its  valne. 
Trsdition  makes  Titus  bishop  of  Crete,  in 
which  island  it  states  that  he  died. 

The  passages  xeferred  to  above  show  that 
Paul  held  Titus  in  high  esteem,  and  in  re- 
gard to  their  common  work  stood  with  him 
in  intimate  relations. 

Titutt  the  EpittU  of  Paul  to,  professes  to 
have  been  written  by  Psnl,  a  serrant  of  God 
and  an  apostle  of  Jesos  Christ,  to  Titus,  his 
own  son  after  the  common  faith  (i.  1 — 8), 
at  a  time  when  the  apostle  looked  for  the 
second  appearance  of  Christ  (ii.  13),  and 
before  the  time  that  he  had  determined  to 
pass  the  winter  at  Nicopolis  (iiL  12),  where, 
on  insufficient  grounds,  it  has  been  held  the 
letter  was  written.    From  the  Epistle  itself 
it  appears  that  Paul,  having  been  in  Crete 
and  found  there  much  disorder,  to  which  he 
could  not  himself  apply  a  remedy,  left  Titus 
there  in  order  to  finish  what  he  had  begun ; 
and  to  aid  him  in  this  arduous  office,  be 
wrote  to  his  fellow  -  labourer  this  Epistle, 
which,  besides  giving  directions  for  the  selec- 
tion and  appointment  of  church  officers,  con- 
tains specific  exhortations  to  Titus  himself, 
and  through  him  to  the  churches  in  the  is- 
land (L  5),  bearing  immediately  on  their 
moral  wants,  dangers,  and  duties. 

That  the  object,  tone,  and  tendency  of  the 
composition  are  worthy  of  Paul,  and  such  as 
might  have  proceeded  from  his  pen,  cannot 
be  denied,  nor  ought  we  to  allow  the  impres- 
sion in  favour  of  its  authenticity  thence  de- 
rived to  be  rendered  faint,  still  less  to  be 
efPsoed,  by  our  want  of  materials  for  confi- 
dently setting  forth  the  outward  relations 
onder  which  the  Epistle  came  into  exist- 
ence. 

Those  outward  relations  are  now  hidden 
in  perpetual  obscurity.  With  them,  conjec- 
ture has  been  more  busy  than  successful. 
Lardner  thinks  that  Paul,  in  his  thud  mis- 
siouaiy  journey,  visited  Crete  on  his  leav- 
ing Ephesus  for  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  xx.). 
Paley,  proceeding  on  the  notion,  which  has 
no  ground  in  Scripture,  that  Paul  suffered 
two  imprisonments  in  Rome,  advances  the 
supposition  that  after  his  liberation  in  that 
capital,  the  apostle  took  Crete  on  his  way 
to  Asia.  Hug  assigns  the  time  when  Paul, 
in  his  second  tour,  passed  firom  Corinth 
to  Ephesus,  fixing  on  Nicopolis,  between 
Antioch  and  Tarsus,  as  the  place  to  which 
Titus  was  to  come.  Credner,  thinking  that 
the  letter  bears  in  its  substance  tokens 
of  a  later  sute  of  mind,  deuies  that  it  was 
written  by  Paul.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  satisfactorily  maintained  that  the 
sute  of  opinion,  and  especially  the  state  of 
morals  implied  in  it,  is  such  as  is  known 
tu  have  anciently  prevailed  in  Crete.  See 
the  article. 

TOOABMAH,  the   third  son  of  Gomer, 
descendant  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  8).    <  They 


of  the  house  of  Togarmah'  (Esek.  xxvii.  14; 
xxxviii.  0)  are  placed  in  Armenia. 

TOLA  (H.  a  worm),  son  of  Push,  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  judged  Israel,  between 
Abimelech  and  Jair,  during  twenty -three 
years,  and  was  buried  at  Shamer,in  Ephraim, 
the  place  of  his  abode  (Judg.  x.  1 — 8). 

TOPAZ,  the  probably  correct  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  pitdah,  in  Exodus  xxviii.  17. 
Job  xxviii.  10.    Ezek.  xxviii.  18. 

TOPHET  (H.  a  drum),  the  place  in  the 
vale  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  cUldren  were  offered  to  Mo- 
loch, and  drums  (hence  the  name)  were 
beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  innocent 
sufferers  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  Jer.  vii.  81, 
82). 

TOBTOISE,  the  rendering,  in  Lev.  xi.  29, 
of  the  Hebrew  t%ahv,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  not  known,  on  which  account  Wellbeloved 
preserves  in  his  Translation  the  word  itself. 
TOWN  (T.  connected  with  dun,  *  a  hill' 
or  '  ascent'),  originally  a  fortified  dwelling- 
place,  is  a  word  which,  taken  in  the  general 
sense  of  a  residence  of  humsn  beings,  stands 
for  several  Hebrew  terms :  namely,  I.  Gter, 
from  a  root  signifying  *  to  surround,'  is  used 
of  the  first  city  on  record — that  built  by  Cain 
(Gen.  iv.  17).  II.  Kiryah,  of  similar  import 
(Numb.  XXL  28.  Job  xxxix.  7).  IIL  Bath, 
properly  'daughter'  (Gen.  xxv.  20),  and 
denoting  suburbs  or  small  dependent  towns 
or  villages  (Josh.  xv.  40,  47).  IV.  Havoth 
(1  Kings  iv.  18),  'hamlets'  (Judg.  x.  4, 
marg. ;  comp.  Numb.  xxxiL  41).  Y.  Hattekr, 
*a  walled  town'  (Gen.  xxv.  16),  signifying 
an  enclosed  place,  hence  'court'  (Exod. 
xxvii.  9;  xzxv.  17).  VI.  Prahtohn,  from  ti 
root  meaning  that  which  is  broad,  open,  un- 
confined,  and  hence  villages  or  unwalled 
towns  (Judg.  V.  7.  1  Sam.  vi.  18).  VII. 
Mtttoraht  'a  fenced  city'  or  stronghold 
(2  Chron.  xL  10 ;  xii.  4),  such  as  that  exhi- 
bited in  the  ensuing  views  of  Jerusalem, 
with  its  hills,  valleys,  and  walls. 

The  facta  here  presented  show  ns  that 
human  abodes  in  Canaan  were  either  ham- 
lets, villages,  euclosed  towns,  with,  in  some 
cases,  their  dependencies,  or  strong  and  for- 
tified cities.  Towns  were  obviously  secure 
places  where  the  more  civilised  few  took  up 
their  abode,  and  developed  their  resources 
under  such  cover  as  locslity  (on  eminences) 
and  enclosures  might  afibrd  them  against 
the  yet  barbarous-  or  semi-barbarous  multi- 
tude. In  such  places  also  protection  was 
sought  against  invaders.  Originally  every 
town  was  an  enclosure,  if  not  a  fortification 
(Numbers  xxxii.  17).  Hence  places  where 
civilisation  is  known  to  have  flouriahed  in 
early  periods  were  strongholds,  or  protected 
by  strongholds,  as  Tyre  (Joshua  xix.  29. 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  7).  Hills  were  naturally  chosen 
as  sites.  Palestine  afforded  in  this  parti- 
cular peculiar  opportunities.  And  the  con- 
sequent strength  of  the  towns  of  the  Cana- 


pluc,  tbongh  to  Kimc  siwat  dsfinvi!  bj  [he 
DUan  of  Iha  gniniii]  on  which  II  iiuidB, 
hu  in  Iht  Upw  of  nan;  ccucnrit*  nnder- 
fOB*  gnu  (hangai.  At  the  preaent  dij, 
OneDUl  lowni  are  la  many  ciaei  aprend 
ovat  ft  wida  apace  aod  aontain  larga  open 
pl>oaa,iueh  a*  garden!,  oreliardii&c.  Simi- 
lar ID  their  ground-plan  wen  Babjlon  and 
NiaeTch  of  old.  Al  the  gatei  of  a  eil;,  Ihe 
flhief  plaae  of  pnblio  reaort,  when  juiiie* 
WM  adminitlered  and  public  meelingi  held, 
wen  nnoMDpied  ipaces,  grealer  or  ]«>■  in 
area  (Nah.  Tiii.  1,  10.  2  Chion.  xnii.  0. 
3  Samnal  xii.  13.  Job  xili.  T.  CauL  iii.  3. 
Em  K.  S).  Hera  were  Ihe  general  markeM 
(3  Einga  Tii.  1  j.  Besidea  IhoM  al  [he  gate, 
than  mar  >»*>  beeii  other  aqaarea,  'wide 
plaaaa'  or  obief  itreeu  (Jndg.  xlx.  IS,  17, 
30.  Oen.  xi.  8),  alio  ordinal?  atrMU  (Jer. 
uZTiL  SI.  Job  (Tiii.  IT.  leaiah  t.  SB). 
SbMM  io  Ea«I«m  lowna  now  are  lei;  nar. 
(ow ;  built  ao,  it  ii  Mid,  for  the  sake  of  Ihe 
aholtar  thaj  Ihna  afford  againil  [he  burning 
njw  of  the  atm.  Jf  we  may  jndg*  by  thoae 
of  Jenuakm,  the  Paleetiuiaii  ttreeu  of  old 
ware  bj  no  meana  wide.  The  itreela  were 
for  Ihe  moal  part  wiihont  pavement,  and 
probably  alway a  wiihont  *awer^  ao  that  Ibey 
were  either  doaly  or  dirty  (Pe.  iTiil.  13. 
3  Samnel  xxiL  48}.  Btr«eta  received  Iheir 
namaa  from  aome  pecaliaiily  (Aeta  ii.  11), 
or  Ihe  goode  toada  or  aold  in  ihnn  (Jer. 
uuTii.  31 ).  Ulie  modem  baiaara  are  ■Ireete 
filled  with  abopa  or  bootha,  in  each  of  wh  ieh 
an  eipoaed  for  lale  warm  of  the  lane  kind. 
Jcniaalcm,  aa  not  itaelf  abounding  in  foau- 
lalna,  had  aqnedgeta  even  before  ibe  rap- 
tivitj  (la.  Tii.  3;  ijiii.  B.  3  Kings  m.  20. 
Joaeph.  Antiq.  iriii.  3,  3.  J.W.  ii.  17,  S). 
Other  Mwn*  ware  for  the  moat  part  supplied 


by  foanlaine  and  wella,  of  iriiieb  giMt  eu« 
waa  taken  (J.  W.  iii.  T,  IS.  See  Cinskwa, 
JinicBO,  WaTia). 

Paleetine  and  its  towna  anderwnil  enlaife- 
ment  and  ImproToment  under  the  Heroda, 
when  a  eoniiderable  Qnek  population  ex- 
iited  In  Ibe  land,  giring  rise  to  thealmv 
ampbitbealree,  gymnasia,  tace-ooortei,  teU' 
plea,  and  other  stately  bnildinga  (Joseph. 
Anliq.  xtL  0,  3;  iriiL  3,  1,  3;  xi.  S,  4). 
During  Ihe  Invasions,  wan,  and  other  eanaes 
of  change,  maoy  lowna  maet  in  earlier  pe- 
rioda  have  been  dralroTad  (Josh.  ii.  24;  li. 
11),  bonded  (Jndg.  i.  3S.  1  Kings  ivi. 34), 
restored,  enlarged,  alrengthened,  or  bessti- 
fled  (Jadgea  xviil.  38.  1  Kings  iii.  3S;  xr. 
IT.  2  Cbion.  Tlii.  6);  and  in  the  Roman 
period,  PaleatJne,  ia  (he  number  and  besaiy 
of  lis  (owns,  bore  a  conipsrison  with  the 
finest  porttons  of  the  civilised  world;  so 
possible  b  il  for  ontward  eplendanr  and 
national  decay  to  oo-eiist!  In  the  dme  of 
Joahna,  Canaan  nombercd  900  towns  of 
greater  or  less  dimensiona.  In  the  days  of 
JoseptiBB  (Lifc.  40),  Oalilee  akme  eentsined 
304.  The  names  of  town*,  lib*  other  names 
(see  Ihe  article),  were  signiScant;  thoagfa 
owing  to  the  diflerenl  rans  Ihat  inhabiied 
Palestine,  il  is  not  always  easy  Io  disMver 
the  eigniSeation.  Bnch  as  eonlain  Bsel  in 
them  may  be  conaidered  as  of  Canaanile 
origin,  and  conseqoentJy  very  old.  When 
towwi  of  Ihe  same  name  eiialed,  they  were 
diseriminaled  by  the  narrw  of  Ihe  trilw  or 
dianrifli  (o  wbieh  they  seTenlly  belonjed- 
In  the  lime  of  Ibe  Beroda,  many  old  lowna 
reoeived  new  names  In  bononr  of  diuin- 
guished  Bomsns,  as  Diospolia,  Ntapolis, 
Sebaate,  CBsana,  Tiberias  ;  few  of  which, 
faoverer,  pnt  an  and  to  Ih*  old  dibm,  wtiik 
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was  often  prtserved  among  Um  paMaatxy,  ened,  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state*    A  little 

and  in  many  oases  remains  to  the  present  day.  farther  west,  another  snmmit  is  oocnpied  by 

The  population  of  the  towns  of  Palestine  roinons  bulwarks  and  towers.  The  large  Til- 
was  doabtless  great,  bat  data  do  not  exist  lage,  called  firom  the  eastle,  Tibinin  or  Ohi- 
(comp.  Jndg.  zz.  15)  for  a  determination  binin,  lies  in  a  valley  between  these  two  for> 
of  their  respective  numbers.  Speaking  of  tified  hills.  East  of  the  prineipal  works  is 
the  '  hill  eonntry '  whioh  extends  from  Hebron  another  elevation  snrmonnted  with  mins,  and 
on  the  south  to  some  distance  north  of  Jem*  farther  in  the  same  direction,  beyond  the 
salem,  Olia  (ii.  480)  remarks,  *  The  inno-  naiiow  valley  we  had  jost  traversed,  is  a 
merable  remains  of  tenraoes  and  oistema,  fourth  summit,  the  one  I  have  already  re- 
and  the  ruins  of  large  towns  and  villages  ferred  to  as  having  ruins  upon  its  top.  These 
thickly  scattered  over  this  zomantio  region,  four  summits  are  nearly  in  a  line,  ertending 
would  clearly  demonstrate,  even  if  both  not  much  less  than  two  mOes  from  west  to 
sacred  and  profane  history  were  silent  on  east,  and  the  extensive  military  works  with 
the  subject,  that  it  has  been  densely  peopled  which  they  are  crowned  no  doubt  formed  a 
and  hi^y  cultivated.'  In  periods  of  peace  strong  and  important  fortress.' 
and  prosperity,  the  population  would  natu-  There  are  four  towns  in  Fslestine  aiv 
rally  be  scattered  over  the  suilsce  of  the  counted  by  the  modem  Jews  to  be  spe- 
land.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  the  towns  cially  holy — Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberiaa, 
do  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  and  Safed :  Jerusalem,  as  having  been  the 
of  population.  The  tyranny  under  whioh  in  great  political  and  religious  metropolis  of 
modem  times  Palestine  has  suffered,  eom-  Uieir  nation ;  Hebron,  as  the  burying-plaoe 
pels  its  inhabitants  to  live  in  masses,  and  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  families ;  and 
exhibits  the  country  to  us  as  it  was  in  its  Tiberias  and  Safed,  chiefly  for  having  in 
earlier  periods  of  insecurity  and  tronUe.  A  later  times  been  the  ehief  seats  of  dieir 
solitary  rural  cottage  is  now  rare.  Olin  saw  literary  institutions,  and  the  residence,  aa  well 
but  one.  *  The  people,'  he  says,  *  congre*  as  the  place  of  sepulture,  of  the  most  learned 
gate  in  villages,  seated  usually  upon  some  and  honoured  of  their  rabbins.  The  tombs 
point  of  the  mountain  or  hill  that  overlooks  of  these  venerated  men,  situated  a  few  miles 
the  valley  where  they  perform  their  daily  from  Safed,  are  much  frequented  by  the 
labours.  There  are  no  bams  or  other  build-  Jews  and  cherished  with  religious  respeet 
ings  in  the  plains.  The  harvest  is  threshed  Safed  is  esteemed  the  holiest  of  the  holy 
upon  the  field  by  the  treading  of  oxen  or  places  by  its  residents,  among  whom  there 
horses,  and  the  grain  carried  home  to  the  is  said  to  exist  an  opinion  £at  their  town 
village  or  to  the  market.'  is  to  be  the  metropdis  of  the  Messiah's 

Our  acquaintance  with  modem  Palestine  empire, 

is  yet  imperfect     Travellers,  on  whose  nar*  TOWEBS  (L.  t«rrif ),  in  Hebrew  wugdal^ 

ratives  we  have  had  to  depend,  mostly  pursue  the  name  applied  to  the  tower  of  Babel  (Gen. 

a  beaten  track,  and  pass  over  it  in  a  brief  xl.  4;  comp.  Joshua  xv.  87;  xiz.  88),  were 

period.    Both  for  the  natural  history  and  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 

the  topography  of  the  land,  much  remains  to  from  the  earliest  periods  ( Judg.  viii.  9,  17 ; 

be  done,  which  csn  be  accomplished  only  by  ix.  46,  Mf.),  as  strongholds  for  defence  in 

a  long  residence  in   the  land  and  in   the  days  when  force  and  violence  prevailed.  Ac- 

midst  of  the  peasantry.    It  is  among  the  cordingly,  aeveral  Hebrew  terms  denote  what 

native  Aramasan  population  that  the  old  tra-  in  a  general  way  our  translators  rendered 

ditions,  knowledge,  and  names  of  the  land  '  tower.'     The  exact  discrimination  of  the 

are  to  be  learnt ;  a  source  of  information  several  meanings  can  scarcely  now  be  hoped 

which  was  almost  disregarded  till  SeeUen,  for.     MUgpeh  (Is.  xxi.  8.  3  Chron.  zx.  24) 

Burokhardt,   and  Bobinson   (*  Biblical  Be-  seems  to  denote  a  watch-tower.    In  Is.  L  8 

searches  in  Palestine,'  L  871),  set  a  better  (comp.  zziv.  20),  a  word  rendered  *  lodge' 

example.  ('  in  a  garden ')  calls  to  mind  the  pracUce 

The  sulrjoined  passage  from  Olin  (il  424),  of  erecting  a  building  in  gardens  and  or- 

who  is  speaking  of  Galilee,  illustrates  the  ohards  for  the  preservation  of  the  property 

way  in  which  safety  of  old  was  sought  on  whioh  they  contained.    This  '  lodge '  is  the 

lofty  spots :—  <  tower '  of  the  Gospels— Matt  xxL  88.  Mark 

'  We  were  nearly  an  hour  in  reaching  the  xii.  1 ;  comp.  Luke  ziiL  4 ;  ziv.  28. 
base  of  the  isolated  mount,  which  we  passed  Speaking  of  the  country  around  Hebron, 
to  the  right  through  a  deep  ravine,  that  Miss  Martineau  (*  Eastern  Life,'  ilL  59)  re- 
divides  it  from  another  lofty  hill  on  the  east,  marks,  *  In  almost  every  vineyard  was  a  tower, 
which  is  also  surmounted  with  what  appeared  built  of  the  stones  which  lay  about ;  a  plaee 
to  be  a  rained  fortress.  We  passed  round  for  the  watchmen  and  the  tools,  I  betieve. 
the  acropolis  to  the  north  side,  where  we  And  here  we  were  already  among  those  na- 
obtained  a  good  view  of  this  ancient  strong-  tural  commentaries  on  the  gospel  which  we 
hold.  It  embraces  the  entire  snmmit  of  the  henceforth  met  with  from  day  to  day.  Here 
mountain,  within  a  massive  wall,  which,  as  before  us,  men  had  digged  a  wine-press  and 
well  as  several  towers  by  which  it  was  strength-  built  a  tower.' 
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TOWN-OLE  RK,  in  the  original  ( AoU  ziz.  fint  pnblieation  of  the  gospd  wo  of  a  nminn 

80),  i»  grammaUus,  or 'writer/    In  the  time  to  give  rise  to  tradition,  and  make  it  ilie 

of  the  Oreelc  independenoe  that  name  waa  ehief,  if  not  nearly  the  ezelnaiTe  vehicle  Cor 

given  to  the  person  who  had  care  of  the  the  tranamiaaion  of  the  aeeda  of  dirine  troth. 

publio  arehivea  in  a  city,  and  who,  in  the  It  waa  aolely  by  word  of  month  that  Jeatoa 

aeaate  and  asaembliea  of  the  citizens,  wrote  taught.    It  waa  aolely  to  the  mind  of  maaa, 

down  their  acts  and  determinationa.     Bnt  nnder  Divine  Providence,  that  he  entmsted 

after  the  Romans,  having   conquered  the  *  the  worda  of  thia  life.'  By  the  same  inatm- 

Oreeka,  gave  to  their  towns  a  certain  muni-  ment,  under  attestationa  from  eye-witnasBca, 

eipal  government,  the  grammatena,  in  the  did  the  apoatlea,  agreeably  with  the  command 

Oreek  citiea  of  Asia,  waa  the  higheat  muni-  of  their  Divine  Maatar  (Matt  zzviii.  19, 20), 

cipal  officer,  aa  chosen  by  the  people.    That  begin,  alter  hia  aaeenaion,  that  grand  mia- 

anoh  magistrates  had  great  authority,  appears  aionary  enterprise  which  ia  to  end  in  the  sal* 

from  the  fact,  that  on  inscriptions  the  year  vation  of  the  worid  (Acts  L  31,  t§q. ;  iL  Idi, 

is  indicated  by  their  name,  which  ia  also  ssg. ;  iii.  12,  tiq.). 

borne  by  coina  of  the  city  over  which  they  How  long  this  period  of  tradition  lasted 

presided.  in  the  church  it  is  not  easy  to  deteimiiiet 

TRACHONITIS,  an  unfruitful  district  of  becanse  no  criterion  baa  been  agreed  <m 

Basfasn,  formed  of  the  two  mountain  ridgea  which  may  mark  the  line  that  divides  tradi- 

ealled  Tradton*,  in  north-eaatem  Palestine,  tion  from  the  written  word.    If  on  the  one 

bordering  on  Anti-Lebsnon  and  the  territory  aide  the  earliest  Epistle  may  be  regarded  as 

of  Damascus,  and  towards  the  south  extend-  the  limit,  on  the  other,  we  can  scareelr  allow 

ing  to  Gilead,  formed  a  part  of  the  tetrarchy  that  tradition  finished  its  task  till  the  death 

of  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great.   It  is  now  of  the  last  of  the  apostles.    From  the  death 

the  rugged  basalt  region  of  Ledsha  (Luke  of  Jesus  till  the  decree  of  the  ehureh  at  Jo* 

iii.  1).  msalem,  perhaps  the  first  Christian  docn- 

TRADITION  (L.  tniiu,  <over,'  and  do^  ment  (Acte  zv.  28),  and  the  earlier  Epistles 
*I  give ')  is  the  renderiug,  in  Matt.  zv.  2,  of  of  Paul,  a  period  of  rather  more  than  twenty 
a  Greek  term,  paradoiu  (*  giving  from,*  that  years,  tradition  alone  prevailed.  Then  came 
is,  giving  from  hand  to  hand,  or  from  mouth  a  mixed  period — tradition  and  writing  exist- 
to  mouth),  which  in  I  Cor.  zi.  2,  is  trana-  ing  side  by  side  as  common  witnesses  and 
lated  '  ordinances.'  Tradition  is,  therefore,  mutual  help-fellows.  This  mixed  period,  eo- 
the  transmission  of  something  from  one  to  veriog  another  space  of  about  twenty  yeaxsy 
another ;  in  the  case  before  us,  the  trana-  aaw  the  production  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
mission  of  a  fact  or  doctrine  from  one  man  New  Testament,  namely,  the  rest  of  Psul'a 
and  one  age  to  another.  The  channel  of  Epistles,  those  of  Peter,  and  the  three  synop- 
eommunioation,  left  undetermined  by  the  tical  Gospels.  Thence  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
etymology,  roay^be  either  oral  (1  Cor.  zi.  2)  tury  is  a  aecond  mized  period,  in  which  was 
or  written  (GiJ.  i.  14),  though  tradition  ia  produced  the  Gospel  of  John.  Thus  within 
generally  used  of  doctrines  transmitted  ori-  about  seventy  years  from  the  death  of  Christ, 
ginally  by  word  of  mouth.  The  term  ia  tradition  passed  into  the  written  and  ever- 
applied,  I.  to  the  additions  made  by  the  Jew-  lasting  word.  Not  yet,  however,  bad  tradi. 
ish  doctors  to  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institu-  tion  accomplished  its  whole  task ;  for  the 
tions,  which  are  strongly  condemned  (Matt  canon  had  for  the  most  part  to  be  formed, 
zv.  2 — 9 ;  compare  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10,  which  from  the  death  of  John  came  gradu- 
6);  II.  probably  to  long-established  human  ally  into  existence  under  the  evidence  of 
'  errors  (Col.  ii.  8) ;  III.  to  the  precepts  and  faithftil  men  and  whole  communities  of  be- 
appointments  of  apostles  (1  Corinth.  zL  2.  lievers,  who,  or  whose  fathers,  had  received 
2  Thess.  ii.  10 ;  iii.  6).  its  contents  from  their  several  authors. 

The  scriptural  usage  of  the  word  makes  That  the  whole  of  what  Jesus  said  and 

it  dear  that  all  tradition  is  not  to  be  con-  did  was  written  down,  there  are  many  evi- 

demned.     There  was  at  the  first  a  tradition  deuces  to  disprove,  besides  the  testimony  of 

m  the  ehureh  of  Christj  which  its  members  John,  if  the  last  chapter  of  his  Gospel  is 

were  required  to  observe ;  and  this  tradition  from  hia  pen  (zzi.  25).    But  it  is  equally 

respected  at  least  two  things,  namely,  doc-  certain  that  these  are  lost  pearls.    A  compa* 

trines  and  institutions  (1  Cor.  zi.  23,  uq, ;  rison  of  what  is  oiTered  as  ecclesiastical  tra- 

zv.  3).    Thus  Paul  in  regard  to  the  resur-  ditions  with  what  is  found  in  the  New  Tesca- 

rection  taught  what  he  had  learnt,  and  in  ment,  shows  that  if  the  latter  is  of  Christ,  the 

regard  to  the   Lord's   Supper   transmitted  former  came  from  aome  other  source, 

what  he  had  received.     Comp.  1  Tim.  i.  18.  The  genuine  tradition  of  the  Christian 

In  2  Tim.  ii.  2,  the  principle  of  tradition  is  church  offers  itself  to  our  acceptance  in  a 

fdUy  uttered  when  Paul  says  to  his  son  in  most  trustworthy  guise.     The  truth  of  this 

the  Lord,  *The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  remark  cornea  forth  of  itself  from  the  outline 

of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  com-  of  its  history  which  we  have  given  above, 

mit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  Naturally  was  the  tradition  preserved.  Nata- 

to  teach  others  also.'    Indeed,  generally,  the  rally  did  the  Christian  documenta  arise  out 
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of  the  peonliar  oondition  of  the  obarch  «nd 
eiroumstanoes  of  the  writers.  A  tradition 
of  twenty  years  might,  fbr  all  great  practical 
purposes^  preserve  itself  in  poritj.  When, 
in  tile  next  twenty  years,  writing  was  placed 
by  the  side  of  tradition,  the  one  wonld  eor> 
root  the  other,  and  the  result  be  a  higher 
kind  of  testimony  than  each  oonld  have  ex- 
clusively borne  (Lake  i.  1—4).  And  the  final 
Toice  of  the  cbnroh,  given  by  the  alBxing  of 
its  seal  to  the  eanon,  closes  and  attests  the 
formation  of  a  body  of  written  evidence, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  known 
in  the  whole  of  literary  histoiy.  See  the  ar> 
tides  Cakoit,  Efistlss,  Oospsl. 

The  defenders  of  Jewish  tradition  traee 
baek  its  elements  to  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  national  history.    Besides  the  written 
law,  aeeording  to  their  statement,  there  al- 
ways was  oral  instmetion,  which  passed  from 
father  to  son,  was  specially  in  the  oustody  of 
the  priesthood*  and,  accumulating  firom  age 
to  age,  was  at  length  consigned  to  writing. 
The  admission  of  Uie  existence  of  some  sort 
and  degree  of  tradition  in  the  early  Jewish 
church,  is  not  the  admission  of  its  trust- 
worthiness.   And  until  we  know  as  a  fact 
what  is  now  only  advanced  as  a  probability, 
we  cannot  pronounce  an  opinion  either  in 
favour  or  disfavour  of  the  substanee  of  the 
alleged  tradition ;  only  we  may  remark  that 
doctrines  or  facts  which,  in  their  passage 
down  through  msny  centuries,  have  no  other 
vehicle  than  the  ohangeAil  one  of  oral  com- 
munication, must,  if  small  and  simple  at  the 
first,  beoome  in  the  eourse  of  time  so  ample 
and  so  degenerate  as  to  lose  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  value.    In  th e  transmission,  a  learned 
body  or  sacerdotal  caste  would  afford  no  gua- 
rantee of  purity,  especially  if  their  interests 
could  be  promoted  by  the  character  of  the 
tradition  which  they  transmitted ;   snd  the 
only  security  against  corruption  that  could 
exist,  would  be  the  light  of  day  and  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  But  in  Judaism  the  sanc- 
tuary was  closed  to  the  people,  who  eould 
exert  no  influence  over  a  deposit  which  was 
held  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  priests. 
The  written  word  would,  indeed,  have  some 
restraint  on  the  undue  growth  of  tradition ; 
but  it  happened  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
became  an  almost  sealed  book  for  tbe  people 
at  large  at  the  very  time  when  tradition  be- 
gan to  make  head.  While  in  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon, the  people  lost  the  power  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  their  original  tongue.   A  trans- 
lation became  necessary.     This  translation 
at  the  first  was  made  by  word  of  mouth,  as 
the  reader  recited  the  Scriptures  in  the  pub- 
lic assembly.    The  ignorance  which  made  a 
translation   necessary,   rendered   exposition 
and   explanations    desirable.      These  were 
given  vioA  voce  in  the  congregation.    Hence 
ordinary  human  elements  were  mixed  with 
Biblical  instructions,  and  that  with  almost  no 
power  of  eheck  or  correetion  flrom  the  popu- 


lar mind ;  so  that  new  and  corrupt  forms  of 
opinion  were  readily  introduced,  accompa- 
nied with  the  sanction  of  divine  truth.  In 
course  of  time,  these  Chaldaio  interpreta- 
tions were  written  do¥m.  Two  learned  Jews, 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  formed  them  into  a 
body  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Tar- 
gums,  and  which,  besides  the  Aramaic  trans- 
lation of  the  sacred  text,  contain  remarks, 
glosses,  and  explanations,  transmitted  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  taken  down  trom  the 
lips  of  publio  teachers.  To  this  expository 
collection  was  given  the  nsme  Midrash,  firom 
a  Hebrew  term  originally  signifying  *  to  seek' 
or  '  investigate,'  but  here,  *  to  expound '  or 
<set  forth,'  that  is,  divine  truth,  which  it 
was  held  eould  be  found  only  in  the  sacred 
books. 

Those  who  were  engaged  in  these  exposi- 
tions bore  the  appellation  of  Midrashites,  a 
kind  of  learned  dass,  consisting  of  pupils 
and  teachers,  among  whom  instruction  was 
given  chiefly  by  questions  and  answers  (Luke 
ii.  46),  and  with  whom  the  natural  quest  of 
novelty,  operating  in  connection  with  a  fixed 
and  limited  circle  of  ideas,  led  to  the  utter- 
ance and  prevalence  of  opinions  forced  and 
unnatural,  if  not  absurd,  and  to  refinements, 
hair-splitting  subtleties,  and  moral  casuistry, 
which  overlaid  and  sometimes  destroyed  the 
divine  law,  even  while  affecting  to  do  it  ho- 
nour (Matt  XV.  S).  Traces  of  these  corrup- 
tions are  still  found  in  the  Mishna,  or  that 
portion  of  the  Talmud  in  which  are  pre- 
served the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Midrash- 
ites. The  Talmud,  or  oral  instruction,  is  the 
great  national  collection  of  Jewish  tradition. 
It  consists  of  two  portions — ^the  MiskfMf  or 
text,  and  the  Gemara,  or  explanation.  It  is 
not  easy  to  define  the  period  to  which  the 
statements  of  the  Talmud  may  with  safety 
be  referred.  The  Mishna,  as  we  now  possess 
it,  was  formed,  about  219  A.  D.,  by  Jehuda 
the  holy.  It  treats  in  six  classes,  which  con* 
sist  of  some  sixty  pieces,  of,  I.  Prayers  and 
blessings,  agriculture,  sacerdotal  qualities; 
II.  The  ssbbath,  festivals,  temple-dues ;  III. 
Marriage  laws  and  vows ;  IV.  Duties,  crimi- 
nal procedure,  morals,  and  the  authority  of 
the  law;  Y.  The  temple  sacrifices  and  priestly 
rights;  and  YI.  Clean  and  unclean.  The 
Gemara  is  said  to  extend  down  to  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era.  In  the  expositions  which 
it  offers  are  incorporated  Hebrew  friigments, 
such  as  narratives,  poems,  mystical  explana- 
tions of  the  powers  of  letters,  &c.  There  are 
two  Oemaras — the  Palestinian,  or  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Babylonian. 

Among  the  Midrashites  was  formed  a  spe- 
cial class,  designated  Kabbalists.  The  ear« 
liest  Kabbala — that  is,  revealed  mysteries^ 
was  a  collection  of  spiritual  explanations, 
which  by  degrees  some  of  the  Midrashites 
drew  fh>m  the  doctrines  of  the  Chaldee,  Per* 
sian,  Greek,  and  especially  the  new  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  asoribed  to  the  sacred  books 
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M  an  inner  tad  seeret  sense.  From  &e  Per* 
sitn  phflosophy  (see  Phii.osofbt)  they  took 
the  notion  of  great  periodie  changes,  distin- 
guishing the  old  and  the  new  age  as  '  the 
world  that  now  is/  and  *  that  which  is  to 
oome'  {oUun  hauh  and  olam  habah).    The 
former  was  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
ths  latter,  the  times  of  the  Messiah.    This 
Messianic  period   the    Kabhala  foond  set 
forth  in  (he  laws,  histories,  usages,  and  per- 
tons  of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  it  was  its 
special  bnsiness  to  discover  the  spiritoal 
featores  of  the  future  worid  in  the  outer  and 
fwbal  import  of  the  Old  Testament.   As  the 
Kabbalists  professed,  under  Divine  guidanoe, 
to  deal  with  the  hidden  sense  of  the  Divine 
Word,  BO  they  had  full  scope  for  the  indul- 
gence of  a  prolific  imagination,  which  of 
necessity  tended  to  abuse.    In  the  lapse  of 
ages  this  abuse  went  on  growing,  until  the 
professors  of  Kabbalistic  skill  laid  claim  to 
an  acquaintance  with  occult  powers  in  nature 
and  natural  bodies,  by  which  they  could 
transmute  the  baser  into  the  precious  me- 
tals, and  exert  an  irresistible  control  over 
health  and  sickness,  life  end  death,  nay, 
over  good  and  bad  spirits.    In  earlier  times 
their  skin  of  mind  waa  employed  in  specula- 
tions on  the  Divine  Essence,  in  which  they 
oonstructed  a  species  of  philosophy  which» 
Isntastic  as  it  seems  in  some  of  its  features, 
is  scarcely  less  rash  and  groundless  than 
what  sometimes  passes  as  the  sober  thoughu 
of  Christian  divines  touching  the  attributes 
of  Ood.    Borrowing  from  the  Pythagorean 
school  the  practice  of  dissertating  on  pow- 
ers attributed  to  certain  numbers,  they  in- 
dulged themselves  in  speculations  in  which 
fancy  ftamished  the  text  and  the  love  of  no- 
velty gave  the  comment 

The  Kabbala  comprises  three  elements,  I. 
the  symbolical;  XL  the  dogmatic;  HI.  the 
speculative  or  metaphysical.  The  symboli- 
cal furnishes  the  means  of  finding  in  Scrip- 
ture an  inner  or  mystic  sense,  different  from 
the  literal.  It  works  by  three  operations : 
1,  themoura;  2,  geometria;  8,  notarikon. 
Themoura  (change,  permutation)  consists 
in  the  arbitrary  transposition  of  the  letters 
of  a  word ;  or  in  the  substitution  of  others, 
so  as  to  form  a  new  term.  Sheshach  (Jer. 
XXV.  26),  the  name  of  an  unknown  place,  is 
converted  into  Babel  by  a  process  which  con- 
sists generally  in  substituting  the  last  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  T,  for  the  first,  A ; 
the  last  but  one,  Sh,  for  the  second,  B ;  and 
so  forth;  and  vice  vend.  Geometria  gives 
exclusive  attention  to  the  numerical  value  of 
letters,  and  substitutes  one  word  for  another. 
Thus  Mashiah  (Messiah)  consists  in  He- 
brew of  letters  making  in  all  858.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Mahshah,  terpent ; 
whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  Messiah  will 
overcome  or  replace  the  serpent.  Notarikon 
unites  the  initial  or  final  letters  of  several 
words,  or  considers  the  letters  of  a  single 


word  aa  so  many  words  of  whidt  diey 
verally  form  the  commeneement.     Th«s 
three  letters  of  the  word  Adam  fofm   Hm 
initials  of  the  three  words  Adam,  Dsvid, 
Messiah;  which  shows  that  by  nwlBiBpef- 
ohosis  Adam  re-appeaied  in  tlie  parsons  of 
David   and  the   Mesaiah.     TIm 
Kabbaia  treats  of  angels  and  deaMoa, 
tiieir  different  classes;  of  the  several  divi- 
sions or  mansions  of  paradise  and  bell ;  of 
tiie  transmigration  of  souls,  and  other  mys- 
teriea.    The  viaiona  of  Exekiel  Ibmiafaad 
scope  for  this  kind  of  mythological  trifling 
There  God  is  exhibited  aa  seated  on  a  tfamoe 
environed  by  winged  animals  (L  4,   m^\ 
whose  figures  bear  a  reaemblanoe  to  otlien 
found  on  the  ruins  of  Persepoli 
probably  are  aymbolical  representationa 
nected  with  local  beliefs.    The  KabbsJiata 
eall  Exekiers  vision  Meressa,  or  chnrioc. 
and  find  in  it  the  court  of  the  eelestial  King, 
the  throne  of  God  surrounded  by  aagela; 
with  which  they  have  connected  Uieir  doe- 
trine  of  good  and  bad  spirits.    The  atan, 
die  different  kingdoma  of  nature;  the  ele- 
ments, men,  the  virtnea  and  paaaiona  of 
men,  are  all  under  the  influence  of  angela. 
The  lower  worid  itself  is  filled  with  material 
genii,  of  both  aexea,  who  hold  a  middle  poai- 
tion  between  men  and  angola.    The  good 
angels  are  under  the  oommand  of  Metet res 
(from   the  Greek  aiela  tkmton,  'near  Ihe 
Uirone')t  who  ia  also  called  Smrkappamimf 
'  angel  ofthe  divine  countenance.*  The  devils 
are  under  the  sway  of  Sawtael,  that  is  Satan 
and  the  angel  of  death.    Beaides  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  partially  received  by  them^ 
the  Kabbalists  have  another  mystery,  Ibhanr, 
'impregnation,'  that  is,  the  union  of  two 
souls  in  one  body,  wrought  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  succour  and  strength.    Some  cf 
their  more  imaginative  fables  call  to  mind 
passages  in  Dante  and  Milton.    The  specu- 
lative Kabbala  had  for  its  aim  the  bringing 
into  harmony  monotheism  and  the  act  of  erea- 
tion  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  andent 
philosophy.  Ex  nihUo  nihil  Jit;  *From  no- 
thing, nothing  is  made.'    All  that  exists  is 
derived  from  God,  the  eternal  aonroe  of  light 
Ood  is  known  coilyby  his  msnifestations; 
God  not  msnifeated,  is  a  mere  abstraction. 
This  God  is  from  all  eternity.    Hence  he 
is  called  *  the  ancient  of  days,'  '  the  hidden 
of  the  hidden,*  slso  '  nothing  f  and  thus  the 
world  aa  created  by  him  came  firom  nothing. 
This  nothing,  whence  came  all  things,  is 
unity  indivisible   snd  infinite,  or  £a-*opft, 
the  cause  of  causes.    The  primal  light  of 
God-nething  filled  all  space ;  it  is  space  itself; 
every  thing  virtually  waa  in  it;  but  to  mani- 
fest Itself  it  must  create,  that  is,  unfold  itself 
by  emanation.    It  therefore  withdrew  within 
itself  in  order  to  cause  a  void,  which  sfter- 
wards  it  gradually  filled  by  light  which  varied 
in  brilliancy,  and  as  it  receded  from  the 
centre,  became  more  and  more  impeiiMst 
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The  En-aoph  originaUy  mtnillBSted  itwl/  by 
puttiDg  forth  A  flnt  prineiple,  the  prototype 
of  orealion,  or  Maeroeotmf  whieh  is  termed 
iht  Son  of  God,  or  the  piimitiTe  mas,  Adam 
Kadmcn,  This  is  the  human  figore  whieh 
in  the  vision  ol  Esekiel  soars  abore  the 
«Dimals  (L  26,  27).  From  Adam  Kadmon 
emanated  the  creation  in  four  degrees  or 
worlds,  the  first  of  whidi  represents  the 
operating  qualities  of  Adam  Kadmon,  that 
in,  powers  or  intelligenees  prooeeding  firom 
him,  and  forming  at  onoe  his  essentia  que- 
lities  and  the  instmments  with  whieh  he 
works.  These  qoalitiea  are  in  number  ten, 
and  form  the  Scphiroth,  composed  of  two 
sacred  nombera — diree  and  scTen.  The  three 
first  Sephiroth  are  intelleotaal,  the  seven 
others  are  only  attributea.  This  is  the  order 
in  whieh  they  emanate  one  ftom  tiiie  other: 


I  i 

\/ 


6 


/\ 


8 


\. 


/ 


9 

I 
10 

Their  names  are,  I.  Kether,  crown;  IT, 
Hoemah,  wisdom;  III.  Binah,  intelligence; 
IV.  Ileted,  grace;  Y.  Gevourah,  strength; 
YI.  Tiphereth,  beanty ;  VII.  Nejfach,  triumph ; 
VIII.  Hod,  glory  or  majesty;  IX.  Y§tod, 
fonndatiou;  X,  Malcouth,  kingdom.  Here  we 
find  tbe  *  Powers '  of  Pbilo  and  the  Mon»  of 
the  Gnostics. 

This  primary  world  put  forth  BertoA,  ere- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  beginning  of  creation.  The 
substances  of  this  second  world  are  all 
spiritual;  but  not  having  emanated  imme- 
diately from  En-sopb,  fhey  are  inferior  to 
Sephiroth.  From  them,  however,  comes  Ye- 
Mtrah,  formation,  the  world ;  which  contains 
angels,  incorporeal  beings  surrounded  by 
a  luminous  medium ;  also  Atiah,  fabrication ; 
the  last  emanation,  containing  bodies  subject 
to  continual  variations,  which  are  bom  and 
perish,  rise  and  fall.  To  this  belongs  all 
that  is  of  a  material  nature.  This  lowest 
world  is  the  seat  of  evlL 

Man  oy  his  nature  partakes  of  the  three 
created  worlds,  and  is  on  that  account 
termed  Microcosm,  01am  Katan,  or  little 
universe ;  for  all  that  Adam  Kadmon,  or  Ma» 
eroeotm  (great  universe),  contains  virtuaUy, 


man  contains  reefiy.  By  his  living  prinefple 
man  belongs  to  the  world  Asiah;  by  the 
soul  or  brsadi,  to  the  world  Tesirah;  and 
by  the  intellectual  principle  or  mind,  to  the 
world  Beriah ;  the  last  is  a  portion  of  the 
divinity,  and  as  eneh  pre-eztstent  Man, 
ttien,  is  composed  of  two  principles — a  good 
and  a  bad  one.  It  is  his  duty  to  give  to  the 
fonuer  dominion  over  the  latter  After  death 
he  is  rewarded  according  to  his  works ;  for 
the  mind,  Nothamak,  is  immortal. 

These  pretended  explanations  inereese  the 
diflcolties  they  are  intended  to  remove,  and 
only  serve  to  exemplify  the  foUy  of  attempt- 
ing to  dive  into  the  Divine  Essence.  The 
transition  from  mind  to  matter,  flnom  abso- 
lute good  to  evil,  remains  enveloped  in  an 
impenetrable  veiL  At  least,  in  its  results, 
the  system  wholly  departs  from  <he  Mosaic 
doctrine  and  ends  in  pantheistio  mists.  In- 
stead of  God  creating  all  things  by  his  wOl, 
we  find  a  system  of  unintelligible  emana- 
tions proceeding  by  some  dirscting  Hate  ftom 
we  know  not  what  deified  nature. 

TBAN8FIGUBATI0N,  THE,  is  an  fm- 
portent  event  in  the  history  of  our  Lord, 
which  is  clearly  related  by  three  evangelists 
(Matt  zvii.  3,  ttq,  Mark  iz.  3,  ttq.  Luke  iz. 
38,  tiq, ).  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  in  stating 
that  Jesus,  taking  with  him  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  withdrew  up  into  a  high  moun- 
tain, where  he  was  transfigured;  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  his  raiment  became 
white  as  snow,  and  according  to  the  former, 
besides  ibis,  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun. 
Luke,  not  using;  the  term  'transfigure,' 
states  that  while  Jesus  was  on  the  mount  in 
prayer,  the  appearance  of  his  countenance 
became  different,  and  his  raiment  was  white 
like  lightning.  Whence  it  aj^ars  that  our 
liord  underwent  externally  a  change  which 
made  his  face  and  his  raiment  assume  an 
unwonted  brilliancy — a  brilliancy  which  is 
represented  by  that  of  lightning  and  that  of 
the  sun.  These  facts  are  in  general  well 
represented  by  the  term  '  transfigured,'  which 
in  the  original  strictly  signifies  a  change  of 
form,  but  is  also  used  of  an  internal  change, 
as  in  the  '  transformed '  of  Bom.  xii.  2,  and 
the  < changed'  of  3  Cor.  liL  18.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  word  in  these  two  passages, 
showing  on  the  part  of  Paul  a  reference  to 
the  transfiguration,  proves  that  the  event  was 
known  and  recognised  in  the  primitive  church. 
An  express  allusion  also  is  made  to  it  in  an 
Epistle  whose  authenticity  has  been  ques- 
Uoned  (3  Pet  i.  17,  18),  but  whose  date 
cannot  be  placed  long  after  the  apostolic 

The  event  whose  existence  and  nature  are 
thus  made  clear,  had  doubtless  a  significant 
import.  Peter  speaks  of  then  beholding  the 
migesty  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  hearing  the 
Divine  attestation  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 
*  This  is  my  beloved  8on,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased ;  hear  ye  him.'    On  the  ooea- 
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■um,  there  were  preeent  fonns  which  were 
in  some  wey  known  to  be  thoee  of  Moses 
•nd  Elgeh.  Of  these  two  emblems  of  the 
old  and  ▼snisbing  dispensation,  Moses  re- 
presented the  Law,  and  Eigsh  the  Prophets. 
Th^  an  seen  in  friendly  oonverse  with 
lestts.  Thus  is  there  intimated  that  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospel,  are  three 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  of  Grod  on  the 
same  benign  eiraud,  namely,  to  instruct, 
feeoneile  and  save  the  world.  The  whole 
traasaetion»  in  harmony  with  the  £astem 
method  of  teaching  by  actions  and  symbols, 
seems  to  be  a  striking  and  impressiTC  lesson 
given  to  the  three  chief  aposttes,  designed 
and  speoiaUy  fitted  to  transform  their  minds, 
by  divesting  them  of  their  Jewish  notions, 
and  making  them  aware  of  the  spiritnal  aims 
and  tendencies  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom; 
and,  as  subsidiary  to  this  purpose,  to  ex- 
hibit Moses  and  Elijah  as  in  accordance 
with  Jesus,  and  Jesus  himself  as  the  object 
of  Ood's  special  ^iprobation.  Such  an 
event  is  in  spirit  and  result  entirely  con- 
gruent with  Christianity,  whose  chief  aim  is 
the  ftfiMWMig  of  the  soul  of  man  (Col.  iii.  10. 
a  Cor.  iv.  16.  Bom.  zii.  8.  Tit  iii.  5.  John 
iii  5).  This  renewal  is  by  the  transfigura- 
tion strikingly  and  solemnly  presented  in 
Jesus,  who  thus  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
church,  a  grand  symbol  of  the  one  needful 
change.  The  Transfiguration  holds  the  mid- 
dle place  between  the  Temptation  and  the 
Eesurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  being  one  of 
the  three  great  events  which  in  a  marked 
manner  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
gospel  on  earth,  and  the  <Asclosure  of  *  the 
miyesty'  of  its  divine  promulgator.  See 
Taboe. 

TBAVAIL,  in  the  French  travoiller,  <  to 
labour  *  travaux,  *  labours,'  is  in  Eccl.  iv.  6. 
Is.  liii.  11,  the  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  term 
which  signifies  snd  is  translated  'labour* 
(Ps.  xc.  10) ;  also,  especially  as  labour  in 
hot  climes  is  oppressive  and  exhausting, 
'trouble'  (Job  v.  7)  and  'sorrow'  (Psalm 
Iv.  10). 

The  word  '  travail '  brings  to  our  mind  a 
remarkable  instance  of  narrowness,  the  re- 
sult of  prevalent  misconceptions  as  to  the 
laws  of  scriptural  exegesis.  The  instance  is 
furnished  in  a  pamphlet  published  (1848) 
by  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Widwifery 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  thus 
states  the  fact  to  which  we  refer:  'Not  a 
few  medical  men  have  refused  to  relieve 
their  patients  from  the  agonies  of  childbirtb, 
on  the  allegation  that  they  believed  that  their 
employment  of  suitable  anesthetic  means 
(as  chloroform)  for  such  a  purpose,  would 
be  unsoriptural  and  irreligious.'  The  belief 
is  based  on  words  found  in  what  is  termed 
<the  primeval  curse'  (Gen.  iii.  14,  fe^.), 
'  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children.' 
The  author  replies, '  If  it  is  sinful  to  try  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  this  part  of  it  (the 


enrse),  referring  to  chUd-bearing  wofoen,  it 
is  sinftil  to  try  to  counteract  the  other  psam 
of  it,  regarding  the  state  of  the  ground  and 
the  judgment  upou  man;*  also  dint  the 
word  rendered  'sorrow'  means  labour  or 
musculsr  exertion,  adding,  Oiat  owing  to  our 
erect  form,  &c.,  'the  great  ehanoteristie  ef 
human  parturition  is  the  rastly  gieaicr 
amount  of  muscular  effort,  toil,  or  labonr, 
required  for  its  accomplishment.  The  state 
of  anaesthesia  (insensibility  produeed  by 
chloroform)  does  not  withdraw  or  abolish 
that  muscular  effort,  but  it  removes  the  phy- 
sical pain.  It  leaves  the  labour  itself  eutaie.' 
The  latter  part  of  the  answer  is  almost  mm 
weak  as  the  objection  itself,  proeeediog  as  it 
does  on  the  assumption  diat  the  laboor 
under  and  apart  from  chlorolbrm  is  the 
same  thing.  Doubtless,  the  writer  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  intended  to  refer  the  paiiu 
of  parturition  to  God's  corse  pronoan^d  m 
consequence  of  Eve's  sin.  His  opinion  is 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  whateTcr  may  be 
thought  of  its  perpetual  obligation.  Greet 
evils  have  resulted  itom  confounding  two 
distinct  and  separate  things — ^L  whet  the 
scriptural  writers  meant  to  say ;  II.  what  to 
us  is  the  import  of  that  which  they  do  assert. 
Making  their  opinions  obligatory  on  all  ge- 
nerations, and  yet  finding  those  opinions  in 
contradiction  to  their  own,  interpreters  have 
done  all  manner  of  violence  to  the  Bible,  in 
order  to  force  their  own  views  on  its  anthora, 
under  the  pretext  of  yielding  to  the  antho- 
rity  and  following  the  guidance  of  Scripture. 
In  truth,  its  forms  of  opinion  were  intended 
to  be,  not  everlasting  cramps  for  the  bnmen 
intellect,  but  living  impulses  to  a  particular 
age,  which  expanding  and  growing  in  virtue 
thereof,  would  in  part  be  prepared  itself 
and  still  more  would  prepare  soeceeding 
generations,  for  new  conceptions,  higher 
ranges  of  thought,  and  nobler  views  of  duty, 
so  as  to  make  the  Bible  both  the  cause  and 
the  guarantee  of  perpetual  progress. 

TBEES  in  Palestine  were  of  old  far  more 
abundant  than  they  are  now,  when  the  land 
wears  a  bare  appearance  frx>m  want  of  wood. 
In  the  period  of  Hebrew  prosperity,  the  eonn- 
try  was  adorned  with  the  tall  and  graeefbl 
cypress,  the  palm  with  its  branching  head, 
the  outspreading  fig,  the  bushy  white  mul- 
berry,  the  handsome  terebinth,  the  long-lived 
cedar,  various  species  of  oak,  with  other  trees; 
to  say  nothing  of  many  shrubs  and  plants. 

In  Ecclesiasticus  xxiv.  18,  <«<?.  is  an  enu> 
meration  of  many  Palestinian  trees,  to  each  of 
which  in  turn  Wisdom  compares  herself: — 
'  I  was  exalted  like  a  cedar  in  Libanns,  and 
as  a  cypms-tree  upon  the  mountains  of  Her- 
mon.  I  was  exalted  like  a  palm-tree  in  En- 
gaddi,  aud  as  a  rose-plant  in  Jericho,  as  a 
fair  olive-tree  in  a  pleasant  field,  and  grew 
up  as  a  plane-tree  by  the  water.  As  the  tur- 
pentine-tree I  stretched  out  my  branoheSy 
and  my  branches  are  the  branches  of  honoor 
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and  gMM.  Ai  the  nns  brougbt  I  forih  pl«k-  viIaot-UM  loiBatiDm  joini  with  Ibe  a*k  to 

■anl  MTonr,  uid  mjr  flonsn  ue  tha  friiil  of  orcnbadow  th«  atreUDi  bejond  Jotdu.'  Wa 

honour  uid  licbei.'     Soma,  porhapi  muij,  alio  aita  Ihna  worda  bom  Bobinaon ;  '  Wa 

tne*  not  maatioDtd,  or  U  leaat  not  neog-  atopped  far  lunch  ■  few  roda  ahort  of  tha 

njaed  in  the  Bibls,  origmaU;  adoniad  tha  Tillage  (Jaftia),  nnJar  a  lufp  walaal-trae. 

■urlace  of  PileaUne.    Of  Iheae  ira  m*}  men-  like  the  Engliih  walunl,  tha   firmt  ' 


1  tha  «ilnut-ff««,  i>hi< 
OJiD  (ii.  ALS)  neat  Safed,  in  QtUlsB.  Eart> 
in  May,  aaoordiug  to  Kilto  ('  Palaatiua,'  SbO), 
;•  iraJnnt-tnea  may  be  aaen  bending 


the  gnimd  nndei  Ibeir  ioadi  of  bait.    Th*     18). 


aeen.    Il  was  groiriDg  wilhin  tha  praeineM 

'    -    ---■  —  .  -^n„|,_     Under  the  tree,  ■ 

oontain*  an  altar  on  lAidi 

mieliiiiti    Mlebratad'    (iiL 


<It  waa  mly  ■  delight  lo  think  that,  be- 
•Um  the  palm,  and  tha  olaander,  and  tha 
ptioklj  pear,  he  (Jeans)  knew  aa  well  aa  we 
d«  tha  poppy  and  the  wildroae,  the  cyolamen, 
and  the  Und-weed.  the  Tariona  gnuaea  of 
A»  way-iida,  aod  the  fuciUai  thon.' 

/  TtU  now  we  had  not  laan  Ibieat  •aanery. 


Here  it  waa— on  Ihe  buke  of  Eliifaa't  (tieani, 
now  called  Ain  Sollan  (neai  Jericho).  The 
clear,  raahing  waters  flowed  away  nndar  the 
apreidiQg  hruiihea  of  gnarled  old  Ueaa,  and 
there  were  thicketa  beyond  where  the  ronlaa 
and  horaea  lonid  aoarcely  forae  theii  wa^ 
Tha  gi«eii  and  golden  iheeted  lighli  and 
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brcwd  shftdowi  on  the  strMm,  wm*  to  oar 
eyes  like  waier  to  the  deeert  tfATcJIer.  *  Am 
You  Like  It*  wm  in  my  heed  ell  day,  far 
here  was  en  eiaet  reelisetion  of  my  eoneep> 
lion  of  the  forest  •heunts  of  Boeelind  and 
Jaqnee'  (Martineaa,  <£aatom  Life,'  iiL  64, 
M2). 

TJUBES  (L.  tri6tt<),  lepreeenthiff  (Oen. 
xUi.  at))  the  Hebrew  ahsvtt,  whieh,  aeooid- 
ing  to  iu  import,  is  (10)  translated  *  seeptre' 
and  'it>d'  (Levit  zzyii.  82),  are  family  diri* 
aions  of  men  that  grew  naturally  oat  of  the 
patriarohal  mode  of  life,  were  among  the  ear- 
liest fixed  states  in  whieh  soeietj  was  found, 
and  have  always  prevailed  in  the  East,  where 
the  most  ancient  nsages  have  from  age  to 
age  been  preserved  and  transmitted.  In 
agreement  with  other  Oriental  peoples— as, 
for  example,  the  Edorottes  (Gen.  xxxvL),  and 
the  Ishmaelites,  or  Arabs  (xxv.  13,  mq. ; 
eomp.  xviL  10) — the  Hebrews,  of  an  An^ 
male  nomad  raoe,  were  in  the  foarth  gene- 
ration divided  into  twelve  families,  aoeonling 
to  the  names  and  deeeendants  of  the  twelve 
eons  of  Jaeob  (xlix.  28).  These  sons  were, 
Beaben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Zebnlun,  Is- 
saehar,  Dan,  Gad,  Asher,  Ni^htsli,  Joseph, 
Beiyamin.  Of  these,  Levi  wee  not  reckoned 
as  a  tribe,  becaose  tlie  Levites  had  no  por- 
tion in  the  soil  of  Canaan.  Joseph  was  di- 
vided into  two,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(zlviii.  xlix.  28).  Four  of  these  sons  had 
slaves  for  their  mothers,  namely,  Dan,  Naph- 
tali.  Gad,  and  Asher.  Each  tribe  was  di- 
vided  into  families,  and  eaeh  family  into 
houses  (Numbers  L  2, 18).  At  the  head  of 
each  tribe  was  its  prince  (16).  Next  stood 
the  heads  of  their  fathen^  houses  (Exod.  vi. 
14.  1  Chron.  v.  15).  The  highest  officer 
was  ealled  '  chief  over  the  chief  (Numb, 
iii.  82).  So  among  the  modem  Bedonins 
we  find  emirs,  sheiUis,  and  ikthers. 

As  representatives  of  the  tribes  there  ap- 
pear, now  the  twelve  tribal  piinees  of  Israel 
(L  44),  new  the  heads  of  the  fathers'  houses 
(Josh.  xiv.  1).  Sometimes,  without  speoial 
reference  to  the  distinction  of  tribes,  the 
Hebrews  are  represented  by  their  elders 
(Exod.  ui.  16). 

During  the  wsndering  in  die  deeert,  Aie 
tribes  were  divided  into  four  desees,  eaeh  of 
which  contsined  three  tribes.  The  head  of 
the  first  class  was  Judah,  with  whom  were 
Issachar  and  Zebolun ;  the  head  of  the  se- 
cond was  Beuben,  with  whom  were  Simeon 
and  Gad ;  the  head  of  the  third  was  Ephraim, 
with  whom  were  Manasseh  and  Benjamin ; 
the  head  of  the  fourth  was  Dan,  with  whom 
were  Asher  and  Naphtsli  (Numb.  x.  18,  wf. 
See  Gajkp).  In  the  division  of  Csnaan,  two 
tribes  and  a  half  settled  on  the  east  end  nine 
and  a  half  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (for  the 
several  localities,  see  the  names  and  consult 
the  Maps).  The  tribal  system  being  thus 
transported  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  found  by 
Moses,  into  Canaan  (Josh.  xiii.  »eq. ;  corop. 


Joseph.  AAtiq.  ▼.  1,  ^)>  exerted  bit  Mt 
binding  inflii«&0e  on  the  people  at  Isrge  do. 
ing  Che  disturbed  eiw  oii  the  Jndges,  in  as- 
sequenee  of  Che  mirong  oonnleraeiions  it  kid 
to  withrtsad  ftmn  ttfto  CanMnitea,  whe  sai 
only  dwelt  in  tlie  Innd,  bat  kept  the  semd 
tribee  i^art  ono  ftt>ni  nnotfaer.    ThedefteCtfc 
anion  oeoasioned  wenknesa  and  brouglitai 
national  thmldona.    The  diTfaioo  into  Pfhet, 
however,  remained  in  ext8tenoe,aDdwlieBrDf 
alty  was  set  op,  nllbrded  efiTeetoal  aid  hi  pm- 
moting  the  national  unity ;  while  doingwhie^ 
it  grew  in  strength  iteelf,  and  adbided  a  ip^ 
eies  of  repreeentaCtTe  organisation,  whidi  os 
occasions  displayed  both  power  and  f^Mr 
(1  Samuel  x.   SO,   m?.     2  Samoel  uL  17, 
tiq.;  V.  1,  mq.    1  King*  xii.    2  Chron.  xsr. 
17).    Before  the  exUe,  the  tribea  kept  dm 
separate  existenee ;  but  after  that  efcnr  At 
tribal  division  disappears.     Famflies  hcB»- 
Ibrth  formed  the  basis  of  genealogiee  (Est 
▼iii.  Nehem.  viL),  and  their  bemdB  wm  At 
repreeentatives  of    the   nation   (x.).     Bet 
though  the  tribes    as    compact   eivil  diri- 
sions  had  vanished,    yet   individoal^  /nn 
geueslogies  or  tradition,  retained  a  koov- 
ledge  of  the  tribea  to  which  they  bdoqfri 
(Luke  iL  86.  Acts  ziiL  21.    Bomans  iL  l)i 
and  in  the  hopes  connected  with  the  Mei- 
siah,  the  twelve  tribes  remained  as  the  njn- 
sentative  of  the  nation  and  the  basis  of  m 
expected  kingdom  (Matt;  xix.  28.  Apoo.  v. 
&,  0 ;  viL  4tf  tsf.). 

The  division  into  tribes,  in  oonneetwo 
with  the  partition  among  them  ot  the  Issd 
of  promise,  made  fsmilj  registers,  m  d» 
ground  snd  evidence  of  fiunily  end  iodifi' 
dual  rights,  of  the  greatest  oonsequenee,  tad 
accordingly  they  became  the  fonndatioiL  of 
Hebrew  histoiy.    See  Ox«kai.oot. 

In  Matt  xxiL  24,  the  law  of  Moses  is 
spoken  of  which  requiree  the  brother  of  t 
deceased  man,  dying  childless,  to  msny^i^ 
widow  and  *  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother,'  or 
beget  children,  which  dionld  be  accounted  not 
his  own,  but  his  brother^s.  Many  Jewith 
ordinances  had  for  their  aim  to  keep  the 
tribes  wpsrato  from  each  other,  snd  the 
whole  nation  separate  from  the  rest  of  fbt 
world.  Sudi  was  die  purpose  ot  the  reqoii«- 
ment— celled  the  law  of  the  Levirate— omd- 
tioned  above.  The  maniege  of  a  widow  ^ 
her  brother-in-law  was  accomplished  with- 
out much  ceremony,  because  the  widow  of  ft 
brother  that  had  died  without  children  h^ 
came  forthwith  the  wife  of  that  relstiv*' 
Nevertheless,  custom  required  that  the  union 
should  be  acknowled|^  before  two  wit- 
nesses, and  that  the  brother  gave  th0  widow 
a  piece  of  money.  Some  are  of  opinion  tbit 
after  the  exile  in  Babylon  the  Isw  wis  no 
longer  observed,  becaose  the  possessiooc  <k 
the  tribes  were  not  distinct  fit>m  esbh  other. 
It  is  said  that  the  Geimsn  and  Italim  Jt** 
do  not,  or  very  seldom,  act  in  aoooidtf^^ 
with  it 


OM 
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From  the  Book  of  Bath  it  appean  that  out  of  an  old  heathen  temple,  a  temple  after 

the  law  (Deat  xxv.  5,  $§q,)  extencted  beyond  the  model  of  (hat  on  a  smeller  scale)  Uie 

brothers  to  kinsmen,  the  nearest  of  whiefa  national  sanctnary  at  Jemsalem.    This  was 

had  the  right  of  preference,  which  he  was  to  aeeomplished  nnder  the  direction  of  a  priest 

exert  by  redeeming  the  inheritance  (iii.  12,  named  Onias,  who  emigrated  thither  fh>m 

18 ;  IT.  5, 10).    This  usage  prsYailod  before  Palestine.    The  temple  and  its  worship  fo- 

it  received  from  Moses  the  sanction  of  law  mented  jealonsies  among  the  Israelites,  end 

(Qen.  xzxYiii.  8). .  were  destroyed  by  the  Bomans  under  Yespa- 

*  To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  sian  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  9,  7.  J.  W.  Tii.  10, 
abroad,'  is  the  catholic  Epistle  of  James  ad-  8).  Alexander  settled  in  his  new  city,  Alex- 
dressed  (i.  1).  The  original  literally  mns  andria,  a  considerable  nnmber  of  Jews,  glv- 
thns — *  To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  in  ing  them  eqnal  ri^ts  with  the  Greek  inha- 
tAs  dUptnitm*  This  dispersion,  which  we  bitants.  Under  the  first  Boman  emperors 
thns  see  comprised  members  of  the  whole  flie  Egyptian  Jews  lived  in  happy  oircum- 
nation,  is  indicated  also  in  the  words  '  the  stances,  though  their  liberties  were  some- 
strangers,'  that  is,  Jews  sojourning  in  foreign  times  invaded  by  the  Oreek  population,  and 
lands,  '  scattered  throo^out'  (Uterally,  '  of  Angostus  saw  himself  obUged  to  protect  the 
the  dispersion*)  Pontus,  Oalatia,  Cappado-  Jews  of  Cyrene  by  a  special  edict  (Antiq. 
cia,  A8U^  and  Bithynia.'  The  term  *  disper-  xvL  6, 1).  Bat  the  Jews  in  Egypt  became 
sion,  diaspora,  became  the  recognised  Oreek  mofo  and  moie  disliked.  Under  Caligula, 
word  for  designating  the  Jews  who  dwelt  those  of  Alexandria  were  insulted  and  as- 
beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine  (John  vii.  85 ;  sailed,  their  synagogues  destroyed,  and  their 
literally, '  the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks').  And  rights  annihilated.  The  Boman  commander, 
we  here  (oomp.  Acts  ii.  5)  find  an  historical  Flaoeue  Avilius,  took  ptrt  with  their  bitter 
implication  ttiat  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  enemies.  The  entreaties  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
there  were  members  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  who  acquainted  the  emperor  wiUi  these  cruel 


every  nation  (then  known  to  be)  under  hea-  persecutions,  caused  only  a  momentary  dis- 

ven.  The  implication  of  the  New  Testament  continuance  of  them.     The  quarrel  grew 

is  eoniinned  by  fact.    Scarcely  was  there,  worse ;  and  even  an  embassy  to  the  emperor, 

then,  any  civilised  part  of  the  ancient  world  eonduetBd  by  the  well-known  Philo,  had 

in  which  Jews  were  not  found.    These  so-  nothing  but  seom  for  its  result 

joumers  in  'the  dispersion'  may  be  arrsnged  Caligula  died,  nd  the  Egyptian  Jews  drew 

in  four  groups : — I.  The  Jews  in  Assyria,  breath.     Under  Claudius,  they  regained  11- 

Media,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia  berty  (Antiq.  six.  5,  S).    But  when  Nero 

(Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  8, 1),  were  derived  from  had  assumed  the  purple,  the  old  hatred  re* 

Uiose  Israelites  who  in  die  Babylonish  exile  vived.    Blood  and  massacre  ensued,  and  at 

bad  been  transplanted  to  Eastern  lands,  where  length  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  fsH.    In 

the  diibrence  which  had  existed  in  Palestine  the  daye  of  their  prosperity,  the  Jews  of 

between  Jadah  and  Israel  gradually  disap-  Alexandria  had  several  synagogues.    Two  of 

peered  (see  Captititt),  and  where  many  Hm  five  sections  of  the  city  were  inhabited 

thousands  continued  to  live,  sppaiently  in  alsMst  exclusively  by  Jews,  who    formed 

prosperous  circumstances.     They  kept  up  nearly  a  moiety  of  the  inhabitants.    An  ec- 

with  their  mother-country  a  religious  con-  clesiastical  connection  with  Jerusalem  was 


nection  by  the  regular  transmission  of  the  enstained.    The  Alexandrine  Jews  had,  with 
annual  temple-tax,  or  half-shekel  per  head  these  of  Cyrene  (derived  from  Egypt),  a  sy- 
(xviii.  9,  1).    A  Babylonian  Jew  was  once  nagogue  of  their  own  in  the  common  metro- 
high'priest  in  Jerusalem  (xv.  2, 4,  end  8, 1).  polls  (Acts  vi.  9),  and  both  of  them  paid  the 
Their  freedom  was  guaranteed  by  Alexander  annnal  temple  dues  (Antiq.  xvi.  6, 1).    The 
the  Great    They  were  favoured  by  the  Seleu-  Jews  of  Alexandria  made  the  Greek  language 
eidfls,  since  by  martial  services  they  promoted  their  own,  and  employed  it  in  their  worship  as 
the  views  of  those  monarcha.    U.  Next  in  well  as  in  ordinary  life.  They  also  cultivated 
antiquity  and  importance  is  the  colony  in  the  Greek  philosophy,  which  floorished  in 
Egypt  whither*  from  the  eoounenoeaent  of  chat  famous  seat  of  learning.    The  Alexan- 
the  regal  period,  the  Israelites  took  refbge,  drine  rabbis  held  a  high  position  among 
and  where  from  time  to  time  numbers  of  the  most  learned  men  of  their  nation,  and 
them  settled,  under  the  generally  favouring  formed  a  i^ecies  of  rehgious  philosophy 
auspices  of  the  Ptolemies.    Ptolemy  Phila^  based  on  the  aDegorioal  interpretation  of 
delphus  (384  A.  C.)  procured  at  great  eost  their  sacred  books.    Of  this  system  Philo's 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  writings  present  a  specimen.    III.  The  Sy- 
became  the  germ  of  the  Septnagint  venion  rian  dispersion  mainly  consisted  of  Jews  who, 
of  the  Old  -  TestaoMnt  Seriptnres.    Under  from  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator  {cir,  800 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (160—140  A.G.)  and  A.C.),had  migratedinto  Syria.    Underthat 
Cleopatra,  the  Egyptian  Jews  eiqoyed  pros-  monareh,  they  enjoyed  equal  liberties  with 
parity,  being  influential  at  court  and  holding  the  Macedonians  in  Antio^  and  oAer  cities 
high  places  in  the  army.    They  were  also  al-  (Antiq.  xii.  8,  1).    Succeeding  princes,  ex- 
lowed  to  build  for  themselves  aft  Leontopolis,  eept  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  fl&owed  favour 
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lo  the  Imt  (J,  W.  Tii.  S,  S),  who  llnd  in         'On  the foUowiuf  daj,  mhHju  U>e«oB- 

protperllj,   Mtompled   to  mika  prouljMs,     mmcsmeDl  arthemoming  «urifie«,  Oie  bqI- 

wara  nmncruiu  id    "it*""*,   and  had  in      tiliids«(nuiiwl  toinnlithfl^Ie  of  CpbrUB. 

AodiMh  ■  pmidBnl  or   patriaroh   of  Itaaii      bj  irhioh  (he  Tieunioiu  mimj  wma  to  cnler. 

own  (ii.  30,  3).    Bj  degrsM,  hovcTCT,  ttaa;     The  itnMi  of  tba  nav  oitj  and  the  lova 

Innarrad  Iha  hatred  of  the  people,  whioh     ailj,  ai  br  aa  Iha  aaula  Baiia,  wen  lUaatJ 

brajia  out  andar  Nan,  and  gnm  mora  biUai 

(ud  mora    baneful   under  Veipaaian.     By 

Tilua,  howam,  were  the  Jewi  raeeiTad  into 

fanar.       From    Sjria,  Jawi   migfaled    into 

Alia  Blnor.    Autiochua  Dcna  granted  aiti- 

lenafaip  to  the  Jam  in  lunia  (Audi).  lii.  8, 

3).  Antiochui  tlia  OkU  Inniiparted  from  Ba- 

bjlonii  and  Heaopotamia  into  Phrjgia  and 

Lfdia.  Khlsb  he  had  eoaqnend,  9000  Jawiak 

buniliea  (Aotlq.  lU.  3. 1).    We  find  in  Jo- 

•ephna  (Antiq.  lif.  10;  iil.  6)  a  aariea  of 

deeieea  limed  b;  Joliai  CeiarandAnpiatna 

to  the  ohiafoitiei  of  Aiia  Minor,  namelj, 

Epheaiu,  Sardia,  Laodioea,  Halicaraaaana, 

fci^  in  which  are  aesund  to  the  Jawiah  nai-     "'U"  fragrant  flower*  i  UpM^  of  raiioiu  oo- 

danti  Iha  nndiatuifaed  pnutiea  of  thaii  rali-     '"""^  '""'B  ^^  **"  panpata  of  the  ivoA, 

gion,  eommonlj  alwi  eiemplian  from  mill-      and  baunan  vera  diaplajedftom  the  mlqidui 

taiy  aerrice,  with  p«imliaion  to  aend  Brat-     '*'''•  ""   1'«  pinnaelei  of  the  temple  wen 

friuti  and  tba  <en^a-tai  lo  Jemaalew.    IV.     ""lE  ^'  onrtaina  iriiieh  in  tonner  yeaa 

From   Aaia   Hioor,  Jewi  paoed  orar  into     ^^  cloaed    the  enlranea  of  tba    tanelvar;. 

Enrope,  aapeoidlr  Qreaaa  {John  ™.  80)  and     *  «'»""'■  »*  ™8^"  P"«^  oW  ai  the  jai. 

Haomlaolai  In  aU  die  ohief  ailiea  of  wbieh,      ofEphraim.  under  aiplandid  triunphal  «^d^ 

••peoiallj  Ihoae  on  Ihe  eoait,  wa  find,  in  Iba      ^    ""'  "*   T'otonooi  umj.— HeaHncera 

dajB  of  the  i^oadea,  rasidanl  Jawa  with  their     "•"    hailening   to  and  fro,  the  smwd   in- 

ajnagogoea,  or  at  laaal  prcnuckai,  oraloriaa      "<«"a,  and  eteiy  one  waa  eDdflaToanng  to 


or  bonia*  of  pranr  (Aoti  iri.  itt.).    Batora  ^"^  himaalf  a  commodioua  plaee.     The  m 

the  Ume  of  Pomper,  Rome  and  Itrfj  bad  no  '"  °'  '^*  ""P^'  ""  '""^  between.      Salhi 

JewB.    Bat  from  uiptiTea  aat  free,  and  im-  "^  aaenred  ana  of  the  higheet  plaoei  tor  hia 

mlgranta  bom  Palealioa.  Gieeoe,  and  other  iiaalen,   from  which  Iha  whole  aoene  la; 

part*,  thai*  gnw  np  in  Bome  a  large  Jawiah  before  their  eja*.    In  Ihia  wa;  aereral  boura 

popnlalion,  who  dweU  in  a  qoailer  of  the  ''*^  paaaed.     The  meaaengen,  moonlad  od 

dQ  bSTOnd  the  Tiber  bT  IhemaelTee.    They  horseback.wentandretamedniorefrtqiienlly. 

eiljoTed  fnU  religiou  liberg,  and  ware  not  *'  '"*e<ii  fr""»  thonianda  of  TOiaea  waa  b«id 

wilhont  anooeaa  in  making  pioaeljtaB.   Thej  *^'  txdamation,  'Thajcoma  r    The  ohorva 

muat  aoon  have  aoqoired  aubatanee,  ainoe  o*  Tirgioe  aroM,  with  their  paalteriea  and 

their  pajmenta  to  the  temple  al  Jemaalam  Wbrate,  and  .ung  in  bold  attaina  tha  vahxtr 

amonnled  lo  a  oonaiderabla  aum.   Thej  were  of  the  oonqueron,  (he  fall  of  Samaria,  and 

eipelled  Iha  ailj  under  Tiberiua,  and  again  *^''  "««T  o'  JeboTah  to  hia  people.     When 

nnder  Olaudiui  (Acia  iriii.  2).    The  great  ""9  reached  the   adranoed  guard  of  the 

importance  of  (hit  wide  and  eileniiTe  die-  ""I-    "•!   *"   m*^*    '■"   <*'•'">    <ill    lhe| 

peraion  of  Ihe  Habraw  race,  not  only  for  n-  niebei  Iha  car  on  which  Ihe  joulhfni  Mao- 

ligion,  bnt  oiTiliaation,  can  here  be  only  al-  "bcea  were  aaaled.    Blending  before  it,  Aej 

luded  to  ;   but  Iha  facn  eonnactad  with  It  >»8">  •"  <^«.  ^'  bnrthan  of  which  iwalled 

oombina   to  offtr   a  atriking  illottration  of  ""  "^mortal  aong  of  Minam,  the  aialer  i4 

Ihe  working  of  DJTina  Proridenoo  in  pre-  J"""*'   ^'  A"'  °'  ">"  f^™^'  "°P"  "^ 

pving  Ihe  way  for  Chriat  "^  ■ 

TBIUHPB  (L.),  Iha  pompoua  prooenioti  '81^  bbU  Jabnab,  tor  b*  hai  triamAed  fit- 

of  a  lialoriuua  Roman  general  on  hia  return       „   ^    ?^^l       _■   _.  ^  .       ,.     ^ ^. 

home,inwhiehobje.(.andperaon.  Ihathe       H,h.thai5a8«n«b-m.t™ch«  tf -.terr 
had  a^ftorcd,  and  thai  were  moit  fitted  to         '  Then  the  hymn  took  up  the  praiaea  (rf  the 

add  aplendonr  to  Ihe  ahow  and  to  the  eon-  prinen,  and  the   warriora,  and  the  •rttote 

qneror'a  repatadoa,  wera  openly  diapleyed  people,  and  Ihe  defeat  of  Samariaj  and  at 

(aee  ToL    L   223).      Hence    aoms   linking  the  eloae  of  erery  almpbe, 

alloaiona  are  borrowed  in  the  New  TeatamenI  Toiee  and  initnunenti,  raid 

(Coloaa.  ii.  10.   Ephea.  ir.  8;  comp.  Heb.  Bfiriam.    The  Tiatotiona  princea  thanked  (be 

iL  9).  firgina,  who  adranced  before  than  lo  ttia 

A  triumph,  ineh  aa  it  may  hare  been  in  trinrnphal  arah  at  the  gate  of  Epbralm.  Here 

Jaruaalem  during  Iha  Macoabaan  period,  is,  alood  Iha  hi^-prieM,  with  Ihe  whole  of  llta 

with  tta  aoeompanimanta,  daaaril>sd  in  He-  Sanhedrim,  and  a  gread  mnltitnda  of  liie 

lon'i 'Pilgrimage  toJemaalem'  (ii  M),  »(.)  :  piieau  and  larilet.    FriaMi,  vanion,  bb< 
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cidzeDB,  liBtened  to  the  pBtlm  in  silent  vene-  pent-hoase,  and  thus  driven  with  great  force 

ration.    The  aged  man  who  wore  the  in>  against  the  walls.    The  people,  crowded  be- 

signia  of  the  high^priest^s  office,  looked  at  hind,  closed  the  whole  procession.    When 

times  with  moistened  eyes  upon  the  ear  in  they  arrived  at  the  oastle  of  Baris,  the  youth- 

which  his  sons  were  seated,  as  if  the  remem-  ftal  warriors  entered  their  father^s  palace, 

brance  of  his  own  yonthfol  heroism  revived  and  the  army  dispersed  itself  through  the 

in  his  mind,  and  as  if  he  would  have  said,  city.' 

'My  Aristobulus,  my  Antigonns,  sons  of  TROAS,  a  district  in  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Mattathias,  noble  Maccabees,  perform  deeds  called  also  Alexandria,  in  honour  of  Alex- 
in Israel  like  those  of  the  brethren  Jndas  ander  the  Great,  now  Eski-Stambul ;  also  a 
and  Jonathan !'  When  the  psalm  was  ended,  Roman  colony,  on  an  elevation  opposite  the 
he  approached  his  sons ;  they  descended  island  Tenedos,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mgean 
from  their  chariot,  and  hastened  to  throw  sea,  six  hours  from  the  famous  Troy  (Acts 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  their  father,  xvi.  8, 11 ;  xx.  0, 9eq,  d  Cor.  ii  12.  2  Tim. 
who  embraced  and  blessed  them.    The  mu-  iv.  13). 

sic  began  again;  the  triumphal  procession  TBOGTLUUM,  a  small  town  of  Ionia, 
arranged  itself  and  advanced  through  the  on  the  promontory  Mycale  (Acts  xx.  15). 
city,  which  resounded  on  every  side  with  TROPHIlfUS,  of  Ephesns,  a  convert  and 
songs  of  congratulation.  The  maidens,  with  companion  of  Paul  (Acts  xx.  4;  xxi  20. 
their  tabrets  and  psalteries,  headed  the  pro-  2  Tim.  iv.  20),  who  is  said  to  have  been 
cession ;  they  were  followed  by  a  multitude  beheaded  under  Nero, 
of  victims  for  the  sacrifice,  adorned  with  TRUMPETS  were  among  the  Israelites 
flowers,  branches,  and  fillets,  designed  to  be  used  both  in  divine  service  and  in  war 
offered  as  a  thsnk-oiTering  on  the  morrow.  (Numb.  x.  2 — 10 ;  xxix.  1.  1  Chron.  xv. 
Then  came  the  prisoners  in  fetters,  and  the  28).  See  Ojbsab,  Music. 
huge  elephants  which  had  been  taken  from  From  Matt  vi.  2,  we  learn  that  the  Phari- 
the  Syrians.  Each  of  these  animals  bore  a  sees  carried  their  love  of  display  so  far,  that 
wooden  tower  upon  his  shoulders,  in  which  when  they  performed  acts  of  outward  good- 
were  thirty-two  warriors,  besides  the  Ethio-  ness,  they  sounded  a  trumpet  in  the  syna- 
pian  who  guided  him.  After  these  came  the  gogues  and  in  the  streets.  The  words  are 
high-priest,  with  the  Sanhedrim,  the  priests,  illustrated  by  what  Ohardin  says  of  the  der- 
the  levites,  and  the  temple-music.  The  two  vishes  or  begging  monks  in  die  East,  who 
sons  of  Hyreanus,  on  Uieir  car,  formed  the  had  long  ram's  horns,  on  which,  when  they 
centre  of  the  procession,  and  after  them  came  had  received  alms,  they  blew  in  honour  of 
the  military  music  of  flutes,  horns,  aduffs,  the  giver.  Perhaps  beggars  among  the  an- 
and  trumpets.  The  army  itself  followed,  cient  Jews  carried  such  horns,  and  received 
adorned  with  branches  of  laurel  and  palm,  aid,  in  consideration  of  the  honour  they  thus 
First  came  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  with  paid  to  their  benefactors,  who  might  erive  a 
shields  and  lances,  in  companies  of  hun«  preference  to  those  who  were  most  prompt 
dreds  and  thousands.  They  had  no  upper  and  loud  in  these  tokens  of  praise.  Moslems, 
garment,  and  their  under  garment,  which  at  their  festival  in  the  month  Moharram,  are 
was  girt  up  short,  was  of  various  form  and  said  to  invite  the  poor  to  receive  alms  by  the 
colour,  as  the  fancy  of  each  individual  die-  sound  of  a  trumpet  In  Rev.  iv.  1,  reference 
tated ;  but  all  had  a  sword  hanging  at  their  is  probably  made  to  the  custom  of  the  Jewish 
girdle ;  their  feet  and  arms  were  protected  church,  that  when  the  doors  of  the  temple 
by  metal  greaves  and  arm-pieces,  the  body  were  opened,  the  priests  blew  their  trumpets, 
was  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail,  the  head  in  order  to  call  the  people  to  the  public 
with  a  helmet,  and  over  the  back  hung  the  service. 

large  shield.    The  light-armed  infantry  fol-  TRUTH  (T.  treue,  *faithftil'),  from  its 

lowed  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  less  derivation,  seems  to  denote  a  faithfrd  re- 

eumbrous  defensive  weapons,   and   slings,  port;   that  is,   a  statement  in  which  our 

bows  and  darts  for  oifence.    The  cavalry  words  correspond  to  our  ideas  (Matt  xxii. 

were  few  in  number  and  lightly  armed.  The  16).  This  is  relative  truth.  When  our  ideas 

Jewish  State  had  never  maintained  any  large  correspond  with  the  realities  which  they  toe 

force  of  this  description.    The  military  en-  intended  to  represent,  we  possess  absolute 

gines  followed,  of  which  the  Israelites  had  truth  (John  xvi.  7.   Rom.  ix.  1.  Mark  xii. 

leamt  the  use  firom  the  Phcsnioians  and  82).  In  its  highest  condition,  absolute  truth 

Syrians ;  catapults,  bows  which  were  bent  is  possessed  only  by  the  Infinite  Intelligence. 

by  machinery,  and  threw  beams  of  wood  to  a  Men,  however,  by  the  diligent  and  loving 

great  distance ;  baliste,  levers  with  one  arm,  cultivation  of  relative  truth,  may  acquire  all 

which  hurled  masses  of  stone  of  many  hmi-  that  is  needftil  for  life  and  godliness  while 

dred  weight  into  a  fortress ;  battering-rams,  they  prepare  for  fhller  disclosures  of  lig^t  in 

consisting  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  armed  at  the  friture  world.    Hence   truth    has   two 

the  extremity  with  an  iron  head  of  a  ram,  sources,  which,  agreeing  so  far  as  they  go 

swung  in  chains,  which  were  set  in  motion  in  disclosures  and  evidence,  gradually  pass 

by  warriors,  who  stood  beneath  a  moveable  one  into  the  other,  and  so  fill,  enlighten,  and 

Vol.  II.  2  M 
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refine  the  human  mind.    These  two  sooroet  they  would  liaTW  been  mote  ealii^taK^ 

are,  (I.)  the  mind  of  man  and  (II.)  the  excite-  and  •  knowledge  of  God'a  will  would  bm 

menu  to  which  it  is  saljeeted,  independently  made  diem  truly  free,  iHiile  in  their  bodin 

of  itself,  indoslTe  of  Uie  onivene  and  the  they  ha?e  been  the  eUres  of  daves,  in  ooo> 

Divine  Mind.    As  the  latter  has  operated  on  seqnenoe  of  flie  entfaralment  of  their  mindiL 
the  human  soQl  chiefly  by  means  of  religion,        TUBAIr^AIN,   the   son  of  Lameeh  bf 

so  truth  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  identified  with  Zilla,  and  inetmotor  of  erery  artificer  in 

the  gospel  (Ephes.  I.  IH.  John  t.  88),  or  brass  and  iion.     The  name  has  been  fooBd 

the  doctrines,  characters,  and  sympathies  of  by  Bottmann  in  Vnlean  of  the  Italian  nm, 

Which  the  gospel  consists  (i.  14) ;  hence  also  who  first  tengfat  men   to  work  in  nutok 

with  Jesus  himself  (ziv.  6)  and  the  Dirine  Here  may  beiong  the  Greek  Telcfain,  «1» 

Spirit  as  the  source  of  his  and  all  truth  (zIt.  disooTered  the  art  of  voiking  in  copper  lad    ] 

17;  zv.  36).    *He  who  doeth  truth'  (John  iron.    Dwalimi  aleo  is  in  Nortitem  mjlho-     J 

lii.  31),  is  equlTalent  to  a  slneere,  honest,  logy  Am  name  at  the  two  demons  wbo  vbr 

faithftil  person.    Truth,  as  Ood's  word,  has  skilled  in  making  anns.     This  quadnpli     i 

a  sanotiiying  effect  (John  irii  17),  being  agrsement— Tabal-Catn,  Dwalinn,  TeMdk, 

the  good  seed  in  good  groond  (Mark  It.  8),  Vulcan-  -ean  aeaioely  be  a  nsnlt  of  bkr 

and  the  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  firuit  aoeident 

(Matt.  TiL  17) ;  so  that  all  real  followers  of        TURTLES   and  TUBTLE- DOVES,  Ae 

Jesus  loTO  and  promote  the  truth,  to  bear  rendering,  in  Iiot.  zt.  14,  39.   J«r.  fUL  7, 

witness  to  which  the  SaTiour  was  bom  (John  of  the  Hebrew  tokr^  whose  ooolng,  ia  muos 

xviiL  87,  88).    When  our  Lord  made  the  with  the  glad  and  thrilling  notes  of  the  Ink, 

declaration  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  is  lefened  to  in  Cant.  ii.  13.     Ten  otfaer 

Pilate  asked,  *  What  is  truth?*  Wastheques-  species  of  the  eaiumtbU^  or  p^eon  tribe, 

tion  put  in  the  lore  of  truth  t    More  pro*  besides  ths  turtle-dore  (eollared  Coitle,  th 

bably  was  it  dictated  by  a  seeptical  and  licmfra  rtierta),  an  aafd  to  be  ftHmd  in  Piht* 

taunting  spirit,  such  as  at  the  time  was  pre-  tine.    See  Dots. 

▼alent  among  Romans  in  die  higher  ranks.        TUTOBS  (L.  tmar,  'I  watdi'  or  <pn* 

PUate  may  have  known  enough  of  what  was  tect')  is  (GaL  ir.  2)  the  translatioa  of  ite 

called  phUosopby  to  doubt  or  deny  the  ex-  Greek  ^pUropot,  which  signifies  and  is  ico- 

isteuce  of  any  but  relatiTe  truth,  and  hence  dered  (ICatt  zz.  8.   Lnke  viii  8)  <stmii' 

to  be  wholly  indiflbrent  to  the  question  in  See  the  article. 

debate  between  Jesus  and  his  Sanhedrim.        TTCHICU8,  a  ISaithftil  eoa^vtor  of  Pssl. 

If  this  was  his  feeling,  he  would  regard  who  accompanied  Ifae  apoetle  to  Jeiusrian 

Jesus  with  soomiul  pity  as  a  poor  innocent  (Acts  zz.  4;  comp.  Ephes.  ▼!  31,33.  Colon, 

fanatic,  fit  to  be  saved  fh>m  the  rage  of  the  iv.  7,  8.  3  Tim.  It.  13.   Tit  iii.  13). 
priests  if  it  could  be  safely  done.    And  in        TYBE,  one  of  the  ikmous  eomnMrdil 

this  state  of  mind,  Pilate's  question  would  cities  of  Phmnicia,  on  the  eoast  of  tbe  Medi- 

indmate  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  terranean  (Eiek.  zzriiL  8),  and  on  tbe  l«^ 

this  much-debated   and    greatly-disturbing  dess  of  Galilee,  assigned  to  Asber,  but  «^ 

thing  called  truth.    With  an  upturned  lip  conquered  ('Josh.  zix.  39).    Tyie  suipsjiw 

snd  an  eye  lifted  with  scorn  would  he  say,  Sidon,  its  mother  city,  and  had  kings  of  itt 

'Truth!  the  bauble!     What  is  truth?    a  own  (Jerem.  ky.  33;  zrrii.  8).    Psvidtid 

counter  for  amusement  in  the  schools ;  a  Solomon  were  in  iUendly  relations  wi&  i^ 

fountain  of  bitterness  in  the  world.    Learn  king,  Hiram  (1  Chron.  ziv.  1.  3  SamoelT' 

wisdom  by  looking  to  yourself,  and  leaye  H*   1  Kings  y. ;  rii.  18,  14,  40).    Tpt  wtf 

truth  to  take  care  of  itself.'   Whateyer  Pilate  so  rich  and  powerful  (Zac  iz.  8.   Hoses  n> 

thought,  thus  act  many  who,  in  prospect  or  18X  that  it  had  colonies  in  yery  distsot  lasw) 

in  resli^,  eat  the  fat  of  the  land  as  professed  whose  rulers  were  sometimes  kings.   Hesc* 

guardians  of  the  temple  of  Christian  trutli.  Isaiah  (zziii.  8)  characterises  Tjn  ss 

Truth,  intimates  the  Great  Teacher,  makes  <  The  dlapenaer  of  crowns, 
menfiree  (John  viii.  83,  88).     This  is  ezem-        Whose  merehanti  wn  pitaioes,  .  , 

plified  in  the  slsyery  in  which  the  Jews       WhoMti»denswthel»oii«u»W««f  «»•«»■ 
remained,  through  spiritual  blindness,  at  the        With  these  dependent  centres  ^^^*"^ 

yery  time    when   they  thought   they  saw.  Tyre  kept.up  an  intimate  vnion,  based  as 

Though  troTA  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  fai-  rsciprooity  of  interests.    In  her  fieett  and  m 

yasion  they  had  been  more  or  less  under  her  armies  many  nations  had  their  rsprB* 

a  foreign  yoke,  yet  thoy  maintained  that  they  sentatiyes  (Eaekiel  zzyi  4—11).    ^°f^ 

were  free  (88).    A  trace  of  this  national  splendour  broog^t  morsl  ooffuplion,  wbwB 

pride  is  found  in  Lam.  y.  8,  *  Slayes  role  ended  in  die  ndn  of  the  state,  as  ^'^ 

oyer  us.'    Hence  no  Jew,  on  pain  of  ezcom-  by  the  unerring  tongue  of  prophecy  (Isaiv 

munication,  was  to  call  another  a  slave.    To  zziii.  Eiek.  zzyi. — ^zzyiil.  Joeliii>4.  Amoi 

the  present  day  eyery  Jew  in  his  morning  L  0, 10.  Zech.  ix.  3,  4).    Its  oyerdirow  w 

prayer  says,  '  Praised  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  aeeomplished  by  Nebuehadnesssr  (Btfki" 

God,  who  hast  not  made  me  a  alaye.'    Had  zzyi.  7 ;  zziz.  18) ;  but  its  remainisg  iMj^ 

the  nation  been  less  self-willed  and  obstinate,  bitanls  built,  on  an  island  near  tbe  eoaB^ 
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New  Tyr$,  which  soon  xose  to  emineDoe,  senring  tny  other  name  than  boats.    It  is 

while  the  old  city  gradually  sank  into  insig-  still  enclosed  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient 

nificance  (Is.  xiiii.  15,  ttq,),   Alexander  the  wall.    The  maasiye  foondations  of  the  pier 

Great  ▼anqoished  the  new  city,  haying  con-  rise  several  feet  above  the  shallow  water. 

Btrocted  a  mole  uniting  the  iaUnd  with  the  At  diflbrent  points  along  this  sea-wall  are 

ntlain  land.    Tet  did  Tyxe,  under  Greek  and  laige  numbers  of  ancient  columns  and  frag- 

Roman  goyemors,  maintain  itself  in  some  ments  of  columns.    In  several  places,  large 

prosperity.    Jesus  himself  preached  in  the  pillars  are  built  into  the  wall, 

▼icinity  (Mark  iii.  8 ;  vii.  24).    Paul  found  '  The  Ladder  of  Tyre/  said  to  have  been 

there  several  steadfast  believers  (Acts  zzi  constructed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  is  some 

8,  4).    Soon  was  there  founded  in  Tyre  a  distance  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town. 

Christian  bishopric,  and  the  place  retained  It  is  an  artificial  descent  from  the  'White 

«  name  till  the  time  of  the  erusades ;  but  by  Promontory,'  which  takes  some  hslf-honr  of 

degrees  it  sank  into  ruins.  ascent  along  the  steep  and  winding  path 

In  spite  of  a  bright  sun  and  dear  blue  leading  over  the  ridge  nearest  the  sea.  From 
■ky,  nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  the  the  top  there  is  an  extensive  view  on  both 
whole  aspect  of  the  modem  Ttur,  represent-  sides  across  the  whole  extent  of  what  was 
ing  the  renowned,  opulent,  and  mighty  Tyre;  anciently  called  the  Phoenician  Plain.  Close 
her  *  walls  destroyod,'  her  '  towers  broken  to  the  left,  the  clifis  beetle  over  the  sea,  at 
down.'  The  present  miserable  village  stands  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it,  and  on 
upon  a  smaU  part  of  the  east  side  of  the  the  highest  pinnacle  of  a  narrow  ledge  of 
peninsula,  the  former  island.  The  site  is  natural  rock  that  parts  the  road  from  the 
low,  and  the  flat-roofed  houses  appear  to  precipice,  stands  a  smaD  square  tower,  ap- 
rise  out  of  the  sea.  Here,  on  a  sickly  spot,  parently  of  ancient  construction,  now  used 
are  assembled  about  8000  persons,  who  live  as  a  khan.  The  shrieking  of  the  sea-birds 
by  fishing  and  a  paltry  trade  with  Egypt  in  that  wing  their  way  in  the  mid  air,  between 
iobaeeo.  On  all  sides  are  ruins  which  indi-  the  brow  of  the  mountain  and  the  deep  sea 
cate  the  former  splendour  of  Tyre.  'I  it  overhangs,  whose  waves  are  heard  moan- 
counted'  (Olin,  ii  446)  *not  less  than  200  ing  faintly  in  the  depths  below,  adds  vastly 
columns,  entire  or  mutilated,  scattered  over  to  the  bewildering  grandeur  of  Uie  scene, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  They  were  of  The  coast  and  plain  of  Tyre  are  thus  die- 
all  sixes  and  of  various  materials,  but,  for  scribed  by  Bobinson  (iii.  888) : — ^'Here  was 
the  most  part,  large  and  handsome.  Their  a  most  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the 
number  and  sumptuousness  are  well  calou-  hills  and  plains,  the  coast  and  sparkling  wa- 
lated  to  fill  us  with  lofty  ideas  of  the  gran-  ters  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  which  last  we 
deur  and  wealth  of  the  former  mistress  of  could  distinguish  several  vessels  under  sail, 
the  sea.  The  massiveness  of  the  stones  em-  like  white  specks  in  the  distance.  Directly 
ployed  in  building  the  sea-wall  is  pretty  before  us,  and  the  only  object  to  break  the 
conclusive  evidence  that  this  noble  bulwarl^  monotony  of  the  flat  course  itself,  was  Sur 
made  for  security  sgainst  the  violence  of  the  and  its  peninsula;  while  its  plain  and  the 
elements,  belongs  to  the  early  and  prosper-  lower  region  of  hills,  teeming  with  villages  and 
ons  days  of  Tyrian  commerce.'  According  variegated  with  cultivated  fields  and  wooded 
to  this  authority,  the  plain  of  Phosnice  at  heights,  were  spread  out  before  us  in  great  dia- 
Tyre  is  about  two  miles  wide.  It  begins  tinctness  and  beauty.  The  path  led  us  down, 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Tyre,  at  a  point  after  a  great  descent,  into  the  head  of  the 
called  Promontorium  Album.  Hence  it  ex-  deep  and  narrow  wady,  Ashur.  Its  sides  ase 
tends  northwards  a  little  beyond  Bidon,  at-  thickly  wooded  with  prickly  oak,  maple,  ar- 
taiuing  a  length  of  about  thirty  miles.  Its  butus,  sumac,  and  other  trees  and  bushes, 
breadth  is  variable,  never  exceeding  four  or  reaching  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  so  that 
five  miles,  and  it  is  several  times  reduced  we  often  travelled  among  trees.  It  reminded 
to  nothing  by  the  encroachments  of  the  low  me  strongly  of  some  of  the  more  romantie 
mountains  upon  the  coast  From  one  to  valleys  among  the  green  mountains  in  Yer- 
two  miles  is  its  average  breadth.  The  soil  mont.  Beneath  the  fine  shades  of  this  se- 
is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  is  very  prodnc-  questered  dell  we  stopped  f6r  breakfast  The 
tive  when  tilled,  but  for  the  moat  part  it  now  morning  was  serene  and  beautif al ;  and  as 
lies  waste.  the  joumey  of  the  day  was  to  be  short,  we 

The  port  of  Tyre,  which  of  old  contained  gave  ourselves  up  for  a  time  to  the  luxury 

a  navy,  is  contracted  and  ahallow,  so  as  now  of  repose.' 
to  accommodate  a  few  vessels  scaredy  da. 
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UNCLE  (L.  aninruhii,  '■  motliar'i  bro- 
ther;' oomp.  avui),  meaning  in  En^liih,  » 
brolhar  of  ■  fltlhcr  oi  k  molhci,  aUndi  tbr 
llie  Kcbrtv  dokd,  *hio1i,  from  i,  root  d«aot- 
iag  'tlteeiion'  (camp.  Mots'  in  CuiL  L  2, 
■ad  '  beloTcd,'  L  II),  ii  geasrkllj'  rendertd 
'ancle'  (Lct.  i.  1;  n.  20;  eomp.  Nombera 
lUTi.  11.  S  King!  iiii.  IT).  Tboi  in  Lct. 
z.  4,  Uniel  ii  tirmed  the  nnsle  of  Aaron, 
for  b*  wM  Ihi  brolhei  of  Amnun,  who  was 
Aaron's  father  (Exodus  *i.  iO,  uq).  Th> 
maaning  oldiAd  ia  dedned  bj  Namb.  ixitL 
II,  whara  Halah  and  other  daughtan  of 
Zelophsbad  are  aaid  to  be  married  to  '  (heir 
hlhai'i  brolhei'i  aona  i'  in  Ifaa  origim],  to 
*  the  aoni  of  (heii  ancle ;'  lathe  Saptaagiut,  to 
'  Ihair  coitain* ;'  in  (he  Volgate,  to  ■  [he  lona 
of  their  ancte'  (rompare  xixri.  I;  iivil.). 
Thii  relaliontbip  of  coniin  waa  that  whioh 
vaa  borne  bj  Either  to  Hordecal.  'Either, 
hia  (Mordecai'i)  nnoliTi  daughter'  (Eetli.  ii. 
T) :  '  iba  dangbtar  of  Abihait,  the  nncle  of 
Mordecai'(l3).  £  ether,  than,  iloDd  to  Mor- 
decat  lo  the  relaliau  of  an  nude'a  dangbtar, 
and  thef  were  conaequautlj  couiIdi,  So  the 
Septaiginl  lenns  Esther  'the  daughter  of 
Aminldab,  brother  of  hia  father'  (7),  and 
'the  daughter  of  Amiaidab,  broifaer  of  tha 
hilhar  of  Hordecai.'  Eitiiar  and  Mordecai 
were,  accordinglj,  brothai'a  diUdran,  or  Hral 
eonsini.  Commonlf,  boweTer,  Hordeoai  ia 
regarded  ai  Eslhei'*  nucle.  Thaa  in  Kllto'i 
'  Cfcloptedja'  ire  find,  ■  Eatbar  iraa  brought 
np  bj  her  uncJe,  Hordecai *^nDdar  Esther); 
'hieniaee,Hade>aa,otherwiae  Esther'  (under 
Mordeeai),  So  in  the  •  Pannj  Cyelopadia" 
ahe  is  tanaad  hii  '  orphan  niece  f  and  in 
the  '  Plclorial  Dicliouarj  of  the  Bible'  (art. 
Esther),  'the  great  niece  of  Mordecai;'  also. 
in  Calmet'i  'Diclionat;  of  the  Bible,'  Mor- 
deeai  ii  declared  to  be  'her  uncle  b;  her 
father's  aide ;'  and  in  the  French  work,  Si- 
noti'i  '  Grand  Dietioonaire  de  la  Btbla,' 
Hordecai  1*  called  Eelhar's  '  paternal  onole.' 
Coqaarel  (■  Biographie  Sacrte  ')   alao  calls 

dering  (ha  express  langnage  of  the  English 
Bible,  i>  a  atriking  inslance  of  (he  ease  with 
■hich  misapprehensions  are  propagated,  ap- 
pear* to  hare  arisen  h'om  the  Vulgate  traus- 
lalion,in  whiah  we  read  that  Esther  waa  'the 
daugbter  ot  bis  (Mordecai's)  bralhtr'  (T), 
'  the  daughter  of  Abihail,  brother  of  Horde- 
From  the  Volgale  the  mistake  passed 


DNIOOBN  (I-  muAenui)  U,  in  Nunb. 
niiL  33.  Denter.  zuiii.  IT.  Job  xTiii.  9, 
10,  ftfl^  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  raiat, 
'  to  roar,'  whioh  the  margin  of  la.  xxzit.  T, 
and  other  anthoritias,  bold  to  be  tli«  HUa*- 
ctTV,  but  which   ma;   mean   the     boflUo. 


□m,  as  an  'exceeding  fierce  ani- 
mal, resembling  a  horse  as  lo  the  test  of  hia 
bodj,  bat  haling  a  bead  like  a  slag,  the  feel 
like  an  elepbant,  and  Ibe  tail  like  a  wQd 
boar  1  its  roaring  is  load ;  and  it  has  a  black 
horn  of  about  two  cubits  projeoUng  from  tfac 
middle  of  the  forebetd-'  According  to  Nie- 
bubr,  the  fignre  of  the  noicom  is  depicted 
on  almost  all  the  staireasea  in  the  raina  of 
Feraepalii  (Retut.  ii.  127). 


loCalm. 


r,  haws 


r,  in  bia 


rcct  reading — '  a  danghier  othis  nucle'  (7), 
'the  danghier  of  Abihail,  the  uncle  ot  Hor- 
decai' (IS)  ;  and  in  Prideani'a  Connexion 
(ii.  3EIU).  Esther  ia  termed  ■  hi*  nnele's 
danghier.'    Sea  EilRia. 
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UNITY  (L.untu,  *one')  stands,  in  Psalm  heaven  and  earth'  (Is.  zii.  2;  xliv.  8;  zlv. 

czxxiii  1,  for  a  Hebrew  Cerm  denoting  june-  22;  zItL  9.  Hos.  ylil  6).    fiat  beoaase  the 

tion,  and  hence  union,  also  onetieu  of  mind,  prophets  emphatically  proclaimed  and  upheld 

*  Unity/  moreover,  represents  (Ephes.  iv.  8,  monotheism,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that 

13)  a  Greek  word  which  signifies,  I.  the  state  monotheism  was  before  their  time  unknown 

of  being  one,  and  II.  that  of  being  united,  or  or  little  recognised  in  IsraeL    The  opposite 

what  is  commonly  called  being  of  one  mind  position,uamely,  that  the  prophetic  testimony 

(comp.  iv.  5,  13).  had  antecedent  and  preparatory  beliefs  and 

The  word  nni^  has  no  exact  correspondent  exertions  to  which  it  owed  its  definiteness 
in  the  Hebrew  langaage,  which,  as  being  a  and  emphasis, — this  position  is  the  more 
primitive   tongue,  deals  not  with  abstract  credible,  especially  if  we  take  into  our  view 
terms.    What  is  now  expressed  by  a  general  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  same  class  of 
term,  the  Israelites  designated  by  a  numeral  Biblical  specnlatists,  namely,  that  the  present 
a4Jeotive,  aghad,  which  signifies  one ;  I.  one  in  each  age  is  the  mere  development  and 
out  of  several  of  the  same  kind  (Oen.  ii.  21) ;  pure  issue  of  the  past    With  such  a  theory 
II.  one  in  being  united  (24)  ;  III.  the  same  there  ean  be  no  breaks,  no  outbursts,  no 
(xi.  1);  IV.  one  in  contradistinction  to  seve-  sadden  and  unprepared  events;  the  line  of 
ral  (xlii.  11) ;  V.  first  (i.  5 ;  ii.  11) ;  YI.  one  causation  preserves  an  unbroken  and  unim- 
individual  being  (Josh.  iii.  12).   It  is  in  this  paired  continuity,  so  that  every  second  thing 
sense  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Almighty  is  rigidly  graduated  on  its  predecessor,  which 
in  these  words, '  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  is  is  one  in  the  long  series  of  antecedents  that 
our  God,  Jehovah  is  one*  (Deutvi.  4).  This  of  necessity,  and  by  slow  degrees,  led  on  to 
fhudamental  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  economy  the  result     If  ever  the  connection  and  pro- 
is  emphatically  taught  and  enforced  in  the  portion  between  an  immediate  antecedent 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt  xlx.  17 ;  xxii.  and  its  consequent  are  interrupted,  the  break 
88.   1  Cor.  YiiL  4,  6).    The  term  one,  in  re-  is  only  apparent,  a  mere  seeming  to  human 
lation  to  God,  is  used  both  in  the  Old  and  eyes,  not  a  reality  in  the  essence  of  things, 
the  New  Testament  to  declare  that  the  Great  But  this  distinction  between  what  is  apparent 
Being  who  made  the  universe, '  the  God  of  and  what  is  real,  is,  in  truth,  only  an  inven- 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,*  was  the  only  tion  devised  to  eke  out  an  insufficient  theory. 
God,  the  only  true  and  living  God,  to  the  If  that  theory  is  with  unbending  rigour 
exclusion  of  all  the  imaginary  divinities  of  applied  to  show  that  monotheism,  as  the 
heathenism,  which  were  in  reality  nothing,  religion  of  a  cultivated  age,  must  have  come 
a  vanity  and  a  lie.    The  term  one,  applied  to  aAer  polytheism,  or  the  religion  of  rude  and 
God,  is  used,  in  the  popular  sense,  as  denot-  ignorant  minds,  and  consequently  that,  ia 
ing  one  intelligent  individual,  a  single  agent,  order  to  read  the  Bible  aright,  we  must  put 
and  involves  no  hidden  or  latent  germs  of  its  first  last  andi^  last  first,  beginning  the 
metaphysical  lore.    The  application  of  the  history  of  religim  with  many  gods,  snd  end- 
term  on*  to  God,  stands  at  a  late  period  in  ing  the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Babylonia 
the  scriptural  history,  and  appears  to  have  with  one, — ^these  misinterpreters  of  Scripture 
been  called  forth  in  contradistinction  to  pre-  may  justly  be  kept  to  their  principle,  and 
Talent  idolatry.    Tet  the  absolute  oneness  required  to  show  whence  on  their  scheme  the 
of  the  Great  Being  whose  mind  and  will  are  prophets  obtained  their  monotheistic  know- 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  is  most  clearly  impli-  ledge  and  seal,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass 
oated  in  its  earliest  pages,  so  that  monothe-  that  we  find  a  strict  monotheism  in  the  ear- 
ism  appears  to  be  the  basis  and  the  top-stone  liest  records  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
of  the  two  religions  of  which  it  is  the  wimess        If,  however,  without  a  systematic  inversion 
and  the  conservator — that  of  Moses  and  that  of  their  contents,  we  take  the  Scriptures  for 
of  the  Redeemer.     Nor  is  there  any  solid  our  instructors,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
ground  for  the  notion  which  has   found  first  form  of  religion  was  monotheistic.   The 
acceptance  with  one  school  of  German  divines,  opening  verses  of  the  Bible  speak  of  one  God 
that  the  idea  of  one  God,  made  prominent  in  only,  and  represent  him  as  the  maker  of 
the  prophetic  writings,  was,  after  many  ages  heaven  tnd  earth,   as  well  as   the  moral 
and  with  extreme    difficulty,  evolved  and  governor  of  the  human  race.    The  implica- 
gained  out  of  a  polytheism  which,  from  the  tions  to  this  eifeet  are  too  obvious  and  de- 
first,  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  no  less  cided  to  admit  of  being  denied  or  explained 
than  among  other  nations.    True  it  is  that  away.   The  name  under  which  the  one  Crea- 
tbe  prophets,  living  in  an  age  when  the  people  tor  is  spoken  of,  namely,  Elohim,  which  is 
of  Israel  were  greatly  infected  with  polythe-  held  to  be  plural  in  form,  equivalent  to  *  the 
istic  notions  and  degraded    by  congenial  mighty  ones,*  may  intimate  that  the  record 
practices,  executed  the  great  function  to  which  was  made  alter  a  belief  in  many  gods  had 
they  were  called,  by  protesting  against  and  become  prevalent ;  but  while  the  termination 
strongly  exposing  the  hollow  pretensions  of  may  be  plural  only  in  appearance,  as  in  the 
idol  divinities,  and  enforcing  the  imperative  English  meanj,  or  may  in  process  of  time 
obligation  of  the  acknowledgment  and  the  have  passed   from  a  plural  to  a  singular 
adoration  of  the  one  only  God,  '  maker  of  import,  and  so,  with  the  writer  of  the  narra- 
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tive,  have  bad  t  stricHj  singular  meaning,^  nokioea  an  found  implications  of  an  originil 

while,  alaOy  those  grammariana  may  be  right  monotheism ;  and  ttata    with   whieh  it  ii 

who  plaee  ihis  in  the  olaaa  of  inataneea  in  erowded,  leoeive  the  essiest  and  the  mam 

wbieh  the  plural  ia  need  to  denote  greatneaa  aatisfactoiy  explanation  on  the  tssomptiQa 

and  dignity,-— it  ia  very  elear,  whatever  m^  that  aneh  was  the  ease.     Content,  bowers^ 

be  thought  of  the  form,  that  the  writer  to  reeei^  the  seriptoral  history  ibr  this,  il 

intended  to  speak  of  one  sole  God,  the  maker  fbr  no  other  reason,  that  eren  in  its  Ihit 

of  all  things,  and  that  the  singular  form  of  pages  it  far  suipasses  aU  other  early  rseords 

the  Terbs  he  makes  use  of  renders  the  sup*  in  aimplidty,  natnralneee,   and  probehilitj, 

position  of  more  gods  than  one  aa  impossi*  we  shaU  paaa  from  apeoolations  in  ovder  ti 

bility.    Mor,  indeed,  doea  the  monotheism  satgoin  a  Ibw  illnatrationa  of  the  pzim«?>l 


of  the  aoeount  depend  on  worda,  or  the  form  Biblioal  monotheism, 

of  words,  for  the  wliole  nanmtive  inyoWea  It  is  the  ekar  impUoation  of  the  BiUe 

the  aaeomption  of  one  only  Ood,  and  that  that  the  primeval  ages  erred  and  strayed 

Ood  the  Creator  at  the  world  and  the  Oo*  from  the  original  recognition  of  the  Czealar 

▼emor  of  man,  haying  aupreme  power  orer  as  the  only  Ood.    Aeeordlngljy  it  is  torn 

the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  all  their  the  midst  of  polytheists  that  Abraham  n- 

parte,  denisena,  and  productions.  oeiTes  his  oall  to  beeome  the  reviver,  tad 

If  the  ploral  form  of  the  name  of  Ood  praetioaUy  the  fbunder,  of  monotheism  (Geo. 

indicates  the  prevalenoe  of  polytheism,  then  xL  38;  xii.  1,  Mf.).    The  manner  in  which 

the  strict  monotheistie  structure  of  the  pas-  Ood  is  represented  as  addressing  Abraham, 


sage  the  more  stron^y  declarea  that  the  implies  that  he  alone  is  the  Sovereign  cf 

writer  intended  to  set  forth  monotheism  as  the  world  (xii.  I,  7 ;  xiii  14).  From  such  a 

the  earliest  and  tne  only  true  form  of  religion.  Ood  only  oould  Abraham  have   believin|^ 

His  monotheism  is  thuamade  to  appear,  not  received  the  promise  made  to  him,  thai  id 

aaapos8ibletheoiy,butas  awell-aaoertaiued  his  seed,  who  were  to  posaess   Canaan  as 

contradiction  to  prevalent  error,  as  &e  revival  their  own  and  be  like  &e  stars  of  heaven 

and  asaertion  of  primsval  truth,  as  the  sub-  for  number,  all  the  fkmilies  of  the  earth 

ject  of  an  expresa  divine  revelation,  or  the  should  in  process  of  time  be  blessed.    Hie 

early  result  of  progressive  human  culture.  magnitude  of  the  promise   implicates  the 


The  clear  implication  of  an  original  mono-  sovereignty  of  the  Being  from  whom  it  eame, 
theism,  thus  declared  by  Scripture,  atands  in  It  waa,  loo,  *  the  Most  High  Ood,  the  pos- 
agreement  with  what  reaaon  suggests  and  sessor  of  heaven  and  earth,'  that  Abraham 
what  history  implies.    The  first  ooneoptioa  acknowledged,  served,  and  adored.     An  ides 
of  the  first  man  must  have  been  the  oonoep-  so  grand  and  comprehensive  as  this  ascribed 
tion  of  one  Ood.    Say  that  religion  had  ita  to  Abraham  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Bock 
birth  in  the  human  hear^  unity  obriously  of  Oenesis  (xiv.  20),  excludes  all  polytheiilv 
preceded  plurality.    Plurality,  as  made  up  notions,  and  makes  it  clear  that  the  polythe- 
of  units,  is  posterior  to  its  oonstitnent  ele-  ism  of  the  regal  age  of  Hebrew  history  was 
ments.    As  men  multiplied  and  races  arose,  not  a  relic,  but  a  corruption  of  the  past;  not 
living  under  diverse  outward  conditions,  the  a  step  onwards  towards  the  reoognitiott  of 
world  would  become  polytheistic,  first  by  the  unity  of  Ood,  but  a  degeneratioD  fron 
each  tribe  having  its  own  divinity,  and  then  puis  and  lofty  coneeptioas  of  him  eater- 
by  the  interchange  and  intermixture  of  seve-  tained  by  the  primitive  fathers  of  tfie  Hebrew 
ral  local  gods.     But  this  polytheism  is  a  race.    It  is  in  agieement  with  these  frets 
corruption  of  the  original  monotheistic  reli-  and  observations  that  we  find  (xviL  1)>  die 
gion.  In  however  low  a  condition  of  intellect  Lord,  on  appearing  to  Abraham  when  nine- 
mn  began  his  career,  the  moment  he  was  and-ninety  years  old,  declaring — *  J  am  the 
eapable  of  the  idea  of  Ood,  it  was  of  one  Ood  Almighty  Ood ;  walk  before  me,  and  be  up- 
he  fonned  aa  idea ;  and  how  rapid  soever  the  right'   Here  we  are  presented  with  one  Ocd, 
mnltiplieation  of  divinities  may  have  been,  almighty,  the  source  of  moral  authority,  and, 
still  must  the  belief  in  many  gods  have  been  as  such,  the  source  of  moral  excellence  to 
an  afker-thought    Polytheism  is  not  an  idea  man ;  in  other  words,  we  have  our  obliga- 
or  a  conception,  but  a  conclusion,  of  the  tioas  to  serve,  obey,  love,  and  fear  Ood,  en- 
human  mind.    It  is  the  first  inference  of  joined  and  founded  on  the  fact  that  he  is 
philosophy  gainsaying  religion ;   the  first  the  great  centre  of  all  power.    If  the  Ood 
and  moat  prolific  error  of  the  mere  reasoning  of  Abraham,  *  the  possessor  of  heaven  and 
faculty  setting  itself  up  as  sole  judge  of  reli-  earth,'  was  almighty,  other  divinities  could 
gious  troth.  have  only  a  nominal  existence.    And  tlte 

We  have  intimated  that  there  is  historical  importance  of  serving  him  exclusively  ensoo 

evidence  for  the  original  prevalence  of  mono-  from  the  flMt,  that  here,  as  in  the  seriptursl 

theism.    We  refer  to  other  sources  of  infor-  aoeount  of  the  fall,  Ood  appears  as  the  soutm 

mation  than  the  Bible.    The  intimation  is,  of  moral  obligation,  of  personal  exoellese^ 

indeed,  not  direct  and  express.    A  primwsl  and  personal  happiness,  no  less  than  of  sU 

age  makes  no  record.    History  in  its  very  power  to  mske,  uphold,  and  guide  the  uni- 

iiatnre  is  retrospective.    But  in  its  esriiest  verse.    These  are  very  great  and  wordiy  con- 
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eepUons  of  Qod ;  they  far  sorpMi  the  be«i 
ideas  ever  formed  under  polytheistie  and 
heathen  inflaenoes;  they  are  found  in  the 
earliest  Biblical  history,  are  asoribed  to  the 
first  and  the  greatest  of  the  patriarchs,  must 
have  existed  long  befbre  philosophy  wrought 
out  the  idea  of  one  God  in  the  aedusion  of 
the  Greek  schools,  or  darkly  taught  it  (if  it 
did  teach  it)  in  the  esoteric  and  half-hidden 
wisdom  of  the  Mysteries.    These  are  simple, 
unvarnished  Ue\»;  tot  which  we  have  no 
explanation  save  in  the  admission  that  a 
reYclation  was  the  primal  source  of  religion 
to  the  human  race,  and  specifically  to  the 
great  apostle  of  monotheism,  the  founder  of 
tfie  Hebrew  race,  the  father  of  the  faithftil, 
Abraham,  *  the  friend  of  God'  (James  IL  23). 
This  great  Being,  who  thus  made  himself 
known  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  ap- 
peared to  Moses,  and  became  the  God  of 
Israel  under  the  appellation  of  Jehovah,  or 
*the   Ever   Living,'    'the    Eternal    Being* 
(Exod.  iiL  6, 18,  $eq,),  who  was,  as  the  sole 
God,  so  the  only  proper  King  of  Israel,  re- 
quiring implicit  obedience,  and  disallowing 
all  other  divinities  and  all  visible  objects  of 
adoration  (xx.  1,  seq.;  eomp.  xxilL  23,  ieq,) ; 
and,  as  the  king  of  Israel,  entering  into  the 
olosest  alliance  with  that  nation,  so  that  by 
covenant  he  became  their  God,  and  they 
became  his  people;  however,  not  so  as  to 
nullify,  but  to  fiilfil  and  accomplish,  *  the  pro- 
mises made  to  the  fathers '  (xxiv.  2,  teq. ; 
zix.  6,  6.  DeuU  vii.  6.  GaL  iii.  la.  Bom. 
XV.  8). 

UPHAZ,  the  name  of  a  country  distin- 
guished for  its  gold  (Jer.  x.  9.  Dan.  x.  0), 
which  some  have  identified  with  CsyUm, 
where  Ptolemy  places  a  harbour  and  river 
bearing  the  name  of  Phatis;  and  others 
hold  to  be  the  same  as  Ophir,  from  the  He- 
brew for  which  Uphas  differs  only  in  its  last 
letter,  which,  instead  of  the  right  one,  may 
easily,  through  mistake,  have  been  written 
by  a  copyist 

UB,  (H.  Jire),  called  in  Gen.  xi.  26,  81, 
'Ur  of  the  Chaldees'  (Neh.  ix.  7,  where 
Jerome  translates,  *  fire  of  the  Chsldees'), 
is  the  place  where  Haran,  the  brother  of 
Abraham,  died,  befoJB  the  latter,  with  his 
father,  Terah,  left  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
Not  far  distant  from  Manjanik,  and  about 
sixty  miles  west  of  Behbehan,  on  the  road 
to  Shushter,  in  Arabistan,  the  ancient  Susi- 
ana,  the  Bsron  de  Bode  ('  Travels,'  t  846) 
found  a  village  of  Ur  {DehuUr),  near  which 
the  tradition  concerning  Abraham  and  Nimiod 
is  still  kept  alive,  and  at  which  a  certain 
prophet  is  held  by  the  natives  to  have  been 
buried.  Our  anthori^  thinks  the  limits  of 
Chald«a  may  have  extended  thus  far  east. 

Ur  has  been  identified  with  Edessa,  also 
with  a  Castle  of  Ur  placed  in  northern 
Mesopotamia. 

The  disttiot,  though  fvrourable  Ibr  no* 
mads,  seems  to  have  become  incapable  of 


supporting  its  population,  and  accordingly 
to  have  given  occasion  to  an  emigration. 
From  the  import  of  the  name  Ur  arose  the 
fkble  that  Abraham,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  reftised  to  worship  fire,  was  east  into 
a  fiery  furnace,  whence  he  came  out  unin- 
jured.   See  Mbsopotajiia. 

UBIAH,  a  Hittits  who  served  in  David's 
army,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba,  a  man  of 
strong  religions  feeling  (2  Sam.  xi.  8,  ieq.), 
David  having  invaded  his  conjugal  rights, 
endeavoured  to  lay  on  Uriah  the  natural 
consequence;  but  fisiling,  he  sent  Uriah 
back  to  the  army,  with  a  letter  to  its  com- 
mander, Joab,  dbecting  him  to  place  the 
ii^ored  husband  in  the  most  dangerous  post 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  Uriah  was  slain. 
David,  having  removed  Uriah,  took  his  wife 
to  himself.  But  God,  by  the  prophet  Na- 
than, announced  a  fBarfol  punishment  for 
this  great  crime  (xii.). 

UBIJAH,  the  high-priest  who,  at  the  com- 
mand of  king  Ahas,  but  contrary  to  the  Di- 
vine command  (Exod.  xxvii.  1---8),  caused 
an  altar,  made  after  the  idolatrous  pattern 
of  one  in  Damascus,  to  be  set  up  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  oAred  saerifiees  on  it  instead  of  on 
the  customary  altar  of  brass  (2  Kings  xvi. 
10,  teq.)» 

Uryah  was  also  the  nsme  of  a  prophet  of 
KiijaUi-jearlm,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Jere- 
miih,  and  whom  Jehoiakim  put  to  death  in 
consequence  of  the  support  he  gave  to  Jere- 
miah, by  warning  the  king  and  nation  of 
approaching  ills  (Jer.  xxvi.  20). 

UBIM  and  THUMMIM,  meaning,  pro- 
bably, Mights  and  perfections,'  or  /perfect 
light,'  were,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Bi- 
ble, something  pat  into  the  breastplate  of 
the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.  Lev.  viil. 
8),  by  which  the  will  of  Jehovah  was  made 
known  when  he  was  consulted  by  the  pontiff 
(Numbere  xxvii.  21).  What  that  something 
was  is  undetermined.  According  to  some, 
it  was  the  tttragrammaton,  the  sacred  unut- 
terable name,  Jove,  Jehovah,  which,  being 
placed  in  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  com- 
municated the  required  information.  Othere 
say  it  was  two  holy  names  of  God.  The  re- 
velation was  in  some  way  made  by  the  lustre 
assumed  by  the  gems  in  the  breastplate. 
Josephus,  in  a  passage  (Antiq.  iii.  8,  0) 
characteristic  of  his  vanity,  identifies  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  with  the  breastplate. 
The  revealing  brilliancy  of  the  breastplate 
was,  he  states,  discontinued  two  hundred 
yean  before  he  composed  his  treatise. 

A  small  image  of  the  goddess  Thmei,  Truth 
or  Justice,  was  in  Egypt  worn  by  the  chief 
judge  while  hearing  causes.  When  the  de- 
positions of  the  two  parlies  snd  their  wit- 
nesses had  been  heard,  he  touched  the  suo- 
eessftil  litigant  with  the  image,  thus  inti- 
mating that  Justice  was  on  his  side. 

Maimonides  says  that  the  priest  stood 
with  his  face  toward  the  ark  of  the  cove* 
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iiMit;  ihai  behind  him  stood  the  penonwho 
tippto&thdd  to  ooniolt  the  onele,  hit  faee 
being  tnmed  toward  the  beek  of  the  priest ; 
thtft  when  his  qnestioa  wm  msde  known,  the 
priest,  filled  with  the  DItum  Spirit,  looked 
into  the  Betional  or  Breastplate  of  Jodg- 
ment,  in  whieh  certain  letters  beooming  eon* 
spienons,  he,  the  high-priest,  eomposed  the 
answer  tilins  exhibited.  The  oraeolsr  an- 
swers returned  by  this  means,  Maimonides 
and  others  elass  among  the  lowest  of  the 
fonr  gradations  of  prophecy.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  one  was  symbolical  of  the 
saeetdotal,  and  the  other  of  the  jodieial  Aine> 
tion  of  the  high-priest,  and  that  James  al- 
luded (L  17)  to  both. 

0SUBY  (L.  tttor, ' I  use'),  properly,  money 
paid  for  the  tut  of  money  or  other  valuables 
(Matthew  zxr.  27),  came,  in  consequence  of 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  creditors,  to  sig- 
nify excessive  and  ui^nst  gain  exacted  in 
consideration  of  a  loan.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  benevolent  regard  shown  by  the  Mosaic 
law  towards  the  poor  and  needy,  that  interest 
should  not  be  taken  by  an  Isnelite  of  a  fel- 
low-countryman (Lev.  XXV.  85—88),  though 
it  might  be  taken  of  foreigners  (Deut  xxiiL 
90).  The  provisions  faVou^aKle  to  the  ne- 
cessitous were  broken  (Neh.  v.),  and  oppres- 
sive courses  pursued  (Is.  L  1.  Jer.  xv.  10. 
Esek.  xviiL  18).  In  regard  to  interest,  Jesus 
sanctioned  and  revived  the  old  Mosaic  ordi- 
nance (Luke  viL  84,  8d),  in  publishing  that 
ideal  morality  which  consists  in  resemblance 
to  God, '  who  is  kind  to  the  unthankfbl  and 
to  the  wieked,'  and  towards  which  msakind 


will  rise  in  proportion  m»  they  reoeive,  hoaoai, 
and  practise  the  spirit  of  the  Sonof  tfieEi» 
nal  Father. 

UZ.     See  Yol.  iL  109. 

UZZIAH  (H.  itnngth  of  Jthtmak;  A.M. 
4745,  A.C.  808,  ▼.  810),  son  of  AmsBO, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Jadmh,  of  which  k 
was  the  tenth  occupant,  at  the  onripe  ft 
of  sixteen ;  and  by  his  snoceas  in  wv  tai 
prosperity  in  peace,  during  the  long  rop 
of  fifty.two  years,  ofTers  an  exception  to  Ac 
rule  that  evil  befals  a  nation  whose  seepUi 
is  held  by  the  hands  of  yonth.  He  was  i 
true  servsnt  of  the  living*  Ood,  flioo^  be 
could  not  prevsil  so  as  to  root  np  the  inve- 
terate idolatry offBred  on  higb  places  (2  Kings 
xiv.  21 ;  XV.  1 — ^7).  In  the  latter  part  of  ha 
lilb,  he  attempted  to  nsnrp  the  aaoerdcui 
Amotion  of  offering  incense,  and  was  in  cod* 
sequence  punished  with  leprosj,  which  af- 
fected him  till  his  death,  so  that  he  was  dm 
cut  off  firom  social  and  roligions  interconne; 
and  his  son  Jotham,  in  his  name,  exeraied 
the  royal  prerogatives  (2  Chron.  xxvi.). 

Under  Usxiah  (called  also  Axariak)  tad 
Jeroboam,  prophets  assomed  an  nnwonted 
prominence,  and  turning  their  attention  to 
the  moral,  political,  and  religions  conditioD 
of  the  whole  Hebrew  race,  naj,  of  surround- 
ing nations,  they,  animated  by  a  seal  tm  tnis 
religion,  and  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
spoke  and  taught  in  tones  the  most  lofty  and 
varied,  and  so  exerted  a  great  and  widdy- 
spread  influence  on  the  diaraoters  of  men 
and  the  condition  of  the  wodd. 


V. 


VALLEYS  (T.  thai,  oomp.  'dale')  must 
be  numerous  in  Palestine,  whieh  is  inter- 
sected with  mountains.  There  are  more  than 
those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Of 
the  latter,  however,  we  may  refer  to,  I. '  the 
vale  of  Hebron '  (aeo.  xxxvil.  14) ;  U. '  the  val- 
ley of  Eschol,'  which  lay  not  far  from  Hebron, 
and  was  distinguished  for  its  vines  (Numb. 
xiU.  28) ;  in.  *  the  valley  of  Zephathah  at 
Hareshah'  (2  Ghron.  xiv.  10),  in  the  aouth- 
west ;  lY.  *  the  valley  of  Sorek,'  in  the  aame 
vicinity  (Jndg.  xvL  4);  Y.  <the  valley  of 
Elah,  or  the  terebinth,  on  the  road  lirom 
Bamleh  to  Jerusalem  (1  Sam.  xviL  2 ;  xxL  9) ; 
VI.  *  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,*  or  the  Kidron, 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  VU.  <the  valley  of  Hinnom,'  also 
Bephaim  or  the  giants'  vslley,  immediately 
south  of  Jernsslem.  The  latter  lay  on  the 
limit  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  8 ;  xvilL  16),  not 
far  from  Baal-perasim  (2  Sam.  v.  20),  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  Bethlehem  (xxiiL 
13).    It  opened  towards  Philistia,  and  waa 


large  enough  to  contain  an  army  (xxiii.}.  A 
was  very  fhiitftd  (Is.  xviL  5) ;  VIII.  north- 
wards of  Jerusalem  was  *  the  valley  of  Shaveh, 
which  is  the  king's  dale*  (Gen.  xv.  17.  2 
Sam.  xviii.  18) ;  IX.  in  the  same  diieetiea 
was  *  the  valley  of  Achor,'  near  Gilgal  ( Joth. 
vii.  26),  on  the  borders  of  Judah  tovardf 
Benjamin  (xv.  7) ;  X.  *  the  valley  of  Zoboim,' 
or  hyenas  (Neh.  xi  34),  near  the  town  Mich- 
mas;  XI.  in  the  same  neighbouihood  «s« 
'the  valley  of  Craftsmen'  (85.  1  Ghron.  iv. 
14);  XU.  *the  valley  of  Oibeon,'  near  die 
city  of  the  aame  name,  and  on  die  westeio 
borders  of  Benjamin  (Is.  xxviu.  21) ;  XIU. 
•  the  valley  of  Jexieel,'  in  Middle  Palestine 
( Judg.  vi  38) ;  XIV.  'the  valley  of  Jiphthah- 
el,'  in  Northern  Palestine,  between  Zebnlon 
and  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  14,  27).  Valleys,  as 
the  receptacles  of  water,  are  in  Palestine  (be 
chief  spots  of  fertility  and  beauty. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  instances  fllos- 
trative  of  the  luxuriance  and  loveliness  of 
many  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine.    Bobinsoo 
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tbas  speaks  (iii.  78)  of  a  ▼alley  near  Jnfha  oonseqaences  of  that  dearth  to  tniYeUen,  dog 
(Oophna) :  '  We  stopped  for  a  lanoh  a  few  wells  in  the  most  dreary  parts,  saoh  as  the 
rods  short  of  the  ▼illage,  noder  a  large  wal-  valley  of  Baca,  the  tear-vale,  which  lay  on  the 
nut- tree  like  the  English  walnat    Close  by  high  earavan  roads  pnrsaed  by  Tisitors  to  the 
were  also  two  meis-trees  {Cordia  Mysa  of  temple  at  Jerasalem,  so  that,  refreshed  by 
botanists),  tall  and  beantifttl,  with  round  these  reonrring  supplies,  the  travellers,  in- 
tops  and  large  leaves,  from  the  berries  of  stead  of  being  worn  and  exhausted,  renewed 
which  bird-lime  is  made.    The  walnut-tree  their  strength,  till  at  length  they  appeared  in 
was  growing  within  the  precincts  of  an  ancient  health  and  vigour  before  Ood  in  Zion. 
chiireh.    Under  the  tree,  a  small  enclosure  VEILS  (L.  velwm)  were  of  old,  as  they 
contains  an  altar,  on  whieh  mass  is  still  still  are,  universally  worn  by  Eastern  women, 
sometimes  celebrated,  and  also  the  ancient  who  think  it  very  wrong  for  a  stranger  or 
baptismal  font  of  limestone,  partly  buried  in  any  male  (except,  in  the  case  of  the  married, 
the  ground.    The  whole  valley,  and  the  aides  their  husband)  to  see  their  faces.    Solely 
of  the  mountains  around,  are  very  fully  culti-  slaves,  public  dancers,  who  are  generally 
▼ated,  and  abound  in  olives,  vines,  and  fig-  harlots,  and  females  of  the  lowest  rank,  form 
trees.  Around  the  village  itself  are  also  nume-  exceptions.    In  the  earliest  times,  however, 
roua  apple,  pear,  fig,  pomegranate,  apricot,  manners  were  less  artificial,  and  both  mar> 
and  some  walnut-trees.    The  landscape  on  ried  and  unmarried  women  appeared  in  pub- 
every  side  is  rich,  and  indicates  a  high  degree  lie  without  veils  (Oen.  xx.  16;  xxlv.  15, 
of  fertili^  and  thrift.'  m^.).    Betrothed  damsels,  however,  covered 
*  On  passing  out  of  Nablous,'  says  Olin  their  faces  on  the  approach  of  their  future 
(ii.  863),  'we  entered  into  the  gardens  and  husbands  (xxiv.  66)  ;  but  aiFeotation  of  the 
groves  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  which  not  only  modesty  betokened  by  covering  the  counte- 
occupy  the  beautiful  ravine  on  its  southern  nanoe,  indicated  the    absence    of  chastity 
aide,  but  Uterally  surround  the  city,  and  fill  (xxxviil.  15).  At  a  later  period,  veils  formed 
the  widening  valley,  which  extends  from  its  a  customary  portion  of  a  female  wardrobe 
western  gate  fex  to  the  north-west  towards  among  the  Hebrews  (Is.  iii.  22.  Cant  v.  7). 
Sebaste.    This  is  the  most  delightfril  and  The  veil  appears  to  have  been  of  three  kinds: 
verdant  spot  I  saw  in  Palestine,  nor  do  I  I.  a  large  flowing  robe,  covering  the  entire 
remember  to  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  person,  so  adjusted  as  to  leave  the  wearer 
world  the  evidence  of  more  exnberantfertility.  means  for  sight  in  walking;  II.  one  similar 
Besides  the  mountain  stream,  the  valley  is  in  kind,  but  less  in  size,  which  may  be 
watered  with  a  multitude  of  fountains  that  termed  a  mantle ;  III.  a  smaller  one,  resem- 
gush  out  of  the  bases  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  bllng  a  shawl,  which  covered  the  breast,  the 
and  are  conducted  oiF  to  the  gardens  which  neck,  and  part  of  the  head,  but  not  the  eyes, 
owe  their  fertility  chiefly  to  the  abundance  of  Paul,  in  1   Cor.  xi  4t,  condemns  a  man 
water.    We  kept  within  &ie  valley  for  an  hour,  who  prays  with  his  head  covered,  probably 
whieh,  for  that  distance  and  as  far  as  we  because  such  was  the  custom  with  the  Jews ; 
could  see  beyond,  continued  to  exhibit  signs  he  also  condemns  (5)  women  who  prayed 
of  luxuriant  fertility.    It  is  probably  the  oo-  with  uncovered  or  unveiled  head,  considering 
operation  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  ever-  it  unbecoming  for  a  female's  face  to  be  seen 
cloudless  atmosphere  with  copious  irrigation,  by  any  male  save  her  own  husband.    Such 
that  produces  die  deep  and  vivid  green  so  lessons  serve  to  exemplify  what  in  the  re- 
remarkable  in  the  exuberant  foliage  of  this  cord  of  Christianity  there  is  that  is  temporary, 
lovely  tract'  Comp.  6,  10.    See  Clothihg,  Plaiting, 

Even  in  clefts  and  gorges  fertility  may  be  Tbmplb. 

found.  North  of  Beer,  Olin  (ii.  384)  'entered  VESTUBE  (L.  oeitu,  a  <  garment').     See 

a  deep  ravine,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  very  Cloth ixo^ 

high  and  steep  mountains,  which  present  to  VINE,  WINE,  found  in  the  Latin  vsnum, 

the  eye  of  the  observer  in  the  bottom  of  the  the   Greek  oifuw,  the    Hebrew   yahin,  are 

dell  little  besides  bare  perpendicular  rocks,  words  which  denote  things  widely  prevalent 

but  are  really  composed  of  a  succession  of  in  the  history  of  mankind.    The  growth  of 

offsets,  upon  which  walls  are  erected  to  retain  the  vine  and  the  making  of  wine  formed  a 

the  soil,  thus  forming  a  series  of  regular  and  principal  part  of  the  agricultural  business 

beantifdl  terraces,  which  extend  from  the  of  Palestine,  since  the  valleys  and  the  eleva- 

bases  quite  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  tions  of  the  country  afforded  a  very  favour- 

From  our  posiUon  I  was  able  to  count  about  able  soil,  and  the  dimate  was  well  fitted  to 

forty  of  these  artificial  levels,  rising  one  above  give  to  grapes  a  singular  sweetness  and  large 

another  as  high  almost  as  the  eye  could  size.     Among  its  chief  productions  stood, 

reach,  chiefly  plsnted  with  figs,  and  many  of  therefore,  the  vine  (Gen.  xlix.  11.   Deut  vi. 

tbem  sown  in  wheat'  ]  1 ;  viiL  8),  together  with  the  fig-tree  ( Jer.  v. 

In  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6,  7,  reference  seems  made  17)  and  tiie  olive-tree  (1  Samuel  viii.  14). 

to  the  beneficence  of  pious  men  who,  after  The  vine.  In  consequence,  often  appears  in 

the  known  custom  of  Arabs,  and  in  conse-  the  diction  of  the  prophets  (Is.  vii.  23.  Jer. 

qaence  of  dearth  of  water  and  the  lamentable  v.  17),  and  stands  as  symbolical  of  peace. 


d  a^vjmmt  (1  Kiap  iv.  30.     of  palai  1b  mailr  to  jiald  it 
Z«li.  iiL  la    SUngtzTiiL      IhiekuhliqaidieMivaakeoIoa 


.in  WiBB-i* 

in  EgTpl,  nd  vfaiah  Hamdoma  (H.  T1)  i* 
■  hutcf  win*,' or  bMc  Thia'Mn^lint' 
»u  ■ometiiMs  made  aneB««r  tr  bd^  *«r 
«Bd  (iMidi  T.  3S).  FMolluip^^tf 
otlun  (1  8^  Exv.  aO.  I  Kingi  itL  1.  k 
sis.  U{  xniii.  1.  HoM*  TiL  0.  Jk.idl 
0  aomp.PiDT.sx.  1)  it  is  tooitarttMAt 
JigT'ilIng  and  d«TaM«tfi^ 
oner  the  H«- 

Th*  iDiaruBoe  wilifa  wUeb  Ihe  liat  |in 
Antly  Mt  fcrlh  in  Pa.  Ixzx.  8,  Mfn  ^ 
■ten  appaan  larga  > 

Ha.'    T 
HOI  Hu  HOD  of  a  vinairtuah  wtMtifi- 
tnahaa  in  dtamaMr,   thii^  tett  U|b; 

il>  biandiet   it  eo*arad  a  home  It} 

fact  in  braadlh  and  in  lengtb.  Hccua  a^ 
b*  aatn  dw  ftnu  of  Ilia  voada,  'dwdlmte 
hii  Tina  md  hii  %-CTaa'  (J  Kinp  n.  U}- 
Tat,  Ifaongk  TiDM  wen  aa  goodl;  fKab' 
stU.  B),  liba  wood  waa  fit  ontj  lo  b*  toW 
(XT.  1-8). 


ColliTatloii  of  d»  Tina  mm  andstitlj 
l»  be  tbs  tiigbat  kind  of  agticnltun,  „ 
wbioh  aoMiBnl  Voih,  u  ihe  foimdarof  ■  new 
JMW  »nd  ■  anperioi  raltnre,  ia  tpoiea  of  m 
BiTing  pliolad  ■  Tlnejard  (Gen.  ii.  80)— 
aa  DionjK,  with  the  Qnrkt,  aud  Oilria 
•mong  Ihe  Egjptlana.  The  eieera  inu 
whidli  Koah  Ibll  wai  mentioned  in  order  lo 
gnarf  men  againai  the  tninue  of  wine  (Pror. 
XI.  1).  The  Impnaaion  praTuled  thai  wine 
(are  itrengtli  aa  well  aa  excited  hilaiilr 
(Judg.  ii.  18,  Pt  aiT.  la,  Ptot.  iixl  *r~ 
7.  EmIb..  1. 19 1  oomp.  1  Tim.  t.  83.  Pa. 
^«rtl  85)  Jtoumperanoa  i.  aerertlr  "- 
buked  {Joel  L  6.  Amo.  Tt  6;  oomp  lMi,h 
™L  18).  Theee  paaeagea  (how  that  an 
inloueiting  qualitj  belonged  to  wine  naed 
bj  Ibe  leneliiBt.  The  nme  IkU  appean 
■roni  the  oonneotion  of  wine  wilh  Iha  aerip- 
^nX  •  alTOng  drink '  (liieni,  LcTitieni  i.  g. 
Nninb.  Ti,  8.  Dent.  iilx.  fl.  Jnd™  xiiL  4, 
J5;  1  Sam.  L  16,  ProTerbi  xx.  1 ;  an.  i). 
*  ST^i.  "^  '''°°"  ('  Op«-.'iT.  364.  Ben.), 
^  In  Ihe  Hebrew  language.  eTery  dHnk  thai 
o«  inebnate,  whether  that  which  !■  made 
2^  wheat,  or  from  the  joice  of  ^le^  or 
!™  '■oneroomba  are  boDad  down  Inio  a 
""«  and  barbarona  beTerage,  or  Ihe  frnli 


Ttneyarda  were  carefUlj  enltiTaled,  tateei 
round,  eleand  of  atonee,  and  planted  vilk 
choice  plant! ;  the  aoil  bring  tnnied  np,  aid 
Ihe  inea,  when  needfal,  pmned  (Ib.t.2,  *)■ 
Great  namben  of  Tinea  were  HiiDeCiaio 
fbnnd  in  tbe  aune  epot  (*ii.  88).  ii  >» 
gardena,  ao  in  rincjarda,  waa  there  an  A- 
Tated  hot  made  of  branchea  (i,  8 ;  t.  II),  >° 
which  waa  a  gaird  to  proteot  the  ftail  (ileli 
xiTlj.  IB.  Holt  Hi.  38) ;  also,  aa  ipp«n 
from  IhCH  pauagea,  a  wine-preaa.  The  «■ 
sloenre  waa  of  thonu  or  atones  (Job  i- '"! 
».  a.  PrOT.  TiiT,  81).  The  wine-piea*  MO' 
aiated  of  two  parte,  an  upper  and  an  nnier 
(iiLlO).  WhUeatwoik,  thatreadeno/dw 
gt^ea  eang  and  gave  a  about  Ibr  Batul 
encoDngement(Ia.xTi.9,lD.  Jer. xxir. H)- 
The  operationa  of  Ae  wine-ptna  afiwdafa 
forcible  Image  to  deaoibe  gory  and  dealrac- 


Ut«  batUa  <!&  IzliL  1— «).  Win«  hid  a  rad     '  blood  of  fnpa^  (0«ti.  illx.  1 1 },  In  ate 
wdooz   (Piov.  zxUi.  SI),  whuMa  du  phnH     uncnig  th*  OiMki  and  Bomuu. 


Tbe  Nuarfti  wu  nqidnd  to  pnotiM  en- 
tir«  abatfnraie*  from  gnpei,  u  well  u  wine, 
dnring  Ibe  pariod  of  hii  eoiuMratlon,  but 
no  hmgni  on  the  gronnd,  It  latj  be  pra- 
■niii«d>  ibtt  the  km  of  wine  would  tum  the 
Belf-eidiiiitiao  of  one  who  wu  profiling  to 
give  hlmMir  entinlr  to  JchoTah  (Nmnb.  tI. 
1— SI).  Tbe  Bechibibn  also  wholly  ab- 
stained from  wine  (in.  xtxr.).  Tbe  patrl. 
anhe,  howanr,  naed  win*  (Gen.  xktIL  SS). 
And  the  mltnn  of  the  Tine  remuiud  tbe 
uoblmt  branoii  of  the  labonn  of  tbe  field  to 
the  time  wbnl  JoMphna  (Jew.  War.  iU.  10, 
8)  pmnoimiivd  Ibe  Tine  aad  the  fig  ti  die 
tnoit  rojal  prodnDta  of  PaleRtne.  From  thie 
belief  irUB  flgnna  of  epeeoh  irtuoh  ebow  iti 
pnvakDee  and  fane,  while  Ibe;  dewribe  the 
paina  that  wen  beetowed  on  lb  growth  and 
ae«xtraetloiio(U*JiiiMa(Ie.T.l,3.  Baak. 


XT.  S ;  iTii.  S.  Jer.  0.  SI.  Fe.  Izn.  0— IT ; 
eiiTiii.  8.  CanL  t^  0.  Matt  TiL  18;  iij. 
38—33.  John  iLl,mq.;  ST.). 

New  wine,  as  being  of  a  lighter  kind,  was 
pennltled  to  jonng  women  (Zeeh.  ii.  IT) ; 

Jet  it  had  an  intoxicating  qnslily  (Ante  il. 
S),  whieb,  being  kept  in  leathern  botdee, 
might  fennant  and  so  borst  Ibem  (Job  xxzii. 
19),  eipecliU;  If  the  material  wU  old  (UsIU 
ix.  IT);  bnt  the  bottlei  were  lomeliiDBi  of 
eaitbenware  (Jer.  ilTiiL  IS).  In  order  to 
olariiy  it,  wine  waa  poured  from  Teeiel  to 
Tessel,  olbfTwiK  it  was  apt  to  beeome  thlek 
(II).  A  >orI  of  wine-hone)',  an  inspiauled 
juice  of  the  grape,  was  made,  cMoA,  dlbaeb 
(Qen.  iliii.  11),  whieh  is  Btitl  cuxied  in  large 
quautitiea  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem.  Caket 
made  from  gr^iei  are  spoken  of  in  Has.  iiL 
1.   OanL  ii.  S.    3  Sam.  tL  19,  'flagon,'  a 
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ehi^M  imM,  dried  food,  which  «u  aud  in 
offiriogs  to  Idoli.  Bstidei  pan,  Ihtra  wu 
ilto  mbud  wine.  It  being  gattomtij  lo  mln- 
glg  with  «in«  odorooi  chbdmi,  iiuih  u 
moik,  ininDWDod,  alio  watar.  Wins  mada 
from  pomegnnuca  waa  aomatimca  apiwd 
(Canl.  Tiii.  2). 

Ths  Bible  clairij  impliei  that  the  Tins 
waa  enltiialed  in  Egj^t  (Osn.  il.  0.  Namb. 
II.  6.  Pi.  liiTiii.  47).  Herodotui  appeuw 
to  U.J  Uiat  the  Eg7ptiana  mida  bai-lej-wiDe 
(bear),  be«aQM  Ibej  had  lo  Tinaa  in  the 
ooontrjor  diatriot  (iLTT)  ;  and  iha  writer  of 
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'AUialoi7oftbeUebcevHoi>udij'deeluca, 
■wine  waa  not  prod Dc«d  in  Egjpl'  (p-  123^ 
Of  whom  do«a  Herodotai  >peak  7  Not  of  Ac 
EgTptiana  in  genaral,  but  of  '  tboac  who  in- 
habited (he  unti  or  arable  lud,'  betmoi 
whom  and  the  Egjpliuu  genenJly,  be  lakea 
a  Blear  dialinetion.  We  lubjoin  his  vxi ida : 
'Of  the  Eg7pliai»  themHlTBs,  thos*  wha 
inhabit  the  towed  Und,'  &c  Ot  tfaiw  poniaw 
of  the  iuhabicuita  he  declares,  that  havins  ■■• 
Tinea  in  their  eonnlrj,  thej  ase  wine  maila 
of  barley,  thai  la,  beer.  From  iLese  pr«iiu«ea 
it  hu  been  nnwarrantablj  interred  Ibat  Dci- 


therdidfba 
In  Egjpt 

Winer,  refernnj  to  theaa  anetent  aatbo- 
ritiea,  namelf,  Diod.  Sia.  i.  38.  Smb.  iriL 
799.  Flin.  xiT.  9.  deelaraa  IfaU  Egypt  pro- 
dneed  wine;  and  in  a  note  adda — 'The 
Egyptian  monnments  also  put  it  bejond  a 
doabt  that  wine-making  wai  practiMd  in 
EgjpL'  The  whole  prooaaa,  from  the  gather- 
ing of  the  grape  lo  the  placing  the  jara  and 
boltlei  In  the  cellar,  may  atiU  be  seen  in  the 
paintings,  or  in  Roiftlini  MonuiHiili,  uiriL 
imiii.,  and  Wilkinion,  ii.  140,  itj.  From 
the  last-mentioned  anthoritj  we  qnote  theaa 
words :  '  Some  have  pretended  to  doubt  that 
the  Tine  wu  commonly  cnlliTated,  oi  eren 
frown  in  Egypt;  bat  the  tyeqnetit  notice  of 
it  and  of  Egyptian  wine  in  the  aenlpturea 
and  the  anifaority  of  the  ancient*.  anlB- 
eiently  answer  these  objectione.'  For  onr 
own  part,  so  satisfied  are  we  of  ths  general 
aeanracy  and  credibility  of  the  Bible,  that 
we  are  content  to  recein  a  fact  on  its  sole 
authority ;  and  if  a  eoUialon  arise  between 
it  and  a  profane  anthor,  aa  Herodotne,  we 
declare  ooi  preference  for  the  fonner,  and 
mnal  depiaeate  the  too  general  practice  of 
making  the  Bible  dependent  on  authorities 
which  [u  truth  an  ot  leu  Talue  than  itself. 
With  this  Tiew,  it  ia  with  pleasure  we  sub- 
join the  concluding  worda  of  the  sentence 
just  cited  froDi  that  Tery  competent  judge, 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  ('Hannen  and  Coi- 
tomaofthe  Ancient  Egyptians ')  : — 'And  Iha 
regrets  of  the  laraditea  on  leering  the  Tines 
of  Egypt  pma  tham  to  hare  been  tery  abun- 
dant, ainee  even  people  in  the  ooodition  of 
alavea  could  procure  the  bruit'  (comp.  Ham 


f.lecn,  ii.3,  90.  Klenn  Cullur-GaseUckta,  t. 
20).  And  Herodolns  himself,  when  spemk- 
ing  of  Egypt  in  general,  implies  that  il  pro- 
duced wine.  Thus  in  ii,  ST,  ha  say*  that 
wine  waa  aapplied  lo  the  priesla.  Its  gwcal 
abundanM  is  manifest  fhim  (he  large  con- 
sumption of  wine  which  Herodotus  saya 
(ii.  60)  took  place  at  the  annual  festlTal  held 
at  BabsBtisi  but  the  amount  drunk  in  the 
country  was  such  sa  lo  require  additiotia] 
mppliea  from  importation  (Herod,  ii 
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b«  aapplied  by  what  Hiss  Hartine 
bar  recently  published  and  Taluable  work, 
'Eastern  Life,  Present  and  Past,'  L  2TS: 
■Here  ia  a  wine-press;  no  wonder!  for  »• 
are  coming  pieseutly  to  the  picture  of  a 
banqueL  We  know  that  the  khiga  and  the 
prieata  were  much  restricted  in  the  nae  of 
wine;  but  the  sculptures  and  paintingi  ahow 
that  there  waa  much  wine-bibbing  among 
gentlemen  and  ladies  generally.  Ejeiy  landed 
proprietor  aeeme  lo  hare  bad  his  wine-preaa, 
SB  far  as  this  kind  ot  eiidence  goea;  and 
the  sick  and  tipsy  guests  at  banquets  are 
really  a  scandal  to  those  old  times.  By  the 
way,  those  who  had  wine-presses  mast  haTc 
had  lands  extending  backwarda  lo  the  skins 
ot  the  hills ;  for  vines  will  not  grow  in  the 
rich  Nile  mud  [the  'aowed  land'  of  Hno- 
dotos),  noi  bear  being  laid  under  water  for 
months  at  a  time.  The  great  Tslley  mnel 
hsTe  been  skirted  with  Tineyirds  in  those 
old  times.  Besides  all  that  they  grew,  we 
know  that  they  imported  wine  largely  aa  soon 
aa  they  coald  get  it  One  way  and  another, 
aa  medicine,  or  with  their  food,  or  at  iheT 
banquets,  they  certainly  disposed  of  *  great 
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deil.  And  hen  tie  ■  gnmp  of  umntB 
traiding  111*  gnpes  Tei;  mergadinllj  r 

la  EgTpt  tbs  Isreeliles  improred  their 
knowledge  of  the  oultnra  □(  the  Tine.  Thft 
djitrtet  of  Hoib  wu  diitiiigiiished  tot  Tinee 
(la,  ktL  B).  CuuMa,  indtad,  produced  fine 
grapee  before  (be  Igraelite  iqruioii  (NniQlh 
xiij.  23,  Hf.).  TheTiiiejudk  □tEngfldi.aa 
tbe  Dekd  >««,  were  oeletinled  (C4DI.  L  14). 
Lebanon  inu>  tunone  foi  iu  wine  (Boa.  ut. 
T).  For  Ihewraereiwui*  valley  in  Phflieti* 
•eqnired  (lie  name  of  Sorek  (Jndg.  iri.  4)  i 
baltbe  lerritoij  of  Jodih  trara  Bwrn;  tfaepilm 
for  wine  and  oil ;  riohljr  were  ^J  prodneed 
near  Jerasalem  and  Om  Tallej  Eshcol,  near 
Hebron  (Jndg.  liT.  0 ;  oomp.Niiiiib.iiil.34). 
At  Uie  pnKnl  timi,  the  districta  D«r  Jerosa- 
lem  and  Hebrfui  grow  good  grapae.  Comp. 
Oen.  ilii.  11,  13.  So  imporlant  «u  the 
oollare  of  the  vine,  (hat  in  Dand'a  oonrt 
were  two  high  offloen  OTer  Ihe  Tinejarda  and 
oier  the  wine-cellan  (1  Chron.  xxriL  27). 

The  foUoiring  itatemente  reit  on  Ihe  la- 
thoril;  of  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  M iulonai;  in 
Syria  {Bibliullitca  Sacra,  Hay,  IBIS,  p.  880, 
••4.).  In  the  region  of  Lebanon,  there  are 
now  Ihne  metboda  of  making  wine  : — L  The 
■impla  joios  of  the  gn^  ia  fermented  with- 
oal  drying  or  boiling;  the  qaantity  thaa 
made  ia  amall,  and  it  ia  not  fitted  to  keep. 
It  i*  made  bj  treading  the  grapee  in  baakeU, 


throngli  which  the  jnice  rnni,  and  is  tbne 
aeparuad  bum  the  akine  and  ae«ds.  II.  The 
jniee  of  the  grape  ia  boiled  down  before  the 
brmnttalion,  the  maal  being  ftrat  eapanted 
bom  the  ekina.  When  in  ths  boiling  the 
omda  aabalaneea  rbs  in  the  form  of  aenm, 
these  are  remoTed,  the  heat  ia  taken  away, 
and  the  miiaE  ael  aside  hi  fermentation. 
IU.  The  grapes  are  partially  dried  in  the 
aim  befere  being  preaaed.    The  mnel  la  pnl 
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to  (ermeat,  being  gtined  ereiy  day,  in  order 
tbal  the  seam  which  riaea  may  sink  to  tlM 
bottom,  and  not,  by  oontaol  with  the  sir, 
contract  a  Bonrnees  whieh  woold  apoil  the 
wine.  In  this  state  it  ie  left  a  month  or  ao, 
after  whieh  it  is  strained  off  and  seated  np 
in  oloae  vesaels.  The  olyeol  of  leaTing  tha 
wine  upon  Ihe  lees,  or  aediment  of  akina, 
■eeds,  and  stems,  la  to  refine  it.  It  aeqoirea 
a  lieher  Dolonr,  and  the  dried  atema  abaorb 
the  tttoz,  aerid  partidea.  Tha  longer  it  ia 
left  within  a  limited  period,  the  belter  it 
becomea.  Wine  thus  made  is  nanally  astrin- 
gent, and  keeps  better  than  either  of  the 
kinds  abOTS  mentioned.  It  la  also  in  gene- 
ral stronger  and  of  a  rieher  fiavonr.  Wine 
made  in  tliia  way  will  aomslimes  bnm.  Soar 
wine*  do  not  i^ipearlo  be  made  in  the  eoim- 
try.  The  qoalily  depends  also  on  the  namre 
ot  the  soil.  The  beat  wines  yield  thirty- 
three  per  cenL  of  good  brandy.  Dninloii- 
cating  as  well  as  dragged  wines  an  nnknowu. 
The  name  tor  wine  in  Arable  comes  from  a 
word  aignliying  to  fennent.  It  is  cognate 
wilh  the  word  for  lesTcn,  and  itself  aigaiflet 
fermentation.  No  proceaa  Is  known  to  be 
adopted  tbr  arresting  theTinonsfermenlalian 
before  it  la  completed.  Pipsl  and  Greek 
prleata  of  Syria  declare  thai  only  pure  wine 
can  be  need  at  the  Lord'a  Sapper.  If  nnfer- 
mented  it  will  not  answer,  nor  if  the  acetoaa 
tbrmenlation  b«  eommeneed.  Tbe  only  form 
In  which  the  onfermenled  jaice  of  Ihe  grape 
is  prestrred,  ii  that  of  dibi  (dibaeh),  whieh 
may  be  called  gripe  molaasei,  which  entara 
BO  largely  into  the  family  atorea,  that  at 
Bhamdnn,  a  plaee  containing  not  more  Ihao 
800  Boula,  about  24,000  Iba.  are  made  and 
laid  np.  It  ia  disaed  among  eatables,  snd 
la  generally  ealen  In  ite  simple  state  wilh 
tread,  or  need  In  cooking.  As  fbnnd  in  the 
city  markela,  it  is  often  adulterated  wilh 
the  jaice  of  the  kharnb,  a  aweet  pod  which 
i»  anppoeed  to  be  tha  haeka  wilh  which  (he 
prodigal  led  awine,  and  ia  considered  Ihe 
lowest  kind  of  htnnan  nonriehnent. 

Tbe  ' En ^iah woman  in  Egypt'  atatea, 
that  while  fermented  Uquora  are  forbidden 
by  Ihe  Moalam  religion,  the  practice  of 
drinking  wine  in  private  is  fer  from  being 
uncommon;  that  there  is  a  kind  of  wine 
whose  nee  Is  allowed,  prepared  by  exiraoling 
the  sweemeas  from  grapes,  and  suffering  tbe 
jnloe  to  fennent  slightly,  imtil  it  acqniies  a 
little  Hhsrpneasorpnngeney;  and  that  opitim, 
or  hemp,  ia  faeqaendy  lued  to  induce  in- 
tozieatioa  or  aih^aration. 

In  Persia,  lbs  Baion  de  Bode  (■  Travels,* 
ii.  116),  among  other  daintlea,  drank  a  thick 
ayrup  of  dalea,  prepared  from  the  jaice  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  from  which  it  la  preaaed.  Comp. 
CaDL  vili.  3. 

In  1  Cor.  I.  IB,  we  read  of  'the  enp  of 
blesaing.'  The  reference  ia  to  the  cup  of 
wine  called  'the  cup  of  blessing'  (compare 
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'•timi^eiip'),  whieh  on  fcttife  oonMhotuh 
and  eipeekUy  at  the  f«Mt  of  tiie  PaMover- 
laab,  the  hott  naed  to blaaa  in theae  woida: 
'Bltaaed  be  thou,  O  Lord  oar  God,  King  of 
the  woild,  who  haat  onatad  the  fruit  of  tiba 
Tine  r  Of  this  eap  the  maatar  drank,  and 
than  gave  it  for  the  aama  pupoaa  to  eaiidi  of 
the  goeata.    Oomp.  8upp»,  LoBD'a. 

Sehnbert  (iii  118}  apaakainhigh  tarma 
both  of  tiM  Tina  of  the  Holy  Land  and  ita 
fruit:  'The  Tina  of  Palaatine  ia  not  anr- 
paaaed  by  any  other,  either  in  tfaa  fleiy 
powar  of  ita  Juiea,  or,  at  laaat  on  the  aovtiMun 
hilla  of  the  land,  in  the  aiae  and  nombar  of 
ila  grapea.  I  haTe  drunk  wina  on  Lebanon, 
to  which  none  other  that  I  arar  taatad  waa 
aqnal  in  flafoor  and  atrangth.' 

The  following  ia  from  Miaa  Martinaan'a 
•Eaalem  Life'  (iiL  69):^'On  thia  apot 
(aoafli  of  Jndah)  the  mhid  of  the  gaaer  ia, 
or  aaiM  to  ba,aairied  baek  tu  beyond  the 
time  lAan  than  began  to  be  Tineyarda  here 
at  all;  to  the  time  when  the  whole  of  thia 
aipanae  of  oonntry  waa  paatara  land,  and 
the  floeka  waia  on  tiia  hilla,  and  flie  herda- 
men,  abiding  in  the  ftild  by  night,  worshiped 
the  Btara.  Hera,  in  thoaa  days,  waa  tiiat 
worahip  of  tiia  ami  wfaoaa  traoea  we  were  to 
meet  with  tfanra^onttha  rest  ofourjoamey. 
Here,  npon  the  plain  of  ICamre,  nothing 
waa  more  natural  than  aneh  worahip  to  men 
who,  living  in  tenta  on  wide  paatare  lands, 
with  the  brilliant  aky  of  the  Eaat  oTer 
head,  saw  ann  and  moon  daily  rise  behind 
the  monntaina  of  Moab,  and  go  down  towarda 
the  aea,  to  kt  the  dewa  daaoand  and  frashen 
the  graaa  of  the  paatnrea.' 

▼IPEB  (L.  a^era,  that  ia,  vknpan,  being 
conceived  to  prodoee  ita  yoong  alive,  while 
other  aetpento  are  ovipara,  prodneed  from 
eggs),  ia  in  Job  zz.  16.  Ia.  zn.  6 ;  lis.  5, 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ephgtk,  which 
haa  been  idantifled  with  the  Ufik,  a  taiy 
fonnidable  aatpant,  little  more  than  a  foot 
long,  known  to  eziit  in  Moitfaem  Africa. 
Winer,  howarar,  Uiinka  it  the  eolub§r  vipera 
of  Haaaalqoiat  The  eowaaponding  Hebrew 
term  denotoa,  according  to  Avieanna,  *  addera* 
(comp.  ICatt  iii.  7 ;  xiL  84 ;  uJiL  38.  Luke 
iiL  7.  Acto  zzriu.  8).  The  term  adder  ia 
need  in  the  English  BiUe  in  aevaral  Unda 
of  dangerons  reptilea,  being  tiie  repieaenta- 
tiTc  of  four  Hebrew  worda: — ^L  Gaeksh^M 
(Pa.  ckL  8),  probably  the  genua  naja,  the 
fiaja  hmUt  or  nofa  trtpudaiu  (cobra  di  ca- 
pello).  U.  PikthMH  (Paafan  zoL  18 ;  eomp. 
Dent  zzzii.  83),  a  speeiea  raaiating  all  eon- 
Juration  (Pa.  Iriii.  5),  and  very  Tenomous, 
probably  the  calti^  6«to«  of  ForskaU.  With 
this  Winer  thinks  tiie  aapic,  or  aap,  aeen  by 
Haaaalquiat  ui  Gyprua,  may  be  identieal, 
whose  poiaon  is  accounted  the  moat  fktal  in 
the  East.  III.  Zifhgohnm  (Pidt.  zziii  82. 
Ia.  zL  8;  liz.  ft.  Jar.  viiL  17),  probably  the 
colubir  eomutui  of  Haaaalquiat,  or  the  co- 


Uiiir  Mrsttta— a  poiaomma  kind,  finnd  ■ 
Egypt  and  Paleatina,  from  thirteen  to  kta- 
teen  inchea  long.  lY.  Shsphtpkn  (On. 
zliz.  17),  which  msy  be  the  aame  u  Ai 
last  with  the  name  alightiy  disnged.  h 
truth,  howsftr,  little  progreaa  haa  becDmde 
in  Identifying  the  apeeiee  of  reptiles  inlsBM 
in  the  BiUe,  thouf^  some  forty  qpecicslitR 
been  catalogued  aa  found  in  Arabia,  Egjpt, 
and  PaleathM,  of  which  ei^t  are  ssid  tok 
moN  or  kaa  poiaonona.    See  Bxbpiit. 


VINEGAB  (F.  atn  aigra,  'aonr  ar  ia- 
mented  wine'),  mized  with  a  little  oil,  wm 
of  old  (aa  now)  used  by  tiie  oommtm  peofii 
(Ruth  ii.  14)  aa  a  rafreahing  and  abengtk- 
ening  beyerage  (compare  Nnmbeis  wL  S). 
Among  the  Romans,  common  people  mid 
aoldiers  drank  Tinegar,  or  an  inlbriar  kind 
of  wine.  This  is  the  drink  intfndtHJ  in  UtSL 
zzTii34,48.  John  ziz.  29,  bythewordoioi, 
denoting  a  sharp,  acid,  aour  drink,  iriiich 
waa  mingled  with  mynh  or  some  other  bitter 
Tegetoble  juice  (hence  ICarkfa '  wine  win^ 
with  myrrh,'  zr.  28) ;  waa  given  in  order,  bj 
stupiiying  sufferers,  to  abate  their  psioi. 
Let  it  be  obaerred  that  Jeaua  leftased  the 
unnatural  sedatiTC  of  the  kind  when  offered 
to  him  in  eztreme  mgniaii, 

The  point  of  the  complaint  in  Ps.  lziz.31 
is,  ttat  though  Tinegar  ia  reflreabing;  yet, 
aa  it  was  the  customary  drink  of  the  lowest 
elaases,  the  giving  of  it  to  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction was  an  insult  and  an  aggravation  of 
hie  aufferings. 

VIOLET  is  the  maiginal  rendering,  in 
Esther  i.  10 ;  viii.  10,  of  a  Hebrew  word 
translated  *  bine.'  Among  the  numeroos 
flowers  with  which  spring  enamels  the  pltins 
of  Palestine,  is  the  violet ;  and  there  not  sel- 
dom msy  such  a  aoene  aa  ia  tiiua  deseobed 
be  witnessed : 

'  Poor  foantalns  of  terenut  lvnq»h 
Their  tlniMma  eoune  pmvning  ude  by  dde, 
Stngr'd  all  avMind,  and  cveiy  where  apeau^ 
ICeadovra  of  soltett  veiduae,  panlad  e'er 
With  9ioleU;  it  was  a  scene  to  m 
A  god  fiom  heaven  with  wonder  and  ddlght* 

Russeger  found  in  Syria  €tk%  Ibflowiog 
kinds  of  violet :— I.  viola  modttta  (anniii])i 


VISIT  (L.),  which  orighnnj  dfnaled  to  tgntlmei ---  „ 

go  «nd  Me  (OeD.  ixi.  1),  uid  in  Seriptim  iheiidtof  Itao  dvoui.  jon  «Iip  off  jmu  ihoMi 
often  huthB  idditlouil  import  of  rsttibalioD  and.  Mapping  iip,Uke  joor  pUoc,  which  j«a 
(Ezod .  ixiii.  81.  ps.  liiiix.  32 ;  somp,  nvL  mttit  do  first  it  ioiik  diitutee  ind  upon  jiinr 
4),  taken  to  rvprcKDt  i  mark  of  ooorUij  in  kueca,  l&jlng  jooi  hmndi  mj  fonnillT  b»- 
repuringto  ■  person's  tfaode,  findi,  hawevir  fore  jon.  Thni  yon  most  remtiD  tjll  the 
prominent  ■  position  It  holds  in  OiieoLsI  mui  of  qaalitr  inriles  you  to  dnw  nesrer 
muuien,  little  of  tn  histoticsl  oi  iUuatrft-  and  to  pot  jonrself  in  ui  sealer  postal^ 
Hwa  nature  in  Scriptnie,  bat  much  on  the  leaning  npon  the  bolster.  Being  tiias  fixed, 
ruined  monuments  ot  Egjpt  Id  the  tanner,  he  discourses  with  job  as  the  oeession  oflbrs; 
howsier,  we  leam  Ihatwater  was  fiuniahad  to  the  aenaDte  standing  rannd  all  the  wbQe  in 
the  gaeal  wherewith  to  wash  his  tset  (Oen.  a  great  nnmber,  and  with  the  proloanJest 
xtIU.  4;  HIT.  3S.  Judg.iit21.  1  Samtiel  reBpeBt,aileMe,  andorderimaginabls,  Wh« 
xx»,  41),  after  which  food  was  set  before  jroo  hare  talked  orer  jonr  bn>inel«,  or  Iha 
him  (Gen.  iriii.  4.  Jndg.  x\x.  21 ),  and  fod-  eomplimenla,  or  whatever  other  conosm 
der  was  snpplled  to  the  ■nJF'sls  he  had  rid-  broaght  jaa  hither,  he  makes  a  lign  to 
den  (Geo.  niT.  33.  Judg.  lii.  21).  Tisiling  hsTe  things  ssrred  in  for  the  entertainiaenb 
the  ajek  was  held  in  high  eitimatian  (Halt,  which  Is  generallj  a  little  sweetmeat,  a  diah 
iiT.  36,  4S).  The  Talmadials  hare  this  of  ahsrbst,  and  another  of  ooBee;  all  which 
obaervation  — '  Whoerer  does  not  »iiit  the  are  inunedialelj  broof^t  in  bj  the  serrantl, 
aick,  is  as  if  be  had  shed  blood.'  and  tendered  to  all  the  foeste  in  order,  with 
Aoeording  to  Mamidrell  (30), '  When  joa  the  grcatesl  cape  and  awfclneif  imaginable.* 
make  a  Tisit  to  a  pereon  of  quality  bore,  yon  At  Bamleb,  Bobinson  (ui  2S)  waa^M 
mnst  send  some  one  before  with  a  present  gutartained :  '  With  aome  diffleol^  we  fonad 
to  beepeak  joar  admission,  and  to  know  at  otir  way  to  the  han««  of  Abnd  Hn^^  ui 
what  bonr  yoni  coming  may  be  roost  esa-  npiight,  wealthy  Arab,  of  the  Oraek  diarah, 
sonabls.  Being  come  to  the  hoase,  the  ser-  whose  aeqaaintanea  we  had  made  at  ^>r«- 
Tsnls  reoeiTB  jon  at  the  outermost  gate,  and  salem.  He  and  hie  eldest  son  were  uiwmt 
eonduet  yon  toward  their  lord  or  maatar**  at  Jafla,  but  we  were  reeeiTed  with  gicat  kind- 
apartment,— olhereerrantsd  BUppoie  ofbet-  uess  by  the  £amay.  The  aeooiid  eon,  a  yooog 
ler  rank)  meeting  yon  in  the  way,  at  their  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  did  the 
seTcral  stations,  as  yon  draw  nearer  to  the  bononrs  of  the  hottsB,  and  eondneted  as  to 
pereon  jon  TieiL  Coming  Into  his  room,  yon  an  'upper  room,'  a  large  airy  ball,  forming 
find  him  prepared  to  receive  yon.  eithar  a  sort  of  third  sBoit  npon  the  flat  rarf  of  the 
■tandmg  at  the  edge  of  the  dtcan  (dJnn),  bogse.  As  we  entered,  the  mistresi  '^J^ 
or  else  lying  down  st  one  comer  i^  it,  so-  family  came  out  of  her  apartBiait  and  wet- 
cording  as  helbhika  it  proper  to  maintain     corned  ns;  bnt  we  eaw  no  more  of  her  after- 
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wanU.    In  oar  lftrg«  room  we  had  oppofta-  nay,  fcUow-eitiieiij  and  nMmben,    of  At 

nitj  to  arrange  onr  toilette  a  litOe,  for  the  leasehold  of  Ood.  In  Athens,  the  ntraoDgn^ 

first  time,  after  three  weeks  of  dwcUmg  in  seiim,  were  a  privileged  elaas,   bat  had  aei 

a  teni  and  traTelling  mostly  in  deserts.  Shor^  the  rights  of  native  eitizene;    th«j   m^ 

bet  was  brooght,  whioh  in  this  instanee  was  sogonm  in  the  eity  and  porsne  their  Ih» 

lemonade,  and  then  eoffee.     Oar  yoathftd  ness,  bnt  tiiey  had  no  voiee  in  the  pofeie 

host  now  proposed,  in  the  genuine  style  of  assemblies,  nor  any  ahaie  m  the  govea- 

ancient  Oriental  hospitality,  that  a  serrsnt  ment,  though  required  to  obeerre  the  Jen. 

should  wash  our  fbet.  This  took  me  by  ear-  In  their  own  name  they  eonld  not  peifom 

prise,  for  I  was  not  aware  that  the  eustom  any  civil  aet,  hot  had  to  ehome  a 

still  existed  here.    Nor  does  it,  indeed,  to-  whose  ears  snd  protection   they 

wards  foreigners,  though  it  is  quite  common  themselves,  and  by  whose  aid  they 

among  the  natiTes.    We  gladly  accepted  the  their  albdrs. 
proposal,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  reftesh-         VOWS  (L.e0veo,in  the  Hebrew 

ment  snd  of  the  seriptural  illustration.    A  Oen.  xzxi.  18.  Lev.  zziiL  88), — which  ere  of 

female    Nubian  slave  accordingly  Ivonght  two  kinds,  L  positive,  in  which  eoinethiagv 

water,  whioh  she  poured  upon  our  feet  over  promised  to  God  in  oonsideratiovi  of  receiT- 

a  large  shallow  basin  of  tinned  copper,  kneel«  ing  a  certain  desired  good  ( Jad^.  zL  9a  1 

ing  before  us,  and  rubbing  oar  feet  with  her  Sam.  i  11)  ;  or,  11.  negative,  by  which  a 

hands,  and  wiping  them  with  a  napkin '  person  binds  himself  to  shetain  (aa  in  the 

(eomp.  Gen.  zviii.  4 ;  xiz.  2.   Luke  viL  44.  case  of  the  Nasarile)  from  a  eertaln  e^oy- 

John  ziii.  5).  ment  with  a  view  to  please  die  Deity,  pro- 


When,  in  Egypt,  a  person  goes  to  the  eeeding  on  grossly 

house  of  another  to  pay  a  visit,  or  for  any  as  if  Ood  was  pleased  and  benefitted  by  As 

other  purpose,  he  never  enters  unawares,  offerings  or  the  self-denial  of  his  chfldren,— 

particularly  if  he  has  to  ascend  to  an  upper  were  a  part  of  that  system  of  traditional  ob- 

apartment    Should  he  find  no  person  be-  servanoe  which  came  into  the  handa  of  Moees 

low,  he  claps  his  hands  at  the  door,  or  in  (Gen.  zzviii.  20),  and  which,  bein^  obliged 

the  court,  and  waits  for  permission.     On  to  receive,  he  undertook  to  regolate  and  make 

entering  the  room  in  whioh  sits  the  master  conducive  to  his  purposes.    Aeeordingly,  he 

of  the  house,  he  gives  the  labsi,  or  wish  ot  declared  that  it  was  no  sin  to  abatain  fboai 

peace.    The  master  returns  the  salutation,  vows,  but  that  a  vow,  when  once  made,  mast 

welcoming  the  visitor  with   courteoasness  be  rigidly  observed  (Dent,  yiiii.  22.   ifnrnh. 

and  affability.    To  his  superiors,  and  gene-  xz.  8;   eomp.  Prov.  xz.  2d).     Dependent 

rally  to  his  equals,  he  rises.    Persons  more  persons,  sudi  as  women  and  alaves,  eould 

or  less  above  him  in  rank  he  goes  forth  to  make  no  vow  contrary  to  the  will  of  their 

meet    If  he  wishes  to  mark  his  respect,  he  superiors  (Numb.  zzz.  4,  uq,).     How  moeh 

assigns  to  the  visitor  the  most  honourable  the  mere  performance  of  the  vow  was  held 

place,  which  is,  the  comer  of  the  divan  to  meritorious,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 

the  right  of  a  person  facing  the  upper  end  that  bad  men  vowed  Uie  less  rather  thsn  the 

of  the  room.    After  the  mUm,  various  com-  more  valuable  objects  (Mai.  i.  14).    Evoy 

pliments  are  interchanged.  A  pipe  and  eoffee  thing  vowed,  aave  animals  for  sacrifice, might 

ensue,  generally  supplied  by  the  owner  of  be  redeemed  (Lev.  zzvii.  1,109.).  In  regard 

the  house.     Then  oomes  oonversation  on  to  persona  vowed  to  Jehovah,  who  had  thus 

the  topics  of  the  day.    Genteel  people  in-  beoome  flie  property  of  the  temple,  there  was 

quire  respecting  each  othei's  'houses,'  to  a  proportional  redemption-fee  (I— -8;  compi 

ascertain  whether  their  wives  and  families  2  Kings  ziL  4).    Unclesn  Miim*i«,  houses, 

are  well.     Visits  not  unfrequently  oecupy  snd  lands,  were  redeemable  at  one-fifth  moie 

several  hours ;  smoking  continues  the  whole  then  the  value  set  on  them  by  the  priest 

time.    Sometimes  eoflbe  is  brought  a  second  (Lev.  zzvii.  11 — 10).    Entailed  land,  being 

time,  or  aherbet    It  used  to  be  customary,  vowed,  if  not  redeemed,  fell  in  the  year  of 

before  the  guest  took  his  leave,  to  sprinkle  Jubilee  to  the  temple  (20,  21) ;  other  land 

him  with  rose-water  or  orange-flower  water,  returned  to  its  original  proprietor  (22—24). 

and  to  perfume  him  with  the  smoke  of  some  What  was  already  set  apart  to  Jehovth,  as 

odoriferous  substance ;  but  of  late  years  this  the  first-bom,  eonld  not  be  the  olgeet  of  a 

practice  has  become  unfkequent  vow  (28),  nor  tiie  hire  of  harlotry,  or  (pro- 

In  Epheaians  ii.  18,  by  the  term  « access,'  bably)  the  misuse  of  boys  (Dent  zxiiL  18), 

Paul  refers  to  what  is  now  termed  *  introduo-  in  opposition  to  practices  of  the  PboBuieians. 

tions,'  such  as  were  of  old,  and  now  are,  eus-  Offerings  presented  in  fulfilment  of  a  tow 

tomary  in  presenting  persons  to  others,  no-  belonged  to  the  class  of  thank-ofierings,  and 

hies,  princes,  &o.    The  duty  was  performed  were  connected  with  festive  meals  (Lev.  vii. 

by  an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose.    It  16 ;  zzii.  18.  Numb.  zv.  8.  Dent  xiL  17.  1 

is,  aocordingto  the  apostle's  allusion,  through  Ssm.  i.  21.  2  Ssm.  zv.  7).    Idolatrous  Is- 

Jesus  that  we  are  presented  to  tiie  Father;  nelites  made  and  performed  vows  to  idols 

in  consequence  of  which  honour  we  oease  to  (Jer.  zliv.  26).    The  morality  of  a  vow  has 

be  strangers,  and  beoome  honoured  guests,  been  called  in  question,  on  the  ground  that 
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ft  IS  wrong  to  pledge  the  fatare,  the  com- 
plexion of  which  may  be  Tery  different  from 
the  present,  under  whose  inflaenoe  the  tow  is 
made.    See  Jiphtha. 

There  were  among  the  Israelites  what  were 
called  *  vows  of  benefit,'  which,  thongh  not 
reeoncileable  with  the  claims  of  benevolence, 
were  very  common.  Persons,  for  instance, 
▼owed  of  their  property  nothing  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  parents  and  friends,  but  all  to 


the  altar.  These  were  called  korban,  that  is, 
•  a  gift.*  How  prejudicial  soever  they  were 
to  parents,  and  however  opposed  to  the  law 
requiring  parents  to  be  honoured,  yet  were 
such  vows  held  by  the  lawyers  to  be  binding. 
In  the  writings  of  Maimonides  and  other 
rabbins,  are  found  many  traces  of  this  prac- 
tice, to  which  our  Lord  seems  specially  to 
refer  in  Matt  zv.  5. 

VULTURE.     See  Kaolb. 


w. 


WAILING  for  the  dead  was  oastomary 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  being  in  later 
periods  conducted  by  women,  assisted  by 
musical  instrumente  (Matt  fat.  88),  whose 
business  it  was  (Jer.  ix.  17,  18),  and  who 
were  instructed  in  the  requisite  practices 
(80.  Amos  V.  16),  which,  though  they  ap- 
pear artificial  to  us,  were  at  times  expressive 
of  bitter  grief  (Ezek.  xxvii.  81).  The  observ- 
ance was  judged  so  necessary,  that  its  ab- 
sence was  a  great  privation,  and  a  token  that 
violence  had  the  upper  hand  (vii.  11). 

The  following  offen  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  wailing.  The  narrative  relates  to  a 
family  of  Coptic  Christians,  and  is  taken 
from  the  'Englishwoman  in  Egypt:' — *0n 
arriving  at  the  house  (in  which  a  young  wife 
had  just  died),  I  found  the  door  thronged  by 
male  friends  of  the  master.  I  ascended  to 
the  apartmento  of  the  harem,  and  in  doing  so 
passed  through  the  room  in  which  the  lady 
had  died.  Here  every  thing  was  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  confusion.  I  then  went  into  a 
large  room,  whence  horrid  screams  and  cries 
had  assailed  my  can.  There  I  found  the 
corpse  laid  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  covered 
with  cashmere  shawls  and  richly-embroidered 
crape  veils.  I  was  conducted  to  a  place  on 
the  divan  near  the  head  of  the  deceased :  it 
was  a  dreadful  sight;  the  confusion  and 
noise  were  most  itistressing.  Two  women 
were  beating  tambourines  and  singing  dis- 
mal dirges,  while  about  twenty  ladies  and 
hired  waiting-women  were  crying  aloud  and 
beating  themselves,  keepfaig  time  with  the 
instrumente.  Other  women,  including  the 
slaves,  were  jumping  and  clapping  their 
hands,  while  their  bodies  were  bent  almost 
double.  They  continued  their  frantic  ges- 
tures until  they  were  nearly  exhausted,  when 
a  sign  was  made  for  them  to  sit  and  rest 
Then  followed  the  most  touching  act  of  the 
drama.  Each  of  the  relations  of  the  de- 
parted addressed  the  corpse  in  turn,  using 
every  endearing  expression  that  love  or 
friendship  could  suggest' 

WANDER  (T.),  *your  children  shaU' 
(literally,  *  be  wauderere,'  or  *  feed,'  that  is 
Vol.  IL 


'subsist')  'forty  years  in  the  wilderness,' 
was  the  punishment  appointed  of  God 
against  the  generation  whom  Moses  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  because,  though  they  had 
seen  God's  glory  and  his  miracles,  yet  they 
*  tempted  me  now  these  ten  times,  and  have 
not  hearkened  to  my  voice '  (Numb.  xiv.  22, 
28,  88).  In  this  wandering,  all  were  to  pe- 
rish save  Caleb,  '  because  he  had  another 
spirit  with  him,  and  hath  followed  me  fully' 
(24 ;  comp.  Dent  i.  85,  teq.),  and  Joshua,  for 
tibe  same  reason  (Numb,  xxxii.  11,  m^.  Josh, 
xiv.  6,  ieq.).  The  number  'forty,'  occasioned 
by  the  number  of  days  spent  by  the  spies  in 
surveying  the  land  of  promise  (Numb.  xiv. 
84),  was  completed  (Deut  ii.  7 ;  viii.  2 — 1), 
firet,  in  travelling  from  Egypt  to  Eadesh 
Bamea  two  years  (Numb.  x.  11),  and  eight- 
and-thirty  yeare  thence  till  they  came  to  the 
borders  of  Palestine  (ii.  14;  comp.  xxxiiL 
Dent  i  3) — a  lengthened  period,  spent  in 
a  journey  which  might  have  been  accom- 
plished in  a  few  months,  in  virtue  of  the 
beheste  of  Providence  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  wise  designs  (Numb.  xxvi.  65.  1  Cor. 
X.  5,  6),  during  which  the  Israelites  were 
objecte  of  God's  special  care  (Exod.  xix.  4 ; 
xxxii.  11.  Deut  i.  81).  The  history  of  this 
wandering  <  through  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness'  (19),  is  narrated  from  the  depar- 
ture out  of  Egypt  till  the  arrival  at  Sinai,  in 
Exod.  xiv. — xix. ;  thence  till  the  arrival  op- 
posite Jericho,  in  Numb.  x.  LI — ^xxii. ;  comp. 
Deut  i.  1 — 19 ;  ii.  1,  seq, ;  x.  6, 7.  In  Num- 
here  xxxlii.  5 — 50,  is  a  list  of  halting-places 
given,  which  extend  from  the  quitting  of 
Bameses  till  the  arrival  near  Jericho.  A 
comparison  of  this  account  with  that  con- 
tained in  the  previous  references  in  the 
books  of  Exodus  and  Numben,  shows  this 
diflference,  that  between  Hazeroth  (Numb. 
xi.  85)  and  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (xxL  1 ; 
Paran  xii.  16),  eighteen  stations  are  inter- 
posed which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mer account  There  are  other  difilculties, 
the  clearing  up  of  which  could  be  hoped  for 
only  from  a  more  minute  investigation  than 
our  plan  admito,  and  may,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
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mftoy  eeiituries,  be,  under  any  cireiimitaoees,         The  westfem  arm  of  that  ao-ealfed 

but  pariUlly  possible.    We  shall,  therefore,  the  gulf  of  Saei,  nn,  in  ihe  lime  of 

hen  pat  down  what  appears  to  as  the  view  far  more  into  the  laad  than  it 

best  supported  by  eTidence,  apart  from  the  taking  a  north-westerly  diraeiioii. 

process  under  which  that  view  has  been  parsoed  by  Moeea  was  deaagiiied  to 

formed,  referring  the  reader  to  the  Kaps  fbr  army  roond  ite  extremity.    *  Jom«jiBg 

the  fuller  elucidation  of  oar  statements.  this  intent,*  he  eame  to  Saeeotfa  (tsats),  ami. 

Under  Divine    instructions,   Mosea  and  thenoe,  led  by  the  elond  and  Um  fire,  at 

Aaron,  having   conferred    together   in  the  Etham,  lying  on  the  edg«  of  tlia  wfUetaea^ 

heart  of  the  peninsola  of  Sinai  (Exodna  It.  reckoning,  diet  is,  weatwaid  f^ona  Hie  asa 

27;  oorop.  iii.  1),  and  held  a  general  coon-  (xiii  20).     Here,  howerer,  thej  were  near 

cil  of  their  oppreased  brethren,  went  to  Pha-  the  Egyptian  stronghold,  Heroopolis.    Tim 

raoh,  reaident  in  Memphis  (v.  1),  and  re-  exposed  to  danger,  they  reeeived   a  Dirat 

quested  permission  from  him  that  the  Is-  eommand  to  tun.    The  poaitioa  of  Hem- 

raelites  might  proceed  into  the  wilderness,  a  opolis  compelled  them  to  take   a  aonifacn 

journey  of  three  days,  in  order  to  hold  there  direction.     They  thus  placed  tfaemaelves  he- 

a  great  feast,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  Divine  tween  the  sea  and  Pharaoh,  who,  bellcviBg 

displeasure.    Not,  however,  till  ten  plagues  them  '  entan^ed  in  the  land,'  and  now,  by 

had  aflieted  the  land  of  £gypl»  did  ita  mo-  the  natare  of  their  movementa,  made  awaie 

naroh  yield  hia  velnetant  eonsent.    Then,  in  of  tfaeirreai  de8igns,aatoat  in  pnraattaf  his 

die  midst  of  the  night,  he  sent  for  Mosea  fngitive  alavea.    They,  meaowliile,  had  en 

and  Aaron,  and  gave  them  leave  to  go,  accom-  eamped  at  Pi-hahirotfa,  or  Hahiiodi,  proba- 

panied  by  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  agree-  Uy  the  fort  AdtkenUh,  diacant  abont  tae 

ment  with  their  leqaeat  (Deoteron.  xii.  81).  hoars  firom  Snes.    They  thoa,  howwver,  ap> 

Becognising  in  Mosea  a  divine  meaeenger  peaied  more  than  ever  to  be  in  the  pover  ef 

(iv.  81),  the  people,  aasvred  that  he  would  Pharaoh.    Belbra  them  waa  the  aea;  on  dieir 

anoceed  in  hla  undertakings  had  aaaembled  right,  Pharaoh's  town,  Migdol ;  and  bdiind 

and  made  preparationa ;  so  that  when  at  last  them,  hia  advancing  myriada.   Dfam^  fisiipj 

the  royal  permission  eame,  having  in  a  Ibw  the  laraeUtea.    God  promiaed  aneooor.    At 

hours  completed  their  hasty  arrangements,  the  bidding  of  Moeea,  they  look  the  only, 

and  attended  by  a  heterogeneous  multitude  bat  atill,  to  all  appearance,  deepeimfte  oooiae, 

allied  to  them  by  marriage,  hope,  or  promise^  of  attempting  a  paaaage  diroagfa  the  aea.  The 

they,  under  cover  of  night,  quitted  the  land  watera  divided.     They  went  over  dxyahod. 

(siL  42).    The  real  aim  of  Mosea  was  the  Their  foea  attempted  the  eame  rcratt,  and 

deliverance  of  bis  nation  from   Egyptian  were  engulfed.    Comp.  Joeeph.  iL  16, 5,  aad 

bondage,  and  their  settlement  in  the  land  Whiaton'a  Notee. 

of  Iheir  patriarchal  fathers,  in  virtue  of  the         On  the  face  of  the  nanative,  fhia  cue  ape 

Divine  promise.     The  accomplishment  of  and  thia  rain  were  miraenloaa.     Denj  die 

the  latter  seeoMd  to  require  the  journey  to  whole,  if  yon  will;  bat  while  yon  profeas  t» 

be  towarda  the  north*east,  a  direction  which  believe  the  narrative,  yon  have  no  hiatorical 

from  Rameses  (Heliopolis  or  On),  in  the  land  or  philological  reeonreea  by  wfaieh  to  explam 

of  Goahen,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Nile,  away  the  direct  interpoeition  of  God.     Svdk 

would   take  the   Hebrews,  not  aoathwanl,  an  ioterpoaitioa  yon  may  profeaa  not  to  an- 

down  the  Wady  et-Tih,  in  which  course  they  dcfetand.    Nevertheleaa,  it  was  believed  aad 

would  be  proceeding  from  Palestine  and  into  reported  by  the  writer  on  wbeee  anihori^ 

the  hands  of  their  enraged  tyrant,  bat  into  this  hiatocy  reliea.    Had  the  aea  not  been 

the  wilderness  which  is  bounded  by  Peln-  deep,  the  Israelites  would  not  have  been  ia 

slum,  on  the  Mediterranean.     Pursuing  this  perplexity.   Had  the  spot  preaented  die  gob- 

course,  they  would  reach  Paleatine  in  a  few  venienee  of  a  ford,  no  need  would  &ere  have 

days.    But  then  they  would  be  exposed,  in  been  of  an  east  wind  to  eaose  Ihe  leflux  ef 

an  open  country,  to  the  pursuit  of  Pharaoh  die  waters.    Great  depOi  is  also  leqaired  to 

and  his  weJIequipped  bands;  they  would  aoeount  tor  the  overwhelming  of  Pharaoh's 

^so  have  to  enoounter  the  hostUe  tribes  on  myriads ;  yet  must  they  have  been  swallowed 

the   aouth- eastern  borders  of  Canaan.    It  up,  otherwise  the  pursuit  would  have  been 

nothing  waa  to  be  feared  from  Pharaoh,  the  renewed,  and  the  condiet  decided  oa  die 

latter  might  repel  the  advancing  laraelitee,  eaatem  aide  of  the  Bed  sea;  and  dien,  in 

end  oblige  them  even,  in  self-defence,  to  all  probabflity,  the  Israelttes  would  have  pe- 

nhVAJ''!L^^  ^^^"^  ®'  *^«'  «PP«»-  ri»hed  and  their  history  have  been  unknown. 

wi  ^ei^LrT^  JJ*"  ^^^  y**  **  **'  «*>»•'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  credible  that  the 

SiTre?orei:folv;d  to'r^lUTLt'  ^""^  ^"^"^  """^^  ^^  """t^  "^"Z  ^*  " 

nuitio  neninsnu    «i.i?*°f  ^*®  "*'<*  *^c  Si-  ®*  »»  ocean,  had  diey  not  known  that  it  was 

Lquainted,  and  whiil  hr**^**."!?  ^  wed  in  some  parte  occasionally  dry.     Misiakiag 

aninst  EffTPt  bv  th«         ^o^ld  be  protected  a  miraonloas  for  an  ordinary  event,  they  be- 

^d  the  natural  fasta.        "  ®'  ^*  ^^^  ■«*  ^^^^  *^'*  ^^y  ^^^  ^^^  againat  a  shallow 

ons  land.  •"••••a  of  that  mountain-  spot,  which,  thas  quite  dried  by  the  wind- 

no  oneommon  event  in  the  less  deep  parts 
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of  Ote  piJI— ihn,  tn  UmIt  wKlike  bp^cthm.,  ml*,  wilh  apMul  referenee  lo  the  route  i«hW» 
did  not  braitutt  lo  rasb  into  the  ihumd  of  inij  li»«  bean  porrarf  bj  Bib  (i««t  IirwUW 
the    ML  where  Iher  auk  undfr  the  cloaiug     gener»l.  ,  ,        , 

wMers.     For  the  enlire   prelwbilitj  of  lliis  The  peninsDla  of  3in»i  i»  »  l"Be  tongue 

Tiew  it  i>  oolj  neoeewy  to  »dd.  thit  it  is     of  lud  aitendiag  from  tiie  Medilwruwin 
the    eoiine   of  tbe   namtiT*  eaggeita,   Ibe 
Hebrem  pueed  neu  Saex,  the  depth  of  the 

taa,    there  mnet  hiTO  been  leu  Uiau  it  U  .  .      ^,'' 

more  to  (be  eonth,  eeeing  Qiet  it  liai  nearer 
to  the  lermlniiiim  of  iht  gaU.    Tbe  wbole 
of  tho*s  pane  hai  IB  the  oooraa  of  mur 
oantnrie*  nndorgono  eo  great  a  ohinge,  lbs 
■uidj  deiert  haTing  enooaohed  on  dM  ■*>• 
that  itii  dilBonll  to  reaaoD  bom  what  tbe  ahore 
and  tbe  gulf  art  now,  to  iriiat  Iber  wars  in 
Oie  daji  of  Hoeei.    At  proaent,  bowarar, 
them  ie  near  Snea  a  ahoal  whicb  ia  aonM- 
tiinea  «o  left  b;  Ibe  tide  dut  it  ia  paaaad  b; 
tho  Aiaba  on  foot  A  ahoal  11U7  have  eiiated 
facra  In  ancient  timea,  bat  in  all  probahilitf 
the  water  wa»  deeper  than  it  it  now.    Thn» 
ws  oome  to  ahaUow  bol  oompanliTet]'  deep 
vatera,  aa  the  eandilioa  demanded  b;  Ilia 
aaiendal    import  of  tbe   Uoaaia  narratiia. 
Tbeie  are,  howeTer,  two  ahoala  near  Snea; 
the  one  Ilea  to  Ibe  north,  Ibe  oUter  to  tbe 
BODlh.    The  latter  baa  proUbilitiP  in  ita  tl- 
Tonr,  tbe  ralber  an,  while  the  water  ia  deeper, 
it  ia  now  oroaaed  in  about  an  boar,  and 
oonld  eaailj  have  been  paaaed  in  the  ni^t 
hj  the  Hebrew  fogilivoa  (Dent  li*.  IB,  44). 
Anolber  plaee  baa,  indeed,  been  indiealed, 
Ijing  aliU  more  to  the  aoatb,  oppoaite  Aln     u  tbg  Red  lea,  two  mm  of  which  eneloM 
Ifoaaa,   and   at  tbe  sonth-eaelem  baae  of    that  which  more  eapeciaJlj  beara  the  name 
HmiDt  Alakah.    Here,  howeTer,  tbe  RmI  eea     Tfaeae  arma  are  called,  that  to  tbe  weal,  die 
ia  twdTe  geograpbisaJ  nilea  broad.    Thia     gnH  of  Saei;  that  to  the  eeet,  the  gulf  at 
^aee  conld  not  bare  been  paaaad  orer  in      Alcabsli  (Ailah).    The  wbole  extent  of  Donn- 
oue  niglit,  under  ordiiurT  eiroamataBeea,  by     try  tboa  included  la  eleratad  and  manatun- 
ao  large  a  nnmber  of  people  and  oatlle  j  and      one,  rtaing  on  the  highest  point,  towarda  Ilia 
Hoeea  giTee  no  intimalioo  that  apeeial  aid     apex  of  the  triangle,  to  the  height  of  ei^t 
wag  afforded.    And  thongfa  tradidon,  dating    tbaniand  feet  aboia  the  aea-leTe],  and  formed 
from  Ihe  time  of  Joaephna,  giTea  ita  Toiae     at  that  pmntof  foarmounlaia  rangea,  atand- 
for  thia  latter  paaaaga,  jel  Ibia  eridaDoa  ia    ing  tide  by  aide  in  a  direction  neartf  from 
oppoaed  l>r  olher  traditiani,  and  ia  open  to     sonlh  to  north.   Thii  diatriot,  bom  ita  eleva- 
the  enapieioD  of  baring  aiiasn  froan  awiah     don  and  central  positioD, has  borne  the  gene- 
to  etaggarate  tlia  miiada  for  die  porpoae  of    ral  name  of  Sinai,  or  Hoant  Sinai  i  called 
national  aggnndiaemanL    Thia  new,  bow-     aln  (in  Dent  i.  S;  it.  10)  Horeb.    In  the 
arer,  eannol  b«  adopted  eaoapt  in  nnion     midtt  of  these  monntain  aolitadea  the  law 
with  the  idea  that  the  laradilaa,  in  putting    waa  given  to  Hoaea, — at  what  eiacl  apot,  it 
HeliopoUa,  want  down  Wadf  at-Tib,  and  ao    ma;  not  be  eaaj  to  decide.    Till  recendj, 
took  aooniaelhe  toit  oppoaite  to  fliatwhieb     opinlon,haTingflnctaaled  between  Ihe  nonh- 
wai  raqoired  by  Ihe  intention  of  Voaea  to     en  and  tbe  aonlheni  eitremitr  of  the  third 
eaoape  into  Palestine  (Exod.  iL  I — B ;  lilL     (toward  the  eaat)  of  tbe  parallel  rangea  jnit 
IT,  19).  mentioned,  settled  at  length  in  ftToiu  of  Ibe 

HaTing  oroasai  Ihe  golf  of  Snei,  Ifoas*  Ibnner,  which  seems  to  bsTe  lbs  grealaat 
took  a  direodon  to  tbe  sondi,  keeping  aloalg  eridenee  in  tta  behalf.  Bat  Proffesaor  Lep- 
thewa-ahore,asdparaiungtbeoidinaijeara-  ahia,  a  g^at  name,  baling  snrTejed  tSa 
Tin  route  to  Sinai.  Tbe  Hap  will  show  daa  eonntry,  baa  pobliabed  reaaona  (Rtiu  tun 
whole  load  which  we  fooaidar  it  probable  TMeit  uaA  dtr  HdlMnMl  dn  Sinai,  Berlin, 
that  ha  followed,  nntil  he  airlTed  atlhaeaaiU  lUS;  traaslated  in  'A  Tonr,'  &e.,  bj  Col- 
am  ntnaee  of  Faleeline.  Hera,  again,  we  trail)  far  thinking  that  the  true  Sinai  ia  to 
I  sTpidtbeminnteciidealiDTaatigationswhfeh     be  found  in  Honnt  Serbal,  approached  by 

In  die  present  ease  are  Icaig,  tadlooa,  and     die  Wady  Feiran,  and  Ijinglolhe  nonh-weat 
I  Dorniiltiil.  of  the  eommonlf-recelred  Sicaitic  gronp. 

I  We  shall  proeeed  to  lay  balbre  tbe  reader        Tbe  tongae  of  land  thua  spoken  of,  and 

a  fiew  of  Ibe  general  eharaeler  of  the  penin-     which,  aa  well  as  ita  central  point,  beara  tbe 
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iiAine  of  Sinai,  has  a  range  of  hills  on  each     and    westerly  direction    hj   wadys* 
of  iu  two  sides,  that  are  oat  in  an  easterly     ooorses,  or  Tales,  which,  breaking  tbe 


/^ 
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of  mountain,  mn  down  to  the  sea.  If  the 
eastern  side  is  equally  thus  intersected,  the 
westerly,  that  running  along  the  gulf  of 
Sues,  is  far  better  known ;  and  here,  in  sue- 
cession,  are  met  with  these  chief  wadys, 
namely,  Reiyaneh,  Ahtha,  Warden,  Amarah, 
GFhumndel,  Mukatteb,  Feiran,  Hibran,  and 
Salih. 

The  beach  near  Sues  is  covered  with  a 
gnat  variety  of  marine  shells.  Thence,  for 
a  distance  of  foar  miles,  there  extends  a 
sandy  plain  which  is  slightly  undulating. 
It  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  desert  in  being 
nearly  f^e  firom  stones  or  gravel,  and  is 
composed  of  light  sand,  into  which  the  foot 
sinks  two  or  three  inches.  A  large  portion 
of  it  is  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  salt 
that  crumbles  under  the  foo^  and  occa- 
sionaUy  is  so  pure  and  thick  as  entirely  to 
conceal  the  sand.  The  Wells  of  Moses 
(Ain  Monsa)  are  situated  just  beyond  the 
termination  of  this  plain,  and  upon  ground 
considerably  more  elevated.  They  are  said 
to  be  thirteen  in  number ;  but  in  dry  wea- 
ther some  of  them  appear  to  get  filled  with 
the  sand.  These  singular  fountains  are 
only  a  few  feet  in  depth.  What  is  remark- 
able, the  water  is  several  feet  higher  than 
ihe  adjacent  plain.  The  fountains  are  ele- 
vated on  mounds  formed  by  a  dark  hard  se- 
diment,  deposited  by  the  water,  from  which 
small  rills  are  conducted  into  some  culti- 
vated fields,  to  which  they  impart  a  mea- 
sure of  fertOity.  These  fields,  which  hardly 
amount  to  more  than  two  acres,  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  firail  fence  of  palm-branches 
thrust  into  the  sand,  above  which  they  rise 
three  or  four  feet.  A  few  palm-trees,  much 
neglected  and  unpruned,  adom  this  little 
oasis,  which  is  nevertheless  the  most  con- 
siderable that  is  met  with  after  leaving  the 
Nile.  The  water  of  the  fountains  is  warm 
and  brackish,  though  the  Bedouins  are  said 
to  drink  and  to  water  their  camels  at  them. 
Tradition  mskes  Uiis  a  station,  or  at  least 
a  watering-place,  of  the  Israelites,  and  has 
honoured  these  sources  with  the  great  name 
of  their  lawgiver. 

In  pursuing  the  route  to  Sinai,  the  tra- 
veller very  soon  enters  on  an  immense 
plain,  which  the  Bedouins  call  el-Ahtha. 
It    stretches   firom    the    Red   sea   on    the 


west  to  a  range  of  mountains  ten  or  twelve 
miles  distant,  called  Jebel  el-Rahah,  which 
fonns  its  eastern  boundary.  A  day  is  spent 
in  traversing  its  length  tram  north  to  south 
without  reaidiingits  extremity.  Thejonniey 
is  made  in  ftQl  view  of  the  sea,  which  is  a 
beantiftd  sheet  of  water,  as  clear  as  crystal 
when  you  saU  over  its  bosom ;  bat  seen 
flrom  a  distant  point,  it  is  of  a  deep  daA 
green.  The  mountains  which  boand  its 
western  side  are  steep  and  lofty,  and,  though 
destitute  of  verdure,  the  rich  shading  east 
by  the  more  elevated  and  projecting  parts 
upon  their  side,  and  the  splendid  refleeiioDS 
of  the  glassy  sea  that  laves  their  base,  atone 
for  the  deficiency.  It  forms  a  magnificent 
back- ground  to  a  large  and  noble  view. 

Wady  Wardan  next  presents  itself,  which, 
like  most  other  wadys,  is  only  a  alight  de- 
pression on  the  plain,  which  in  ^e  time  ef 
rain  becomes  the  bed  of  a  torrenL    At  other 
times  it  is  clothed  with  a  few  ahrabs,  oil 
which  the  camels  are  turned  loose  to  gnas. 
Wady  Wardan  gives  its  name  to  an  ezioi- 
sive  plain  whidi  is  a  continuation  of  that 
we  have  just  mentioned.    For  several  miles 
it  is  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  with  some 
intermixture  of  pebbles   and  loose  stones. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Jebel  el-Rahsh, 
here  called  Jebel  Wardan,  which  is  alwi^s 
in  sight,  and  it  extends  to  the  sea.    Hence 
the  route  lies  over  a  low  range  of  hills  to 
another  less  extensive  and  more  nndulating 
plain,  whose  surface  is  composed  for  file 
most  part  of  bare  rock.    The  western  moun- 
tain here  approaches  nearer  to  the  sea,  in 
many  broken,  irregular  masses.    The  plain 
is  gradually  lost  in  a  succession  of  low,  bsre 
sand-hills,  among  which  occasionally  appear 
some  limestone  ledges  of  no  great  extent 
The  narrow  valleys  between  them  are  reftil- 
geut  with  crystallised  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
covers  the  sand  in  layers  about  half  an  inch 
thick. 

The  next  wady  is  that  of  Amarah ;  a  mile 
fiirther  on  is  Ain  Howarah  (Marah),  dtat, 
according  to  the  most  prevalent  opinion, 
around  which  the  Israelites  encamped  three 
days  after  the  passage  of  the  Bed  sea.  This 
fountain  is  situated  in  a  rocky  valley  two  or 
three  miles  in  diameter,  which  is  enoom- 
paesed  by  mountains.    It  is  near  the  sen- 
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tre,  and  springs  out  of  the  top  of  a  monnd 
which  has  the  form  of  a  flattened  hemi- 
sphere, and  an  elevation  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  valley. 
The  water  rises  into  a  basin  which  is  formed 
by  the  deposit  of  a  hard,  stony  snbstanoe, 
and  may  be  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  by 
a  breadth  somewhat  less.  In  depth  it  may 
be  five  or  six  feet,  and  it  contains  about 
three  feet  of  water.  In  taste,  the  water  of 
this  fountain  answers  the  description  of  the 
Marah  of  the  Bible. 

Proceeding  on  a  south-east  coarse,  the 
traveller  reaches  Wady  Ghnnmdel,  a  noted 
▼alley  which  extends  from  the  Bed  sea  far 
into  the  interior.    In  the  rainy  season,  it 
becomes  the  channel  of  a  broad  and  powerful 
mountain  toirent    It  is  bounded  by  ridges 
of  high  hills.    It  has  no  soil  but  drifting 
sand ;  and  so  far  fh>m  being  covered  with 
verdure,  as  commonly  represented,  nine^- 
nine  parts  in  a  hundred  of  its  entire  surface 
are  perfectly  bare.     The  palm -groves  re- 
ported to  be  found  here  are  only  eight  or 
ten  neglected  stunted  trees,  which  are  scat* 
tered  idong  the  road  for  a  mile  or  more. 
Nearer  the  sea  there  are  said  to  be  a  few 
more.    Tamarisks  and  several  other  shrubs 
on  which  the  camels  browse  are,  with  a  few 
acacias,   thinly  scattered  over  the   surface. 
The   tamarisks    grow   out  of  hillocks   of 
sand,  several  feet  in  height,  which  seem 
to  have  been  formed  at  first  by  lodgments 
made  by  drifting  sands  under  their  shelter. 
The  spreading  roots  gradually  gave  consist- 
ence and  permanence  to  the  growing  masses, 
till  they  have   attained  the   magnitude  of 
little  hills;  and,  covered  as  they  are  with 
foliage,  they  are  the  chief  objects  of  beauty 
and  interest  in  this  place.     This  valley  is 
considered  to  be  the  Elim  of  Moses,  the  first 
sution  of  the  Israelites  after  they  left  Marah, 
firom  which  Wady  Ohurundel  is  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  miles  distant.    One  well 
only  remains  out  of  the  twelve  which  Moses 
found   here.    In  all  the  fountains  of  the 
desert,  the  water  rises  very  near  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.    Wells  are  of  little  depth, 
and  if  neglected  for  a  short  time,  they  be- 
come choked  with  sand,  and  are  perhaps 
lost    The  mountains  in  this  part  of  the 
desert  are  composed  of  limestone,  which 
frequently  appears  in  the  valleys,  though  it 
is  usually  covered  there  with  sand.     A  part 
of  Wady  Ghurundel,  through  which  Sinai 
may  be  approached,  is  cat  by  winter  torrents 
into  deep  channels,  the  bottoms  and  sides 
of  which  are  composed  of  limestone  of  the 
most  beautiful  whiteness.    A  range  of  moun- 
tains  of  considerable  elevation,  and  of  a 
dark  gloomy  aspect,  limits  the  view  on  the 
left    The  intermediate  space  of  two  or  three 
miles  is  filled  up  with  low  hills.    On  the 
right,  and  at  a  greater  distance,  is  another 
range  of  still  loftier  mountains;   in  many 
places,  the  brown  disintegrated  rook  which 


covered  the  surface,  has  been  removed  by 
rains,  where  the  limestone,  of  unparalleled 
whiteness,  forms  a  striking  and  splendid  con- 
trast with  the  dark  masses  ac^acent  to  it.   In 
little  more  than  an  hour,  and  after  ascending 
some  rising  ground  and  passing  two  or  three 
gorges,  the  wayfarer  enters  Wady  Useit,  a 
valley  of  sand,  enlivened  by  a  few  palm- 
trees  and  a  scanty  verdure  of  shrubs,  some 
of  which  are  scented.    The  motmtains  that 
bound  this  wady  are  similar  to  those  just 
described.     Seen  at  the  distance  most  fa- 
vourable for  softening  their  roogher  features, 
and  blending  the  lights  and  shades  pro- 
duced by  their  projecting  and  receding  points, 
they  have  often  the  appearance  of  the  back- 
ground of  a  beautiful  landscape  painting.  The 
sides,  though  not  perpendicular,  are  com- 
monly very  steep ;  and  they  are  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  flint  pebbles  and  mouldering 
disintegrated  rock  of  a  dark  hue,  but  not  so 
thick  as  to  conceal  the  perfectly  regular  hori- 
sontal  stratification.     The  rains,  which  at 
times  are  abundant  in  this  elevated  region, 
rush  down  these  dingy  slopes  in  an  infinite 
number  of  smsll  rills  that  pursue  right  lines, 
perpendicular  as  well  as  of  every  variety  of 
inclination,  to  the  horizon,  and  leave  tracts 
of  that  brilliant  whiteness  which  has  been 
already   ascribed  to  this  limestone.     The 
sppearance  is  still  farther  diversified  by  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  strata,  and  the  entire 
face  of  the  mountain  is  thus  inscribed  with 
squares,  oblongs,  and  triangles  of  every  con- 
ceivable variety.    The  dark  and  white  lines 
form  a  fine  contrast ;  and  when  illuminated 
by  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  sun,  the 
scene  is  of  great  and  unique  beauty. 

The  whole  route  from  the  fountain  of 
Marah  lies  among  mountains,  which  con- 
standy  bound  the  view  before  and  behind, 
as  well  as  on  either  hand,  and  yet  leave  the 
road  almost  perfectly  level.  The  barrier 
which,  seen  at  a  distance,  threatens  to  arrest 
the  steps,  vanishes  on  being  approached; 
and  an  opening  ravine,  the  sandy  bed  of  a 
winter  torrent,  gives  admission  into  another 
vale  or  wady.  The  successive  wadys  be- 
come less  sterile  as  you  penetrate  ftirther 
into  the  mountain  region,  and  are  adorned 
with  a  more  plentiful,  but  still  very  scanty, 
vegetation.  The  acacia  and  the  palm  are 
the  only  trees  to  be  seen,  and  a  few  species 
of  shrubs  are  found  in  every  valley. 

Next  ensues  Wady  Thai,  and  after  that 
Wady  Shubeikeh,  when,  after  an  hour,  the 
road  divides,  one  branch  opening  to  the  right 
into  Wady  Taiyibeh,  between  two  very  lofty 
white  cliffs  of  limestone.  The  last  wady 
extends  to  the  sea,  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  traversed  by  the  Israelites  in  their 
march  from  £lim  (Wady  Ghurundel)  to 
their  next  encampment  on  ihe  shore.  '  Their 
route  to  this  point,'  according  to  Olin,  '  is 
well  defined  by  the  natural  formation  of  tha 
region.     The  masses  of  Jebel  Hommam 
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which  ooeapy  tht  tnst  balwttn  o«r  ooorM  mtM  of  red  granite,  ettinitod  • 

end  the  lee,  eilend  guile  to  the  ehoie,  le«f  •  dietaaoe  from  the  moonfeain.    Il  mapf  be 

ing  no  peeiiege  on  that  aide  for  an  army,  fifteen  fbel  high  hy  ten  in  diamafter,  and  it 

and  limiting  that  of  die  laraelitee  to  the  one  atanda  on  three  amall  pointa  or  Itet,  like  a 

here  traced.'    From  thia  point  the  neareal  tripod.    Some  conTvlaion  mmj  have  reared 

road  to  Sinai  liea  in  a  aouth-eaat  direotion,  it  in  ita  preeent  poaition.*    In  Wady  Bank 

while  the  longer  ia  hy  the  aea-shore.    The  ia  an  immenae  Ueck  of  red  graaiie,  fier^ 

former   leada  at   onee  into  Wady  Homr,  leet  high  hy  twen^*flve  or  thirty  aqoare^ 

which  ia  more  than  a  mile  ia  width  hy  aeve-  eofeied  with  inaoiiptiona  in  aa  anknown 

zal  miles  in  length,  and  ia  hemmed  in  hy  langnage.     Near  the   termination  of    tiUa 

peipendieolar  cliib  two  hundred  feet  hif^  wady  the  graatle  moaataina  appiaaeih  aa 

Salt  in  a  pore  aute  ia  l6ond  here,  eqaal  ia  near  aa  to  form  a  narrow  paaaage  of  aoaM 

whiteneea  and  parity  to  the  heat  aaed  lor  handred  yarda  wide.    They  riae  lo  a  fiaat 

the  table.  eleratioa ;  and  a  Taat  nomber  of  eavitiaa,  of 

In  Wady  Homr  the  limealone  region  let-  erery  Tariaty  of  farm  and  aztwl^  giwa  to 

minates,  and   ia   anooeeded    by  aandatone  their  aidea  the  appearance  of  aa  nmaeBaa 

formationa.    The  aandatone  of  which  the  aponge.    Theae  eavitiea  hava  been  Ibnaed 

monntaina  are  eompoaed  ia  of  a  very  daik  by  d^e  deeompoaition  of  portioaa  of  tha 

grey,  while  a  layer  oecaaionally  appeara,  look,  which  were  alighdy  eombittad.    I<aige 

commonly  at  a  great  dcTation,  of  exqniiili  maaaea,  lying  at  the  baae  of  die  raoanfaia, 

whiteneaa.    In  die  next  wady,  that  ia  tha  fidl  lo  pieeee  on  being  etiwek  with  a  atiek  ar 

Wady  el-Beddb,  whence  there  ia  a  diatant  die  foot.    Within  a  abort  dialanee  of  lUa 

Tiew  of  Sinai,  the  aandatone  ia  aoeoeeded  paea  the  eoloor  of   the   grauita   Onraptly 

by  granite,  grey  oecaaionally,  bat  moady  red.  ehangea  from  red  to  ^y.    The  two  oppa- 

A  litde  fiirdier  in  a  aoath-eaatem  direotioB,  aite  ridgea  both  ezperieaee  die  tranafinma- 

the  traTcUer  entera  duoogh  a  deep  moantain  tion  at  die  aame  point.    At  tkia  kitereating 

pasa,  into  a  narrow  aaoending  Tale,  bat  eon-  ^afie,  Jebel  Derfoal,  one  of  the  highest  mown* 

taining  a  great  many  acaeiaa  and  ahraba.  tains  of  Arabia,  borate  apon  the  view  fifteen 

He  goee  on  for  three  hoars  between  moon-  or  twenty  miles  diatant.    It  riaee  in  many 

taina,  which  no  longer  form  regalar  ranges,  lofty,  ragged  peaks,  separated  firom  each 

bat  rise  into  ragged  peaks  and  onahapely  other  by  deep,  narrow  gorges.    The  moair> 

maaaes  of  a  great  variety  of  forms.    They  tain  ia  of  a  singalar  appearance.    It  wooM 

are  eompoaed  of  granite  and  porphyry,  with  aeem  to  haTc  been  east  up  from  the  boweb 

aome   greenstone,    and    exhibit  a   ooriooa  of  the  earth  in  a  state  of  fttaion  by  aoma 

variety  of  eoloars — grey,   brick-red,  black,  mighty  throe  of  natare,  and  iaatantaneonaiy 

green,  &o.     The  gorgea  that  aeparate  the  cooled.    Ita  form  may  be  deeeribed  aa  an 

diiferent  peaka  are  narrow  and  preeipitooa.  immenae  maaa  of  stalagmitea.     A  molti- 

Begnlar   walls  of  porphyry,  rising  five  or  tnde  of  small  conical  hills  rise  fhr  below 

six  feet  aboTe  the  adjacent  rock,  and  from  theae  lofty  aammita,  aromid  the  baas.    They 

five  to  twelve  feet  in  thiekneaa,  ran  along  appear  black  and  gloomy,  not  nnUke  tha 

the  aidea  and  aummita  of  the  moantain,  aeeamolatioaa  in  the  preeineta  of  an  an- 

and  transversly  qnite  down  to  the  bottom  of  cient  fomaoe. 

the  Talleya,  imparting  to  the  whole  region  The  road  to  Sinai  aoon  liea  np  towarda 
a  Tcry  pecnllar  appearance.  The  granite  a  gap  in  the  monntaina.  A  perpendicnlar 
peaka  are  often  topped  with  shining  black  ridge,  eompoaed  of  gravel  and  aand,  extenda 
masses,  forming  with  them,  aa  with  die  pro-  across  the  road ;  bat  a  deep  ravine,  fonned 
minent  porphyry  strata  that  cheqaer  the  ^op-  by  the  rains,  hsia  reduced  £ia  elevation  and 
ing  sides,  a  striking  and  beaatifol  contraat  made  the  ascent  easy.  The  traveller  oomes 
The  next  wady,  namely,  the  Wady  el-Boork,  upon  a  table-land  of  a  atony  and  aneqaal  sar- 
is covered  with  decomposed  granite  which  mce,  embraced  by  two  arms,  which  stretches 
gives  to  it  a  reddish  cast.  The  monntaina  oat  a  mile  or  more  from  the  moantain  in 
of  red  granite  on  either  hand  have  all  the  front,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  Nakb 
peculiarities  of  those  just  described,  and  are  Hawa,  the  gap  through  which  the  moan- 
aimilarly  diversified  with  shining  bolwarka  taina  of  Sinai  are  entered,  cuts  this  arc  in 
of  dark  porphyry.  Theae  pcrpendicolar  the  ceatie.  At  diia  point  a  deep  ravine 
atratahave  in  many  places  been  decompoeed  commences,  the  bottom  of  which  ia  the  bed 
by  the  action  of  the  elementa,  and  the  raina  of  a  torrent.  The  mountains  on  die  right 
have  removed  the  debris,  and  left  the  deep  and  left,  thoagh  not  perpeadicolar,  are  very 
narrow  ohaama  which  intervene  between  the  ataep  and  lofty,  and  their  rapidly  eloping 
numeroua  isolated  peaka  that  crown  theae  aidea  meet  at  tha  bottom  of  die  gorge  and 
monntaina.  Large  maases  of  greenatone  oe-  farm  the  channel  of  the  totrent  An  aaeent 
casionally  appear  near  the  baae  of  the  moan-  Uea  along  its  western  side  by  a  winding  way, 
tain,  and  their  decomposidon  haa  covered  lo  narrow  diatcamela  advance  with  dUBcuIty. 
considerable  tracts  of  the  valley  with  pale-  A  aort  of  pavensent  haa  been  formed  for  a 
green  debria.  *  Oar  special  attention,*  a^a  abort  diatance,  by  arranging  large  flat  atenea 
OUn,  L  872,  *  waa  attracted  by  an  isolated  in  a  line.    In  other  plaeea,  die  path  ia  worn 
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iolo  the  rock  bjr  tbe  tned  of  the  etmel ;  but 
for  the  greater  pert  of  the  way  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  lessen  the  natural  diffi- 
enlties  which  seem  to  fort>id  advauee.  As 
Olin  and  his  oompanioos  had  to  clamber  np 
the  sucoessiTe  steeps  over  raunense  piles  of 
loose  or  rolling  stones,  the  camels  often 
stopped,  and,  looking  back  and  down  into 
the  deep  ravine  on  the  left,  uttered  piteous 
groans,  and  were  with  diAcnltjr  compelled 
to  proceed.  They  several  times  kneeled 
down  to  have  their  burdens  lightened,  and 
manifested  gieat  reluctance  to  prosecute 
their  painftil  journey  over  these  threatening 
rooks  that  seemed  to  rise  interminably  before 
tiiem.  A  great  number  of  hoge  masses  of 
roek,  disengaged  from  the  heights  above, 
have  tumbled  fti>m  their  native  bed  into  the 
abysses  below,  lodging  in  the  bottom  and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain  in  inde- 
scribaUe  eonftision.  The  eastern  cliff  is 
almost  perpendicular,  800  or  1000  feet  high ; 
and  its  front,  like  that  of  the  opposite  moun- 
tain in  the  west,  contains  an  infinite  number 
of  oaTities,  of  the  most  various  forms  and 
sises,  whi^  give  to  these  stupendous  masses 
the  appearance,  upon  a  mammoth  scale,  of 
worm-eaten  timber.  Their  summits  are 
ragged  and  irregular,  shooting  up  into  black, 
threatening  peaks,  which  are  separated  to 
great  depths  by  narrow,  dark,  perpendicular 
gorges.  Some  vegetation  is  found  even  in  a 
region  of  so  forbidding  an  aspect.  Several 
negleeted  date-trees  find  root  in  the  fissures 
of  the  rock;  and  the  fig-tree,  as  well  as 
blades  of  grass,  are  here  seen.  Two  hours 
are  spent  by  travellers  iu  the  midst  of  this 
magnificent  scenery.  *We  now  advanced,' 
says  our  authority,  '  through  a  narrow,  un- 
even pass  for  a  few  minutes,  when  our 
guides,  pointing  eagerly  to  the  dark,  rugged 
mountain  which  began  to  rise  before  us,  and 
evidently  sharing  with  us  the  interest  of  the 
occasion,  exclaimed  in  loud,  exulting  tones, 
'Jebel  Mousa!  Jebel  Mousaf — the  Moun- 
tain of  Motet!  the  Mountain  of  Motet  I  The 
valley,  which  was  here  of  inconsiderable 
width,  gradually  expands  into  an  extensive 
plain,  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by  very 
hi|i^  dark  ridges  of  granite,  divided  into 
many  rugged,  perpendicular  peaks  by  gorges 
whidi  cut  them  almost  to  the  base.  Athwart 
the  valley,  immediately  in  front  and  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  Mount  Sinai 
rises  abruptly  in  view  to  the  height  of  1500 
ftet  or  more.  As  seen  from  this  point,  it  is 
nearly  isolated,  being  separated  by  deep  val- 
leys on  the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  on  the 
south,  from  the  immense  dreary  piles  of 
granite  diat  fill  up  the  surrounding  region. 
The  dry  and  rocky  bed  of  a  wild  torrent  runs 
slong  at  no  great  distance  from  its  base; 
firom  this  a  swelling  table-land,  composed 
of  sandstone  and  gravel,  extends  to  the  foot 
of  the  towering  xocks,  which  rise  in  dark 
broad  masses  to  the  region  of  the  clouds.' 


Here  is  presented  a  scene  of  awful  and  over- 
powering grandeur.  The  monastery  of  St 
Catherine,  the  usual  lodging-place  for  Chris- 
tian  travellers,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  deep 
ravine,  under  the  eastern  side  of  Moant 
Sinai,  and  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
southern  termination  of  Wady  el-Bahah. 
The  approach  is  obstructed  by  masses  of 
rock  and  loose  stones. 

A  steep  ravine  leads  from  the  convent  to 
the  top  of  Sinai.  The  ascent  is  difficult  and 
extremely  laborious.  The  ravine  is  choked 
up  by  rolling  stones  and  many  huge  masses 
of  rook,  which  have  been  arrested  in  their 
descent  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  moun- 
tain. Several  objects  of  interest  occur  on 
the  way  to  invite  momentary  repose  and 
lighten  the  toils  of  the  ascent.  Beautiful 
fountains  burst  out  of  the  rock  and  form  a 
sparkling  torrent,  which  runs  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine,  sinking  sometimes  under 
the  shelving  rocks  and  immense  accumula- 
tions, and  again  appearing.  Its  cool,  clear 
waters  grateftdly  slake  the  thirst  caused  by 
extreme  toil  on  the  part  of  the  traveller  and 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  exert  great 
power  in  this  deep  glen,  though  he  shivers 
with  the  cold  before  he  reaches  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  Another  object  is  a  deep 
grotto  formed  by  an  overhanging  mass  of 
granite,  whose  origin  is  said  to  have  been 
miraculous.  A  little  further  on  is  a  small 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  built  of 
rough,  unhewn  stones,  and  destitute  of  all 
elegance  or  ornament  Another  laborious 
eflfort  along  the  steep  path,  which  is  over- 
hong  by  tall  cliifs,  brings  you  to  a  small 
gateway,  up  to  which  the  projecting  points 
of  rock  narrow  the  ravine.  Here,  formerly, 
a  porter  was  stationed,  whose  business  it 
was  to  see  that  none  passed  but  those  who 
were  furnished  with  a  permission  from  the 
heads  of  the  convent  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  grandeur  of  the  view  enjoyed  by  the  spec- 
tator on  this  part  of  the  route,  especially 
when  he  turns  and  looks  down  on  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  he  has  left  behind.  Before  him 
opens  an  unexpected  scene  of  loveliness. 
There  is  a  deep  valley  bounded  on  the  right 
and  left  by  tall,  bare  cliffs.  A  magnificent 
and  graceful  cypress,  which  rises  near  its 
centre,  invites  the  weary  pilgrim  to  repose 
in  its  shade,  and  a  well  of  excellent  water 
oflbrs  him  its  welcome  refreshment  Fa- 
voured by  the  congenial  moisture  of  this 
elevated  region,  small  plots  of  grass  flourish 
with  a  luxuriance  unknown  in  the  valleys 
below.  At  a  little  distance  beyond  this  deli- 
cious resting-place  is  a  small  chapel,  rudely 
constructed,  like  all  the  edifices  on  the  holy 
Mount,  and  dedicated  to  the  prophet  Elijah. 
Here,  according  to  the  tradition,  that  won- 
derful man  had  the  memorable  view  with 
the  Almighty  after  his  flight  from  the  per- 
secuting rage  of  Jezebel.  Here  credulity 
shows  the  eavem  where  the  prophet  slept. 
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and  tren  the  tomb  where  he  was  buried.  A 
ootne,  heaTj  portrait  which  hangs  in  this 
chapel,  passes  for  that  of  Elgah. 

The  top  of  the  moantaiu  still  rises  high 
above  the  visitor^s  head,  bat  the  undimi- 
nished toil  of  the  ascent  is  compensated  bj 
the  increasing  sablimitj  of  the  Tiew.  The 
atmosphere  becomes  chillj,  and  the  rocks  in 
tlie  middle  of  March  are  covered  with  ice. 
Between  two  and  three  hoars  are  spent  in 
reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
occupied  by  two  small  buildings,  one  a  Chris- 
tian chapel,  the  other  a  mosque.  The  first 
edifice,  according  to  the  monks,  covers  the 
spot  where  the  Almighty  dictated  the  law 
to  Moses.  A  range  of  grand,  impressive  ob- 
jects is  beheld  firom  Mount  Siuai,  which  is 
surrounded  with  sacred  associations.  The 
region  tlm>agh  which  lies  the  route  from 
Sues  ia  spread  out  like  a  mi^  before  the 
eye ;  and  the  long  ranges  of  limestone  moun- 
tains, and  the  sandy  valleys  between  them, 
are  seen  with  great  distincmess.  The  view 
towards  the  west  and  north-west  is  less  ex- 
tensive. The  higher  summits  of  8t  Cathe- 
rine conceal  the  Bed  sea  and  Sues,  which 
are  visible  from  its  top.  On  Sinsi,  Uie  gaze 
fixes  itself  on  a  field  of  perhaps  thirty  or 
forty  miles  in  diameter,  filled  with  moun- 
tains very  similar  in  their  structure  and  ap- 
pearance to  Sinai,  and  embraced  under  that 
general  name.  No  one  appears  to  be  more 
than  from  five  to  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  much  shorter.  With 
a  general  and  remarkable  similarity  in  form 
ftod  aspect,  they  are  independent  and  dis- 
tinct masses,  separated  by  deep  narrow  val- 
leys, which  are  sometimes  visible,  but  gene- 
rally concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
on  the  top  of  Sinai,  the  highest,  with  two 
exceptions,  in  the  entire  group.  This  cir- 
cumstance often  gives  a  cluster  of  separate 
mountains  the  appearance  of  being  one  vast 
pile,  surmounted  by  a  number  of  lofty  pin- 
nacles. These  summits  observed  more  care- 
tViWjf  or  from  other  positions,  are  discovered 
to  be  the  combs  of  short  but  distinct  ridges, 
divided  into  a  number  of  tall,  slender  peaks, 
by  deep  ravines  which  are  formed  by  the 
dissolution  of  perpendicular  strata  of  por- 
phyry, interposed  between  the  more  solid 
masses  of  granite.  They  remind  the  spec- 
tator of  the  slender,  lofty  towers  that  rise  at 
regular  intervals  upon  the  walls  of  a  Sara- 
cenic fortress.  In  regard  to  vegetation, 
stunted  trees  and  a  scanty  shrubbery  are 
occasionally  found  in  deep  valleys,  where 
springs  or  rain  supply  the  requisite  mois- 
ture ;  but  they  are  wholly  unobserved  in  a 
general  view,  and  lend  not  a  single  tint  to 
the  general  aspect 

On  the  lower  sides  of  these  mountains, 
and  less  frequently  near  their  summits,  are 
many  immense  masses  of  rock,  which  occi^ 
sionally  present  a  smooth  and  unbroken  sur- 
face. For  the  most  part,  however,  the  slopes 


of  the  monntains  are  full  of  shelves  suid  ca- 
vities formed  by  the  dissolotioii  of  tlie 
solid  portions  of  the  rock,  whioh  hm»  tbe 
pearanoe  of  being  a  mere  shell.  The  tall 
slender  masses  which  shoot  op  ebcywe  the 
main  body  of  the  moontain  Bometimei 
sent  a  columnar  eppeanmoe,  and  they 
sionally  remind  one  of  the  dnstered 
ments  of  some  old  Gothic  tower. 

The  colour  of  these  monntains,  tfaoogh 
very  various,  is  unifbrmly  dark  and  aomhsc. 
In  some  of  the  less  elevated  meases    the 
greenstone  formation  prevails,  whiefa^  being 
easily  decomposed  and  difiused  by  the  ntn% 
tinges  the  whole  region  below  with  m  dnll 
yellowish  green.    Where  porphyry  predosni- 
nates,  it  imparts  its  own  hue  to  the  higher 
portions  of  the  mountain,  and  a  number  of 
considerable  tracts  have  their  sorfaee  of  a 
brick-red  colour ;  but  by  fiar  the  Isrgest  part 
of  this  singular  collection  of  monntains  is 
composed  of  red  granite,  whose  bright  and 
beautiful  hues  time  and  the  elements  have 
converted  into  a  dull  reddish  brown.     Oliier 
shades  appear  in  various  localities,  but  we 
have  enumerated  those  which  predominele 
and  control  the  aspect  of  the  whole.     All  is 
dark  and  gloomy  in  hue,  and  sublimely  mag- 
nificent in  altitude  and  form. 

The  eye  of  the  spectator  on  the  top  of 
Sinai  ranges  over  hundreds  of  these  wild 
dark  masses,  which  might  seem  to  hare  been 
specially  formed  by  the  hand  of  God  to  be 
the  theatre  of  his  Divine  manifestations,  and 
to  give  the  highest  sanction  and  effiect  to  the 
precepts  of  morality  and  religion  promulgated 
on  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  not  given  us  to  compre- 
hend fully  the  reasons  which  guided  Infinite 
Wisdom  in  the  choice  of  cironmstanoes ;  why 
the  Law  was  delivered  in  the  midst  of  thunder 
and  earthquakes  on  Mount  Sinai,  whOe  the 
Gospel  was  promulgated  in  the  simple  ae- 
cents  of  a  mUd  and  persuasive  benevolence. 
We  may,  however,  be  sure  that  these  sub- 
lime and  awfixl  manifeststions  were  wiatty 
adapted  to  the  age,  to  the  dispensation,  and 
to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people. 
Barbarous,  ignorant,  debased,  and  depraved 
by  ages  of  bondage  and  grinding  oppressios, 
their  feelings  and  imsgination  oould  be  im- 
pressed only  by  awful  and  striking  tokens  of 
Divine  power.    Hence  those  exhibitions  on 
the  mountain,  the  sight  of  whioh  was  so  ter- 
rible  that  Moses  himself  said, '  I  exceediuf^y 
fear  and  quake.' 

The  particular  mountain  to  which  the 
monks  have  given  the  name  of  Sinai,  is 
not  the  spot  on  which  the  law  was  given  to 
Moses.  That  great  event  took  place  on  what 
may  be  termed  the  northern  extremity  of  it, 
which  they  have  denominated  Horeb,  and 
which  the  Arabs  are  said  to  call  Jebel  Sook. 
safa(orSafsafah).  This lastrisesfh>m abroad 
and  spreading  base  into  several  high  and  al- 
most perpendicular  peaks.  It  has  an  aspect 
of  awful  and  imposing  grandeur,  and  though 
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InfBiior  fto  tb«  neighbonzing  summit  in  ele-  d»wti,  at  an  eazly  hour  and  under  •  doiuU 
▼mtion,  fur  torpasaes  it  in  effrat  It  peifeetly  leas  and  brilliant  sky.  Nothing  was  fartfaar 
ovBilooks  the  eztensiTS  Talley  of  al-Bahah,  from  onr  thoughts  than  rain,  which  began  to 
'vliieh  stretches  from  its  base  northward  frdl  gently  by  two  a.m.,  and  a  little  later  in 
about  two  miles,  with  a  breadth  raiying  from  torrents.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  furious 
less  than  half  a  mile  to  nearly  a  mile.  Wady  gale  of  wind,  which  droTe  the  water  through 
ea-Sheikh,  which  enters  from  the  east,  crosses  our  tent-cloths  and  overthrew  several  of  die 
Wady  el-Bahah  immediately  in  front  or  north  tents.  The  beautiful  valley  which  we  had 
of  the  mountain,  adding  largely  to  the  extent  all  admired  the  evening  before  for  its  ro- 
of the  level  region.  This  spot  possesses  mantle  situation  on  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
every  advantage  for  the  encampment  of  a  mountains,  was  soon  furrowed  with  seve- 
large  army;  and  no  one,  after  obtaining  some  ral  powerfrd  torrents;  and  I  was  called 
Imowledge  of  the  neighbourhood,  can  hesi-  from  my  bed  a  little  before  daylight  by  their 
fate  to  believe  that  this  was  the  plain  occu-  loud  roar,  and  startled  to  find  myself  on  an 
pied  by  the  camp  of  Israel  during  the  time  island  of  sand,  with  a  furious  stream  sweep- 
of  the  giving  of  the  law.  The  ascent  to  the  ing  along  on  either  side,  within  a  few  feet  of 
top  of  this  mountain  is  extremely  difficitlt  my  tent  The  dawning  day  disclosed  to  us 
Its  summit,  which,  seen  from  Wady  el-Bahah,  a  scene  of  such  peculiar  and  imposing  mag- 
seems  but  a  point,  spreads  out  into  a  level  nificence  as  almost  to  compensate  for  the 
area  of  considerable  extent,  composed  of  inconveniences  of  the  night  The  valley  is 
dark  grey  aunbumt  granite.  The  view  from  hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
this  point  is  little  inferior  to  that  from  Sinai,  and  the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  that  form 
and  embraces  nearly  the  same  region.  It  not  its  sides  cannot  be  less  than  1000  or  2000 
only  commands  the  plain  of  el-Babah,  but  feet  in  height  above  its  level.  Each  of  these 
every  object  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  elevations  is  cut  with  a  narrow,  deep  channel, 
every  transaction  on  the  summit,  must  have  formed  by  the  displacement  of  some  perpen- 
been  seen  by  the  encamped  Israelites.  Se-  dicnlar  strata,  and  running  at  right  anglea 
▼eral  deep  valleys  lie  among  the  different  with  the  plain  of  the  slope,  quite  from  the 
masses  of  this  part  of  the  mountain,  covered  summit  to  the  base.  These  are  the  drains 
with  a  profhsion  of  shrubs,  to  which  the  of  the  small  valleys  and  gorges  that  divide 
goats  belonging  to  the  Bedouins  And  their  the  peaks  and  pervade  the  upper  mountains, 
way.  The  entire  region  is  tvXL  of  precipices  Both  were  nearly  opposite  to  our  enoamp- 
and  impassable  gulfs,  amidst  which  the  tra-  ment  and  to  each  other.  The  rain  which 
Teller  who  is  without  a  guide  is  overcome  so  unexpectedly  inundated  the  valley,  fiUed 
with  fatigue  in  attempting  to  descend,  and  these  steep  channels,  and  converted  them 
every  now  and  then  in  situations  of  extreme  into  foaming,  furious  cataracts.  We  gased 
peril.  at  once  on  two  cataracts  ten  times  as  high 

The  deep  solitude  of  the  whole  district  is  as  Niagara,  pouring  an  overwhelming  flood 

a  marked  feature  of  it   A  few  small  wander  for  a  transient  hour  into  the  thirsty  vale, 

ing  tribes,  scattered  over  sa  immense  tract  where  on  the  previous  evening  not  a  drop  of 

of  country,  firom  the  Nile  to  the  frontiers  of  water  could  be  found,  except  what  we  had 

Syria,  alone  interrupt  the  perfect  silence  brought  on  our  camels' (i.  424). 

which  Nature  has  ordained  throughout  this  Wady  Sheikh  is  long  and  sandy,  bounded 

vast  region ;  and  these  possess  so  few  habits  by  granite  mountains  possessing  the  general 

and  sympathies  in  common  with  the  rest  of  characteristics  of  the  Sinai  group.    On  leav- 

the  species,  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  ing  this  valley,  Olin  passed  a  well  and  two 

interfering  with  the  absolute  and  complete  small  enclosures  containing  some  palm-trees 

seclusion  which  prevaila.  and  a  shrubbery,  which  derive  support  from 

The  garden  of  the  convent  here  shows  what  the  moisture  that  extends  for  a  short  dis* 

may,  even  in  this  desert  region,  be  effected  tance  around.    Then  there  ensues  a  plain 

by  industry  and  skill.    This  garden  contains  of  considerable  extent,  the  expansion  of  a 

about  three  acres,  much  of  it  consisting  in  wady  termed    Tabfi.     After  passing  from 

terraces  constructed  on  the  mountain  aide.  Wady  Gemaninah,  a  broad  vale  scantily  sup- 

The  soil,  which  is  indebted  for  its  fertility  plied  with  the  common  shrubs  of  Arabia, 

to  irrigation,  must  have  been  transported  into  Wady  Dellagab,  the  granite  mountains 

firom   some  other  place.    The  garden  and  give  place  to  those  of  sandstone.   The  point 

groves  present  olive  and  fruit-trees.    It  also  of  transition  exhibits,  as  is  usual  in  this 

grows  excellent  wheat  Two  smaller  gardena  country,  a  confused  mixture  of  granite,  red 

are  in  the  neighbourhood.  and  grey  porphyry,  greenstone,  and  sand- 

From  Wady  el-Rahah,  the  course  towarda  stone.  The  traveller  soon  enters  a  broad 
the  north,  out  of  the  Sinaitic  district,  lies  valley  covered  with  white  sand,  snd  bounded 
through  Wady  es-Sheikh,  a  romantic  valley  on  the  right  and  left  by  mountains  of  sand- 
enooiapassed  by  lofty  bare  mountains.  An  stone,  which  at  first  exhibit  nothing  remark- 
incident  which  here  happened  to  Olin  is  too  able,  being  of  a  dirty  yellowish  grey,  regu- 
charaoteristie  to  be  omitted: — *  We  went  to  larly  stratified,  and  a  good  deal  covered  wxth 
bed  last  night  (March  19),  as  usual  in  the  debris.   In  snother  hour,  they  assume  a  more 
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TwM  appeanoiM.    Tlw  btM  to  the  h«igbt  em  tniBiratkm  of  this  villcj 

of  two  hundred  feet  ii  fimned  of  ^ry  whito  taelo  of  h—aty  wry  nuro  in  this 

•Irsts,  whieh  msjr  be  mistsken  fDr  eh«lk.  misU  thicket  of  low,  aegleecad  palm- 

Above  this  while  meae  the  etniu  ara,  for  per*  Intermhigled  with  eeosb    Heiw  ' 

haps  «n  equal  height,  purple  end  red.  Fiom  like  a  OMnh  or  noraes  of  iBeofaaMlw(»bi« 

dienee  to  die  tnnunit  the  movntain  is  eom-  lent,  bat  it  feeds  a  sanll  biook  of    *  '  ~ 

posed  of  a  dull  brown,  half-formed  nass.  thoagh  not  good  water.  Pieiipendio»lar 

Peipendiealar  strata  of  porphyry  oeeasionaHjf  bound  this  well-watered  oopso  on  thm  rigiit, 

rise  in  the  sandy  plain  or  broad  yalley  of  and  liss  beyond  it  into  high,  broken  taibie- 

TeBegah,  to  the  height  of  sersral  fset  above  land.   This  watering-plaee  givwa  nu&e  to  tfas 

its  surfaee.     Towards  the  termination  of  noUs  valley,  and  is  one  of  tbe  nsow*  aoeod 

this  vaUey,  the  way  beeomos  laborious  and  places  in  this  ptit  of  the  desest     Wady  si- 

difleult    A  oonsiderable  aseent  has  to  bo  Ain  afterwards  makes  a  short  hmad  io  the 

made  over  ridges  of  vsry  whits  sandstone,  right,  and,  under  the  name  of  Wady  Welak, 

which  at  lengdi   become  very  broken  and  proeeede  in  neariy  a  direet  line  to  ibo  golf 

rugged.    The  track  is  worn  into  the  soft  of  Akmbah. 

rock,  and  occasionally  leads   close  to  the        The  mountains  that  bound  Wadj  ci-Ain 

brink  of  deep  precipices.    The  camels  be-  are  sandstOBc.    They  are  compoaed  d  red 

ooBc  weary,  and  are  urged  along  with  difl*  and  grey  granite  at  its  northeim  irwiiiialiiwi^ 

cul^.    As  you  advance,  and  have  a  view  of  a  little  below  the  fountain  el-AiSyVfaeve  tbcy 

the  ground  from  anodier  position,  you  per-  are  cut  into  gaping  perpendieiilar  efanan^ 

ceive  it  to  be  out  into  deep  goiges  which  which  have  a  very  wild  and  savagw  appeal- 

nm,faidifrerent  directions,  between  what  now  anoe.    In  paasing  out  of  this  valley  in  a 

appear  to  be  precipitous  mountains  of  con-  north-east  direction,  your  way  appeevs  lo  be 

siderable  elevation.    From  the  first  position  suddenly  stopped  by  a  high  moantaio  of 

the  eye  resto  upon  the  summits,  which  are  swdstonc  which  presents  a  gnat  ▼ariety  ef 

rafter  lower  than  this  point  of  view;  and  as  brilliant  colours.    The  base  to  the  haighi  of 

the  intervening  vaDeys  are  not  visible,  the  one  hundred  ftet  is  red ;  sad  above  this  aie 

iriiole  seems  a  broad  plain  formed  of  bare  suooessivs  layers  of  yellow,  white,  and  peow 

white  stone.     The  heat  in  the  middle  of  pie.    The  whole  is  surmonnied  bj  maaacs 

Maroh  is  intense ;  not  a  breath  of  air  moves  of  oommon  yellow  or  brown  stone,  whieh 

in  tiiese  narrow  defiles.     The  sun  pours  rise  to  a  great  height,  conlraetmg  legnkaty 

down  his  rays  in  overwhelming  power.    The  towards  the  top.    The  route,  which  ascends 

reflection  from  the  white  rock  is  so  intensely  to  the  left  <^  iMs  mountsin,  and  is  ob- 

glaring  and  so  highly  heated  as  nearly  to  stmotsd  by  ledges  running  across  the  naF> 

produce  blindness.     The  pain  suffered  by  row  gorge,  is  bounded  on  the  right  and  left 

the  eyes  is  acute,  and  penetrates  to  the  brain,  by  lower  precipitous  rocks  of  no  great  clevn- 

The  traveler  next  takes  his  way  through  tion,  in  which  granite  of  various  hoes  is 
Wady  Meganh,  a  broad  rocky  valley,  scan-  mini^cd  with  the  sandstone,  which  alao  pre- 
tfly  supplied  with  the  common  species  of  sents  svery  variety  of  colour:  A  little  fur- 
shrubs.  A  few  acacias,  the  first  seen  on  thcr,  and  on  the  left,  is  a  mass  of  eartii,  filly 
this  side  of  Mount  Sinai,  find  root  among*  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  makea  the  same 
the  rocks  at  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and  exhibition  of  beantifal  colenrs  with  ths  red 
slong  the  middle  of  the  valley.  The  general  clilb  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  routs,  bat 
course  is  now  a  little  east  of  north ;  and  the  process  of  oonvenion  into  rock  stems 
though  In  following  the  mountain  defiles  to  have  been  suddenly  anestsd.  The  lower 
you  deviate  towards  all  points  of  the  com-  rocks,  close  to  the  route  end  tfas  mountain^ 
pass,  the  principal  vallcyB  pursue  this  direo-  here  distant  perhaps  two  hundred  yards,  are 
tion  with  a  regularity  which,  eoosidering  the  perpendicular  or  overimnging.  The  upper 
perpetual  breaka  hi  the  rangea  of  the  moun-  atvata,  which  are  sufldeody  eolid  to  resist 
tains,  is  truly  surprising.  the  action  of  rains,  rest  upon  maawe  of 

Wady  cl-Ain  appears  to  be  the  principal  softer  rode,  and  dis  water  diat  fells  upon 
drain  of  a  large  aection  of  thia  mountainous  them  raaa  over  their  hard,  rsgular  edgas^ 
country.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  covered  and  tricklea  down  the  aide  of  the  aofter  maaa 
with  white  aand,  and  the  reflection  of  the  bdow,  conforming  it  to  the  aame  popeadi- 
intensely  heated  rays  of  the  sun  is  veiy  pain-  eular  with  the  superinenmbent  crust,  or  csua- 
Ihl  to  the  eyes,  and  bums  the  skin  almost  ing  large  cavities  beneath  it  At  the  depth 
to  a  blister.  The  common  shrubs  sre  now  of  twenty,  fiffy,  or  a  hundred  feet,  the  de- 
more  abundant,  as  well  as  of  a  larger  sise.  scending  fluid  meets  snother  and  anothef 
The  tamarisk  is  here  to  be  seen  a  foot  and  hard  layer,  and  the  same  changes  sre  pro- 
a  half  in  compass.  It  does  not  rise,  how-  dnced  by  the  elsBMnts  upon  tim  hslf •formed 
ever,  to  any  considerable  height,  and  the  masses  undsmeatb.  Ths  variety  and  regi^ 
trunk,  twisted  and  misshapen,  commonly  las  aueeeseion  of  eoioura  and  figure,  give 
bends  towards  the  earth.  The  mountaina  great  imerest  and  unique  beauty  to  this  sin- 
en  eitfier  side  are  of  red  sandstone,  and  por-  gnlar  mountain,  which  is  called  Jebel  Miset 
pbyiy  strata  oeoasiona]ly  appear,   'rhe  n<wth-         In  deseendiag  from  this  ridge  into  the  next 
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"valley,  anoihar  ▼ory  bautifdl  fomwdim  <m-  Parti,  aod  that  the  descending  torrents  faavs 

onzs.    A  vast  nomber  of  pebUet,  whioh  by  deepened  them  and  added  to  their  gaping, 

some  agency  have  a  globolar  form,  are  im-  almost  terrific  aspect.    The  descent  is  \erj 

iMdded  in  sandstone.    The  mass  has,  how-  steep  for  about  an  honr,  when  yon  reach 

«vex,  been  partially  decomposed  by  the  action  mountains  of  red  granite,  the  sides  pexpen- 

of  the  elements,  lea.Ting  the  pebblea,  whioh  dicolar  and  ragged,  with  a  multitude  of  lofty 

atiU  retain  their  peculiar  forms,  enomsled  slender  peaks,  separated  by  deep  gorges, 

with  a  thin  coating  of  sand,  and  joinad  toge-  Perpendicular  strata  of  porphyiy  run  in  all 

ther  in  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  graceful  directions   along  their  sides  and  summits, 

combinations.    Many  of  these  resemUe,  in  Greenstone  appears  in  the  lower  parts,  while 

form   as  well  as  siie,  clusters  of  grapes ;  some  of  the  higher  masses  are  black,  or  of 

others,  bunches  of  plums  or  apples  that  a  dark  slate  colour.    The  route  of  the  pil- 

grow  crowded  together  upon  one  stem ;  and  grims  wanders  among  these  curiously  formed 

not  a  few  of  a  larger  sise  assmne  the  exact  and  diTersified  mountains  to  the  coast  of  the 

form  of  double-headed  shot  gulf  of  Akabah.    It  is  whitened  with  the 

Wady  Souanah,  into  which  this  interest-  bones  of  camels,  and  at  short  intervals  are 

ing  pass  leads,  is  covered  with  white  sand,  seen  many  simple  monuments  whioh  mark 

gravel,  and  fragments  of  flintsUme.    The  the  places  where  these  zealous  Mussulmans 

north-eastern  termination  of  the  valley  esdii-  have  tenmnated  Aelr  career, 
bits  another  instance  of  the  mixture  of  red         The  first  view  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah 

and  grey  granite^  porphyry,  greenstone  and  which  Bobinson  had,  if  not  beautifol,  was  in 

sandstone  of  various  hues,  i^ch  gives  sueh  a  high  degree  romantic  and  exciting.    Olin 

a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  mountains  of  this  says,  *  Our  position  commands  a  fine  view 

legion.    A  decided  change  soon  takes  place  of  the  beautifnl   sheet  of  water  from  the 

now  in  the  features  of  the  countiy.    The  head  of  the  gulf  to  a  great  distance  down  its 

▼alleys  are  broadsr,  and  the  mountains  much  widening  channel,  and  also  of  the  grand 

less  elevated.    Wady  Hessieh  is  a  wide  val-  mountain  scenery  on  the  opposite  shore. 

ley  well  supplied  with  shrubs,  and  bounded  The  eastern  coast  spreads  out  into  a  plain 

by  low  mountains.     The  traveller  ere  long  several  miles  in  width,  extending  from  the 

enters  Wady  Tih,  which  is  no  longer  a  moon-  sea  to  a  range  of  high  mountains.    In  a 

tain  valley,  but  a  broad  plain  of  ehalkstone  southerly  direction,  this  plain  extends  per- 

mountains,  being  five  or  six  mUee  distant  haps  two  miles.    The  eye  is  unable  to  reach 

fi>om  the  route.    This  district  is  diversified  its  northern  limit,  where  it  merges  into  Wady 

with  a  scanty  verdure  and  dark  streaks  co-  Arabah.'    The  following  is  Robinson's  ac- 

▼ered  with  fragments  of  flint     An  ascent  count : — *  The  eastern  gulf  of  the  Bed  sea 

of  several  hours  brings  you  to  the  summit  is  narrower  than  the  western ;  but  it  is  the 

of  a  low  ridge  of  limestone  which  declines  same  blue  line  of  water,  running  up  through 

abruptly  into  another  plain.    The  sandstone  the  midst  of  a  region  totally  desolate.    The 

here  ro*appears»  though  white  ridges,  appa-  mountains,  too,  are  here  higher  and  more 

rently  of  chalk,  are  s^  seen  at  the  distance  picturesque  than  those  that  skirt  the  gulf  of 

of  several  miles  on  the  left^— on  the  right,  9nez ;  the  valley  between  them  is  less  broad; 

ranges  of  red  sandstone.    Pursuing  a  direo-  there  is  not  die  same  extent  of  wide  desert 

tion  north-east  and  east'north-east,  you  pass  plains  along  the  shores.  Towards  the  south, 

Wady  Graffah,  which  leads  into  Wady  es-  the  gulf  seemed  to  be  some  ten  geographical 

Satah,  a  vast  plain  which  has  a  striking  re-  miles  in  breadth.    The  western  mountains 

semblance  to  the  desert  of  Sues.    It  is  com*  are  mostly  precipitous  diiTs  of  granite,  per- 

posed  of  gravel  and  sand,  diversified  with  haps  800  feet  in  height,  and  in  general  a 

occasional  stripes  of  shrubbery,  and  shaded  mOe  or  more  distant  from  the  shore,  though 

vrith  fields  sown  with  flintstone.  In  an  hour  bays  occasionally  set  quite  up  to  their  foot. 

firom  this  place  you  may  strike  into  the  great  From  them  a  slope  of  gravel  usually  extends 

route  of  the  pilgrims  from  Egypt,  by  Sues  down  to  the  sea.     Opposite   to  Wady  es- 

and  Akabah,  to  Mecca.    Here  is  something  Sadeh,  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  coast 

like  an  artificial  road.     Some  labour  has  are  higher  than  those  of  the  western,  but 

been  employed  in  removing  rocks  that  im-  ftirther  north  they  are  lower.    The  general 

peded  travel,  and  in  several  places  terraces  line  of  die  western  coast  runs  KK.E.  as  far 

are  built  on  the  declivity  of  mountains  to  as  to  the  remarkable  Cape  Ras  el-Burka, 

support  the  road  above.    The  descent  now  which  terminates  the  view  in  that  direction, 

begins  towards  the  sea  in  a  somewhat  more  The  bright  morning  presented  a  beautiful 

easterly  direction.  The  eye  here  ranges  over  view  of  die  sea,  shut  in  among  mountains 

a  wild  and  striking  scene.    Besides  an  im-  like  a  lake  of  Switzerland.      The  eastern 

mense  field  of  mountains,  visible  on  bodi  mountains,  too,  glittered  in  the  sun — fine, 

sides  of  the  sea,  there  are  dark,  deep  ravines  jagged  peaks,  much  higher  than  those  we 

in  front,  which  seem  to  have  been  produced  were  to  climb.' 

by  mountain  floods,  though  on  a  scale  of  From  Akabah,  one  coarse  towards  Pales- 
grandeur  which  would  lead  the  spectator  to  tine  lies  northward  through  the  Wady  Ara- 
condode  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  na-  bah,  which  was  once  thought  to  have  been 
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Am  aaoioDt  ohannel  of  the  Jordan  in  flowing 
from  tho  Dead  to  the  Bed  sea.  The  vallej 
has  only  the  asnal  appearance  of  giving  a 
passage  to  mountain  torrents  in  Umes  of 
rain.  At  its  southern  extremity,  it  is  from 
three  to  four  miles  wide.  The  route  is  along 
the  middle  of  the  valleyi  equidistant  from 
the  western  and  the  eastern  mountains.  It 
has  a  scanty  supply  of  shrubs  for  the  first 
five  hours.  They  then  become  more  abun- 
dant as  weU  as  of  a  larger  size.  The  tama* 
risk  is  by  far  the  most  common  growth. 
The  mountains  on  each  hand  run  in  nearly 
parallel  ranges,  and  they  have  a  very  consi- 
derable elevation.  Those  on  the  eastern 
side  are  composed  chiefly  of  red  granite, 
exhibiting  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Sinai 
group,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  They  are 
intersected  in  their  length  and  breadth  by 
porphyry  strata,  and  shoot  up  into  ragged 
peeks,  separated  by  narrow,  deep  gorges.  The 
western  range  is  of  sandstone,  with  regular 
perpendicular  diffii,  rising  like  terraces  one 
above  another  to  dieir  summits.  In  fh>nt 
of  the  more  lofty  range  are  some  low  ridges 
of  red  granite,  which  run  close  to  its  base 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  vale.  What 
is  a  little  remarkable,  a  low  sandstone  ridge 
runs  in  the  same  manner  along  the  base  of 
tho  high  granite  mountains  on  the  east 

The  mountain  formations  on  each  side  of 
the  valley  are  very  interesting.  The  granite 
ridge  on  the  eastern  side  becomes  lower  as 
you  advance  northward.  At  about  thirty 
miles  from  Akabah  It  ceases  altogether,  and 
is  succeeded  by  sandstone.  This  exhibits  a 
beautiful  variety  of  colours  as  well  as  form. 
There  are  some  low  hills,  rising  between  the 
base  of  the  principal  mountain  and  the  plain, 
which  are  of  a  pure  white  when  not  obscured 
by  debris  or  sand.  The  main  ridge  is  com- 
posed of  yellow,  red,  white,  and  sometimes 
purple  strata.  In  one  place,  an  eitensive 
perpendicular  mass  is  of  a  beantifUl  light 
slate  colour.  Sometimes,  the  summit  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  is  of  a 
delicate  red,  while  the  base  is  white,  and  the 
intermediate  strata  alternately  white  and  red; 
again,  the  whole  mountain  is  of  deep  red  or 
brilliant  white.  Several  masses  are  of  a  deli- 
cate flesh  colour.  A  similar  variety  of  colours, 
though  less  brilliant,  is  observable  in  the 
western,  which  is  composed  of  perpendicular 
elifllB  and  steep  slopes,  that  succeed  each 
other  alternately  firom  dte  base  quite  to  the 
summits.  White  and  brown  are  the  prevail- 
ing hues,  though  red  strata  are  often  seen. 
The  action  of  the  elements  has  given  to 
many  parts  of  this  range  something  like 
architectural  forms,  and  the  eye  is  often  gra- 
tified with  the  sight  of  natural  walls  and 
colonnades. 

Wady  Arabah  is  on  many  accounts  highly 
interesting.  It  was  for  ages  the  great  tho- 
roughfare for  Indian  commerce  on  its  way 
to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe.     There 


is  much  reason  to  believe  that  two,  if  »rt 
three,  of  the  jonraeys  of  the  Isnelisefl  tt> 

ftrom  the  finontiers  of  Paleetfne*   m         

formed  along  this  great  natural  lu«J»»"J. 
and  that  many  years  of  their  wsuaderins  in 
the  desert  were  passed  near  it.  MoixbK  Mot; 
where  Aaron  was  buried,  and  Moizot  Seii; 
are  on  its  borders.  Kadeeh  BameSp  where 
die  Isradites  were  twice  encamped,  urma  sot 
far  north  of  Mount  Hor,  and  oerta^ily  in  or 
near  this  valley.    *  During,'  we  quote   Olin, 

*  our  first  hour^s  ride  this  moming,  ivs 
tered  a  section  of  Wady  Arabah,  vrfaielft 
sents  an  unnsnal  and  very  cheerfol 
The  valley  suddenly  expanda  into  a  ^rcmd:ih^ 
of  seven  or  eight  mOes,  by  the  reeediwig  of 
the  mountains  that  bound  its  western  side. 
Its  snrCMC  is  composed  of  compact  sazkd,  is 
almost  perfectly  level,  and  as  we  appro  srhrd, 
appeared  to  be  carpeted  with  green  grmaa. 
My  eyes  rested  upon  it  with  a  degree  ef 
satisfaction  never  before  afforded  by  sueli  a 
sight  I  had  seen  nothing  like  it  sinee 
left  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Much  of 
beauty  of  the  scene  vanished  on  a  nei 
view,  and  the  grass,  instead  of  covering  the 
ground,  shot  forth  in  single  spires,  resem- 
bling a  field  of  thinly-sown  grain  jnst  rising 
above  the  snrface.  Our  camels  grazed  it 
with  an  eagerness  which  showed  tibeir  pre- 
ference for  grass  above  the  dry  and  nnnntzi- 
tious  shrubs  on  which  they  are  aeenetonoed 
to  subsist  Several  flocks  of  sheep  and  hiaek 
goats,  with  a  herd  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
camels,  were  scattered  over  this  verdant 
plain,  under  the    care  of   their    keepers. 

*  This  beautifhl  oasis,  which  is  the  first 
spot  in  Arabia  I  have  yet  seen  deserving  of 
that  name,  is  limited  on  the  north  by  a  range 
of  sand-hills  extending  quite  across  the  nd. 
ley,  which  again  contracts  to  a  width  of  five 
or  six  miles,  and  its  bottom  is  once  more 
paved  with  stones  snd  gravel,  and  furrowed 
with  mountain  torrents.  Before  nine  o*e]oek 
the  ascent  had  become  laborious,  and,  for 
such  a  plain,  qnite  steep.  As  we  advanced 
northward,  the  valley  before  us  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  interminable  hill-side  of  a 
uniform  slope,  which  finally  reached  an  ele- 
vation equal  to  that  of  the  ridges  oi  moan- 
tains  by  which  it  is  flanked.  By  twelve 
o*clock  we  had  reached  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion. It  gave  us  an  extensive  view,  espe- 
cially of  the  region  through  which  we  had 
passed  in  coming  frt>m  Akabsh.  It  enabled 
us  to  overlook  the  ranges  of  roonntaina 
which  bound  Wady  Akabah  on  the  west, 
and  to  riew  the  immense  mountain  r^ion 
which  stretches  to  the  west  and  south-west 
far  beyond  them.  It  appears  like  a  vast 
plain,  whose  utmost  limit  is  the  visible  ho- 
rizon.* 

At  this  elevated  point,  travellers,  at  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  leave  the  Arabah  to 
proceed  to  Peira,  lying  north-east  Granite 
and  porphyry  extend  on  the  western  side,  in 
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'broken  but  nearly  continaous  ridges,  to  this  standing  almost  isolated,  fonna  a  conspien- 
plaee.    Loftier  sandstone  ranges  are  visible  ons  landmark  for  travellers.    The  features 
beyond  the  granite  chain,  and  low  hills  of  of  the  desert  vary  little,  consisting  of  wide 
sandstone  rise  between  the  latter  and  the  plains  presenting  the  very  picture  of  bar- 
plain.      Sandstone  and  granite  ridges  are  renness.     The  watershed  or  dividing  line 
also   much    intermingled   along  the  route  between  the  waters  of  Arabah  and  the  Medi- 
from  Wady  Arabah  to  Mount  Hor.  terranean ;  the  former  drained  off  by  Wady 
The  route  towards  ?etra  is  mostly  ascend-  Jerafeh,  the  latter  by  the  great  Wady  el- Arish, 
ing.    It  lies  through  a  table-land  of  no  great  which  runs  far  up  to  the  south  of  the  penin- 
breadth,  with  several  isolated  masses  of  sand-  sula,  extends  north  and  south  in  the  wilder- 
stone,  and  a  number  of  low  ridges  of  granite  ness,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  a  line,  dividing 
and  greenstone,  running  aeross  in  d^erent  it  into  two  equal  parts.  All  the  roads  leading 
directioDs.    The  sandstone  masses  have  re-  across  this  immense  region  from  Akabah, 
oeived  a  variety  of  curious  forms  from  the  and  f!rom  the  convent  in  Sinai,  to  Hebron 
action  of  the  atmosphere.     One  resembles  and  Gaza,  meet  together  in  one  main  trunk 
tbe  Flavian  amphitheatre  at  Bome ;  another  in   the  middle  of  the  desert     The  whole 
is  not  unlike  an  immense  palace.   The  body  district  adjacent  to  the  Arabah  is  moun- 
of  the  rock,  which  is  white,  has  the  appear-  tainous,  and  composed  of  steep  ridges,  mn- 
anoe  of  a  lofty  wall,  with  rows  of  columns  in  ning  mostly  from  east  to  west,  and  presenting 
front     The  part  answering  to  the  roof  is  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  passage 
red,  and  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  white  of  a  road  parallel  to  the  Arabah.     In  con- 
mass  which  it  surmounts.  In  another  place,  sequence,  no  great  road  leads  through  this 
a  tomb  has  been  excavated  in  a  cubical  mass  district ;  but  &e  roads  from  Akabah  which 
of  sandstone  which  stands  upon  the  top  of  ascend  from  Wady  el'Arabah,  and  in  any 
another  isolated  huge  rock.    Mount  Hor  is  degree  touch  the  high  plateau  of  the  desert 
the  highest  mountain  in  sight,  with  its  broad  south  of  el-Mukrah,  must  necessarily  all 
summit  of  sandstone.  curve  to  the  west,  and  passing  round  the 
Another  road  from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  base  of  Jebel  Araif  en-Nakah  (80  deg.  85 
into  Palestine  lies  W.  N.  W.  from  Ailah  min.  by  80  deg.),  continue  along  the  western 
across  'the  great  and  terrible  wilderness'  side  of  this  mountainous  tract    Here  is 
in  which  Israel  wandered  so  long,  to  either  the  ancient  Boman  road,  leading  from  Aka- 
Oaza  or  Hebron.    We  will  give  a  few  parti-  bah  to  Jerusalem.    *  In  respect  to  the  route 
oulars  respecting  this  route  from  the  narrative  of  the  Israelites,*  says  Bobinson,  *  in  approach- 
ofDr.Bobinson,  who  proceeded  from  Akabah  ing  Palestine,  we  obtained  only  the  convic- 
to  Hebron.    Your  first  labour  is  to  ascend  tion  that  they  could  not  have  passed  to  the 
and  pass  over  the  mountains  which  run  close  westward  of  Jebel  Araif,  since  such  a  course 
down  to  the  water  of  the  gulf  and  contain  would  have  brought  them  directly  to  Beer- 
the  pass  of  Akabah,  which  is  fiunous  for  its  sheba,  and  not  to  Kadesh,  which  latter  city 
diJOBculty  and  for  the  destruotion  which  it  lay  near  to  the  border  ofEdom  *  (Numb.  xx. 
causes  to  beasts  of  burden.    The  path  is  I4S).    Somewhat  to  the  south-west  of  the 
here  almost  literally  strewed  with  camels'  western  end  of  Araif,  Bobinson  came  on  a 
bones,  and  sldrted  with  the  graves  of  pil-  plain  to  a  spot  which  he  thought  was  pro- 
grims.    Over  this  pass  you  are  brought  to  the  bably  Lysa,  a  station  on  the  Boman  road, 
level  of  the  great  Western  desert,  et-Tyh.  He  next  passed  a  basin  ftiU  of  shrubs  and 
Ton  immediately  enter  on  an  inunenae  plain,  vegetation,  with  traces  of  rude  ploughing, 
covered  with  pebbles  of  flint,  or  consisting  He  then  ascended  along  a  narrow  wady  to 
of  indurated  earth,  the  whole  utterly  destitute  ihe  top  of  a  sloping  ri^ ;  vegetation  con- 
of  vegeution.    This  plain  is  so  high  that  tinned  to  the  summit,  consisting  of  shrubs 
you  find  yourself  above  all  the  peaks  and  and  thin  tufts  of  slender  grass.    This  point 
hills  over  which  you  have  passed.    It  is  ter-  oommanda  a  wide  view  over  a  broad  open 
minated  towards  the  north  by  a  ridge  of  tract  of  oountry,  and  towards  the  north-west, 
low,  dark- coloured  granite  hills.    Then  yon  broken  in   some  parts  by   low   limestone 
cross  another  plain ;  in  some  of  the  smaller  ridges  and  hills  of  chalk ;  while  on  the  right, 
watercourses  are  a  few  herbs  and  some  trees,  the  precipitous  chalk-hills  of  the  district 
Hills  and  plains  now  succeed ;  the  general  continued.    The  eonntiy  now  begins  to  im- 
oharacter  of   the  desert  is  vast  and    nn-  prove.    A  Utile  rain-water  is  occasionally 
bounded  plains,  a  hard  gravelly  soil,  irregular  found  in  the  wadys,  and  a  scanty  vegetation 
ridges  oflimestone  hills  in  various  directions,  is  less  inJkequent    Tet  barren  tracts  have 
the  mirage  and  the  wadys,  all  which  run  to  be  passed.    At  length  the  traveller,  com- 
towards  the  north-west    As  yon  proceed,  ing  on  a  plain  where  all  the  roads  across 
you  come  to  the  top  of  a  low  limestone  ridge,  the  desert  combine  into  one  main  trunk,  he 
where  before  you  lies  an  almost  level  plain,  finds  on  both  sides  of  the  way  patches  of 
coTered  with  pebbles  sn^  black  flints,  be-  wheat  and  bariey,  their  deep  green  eontrast- 
yond  which  at  a  great  distance  rises  a  conical  ing  strongly  with  the  barrenness   around, 
mountain  called  Jebel  Araif  en-Nakah,  which,  This  plain  is  about  a  mile  in  diameter  and 
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•OTend  with  thrabi.  *  We  erosted  Ui«  pluo* 
— we  qoote  Bobineon*!  own  woidi — ''anddd* 
Mended  Wedj  ee-Senm.  The  deiert  beg«i 
to  Miaine  a  gentler  eepeet.  The  Sena 
qiieid  out  fardier  down  into  a  wide  |»Uin, 
idth  thnibs  and  grua,  and  patohea  of  wheat 
and  barley,  look^  almoat  like  a  meadow. 
A  few  Aimba  wen  paatnring  their  eanela 
and  floeka.  The  eountiy  around  beeame 
gradoallj  atill  mon  open,  with  broad  arable 
▼aIle7t,aeparatedbylowfwe]lingbi]la.  Graaa 
inonaaed  in  the  iralleTa,  and  herba  wen 
aprinkled  orer  the  hilla.  We  heard  thia 
morning,  for  die  fint  time,  the  aonga  of 
many  binU,  and  among  them  the  larfc.  I 
watched  the  little  warbler  liaing  and  aoaring 
In  hia  aoog,  and  waa  inei^reaaibly  delighted.' 

The  Seiam  ozpanda  into  a  boimdleaa 
plain,  partly  ooTered  by  aand.  Soon,  Bobin- 
aou  met  with  remahia  of  walla  and  hooaea, 
with  hewn  atonea  and  fhkgmenta  of  pottery. 
A  qaany  in  a  Umeatooe  hill  also  oecnrred, 
now  the  naort  of  mnltitadea  of  pigeona. 
The  principal  mina  are  aituated  on  a  hill  or 
rooky  ridge;  among  theae  waa  what  reaem* 
bled  the  fortnaa  of  an  aoropolie,  aUo  a  Greek 
diareh,  a  cistern,  and  wella.  Theae  Robin- 
aon  conaidered  to  be  the  lemaina  of  Eboda, 
a  eity  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy.  It  maat 
ha^e  been  a  place  of  impoitanoe  and  atnogth. 
It  ia  rare  to  find  in  the  deaert  a  fortnaa  of 
each  extent  and  built  with  ao  mnch  eara. 
Bat  the  deaert  haa  re-aaaumed  ita  rlghta; 
the  intraaive  hand  of  civiliaation  haa  been 
driven  back ;  the  raee  that  onee  dwelt  hen 
haTe  periahed,  and  their  woika  now  look 
abroad  in  lonelineea  and  ailenoe  over  the 
mighty  waste.  Eight  boan  bring  the  tra* 
Teller  from  Eboda  to  Elosa. 

At  Bnhaibefa,  which  liea  nearly  half-way 
between  Eloaa  and  Beeraheba,  Bobinson 
met  with  raina  which  he  waa  unable  to 
identify  with  any  ancient  city,  yet  they  appear 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  place  of  not  less  tfian 
twelve  or  fifteen  thooaaad  inhabitanta.  Now 
there  ia  nothing  bat  a  perfect  field  of  mina, 
a  acene  of  anattenble  desolation,  'linlti- 
tades  of  lisarda  were  briakly  aad  silecitly 
gliding  among  the  stones;  and  at  evening, 
the  screechings  of  an  owl  were  the  only  sonnd 
to  break  in  apon  the  death-like  stillneaa.' 
Buhaibeh  is  the  great  point  from  which  the 
roads  across  the  desert,  after  having  been 
all  anited,  again  dtveige  towarda  Gasa  and 
Hebron.  The  loimer  ia  distant  a  long  day'a 
jonmey;  to  maoh  the  latter,  nqnires  two 
days. 

The  middle  of  this  northern  desert  ia 
occupied  by  a  long  central  basin,  extending 
from  Jebel  et-Tyh  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, descending  towards  the  north  with 
a  rapid  slope,  and  drained  through  aU  its 
length  by  Wady  el-Ariah,  which  enten  the 
aea  near  the  place  of  the  same  name.  Weat 
of  this  basin,  other  wadys  ran  by  themselves 


down  to  the  sea.    On  the  east  «>f  tbe 
central  basin  is  another  ainaflar  nnd 
one,  between  it  and  the  Arabab,  exi 
from  the  Tyh  nearly  to  Jebel  Araif  mad  el> 
linkrah,  and   drained   tfarwoslioiift    bj   tikt 
Wady  el-Jerafeh,  which,  hftTiu^  ita   hwnl  m 
or  near  Jebel  Tyh,  emptiea  into  llie  Armhah, 
not  fur  from  el-Mokrsh.     North    of 
last  baain,  the  tract  between  the  Amhwli 
the  basin  of  the  Ariah  ia  filled  ap  bj 
or  dusten  of  moontaina,  troma.  which,  on 
tiie  east,  short  wadys  nut  to   ttie  Ambah, 
and  on  the  west,  longer  ouea  to  'Wmij  et- 
Arish ;  ontil,  ferther  north,  thene  latter  eon- 
tinoe  by  themselves  to  the  aea  neaiwr  Oask 
Ii;  now,  Ac  parallel  of  the  nortfaeen  eonat  of 
Egypt  is  extended  eaatward  to    the   great 
wady  el-Arabah,  it  appean  that  the  deoeit 
aonth  of  this  parallel  riaes  gradually  towards 
ihe  aouth,  until,  on  the  summit  oi  the  ridge 
et-Tyh,  between  the  gullii  of  Sacs  and  Aka- 
bah,  it  attains,  according  to  Boaaeser,  the 
dcTation  of  4822  fbet    The  watera  of  aB 
this  great  tract  flow  off  northward,  to 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Dead  aea. 
Tyh  forma  a  aort  of  offset;  and  along  its 
southern  base  the  surface  sinka  at  onee  to 
the  height  of  only  shout  8000  feet,  fonnmg 
the  sandy  plain  which  extends  nearty  across 
the  peninsula.    After  thia  the  moontama  of 
the  peninsula  proper  commence,  and  rise 
rapidly  through  the  formationa — aandstons^ 
greenatone,  pori^yry,  and  granite— into  die 
lofty  maaaea  of  St.  Oatherine,  whicii  haa  sa 
elevation  of  more  than  6000  Pariaian  IbeL 
Hen  the  waien  aU  run  eastward  or  west* 
ward  to  the  gnlfk  of  Akabah  and  8aex. 

The  oountry  down  Wady  er-Ruhaibefa 
beoomea  broad  and  arable,  with  loanded 
hilla  on  either  aide;  as  yon  advance,  it  is 
covered  with  graaa,  and  in    a  season   of 
ordinary  temperature  would  be  fcdl  of  luzu> 
riant  herbage.    In  April,  the  birds  warble 
fordi  dieir  carols  and  fill  the  air  with  melody. 
The  quail  with  hia  vdiiade,  and  the  lark 
with  hia  aong,  may  be  nodced  among  smaller 
songsters.    The  nightingsle  ia  alao  heard. 
The  path  leads  over  a  bill  and  down  a  nnill 
valley,  which  apreads  itself  out  on  eveiy  aide 
irith  awelling  nills  almost  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.    Oroaaing  a  tract  of  low  hills, 
you  reach  Eluaa,  now  in  rnina,  which  cover 
an  area  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  throaghout 
which  the  foundations  and  eadosores  of 
houses  sre  diatincdy  to  be  traced,  end  sqoared 
stones  are  every  where  diinly  acattered.  The 
town,  which  may  have  contained  90,000  in- 
habitanta, ia  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Jerome  relates  of  St  Hilarion,  that,  tra- 
veiling  wtdi  a  company  of  monks  into  the 
desert  of  Kadesh,  he  came  to  Elusa  just  as 
an  annual  festival  had  collected  sll  the  peo- 
ple in  the  temple  of  Venus,  whom  they 
worahipped,  like  the  Saracens,  in  eoDJimo- 
tion    with    the  morning  atar.    The  town 
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lte^1f»  he  Myt,  was  fbr  the  most  pert  eemi.  loatee  to  the  Red  sea  wfaieh  may  hare  been 

barbArons.    Hen  was  a  Cliiistian  ehnrefa  perfecUy  practioablo  to  theao.    We  oonsidsr 

with  a  bishop.    As  an  episcopal  oitj,  Elasa  also  that,  whatever  may  hare  been  the  nmts 

waa  reckoned  to  the  third  Palestine.    Having  of  the  Israelites  to  this  sea,  they  mast  have 

remained  unknown  for  eleven  oentoriea,  it  passed  it  eonsiderably  to  the  south  of  Saei, 

was  resoned  trom  oblivion  by  Dr.  Robinson,  say  fipom  the  Wady  Tawarik ;  and  in  those 

The  r<t«m,  a  species  of  broom-plant,  trans*  eircunstsnces  which  lead  ns  to  receive  the 

lated  'juniper'  in  the  English  Bible,  is  the  narrative  of  Scriploie  and  the  devout  and 

largest  and  meet  eonspieaoos  shrub  of  diese  ezsited  song  of  Moses,  sad  the  Israelites, 

deserts,  growing  thkddy  in  the  watercourses  aoeording   to   their   apparent    and   proper 

and   Talleys.     The  Arabs  select  the  spot  meaning,  without  qnaliflsation,  detraction, 

where  it  grows  for  shelter  from  the  night  or  obeoority'  (i.  169).     With  more  eoafi- 

wind.     During  the  day,  they  not  unfrequentty  denoe  is  tbe  following  expressed:  *  We  ona- 

sit  or  sleep  under  a  bush  of  retem  to  pro-  wimoqely  came  to  the  oondasion  that  the 

teet  them  from  the  sun.    It  was  in  this  very  theory  i^ich  eflbets  the  passage  (of  the  Is- 

desert,  a  digr's  joumey  iinom  Beersheba,  that  raelites)  at  Sues  must  be  ntleily  abandoned, 

the  prophet  Elgah  lay  down  and  slept  be-  and  that  which  fixes  it  at  the  month  of  Wady 

neath  the  same  shrub  (1  JELings  six.  4,  6).  Tawarik,  or  from  the  front  of  the  Ras  Atakah, 

The  road  hers  lies  among  swelling  hills  must  be  adopted.'    The  ensaiiig  passage  is 

of  moderate  height    Other  hills,  higher,  both  interesting  and  valuable.    Speaking  of 

bntof  the  same  general  character,  soon  begin  the  valley  of  Mukatteb  ('written  valley'), 

to  i^pear.    The  herfae  of  the  deseit  are  no  in  the  peninsula  of  Staai,  Dr.  Wilson  says, 

longer  seen,  and  the  hills  are  ^inly  covered  '  I  proceeded  to  take  a  peep,  throngh  our 

with  grass  which  in  April  is  dry  and  parched,  telescopes,  at  the  high  range  of  red  granite 

The  ascent  is  long  and  gradual.    On  reach-  mountains  lying  to  the  east.    We  were  so 

ing  the  top,  the  eyes  look  out  over  a  broad  much   struck  with  their  absolutely  naked 

lower  tract,  beyond  which  they  are  saluted  flanks,  and  with  what  appeared  to  be  nnme- 

with   the  first  sight  of  the  mountsins  of  rons  dark  metallic  veins  or  bassltie  dykes, 

Jndah,  south  of  Hebron,  which  skirt  die  running  up  to  theb  summits  like  a  series  of 

open  country,  snd  bound  dis  horiaon  in  the  bars  or  ribe,  that  we  received  to  visit  them. 

east  and  north-east.    The  desert  is  now  at  On  a  hill  in  front  of  them,  which  we  had  to 

an  end.    Descending  gradually,  you  come  suimount  before  we  could  get  to  their  base^ 

on  an  open,  undulating  oountiy ;  green  grass  we  were  surprised  to  see  immense  quantities 


is  seen  along  the  lesser  watercourses,  and  of  detois  and  slag,  with  flrsgments  of  stone 

almost  greensward,  while  the  gentle  bills  mortars  and  Aimaoes,  which  we  doubted 

are  in  ordmary  seasons  oovered  with  grass  not  had  been  need  in  the   remotest  anti- 

aad  rich  pasture.    Arabs  feed  their  cattle  quity  !br  dM  pounding  and  smeltiug  of  ore. 

in  various  parts,  but  no  traces  of  dwellings  When  we  actually  reaohed  the  mountains,  we 

are  visible.    In  about  an  hour  you  reach  found  that  they  had  been  peeled  and  ezca- 

Wady  es-Sheba,  a  wide  watercourse  or  bed  vated  to  a  great  extent  where  (he  veins  and 

of  a   torrent,  running  W.  8.  W.     On   its  dykes  had  oeeurred,  and   that  only  their 

northern  side,  doee  upon  the  bank,  are  two  ooarser  contents  had  in  some  plsoes  bsen 

deep  wells,  still  called  Bir  es-Seba,  the  an-  ^ared.    Numerous  grooves  snd  ehannels 

cient  Beersheba    This  marks  the  southern  seemed  to  be  cut  in  the  extrsotioa  of  the 

limit  of  Canaan.    See  Kadbsb.  ore,  fh>m  the  very  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 

Since  the  preceding  was  written,  the  author  moimtaina,  even  where  they  were  most  per- 

has  had  the  advantage  of  learning  the  views  pendicular ;   and  the  mountains  are  com 

on  the  route  of  the  leraeiites  entertained  by  pletely  spoiled  and  stripped  of  their  trea- 

Ihe  learned  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  daborate  and  smes.    How  they  were  wrought — whether 

very  valuable  work, '  The  Lands  of  the  Bible  by  the  aid  of  sesfifoldings  reaching  from  the 

Visited  and  Described  ;*  Edinburgh,  1847.  bottom,  or  by  supports  let  down  from  above 

Dr.  Wilson  has  deolared  his  spprobation  of  by  ropes  or  chahM-*it  is  impossible  to  say. 

a  piper  on  the  subjeot  by  the  present  writer.  They  formed  to  us  a  most  striking  and  valu« 

published  in  Dr.  Kitto's  *  Biblical  CjtAopm-  able  illustration  of  ths  ancient  processes  of 

dia'  (see  the  srtide  Exonns).    The  posi-  mining,  as  referred  to  in  that  sublime  and 

ttons  taken  in  that  paper  may  be  improved  interesting  chapter  ef  Job,  the  twenty-eighth. 

if  somewhat  qualified.    Dr.  Wilson's  condn-  The  stone  is  of  a  fislspathtc  porphyiy,  with  a 

sions  in  regani  to  the  route  ef  the  Israelites  dsrk  eoatmg  upon  it,  probably  arising  from 

are  no  less  judicious  than  moderate :  '  From  flic  presence  ef  copper.    Whether  silver  was 

the  statements  which  I  have  now  made,  and  of  old  procured  in  this  neigfabottifaood  or 

the  ressonings  which  I  have  now  pursued,  it  not,  we  could  not  v«nturs  to  form  an  opi- 

will  be  seen,  that  while  we  consider  the  actual  nion;  but  we  were  inclined  to  think  that 

route  of  the  Israelitee  to  the  Red  ssa  still  an  some  of  the  empty  diannels  may  have  con- 

open  question,  and  one  which  will  probably  tained  gold,  for  we  found  what  appeared  to 

never  be  satisfactorily  solved,  we  think  tiiat  be  a  Ibw  particles  of  that  precious  metal  in 

there  is  no  difficulty  in  pointing  to  seversl  the  sands  not  far  distant  These  mines  sesm 
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to  differ  from  ihoie  of  Mtgbwftb,  Sanbat  indaeietion.  The  pomegmuHle  had  iMHUad 
•i-Khadim,  and  Wady  Naab,  whieh  have  (end  of  Febraaiy),  and  the  Tine 
been  diaoorered  and  deaciibed  by  other  tra-  to  flooriah.     The  tall  gopher,  ot 
vellera,  aa  the  ezoaTationa  have  been  made  atood  vpiigfat  in  ita  dark  perennial 
at  them  prineipally  aboTe  the  baae,  and  not  The  almond,  the  moat  abundant  of  all, 
among  Uie  roota  of  the  moontaina.    They  ita  folleat  bloaaom,  the  emblem,  in  ita  epiiag; 
may  have  been  wroogbt  prior  to  or  oontem-  of  the  hoaiy  locka  of  man  in  the  winter  of 
poraneooaly  with  the  others  now  mentioned,  his  age'  (213).    'We  had  a  perfectly  elear 
and  by  the  Egypttana,  whose  tablets  and  atmosphere  when  we  stood  on  Jebel  Mnie, 
tomba,  eoTered  by  hieroglyphies,  have  been  and  there  waa  nothing  aronnd  oa  except  the 
discovered  in  the  neighbouring  places  of  the  higher  peaks  of  Jebel  Katfaerin  and  the  ridge 
peninaola,  and  aome  of  whioh  have  been  ae-  of  which  it  ia  a  part,  to  the  south  and  west 
enrately  delineated  by  Laborde.    This  enter-  of  ns,  to  interrapt  oar  view.    It  was  ternfe 
prising  traveller,  to  whose  pendl  we  are  so  and  aablime  bi^ond  all  our  expeetatiooa. 
mooh  indebted,  doea  not  attempt  to  decipher  We  were  in  the  veiy  axis,  as  it  appeared, 
tlieae  hierog^yidLioal  inaeriptiona ;  bat,  com-  of  the  moat  remaricable  groap  of  pnmxtive 
paring  the  eartoaehea  whieh  he  gives  with  moantaina  in  thia  remarkable  peninaola.   In 
those  in  Wilkinson's  tables,  I  find  some  of  the  stabilitj  of  tfieir  foandations,  the  depth 
^m  10  be  those  of  Osirtaaen  I.,  who  is  sap-  of  their  chaams,  the  magnitode  and  ftilaess 
poaed  to  have  aaeended  the  throne  B.C.  1740,  of  their  masses,  the  loftiness  of  their  walla, 
and  to  have  been  reigning  when  Joseph  came  and  the  boldness  of  their  towering  peaka, 
into  Egypt'  (L  187,  ssf.)-  we  had  the  arohiteeturs  of  Natnre  revealed 
We  shall  give  a  few  additional  noticea  to  as  in  all  ita  grandeur  and  majes^  (21 T). 
from  Dr.  Wilson's  work,  bearing  on  points  <  Notwithstanding  all  that  haa  been  said  to 
introduced  into  this  Dictionary : — *  The  rest  the  contrary,  and  partioulariy  by  Dr.  Bolnii- 
of  the  sabbath   is  always  welcome  to  the  son  in  his  able  work,  we  could  find  no  anfi- 
waywom  traveller ;  but  in  a  place  so  sublime  stent  reason  for  opposiog  the  eocleaiastieal 
and  beautiftil  in  its  natural  scenery,  and  so  and  local  tradition,  according  to  wfaieb  Jebel 
Intsresting  and  aacred,  as  Wady  Feiran,  it  Masa  is  the  very  spot  where  the  Lord  corn- 
Is  peculiarly  precious.  This  we  felt  through-  muned  fsce  to  face  with  his  servant  Moees. 
out  the  day,  when  encamped  under  the  sha-  The  tradition  I  consider  to  be  in  strict  ac- 
dow  of   tibe  m^estic  and  gigantic  Serbal,  cordance  with  the  inferences  which  the  Scrip* 
which  we  considered  distinctively  the  Mount  tare  narrative  saggests.    Jebel  Musa  ia  from 
Paran  of  the  Bible'  (199 ;  oomp.  Habbak.  iii.  the  plain  on  whioh  the  Israelitea  maat  have 
8—7).  *  On  a  audden,  a  broad  quadrangular  stood,  about  two  miles  in  the  line  of  desceoL 
plain,  butof  much  greater  length  than  breadth,  There  ia  in  its  position  something  remaik- 
lay  before  ua.    It  is  bounded  at  ita  farthest  ably  in  accordance  with  that  narrative.    Mo- 
eztremity  by  a  moontain  of  surpaasing  height,  aea,  when  on  the  monnt  of  communion,  aeems 
grandenr,  and  terror;  aud  this  was  the  very  to  have  been  not  only  beyond  the  inspection 
'  Mount  of  Ood '  where  he  stood  when  he  of  the  camp,  but  altogether  removed  beymid 
descended   in   fire,  and  where   rested  the  the  reach  of  the  sound  of  ita   idolatrous 
aloud  of  hia  glory,  from  whieh  he  spoke  *  all  shouts,  and  consequently  at  a  diatance  from 
the  words  of  the  law.'    The  plain  itself  was  Safsafah  (whioh  Robinson  considers  the  ^ot 
the  Wady  er-Bahah,  the  *  valley  of  reat,'  where  where  the  Lord  descended  end  proclaimed  the 
stood  the  whole  congregation  of  the  sons  and  law),  from  which  the  Israelites  could  have 
daughters  of  Israel  when  gathered  together  been  aeen  and  heard  (comp.  Deut  iz.  12), 
before  the  Lord.    As  of  old,  the  everlasting  It  was  not  till  Moses  and  Joshua  '  turned  and 
moantaina  by  whioh  it  was  bounded  on  every  went  down  from  the  Mount,'  that  they  had 
side  were  the  walla,  and  the  expanse  of  hea-  their  personal  attention  directed  to  the  noise 
ven  itaelf  the  canopy,  of  thia  great  temple,  in  the  camp ;  and  they  were  then  at  such  a 
Entered  within  its  court,  so  sacred  in  its  as-  distance  from  the  camp  that  they  were  at  a 
aociations,  we  felt  for  a  time  the  euriosity  of  loss  to  come  to  an  understanding  about  the 
the  traveller  lost  in  the  reverence  and  awe  of  natare  of  the  noiae ;  and  it  waa  not  till  they 
the  worshipper'  (210).     <The  garden  (at  had  advanced  and  <  come  nigh  unto  the 
Sinai)  is  beautiful,  and  the  sight  of  culture  camp,'  that  they  '  saw  the  eslf  and  the  daa- 
in  the  region  of  desolation  itself  is  quite  eing.'    When  thus  nigh  unto  the  camp,  they 
rsfreshing.  The  soU,  which  must  have  been  were  not  ftulher  advanced  than  the  front 
accumulated  with  prodigious  labour,  is  ex-  base  of  Horeb ;  for  Moses  *  caat  the  taUea 
eeedingly  rich,  being  formed  of  the  waste  of  out  of  his  hand,  beneath  (or  under)  the 
the  primitive  rocks,  mtermixed  with  manore.  Mount'    All  this  is  exactly  what  would  be 
Considerable  crops  of  vegetables  are  raised  the  case  in  their  descending  from  Jebel  Musa 
upon  it,  and  it  supports  a  large  number  of  by  the  nsual  track  to  the  site  of  the  convent, 
trees  and  boshes.    Among  these  we  noticed  where  they  would  first  hear  the  confosed 
many  of  those  which  are  most  famUiar  to  ua  shouts  of    the  multitude,    reaching  them 
in  sacred  history  sad  sacred  song.    The  fig-  through  the  small  vale  of  Shueib ;  and  oa 
tree  waa  there,  ready  to  put  forth  her  green  figs  their  advancing  through  that  defile  to  the 
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Vfady  Bahah,  where  they  would  be  both  nigh  where  Jebel  Tih  nms  down  upon  them  from 
anto  the  oamp  and  beneath  the  mountam.  the  north-west,  and  we  find,  for  the  first  time 
If  Moses  stood  on  Safsafah,  he  must  have  probably,  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Hadarah, 
diatinctly  heard  the  idolatrous  shouts  of  the  where  an  encampment  oonld  easily  be  formed 
people  in  the  vale  below,  before  commencing  for  them.  We  take  them  a  stage  in  advance, 
Lis  descent;  and  he  and  Joshua  could  not  to  the  well  of  Hadarah,  the  path  to  which  is 
l>e  said  to  have  gone  down  firom  the  mount  so  rugged  and  difficult  that,   according  to 
till  they  had  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  de-  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Bobinson's  Arabs,  Uieir 
scending  ravine  of  el-Lqah,  at  the  western  camels  could  not  reach  the  spring.    In  the 
aide  of  Horeb,  and  were  close  on  the  camp*  neighbourhood  of  this  well,  in  a  very  con- 
(324).   *  There  is  almost  an  entire  destitution  fined  space,  there  is  placed  a  regular  station 
of  grasses  both  on  these  plains  and  moun-  of  the  Israelites.  Afterwards,  they  are  neces- 
tains.    Where  they  do  occur,  they  are  found  sitated^-for  they  cannot  mount  Jebd  Tih-— 
merely  in  single  stalks  or  solitary  tufts.    A  to  descend  upon  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  and  to 
good  many  camels,  including  those  belong-  proceed  along  its  nairow  shores,  rounding 
ing  to  our  own  kafilah,  were  browsing  in  the  its  headlands,  jutting  into  the  sea  of  Ezion- 
valley,  laying  hold  with  equal  eagerness  of  the  gaber.  That  all  this  is  pturihUf  I  should  cer- 
tender  herb  and  the  pri^y  thorn.    A  great  tainly  not  venture  to  deny.    But  a  course  ap- 
deal  more  sustenance  for  cattle  may  be  found  parently  more  consistent  with  the  sacred  nar- 
in  these  parts  than  the  apparent  mJtedness  of  rative  can  be  found  for  them.   They  departed 
the  face  of  the  country  leads  us,  at  first  view,  from  the  mount  of  the  Lord  three  days'  jour- 
to  suppose.     However,  if  the  quantity  of  ve-  ney.  Here  they  were  at  Taberah.   They  next 
getation  during  the  wanderings  of  the  Israel-  proceeded  to  Kibroth-Hatavah,  which  was  ob- 
ites  was  not  more  abundant  ttian  at  present,  viously  in  a  plain,  and  not  in  a  defile.    They 
their  flocks  and  herds  would  require  to  be  journeyed  hence  unto  Hazaroth  (Numb.  zi. 
widely  dispersed  in  order  to  find  sustenance.  85),  or  Hadarah,  a  great  plain  lying  north- 
The  soil  has  been  probably  ii^ured  since  east  of  the  Sinaitic  group'  (256 — ^259).  'The 
their  day,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  win-  Israelites,  leaving  Hadarsh,  might  have  at 
ter  torrents  sweeping  down  the  mountain  once  surmounted  Jebel  Tih,  either  by  the 
sides,   and    inundating  and    scouring   the  pass  of  Mareikhi,  or  that  of  Zaranah,  at  the 
plains,  without  leaving  any  perceptible  quau-  head  of  Jebel  ShiJteirah.  Ascending  through 
tity  of  new  soil.  Perhaps  the  nomadic  tribes  either  of  these  passes,  they  would  be  in  the 
inhabiting  the  south  of  the  peninsula  acted  *  great  and  terrible  wilderness'  in  which  uni- 
of  old  as  the  Tiyahah  Bedouins  do  in  its  versa!  tradition  supposes  them  to  have  wan- 
northern  parts  at  the  present  day,  —  sow  dered.    Their  route  by  tiie  latter  pass,  which 
grasses  where  practicable,  and  bring  plots  appears  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  when 
of  ground  into  partial  cultivation.  The  ques-  its  relative  position  to  Mount  Seir  is  oonsi- 
tion  of  the  possibUity  of  the  maintenance  of  dered,  would  carry  them  along  the  plateau 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  did  not,  on  the  behind  the  ridge,  bounding  the  sea  of  Aka- 
whole,  present  itself  to  us  during  our  journey-  bah,  allow  the  orderly  pitching  of  their  camp, 
ings  through  the  great  and  terrible  wilder-  according  to  the  Divine  directions,  Aree  them 
ness,  as  one  of  great  difficulty'  (237).  *  The  from  many  difficulties  which  the  narrow  coast* 
Israelites  must  have  left  Sinai  by  a  route  road  presents,  and  actually  prove  the  short- 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  permitted  their  est  route  to  Ezion-gaber  (Elath),  or  to  any 
orderly  march  and  encampment  according  part  of  Wady  Arabah,  bounded  by  Mount 
to  their  tribes ;  and  every  one  who  will  look  Seir,  at  which  they  might  descend  from  the 
to  the  topography  of  the  Sinaitic  range,  must  plateau  by  any  of  the  numerous  wadys  which 
see  that  their  course  must  have  been  through  lead  into  thallong  and  distinctive  plain'  (261). 
the  wide  avenue  of  Wady  es-Sheikh.  Coming  *  Emerging  from  what  may  be  called  the  roots 
out  of  the  Sinaitic  group,  probably  near  their  of  Mount  Seir,  and  turning  our  backs  on  the 
former  encampment  at  Bephidim  (Watei-  land  of  Edom,  we  began  this  morning  (March 
yah),  they  were  in  '  the  wUdemess  of  Parau,'  14)  to  cut  through  die  Wady  Arabah  in  a 
which  is  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  the  head  north  -  west  direction.    We  occupied  seven 
of  the  valley  of  Feiran.    Still  further  advan-  hours  (from  ten  to  eleven  miles)  in  crossing 
.  cing,  they  were  in  the  plain  of  Haderah,  or  the  Arabah,  and  we  found  that,  as  farther  to 
Hazeroth.    All  this  seems  natural  and  per-  the  south,  it  has  here  entirely  the  character 
feotly  congruous.    If  we  take  them,  however,  of  the  desert,  though  the  acacias  and  camel- 
to  the  toell  of  Hadarah,  by  Dr.  Bobinson's  bushes  are  perhaps  more  abundant  than  in 
route,  we  lead  them  from  a  broad  valley —  the  great  plateau  to  the  west'  (837).    *The 
where  they  could  march  in  ordei^— over  hills,  Wady  Arabah  and  its  continuation,  the  valley 
and  ridges,  and  narrow  valleys,  where  their  of  the  Jordan,  whatever  partial  changes  they 
ranks  must  have  necessarily  been  broken,  may  have  undergone  in  our  own  Adamic  era. 
We  continue  them  among  the  irregularities  form  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  crevasse 
and  tortuosities  of  the  eastern  outposts  of  in  the  whole  world — a  fissure  made  by  vol- 
the  Sinaitic  group  for  about  twenty  miles,  caaic  and  basaltic  eruptions  long  before  the 
We  give  them  an  exit  from  these  groups,  race  of  man  appeared  on  the  globe*  (286). 
Vol.  II.  2  U 
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WAR  (T.),  M  an  appeftl  to  brute  force,  out  any  aimoiineenMiiL     Before    the 

ii,  as  might  be  expected,  found  in  the  least  an  oiSeiing  was  made  (1  Sam.  viL.  9  ;  xin.  J^ 

advanced  stages  of  oiyilisation — would  that  mq.),  aoeompanled  by  an  ndJff  ddipod 

we  were  not  compelled  to  add,  as  weU  as  in  by  one  of  the  attendant  priests  (Dent.  zz.  % 

states  of  society  which  assume  the  credit  of  sey.  2  Chron.  ziiL  12,  14;  eomp.  Kna^  z. 

being  pre-eminently  Chriatian !    The  first  9),  or  by  the  commander-in-ehlef  (d  Chtm, 

war  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  in  which  zz.  20).    Then  the  trumpets  gmwe  the  aigsri 

Abraham,  with  his  818   slaves,  took  part,  for  battle  (Numb.  z.  9.   2  Chron.  xiiL  H), 

when  a  conflict  was  waging  between  two  seta  which  began  with  tha  war-eiy  (1  Ssm.  zf& 

of  petty  princes  that  ruled  in  Western  Asia  02.  Is.  zliL   18.  Amos   i.   14.    Jer.  L  41 

(Oen.  xiv.).    In  genersl,  howerer,  the  patri-  Eiek.  zzL  22).    The  troops  were  drama  ^ 

nrohs  led  a  peaceful  lile ;  though  the  ruder  in  lines   (1  Sam.  iv.  2;  xTii.  8,   90,  21; 

desoendants  of  Abraham,  through  Ishmael  eomp.  Judg.  xz.  80),  admitting  a  tfaree-fali 

and  Esau,  were  given  to  predatory  habits,  division—- right  wing,  left  wing,  niid  ecBtn 

and,  as  true  sons  of  the  deeert,  lived  by  the  (Judg.  vii.  16,  19.   1  Sam.  zi.  II.    S  Ssai 

strong  hand  and  the  unfailing  arrow.    How  zviii  2).    In  the  conflict  tlMj  Ibagfat  hmi 

little  the  Hebrew  temperament  was  msde  of  to  hand,  the  arm,  thrust  bayond  the  maadi^ 

those  passive  materials  that  incline  men  to  being  bare  (EscIl  iv.  7.  Is.  liL  10},  so  as  t» 

servitude,  is  seen  in  the  daring  with  whidh  maka  personsl  bravtry,  strength,  sad  sikH^ 

Hoses  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  devised  and  of  the  greatest  consequence  (2  Ssna.  L  28; 

executed  the  deliverauce  of  his  captive  people  U.  18.   1  Chron.  zii.  8.  Habekkok  iiL  19). 

(Exod.  ii.  11,  Mf.).  When  the  rescued  nation  Ceasing  from  pursuit  and  retreat  were  ccas- 

entered  the  Sinaitic  wildemeas,  they  had  to  manded  by  the  trumpet  (2  Sam.  iL  28 ;  zviii, 

meet  and  overcome  opposition  firom  wild  16;  xz.  22).    Sometimes  two   ehampiiiH 

Arab  tribes,  who  considered  it  their  home,  fought,  instead  of  the  armies  to  whieh  dicy 

and  may  have  found  advantage  in  some  in-  each  belonged  (1  Sam.  zviL   3  Snin.  ii  14, 

temal  organisation  of  tribe  and  famUy  which  M7.).    Stratagems  were  employed  (2  Kiags 

made  the  whole  people  one  large  army,  as  vii.  12,  <•;.),  especially  a  sudden  onalaaigfat 

well  as  in  weapons  and  skill  bonowed  ftt>m  (Judg.  viL  16,  M9.),  ambush  (Josh.  viiL  2, 

their  Egyptian  masters.    During  the  forty  12.  Judg.  zz.  30,  sff.    1  Sam.  zr.  6),  ssd 

years  spent  in  the  desert,  the  Israelites  must  extension  of  the  line,  so  as  to  outflank  Am 

have  greatly  improved  In  the  art  of  war  enemy   (2   Sam.  v.  28);   also  scoots  snl 

(Exod.  zvii.  8,  S09.   Numb.  ziv.  40;  xxxi.  7,  spies  (Josh,  ii  6,  22.  Judg.  vii.  10,  mf. 


ieq,) ;  since  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  1  Sam.  zxvL  4).    .Perilous  efforts  were 

were  found  able  to  make  a  successful  mva-  couraged  by  special  rewards  (Josh.  zv.  16. 

sion  of  Csnaan  (Josh.  vi.~x.  xii.  Judg.  i),  Judg.  L  12.   1  Sam.  zviL  2d,  se^.    1  Chms. 

the  nations  of  which  were  well  prepared  with  xi.  6).    With  a  view  to  success,  the  ark  w 

means  of  defence.    Thus  commencing  their  sometimes  taken  with  the  army  (1  Sam.  iv. 

proper  national  existence  with  an  aggressive  4,  uq.;  oomp.  2  Sam.  v.  21).    Aa  to  tbe 

war,  the  Hebrew  people  retained  for  centn-  nature  of  ihe  camp,  see  Numb.  iL   It  appearg 

ries  no  little  of  the  warlike  spirit,  till,  in  the  in  later  times  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a 

downfal  of  their  poli^,  thousands  of  them  circle,  and  environed  by  a  wall,  periiaps 

formed  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  Greek  and  of  carriages.     Camps  vrere  commonly  weU 

Roman  armies.    The  aggression  which,  on  watched  by  ontpoeta   (Judg.  vii  19),  and 

entering  Canaan,  the  chOdren  of  Israel  began,  during  the  fight  diey,  with  the  baggage, 

was,  with  great  alternations  of  success,  con-  were  protected  by  a  band  (1  Sam.  zzx.  24). 


tinned  for  centuries,  nor  was  it  till  the  days  Conquered  enemies  were   cruelly  treated ; 

of  the  valorous  David  that  they  fhlly  obtained  their  princes  and  generals  were  put  to  deadi 

quiet  poasessionof  the  land.   With  the  same  (Josh.  x.  24.  Judg.  viL  26).    Captives  were 

period,  too,  commences  the  more  systematic  often  plundered  (1  Sam.  zzzi.  8),  and  then 

conduct  of  war  which  characterises  what  sold  into  slaveiy  (Numb.  zzxi.  26, 109.  Dent 


are  called  civilised  countries ;  though,  were  zz.  14).  Femsles  might  be  married  (xzL 
our  earlier  historic  materials  more  fhll  and  11,  teq.).  Captives  also  weie  put  to  desth 
minute,  we  should  perhaps  find  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iz.  40);  sometimes  they  wen  shock- 
to  have  at  least  excelled  their  neighbours  in  Ingly  treated  (2  Sam.  xiL  81.  2  Chron.  xzv. 
warlike  art  and  skiD.  12;  eomp.  Judg.  viii.  7)  and  mutilated  (Judg 
Campaigns  among  the  Hebrews  began  in  L  6,  Mf.  1  Sam.  zL  2).  The  cruelty  extended 
spring  (2  Sam.  xL  1.  Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  6,  to  women,  children,  the  pregnant  and  the 
8),  after  oonsulution  by  means  of  the  high-  suckling  (2  Kings  Tiix.  12 ;  xv.  16.  Amos  i 
priest's  breast.plate  (Judg.  xz.  27.  1  Sam.  18.  Hos.  z.  14;  ziv.  1.  Nahum  iii.  10). 
ziv.  37;  zziii.  2;  zzviii.  6;  zzx.  8),  or  a  Horses  were  houghed  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.  Josh, 
prophet  (1  Kings  zziL  6,  ttq,  2  Chron.  zviii.  zi.  6).  Subjugated  cities  were  burnt  or  de- 
4,  §eq,  2  Kings  zix.  2,  aq,);  sometimes  molished  (Judg.  ix.  45);  their  population 
with  a  public  declaration  of  war  (Judg.  zL  was  carried  away  (Is.  xlvL  1),  and  the  sites 
12,  »eq.  1  Kings  zz.  2,  ja?.  2  Kings  ziv.  8.  laid  waste  (Judg.  vi.  4.  1  Chron.  xx.  1. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8,  41) ;  sometimes  with-  .  2  Kings  iii.   11).    Sometimes  conqueiorB 
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re  satisfied  with  lereUmg  the  strongholds  teq.).    The  head  general  bore  the  title  of 

(a  Kings  xIt.  14;  eomp.  1  Kingi  xiT.  26.  'eaptain  of   the  host'  (1   Sam.   ziv.  50. 

52  Kings  zxir.  18),  or  ^imdering  the  trea-  2  Sam.  ii.  8),  and  with  the  captains  of  han- 

sures,   taking  hostages  (2  Kingi  zIt.  14),  dreds  and  thousands,  formed  the  eomieil  of 

and  imposing  tribute  (2  Kings  ZTiii.  14;  war  (1  Chron.  ziiL  ] ).    Often,  the  king  him- 

eomp.  Is.  zxxiii.  18).    Oamsons  were  ooea-  self  held  the  command.    The  Hebrew  soldier 

sionally  left  behind  (2  Sam.  viii.  0,  14).  does  not  appear  to  have  worn  a  uniform. 

Victory  was  celebrated  with  hymnsof  triumph,  and  originally  each  soldier  had  to  make  war 

cries  of  joy,  and  dancing  (Jndg.  t.  1  Siun.  at  his  own  expense.    Yet  as  early  as  Judges 

xviiL  6,  teq.  2  Sam.  zzii) ;  also  by  erecting  zx.  10,  Is  found  something  like  provisional 

trophies  (1  Sam.  zr.  12.  2  Sam.  viii.  18).  azrangements  (comp.  2  Sam.  zrii.  27,  seg.). 

As  memorials,  captured  wei^ns  were  laid  The  strength  of  armies  is  sometimes  fixed 

vp  in  the  temple  (1  Sam.  xzi  9 ;  eomp.  very  high,  whieh  in  oases  of  a  levy  en  mat$e. 


10.  2  Kings  zL  10.  1  Chron.  z.  10).  when  the  bulk  of  the  population  flocked  to- 

Special  honours  awaited  soecessftil  Talonr  gether,  need  not  excite  surprise  (1  Sam.  zi. 

(2  Sam.  xriii  11 ;  xzlii.  8).    Fallen  leaders  8 ;  zv.  4.   1  Chron.  zxvii  1,  ieq,).    Josephus 

were  bewailed  by  their  troops  (2  Sam.  ul.  *got  together  an  army  out  of  Ghalilee,  of  more 

81),  and  buried  with  their  weapons  of  war  than  a  hundred  thousand  young  men,  all  of 

(Amos  iL  2).    The  sorupulosity  of  the  later  whom  he  armed  with  the  old  weapons  which 

Jews  in  regard  to  the  obsenrance  of  the  sab-  he  had  coUected  together  and  prepared  for 

bath  took  flrom  them  many  military  adran-  them'  (Jew. War.  iL 20, 6).   Thecommence- 

tages,  and  sometimes  ocoaaioned  their  sur^  ment  of  a  standing  army  was  made  by  Saul, 

rendering  to  their  foes.  who  chose  a  band  8000  strong,  to  which  he 

The  armies  of  Israel  consisted  originally  from  time  to  time  added  yaliant  indiriduals 

of  infantiy  (Numb,  zi  2L   1  Sam.  It.  10;  (1  Sam.   ziii.  2;  ziv.  62;  zzIt.  8).    His 

XT.  4),— not  merely  because  the  hilly  sur-  ezample  was  followed  by  David,  who,  besides 

fiace  of  Palestine  was  unfavourable  to  cavalry,  his  body-guard  (see  Chsbbthitxs),  main- 

for  the  Oanaanites  and  Philistines  possessed  tained  a  national  army,  a  division  of  which 

chariots  covered  with  iron,  which  they  well  was  in  service  each  month  (I  Chron.  zzvii. 

employed  on  the  plains  (Josh.  zviL  16.  1,  te^.);  also  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  2fi; 

Judg.  i.  19 ;  iv.  8 ;  v.  22.  1  Sam.  ziii.  5),  iz.  19 ;  z.  26).    Also  princes  of  the  blood 

as  well  as  horsemen  (2  Sam.  i.  6).    Also  royal  had  a  body-guard   (2  Sam.  zv.   1. 

neighbouring  nations  made  war  on  Pales-  1  Kings  i.  6).    Under  Rehoboara  (1  Kings 

tine  with  these  means  of  offence  (Joeh.  zi.  zlv.  28),  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8),  Jehosh»- 

0.  2  Sam.  z.  18.   1  Kings  zzii.  81.  2  Kings  phat   (2    Chron.   zvii.    14,   teq.),   Athalia 

vi.  14).    This  fact,  and  eztemal  wars,  in-  (2  Kings  zi.  4),  Araaziah  ^2  Chron.  zrv. 

dnced  Solomon  to  form  a  body  of  cavalry  5),  and  Uiziah  (2  Chron.  xzvi  11),  soldiers 

whieh    he    distributed   in    different  cities  are  mentioned  during  peace,  but  they  were 

(1  Kings  iv.  26 ;  iz.  19 ;  z.  26).    Also,  under  not  in  constant  serrice.    Only  the  kingdom 

later  monarchs,  we  find  cavalry  mentioned  of  Israel  appears  to  have  kept  up  a  standing 

(1  Kings  zvi.  9.  2  Kings  viii.  21 ;  ziii.  7.  Is.  army  (perhaps  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 

ii.  7.  Micah  v.  9).    Every  male  at  twenty  wariike  Syrians),  since  revolutionB  caused 

became  liable  to  serve  (Numb.  i.  8 ;  zzvi.  2.  by  soldiers  were  Uien  eommon. 
2  Chron.  zzv.  6)  till  he  was  fifty  (Joseph.        Wars  spring  from  the  ill-regulated,  grasp- 

Antiq.  iii.  12,  4) ;  ezceptions  are  found  in  ing,  and  boundless  passions  of  men  (James 

Deut.  zz.  6,  teq.    If  a  general  arming  became  iv.  1,  2),  and,  being  firom  below,  must  dis- 

necessary,  the  young  men  assembled,  the  appear  in  proportion  as 'the  Prince  of  Peace' 

number  to  be  supplM  by  each  tribe  being  (Is.  iz.  6)  eztends  his  benign  empire ;  who 

fixed  by*  the  principal  scribe  of  the  hostf  (Jer.  taught  men  to  love  their  enemies  ^Matt  v. 

Iii.  25.  Numb.zzzi.  8,  j«?.  Josh.  vii.  8.  Jndg.  44),  to  overcome  evil  with  good  (Bom.  zii. 

ZI.  10).    On  a  sudden  invasion,  the  Israel-  19,  21),  declaring,  'all  they  that  take  the 

Ites  liable  to  serve  were  summoned  bymes-  sword  lAiall  perish  with  the  sword'  (Matt, 

sengers  (Judg.  vL  8d),  by  the  sound  of  the  zxvL  52).    And  though  the  Jewish  annals 

trumpet,  or  by  signal  fires  on  the  hills  are  ensanguined  with  war,  and  should  in 

(Judg.  iiL  27 ;  vi.  84 ;  vii  24.   1  Sam.  zi.  consequence  be  read  by  the  young  not  with- 

7.  Jer.  iv.  0,  teq.\  vi.  1.  Ezek.  viL  14;  out  Christian  counteractions,  yet  do  they 

comp.  Is.  zviii.  8.  Jer.  iv.  21 ;  11.  27).    The  contain  the  development  of  a  higher  spirit, 

entire  force  was,  with  reference  to  diversity  whose  prevalenee  will  render  war  Impossible 
of  arms  (2  Chron.  ziv.  8),  divided  into     (Is.  ii  4.  Ps.  zlvi  9.   Hos.  ii.  18.  Zech.  iz. 

bands  and  troops  of  1000, 100,  and  50  men  10).  '  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  V 
(Numb.  zzxi.  14,  48.  Jndg.  xx.  10.   1  Sam.     (Revel,  xxii.  20). 

viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9 ;  zi.  5),  of  which  each  WATCH£S.  See  Nioht  and  Timb.  In 
had  its  own  leader  (2  Kings  i.  9;  zi.  4.  Bev.  zvi.  15  we  read,  'Blessed  is  he  that 
2  Chron.  zzv.  5).  Larger  bodies,  what  the  watchetfa  and  keepeth  his  garments ;'  where 
French  call  eorp$  {Varm^tf  are  mentioned  the  image  is  taken  from  the  burning  of  the 
(I  Chron.  xxviL  11,  teq,  2  Chron.  xvii.  14,     clothes  of  those  priests  who  were  found 

20  2 
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aleeping  «t  their  pott  in  ths  femple.    TIm  eflbcte  of  water  (le.  i.  80;  IviiL  11.  Job  viii 

ehief  wfttelunaii  every  night  went  hii  roondi,  16 ;  xr.  S2.  Jer.  zviL  8.  Ps.  i.  3). 
heTing  torches  eeixied  before  him.     If  he         None  bat  traT^ers  in  Eastern  eonntries 

eame  to  a  watchman  who  was  not  on  his  ean  feel  the  valoe  of  water  fresh  from  die 

feet,  he  cried  oat,  '  Peace  be  with  thee  Y    If  spring.    Water  carried  in  leathern  botdcs 

he  found  one  asleep,  he  strock  him  with  his  rises,  under  the  burning  sons  of  these  lands, 

sta^  and  had  the  anthoritj  to  seihis  elothes  to  nearly  a  blood  heat ;  and  the  salt  lasle^ 

on  fire.  whieh  is  berely  pereeptihle  at  the  foontsiB, 

WATER  was  in  general  held  to  abound  In  becomes  oflfonsiTe  under  the  influence  of  tfee 

Csnaan  (DeaL  TiiL  7);  and  at  times  there  heat;  and,  what  is  worse,  while  the  water 

also  fell,  producing  fraitfnlness  (Zech.  z.  1 ;  gives  only  a  momentary  relief  it  ezeiies  in- 

eomp.  iz.  17),  plentiful  rains»  on  which  ao-  creasing  thirst    *One  can  ncTer*  (we  dit 

count  the  land  was  said  to  drink  '  water  of  the  words  of  Dr.  Olin,  '  Travels  in  Egyp^ 

the  rain  of  the  beaTcns'  (Deut  jo.  11).  Yet  Arabia  Petnea,  and  the  Holy  Land,-*  ItUS) 

it  sometimes  suffered  from  want  of  fountains  '  appreciate  the  inestimable  value  of  pure, 

and  clear  fresh  water  (Gen.  xxvi.  20.  Numb,  eool  water,  who  has  not  felt  the  want  of  it 

zx.  19.  Lamen.  v.  4) ;  and  in  consequence  in  the  desert.    The  eulogies  prononnoed  on 

of  the  hea^  water  was  highly  priied.   Hence  this  most  delicious  of  sU  bever^es  by  the 

many  lovely  images  found  in  the   poets,  lealous  sdvocates  of  temperance  reform  iie 

Water  as  a  symbol  of  abundance  and  bless-  well  merited.*    A  scanty  supply  creates  fer* 

ing  is  very  common  (Numb.  zziv.  7.   Job  tilitj  and  affords  a  luxury  to  the  wayfaring 

17.  Isaiah  zliv.  8),  and  not  seldom  the  man.    '  A  few  palm-trees  and  shrube,  and  s 


highest  spiritasl  good  is  likened  to  a  well  or  delicious  grass-plot,  flourish  in  the  little  oads 

fountain  of  living  water  (Is.  zii.  3.  Ps.  xizvi  which  is  cooled  and  fertilised  by  the  spark- 

9) ;  as,  indeed,  in  the  hot  East  generally,  the  ling  rill  that  soon  disappears  in  the  ssnd* 

image  is  no  less  suitable  than  common  which  'Who,  alter  ten  days  of  slmost  ineesaaat 

eompares  fruitftilness  and  beneficence  with  thirst,  aggravated  by  tantaliaing  drangbo 

refreshing  moisture— now  the  dew,  the  rain,  from  tepid,  brackish  springs,  oould  resist 

the  donds  (Prov.  xi.  25 ;  nv.  14,  25) ;  now  die  strong  tempution  of  a  full  drauf^t  of 

sees,  rivers,  fountains,  and  brooks  (Psalm  cool,  sweet,  end  tolerably  clear  water?    Sd- 

Izzziv.  0.    Joel  ilL  18).     Fountains  (one  dom  in  my  life  have  I  ezperienoed  so  modi 

name  for  a  fountain,  'eye*  [of  the  earth],  pleasure  from  the  gratification  of  the  appe* 

is  very  beautifiil),  firom  their  value,  acquired  tite*  (Olin). 

a  saend  character,  as  appears  in  the  history        Bobinson  (i.  109)  thus  spesks  of  his  want 
of  the  patriarchs.  In  order  to  keep  the  water  of  good  water  when  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinsi 
cool  anid  pure  (compare  Prov.  zxv.  26),  they  (March  20)  : — ^^  A  little  beyond  thia  piece, 
were  covered  with  a  stone  (Oen.  zxiz.  3,  8),  our  Arabs  expected  to  find  rain  water  among 
whieh  was  sometimes  secured  with  a  seal  the  rocks;   and  scattered  themselves,  run- 
formed  in  clay  (Cant  iv.  12).  Water  affords  ning  off  into  the  diflferent  openings  of  the 
phraseology  for  psychological  topics,  indi-  mountains*  to  seek  for  it    They  were  not 
eating  communication   and  rich  ftilness  of  very  snoeessfhl,  finding  but  little,  and  that 
spiritual  qualities ;  so  that  the  spirit  is  said  stron^y  impregnated  with   camels'   dung, 
to  be  '  poured  out'  (Jod  iL  28.  Isaiah  xxxii.  Yet  our  Arabs  seemed  to  drink  it  with  gusto. 
15.   Prov.  i.  23).    Henee  Philo*s  notion  of  We  now  found  ourselves,  in  fact,  straitened 
ihe  Divine  Wisdom  as  a  divine  energy  dif-  for  water.    What  we  had  brought  from  the 
fused  through  the  universe,  and  the  system  spring  Naba,  near  Suez,  had  become  much 
of  emanations,  that  is,  flowings  forth  of  the  worse  than  at  first,  and  since  then  we  had  met 
mind  of  God.    Our  Lord  comperes  his  doc-  with  none  fit  to  fill  the  empty  water  akins. 
trine  and  influence  with  living  water,  that  is.  We  had  got  tolerably  accustomed  to  a  leathery 
water  ever  rising  l^sh  from  the  up-welling  taste  in  the  water  we  carried,  but  had  not 
fountain  of  Divine  grace,  which,  always  re-  yet  learned  to  relish  that  wliich  was  briny 
maining  limpid  and  f^ah,  quickens  or  re-  and  bitter,  or  which  smacked  of  camels*  dnng.' 
atores  those  who  drink  thereof  (John  iv.  10        '  We  made  no  stay  here,  anxious  to  arrive, 
—14;  vii. 37,38).  Accordingly, water  enters  if  possible,  that  evening  at  Jerusalem;  but 
as  a  principal  feature  into  the  prophetic  de-  in  crossing  the  plain  we  encountered  the 
scription  of  the  Hebrew  golden  sge,  which,  noon-tide  heat  of  a  Syrian  sun,  and  were 
hi^pily  for  mankind,  was  always  placed  (and  annoyed  by  swarms  of  gnats,  and  parched 
stUl  is)  in  the  ftitnre  (£zek.  xlviL).    With  by  intolerable  thirsL     The  water  in  oar  lea- 
great  boldness  is  the  metaphor  employed  by  them  bottles  was  soon  exhausted ;  and  had 
Isaiah,  who  places  '  rills  and  streams  of  not  the  peasant  girls  brought  us  a  welcome 
water'  on  hi^  hills,  which  commonly  are  supply,  as  we  passed  through  the  villages, 
parched  by  the  sun  (xxx.  25).    With  force,  anxions  to  gain  a  few  paras  from  the  passing 
propriety,  and  beauty  not  easily  i^preciated  stranger,  we  should  have  suffered  eruelly. 
in  our  moist  climate,  is  the  happiness  of  the  In  the  afternoon,  just  as  we  entered  the  hills, 
righteous  set  forth,  under  figures  borrowed  we  came  upon  a  well  by  the  road  side,  mo^ 
from  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  under  the  welcome  to  us  in  *  that  dry  and  thirsty  laud.' 
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QrDnprd  uviiad  were  ■  iiiot3ej  host  al  tired 
Vkyfuers.  The  Arab  sheikh,  leldn;  dowa 
hia  loBtbem  akin  inw  the  well,  draw  water 
to  aapplj  bia  fainling  steed,  drinking  fiom  ■ 
biiU'Jw  stone.  Flocks  of  glossj-hured  gota 
kud  sheep,  with  lond  bleWings,  snrronnded 
the  sppointed  trough,  which  it  nqnired  the 
constant  labour  of  aeTersl  vtimen  to  keep 
full.  Caiaians  of  umels,  relisred  of  theii 
btirdens,  were  reposing  aroond,  their  driv- 
ers crowding  to  the  well.  We  were  as  weary 
•md  ai  thirst;  is  the  rati ;  and,  letting  down 
onr  water-skins,  took  long  and  rapealsd 
drsugbts  of  the  reriving  element,  and, 
■tretebed  in  the  shadow  of  a  huge  rook, 
wjojed  a  moat  wdoome  'aieita'  (BarlleCtTs 
*  Wdks  about  Jsrasslem,'  Introd.  p.  10). 

Warbnrloo,  on  retaming  from  the  Dead 
■ea,  flame  to  the  'fonDCaiu  Ain  Hagla,  wbioh 
well  deaerves  the  name  of  •  The  Diamond  of 
the   DeserL'    The  ooatlb-at  vine  that  ever 
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q>u'kled  over  the  tljrilled  pslate  of  the  epi- 
cure, nerer  gave  suoh  pleasure  (o  bia  eager 
lip  as  the  first  drangbl  of  that  cold,  shining 
water  to  oar  parched  tnonlbs.  Even  our 
escort  forgot  all  fear  of  the  hostile  iribea, 
and  we  all — Frank  and  Arab — flung  onr- 
aelTes  down  bj  the  brink  of  the  fountain, 
under  the  shade  of  the  green  willows,  and 
drank  and  bathed  our  beards,  and  drank 
■gain,  antit  the  aheiltb's  rntreaties  prevailed 

Under  Eaaiem  skies,  irrigation  always  pro- 
duces Ihs  greatest  terlilitj.  The  most  deao- 
late  apota  in  the  desert  are  at  once  convened 
Into  blooming  gardens,  wherever  a  good 
snpplj  of  water  can  be  obtained.     In  cnnsc- 

were    taken,    b;  aquedncta,    &c.,  to  oonvej 
water    from    parts    where    it    abounded    to 
others  where  it  was  wanting. 
Brmuns  of  aqueducts  are  still  toond  on 


Ibe  plain  of  Jericho.  The 
of  ten  arcbea,  is  bnilt  ot  ncwn  atone  ana 
still  in  good  repair.  It  conveys  wster  from 
the  Fountain  of  Eliaha,  to  irrigate  a  part  of 
the  plain.  Another,  called  the  upper  aque- 
duct, ia  mach  dilapidated.  This  also  was 
bnilt  to  serve  the  once  prosperooa  agricul- 
tnre  of  that  productive  pliin.  An  hoor  or 
more  farther  north,  near  the  base  of  Mount 
Quarantania,  are  ruins  of  other  aqueducts. 
Taken  together,  these  most  have  formed, 
when  in  soccesafal  operation,  ■  splendid 
■jslem  of  irrigation,  and  they  point  to  a 
high  degree  of  national  and  individual  aiBu- 
encs  and  civilisation.  The  pointed  arches 
ot  the  aqnedncts.  which  demonalrate  their 
Saraeen  origin,  ahow  that  these  now  almost 
desolate  plslni  were  adorned  with  emberant 
luiurianoe  long  after  the  sabversion  of  the 
Jswiah  power. 

We  learn  bom  Hanndntl  (S)  that  the 
Orontes,  in  bis  time,  was  applied  to  tarn 
'  great  •Fhecla  mada  for  lifting  up  the  water 
bj  its  natural  Bwiftneaa,  withoQt  any  force 

Water,  as  symboUoal  of  pnritj,  was  em- 
ployed among  most  ancient  nations  by  per- 
sona wha  wste  about  to  lake  part  in  worship. 


For  this  purpose,  a  vaaael  of  wi 
at  the  entrance  of  the  temples,  with  soma- 
timea  a  branch  of  ivy,  with  which  a  priest 
sprinkled  those  who  entered.  The  water 
was  of  ths  purest  kind,  and  theiefora  wis 
drawn  bma  a  spring.  The  Essenea  in  theii 
washings  employed  the  purest  water.  Henos 
the  allnslon  in  Ueb.  i.  32;  eomp.  Eiekiel 
luvi.  2S. 

The  traveller  in  the  desert  ia  sometimes 
tantalised  with  the  appearance  of  water 
which  proves  to  be  only  the  mirage.  >  The 
mirage  lent  its  illusions  to  the  scene  this 
morning,  and  fllled  up  the  splendid  outline 
with  whst  seemed  the  creations  of  enohsnt- 
menL  The  southern  part  of  the  plain  ap- 
peared to  be  oonverted  into  an  eitensive 
lake,  and  immediately  beyond  it  rose  a  forest 
of  tall  palm-  trees,  whose  graceful  tops  seemed 
to  hang  deep  in  the  water,  from  which  Ihey 
were  distinctly  and  beautifully  reflected.  The 
same  appearance  of  water  stretched  along 
the  boseh,  from  which  our  rente  w»a  dia- 
tant  about  Ave  miles,  and  between  it  and  the 
actual  aea  rose  a  atecp  chalky  cliff  that  re. 
minded  me  of  the  shores  of  England.  T)ie 
waves  dashed  against  its  beae,  and  sent  theii  . 
white  apray  in  ahining  stream)  into  the  air. 


I«  «u  diOgali  to  imUm  llut  all  IbU  wu  am 
llliuioD-  So  tnu  «i  BUnn  «u  Iha  wliola 
(orgM>a*  aoaue,  thai  I  aigajad  U  aa  a  nalilj, 
aai  gawd  In  idmlratioa  tor  aume  minntaa 
btfora  Iha  tnitb  ooanmd  (a  mj  tfaoii^ta' 
(Olin). 


la  poaacHa  morally  elaamaini  povar  (1  Sam. 

vii.6).  Inlhe-OmUa'Df  Euripidaa(ie03), 

watar  ia  daaoribed  a«   poaaaaalni  piaeulai 

qoaUtiM  in  aaaa*  of  blood-ahaddlng.    Tb* 

fiohollaat  on  the  i^ai  MaKlfl.  of  St^hoclaa, 

atataa  Ibat  ablaikm  of  iIm  haoda  waa  bald  to 

•tail  tor  tb*  olsantlni  of  foilt.    Panaanlw 

ujt  Ibat  Onam  cxpialid  Che  murder  of 

CljtamaHlra  io  tha  watara  at  Hippoarena. 

ThuM,  in  Iba  'Jpbigsnia'  of  Enripidaa,  da- 

lircri  it  aa  a  law  that '  iralsr  waatia*  awaj  all 

the  BTili  of  men.'    Similar  in  tlTeot  are  thoM 

worda  of  VirgU  (fineid  ii.>— 

<  Im  DM  'da  Imp&aiu  baij  thinft  to  baai, 

Bad  H  1  un  from  ilauibtvr,  qaw  frau  wb, 

TUI  In  Kcw  UTtii(  iCnuB  I  clcaaaa  the  luDt 

Of  din  dtbala  and  blaod  1b  tattla  t^tS 

We  find  inlha  Peniatancdi  the  biiter  water 
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tj  iritleb  ttanala  ehaalitj  vsa  ■ob^ottoi 
tba  toeL  Thron^UMit  OraMO*,  ltd;,  sad 
Honbam  natinpa,  Iha  ordeal  b^  be  iri-l  ■ 
B^aua  to  bave  preTailad.  Amaag  tba 
(cnda  of  Ceylon  ia  a  atoij  of  s  — wd  1« 
bee.  on  the  esnunit  of  iriiiidi  waa  •  I 
from  vboae  hill  ■ll«»illj-l  a  minevlovs 
aaoatiTa  liqnca  whioh    aoold    Iw   ] 

aOoyad  the  anehaale.  Wa  mmj  also  n 
lb*  bona  of  ehiTdij,  from  wbidi  tb*  t 
■M  fated  to  be  apiUed  if  aa  ---»—«-  w< 
eat^ed  to  drink  Ihem,  and  wbieh  ba 
nndoDbled  iriale  of  eontiiienee.     In   £ 
ear's  'Faery  qneen,'  tba  oAeo  ia  ftrta 
by  Iha  eeatna  of  Tanoa. 
'  That  gfaiUt  fmn  the  Tntne  of  cbMla  Idvb 
Agd  wtrtiuodtriH  U  all  tbu  did  Itkian, 
And  ■boaoartt  mlzmrj  detb  ^m, 
Hlfbt  DM  Iha  UBie  about  haa  aiUdte  w^ 

WbOoDK  It  va*  (M  Fanlia  wont  nparl)' 
Dau*  Veau-  cInUa,  br  ba  ■neoned  don 
Wkal  tftaa  aba  u'd  taltre  in  vJt*It  un, 
Bnl  lard  aalda.  i4an  i«  aba  BB*d  Mr  1 
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faaiened  to  a  eueular  or  endless  rope  which  about  forty-three  egg-shells)  of  the  finest 
hangs  over  the  wheel.     Bobinson  (L  042)  meal  was  kept  till  the  following  day/ 
thinks  that  in  anoient  times  the  water-wheel  WAYS  (L.  via),  or  roads,  in  very  early 
may  have  been  smaller,  and  turned,  not  by  periods  could  haye  been  only  footpaths  for 
oxen,  but  by  men  pressing  iqpon  it  with  the  men  and  cattle,  worn  by  use,  and  taking  their 
foot,  in  the  same  way  that  water  Is  still  often  course  from  oonTenienoe.  In  consulting  this 
drawn   from  wells  in  Palestine.     Niebuhr  oonyenience,  regard  would  be  had  to  local 
desoribes  such  a  machine  in  Cairo,  called  peculiarities  and  to  the  site  of  great  centres 
'  a  watering  maohine  that  turns  by  the  foot'  of  population  and  commerce.    The  winding 
(Dent.  XT.  10).   The  labourer  site  on  a  level  valley  would  be  preferred  to  the  shorter  road 
with  the  axis  of  the  wheel  or  reel,  and  turns  oyer  the  mountain,  as  affording  shelter  and 
it  by  drawing  the  upper  part  towards  him  means  of  refreshment    War  and  trade  sup- 
with  his  hands,  pushing  the  rounds  of  the  plied  the  impulse  to  travelling,  and  paved 
under  part  at  the  same  time  with  his  feet,  the  way  for  roads ;  for  the  course  of  the 
one  after  another.  In  Palestine,  the  wheel  or  rikepherd  was  too  devious  and  changefiil  to 
reel  is  more  rude,  and  a  single  rope  is  used,  do  more  than  form  slight  and  evanescent 
which  is  wound  up  and  around  it  by  the  tracks.    In  time,  however,  the  route  of  shep- 
same  process.   See  Wxll.    The  shaduf  con-  herds  in  some  great  thoroughfares  became 
aiats  of  two  posts  or  pillars,  about  five  feet  fixed,  and  pointed  out  to  the  nomad  and  the 
in  height,  with  a  horizontal  piece  of  wood,  mendiant  the  way  they  should  pursue.    Be- 
to  which  is  suspended  a  lever  having  at  one  ligion  had  a  great  influence.    PUgrims  re- 
end  a  weight,  and  at  the  other  a  bowl  or  sorting  from  several  quarters  to  a  holy  place, 
bucket  With  this  vessel  the  water  is  thrown  oame  in  time  to  discover  the  most  convenient 
up  to  the  height  of  about  ei^t  feet  into  a  wa3rs,  which  usage  could  not  fail  to  perpe- 
trough.  The  operation  is  extremdy laborious,  tnate.    When  great  monarchies  arose,  they 
WAYE-OFFEBINOS,  in  the  original  (Lev.  gave  birth  to  roads  connecting  together  re- 
ix.  21 ;  xiv.  12)  coming  from  a  word  whose  mote  parts  of  their  dominions.  The  Bomans 
root  signifies  *  to  lift  up '  (Exod.  vu  20.  Job  employed  great  care  and  labour  in  construct- 
xxxL  21),  were  oblations  conneeted  espe-  ing  roads,  which,  having  the  city  of  Borne  for 
dally  with  thank-offerings,  which  both  before  a  centre  (see  Vol.  ii.  248),  ran  over  all  parts 
and  after  the  slanghtor  of  the  vietim  weie  of  dieirwidely-eztended  empire,  and  so  united 
moved  up  and  down,  as  well  as  to  and  fro,  together  nearly  all  the  dvilised  world.  Their 
probably  in  order  to  show  that  the  sacrifice  roads,  the  idea  of  which  they  are  said  to 
was  made  to  the  Lord  of  aU  the  four  parte  have  borrowed  from  the  Carthaginians,  were 
ol^  that  is  the  entire  world ;  to  whom  thus  a  introduced  into  Palestine  as  well  as  other 
solemn  homage  was  paid  (Exodus  xxii.  24,  parte  of  the  East   On  them  mile-stones  were 
26.  Lev.  viL  30, 84 ;  zxiiL  20).    In  the  ori-  set  up.    These  may  in  part  have  taken  their 
ginal,  the  word  '  wave '  is  used  in  Numbers  direction  firom  customary  lines,  in  part  have 
viiL  11,  where  the  Levites  are  required  to  be  determined  and  perpetuated  lines  of  road, 
waved  as  a  wave-offering ;  the  intention  pro-  Two  or  three  of  the  chief  roads  which  bound 
bably  being  indicated  by  suitable  moremento  Jndea  with  other  countries  may  be  here  traced, 
of  the  hands.  These  remain  nearly  the  same  to  the  present 
The  ceremony  of  catting  the  first  or  wave-  day.      In  Northern  Palestine   there  ran  a 
sheaf  is  thus  described  in  Helen's  'Pilgrim-  cross-road  from  Acco  (Ptolemais)  to  Naza- 
age  to  Jerusalem'  (i  287) :— *  At  sunset,  the  reth,  which,  going  along  the  northern  border 
citizens  who  had  been  appointed  to  cut  the  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  turned  in  a  north- 
wave-sheaf  by  the  Sanhedrim,  came  down  easteriy  direction  to  Tiberias,  went  by  the  sea 
through  the  courte,  accompanied  by  a  great  of  Gennesareth  to  Capernaum,  then  passed 
concourse  of  people,  and  Helen  joined  in  the  Jordan,  it  may  be  at  the  point  where 
the  procession.    They  went  to  the  nearest  now  stands  '  Jacob's  Bridge,'  and  proceeded 
field  of  barley  before  the  city;  the  16th  of  north-eastwardly,  over  the  southern  portion 
Nisan  was  begun,  and  the  evening  star  was  of  Anti-Lebanon,  as  far  as  Damascus.   This, 
already  visible  in  the  sky.    The  person  who  an  ancient  militfloy  and  commercial  highway, 
was  appointed  to  reap  asked  aloud,  *  Is  the  called  in  the  history  of  the  erusades  the  'Way 
sun  gone  down  Y    The  people  who  stood  of  the  Sea,'  formed  a  bond  of  union  between 
around  answered,  '  Tes.'  — '  Shall  I  cut  ?'  Europe  and  Inner  Asia.   Under  the  Bomans, 
'Yes.'  — 'With  this  sickle  f    'Yes.'— 'In  ite  tolls  were  productive.     In  Matt  ix.  9, 
this  basket r    'Yes.'    The  questions,  thrice  Matthew  is  near  Nazareth  found  by  Jesus 
repeated,  being  thrice  answered  in  the  afllr-  sitting  as  toll-collector  on  this  road.    The 
mative,  he  cut  as  much  as  would  ftimish  an  act  is  incidentally  mentioned.    But  for  our 
omer,  and,  binding  the  sheaves  togedier,  car-  knowledge  of  the  line  pursued  by  the  road, 
ried  them  to  the  temple.    The  barley  was  we  might  have  wondered  why  Matthew  ap- 
there  roasted  by  the  fire,  cleared  from  the  peared  there  in  the  discharge  of  his  fane- 
husk,  ground   into  meal,   bolted    thirteen  tions.    In  the  actual  circumstances,  all  is 
times,  and  the  omer  (a  measure  containing  clear.    Minute  agreemente  of  £his  nature  are 
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not,  cannot  be  invented.  The  narratlTe  pro-  would  mom  tst  leM  cesMnble  tiieir 

ceeded  from  an  eye-witneas,  and  repreaenta  works.   Before  that  time,  the  roAds  in  Palee> 

a  reality.  tine  were  leaa  artillciaL     If  the  staleoBeikt  of 

From  the  same  point  (Acre),  ox  fh>m  the  Josephns  is  not  coloored  by  «  wiah  to  di 

neighboaring  Cesarea,  began  a  maeh-trod-  honoar  to  his  oonntiy,   Solomon    '  Imid  i 

den  road,  which,  running  down  the  sea-eoaat,  eauseway  of  black  atone  along  the  road  Ac 

passed  through  the  cities  of  Philistia,  and  led  (wiiere  firom  ?)  to  Jeniflalem '  (J<»cfk. 

thence  proceeded  by  Pelusiam  into  Egypt  Antiq.  tuL  7,  4).   The  stony  snrfaee  of  Ivfv 

From  this  there  broke  off  a  road  leading  portiona  of  Palestine  rendered  bigfaly  artifi- 

from  Cnsarea,  through  Antipatris  and  Dios-  oial  roads  less  necesaary,  and  tbe  gremt  int^ 

polis,  to  Jerusalem   (Acta   zxiiL  31,  uq.).  qnaUtiea  of  the  aurfaee  in  general  made  ^ 

The  shortest  way  from  Judea  into  Galilee  formation  of  them  difficult, 
lay  through  Samaria  (Luke  xviL  11.  John         Of  the  aereral  Hebrew  words   reaiaai 

iv.  4.   Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  6,  1 ;  Life,  52).  'way'  and  *ioad,'  L  araghf  denotes  m.  vsy  ii 

This  journey  took  three  days.    A  full  day's  general  (Job  six.  8),  and  is  translated  *pstk' 

Journey  enabled  the  trayeller  to  pass  fkom  (Gen.  xlix.7),  *  highways'  (Jadg.  ▼.  0),  also 

Jerusalem  to  Sychar;  thence  he  went  forward  (with  a  slight  change  in  the  aeoents)  '  eam- 

to  Ginsa  (Hug  says  Nain,  Einleii.  i.  18,  4th  pany,'  that  is,  '  a  caravan'  (Gen.  xxxriL  2d; 

edit. ;  comp.  Luke  viL  1 — 11),  the  last  place  eomp.  Judg.  xix.  17) ;  H.  ^temeefc,  has  a  sini- 

in  Samaria,  and  so  entered  Galilee  by  the  lar  import,  being  translated  *  way '   (Gen.  iii 

plain  of  Esdraelon.     In  the  Boman  period  d4),  'journey'  (xxx.  86),  evidently  applied 

there  was  a  road  from  Jerusalem,  through  to  a  recogniasd  and  trodden,  if  not  fomed 

Sychar,   to  Scythopolis,  which,  keeping  a  road, — thus,  *  the  king's  way '  (Numbers  xx. 

northerly  course,  ran  to  the  lake  of  Galilee ;  17, 22 ;  oompare  xiv.  2d ;  xxi.  1.   I>eat.  i.  2. 

and  at  Scythopolis,  sending  off  a  branch  in  Joah.  xii.  8).    In  Deut  xix.  8,  a  way  for  the 

a  westerly  direction,  passed  through  Jezreel  manslayer  is  commanded  to  be  ptepated  or 

(Stradela)  to  Cssarea.   The  same  road  went  made  (eomp.  Piot.  It.  26).    In  Isaiah  Ivii 

forward  to  the  north -eaat,  through  Gadara  14  are  employed  worda,  *Ca8t  ye  op,  east  ye 

and  Capitolias,  to  Damascus  (Joseph.  Antiq.  up,  prepare  Uie  way,'  whioh  aeem  to  repre- 

xiY.  8,  4).  From  Jerusalem  there  were  three  sent  the  operations  of  road-making.     Still 

ehief  roads.   One,  in  a  north-easterly  course,  more  expressive  is  die  passage  in  Ixii.  10^ 

went  over  Olivet  and  through  Bethany,  by  eomp.  MaL  iii.  1.     We  find  several  ways 

gorges  and  winding  deaert  ways,  to  Jericho  mentioned  as  if  indicating  well-known  aad 

(Matt.  XX.  xxL).  The  distance  was  abouteigh-  established  high  roads.  Thus  we  have  'The 

teen  Roman  miles.    At  Jericho  the  Jordan  way  of  Egypt,'  *  The  way  of  Aaayria'  ( Jer.  H 

oould  be  passed,  and  hence  travellers  went  18),  *  The  way  to  Zion '  (L  6.   Lam.  L  4), 

to  Gilead  or  Peraa.    This  way  was  mostly  *The  way  of  the  North'  (Ezek.  xlii.  1),  <Tbe 

taken  by  the  Galilean  Jews  on  going  to  and  way  of  Hethlon'  (xlvii.  \fi).  The  moat  strik- 

retnming  ttom  Jerusalem  on  festive  occa-  ing  paaaage  is  found  in  Isaiah  xL  3, 4»  which 

sions,  as  they  thus  avoided  the  hostile  Saroa-  must  have  been  written  by  one  w^o  vras  fa- 

ritans.   At  the  same  point,  oppoaite  Jericho,  miliar  with  the  process  of  forming  artificial 

a  road  ran  towards  the  south,  along  the  Dead  roads. 

sea,  as  far  as  Alia,  or  Elath,  on  the  eastern         There  axe  no  artificial  roada  at  pxesent  in 

arm  of  the  Red  sea.    The  laat  is  the  road  Palestine.    Their  absence  detracts  from  the 

pursued  by  the  Israelites  on  their  final  ap-  beauty  of  the  landscape.     Travel  and  trans- 

proach  to  Canaan.    Down  the  former  came  port  being  all  performed  on  the  baeks  of 

the   Syrian    armies  when  invading   Israel  beasts  of  burden,  which  usually  move  in  sin- 

(2  Kings  X.  32,  teq, ;  eomp.  viii  28 ;  ix.  14),  gle  file,  the  most  important  routes  are  marked 

and  at  a  later  period,  the  Assyrian  troops  only  by  narrow  winding  paths,  that  receive 

(1  Chron.  v.  26).    The  aeoond  chief  road  their  direction  from  the  ever- varying  featores 

lay  fh>m  Jerusalem  southward  to  Hebron,  of  the  region  over  which  they  paas.  The  soil 

whence  ran  a  way  to  Aila,  and  another  west-  is  often  so  hard  as  to  take  no  impression  from 

wardly  to  Gasa.    From  Gaxa,  through  Rhi-  the  feet  of  animals ;  and  the  eye  of  an  unpnus 

nocoluraand  Pelusium,wa8  the  shortest  and  tised  traveler  perceives,  even  on  a  common 

most  convenient  road  down  into  Egypt  (Jo-  thoroughfare,  no  evidence  that  others  have 

aeph.  Antiq.  xiv.  2).    Along  this  road  thou-  passed  along  the  same  way.    No  repairs  are 

sands  of  prisoners  were,  after  the  overthrow  ever  made — no  labour  employed  to  lemove 

of  Jerusalem  under  Vespasian,  conducted  to  an  obstacle  or  prevent  a  breach.    If  a  rock 

Alexandria,  in  order  to  be  shipped  there  for  rolls  down  from  the  mountain,  or  a  chasm  is 

Rome.    The  third  road  from  Jerusalem  ran  made  by  a  sweeping  torrent,  the  next  passer 

to  Joppa,  on  the  Mediterranean.    This  was  goes  round  it  the  best  way  he  can,  and  hence- 

the  shortest  way  by  which  the  sea  could  be  forth  there  is,  to  the  needful  extent,  a  change 

reached  from  the  capital.  in  the  road.    When  the  want  of  room  to  de- 

The  exact  nature  of  these  roads  is  not  viate  from  the  old  path,  or  any  other  cause, 

known.  In  the  Roman  period,  some  of  them  has  for  a  long  time  confined  the  travel  to  a 
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deep  iuu>  tli?  enrm.  or  eicn  ic 
tfae  rock,  irhich  is  ordtauilj  paved  or  hmlf 
filled  np  with  rolling  slanei;  thiu  fonning 
tbe  worst  posiibla  rcwthold,  ud  tha  moat 
nncomforUble  ■ccommodalioil  lo  tha  toot  of 
Iha  horss  or  tha  donkej. 

Th«  great  road  leading  aoiuss  the  plain 
from  tha  Damaacua  gale  at  Jeiuaalsin,  h(s 
leen  woni  bj  tiaiel  aDd  waihed  by  rune  till 
It  haa  the  appearance  of  a  deep  artiBeial 
Ii-ench,  into  which  an  iufiDile  nomber  of 
Hmall  rolling  alonaB  hare  been  gUhxred 
from  tha  adjacent  fields.  Wbere  (here  are 
no  road*,  there  can  be  no  wheel- enniBges. 
Olio  did  not  lee  BO  mash  u  ft  cut  or  >  wheel- 
barrow in  tbe  Uolj  Land.  Solomon  and  lome 
other  kings  bad  cairiagea,  and  the  inTadeiB 
of  the  land  often  increased  (he  terroi  of 
their  approach  bj  war-chuiota.  It  is  eri- 
dent,  howeier,  thai  tbe  royal  eqnip ages  were 
eonCLned  to  a  few  short  loutes,  and  tbeae  ill- 
adapted  inslmmenta  of  war  could  never  ha»a 
left  the  plains.  The  hiU  conalij  was  aa  nn- 
fkTonrable  as  possible  to  ibeir  moreoieaU; 
and  it  is  aniScieatly  evident  that  eonTenient 
axlJBcii]  roads  oetn  eiiated  here  to  any 
great  eitent,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
militar}  loales  constructed  bj  tha  Romans 
doring  their  swaj  over  these  coontiies. 

On  hia  way  bow  Jenualem  to  Nabloa*, 
at  Jnfaa,  Robinson  (iii,  TT)  foond  '  evident 
traces  of  an  ancieDtpivedroad,  entirely  simi- 
lar ta  the  Roman  roads  of  Itaiy  and  oUier  re- 
gions. It  was  obvioaslj  ot  old  a  publio  and 
Srobsbly  a  military  way  between  the  cities  of 
ophna  and  JemBalem  ;  tbe  great  road,  ap' 
porently,  which  in  ancient  times,  as  now,  led 
along  Ihe  eammit  of  the  high  moimtainoiis 
tract  from  the  plain  of  Esdraalon,  Ihroagh 
Neapolis  and  Qophna,  to  Ihe  holy  city.  Tha 
pavement  still  remaini  entire  for  a  very  eon- 
ridsraUa  distance.' 
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In  IbevalleyotEshoul,  fiobinson  (i.3I8) 
fonnd  a  paved  path,  or  rather  oua  laid  un- 
evenly with  large  stones,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Swiss  moaatain  road.  It  passes  between  lb* 
walls  of  vineyards  and  olive-yards, — the  for- 
mer DbieSj  in  tbe  valley,  and  the  latter  in 
the  slopes  of  the  bills,  which  are  in  many 
plaees  bnilt  np  in  terraces.  Bobinson  also 
passed  what  bears  every  mark  of  always  hav- 
ing been  a  great  highway  between  Hebron 
and  Jemsslem.  It  is  direct,  and  in  many 
parts  artiflflially  made,  evidently  in  times  of 
old.  '  Bat  wheels,'  be  says,  '  certainly  never 
passed  here  J  the  hills  are  loo  sharp  and 
sleep,  and  (he  surface  of  the  groond  loo 
tbiokly  strewn  with  rocka,  lo  admit  of  the 
possibility  of  vehicles  being  used  in  this 
mountainoos  region  without  the  toilsome 
oonsCraction  of  artificial  roads,  suoh  as  never 
yet  existed  here.  Indeed,  we  nowhere  read 
of  wheeled  carriages  in  connection  with  the 
coanljy  south  ot  Jerusalem,    except  where 

down  his  father  into  Egypt.  These  came  to 
Hebron,  and  Jacob  travelled  with  them  thence 
to  Beersheba  (Oen.  ilv.  19,  SI,  27 ;  xlvi.  1 ). 

journey  from  Beenhaba  lo  Hebron ;  and 
long  before  reaching  Doher^eb,  we  were  con- 
vinced that  waggons  for  Ihe  patriarch  oould 
not  have  passed  by  that  ronta.  Still,  by  tak- 
ing a  mors  eircnltooa  oourse,  up  the  great 
Wady  el-Kholil,  more  to  the  right.  Ibeymigbl 
probably  reach  Hebron,  through  the  vaUcys, 
without  great  diffloulty.' 

WEAVE  (T.  oomp.  mb)  stands  (Judges 
ivi.  18.  Is.  lix.  6}  for  the  Hebrew  akng 
(comp.  O.anuAn^,  uid  L.  araiMa,  'a  ■pider;' 
'  weave  the  spider's  vtb,'  Is.  lix.  6). 

Weaving,  as  one  of  those  arts  without 
which  men  oannot  take  the  firststeps  in  civi- 
lisation, was  known  to  Ihe  ancient  Egyptian*, 
from  iriiom,  if  previooslj  ignorant  of  it,whicli 


tn  menbonad  m  enplojcd  ia  Egypt  is  lb« 
dkji  of  the  patiiinhi  (Ocn.  xli.  iH ;  oomp. 
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Is.  lix.  9) ;  md  Kt  *  Umt  pniod,  EgTpt  ia 
found  lappljingflnfl  linen,  villi  cm broidord 
wort  (EnkHl  i»tJ1.  T).  The  eoveringw  of 
dM  Mbarnada,  mlda  by  the  hand*  at  Israri. 
iMa,  chow  IhU  ths  nUlon  had  attsiDed 
moah  aUn  in  wciTlng  (Eiodni  Kxxv.  89). 
Among  than,  apinning  (SA,  24)  and  weBTing 
(PniT.  mi.  18)  wo™  the  apeeial  aeenp«Ltion 
of  honMwif  as,  ivan  Ihongh  oThigii  biiA,  ^ri 
of  tsmala  ilaTca  (Eiod.  xxur.  30.  2  Kings 
yxlit  7.  ProT.  niL  13,  19 ;  eomp.  JfMei^ 
J.  W.  i.  Si,  S)  ;  Ihongh  wMTera  of  (he  mala 
•CI  an  mantionad  (Eiod.  xizr.  3S  ;  eomp. 
1  Chron.  iv.  21).  Tfaa  loam  waa  tho  aim^ 
elaTttad  frame,  nsnil  in  primitiTe  dmev,  n- 
qoliing  tha  workman  to  lUnd  at  hia  eai[dor- 
mant;  u  parts  of  it  tn  mentioned,  thefllmfr- 
tla  (Job  «i;.  6),  the  beam  (1  Sam.  xrO.  7. 
3  Sam.  xxi.  19),  and  Ihe  pin  (Jadg.  iriL  IS, 
U).  From  thr  refereneaa  in  the  Bible  Ut 
wioDB  parta  of  the  proeesaea  (Lerit.  xiS. 
iB.   Jodg'  "i-  W-   J»-  m»iii-  18).  we  m^ 


tntar  Ihal  weaving  reaehad  among  the  He- 
bnwa  aitiatie  aiealleuoe,  thongh  thej  ob- 
tained their  finer  fabrici  boui  EgTpt  (Ptot, 
TiL  16)  and  Babylon  (Joaeph.  Aotiq.  iriii. 
9,  1).  Of  bigMj-wroaght  arlicles  vs  find 
in  the  Seriptoraa,  I.  an  'embroidered  ooat' 
(Exod.  ixiiii.  4),  probably  worked  in  amall 
•qnare*,  aa  teiaalaled  paTemenla,  or,  it  maj 
be,  somewhal  after  the  manner  of  the  Sootch 
plaids;  11. '  clothing  of  wronghl  gold'  (Pa. 
iIt,  13),  that  IB,  interwoien  with  threadi  of 
gold  ao  aa  to  produce  regular  figorei;  III. 
'akilfDl  work'  (Eiodua  izri,  1],  exhibiting 
arTDbolical  fonni,  as  the  chembin ;  IV.  '  di- 
*era  colonrs  of  needle-work '  (Jodges  T.  80. 
Eiek.  in.  13),  probably  a  kind  of  Capestrj 
or  carpeL  Embroidery  is  eaid  not  to  haia 
been  known  lo  the  Hebrews  before  the  nDe. 
Thai  the  Uebrewa  possessed  lbs  skill  to  work 
(weaTe)  in  man;  oolonrs,  appears  ftooi  Eiod. 
xzri.  I.  Mf,,  where  we  find  enrtaina  of  fine 
twined  linen  (bjsans)  in  coloor  blue,  purple, 
■qI  aoariat,  inwrongbl  with  chembiD».    Of 


this  splendid  kind  of  tsilure  were  made  the 
bangings  for  the  labemacle  and  Ihe  tonic  ol 
(he  higb-prissL  In  Ihe  New  Testament  we 
have  the  usmleaa  eoat  worn  by  Jesns,  that 
is,  made  eiclusiiely  by  wearing  (John  lii. 
SS).  A  tradition  of  the  Jews  represents  the 
garments  of  Ihe  bigh-prieat  to  haie  been 
made  without  a  needle,  being  woven  each 
in  one  piece.     See  Ciotheb,  Sbui. 

WELL  (T.),  a,  is  desoribed  by  Eobinson, 
lying  on  hia  road  from  Jeranalem  lo  Oaia. 
'  Another  ancient  well  in  the  valley,  eihibii- 
ing  quite  a  pastoral  scene  of  patriarch^  days. 
Many  catlie,  flocks  of  sheep  and  kida,  and 
also  camelB,  were  all  wailing  round  the  well, 
while  men  and  women  were  bnaily  employed 
in  drawing  water  for  Ibem.  These  people 
at  once  offered  and  draw  water  for  db  and 
our  Ihinly  animals,  without  the  eipeotsdon 
of  i«ward.  The  well  waa  aqnare  and  al- 
row  ;  by  mcaanring  the  lope,  we  fbond  (he 
depth  (o  be  aiity  feet  A  platform  of  very 
large  itones  was  built  up  around  it,  and  there 
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irere  many  dzinking  troaghs.    On  the  pl«t-  well,  at  the  height  of  se^nl  feet  abo?e  the 

form  was  fixed  a  small  reel  for  the  rope,  natural  snrlSaee  of  the  rook  through  whleh 

wbleh  a  man,  seated  on  a  level  with  &e  the  ezoayation  was  made.     Olin  dropped 

axis,  woond  np  hy  palling  the  npper  part  of  some  stones  into  the  well,  and  was  satisfied 

the  reel  towards  him  wilh  his  hands,  while  that  it  contained  water  and  was  very  deep, 

lie  at  the  same  time  pushed  the  lower  part  Haondrell  reports  it  to  be  dug  in  a  firm 

from  him  with  the  feet.    This  may  not  im-  rock,  three  yards  in  diameter  and  thirty-five 

probably  have  been  the  aneient  Egyptian  in  depth,  five  of  which  were  fall  of  water, 

manner  of  watering  with  the  foot'  (Dent.  Several  travellers  have  found  it  dry.    The 

xL  10).    See  W4xbb.  quantity  of  water  varies. 

WeUs  in  Arabia  at  the  pteient  day  are,  as        The  well  was  deep  in  the  da3rs  of  Jesus,  and 

ibey  were  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  halt-  the  Samaritan  woman  had  no  means  with 

ing'plaoes,  on  account  of  the  torrid  nature  her  of  procuring  water  from  it  (Johniv.  II). 

of  the  country,  highly  prized.    Oiodoms  Si-  In  illustration,  may  be  cited  Btiuwolfs  words 

cnlns  states  that  the  Nabathsan  Arabs  were  (Bsim,  460) :  *  Near  Bethlehem  is  a  good 

celebrated  for  their 'seasonable  (conveniently  cistern,  fhll  of  water,  deep  and  wide.    On 

placed)  wells'  in  the  desert,  whidi  were  known  this  account^  persons  who  go  there  to  draw 

to  themselves  only,  and  consequently  were  water  carry  with  them  ropes  and  leathern 

made  by  them  places  of  safe  retreat    The  buckets,  which  are  also  borne  by  caravans 

ancient  Gebers  (or  fire-worshippeis)  were  with  a  view  to  their  being  used  for  obtiinmg 

maeh  famed  for  the  wells  which  they  dug,  water  on  the  jonmey.' 
many  of  which  still  exist  in  Persia.     Sir        WHEAT   (T.)  was  so  sup^'rior  and  so 

W.  Onseley  has  cited  Isfendiar^s  vow  to  make  abundant  in  Palestine,  that  ears  of  it  appear 

a  hondred  plaoes  of  repose  and  a  hundred  on  coins  as  a  symbol  of  the  land  (oomp.  Is. 

thousand  wells,  with  trees  sround  them.  zzviii.  25.  Esek.  iv.  9).    It,  as  well  as  bar- 

01in,on  the  south  of  Judah,  met  with  two  ley,  grew  in  all  parts  (Deut.  viii.  8.    Jadg. 

ancient  wells  which  were  walled  up  in  the  vi.  11.    1  Samuel  vL  18.    2  Samuel  iv.  6 ; 

moat  substantial  manner  with  hewn  stones,  zvii.  28).    The  produce  being  beyond  the 

haTing  no  windlass  or  other  machinery  for  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  a  yeariy  present 

drawing  water,  which  was  done  by  means  of  was  made  by  Solomon  to  Hiram,  king  of 

a  rope  and  bucket  of  goat  or  sheep  skin,  let  Tyre  (1  Kings  v.  11),  a«id  a  regular  trade  in 

down  into  the  well  and  raised  by  hand,  exporting  wheat  was  carried  on  by  means  of 

*  Watering  troughs,  dog  out  of  large  blocks  the  Tynans  (Esek.  xxvii.  17).    Wheat  was 

of  stone,  stand  about  the  well,  for  the  pur>  made  into  bread,  eaten  {the  grains)  parched 

pose  of  watering  the  flocks.    Here,  not  im-  or  in  green  ears  (Lev.  xxiiL  14;  eomp.  Josh, 

probably^  Abraham  and  Isaae  watered  their  v.  II.  Bath  ii.  14.   1  Sam.  xvii.  17.  2  Sam. 

Hooka.*  xvii.  28).    Captain  Mangles  saw  at  Heshbon 

Boblnson  rq[K>rts  (ii.  619)-~'At  Milh  (on  wheat  whose  ears  were  of  unusual  size,  one 

the  route  from  Wady  Mousa  to  Hebron)  are  of  them  exceeding  in  dimensions  two  of  the 

two   wells,  measuring  about  forty  feet  in  ordinary.    Laborde  says  there  is  to  be  found 

depth,  and  walled  up  round  with  good  mason  at  Kerek  a  species  of  hundred-wheat,  which 

work ;  one  of  them  is  seven  snd  a  hal^  and  justifies  the  text  of  the  Bible  against  the 

the  other  five  feet  in  diameter.    The  water  ohaige  of  exaggeration.    According  to  Mau- 

flcemed  not  to  be  good,  and  the  Arabs  said  gles,  the  Heshbon  wheat  is  to  the  English 

it  was  aeid ;  but  we  had  no  rope  or  bucket  as  180  grains  is  to4d;  snd  in  regard  to  nom- 

to  draw  any.    The  Arabs  of  the  Tiyabah  her  of  grains  in  an  ear,  as  84  of  the  former 

water  here;  they  come  hither  early  in  autumn,  to  41  of  the  latter.    How  fine  the  wheat  of 

These  weUs  and  ruins  at  el-Milh  I  am  dis-  Palestine  was  of  old,  may  in  a  measure  be 

posed  to  regard  as  marking  the  site  of  the  conceived  from  the  ears  which  appear  as 

ancient  Holadah  of  the  Old  Testsment,  the  symbols  on  Jewish  coins.    See  Vol.  ti.  26. 
Holatha  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  (Josh.        Bobinson  (ii  894),  on  his  way  from  Oasa 

zv.  26 ;  comp.  21 ;  xiz.  2.    1  Chron.  iv.  28.  to  Hebron,  found  die  crops  of  grain  Tcry 

Neh.  zi.  26).  good.    '  In  one  field,  as  we  approached  Kn- 

A  species  of  well  was  used  in  Syria,  the  beibeh,  nearly  two  hundred  reapers  and  glean- 

soil  being  dry,  as  a  granary  for  pieserv-  ers  were  at  work,  the  latter  being  nearly  as 

ing  com.    Yano  says  that  wheat  laid  up  in  numerous  as  the  former.    A  lew  were  taking 

tfiis  way  remains  good  even  fifty  years,  mil-  tfieir  refreshment,  and  oAred  us  some  of 

let  more  than  a  hundred.    Such  granaries  their '  parehed  com.'    In  the  season  of  har- 

are  intended  in  Jer.  xli.  8.  Amos  iz.  6.  Joel  vest  the  grains  of  wheat,  not  yet  frilly  diy  and 

i.  17.  hard,  are  roasted  in  a  pan,  or  on  «.n  iron 

Jacob's  well  (see  the  article)  Olin  (ii.  351 )  plate,  and  constitute  a  very  palatable  article  of 

found  concealed  firom  the  view  by  what  at  first  food ;  this  is  eaten  along  with  bread,  or  in- 

seems  only  a  hei^  of  rubbish.    A  church  stead  of  it.    Indeed,  the  use  of  it  is  so  con- 

was  buHt  over  the  well  by  the  empress  He-  mon,  at  this  season,  among  the  labouring 

lena.    It  has  long  sunk  to  ruins;  but  an  classes,  that  this  parehed  wheat  is  sold  in 

arch  of  solid  masonry  still  remains  over  the  the  markets.    The  whole  scene  of  the  reap- 
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•n  ud  glwwen,  and  Ilieir  '  pirebed  oora,' 
gmn  u*  ■  liTFly  lepmanUIioa  of  lh«  itot; 
of  Halh  ind  the  tmiieat  barrMt-bome  in 
lbs  field!  at  Bou'  (Butb  ii.  S,  14).  Bobin- 
•on,  *  liills  funbsr  on  (440).  »ddi  uiothor 
trut,  ipeaklug  ot  the  Tioinitj  ot  Uabroii  and 
the  bmrlBj  hiriMt;— '  Hin  ««  needed  no 
fatid  uoond  our  lent.  The  ownen  at  Ihe 
eropa  eune  eTei;  night  knd  ilBpl  upon  their 
thrething-floon,  to  gnud  them  ;  tad  Ihii  m 
hid  tbnnd  to  be  luuTersa]  in  all  the  legion 
ot  GiJW.  We  wm  In  the  midtl  of  eoeuM 
pTWuelj  like  thcwe  of  Rulfa,  wban  Bou 
wiMiowed  barlej  on  hii  thmhing- floor,  ud 
■  ""'  10  gnud  Ihe  beep 


.'(iii.! 


-U). 


Neu  Jennin  (Oiuai),  tat  wrenl  mile* 
nond,  Olin  (ii.  STS)  tlMXn  Ibe  land  wm  <m>- 
tend  with  wheU.  whteh,  he  uje,  ii  (he  great 
crop  at  Palailine,  thriving  on  ill  loile  cepa- 
blB  ot  bearing  aa  j  thing.  The  atraw  ii  aborleT 
than  that  ot  the  Uoitwl  Sulee,  eran  when 
grown  on  the  rioheal  land.  The  wheat,  bow- 
CTcr,  which  i*  alwaja  bearded,  ia  large  and 
hetiTT,  and  the  grain  of  good  qnali^. 


2  WID 

On  being  qneationed,  thej  taid  thia  was  an 
old  anaBani,  tuid  no  one  would  apeak  agminsi 
it ;  thof  wen  aappoted  (o  be  hmtgrj,  and  it 
wu  allowed  aa  a  charily.  We  taw  thia  Bfter- 
wtrda  in  repetted  inttanoe* '  (iL  199). 

WHITE,  DO  leu  than  pniple  ganuaala, 
ware  of  old  cbaraoteriatir  of  high  diBtinetiDi) 
and  eT*n  1071117.  Henoe  in  (he  traDifignr*- 
lion  our  SiTioai'B  Tettmenta  are  gliamiliig 
white  (Matt.  irti.  <i),  and  in  the  Bevelalion 
the  aainU  are  elad  in  white ;  alio  Ibe  angeU 
tfaat  appeared  at  the  tepnlchra  were  in  white 
(John  n.  II), — inatanoea  in  whidi  eelcBtinl 
pnritj  aeema  lo  be  indicated,  inaunncfa  u 
the  li^t  ot  the  akiea  natoiallj  aymboliBea 
the  loatroas  lanctilj  of  heiTen.  Aeooiding 
to  Joaepbaa  (Antiq.  Tiii.  T,  3),  Solomon, 
aeeompaDled  bj  hie  bodj-gnard,  oaed  to 
repair  dall^  to  a  houae  at  pleaaure  at  Elhan, 
not  hr  hmn  Jenualem,  in  a  chariot,  clad  In 
white  robfli.  The  enstom,  on  the  part  of 
hinga,  ot  wearing  while  ilate  apparel,  ei- 
plaina  Pa.  Irrlil.  14 — 'When  the  Almigbtr 
aealtered  Ihe  kingi  (of  the  Caaaaniiea) 
thereon,  it  (Ibe  field  of  battle)  waa  aa  mow 
in  Salmon,'  while  with  Ihe  eaat-away  man- 
tlaa  of  the  ronled  ohiettalna. 

The  image  in  Apoe.  iii.  0  majhani  beat 
taken  from  a  cnetom  obaerred  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim,wbieh. in  inTeatigating  the  genealogiM 
of  priaeta,  with  a  riew  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  pnritj  ot  iheir  daaoent,  ia  aaid  by  Hai- 
DMUidei  lo  hare  aaneed  aneh  aa  had  '  a  Uol 
on  tbeir  lacntebeon '  to  be  clothed  in  black, 
and  others,  whoae  lineage  wai  tna  from  ei- 
ceptloD,  to  be  dad  in  wbite  gannanta,  in 
which  Ihej  went  into  the  temple,  to  toper- 
intend,  with  Iheir  brelhren,  Ita  pnblie  an- 


wu  eostomaij  tmong  the  Jewa.  When 
Archelaai,  after  the  death  of  hia  &tber, 
Hetod,  atanmed  Ihe  eceptre,  he  repaired  to 
the  temple  in  while  ^ipard  (Joteph.  J.  W. 
iL  1,  1). 

The  'while  hone '  mentioned  in  Bar.  tL 
1,  2,  appeara  lo  bare  been  act  forth  painted 
or  ponraTsd  io  a  book.  Piotarei  have  beat 
foond  in  Orienlal  mannacripti  of  rary  andeiit 


'  Plucking  the  ears  ot  oora'  it  illnalrated 
br  Bobinaon,  who  ia  apeahintc  ot  Ihe  eonntrf 
between  Hebron  and  Ain  Jidj  ;  '  The  whole 
traol  waa  almoat  oorrred  with  fine  Heldt  of 
wheal.  Watchmen  were  etalioned  in  Tariona 
parti  to  prevent  oaille  and  flocka  from  Itea- 
paiaing  upon  the  grain.  The  wheal  wu  now 
ripening,  and  we  had  here  a  beauLlfQl  illua- 
tration  of  the  Seriplnre.  Our  Arabe  'were 
an  hungered,'  and,  going  into  the  fielda,  lliej 
'  pliuked  Ihe  can  ot  oam  and  did  eat,  rub- 
bdif  thamin  their  handt '  (Matthew  xii.  I). 


ihile  horaa  in  a 
cording  lo  rabbinical  tradition,  something 
good  among  the  Jewa,  who  held  that  one  ot 
the  gaardian  angela  made   hit  ^ipearaoce 

WIDOWS  were  bj  Paul  (I  TimothjT.  g) 
lUowed  to  be  ehoten  to  the  atrrtoe  of  tbe 
church  if  threetcore  feira  old,  and  had  bad 
bal  one  buebaud.  Among  Ibe  Bomana, 
widows  who  bad  been  married  only  once 
were  held  in  apecial  eateem.  The  admia- 
lion  ot  widuwi  and  othen  aa  deaegnetwt 
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WM  a  rdfUUOioB  of  that  Oriental  law  whioh  tune  the  protpect  was  dreadful ;  yet  there 

excluded  females  from  taking  part  in  the  was  no  danger  of  life.    Most  of  the  Arabs 

services  of  public  worship,  and  conspired,  eovered  their    faees  with  a   handkerchief, 

with   other  Christian    inflaenoes,   to  raise  though  travelling  before  the  wind.    After 

woman  to  her  present  rank ;  which,  however,  five  o'clock  the  wind  fell,   the  air  became 

from  the  great  deficiencies  of  her  early  edu-  less  obscure,  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the 

cation,  is  much  lower  than  it  should,  and  NwW.  which  soon  purified  the  atmosphere, 

in  time,  we  trust,  will  be.    The  mother,  as,  restored  the  suu   to    his    splendour,   and 

in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  educator  brought  a  clear  and  pleasant  evening,  with 

of  tlie  family,  should  herself  receive  the  best  a  temperature  of  66  deg.     It  was  no  little 

possible  education.  labour  for  the  party  to  free  themselves  from 

WIMPLES,  signifying  the  lappet  of  a  the  sand  in  which  they  were  enveloped, 
hood  or  veil  as  worn  by  nuns,  is,  in  Is.  ill        In  Egypt,  a  period  of  the  year  bears  the 
22,  the  rendering  of  a  word  which,  in  Bnth  name  of  el-Khamsin,  when  hot  southerly 
iii.  10,  is  translated  *  the  vail,'  and  in  the  winds  are   very  frequent  and    particularly 
mai^n,  *  sheet  or  apron.'     This  vail  was  noxious.    This  period  is  said  to  commence 
obviously  the  large  cloak  or  plaid  that  co-  on  the  day  after  the  Coptic  festival  of  Easter 
Tered  the  whole  person.    The  words  in  the  Sunday,  and  to  terminate  on  Whit-Sunday, 
common  version,  *  the  mantles  and  the  wim-  thus  continuing  forty-nine  days.    It  gene* 
pies,'  have  been  rendered,  *  the  hoods  and  rally  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
the  veils.'  Issts  during  the  whole  of  May.     This  is  the 
WINDS,  THE,  in  Palestme,  were  of  old  most  unhealthy  season  in  Egypt ;  and  while 
four,  conformably  to  the  opinion  that  there  it  lasts,  the  inhabitants  are  apprehensive  of 
were  four  quarters  of  the  world  ( Jerem.  xlix.  being  visited  by  the  plague. 
86.   Dan.  vii.  2.   Zech.  11.  6.  Matt  xxiv.  81.        In  July  and  August  £ere  sometimes  pre- 
Apoo.  vii.  1).     The  winds  in  Palestine  are  vails  in  Egypt  a  wind  which  resembles  the 
regular,  depending  on  fixed  and  periodical  blast  from  a  furnace,  rendering  every  article 
causes.    They  also  vary  according   to  the  of  furniture  literally  hot. 
relative  position  of  the  place  of  observation.         The  samoom,  which  is  a  very  violent,  hot. 
In  autumn  and  winter,  according  to  Busse-  and  sulToeating  wind,  is  of  more  rare  occor- 
gei  (R«w«n,  iii.  105),  who  has  given  exact  rence  than  the  khamsin  winds,  and  of  shorter 
tables  of  the  results  of  his  observations,  the  duration.    Its  heat  is  intense,  its  course  im- 
winds  that  prevail  in  Inner  Syria  are  the  petuous.    Its  direction  is  generally  from  the 
east  and  the  south-east ;  whilst  immediately  south-east  or  south-south-east.    It  is  com- 
on  the  coast,  the  north  and  north-west  winds  monly  preoeded  by  a  fearftil  calm.    As  it 
are  roost  fi^uent    What  contributes  mostly  approaches,  the  atmosphere  assumes  a  yeV- 
to  this  are  the  local  relations,  and  especially  lowish  hue,  tinged  with  red ;   the  sun   ap- 
the  vicinity  of  the  lofty  plain  of  the  Hauran,  pears  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  gradually 
and  the  high  hills  along  the  east  of  the  Jor-  becomes  quite  concealed  before  the  hot  blast 
dan,  which  are  soon  covered  with  snow,  while  is  felt  in  its  full  violence.     The  sand  and 
on  Uie  coast  you  meet  with  the  prevalent  sea-  dust  raised  by  the  wind  add  to  the  gloom,  and 
winds.  increase  the  painftil  effects  of  the  heat  and 
When  in  the  peninsula  of   Sinai,  and  rarity  of  the  air.  Respiration  becomes  uneasy, 
drawing  near  to  the  southern  boundary  of  perspiration  seems  to  be  entirely  stopped;  the 
Palestine,  Robinson  and  his  companions  were  tongue  is  dry,  the  skin  parched,  and  a  prick- 
overtaken  by  a  violent  sirocco,  resembling  the  ling  sensation  is  experienced,  as  if  caused 
khamsin  of  Egypt.    The  wind  had  been  all  by  electric  sparks.    It  is  sometimes  impos- 
the  morning  north-east,  but  at  eleven  o'clock  sible  for  a  person  to  remain  erect,  on  ao- 
it  suddenly  changed  to  the  south  and  came  count  of  tlie  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  sand 
upon  them  with  violence  and  intensity,  until  and  dust  oblige  all  who  are  exposed  to  it  to 
it  blew  a  perfect  tempest    The  atmosphere  keep  their  eyes  closed.    It  is  most  distress- 
was  filled  with  fine  particles  of  sand,  form-  ing  when  it  overtakes  travellers  in  the  desert 
ing  a  bluish  haze ;  Uie  sun  was  darkly  visi-  A  very  violent  samoom   seldom  continues 
ble,  his  disk  exhibiting  only  a  dun  and  sickly  longer  than  half  an  hour.    Distressing  as  it 
hue ;  and  the  glow  of  the  wind  came  on  the  is,  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  unless  to  persona 
face  as  fix>m  a  burning  oven.    Often,  they  who  are  already  brought  almost  to  the  point 
could  not  see  ten  rods  around  them,  and  their  of  death.     The  camel  suiTers  equally  with 
eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  clothes,  were  filled  his  master,  and  often  lies  down  with  his  back 
with  sand.  The  thermometer  at  twelve  o'clock  to  the  wind,  closes  his  eyes,  stretches  oat  his 
stood  at  88  deg.  F.,  and  had,  apparently,  long  neck  on  the  ground,  and  so  remains 
been  higher ;  at  two  o'clock  it  had  fallen  to  untU  the  storm  has  passed  over, 
76  deg.,  although  the  wind  still  continued.         The  zobah,  very  common  in  Egypt  and 
The  tempest  went  on  increasing  until  it  had  the  adjacent  deserts,  is  a  whirlwind  which 
become  a  tornado.    It  was  with  the  utmost  raises  the  sand  or  dust  in  the  form  of  a  pil- 
dif&culty  that  they  could  pitch  their  tent,  or  lar,  generally  of  immense  height    Twelve 
keep  it  upright  sfter  it  was  pitched.    For  a  have  been  seen  in  one  day.    They  are  Borae- 
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limee  Mined  with  grsM  npidilj  mtoss  the  better  for  womeo/  said  Mohumned,  '  (hmn 

deserts  and  fields  of  Egjpt,  and  oyer  the  a yeai^s worship;  and  for erery piece  of  dodt 

riTsr,  boats  ou  whioh  are  opset  by  it  unless  woven  of  the  thread  span  by  them,  they  shsdl 

timely  precantions  are  taken.  reeeive  the  reward  of  a  martyr.'    The  arts 

WISE.    When,  in  3  Cor.  iL  19,  Paul  de-  above  mentioned  are  porsned  by  the  females 

dares,  *  Gladly  ye  endore  fools,  being  wise  in  the  harems  of  the  middle  and  higber 

yonrselves,'  he  may  make  reference  to  the  classes,  who  are  mach  given  to  embroidering 

tolerant  and  even  respeetfbl  feeling  with  handkerohiefe,  head-veils,  &e.,  widi  oolonred 

which  persons  of  weak  intelleet  are  regarded  silks  and  gold.    Many  women,  even  in  the 

in  the  East—a  feeling  which  has  for  its  fonn*  hoases  of  the  wealthy,  replenish  their  pri- 

dation  the  idea  that  sneh  unhappy  beings  vate  parses  by  ornamenting  handkerehiefe 

are   objects  of  God's  special  favour,    and  and  other  things  in  this  manner,  for  the  sale 

therefoxe  are  in  some  sense  sacred.  of  whidk  they  employ  a  female  broker.    The 

WOMEN,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  whole  of  female  life  in  the  East  at  the  present 

were  in  a  condition  of  less  seolnsion  and  day  is,  however,  fer  lower,  more  material  and 

restraint  than  is  now  eostomsry  in  the  East,  sensaal,  than  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the 

doubtless  in  virtoe  of  the  higher  estimation  best  times  of  die  Hebrew  commonwealth;  and 

in  which  the  Bible  places  them  (Gen.  ii  90,  even  in  the  degenerate  days  in  which  Christ 

Mf.).    Tet,  conformably  with  Oriental  ens-  appeared,  the  fact  that  he  was  attended  and 

toms,  the  wife  dwelt  in  a  separate  apartment  so  feithftiUy  served  in  his  pnblic  ministry  by 

(zxiv.  67 ;  zxxi.  38),  taking  her  share,  how-  women  (Matt  zxviL  55),  suffices  to  prove  that 

ever,  unveiled,  in  the  bosiness  of  the  honse,  there  existed  among  Jewish  females  then  a 

and  so  visible  to  its  inmates  and  visitors  higfaerenltare  than  Is  now  preralent  either  in 

(Gen.  zx.  2.   Jadges  iv.  17),  while  maidens  Palestine  or  other  parts  of  the  East 
busied  themselves  with  the  cattie  (Genesis         In  general,  the  Syrisn  girl  of  modem  days 

zxiz.  9.   Ezod.  iL  16.    1  Sam.  ix.  11).     In  has  a  high,  intelligent  forehead,  with  arched 

later  periods,  women  of  the  middle  class  eyebrows,  large  and  long-shaped,  soft,  dark 

lived  mingled  with  the  men  (8  Sam.  xiz.  5;  eyes,  a  fair  complexion,  a  delicately-formed 

16.    Matt  ix.  90.    John  iv.  7.    Luke  z.  aquiline  nose,  and  a  small,  pretty  month. 


88).  Tet  females  were  more  confined  to  the  The  feee  is  long,  with  such  a  grave,  thought- 
house  than  among  us,  and  men  of  high  rank  fal  expression,  that  the  little  g^l  seems  as 
having  several  wives  kept  them  in  a  harem  though  she  carried  an  old  head  on  young 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  15.  Esther  ii.  8, 9) ;  not,  how-  shoulders.  There  is  no  dimpled  prettiness 
ever,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  appearing  in  about  the  young  Syrians,  but  a  sort  of  dig- 
public  (1  Kings  xiv.  4»  9$q.  2  Sam.  vi.  20).  nified  beauty  which,  when  matured,  is  very 
In  general,  females  of  all  classes  were  occu-  striking;  and  the  Syrian  women  retain  their 
pied  with  domestic  duties — weaving,  cook-  youthful  appearance  very  long.  Delicacy 
ing,  and  making  garments  (1  Samuel  ii.  19.  being  their  personal  characteristic,  theyoon- 
2  Samuel  ziii.  8.  Prov.  xzxL  13,  teq,),  and  trast  strongly  with  the  Arab  giri. 
attending  to  even  the  manufacture  and  ssle  The  ancient  Jewess  was  doubtless  beauti- 
of  linen  (13,  18,  24),  also  to  agricultural  ftiL  This  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fea- 
duties  ( 16).  tures  of  Hebrew  females  in  these  days,  after 

It  was  a  psrt  of  the  pious  offices  rendered  the  race  has  sufiered  under  all  kinds  of  da- 
te our  sex  by  women  that  they,  in  paying  to  grading  influences.  Like  the  religiousness 
the  bodies  of  deceased  friends  the  last  atten-  of  the  men,  the  beauty  of  the  women  is  in- 
tions,  anointed  or  embalmed  them.  Hector's  destructible.  A  noble  race  was  that  which 
body  was  washed  and  embalmed  by  maidens  descended  from  Abraham !  High  destinies 
(IL  xxiv.  582).  Tanaquil,  the  spouse  of  Tsr-  have  they  fulfilled  in  giving  birth  to  the  re- 
quinius,  wadied  and  anointed  his  corpse,  ligions  of  the  most  civUised  nations ;  and  a 
With  complete  propriety,  in  the  evangelists  high  reward,  we  trust,  yet  awaits  their  indo- 
we  find  the  aame  office  assigned  to  our  Lord's  mitable  sons  and  lovely  daughters, 
female  friends  (Mark  zvi.  1.  Luke  xxiiL  56;  Of  the  women  of  Hebron,  Robinson  thus 
xxiv.*  1).  writes  (ii.  44) :  'We  saw  here  none  of  the 

Maidens  were  employed  not  only  as  door-  Jewish  women,  except  in  passing  the  open 
keepers  (John  xviii.  17),  but  to  convey  invi-  doors  of  diifereut  rooms  where  they  were  sit- 
tations  (Prov.  iz.  8).  Hasselquist  observed  ting;  they  greeted  us  kindly.  Those  whom 
in  Egypt  a  custom  which  he  considered  very  we  had  met  yesterday  at  the  harem,  and  in- 
old.  At  Boaetta,  he  saw  ten  or  twelve  females  deed  all  we  had  seen  in  Palestine,  were 
who  went  about  conveying  inritations  to  a  habited  in  white — a  long  piece  of  white  stu£^ 
banquet  As  they  went,  they  sang  a  joyous  like  a  veil  or  shawl,  thrown  over  the  head, 
song.  drawn  together  under  the  chin,  and  hanging 

In  the  East  now,  serving  her  husband  is  down  to  the  feet    Many  of  (he  Arab  women 

the  wife's  first  care  and  duty.    Next  to  this,  dress  in  the  same  manner  when  they  go  out; 

the  most  important  occupation  is  that  of  but  they  wear  a  face-veQ  to  eoncetJ  their 

spinning,  weaving,  or  needle-work.    *  Sitting  features,  which  the  Jewish  females  do  not 

for  an  hoot  employed  with  the  distaff  is  The  appearance  of  the  latter  was  neat  and 
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prepOMeasing.    Indeed,  so  fiur  as  oonovnt  from  Ugem,  *  to  pick  up,'  <  eolleet,'  put  or 

their  general  condition  of  thrift,  cleanliness,  compare  together,  denotes  *  the  leasoning 

and  welfare,  the  Jews  of  Hebron  seem  to  be  faculty,'  fint  in  itself  (comp.  Matt  xviiL 

fiur  better  off  than  their  brethren  in  Jemsft-  28 ;  xzt.  10.  Luke  ztL  2),  then  in  its  resolts, 

lem  or  elsewhere  in  the  Holy  Land/  and  so  <  an  aecomit,' '  reason,'  or  '  explana- 

Miss  Martineaa  (<  Eastern  Life,'  iii.  62)  Uon'  (Matt  zii.8a.  Acts  zix.  40.  1  Pet  ir. 
thas  speaks  of  the  women  of  Hebron :  'The  5.  Heb.  ziii.  7 ;  also  iy.  18,  *  with  whom  we 
idlers  who  hong  about  ns  were  a  Tery  hand-  hare  to  do,'  i.  e.  *  to  whom  we  must  render 
some  set  of  people,  and  in  the  town  we  were  an  account ') ;  and  secondly,  in  its  more  ob- 
yet  more  stmok  with  the  bemty  of  those  we  YioQS  form,  <  an  articolate  sonnd'  (Matthew 
passed.  There  was  something  cheerful  in  Tiii.  8.  Acts  xv.  24) ;  also,  as  conveyed  in 
meeting  the  women  with  faces  micoTered,  words, '  doctrine '  (Mark  iv.  14.  ActSTL  7). 
after  the  dark,  dismal  veiling  we  had  been  ao-  Without  noticing  some  shades  of  meaning 
eoatomed  to  so  long  (in  Egypt).  Among  all  found  in  the  New  Testament,  we  learn  from 
the  Jews  we  saw,  I  observed  only  one  who  what  has  been  said  that  *  word,'  in  the  Greek 
had  what  we  call  the  Jewish  cast  of  oounte-  logott  denotes  two  things— thought  and 
nance.  Here,  and  at  Jerosalem  and  else-  ^eeeh,  ratio  and  oratio,  reason  and  lan- 
where,  we  saw  many  Jews  with  fair  com-  gnage.  Logot  signifies  also  '  the  thinking 
plezions,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair.  Such  fMuIty  ;*  but  of  this  its  etymological  import, 
eyes  I  never  saw,  as  both  the  blue  and  the  only  traces  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
brown;  soft,  large,  noble  eyes,  such  as  bring  ment,  though  John,  in  i  1,  shows  that  he 
tears  into  one's  own,  one  knows  not  why.  was  familiar  with  the  conception.  In  gene- 
The  form  of  the  ikce  was  usually  fine,  aiul  ral,  logot  may  be  said  to  mean  inteUtgenee 
the  complexions  clear,  brown,  or  fair;  the  (/«go,  ^gein),  and  its  natural  expression, 
hair  beautifnl.  The  drawback  was  the  fre-  speech,  tibiougfat,  snd  words ;  ibr  words  are 
quency  of  scrofUons  disease  among  them,  only  uttered  thoughts.  Considered  in  refer- 
which  I  observed  particularly  at  Jerusalem.'  enoe  to  its  source,  iogot  is  '  mind ;'  in  refer- 

Among  the  walls  of  separation  which  Paol  enoe  to  its  results,  *  language.'  The  first  is 
asserts  the  gospel  threw  down,  was  that  which  the  internal  capacity,  the  second  the  outward 
distinguished  the  sexes  in  their  spiritual  re-  manifestation.  From  this  douMe  meaning 
lations;  for  he  declares  (Oalal  iii  28)  not  of  the  word  logoi,  which  eorresponds  with  a 
only  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  twofbld  reality  found  in  all  intelligent  beings, 
nor  free,  but  *  neither  male  nor  female ;  ye  was  deduced  the  doctrine  which  John  sets 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Among  the  forth  in  the  proem  to  his  Gospd.  That 
Pagans,  women  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  doctrine,  how  dissimilar  soever  in  appear- 
in  public  religious  ceremonies.  Among  the  ance  from  modes  of  thought  presented  in 
Jews,  on  many  both  civil  and  religious  occa-  the  synoptical  writers,  and,  as  may  therefore 
sions  men  only  were  actors.  Women  did  not  be  presumed,  current  in  Uie  section  of  the 
inherit  property  on  equal  terms  with  men.  primitive  ehureh  which  those  writers  taught 
Neither  in  civil  offices  nor  in  the  priesthood  and  still  represent,  John  in  no  way  explains, 
eould  a  female  have  a  part  Thrice  a  year  confining  himself  to  the  application  ^  it  to 
were  all  males  to  appear  in  the  temple ;  tra-  the  GospeL  As,  then,  he  employs  the  term 
dition  excluded  women  and  sUves.  The  logoi  without  giving  its  import,  we  may  be 
Hebrew  men  prided  themselves  on  the  fact  sure  that  he  knew  his  readers  were  acquainted 
that  they  were  Israelites,  not  Pagans ;  free  with  its  signification.  That  signification,  in 
men,  not  slaves ;  males,  not  females.  This  consequence,  must  have  been  current  in  his 
mere  distinction  of  sex  Christianity  disal-  day.  If  so,  it  is  to  history  we  must  appeal 
lows  (Matt  xix.  4, 109.),  and  thus  shows  how  for  a  knowledge  thereof.  Hence  those  inter- 
wide  and  elevated  is  its  spirit,  and  acquires  pretations  must  be  erroneous  that  have  not 
another  daim  to  be  accounted  the  most  lofty  an  historical  basis.  If  our  object  is  not  to 
and  the  universal  expression  of  spiritual  support  preconceived  ideas,  but  to  ascertain 
religion.  what  John  meant,  we  have  onty  two  sources 

The  '  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,'  in  of  information  open  to  us— I.  the  etymolo- 

Bev.  xiL  1,  is  a  symbolical  representation  gieal  meaning  of  the  word,  of  which  we  have 

of  a  kind  that  was  common  when  the  words  briefly  spoken  ;  and  II.  its  historical  im- 

were  penned.    On  a  Boman  coin  of  the  age  port,  on  triiieh  we  now  say  a  few  words.    In 

of  Adrian,  Sahu,  or  <  the  Common  Good,'  is  regard  to  the  historical  import  of  logot^  m 

seen  as  a  woman  sitting  on  a  globe,  in  order  our  restricted  space  we  omit  the  doctrinea 

to  set  forth  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  of  the  pure  Greek  schools  of  philosophy, 

world  under  that  emperor.    The  deification  and  eonflne  our  remarks  to  Hebrew  sources, 

of  Roman  emperors  was  represented  on  coins  whence,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  John  msinly 

by  the  moon  and  stars  surrounding  their  drew  the  dements  dT  his  conoeption.    The 

bust    See  Hxavbk.  toot  of  that  conception  is  to  be  found  in 

WORD  (T.  comp.  L.  vtrtmm)  is  the  ren-  Gen.  i.,  where  God  appears  as  tpoaking  the 

dering  (John  L  1)  of  Uie  Greek  iogot,  which,  worid  into  existence.    This  sublime  anthn^ 
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pomorphilie  representation  famished  a  suiU 

able  element  for  poetry,  and  therefore  Ps. 

zzxiii.  6  giTes  a  poetic  comment : 

Bj  tke  word  of  JehoTsh  wexe  the  hMTens  made, 
And sU the  hoatof  them  by  thehreath  of  hi«  moath. 

The  same  prooess  is  exhibited  in  Prov. 
▼iii,  22,  §eq,,  where  Wisdom  is  set  forth  as  a 
person  that  was  with  God  as  his  divine  as- 
sociate and  instrument  in  the  creation.  This 
poetic  personification  was  solidified  into  a 
separate  and  substantial  existence  in  die  cold 
hands  of  Jewish  philosophy.  In  the  trans- 
mutation, inflaences  coH>perated  which  eame 
into  the  mind  of  the  Hebrews  during  the  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon.  Hence  in  books  vrritten 
after  that  event  we  find  the  Login,  or  Word 
of  Jehovah,  so  strongly  personified  as  finally 
to  appear  as  a  person.  In  Eeclesiasttous 
the  following  language  is  found:  *  The  Word 
of  Ood  Most  High  is  the  fountain  of  Wis- 
dom'  (1.0).  'God  created  Wisdom,  and 
poured  her  out  upon  all  his  works ;  she  is 
with  all  flesh,  according  to  his  gift'  (9,  10). 
'  I  (Wisdom)  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Host  High,  and  covered  the  earth  as  a  cloud' 
(xxiv.  3).  'I,  therefore,  being  eternal,  am 
giren  to  all  my  children'  (18).  A  long  pas- 
sage (vL  22— ix.)  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(written,  probably,  about  a  century  A.C.) 
diould  be  studied ;  these  words  are  specially 
noticeable :  *  Wisdom  is  conversant  widi  God ;' 

*  Give  me  Wisdom,  that  sitteth  by  thy  throne ;' 

*  Wisdom  was  with  thee ;'  <  O  send  her  out  of 
tfiy  holy  heavens  and  from  the  throne  of  thy 
glory,  that,  being  present,  she  may  lead  me ;' 

*  Send  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  above.'  In  chap. 
X.,  Wisdom  is  said  to  perform  a  number  of 
events  which  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ars 
ascribed  to  God.  She  preserved  Adam,  and 
the  earth  after  the  flood,  delivered  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Egypt,  and  destroyed  their  ene- 
mies in  the  Bed  sea  (comp.  cvlL  20.  1  Ghrou. 
ixi.  10, 16).  In  Wisdom  xviii.  10,  16,  the 
word  of  God  is  strikingly  personified :  *  Thy 
Almighty  Word  leaped  down  from  heaven, 
out  of  thy  royal  throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of 
war  into  the  midst  of  the  land  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  brought  thine '  unfeigned  com- 
mandment as  a  sharp  sword,  and,  standing 
up,  filled  all  heaven  with  death;  and  it 
touched  the  heaven,  but  stood  upon  the 
earth.'  From  the  materials  thus  supplied, 
Jewish  philosophy  readily  formed  a  per- 
son which  they  described  as  *  the  Word  of 
God,'  identifying  it  with  Jehovah  and  with 
the  Shekinah,  or  the  Divine  Presence  in  the 
sanctuary ;  and  both  the  Word  and  the  She- 
kinah they  identified  with  the  Messiah  {De 
Wette,  EinUU.  in  dot  A.  T,  {  07,  teq,  Ber- 
thold.  CkrittoL  120).  But  as  the  age  in 
which  these  representations  originated  on 
the  part  of  the  Targumists  may  be  disputed, 
we  refer  to  the  jdoctrine  of  Philo,  the  Alex- 
andrine Jew,  iu  whom  were  united  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West ; 


by  means  of  which  he  put  forth  his  allego- 
rical and  mystical  views  of  the  fsets,  require- 
ments, and  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Philo,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  may  be 
considered  as  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle 
John.  PhUo  taught  that  God  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  material  world,  and  revealed  him- 
self by  means  of  his  Pmpen ,  all  of  which  were 
centred  in  his  Logo§  as  their  source.  That 
Logos  existed  either  in  God  himself,  as  his 
own  essence,  or  without  God  himself,  in  his 
manifestations.  The  Logos,  as  God  in  ao- 
tion,  created  the  world.  Another  view  makes 
God  to  have  created  the  worid  *by  him.' 
The  Logos  is  not  like  God,  eternal,  but  be- 
gotten; therefore  is  he  'the  oldest  Son  of 
God,  his  first-begotten,'  'God's  image,'  '  the 
Creator  of  the  world,'  '  the  revealed  name  of 
God,'  '  the  Mediator  between  God  and  the 
world,' '  the  Second  God,'  '  the  High-Priest,' 
'Expiator,'  'Bepresentative  between  God  and 
men,' — whose  historical  existence  and  ap- 
pearance are  visible  in  the  annals  of  the 
Jewish  people ;  so  that  all  the  divine  forms 
and  manifestations  found  there  are  referable 
to  The  Word,  Philo  thus  wears  the  ^>pear- 
aiice  of  having  made  the  Logos  into  a  per- 
son, especially  as  he  spoke  of  the  Logos  as 
a  second  God.  Wishing  to  save  his  mono- 
theism, he  adds  that  the  Word  is  God  '  in  a 
figurative  sense.'  Clearly,  however,  does  he 
furnish  materials  for  a  marked  distinction 
between  God  and  his  Word.  That  distino- 
tion  appears  in  the  proem  to  John's  Gospel, 
in  which  the  Word  or  Logos  is  represented 
as  being  with  God,  as  being  God,  and  as 
having  been  made  flesh  in  Jesus  Christ 
(John  i.  14;  comp.  1  John  LI). 

In  the  passage,  'shoot  with  bitter  (poi- 
soned) words,'  Ps.  Ixiv.  8,  reference  is  sup- 
posed to  be  made  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
sending  letters  by  shooting  them  when  fixed 
on  sRows.  In  this  way,  at  the  siege  of  Po- 
tidna,  Artabazus  and  Timoxenas  sent  each 
other  letters.  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
Shebna  and  Joah  in  the  same  manner  sent 
letters  to  Sennacherib,  informing  him  that 
all  Israel,  save  Hesekiah,  was  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  him  (2  Kings  xviiL  18, 
87;xix.  2.   Is.  xxxvi.  8). 

WOBKMAN  (T.),  in  Acts  xix.  20;  comp. 
2  Tim.  ii.  10,  stands  for  the  Greek  ergates, 
which  is  rendered  also  '  labourer'  (Matt.  xz. 
1),  and  is  used  figuratively  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  gospel  (ix.  87,  88). 

These  artisans,  or  woiimen,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures :  the  founder  (Judges  xviL 
4.  Is.  xl.  19.  Jerem.  x.  14)  ;  the  goldsmith 
and  silversmith  (Is.  xl.  19);  maker  of  the 
holy  oil,  or  perfumer  (Exod.  xxx.  80) ;  the 
engraver,  or  smith;  the  artist,  or  'skilfiil 
workman  ;*  the  embroiderer ;  the  weaver 
(xxxv.  85.  Deut.  xxvii.  10.  1  Samuel  xliL 
19) ;  the  blacksmith,  or  worker  in  iron  (Is. 
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zliv.  12«  2  Kings  zxIt.  U);  the  bnner  WOBMS,  bj,  Herod  AgripfM,  while  behold- 
(1  Kings  Tii.  14 ;  oomp.  2  Tim.  iy.  14) ;  the  ing  the  games  at  Cssarea,  was  eaten,  so  as 
oarpenter,  or  worker  in  wood  (2  Samnel  t.  to  oooasion  his  death.  Some  have  thooght 
11.  Is.  xliy.  18.  Hatt  xiii.  05.  Mark  vi  the  king  died  of  the  frightfol  disease  whieb 
8) ;  the  stonemason  (2  Kings  zii.  18) ;  the  Pliny  (xzyi.86}  calls  phSUriatU,  or  'lice-dis* 
plasterer,  probably  as  separate  from  the  for-  temper/in  which  a  moltitade  of  gnawing  ver* 
mer  (Esek.  xiii.  11) ;  the  potter  (Is.  zxiz.  min  are  bred  in  the  body  while  yet  alive,  bnt 
16.  Matt.  zzTii  7,10);  the  armonrer  (Jer.  which  soon  perishes.  These  vermin  swaim  in 
zxiz.  8) ;  the  foller  ^2  Kings  zriii.  17.  Mark  ulcers  which  break  oat  all  over  the  body,  and 
iz.  8) ;  the  weaver  (Ezod.  zzriiL  82 ;  oomp.  which  no  skill  can  heal.  Sylla  died  of  this 
1  Ghxon.  iv.  21) ;  in  large  eities,  the  baker  hideoas  and  painfhl  disorder,  which  corn* 
(Hos.  TiL  4.  Jer.  zzzriL  21.  Joseph.  Antiq.  monly  arises  from  unbridled  licentionsness. 
XT.  9, 2) ;  at  a  later  period,  the  barber  (Esek.  Comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  ziz.  8,  2.  Antioehns 
T.  1).  In  the  New  Testament  are  foond  the  Epiphanes  having  been  suddenly  seized  with 
tanner  (Aets  iz.  48),  the  tent-maker  (zviil.  ezeruciating  pains  in  the  bowels,  worms  pro- 
8).  In  Josephus  we  have  the  cheese-maker  ceeded  firom  his  body  and  derouxed  him 
(J.  W.  ▼.  4, 1),  hairdresser,  who  serve  men  alive  (2  Mace.  iz.  5).  We  may  also  mention 
eminent  for  station  (Antiq.  xvi.  11,  0.  J.  W.  what  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvii  6,  0.  J.  W.  i. 
i.  7,  0) ;  and  in  the  Talmud,  among  others,  88, 5)  says  of  Herod  the  Great,  namely,  that 
the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  die  glazier,  the  worms  were  formed  in  his  privy  parts.  The 
dyer.  Though  hand -labour  was  generally  emperor  Maziminius  is  also  said  to  have 
not  held  in  direspeot  by  the  Israelites,  and  been  eaten  up  by  worms  formed  within  his 
every  father  was  required  to  give  his  son  a  body.  In  the  explanation  of  these  state« 
trade,  those  intended  for  literature  not  ez-  ments,  reference  has  been  had  to  the  proba- 
eepted,  there  were  employments  which  dis-  ble  fact  that  worms  already  ezistmg  in  the 
qualified  persons  for  the  office  of  high-priest,  intestines,  becoming  numerous,  may  eat  their 
such  as  weavers,  hairdressers,  Aillers,  per-  way  through  the  skin  and  destroy  the  body, 
fdmers,  blood-letters,  tanners,  and  keepers  The  more  trustworthy  facts  are  to  be  found 
of  baths.  These  employments,  especially  in  connection  with  those  worms,  or  rather  mag- 
tanners  and  hairdressers,  were  accounted  gots,  that  are  sometimes  produced  in  boils, 
mean.  abscesses,  and  ulcers.  It  is  also  said  that  in 

The  work-places  and  shops  in  large  cities  very  corrupt  blood  small  animals  are  formed 

seem  to  have  been  confined  to  particular  which  come  forth  at  all  the  openings  of  the 

spots  (Jer.  xxzvii  21).    In  the  Talmud  we  body,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  &c.,  occasioning 

find  the  shambles,  in  Josephus  the  cheese-  death.   These  remarks  are  made  for  the  sake 

Tale  (J.  W.  V.  4, 1);  also  the  smithy,  or  resi-  of  illustration,  not  to  assign  the  cause  of 

dence  of  the  smiths ;  also  of  the  woollen-  Herod  Agrippa's  death,  which  is  referred  tp 

drapers  and  clothiers  (v.  8,  1).    The  He-  the  hand  of  a  divine  instrument :  *The  an* 

brews  obtained  or  improved  their  acquaint-  gel  of  the  Lord  smote  him  because  he  gave 

anoe  with  the  mechanical  arts  in  Egypt    In  not  God  the  glory '  (28). 

the  wilderness,  they  in  consequence  possessed  WORSHIP  (T.  as  a  noun,  the  quality  of 

workmen  of  high  skill.    But  the  wars  requi-  vorth  or  being  worthy,  hence  *  ezcellence,' 

site  for  gaining  possession  of  Canaan,  and  *  honour,'  *  dignity;'  and  as  a  verb,  *  to  recog- 

the  sutgugations   that  ensued,  diminished  nise  high  qualities ')  is,  in  the  New  Testa- 

the  general  eulture  of  the  nation,  and  made  ment,  the  rendering  of  I.  Eutebeo,  *  I  am 

handicraftsmen  rare ;  and  when  David  and  pious  towards '  (Acts  zvii.  28 ;  comp.  *  show 

Solomon  had  need  of  workmen  of  high  skill,  piety '  in  1  Tim.  v.  4).    II.  Therapeuo  (Acts 

they  procured  them  fh>m  Tyre  (1  Kings  v.  zvii.  25),  which  is  generally  rendered,  <to 

6.    I  Chron.  ziv.  1.    2  Chron.  iL  7).     See  heal'  (Matt  iv.  28),  meaning,  to  attend  to, 

Abtivicxb,  Cabpintbb.  take  care  of,  and  so  show  attention  to  or 

WORLD.    That  the  world  was  to  be  de-  wait  on.    III.  Latrmo  (Actszxiv.  14),  which 

Btroyed  by  fire  (2  Peter  iii.  7 ;  eomp.  ii.  0),  properly  signifies  <to  serve'  (Matthew  iv.  10. 

was  a  widely-spread  opinion  in  ancient  times.  Luke  iv.  8).    IV.  ProflcuiMo  (Matt  ii.  2,  8, 

Josephus  (Antiq.  i.2,  8)  refers  to  an  ancient  11 ;  iv.  0),  primarily  denoting  obeisance  or 

tradition,  that  the  chil(fren  of  Seth  had  be-  prostration  before  a  superior,  the  kind  of 

fbre  the  flood  learnt  from  Adam   that  the  homage  intended  being  determined  by  the 

earth  was  to  perish,  first  in  water,  and  then  relations  of  the  two  parties  (Malt  iz.  18 ; 

in  fire;   on  which  account  they  inscribed  zz.  20;  zzviii.  17.    Luke  iv.  7,  8.    John  iv. 

their  astronomical  observations,  which  they  20.   Acts  vii.  48;  viii.  27;  z.  25;  zziv.  11. 

wished  to  transmit  to  posterity,  on  two  co-  Apoc.  ziz.  10) ;  and  V.  Stbaomai  (Matthew 

lumns— one  of  stone,  to  withstand  the  water,  xv.  9.  Mark  vii.  7),   '  I  ofier  devotion  to,' 

the  other  of  brick,  to  withstand  the  fire.  One  comp.  <  religions '  in  Acts  xiii.  43,  and  *  de- 

of  the  oldest  Grecian  sages  Uught  that  when  vout'  in  Acts  ziiL  00. 

the  world  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  a  new  Religious  worship  in  ancient  times  was 

world  would  arise  thereout    Of  the  same  not  so  rigidly  restricted  to  the  Creator  as  it 

opinion  were  the  Stoies.  is  now. .  Polytheism  relaxed  men's  notion^ 
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nd  ntd*  tlidr  pTMtiM  iit»oiuid*r«t«,  \tuat  while  aliTt,  bonoondbj  fts  SgjpQaii*  wMi 
loow.  Haiioa  wonhip  *u  giTsa  to  mtn,  lh«  spithft  'god.'  Evan  Antonj'i  ClvopBtia 
■nd  In  no  hw  catu  to  mSD  of  lile  ohuu-  tu  drai^Ktsd  '  the  uvioni  godilM*.'  In- 
tan  i  and  it  baeam*  a  oulomuy  tribots  of  itancea,  indatd,  are  nDneraiu.  Ths  ancient 
lUlteiy  among  Iha  dtganarata  Bomani  U  eotn  reprewntail  abore  bean  the  inaoriptioii, 
aaaign  to  Ihtii  diitingoiahtd  man,  and  eran  (monej )  '  of  the  brolber  dlTiniliai :'  the 
to  wicked  emperora,  when  daetaaad,  a  plaoa  bMa  on  the  left  an  thine  of  Ptolemr  and 
amonj  the  godi  of  the  oniTana.  Bennim ;  tboee  on  the  right,  of  Plolem;  Fhi- 

ladelpbai  and  Aniuoe,  dhildren  of  the  ba- 
mer.  Between  Iheae  children  there  waa  an 
ineaetaoiu  intercoiina,  whieh  ii  eommemo- 
nled  in  the  Inaeriptiaii  abore  giTen,  and  in 
anoOiet  coin  mentioned  bj  Bpanheim  (D* 
I/n  Num.  401;  Amilaiodami,  1771). 
Camp.  Jobs  X.  31,  -q.  Bomana  ziiL  1.  Pa. 
Imii.  e. 

The  worahlpping  of  angela  wbieh  Paul 
Mndemna  in  Coloaaiana  ii.  18,  mq  niti  to 
Tltl«  OMued  llM  term  god  to  beooma  «ia  piacttoaa  of  the  Easenaa,  who  (Joaaph.  J.  W. 
of  a  large  eUas.  Meaning  at  fiiat  little,  if  ii.  3,  T)  paid  apeoial  nTarenee  to  eettain 
aoj  thing,  mora  than  onr  '  divine,'  it  waa,  mrthologioU  abBtraotiona  ao  oilled.  Olliei 
with  the  progreaa  of  aooial  ooirnptinu,  low-  hnman  '  ordinauoaa,'  subjection  towhich  the 
ared  bj  ila  application  to  beinga  nnwonh;  apoaUe  di«appro»e>  (30,«»q.),^ipeaito  refer 
ttie  name  CTen  of  men.  Tbaa  miUT  of  tha  to  aaoetie  obaerrancaa  of  the  aama  aacL  Pro- 
BDceeuoie  of  Alexander  have  the  title  '  god'  babi)  then  wa*  at  Coloue  a  fratamitj  of 
on  iheir  eoina.  Alexander  faimaelt  i>  da-  Eaaanca,  conTeita  from  which  had  introdnsed 
aeribed  b;  Lnoan  aa  '  Alexnnder,  the  bifhaal  into  the  chnrsh  of  Chiijt  ■  oommandmenti 
of  lliB  goda  whom  Hemphia  adorea.'  and  doctrinea  of  men.' 

Ihuioa,  the  father  of  Xarxea,  waa,  emt 


TEAB,  the  fiftieth,  waa  a  remarkable  jeai.  throngh  the  aje  ai  well  aa  the  tongne,  tnaa- 

Henaa  the  wonli  addraiMd  to  CbiiBt, '  Thon  mitted  to  lotii'  sona  in  diatant  genarationa. 
art  not  jet  fifi;  jaara  old ;  and  baat  thon  aeen         The  eonoern  which  the  great  Hebrew  1»- 

Abraham  T'  (Jobn  tiii.  DT).     At  the  aga  of  gialalor  etinced  towarda  the  young  of  ani- 

firij,  the  Jewi  held  a  man  to  be  fit  to  oBtt  mail  (Dent.  iiii.  6)  iB  in  beantifnl  htnnon; 

good  adiica;  henoe  Uie  LcTitea  at  flflj  were  with  ttie  bsDeTolenl  tandanaiea  of  hie  reli- 

aet  tree  bom  their  aerrice,  beoanae  then  it  gimii  which  in  its  later  developments  tanglu 

waa  more  soitabls  for  them  to  give  ooanael  that  a  Father's  hand  ga<e  food  to  the  fonug 

than  to  bear  bardnu.     A  penan  mail  bava  raTena  when  they  cried  (Fb.  oilvii.  fi),  and 

reached  bia  fiftieth  jeti  before  he  could  be  in  ihe  Book  of  Proterbs  and  other  parts,  gave 

chosen  aa  an  inlerpraler  or  expounder  in  a  atteranee  to  the  weigh deat  moral  leaBons,ex- 

commanilj.   If  snj  one  died  betbre  fiftj,  hia  pnased  in  terma  aa  concise  and  alriking  as 

death  wss  eoniidered  pnmalnre,  or  eren  aa  thej  are  loTing  in  Iheir  tone  and  urgent  in 

a  dirine  ponishment.    See  Hoith,  Timi,  their  manner.     The  full  manifestation  of 

SliaoRs,  JuBiLiB.  this  Irolj  parental  solicilnda  ii  not  met  with 

yODNO,  THE,  aSbrd,  in  tha  spirit  mani-  nntil  we  behold  the  Light  of  the  Worid,  the 

fetted   towards    ihem,   and   the   manner  in  image  of  the  iuTiaible  Ood,  embracing  and 

which  thej  are  treated,  one  of  tha  beat  and  blessing  little  childnn,  and  eien  declaring 

most  certain  indioalionB  of  the  nil  character  that  of  sneh  ia  the  kingdom  of  hearen  (Matt. 

of  a  polity  or  an  indiTidnsl  j  since  being  xii.  13,  Mf.,S0,M4.) — a  apectaclc  which,  for 

weak,  they  are  nnsble  to  take  gnaranteei  of  luiiled   tendercets  and    snblimilr,    is   ima- 

saeuril;,  and,  being  interesting  and  loTelf,  quailed  in  the  annals  of  maokind.     Sach 

thej  excite  in  all  gentle  hearts  feelings  which  lore  on  the  part  of  the  great  Head  of  tbt 

involrs  ngard,  forbearance,  and  ready  aid.  Church  maf  well  hare  made  Paul  and  other 

This   test  affords  decided    and  satisfasIarT  aerranu  of  Christ  wise  in  heart,  rich  in  fed- 

Tssullsinits  spplicstiantoBeresledReligion.  ing,  and  eloquent  in  language,  when  thef 

The  Mosaic  polity,  in  consecniing  Ihe  dome*-  turn  their  attention  towards  the  jonng  of 

lie  relations,  took  special  and  fitting  care  of  the  Christian  told  (Ephea.  tL  1.   1  Tim.  it 

yonih,aaweUasinlheobBerTaneesbywhich  13;  t.  1.  2  Tim.  i.  l,s<{.;  ii.  aO).    In  th* 

the  leading  facta  of  tha  national  biatory  young  thej  saw  the  moat  promising  anldecta 

and  the  fOndamaotal  Imlbi  of  religion  wtie,  of  dirine  gnce,  and  Ihe  tnlnn  piUaD  ol  Ih* 
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ebmeh.  Henee  arose  those  eateohetical  in- 
Btraeiions  which  were  designed  to  comma- 
nioate  to  the  yoaog  and  &e  nntanght  the 
facts  and  truths  which  form  the  basis  of 
Christianity  (Lake  i.  1,  M9.)f  which  in  one 
form  or  other  have,  with  more  or  less  parity, 
seal  and  efficienGy,  been  constantly  given  in 
the  Christian  eommonity  down  to  the  pre- 


sent day,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  serve 
to  keep  up  an  eyer-living  tradition,  and  so  to 
transmit  the  substratum  of  the  gospel  from 
age  to  age,  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  and 
the  distinctions  of  age  shall  have  passed  into 
the  perpetual  youth  of  a  purely  spiritual  and 
endless  life. 


z. 


ZACGHEUS  (H.  just),  *  chief  among  the 
pablicans,'  appears  to  have  been  what  the 
Latins  called  promagitter,  who  had  OTersight 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  actually  col- 
lecting the  taxes.  This  promagister  was  the 
provincial  representative  of  the  magtifer  «o- 
eiBtatU  fniblicanorvm,  or  head  of  die  asso- 
ciated farmers  of  the  revenue,  men  of  eques- 
trian rank,  who  resided  in  the  capital.  Zac- 
cheus,  therefore,  was  in  a  condition  likely  to 
make  him  '  rich/  The  specific  mention  that 
he  was  so  seems  to  show  that  his  wealth  was 
considerable  (Luke  xix.  2). 

ZACHABIAH  (H.  memory  of  Jehcvah; 
A.  M.  4782,  A.  C.  766,  V.  773),  fourteenth 
monarch  of  Israel,  son  of  Jeroboam  the  Se- 
cond, and  of  a  similarly  irreligious  charac- 
ter, ascended  the  throne  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  after  an  interreg- 
num of  twelve  years,  during  which  the  great- 
est confusion  prevailed  in  the  land.  Having 
held  the  sceptre  for  six  months,  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  Shallnm.  With  Zaebariah  the 
royal  family  of  Jehu  became  extinct  (2  Kings 
xiv.  29 ;  XV.  8—12). 

Zaehariah,  the  son  of  Barachias,  is  men- 
tioned by  our  Lord  (Matthew  xxiii.  85. 
Luke  xi.  01)  as  having  been  slain  by  his 
guilty  countrymen  between  the  temple  and 
ihe  altar  —  the  altar,  that  is,  of  bumt- 
oiTerings — which  stood  in  the  court  of  the 
priests.  The  crime  was  the  more  heinous 
as  haying  been  committed  in  a  sacred  spot, 
where  refhge  and  impunity  were  ordinarily 
conceded  to  all  but  the  most  wicked  men 
(Exodus  xxi.  14.  1  Kings  ii.  28 ;  xi.  15). 
Who  this  Zaehariah  was  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain.  In  Luke  he  forms  one  of  a  class 
termed  prophets.  But  Luke's  '  prophet' 
(50)  can  mean  no  more  than  Matthew's 
'righteous  blood'  (85),  since  the  class  be- 
gins and  is  represented  by  Abel.  The  per- 
son intended  has  been  found  in  the  Zecba- 
riah  who,  under  Joash,  was  stoned  to  death, 
'at  the  commandment  of  the  king,  in  the  court 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  for  having  reproved 
the  Jews  for  their  idolatry  (2  Chron.  xxi  v.  18, 
t$q.).  This  Zechariah,  however,  is  desig- 
nated the  son  of  Jehoiada.  An  old  scho- 
liast explains  the  Tariatiou  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Jews  to  have 
two  names — as  in  the  well*known  cases  of 
Paul  and  Peter.    As  the  latter  is  called  both 


Simon  and  Peter,  also  Simon  Peter,  so  the 
priest  Zecharias  (or  Zeehariah)  may  have 
been  termed  son  of  Barachias  as  well  as  son 
of  Jehoiada.  Or  Jehoiada's  father  may  have 
had  the  name  of  Achias ;  in  which  case  his 
grandson  might  be  designated  Bar-Achias, 
or  son  of  Achias,  as  well  as  son  of  Jehoiada. 
Winer  is  of  opinion  that  this,  the  son  of  the 
high-priest  Jehoiada,  is  the  person  intended 
by  our  Lord,  the  raUier  because  as  Abel  is 
the  first,  so  is  this  Zacharias  the  last  of  the 
ri^teons  men  recorded  in  the  Canonical 
books  as  having  been  put  to  death  by  the 
imrighteous.  Probably  the  descriptive  words, 
*  son  of  Barachias,'  which  are  not  found  in 
Luke,  came  at  a  later  period  into  Matthew's 
text,  ftom  an  idea  that  the  prophet  Zechariah 
was  intended  (Zech.  LI). 

Zeehariah,  son  of  Berechiah,  and  grand- 
son of  Iddo,  the  prophet,  a  priestly  family, 
one  of  those  that  returned  home  under 
Zerubbabel,  began  his  prophetic  ministry 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  that  is,  about  eighteen  years  after 
his  emancipation  under  Cyrus  (Zech.  i.  1, 
7).  The  writings  of  Zechariah  wear,  both 
in  their  form  and  diction,  dear  traces  of 
his  Chaldaic  education,  and  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  the  later  (particularly  £ze- 
kiel)  than  the  earlier  prophets.  Historical 
allusions  fbund  in  them  correspond  as  to 
time  with  their  self-assigned  date.  Portions 
of  them  were  unquestionably  written  in  the 
interval  between  Uie  commencement  and  the 
termination  of  the  return  home  firom  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  His  authorship  has 
been  limited  to  the  first  eight  chapters, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  vary  in  concep- 
tion and  manner  from  the  six  which  ensue. 
In  the  latter  the  political  horizon  is  changed, 
but  may  be  referred  to  a  later  period  of  Ze- 
chariah's  life,  as  well  as  to  an  earlier  writer. 
It  must  not  be  omitted,  however,  that  Mat- 
thew (xxvii.  0)  ascribes  the  passage  found 
in  Zech.  xi.  12,  teq,  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
On  this  point  Henderson  (*  Minor  Prophets,' 
p.  424)  remarks,  that  we  are  restricted  to 
one  or  other  of  these  conclusions : — I.  that 
Jeremiah  was  put  for  Zechariah  by  error  of 
memory ;  II.  that  this  part  of  the  book  was 
really  written  by  Jeremiah ;  III.  that  the  ci- 
tation in  Matthew  is  made  from  an  apocry- 
phal book  bearing  Jeremiah's  name ;  or,  IV. 
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tliftt  there  ii  t  eormption  of  the  name  in  the 
Greek  text  of  Mttthew.  To  this  last  Tiew 
the  learned  writer  iuolines*  With  thoffe  who 
find  the  inspiration  and  troth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures not  in  their  words  and  individual  state- 
nents,  but  their  general  aims,  spirit*  and  uni- 
versal teaehings,  diiAculties  or  discrepancies 
such  as  this  occasion  no  surprise.  Indeed, 
their  fewness  of  itself  suffices  to  illustrate  the 
trustworthiness  and  vindicate  the  credibility 
of  the  sacred  writings.  Not  improbably,  the 
marked  way  in  which  Zechariah  in  his  latter 
chapters  refers  to  times  and  events  which 
find  their  counterpart  only  in  Christ  and 
Christianity,  may  not  haxe  Iwen  nninfluential 
in  occasioning  the  attempts  made  with  a  view 
to  disconnect  them  from  the  name  of  Zecha- 
riah— a  prophet  of  whom,  if  we  know  little, 
the  little  we  do  know  is  clear  and  definite, 
and  his  age  well  ascertained. 

ZADOK  (KJutt;  A.  M.  4515,  A.C.  1088, 
V.  1045),  son  of  Ahttnb,  whose  genealogy  is 
traced  back  to  Eleazar,  the  third  son  of 
Aaron  (1  Chron.  vL  1,  isf . ;  zxiv.  3),  was  a 
faithful  servant  of  David,  whom  he  made 
high-priest  in  place  of  Abiathar  (2  Samuel 
vui.  17;  XV.  29;  xz.  25.  1  Kings  i  8,  45; 
ii.  85).  In  Zadok  the  pontificate  returned 
to  the  oldest  surviring  branch  of  the  famUy 
of  Aaron  (comp.  Lev.  x.),  having  left  that 
of  Ithamar,  from  whom  Heli  descended. 
From  the  case  of  Zadok  we  learn  that  the 
prophetic  office  was  sometimes  intimately 
connected  with  the  priestly  caste  (2  Samuel 
XV.  27).  The  former  was  a  personal  gift, 
the  latter  a  family  inheritance :  the  former 
might  be  imparted  to  the  latter ;  and  as  the 
priests  were  the  cultivated  portion  of  the 
nation,  they  may  in  some  instances  have 
been  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  prophetic 
inspiration. 

ZAPHNATH-PAANE  AH,  which  in  Coptic 
is  said  to  signify  tht  mtalir  of  teertti,  was 
the  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph.  Lu- 
ther renders  the  words,  'be  (Pharaoh)  named 
(or  appointed  him)  his  privy  counsellor.' 

ZAREPHATH,  a  PhoBnician  city  lying 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Obad.  20.  1  Kings 
xvii.  9^,  the  same  as  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  26). 

ZEAL  (O.)  represents  Uie  Hebrew  kinah, 
which  is  rendered,  I.  ual  (2  Kings  x.  16) ; 
lJ,jealouiy  (Numb.  v.  14);  III.  envy  (Job 
V.  2;  comp.  marg.  'indignation,'  and  Prov. 
xiv.  30.  Eccl.  ix.  6),  and  the  Oreek  uloi,  ren- 
dered, I.  xeal  (John  ii.  l?'^ ;  II.  indigTUition 
(AcU  V.  17);  in.  envy  (Acts  xiii  45);  IV. 
jealousy  (2  Cor.  xi.  2) ;  V.  emulations  (Gal. 
V.  20).  Hence  zeal  appears  to  denote  an 
intense  feeling  (Revel.  iiL  19)  or  a  glowing 
desire  (I  Cor.  zii  31)  ;  and  as  all  such  emo- 
tions are  exclusive,  and  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  suspicious,  so  it  signifies  the  jeal- 
ousy of  a  husband  towards  a  suspected  wife 
(Numb.  V.  14,  seq.).  This  strong  affection 
for  a  person  (2  Cor.  vii.  7,  'fervent  mind') 
or  an  object  may  be  a  beneficial  feeling, 
leading  to  earnest  and  useful  efforts  (John 


ii.  17.  Oal.  iv.  18),  but  it  may  also  be  easily 
perverted  to  that  narrow  and  irrational  xeal 
which  we  call  bigotry  (2  Kings  x.  16.    PhiL 
iii.  6).     In  the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
Bible,  God  is  represented  as  bearing  towards 
his  people  the  conjugal  relation.    In  aoeord- 
ance  with  this,  he  is,  in  relation  to  idols  and 
fheir  worship,  represented  as  jealona  (Exod. 
XX.  5.   Dent  iv.  24;  v.  9).     The  figure,  m 
designed  to  benefit  man  rather  than  honour 
Ood,  must  be  considered  as  specially  appro- 
priate and  forcible.    In  no  other  light  could 
God*s  hatred  of  idolatry  and  its  disorganising 
and  immoral  consequences,  be  so  strongly 
and  impressively  brought  home  to  the  human 
heart    A  system  of  ceremonial  obaenraneev 
outward  morality,  and  literal  interpretation, 
such  as  was  Judaism,  easily  begot  that  xeal, 
or  narrow  and    exdnsiTc  attachment    and 
self-esteeming  bigotry,  which  characterised 
Pharisaism,  and  made  the  Jew  of  the  time 
of  Christ  eager  in  proselyting  and  inacces- 
sible to  light  Hence  in  its  worst  acceptation 
the  word  xeal  may  be  considered  as  expres- 
sive of  the  Pharisaic  or  Jewish   eharact^ 
(Bom.  X.  2),  and  as  representing  that  state 
of  mind  which  occasioned  the  rejection  and 
crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.   This 
feeling,  which  is  thus  baneftil  in  its  couae- 
quenoes,  is  the  more  insidious,  as  well  as 
Uie  more  powerful,  because  in  its  pure  form 
it  is  good  in  its  origin,  its  operation,  and  its 
effects,  and  because,  when  it  has  to  do  with 
our  hi^er  sentiments,  it  finds  strong,  if  not 
resistless,  sympathies  in  our  hearts.    Jeal- 
ousy is  deadly  because  it  is  the  bastard  off> 
spring  of  love.    Bigotry  has  religion  as  its 
province,  and  could  prosper  in  no  less  nutri- 
tious soiL    It  is  only  what  is  very  good  thai 
can  become  very  bad. 

ZEBEDEE  (H.  abundant  portims),  a 
fisherman  on  the  lake  of  Gslilee,  who  em- 
ployed in  his  business  several  servants 
(Matt  i  20).  He  was  Uie  father  of  the  two 
apostles,  James  the  Elder  and  John  (iv.  2L 
Luke  V.  10.  John  xxi.  2).  His  wife  bote 
the  name  of  Salome  (Mark  xv.  40 ;  zvi  1 ; 
comp.  Matt  xxvii.  56).  Through  her,  Zebe- 
dee,  it  is  said,  was  related  to  Jesus. 

ZEBOIM  (H.  deer),  a  city  in  Benjamin 
(Neh.  xi.  84),  lying  in  a  vale  (1  Sam.  xiii 
18).  Zeboim  was  ^so  the  name  of  a  eiqpital 
of  a  petty  kingdom  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8)  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim  (x.  19),  which  sunk,  with 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  on  the  spot  where  is 
now  the  lake  Asphaltites  or  Dead  sea  (Dent 
xxix.  28.   Hos.  xi.  8). 

ZEBULUN  (H.  delight),  the  tenth  son  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxx.  20 ;  xxxv.  28),  own  brother, 
by  Lesh,  of  Issachar,  on  which  account  the 
two  appear  together  (Deut  xxxiit.  18.  Esek. 
xlviii.  26),  was  the  head  of  an  Israelite  trihe 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14),  which  at  the  first  muster 
numbered  57,4kX)  (Numbers  L  80,  31 ;  ii.  T, 
8),  and  at  the  second,  60,500  (xxvi.  27).  In 
the  division  of  the  laud,  Zebulun  had  its  por- 
tion on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  Nortfaena 
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Ptlesdne,  extending  from  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaretb  to  the  sea  at  Garmel.  On  the  soath 
was  Issaehar;  on  the  west,  Asher  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  on  the  north,  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  10^16 ;  zzL  U,  80.  Esek.  xlyui.  26). 
From  its  position,  Zebnlnn  was  connected 
with  navigation,  agreeably  to  the  prediction 
of  Jacob  and  Moses  (Oen.  idiz.  18.  Deater. 
xxxiii.  18, 19.  Joseph.  Aniiq.  ▼.  1, 23).  The 
Zebulnnites  did  not  succeed  in  exterminating 
the  old  inhabiUnts  (Judges  L  80),  and  had 
mingled  with  themselves  a  mixed  population 
(Is.  ix.  1 ;  comp.  1  Kings  ix.  11).  Against 
ihe  Canaanites  they  displayed  Talour  ( Judg. 
iv.  ▼.  14, 18;  tL  80),  and  gave  to  Israel  a 
judge,  by  name  Elon,  who  ruled  the  people 
ten  years  (xii.  II). 

ZEDEKIAH  (H.juitice  ofJtJufvah;  A.M. 
4901,  A  .C.  097, y.  099)  was  the  name  given  to 
Mattaniah,  son  of  Josiah  and  unde  of  Jeho- 
lakin,  by  Nebuchadnexxar,  when,  having  car- 
ried Jehoiakin  to  Babylon,  he  set  Mattaniah 
on  the  throne  of  Judah ;  thus,  while  acting  the 
part  of  a  tyrant,  paying  some  regard  to  here- 
ditary  rights.  Zedekiah,  the  twentieth  and 
last  king  of  Judah,  was,  in  regard  to  justice 
and  idolatry,  no  batter  than  his  predeces- 
sors ;  so  that  he  brought  on  his  devoted  coun- 
try the  last  blow  which  put  an  end  to  her 
tottering  power,  and  placed  her  in  the  hands 
of  Babylon,  now  supreme  in  Western  Asia. 
Ere  this  took  place  a  struggle  ensued.  Ze- 
dekiah, with  a  view  to  assert  the  national 
independence,  sought  for  succour.  The  old 
Egyptian  influence  was  not  extinct  In  hope 
of  finding  effectual  aid  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  probably  in  other  parts,  the 
king  of  Judah  revolted  ttom  Babylon.  Not 
despairing  of  Divine  aid,  he  withstood  the 
Chaldean  arms.  Place  after  place  was  lost 
At  length,  Jerusalem  itself  was  belesguered. 
Bat  the  eity  was  strong.  Daring  the  siege 
occurred  an  incident  which  strongly  marks 
the  inconstancy  for  good  of  the  Israelites  of 
the  time.  A  law  of  Moses  (Exodus  xxi  2. 
Dent  XV.  12)  required  all  slaves  of  Hebrew 
blood  to  be  set  at  liberty  every  seventh  year 
of  their  service.  This  law,  which  with  others 
had  been  neglected,  was,  under  the  impulse 
of  fear,  observed.  The  Chaldssan  army  was 
called  off  to  meet  an  attack  from  Egypt  The 
rich,  thus  relieved  from  their  alarms,  iniqui- 
tously  compelled  their  slaves  to  resume  their 
bonds.  If  justice  is  the  foundation  of  statea, 
a  people  eapable  of  such  a  deed  could  not 
continue  to  subsist  In  fkct,  the  Chaldeans 
came  back,  and,  after  frightful  sufferings,  the 
city  fell.  Zedekiah,  seeking  safety  in  flight, 
was  captured  and  treated  as  a  rebel.  His 
chief  officers  and  his  sons  were  slain  before 
his  eyes,  which  were  then  torn  out.  In  this 
condition  he  was  conducted  to  Babylon  and 
oast  into  prison,  where  he  ended  his  days ;  a 
sad  spectacle  of  the  degradation  and  wretch- 
edness to  which  monarchs  as  well  as  ordi- 
nary men  may  be  brought  by  disobedience 


to  Ood  and  social  crimes.  Thus  terminated 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  (A.  M.  4062,  A.  C. 
086,  V.  088),  and  the  remnant  of  the  people 
entered  on  Uiat  captivity  which  was  to  teach 
them  to  honour  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Moses,  namely,  that  there  is  but  one  living 
and  true  God,  and  to  cause  them  to  concur 
in  preparing  the  world  for  Christ  Besides 
the  terminating  chapters  of  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles, the  reader  should  on  this  subject  study 
the  prophecies  of  Exekiel  and  Jeremiah,  in 
which  are  depicted,  in  glowing  colours,  the 
disobedience,  wickedness,  and  confusion  of 
the  times — evils  which  had  for  centuries 
been  accumulating,  and  which  Zedekiah  was 
too  devoid  of  character  to  abate,  much  less 
remove. 

ZELOPHEHAD,  the  sou  of  Hepher,  of 
the  families  of  Manasseh,  son  of  Joseph, 
who,  leaving  behind  him  only  daughters, 
occasioned  a  law  to  be  promnlged  by  Moses 
which  seeured  their  father's  property  to  heir- 
esses in  their  own  right  (Numb.  zxvi.  88; 
xxviL  7),  with  a  requirement  that  they  should 
not  marry  out  of  Uieir  tribe :  *  So  shall  not 
the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Israel  re- 
move firom  tribe  to  tribe ;  for  every  one  of 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  himself  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  his  fathers ' 
(xxxvi.  6,  teq,), 

ZEPHANIAH  {tht  turet  of  Jthovah ,  eir. 
A.  M.  4916,  A.  C.  632,  Y.  629),  the  ninth  of 
the  minor  prophets,  the  son  of  Cushi,  who 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  probably  between  the  first  (i  4)  and 
the  second  reformatory  efforts  made  by  that 
monarch  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8.  2  Kings  xxii. 
8).  The  prophet  has  given  us  a  genealogy 
of  himself  which  traces  his  origin  up  lo 
Hizkiah,  whom  some  have,  perhaps  without 
reason,  identified  wiih  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah.  While  these  facts,  the  like  of  which 
are  often  unwarrantably  honoured  with  the 
name  of  history,  acquaint  us  with  nothing 
of  importance,  the  brief  poem  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  bearing  his  name,  pre- 
sents a  clear  and  definite  impress  of  his  mind, 
and  so  perpetuates  the  man  and  discloses 
the  prophet  to  all  generations.  Thoughts 
jMTtSke  of  the  immortal  essence  of  the  mind 
whose  emanations  they  are. 

The  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  a  burden 
of  threatening  and  woe  against  I.  Judah, 
whose  idolatry  of  various  kinds  had  provoked 
Jehovah  (i.— ii.8) ;  II.  the  Philistines,  whose 
land  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  Israelites 
when  the  punishment  of  the  latter  was  over, 
and  they  were  brought  back  from  their  cap- 
tivity (ii.  4 — ^7)  ;  III.  Moab,  because  it  had 
dealt  reproachfully  with  Ood's  people :  their 
idolatry  was  to  be  put  down,  and  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  to  become  universal  (ii.  8 — 11); 
IT.  Cush,  the  Ethiopians,  or  whatever  people 
the  term  denoted.  Flying  from  the  south,  the 
prophet  hurries  to  the  north,  and  pours  forth 
God's  anger  against  Assyria  and  Nineveh,  i:^ 
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the  deieriplion  of  whote  doom  he  employs  on  the  borden  of  Eiiom  (Namb.  miv.  I), 

more  words  (ii.  12 — Id).  Zephsnish  returns  where  lay  Ksdesh  (zx.  1 ;  xzvii.  H). 

to  Jemsalem,  and,  with  diecriminating  re-  ZION,  the  stronghold,  or  the  hill  oovhidi 

proaohes,  flogs  its  prinoesy  priests,  and  jadges  was  the  fort  so  ealled,  forming  die  sooth- 

^iii.  1 — ^7).  With  chsrseteristie  kindness,  the  western  portion  of  the  whole  parod  of  land 

tone  changes  to  one  of  gentlenese  and  mercy,  on  which,  at  a  later  period,  stood  Jenuakai 

A  brighter  dayisforetold,asaeon8cqaenceof  (d  8am.T.  7.   1  King*  zriii.  1).    SceJiiv- 

the  establishment  of  the  onpollated  wonhip  salbk  and  the  Mmp,     Zion  represeDts  Ifat 

of  JehoTah.    The  pieoe  ends  in  a  jubilant  capital  or  the  land  in  general  (Ps.  lix.  8$. 

strain  of  religions  joy,  occasioned  by  the  Is.  x.  24 ;  zziy.  23 ;  lix.  20),  and  the  hesfesly 

anticipated  prevalence  of  true  religion  and  Jerusalem  (Heb.  xiL  22.  Ber.  lii.  1). 

its  blissfdl  conseqnenoes  (iii.  8 — 20).  <Or  if  gion  hill 

Though   brief,  this  composition  has  a  Ddlght  thee  mora,  and  SOoa't  biook  tkst  ievV 

great  width  of  Tiew,  and  exhibits  the  world  f"*^  ?•  «?«>•  ot  God,  I  thenoe 

as  the  theatie  of  God's  providence,  whose  '"^^^  thy  aid  to  my  adTentmoue  eang.' 

sovereign  wiU  end  uncontrolled  sway  and  ZOAN,  or  TANIS,  a  veiy  andent  ci^  'm 

omnipotence  are  forcibly  delineated.    There  Lower  Egypt,  the  residence  of  a  royal  dpattj 

prevails  also  in  it  a  judicial  impartiality  (Numb.xiii.  22.  Exek.  zxx.  14.  I8.xiz.ll; 


which  is  seen  in  the  sllolment  of  good  and  xxx.  4.  Ps.  Ixzviii.  12).   The  modem  Si]i,oa 

evil  solely  in  virtue  of  obedience,  or  the  re-  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Taanitic  arm  of  tfa« 

verse,  and  which  tends  to  show  how  the  Nile,  contains  remains  of  the  aneient  Zofo. 

Hebrew  polity  eontained  the  elemento  of  ZOAB  (H.  UttU),  a  town  on  the  promon- 

expansion  and  progress  within  its  bosom.  tozy  lying  at  the  south-east  of  the  Deed  w^ 

ZEBUBBABEL,  the  grandson  of  Sala-  previously  called  Bela,  having  a rogalgovtm- 

thiel,  of  the  royal  house  of  David  (I  Chron.  ment,  was,  on  aooonnt  of  the  wickedsen 

iU.  17,  M9.;  comp.  Esra  iu.  2),  called  in  of  the  inhabitants,  destined,  with  four  oOitf 

Etra  L  8,  *  Sheshbaxsar,  the  prince  of  Jndah,'  eities,  to  be  destroyed  (Gen.  xiv.  2—6),  hot 

whom  Cyrus  permitted  (536  A«  0.)  to  con-  wss  saved  by  Lot^s  mediation  (xix.  18,  «f« 

duct  back  to  Palesthie  the  first  body  of  c^  Deut  xxix.  23).    The  preeent  village  Qhot 

tive  Jews  (iL  2 ;  iii.  8 ;  v.  2),  restoring  to  Ssaiye,  inhabited  by  m  few  poor  people,  oor- 

him  the  precious  and  sumptuous  vessels  of  responds  in  locality  with  Zoar.    It  lies  ti 

the  sanctuary  carried  off  by  Nebuchadnessar.  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerek,  three  houn  ass 

In  union  wiUi  the  high-priest  Joshua,  Zerub-  a  quarter  north-west  from  Kir-lfoalK 

babel  took  steps  for  re-establishing  the  na-  ZOBAH,  a  Syrian  kingdom  whose  forces 

tional  worship;   but  while  engag^  in  re-  fought  against  the  Israelites,  undsr  Saul  and 

building  the  temple  he  was  hindered  by  the  David  (1  Samuel  xiv.  47.   2  Samuel  x.  0), 

Samaritans,  snd  was  not  able  to  resume  his  and  were  twice  vanquished  hj  tbe  Utter 

pious  labours  till  the  second  year  of  Darius  (viiL  x).  According  to  the  number  of  tnoM 

Hyetaspis  (521  A.  C),  which  he  completed  sent  by  it  into  the  field,  and  the  anooot  or 

in  515  A.  C.    According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  booty  made,  Zobah  must  have  been  a  oodsi- 

xi.  8),  the  favour  shewn  by  Cyrus  in  libe-  derable  state.  Hadaieaer  seems  to  have  bees 

rating  the  captive  Israelites  was  owing  to  the  a  name  common  to  its  monaiehs  (2  Samnei 

personal  influence  of  ZerubbabeL  viU.  5 ;  x.  16.  I  Kings  xL  23),  who  may  have 


ZIKLAG  (H.  prnwd  sMsntre),  a  town  on  had  vassal  princes  (2  Sam.  x.  16).  ^^}*J^ 

the  southern  borders  of  Judah,  assigned  to  easy  to  assign  tbe  exact  district  ooeopiea  of 

Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  SI ;  xix.  5.   1  Chron.  iv.  this  state.      It  has  witb  probsbfli^  bees 

30).     In  Saul's  time  it  was  sulgect  to  the  plaeed  between  the  Euphrates  snd  the  Oroo- 

Philistines,  whose  king,  Achis,  gave  it  to  tee,  north-east  of  Dsmasous.    Tbe  S/nanf 

David  when  in  flight    During  the  absence  identify  it  with  Nisibis,  a  very  sncient  sad 

of  the  latter,  Zikl^  was  plundered  and  set  populous  city  in  Northern  Meeopotsmii,  two 

on  fire  by  the  Amalekites..   This  act  was  days*  journey  west  of  the  Tigris,  on  A« '^^ 

punished  by  David.    Here  he  received  news  Mygdonius.    Winer,  however,  says  that  »^ 

of  the  death  of  Saul,  and  dew  the  messen-  sibis  lay  too  much  to  the  north-east  to  IM 

ger  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ;  xxx.  2  Sam.  i. ;  iv.  10.  the  same  as  Zobsh. 


1  Chron.  xU.).  ZOBEAH,  or  ZOBAH  (H.  iqw«9)»  *  ^ 

ZIMRI  (H.  my  frUnd;  A.  M.  4630,  A.  C.  in  Judah  (Jodi.  xv.  83),  bdongiog  to  »•» 

018,  y.  929),  fifth  king  of  IsraeL    By  con-  (xix.  41 ;  comp.  Judg.  xviiL  2).    At  mW 

spiring  against  Elah,  he  gained  a  short-lived  time,  it  was  a  frontier  stronghold  of  Uu  kiog" 

power  of  seven  days ;  at  the  end  of  which,  dom  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xi.  10).    -^'^l]^ 

being  overcome  by  Omri,  be,  after  the  man-  exUe,  Zorsh  was  sgam  possessed  by  J^ 

ner  of  Sardanapalus,  set  on  fire  bis  palace  (Neh.  xL  29).     Eusebius  plsces  it  lA  J^ 

and  perished  in  the  flames  (1  Rings  xvi.  15  vidnity  of  Eleutheiopolis,  ten  milai  tbeie- 

— ^22).  firom,  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.               y^ 

ZIN  (H.  ImekUr),  a  desert  in  stony  Aia-  ZUZIM8,  a  race  of  gisnts  overcome  ^ 


bis,  on   the    southern   limit  of  Pdestine     Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  eomp*  I>^^  ^ 
(Numb.  X.  22 ;  xxiiv.  3.  Joshua  xv.  1),  and     20,  and  Giavts) 
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SCEIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES  ACCENTED. 


When  c  is  written  thus,  p,  it  should  he  pronounoed  as  <;  at  all  other  tunes  as  k.  Pronounce 
eh  as  k.  The  mark  **  oTer  one  of  two  Towels  indicates  that  they  are  to  he  pronounoed 
separately;  when  not  so  marked,  they  are  to  he  pronounoed  together,  or  as  one  hroad 
▼owe]. 


Aa'ron 

Aa'ronites 

Aba'ddon 

Aba'gtha 

Aba'na 

A'harim 

A'bba 

A'bda 

A'bdi 

A'bdiel 

A'bdon 

Abe'dnego 

A'bel 

Abel-heth-maa'- 

ehah 
Ahelmatm 
Abelmeholah 
Abelmi'zraun 
Abi'ah 
Abialhon 
Ahi'aUuur 
A'bih 
Abfdan 
Abirier 
An>igafl 
An>ihafl 
Abilra 
Abilah 
Abnam 
Abljneleeh 
Abfnadab 
Abi'noim 
Abi'ram 
A%ishag 
Abishal 
Abiliad 
Aimer: 
A'braham 


A'bsalom 

Ahi'man 

A'ccho 

Ahi'meleeh 

Achai'a 

Ahi'noam 

Aohalcas 

Ahi'o 

A'ohan 

Ahi'samach 

A'char 

Ahi'tophel 

A'ohim 

Ahi'tab 

A'chish 

Aholah 

A'chmetha 

Aho'libah 

A'ohor 

Aho'liab 

A'chshah 

Aholiba'msh 

A'chshaph 

A"! 

A'chiib 

Ai'ath 

A'dam 

A'jalon 

A'dar 

Alexa'nder 

A'ddi 

Alphe'tts 

A'dmah 

A'ma]ek 

Ado'nibesek 

Amalekite 

Adonilah 
Adoni^kam 

Ama'na 

Ama'sa 

Adra'mmeleoh 

Amaxi'ah 

Adram/ttium 
A'dria 

A'mmah 
A'mmi 

Adnllam 

Ammrnadab 

A'tOmB 

Ammi'nadib 

A'gtg.. 

A'mmon 

A'gar 

Amppa 

JfgfU 

A'mon 

A'morite 

Aliab 

A'mos 

AhasnS'nis 

Amphi'polis 

Aha'Tah 

A'mpUas 

Aliai 

A'mram 

Ahasi'ah 

A'nah 

Ahi'ah 

A'nak 

Ahrjah, 

A'nakims 

Ahilcam 

Ana'mmeleeh 

Ahi'mOi 

Anani'as 

A'nathoth 

A'ndrew 

Androni'eus 

A'ner 

A'nna 

A'nnas 

A'ntioeh 

A'ntipas 

Anti'patris 

Appe  lies 

Aphek 

Apollo'nla 

Apo'Uos 

Apo'Uyon 

A^pi'i  Fo'ram 

A'quila 

Ara^bia 

A'ram 

A'rarat 

Arau'nah 

A'rba 

Arehela'fts 

Archi'ppns 

Arcta'ms 

Areo'pagns 

A'retas 

A'rgob' 

A'riel 

Arimathe'a 

A'rioeh 

Arista'rohos 

Aristobulos 
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Stty  Method  with  the  Deistf ;  with  the  Jewf . 
The  Case  stated  between  the  Church  of 
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Dablin,  Hodgee  &  Smith.    8to. 

TheologiealWorka.  0x11832. 

7  Toll  8f0. 

OlarkMon,  D.  (Poritaa) .  Seleet  Works,  edit- 
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Paley,  W.  Worloi,  with  an  Aoeoont  of  the 
Life  and  Writfaigs  of  the  4nthor,b7the  BeT. 
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Blaekhome,  Arehd.  Works,  Theological 
and  Miscellaneous.  Oamh.1804.  7to1s.8to. 

Jebb,Bi.D.  MisoellaneonsWoika,  with  Life 
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3  Tols.  l2nuK 

>  8  Tols.  8to. 
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Chapman.    4  vols.  8to. 
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blishments, 1  ToL;  Church  Extension,  1  vol. ; 
Political  Economy, 2 to] 8.;  On  the  Sufficiency 
of  the  Parochial  System,  1  toL  Lectures  on 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  4  Tols. 

— ^^— -  Posthumous  Works :  —  Hor» 
Biblicas  Quotidiann,  8  toIs.  8to  ;  Horas  Bib- 
lio«  Sabbatioa,  1  toI.  8to  ;  Theological  In- 
stitutes; Essays  on  Butler^s  Analogy;  Dis- 
eourses.    Edinb.  Constable. 
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Translations  of  the  following  works  *. 

Vols.  1  &  4. — Emesti  on  the  Interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament 

2,  9,  &  87.'Philological  Tracts,  illustra- 
tire  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

8  &  18. — Tittmann's  Greek  Synonyms  of 
the  New  Testament 

5  &  12.'Tholnck's  Exposition  of  the 
Bpbde  to  the  Romans. 


0  &  20. — ^Tholnnk's  Ezpositianof  Ghriid 
Sermon  on  the  MoaoC 

7.-— Planck's  Intzodaction  to  Saeied  Pit 
lology. 

8  Sb  25.— Pareaa  on  the  InteipretstiaB  4 
the  Old  Testament. 

10.— StnartTs  Greek  Syntax  of  New  Tot 

11,  17,  &  84.  —  Boaenmiillei's  BiUirf 
Geography. 

13  &  14.— Steigex'e  £zpoution  of  dit  Ut 
Epistle  of  St  Peter. 

15.— Ltteke's  Exposition  of  tibe  nm 
Episdes  of  St  John. 

18  &  10.— UmbreitTe  Exposition  of  At 
Book  of  Job. 

21  &2d.  — BOlroth'e  Enosition  of  Aa 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  C5orinthiaDa 

22.— Krummacher's  Life  and  CbsrMlff 
of  Cornelius  the  Centurion,  and  of  St  Joks 
the  BTsngelist— These  may  be  hsd  Mfs- 
rately. 

24.— WitsinsT  Diasertetiona  on  die  Lorf  i 
Prayer. 

28.— CUTis  Symbolics :  s  Key  to  tbe  Sfis- 
bolical  Language  of  Seriptore,  from  Dsatei, 
Ewaldns,Vitringa,&«.  By  Thomas  Wemji^ 
Author  of  Biblical  Gleanings. 

27.— BosenmOller's  Biblieai  BotsTiy  sad 
Mineralogy. 

28.— Tholuck*8  Sermons,  and  Lift  im 
Character  of  St  Paul  Nature  and  Bonl 
Influence  of  Heathenisnti,  dee. 

29.— Lisco's  Exposidon  of  Christ's  Paor 
bias. 

80.— GslTin  on  Episdes  to  the  Oslsdans 
and  Ephesiana. 

81.— Gess  on  the  ReTelaUon  of  Ood  in 
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82.— EosenmQlleron  the  MessianicPniiM 

83.— Couard's  Sermons  on  the  Life  of  tbi 
Eariy  Christians. 

35  &  36.— Neandei's  HUtory  of  tbe  Hint- 
ing snd  Training  of  the  Christian  Cbnieb. 

38  &  39.— Tholuck  on  the  Epiatle  to  »>« 
Hebrews.  , 

40,— CalTin  &  Slorr  on  the  Epistles  d 
Paul  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossisns. 

41  &  42.— Semisch's  Life,  Timet,  m 
Writings  of  Justin  Martyr. 

43,— Rohrs'  Historico-Geographicil  Ac- 
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44  &  45.- Tittmann  on  the  Gospel  of  St 
John. 
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illustrated  by  the  Monuments  of  Egyp*- 
Edinb.    8to. 

Cmden,  A.  A  Complete  Coneoidsnce  w 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.;  or, 
a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  tHe 
Bible :  to  which  is  added,  a  Concoidaooe  » 
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1831.  10th  edit,  amaU  folio;  a  oortwt  if 
print  . 

.    Bagstefs  edition,  in  diiB«» 
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Brown,  J.  A  Conootdanoe  to  the  Holj 
Seriptores.  Lond.1808.  18fflo.  OlBsg.1835. 
18mo. 

The  Soriptore  Harmony ;  or,  Ooncordenee 
of  Parallel  Fassagea :  being  a  ConunenUty 


on  the  Bible  from  ita  own  Beflovraes.  Lond. 
1818.    4to. 

Cmtwell,  0.  A  Oonoordanoe  of  ParaDela 
eoUeeted  from  BiUea  and  Commentariee, 
Lond.  1790.    4to. 


THE  HSBBSW  AND  GBSSK  TEXT. 


Kennieott,  B.  The  State  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  of  the  O.  T.  ooneidered.    Oxf.  1709. 

Owen,  H.  Critica  Saera ;  or,  a  Short  In- 
troduotlon  to  Hebrew  Czitioiem.  Lond.  1774. 
8to. 

Horeley,  S.  Biblieal  Critioiam  on  the 
first  Foorteen  Historieal  Booka  of  the  O.  T. 
Lond.  1820.    4  vols.  8to. 

Hamilton,  G.  Codex  Critions  of  the  He- 
brew Bible.    Lond.  1831.    8to. 

Gesenitu,  W.  De  Pentatenehi  Samaritan! 
Origine,Indole  etAuetoritate.  HalB,1810. 4to. 
Whiston,  W.  An  Eaaay  towards  Bestor- 
ing  the  Text  of  the  0.  T.,  and  for  Vindicating 
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1722.    8yo. 

■.  A  Supplement,  &e.,  proving 
that  the  Canticles  is  not  a  Saered  Book  of 
the  0.  T.,  nor  was  originally  eateemed  aa 
such.    Lond.  1723.    8to. 

Wetstein,  J.  J.  Prolegomena  in  N.  T. 
HaUe,  1764.    8to. 

Scholz,  J.  M.  A.    Car»  Critioa  in  Histor. 
Textns  EvangeL    Heidelb.  1820.    4to. 
Seholz,  J.  M.  A.  Biblische  Kritisohe  Reise. 

— .     N.  T.  Gr.  Textom  ad 

fldem  Testimn  Critieomm  reoenioit   Leipx. 
1880,1830.    2to1s.  4to. 

Simonis,  J.  Bibli*  Hebraic*  Manvali*, 
ad  prestantiores  editiones.  4th  edit,  cnr. 
E.  F.  K.  BosenmiUler.    1828.     Sto. 

Jahn,  J.  Biblia  Hebraiea  digessit  et  gra- 
Tiores  Leotionnm  Yarietatea  adjecit  Kenns, 
1806.    4  vols.  8to. 

Boothroyd,  B.  Biblia  Hebraiea ;  or.  Hie 
Hebrew  Scriptares  of  the  O.  T.  withoot 
Points,  after  the  Text  of  Kennicott,  with  ta- 
rioas  Readings  and  English  Notes.  Ponte- 
Araot,  1810-1816.    2  vole.  4to. 

Ddderiein,  J.  G.  Biblia  Hebraiea,  enr. 
G.  0.  Knappii.    Hale,  1818.    Vimo. 

Vander  Hooght,  £.  Biblia  Hebraiea,  by 
Jadah  d'Allemand.  Lond.  Duncan,  1840. 
8to. 

Wetstenii,  J.  J.  N.  T.  Grsonm  Edition  is 
Reoepta  onm.  Lectt  Tariant  Codd.  M8S. 
Editionnm  Yersionnm  et  Patrom  nee  non 
Commentario  pleniore  ex  Seriptoribns  vete- 
ribos  HebrsBis,  GnBcis,  et  Latinis,  Historiam 
et  Vim  Terbomm  lUnatrante.  Amster.  1701, 
1702.    2  vols,  folio. 

Harwood,  E.  The  N.  T.  collated  with  the 
most  approved  MSS.,  with  Select  Notes,  in 
English,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  Re- 
ferences to  those  Authors  who  have  best 
iUnstrated  the  Saered  Writings:  to  which 
are  added,  a  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Edi- 


tions of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a  List  of 
the  most  esteemed  Commentators  and  Critiea. 
Lond.  1776, 1784.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Griesbaeh,  J.  J.  N.  T.  Gr.  Textom  ad 
fidem  Codd.  Yerss.  et  PatnmL  Hals,  1809 ; 
reprinted  Lond.  1809, 1816.  2  vols.  8vo. — 
A  third  edition,  under  the  care  of  D.  Sehulx, 
appeared  in  one  8vo  toL  at  Beriin  in  1807. 
A  grand  folio  edition  waa  pnbliahed  at  Lelp- 
iie,  1808—1807,  in  4  vols. 

.  Novum  Test  Gmoe,  ex 
Beoensione  Jo.  Jae.  Grieabaohii,  cum  Selecta 
Lectt  Yarietate.  Juxta  edit  1800,  1820. 
Lond.  Whittaker,  1840.  12mo.  Aeenrato 
and  low-priced. 

■  Grieabaohii  N.  T.  ad  ex- 

emplar Millianom  enm  Emendatt  et  Yariis 
Leotionibus.    Lond.  Bagster.    8vo. 

'.  Symbols  Critica  ad  snp- 
plendas  et  eorringendaa  Yariar.  N.  T.  Leoti- 
onnm CoUeetiones.  Aecedit.  Mult  N.  T. 
codd.  Grasoor.  Desoriptio  et  Examen.  Hals, 
1780—1793.    2to]s.8yo. 

■  Commentarins  Critiens  in 

Textnm  Gneenm  N.  T.  Jena,  1798—1811. 
2  parte,  8yo. 

Yalpy,E.  N.  T.  Gr.  cum  Scholiis  et  Phi- 
lol.  Notis.— The  New  Testament  (in  Greek), 
with  English  Notes,  Critical,  PhflologicaJ, 
and  Explanatory.    Lond.  1881.    8  vola.  8vo. 

Burton,  E.  The  Greek  Testament,  with 
English  Notes.    Oxt  1881.    2  toIs.  8vo. 

Bloomfield,  S.  T.  The  Greek  Testament, 
accompanied  with  English  Notes,  Critical, 
Philological,  and  EzegeticaL  1841.  3rd 
edit    8vo. 

.    School   Edition  of  the 

Greek  Testament*    8vo. 

Knapp,  G.  Ch.  N.  T.  Gr.  recog.  Hals, 
1840,  0th  edit    2  vols.  8vo. 

Knappii.  N.  T.  Gr.  emendatins,  edid. 
K.  Gf.  W.  Theile.  Edit  atereotypa  2nd. 
Lips.  184B.    A  neat  and  useful  pocket  voL 

Tisohendorf,  L.  F.  C.  N.  T.  Gr.  Textnm  ad 
fidem  Antiquorum  Testinm  reoensuit,  brevem 
apparatum  Crlticum  una  cum  var.  Lectt 
ElxeTiriorum,  Knappii,  Sdiolzii,  Lachmauni, 
Bnbjunzit  argnmenta  et  locos  parallelos  in- 
dieavit,  eommendationem  isagog.  notatis  pro- 
priis  Leetionibus,  Edd.  Stephanicn  tertis 
atque  Millians,  Matthsiante,  Griesbachians 
prasmisit  Lips.  1841.  16mo.  A  nsefnl  and 
loW'priced  work.   Lond.  Nutt 

I  Reisen  in  den  Orient,  Tol. 

n.  p.  144— 164.  Leipx.  1846.    2yol8.12mo. 

The  New  Testament;  consisting  of  the 
Greek  Text  of  Schols,  with  the  Readinga  of 
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or  SMplMiit,  1000 ;  BasA,  1006;  tod  Um 
SlBtvir,  10S8,  wjlh  Um  En^lidi  AnUioriMd 
VenuML    LoDd.  Bifrtff.    I61110. 

OffinfleU,  E.  O.  8diaU«  HeDnktiM  in 
H.T.  PhiloDeetJoMpbo,P«CiibiuAposloL 
•liisqiM  Eed.  Antiq.  Seiiptor.  dmhoil  libr. 
Apoe.  Mazime  deprompla.  Lond.  Piekeriag: 
9  volt.  SfO.    18i8. 

Bovyer,  K.  QaaimftanA  Km— ditioM  on 
Um  N.  T.    Lond.  1779.    Sfo. 

Binek,  O.  F.  LocobnUio  Critteft  in  Ast 
App^  Epiatolas  CathoL  et  Paolm.  in  qna  de 
ClaMiboi  iibr.  tfaniueriptor.  QuMtio  in- 
stttoitar,  &e.    BaaO,  1880.    8to. 

MatUi&L  Udber  di«  Bofsmuntsn  Baeen- 
■ioD«n.    Laips.  1804.  8fO.    Load.  Nntt. 

Lanianea,  B.  Bamariu  upon  tha  Byala- 
matie  Claaaifieation  of  M8&  adopted  by 
Oriaabadu    Load.  1814.    8vo. 

Nolan,  F.  An  Inqniij  into  the  Intagiily 
of  Iha  Oreak  Vulgate,  or  BaeaiTed  Text  of 
the  N.  T. ;  in  wfaiah  tha  Oraak  M8S.  an 
newlj  elaaaed,  tha  Jnt/tgritj  of  the  Anthoriaad 
Text  ▼indleated,  and  the  Tariooa  Baadinfi 
traead  to  diair  Origin.    I^ood.  1815.    8to. 

Mewtoo,  Sir  I.  Hirtoried  Aeeoimt  of  two 
NotaUe  Cotniptiona  of  Seriptoie.  Lond. 
1880.    8to. 

Henderaon,  E.  The  Oieat  Mjatery  of 
Oodlineaa  ineontrofertible,  and  a  Confiima- 
tion  of  the  BeoeiTad  Text  Lond.  1880.  8vo. 

Benaa.    Oeaehiehte  der  Heiligen 
Nenen  Teatamenta.    Halle,  1848.    8to. 
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Eodyn,  T.     AFoB  Saq^iiiy 
ginal  Authority  of  1  John  ▼.  7. 
8fo. 

Tnvia,  O.    Letten  to 
Baq.,  in  Deftnea  of  the 
John  T.  7.    Lond.  1704.     8rd 

Poraon,  B.    Letten  to 
TnTla,  in  Answer  to  his 
Thne  HesTenly  Witnesses,    1  J 
Loud.  1790.    8nk 

Bnder,  C.    A  Short  Historienl 
the  Diapntn  nspeeting  tbe 
1  John  ▼.  7.^Wo^a,  I.  805—407. 
8yo. 

Biuguia,  Bp.  A  Yindicalion  a€  1 
T.  7  horn  tfie  Olgeetiona  of  Gxinn^tmrh,  m 
wfaieh  a  new  View  is  given,  floe.  Loo^  ICSL 
8vo. 

Tvtoo,  Pnl    Beview  of  the 
&e.— Quurterly  Beriew,  Msrcfa  1829 

Onne,  W.     Memoir  of 
raapeeting  the  Heavenly 
1880.    19rao. 

A  Layman  (Berana,  J.).  Vindlcntioat  ef 
the  AoOkentiei^  of  the  Fint  Two  Chspierw  sf 
the  Ooepel  of  8t  Matthew  and  St. 
Lood.1829.  8fo. 

Bobinaoo,  H.     The  Greek  Text  of 
Aeta  of  the  ApoaUea,  with  Motes. 
Paiker.  8to. 

Porter,  J.  8.  Prineiples  of  Teztnsl  Ciitf' 
eiam,  with  their  ApplkatMm  to  die  O.  snd 
N.  T.  Lond.  Simms  it  M'Intyn.  184& 
8to. 


HEBREW  AND  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  LEXICONS,  GRAMMARS,  Ste, 


Parkhont  Hebnwand  EnglJah  Lexicon, 
without  Points.  Lond.  Simpldn  &  Co.  8di 
edit.    Boyal  8ro. 

Jamtt,  T.  Lexioon  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
goage,  arranged  aoeording  to  the  Permanent 
Letters  in  eaeh  Word,  with  a  Grammar,  &e. 
Lond.  Paiker.    8to. 

The  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexi- 
oon: an  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  the 
entire  Hebrew  Langnage  as  contained  in  die 
O.  T.,  including  every  Word  and  erery  Form. 
Lond.  Bagster. 

The  Bngliahman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Concordance  of  the  O.  T. ;  being  an  Attempt 
at  a  Verbal  Connection  between  the  Original 
and  the  English  Translation.  Longman  & 
Co.     2  Yols.  crown  8to. 

Freytag.     Lexicon   Arabicnm  -  Latinom 
HalK,  1832.     8  vols.  4to. 

OeeeniaStW.  Hebr.-Dentschea  Handwor- 
terb.  Ober  d.  SchriOen  des  A.  T.  Leips.  1810 
2  vols.  8to. 

-  A   Hebrew  and    English 

Lexicon  of  the  N.  T.,  including  the  Biblical 
Chaldee,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  W 
Oeaenios  by  B.  Bobinson,  D.D.  Lond.Wilev 
1844.     A  new  edit  ^* 


0eaenin8,W.  Oeaehiehte  der  Heb.Sprndtf 
n.  Schrift    Leips.  18l9u     8vo. 

.  Hebrew  and  Chsldee  Lexi- 
con to  the  O.  T.,  translated,  with  AddiUons 
and  Correetiona,  by  8.  P.  TregeOes.  Lond. 
Bagster,  2nd  edit    4to. 

■■■'  ■.  Hebr. Etementarbtu^L.  I^eipx. 

14lh  ad.     Lond.  D.  Nntt,  Fleet  Street 

■  .  Hebrew  Oramnmr,  ftom  vie 
I4th  German  edition,  tranalated  by  Dsries, 
with  a  H.  Beading  Book.  Lond.  Bagster. 
4to. 

Stnart,  M.  Grammar  of  die  Hebrew  Lan- 
gnage.   Oxf.  1888,  &th  edit    8to. 

Lee,  S.  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lang. 
Lond.  1840,  Srd  edit    8to. 

.  Lexicon,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
English ;  compiled  from  the  moat  approved 
Sources,  Oriental  and  European,  Jewish  and 
Christian.    Lond.  1840.     8to. 

Tregelles,  S.  P.  Hebrew  Beading  Les- 
sons, consisting  of  the  Ant  Fonr  Chapten 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  dsc. ;  with  s  Gram- 
matieal  Praxis  and  Inteilinesiy  Translation. 
Lond.  Bagater.     8to. 

Wilson,  C.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Gnun- 
mar;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Diasertatioo  on 
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ihe  Two  Modes  of  Reading,  with  or  without 
Points.      Loud.  1818,  4th  edit    Bvo. 

Greenfield,  W.    The  Hebrew  N.  T.  trans- 
lated by.     Lond.  Bagster.    8to. 

,  The  Sjriao  N.  T.   Lond. 

Bagster.     8to. 

LAtouche,  A.    Etudes  H^bralques.  Paris, 
1886.      8vo. 

FUrst,  J.  Concordantis  Libr.  V.  T.  Saer. 
HebraicflB  atqne  Chaldaics,  Lexico  utriusque 
Ltinguae  turn  Rabinioo  turn  Latino,  h.  e.  in- 
terpretatione  omnium  Vocabb.  completa  loon- 
pletaiflB  et  fructibus  quos  investigatio  pre- 
bolt.  Lips.  1840.  Folio. — A  complete  and 
satisfactory  work,  embracing  the  results  of 
recent  scholarship.    Lond.  Nutt 

Nordheimer,  J.  A  Critical  Grammar  of 
ihe  Hebrew  Language.  New  York,  1840. 
2  Tols.  8to. 

Kwald,  H.  AusfUhiliohes  Lehrbuch  der 
Hebr.  Sprache.  Leipz.  1844,  0th  edit. 
8to.     Lond.  Nutt 

Bottcber,  J.  F.  Hebr.  Uebungsbuch  fur 
Schnlen.     Dresd.  1826.    8vo. 

Wall,  K.  W.  An  Examination  of  the  An- 
cient Orthography  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
Original  State  of  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.     Lond.  1889.    3  vols.  8yo. 

Hezel,  W.  F.  Palaographiache  Fragmente 
iiber  die  Sdirift  der  Hebraer  n.  Griechen. 
Berl.  1816.     8yo. 

Mnhlert  K.  F.  Palaographische  Gram- 
matische  u.  Isagogische  Beitrage  fQr  das 
Studium  der  Hebr.  Sprache  u.  Bibel.  Leipz. 
1825.     8yo. 

Bernard,  H.  The  Guide  of  the  Hebrew 
Student, conuining  Easy  Passages,  with  Keys 
and  Glossary.     Lond.  Parker.     8vo. 

Leo,  C.  Hebrew  Grammar  for  Schools 
and  Students  in  Universities,  Lond.  Parker. 
8vo. 

Stewart,  D.  A  Praotieal  Arabic  Grammar. 
Lond.  Parker.     8vo. 

Phillips,  G.  The  Elements  of  Syriac  Gram- 
mar.    Lond.  Parker,  2nd  edit    8vo. 

Winer,  G.  B.  Chaldee  Grammar,  trans- 
lated by  Hatehett     Lond.  Wiley.    8vo. 

Yeates,  T.  A  Syriac  Grammar,  princi- 
pally adapted  to  the  N.  T.  in  that  Language. 
Lond.  1821.     8vo 

iEgidii  Gutbirii  Lexicon  Syriacum,  omnes 
N.  T.  S.  Dictiones  et  Partioulas  oomplectens, 
edidit  B.  Henderson,  1).  D.  Lond.  Bagster. 
8vo. 

Schmidii  Tamieion  sive  Goncordiantie 
N.  T.  GrBci,  nunc  secundum  Critices  Her- 
meneutices  Nostros  £tatis  Rationes  emen- 
datiB,  cura  G.  H.  Bruder.  Lips,  edit  ste- 
reotyp.,  1842.    4to.    Lond.  Nutt 


Schmidt^s  Greek  Concordance,  by  Green- 
field.   Lond.  Bagster.     8vo  and  82mo. 

Green,  T.  S.  A  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  N.  T. 
Lond.  Bagster. 

■  A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar 

of  the  N.  T.  Dialect  Lond.  Bagster.  8vo. 
Greek  Ichnographia :  a  Practical  Guide  to 
the  Greek  Testament,  designed  for  those  who 
have  no  Knowledge  of  the  Greek  Language. 
Lond.  Bagster. 

Winer,  G.  B.  Grammatik  des  N.  Spra- 
cbidioms.  Leipz.  1844.  5th  edit.  8vo.— 
The  first  edition  was  translated  into  English 
by  Moses  Stuart  and  Edward  Bobiuson. 
Anduver  (U.  S.).     1825.     8vo. 

.  Greek  Idioms  of  the  N.  T., 

translated  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke.    Lond. 
Wiley.    Royal  8vo. 

Middleton,  T.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustra- 
tion of  the  N.  T.   Camb.  1828, 2nd  edit   8vo. 

Tittmann,  J.  A.  H.  De  Synonimis  in  N.  T. 
Lips.  1829, 1832.  2  vols.  8vo.  —  Translated 
in  Vols.  Ul  and  xviiL  of  Clark's  BibUcal 
Cabinet    Edinb. 

Gersdorf,  C.  G.  Beitrage  zur  Sprach- 
charakteristik  der  Schriftsteller  des  N.  T. 
Leipz.  1816.    8vo.     Lond.  Nutt 

Greenfield.  Lexicon  to  the  N.  T.,  in  which 
the  Senses  of  the  Words  are  Explained  in 
English.    Lond.  Bagster.    8vo.  and  32mo. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 
the  N.T. ;  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Con- 
nection between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts.  Lond.  Central  Tract  Dep^t,  1889. 
Folio. — A  very  useAil  work. 

Blackwall,  A.  The  Sacred  Classics  de- 
fended and  iUustrated.  Lond.  1727,  1731. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Schleusner,  J.  F.  Novum  Lexicon  Gr.  in 
N.  T.    Lips.  1819.    2  vols.  8to. 

Bretschneider,  C.  G.  Lexicon  Mauuale 
Gmco-Latinum  in  Libros  N.  T.  Lips.  1840, 
3rd  edit     4to. 

Robinson,  E.  Greek  and  English  Lexicon 
to  the  N.  T.,  by  Bloomfield.  Lond.  1839.  8vo. 

Stuart,  M.  Grammar  of  the  N.  T.  Dialect. 
Andover  (U.S.),  1841.    8vo. 

.    2nd  edit,  Lond.  Wiley.     8vo. 

A  Greek-English  Concordance  to  the  N.  T., 
in  which  the  Literal  Translation  of  any  Pas- 
sage may  be  at  once  ascertained  by  any 
Reader.    Lond.  Bagster. 

Analytical  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  N.  T., 
after  the  manner  of  the  Analytical  Hebrew 
Lexicon.     Lond.  Bagster. 

Bloomfield,  S.  T.  P.  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  to  the  N.T.  New  edit  Lond.  Long- 
anai      8vo. 
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POLTGLOTTS,  &c. 


Biblia  Smm  PoljglotU  Bazteritoft—Fag- 
■ter's  Polyglott  Bible,  in  Eight  Langoages, 
a  single  vol. ;  or  eaeh  Language  sefMurately, 
In  a  poeket  vol.    The  Pocket  Series  oonsists 

of. 

1.  The  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  Variations 

of  the  Samaritan  Pentateneh  and  the 

Masoretio  Readings. 
The  Same,  interieafed  with  the  Greek 

Scriptures. 
The  Same,  interiecred  with  either  of  the 

other  Versions  hereafter  enumerated. 
A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  is  adapted 

to  be    bound   up   with    this    Hebrew 

Bible. 
9.  The  Greek  Septnagint  Version ;  consisting 

of  the  Vatican  Text,  and  the  Various 

Readings  of  the  Alexandrine  Copy,  as 

giren  by  Grabe. 
The  Same,  with  the  Greek  New-Testament 

Scriptures,  printed  fh>m  the  Textus  Re- 

oeptus,  wiUi  GriesbacU's  Readings. 
The  Greek  Scriptures  may  be  obtained 

interpaged  with  any  other  Version  or 

with  the  Original. 
A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  N.  T. 

is  prepared,  suited  to  bind  up  with  the 

last 
SchmidtTs  Greek  Concordance   also  has 

been  printed  of  a  size  to  bind  up  with 

this  Version. 
8.  The  Vulgate  Latin  Version,  according  to 

the  Edition  of  Clement  VIU.  and  Six- 

tus  V. 
The  Same,  interieavad  and  bound  up  with 

either  of  the  other  Versions  or  with  the 

Hebrew. 
4.  The  Authorised  Eni^h  Venion,  aeen- 


Stanaua  £J- 


ralely  printed  from  the 

tion,  with  the  well-known 

Parallel   Befefences    lo 

Expressions  and  Subjeets»  axid  i 

of  Coloured  Maps  and  Cheu-t  of 

ratiTe  Chronology. 
5.  Luther's  German  VersioDp  aoited   to  himi 

up  page  for  page  with  an j  otlior  V« 

or  with  the  Hebrew. 
0.  The  French  Bible,  OsiandAra  V« 

All  the  other  Versions,  and  tbe  Origwsl 

Text,  interieave  and  bind  op  with  tbis^ 
7.  The  Italian  Version  of  Diod&tL. 

Miniature  Versiona  of  Bagaiec^s  ^njiygkM 
Bible.     10mo. 

The  English  Hexapla»  oontainln^,  wiOm  Ae 
Original  Greek  of  the  N.  T.,  tbeae  six 
Versions,  namely, 
A.  D.  1380.    Wielifs    InterestiBg  Vi 

the  harbinger  of  the  BeformAtioo. 
A.  D.  1534.    Tyndale'fl  own  reTised  edidoB^ 

printed  at  Antwerp. 
A.  D.  l&dO.    The  Version  printed  imdeT  the 

care  of  Abp^  Cranmer. 
A.D.  1557.     The    Tranalation    made    and 

printed  by  the  Exiles  at  Genera,  dozing 

Queen  Mary's  reign. 
A.  D.  1582.    The  Version  prepared  hj  the 

Catholic  College  of  Bheims. 
A.I>.  Itfll.    The    present  TranalatioB,   as 

authorised   by  King  James  the  Fixst 

Lond.  Bagster. 
Iliff,  F.  Biblia  Eecleaia  Polyg^otta:  the 
Proper  Lessons  for  Sundays  from  the  O.  Tn 
with  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Engliah.  Lond. 
Bagster.    4to. 


/ 


THE  CANON  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


Cosin,  Bp.  A  Seholastical  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Lond.  1673, 
2nd  edit.    4to. 

Bu  Pin,  L.  E.  Dissertation  Prfiiminaira. 
Amstd.  1701.    2  toIs.  4to. 

.  A  Complete  History  of  the 
Canon  and  Writers  of  the  Books  of  the  O. 
and  N.  T.  Done  into  English  from  the  Frenefa, 
original.    Lond.  1699, 1700.    2  toIs.  folio. 

Jones,  J.  A  New  and  Full  Method  of 
Settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  N.  T. 
Oxf.  1798, 1827.    3  Tols.  8yo. 

Alexander,  A.  The  Canon  of  the  O.  and 
K.  T.  ascertained ;  reprinted  from  the  ori- 
ginal American  edit    Lond.  1828.    12mo. 


Wordsworth,  G.  On  the  Canon  of  the  0. 
and  N.  T.;  the  Hulsean  Leetiire  for  1847. 
Lond.  Birington.     8yo. 

Staart,  M.  Crilieal  Hiiloiy  aad  I>efenoe 
ol  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.    8to. 

Thiersch,  B.  W.  J.  Vera,  nr  Heratellang 
des  Histor.  Stondpunkts  for  die  Kritik  der 
N.  Schriflen.    Eriang.  1846.    8vow 

Kirchhofer.  QueUenaanunlwng  xnr  Ge- 
sohichte  des  N.  T.  Canons.  Zor.  1842.  S^o. 

Credner,  K.  A.  Zur  Gesofaichte  des  Ka- 
nons.     Halle,  1847.     8vo. 

Kleuker,  J.  F.  Ausfiihrl.  Untersnch.  d. 
Urkunden  des  Christen th.  Hamb.  1794 — 
1800.    5  vols,  small  8to. 
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SCRIPTURAL  HARMONIES. 


Townaend,  G.  The  0.  T.  arranged  in  His- 
torioAl  and  Chronologioal  Order,  in  eneh  a 
Manner  that  the  Books,  Chaplws,  Psalms, 
Prophecies,  may  be  read  as  one  oonneeted 
History,  in  the  Words  of  the  Anthorised 
Translation.  Lond.  1836.  8nd  ediL  2  vols. 
crown  8vo. 

,  The  N.T.  arranged  in  Chro- 

mologieal  and  Historical  Order,  in  such  a 
Manner  that  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and 
Hie  Aots»  mi^  be  read  as  one  connected  His- 
tory .  with  Copions  Notes.  Lond.  1837.  dnd 
edit.     2  vols.  8vo. 

■  The  Holy  Bible  arranged, 

&o.     Lond.  1834.     8vo. 

Maefcnight,  J.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Oospels,  with  Paraphrase  and  Notes.  Edinb. 
1804,  drd  edit     2  vols.  8vo. 

Newoome,  W.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, in  which  the  Original  Text  is  disposed 
after  Le  Glero's  Manner,  &o.  Lond.  1778.  Fol. 

— ^ •  AnEnglish  Harmony.  Lond. 

1802.    8vo. 

Priestley,  J.  A  Harmony  of  ihe  Evangel. 
in  Greek.     Lond.  1778.    4to. 

'  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangel. 

in  English,  with  Critical  Dissertations,  an 
occasional  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for  the 
Use  of  the  Unlesmed.    Lond.  1760.    4to. 

GreswelL  Harmonia  Evangeliea.  New 
edit    Ozf.  1840.    8vo. 


GfCiwel].  Prolegomena  ad  Harm.  Evan- 
geL    Ozf.  1840.    8vo. 

— — .  Dissertations  on  the  Prineiplee 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Oxf.  1837. 
2nd  edit    6  vols.  8vo. 

Mimprifts,  R.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels  in  the  English  Authorised  Version, 
arranged  according  to  GreSweH's  tiarmonia 
Evangeliea     Lond.  1833.     8vo. 

Biekersleth,  E.  A  Harmony  of  the  Fonr 
Gospels,  founded  on  Gieswell's,  with  the 
Practical  Befleetiona  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  Lond. 
1832.     8vo. 

Stroud,  W.  A  New  Greek  Harmony  of 
the  Four  Gospels.    Lond.  Bagsier.    4to. 

WUliams,  J.  The  Gospel  Narrative  Har- 
monised.   Oxf.    8vo. 

Carpenter,  L.  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
Bristol,  1834.    8vo. 

De  Wette  and  LClexe.  Synopsis  Evang. 
Matt.,  Marc.,  and  Locab.,  cam  Parallelia  John. 
Pericopia.    Berl.  2nd  edit,  1842.    8vo. 

Wieseler,  K.  Ohranologisehe  Synopoe  der 
Yier  Evangelien.    Hamb.  1848.    8vo. 

■  Gbivuologle  d.  AposioL  Zei- 

talfters.    Getting.  1848.    8vo. 

Bobinson,  £.  The  Harmony  of  the  Fonr 
Goepels,  in  Greek,  ateording  to  the  Text  of 
Hahn.  Newly  arranged,  with  ExplanMoiy 
Notet.    Boston  (N.E.),  1846.    8va 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Yalpy.  Vetoa  Tectamentum  ex  Veraiona 
Septaaginta  Interpretnm  juxta  Exemplar 
Yatieanum,  ex  Editione  Hohneeii  et  L.  Boa. 
Lend.  Bagster.    8vo. 

Jager,  J.  N.  Yetoa  T.  Gr.  juxta  LX3L 
sec.  Exemplar.  Origin.  Yatie.  e.  Lat  Trent- 
latione.    Paris,  1839.    8vo. 

Frftnkel,  Z.  Hiator.  Krit  Stndien  xu  d. 
8eplnaginta  nebst  Beltr.  so  den  Targnm. 
Lefpz.  1841.  8vo. 

Thieneh,  H.  W.  J.  De  Pentateuehi  Yer- 
sione  AlexAndrina  Lfbri  tree.  Erhing.  1840. 
8vo. 

Owen,  H.  A  Brief  Aceomit,  Historical  and 
Orttioal,  of  the  LXX.  Yersion  of  the  O.  T.;  to 
which  is  added,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Com- 
parative  Exodleney  of  the  Hebrew  and  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuefa.    Lond.  1787.    8vo. 

Biblia  Sacra  Ynlgatn  Edit  Sixti  Y.  et  de- 
mentis Ylll.  Auotorilate  reeognita;  Editio 
Nova  Notis  Chronolog.  etc.,  illostrata.  Be- 
aan^on  et  Paris.     1837.    2  Vols.  4to. 

Brenton,  Sir  L  G.  L, Bart  The  Septnagint 
Yersion  of  the  O.  T.  Translated.  Lond.  Bag- 
sier.   2  vols.  8vo. 

Tromm,  A .  OoneordantiaB  Gnson  Y.  volgo 
diettt  LXX.  Interp.  Utrecht,  1718.  2  vols. 
folio. 


Sehleusner,  J.  F.  Novud  Thesaurus  Phi- 
loL-critious  aive  Lexicon,  in  LXX.  Lipa. 
1820,  1821.     0  vols.  8vo. 

Riegler,  G.  Kritische  Geeehichte  der  Yol- 
gata.    Salxbaefa,  1820.    8vo. 

Yan  Ess,  L.  Pragmatisch-Kritisobe  Oe- 
sohichte  der  Yulgata.    Tubing.  1824.   8vo. 

Luther,  M.  Biblia,  d.  L  die  gantae  HeO. 
Sehrift  Deudsch.  Wittenb.  (H.Lum),1034. 
ft  vols,  folio. — The  fiist  complete  original  edi- 
tion ;  before  this  work  appeared, 

— *— -.  Das  Newe  Testament  Dentsch. 
Wittenb.  (H.  Lufit},  1022. 

.  Das.  A.  T.  in  pairts,  1928—84, 

&o.     Fol. 

Krans,  E.  0.  F.  Die  Heil.  Sehrilten  des  A. 
u.  N.  T.  in  LuAef  8  Uebersetzung  nach  dem 
Grundtexte  durehgesehen.  TUbing.  1830. 
8vo. 

Liseo,  F.  G.  Die  Bibel  nach  der  Ueber- 
aetsung,  Dr.  Martfai  Luthet^s.  Beri.  1844. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo. — Contains  much  useful 
information. 

De  Wette,  W.  M.  L.  Die  Heil.  Sehrift.  des 
A.  u.  N.  T.  Hbersetit  Heidelb.  3id  edit 
3  vols.  8vo. 

Coverdale,  MQes.  Biblia,  the  Bible,  diat 
ia  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  Ne#. 
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Testament,  faiibfiilly  «nd  tnily  Trtnelated 
out  of  Donche  and  Latyn  into  Engliab. 
Frankfort  {V,  1530.     Folio. 

,     The  Bybla,  that  is  the 

Holye  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testa* 
ments,  faythftiUy  Translated  in  Englysh, 
and  newly  Oneraene  and  Correefte.     1037. 

.     The  H.  8.  of  the  Olde 

and  Newe  Teataniente,  with  the  Apoeripha, 
faithf^ly  Translated  fh>m  the  Hebme  and 
Orcke.  Lond.  Bagster.  2nd  modem  edi- 
tion. 

Matthew,  T.  (alias  Rogers).  The  Bible, 
which  is  the  Holy  Seripture,  in  whieh  are 
eontayned  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament, 
truely  and  purely  Translated  into  Englysh. 
Antwp.  (7),  1037.  Folio.— The  baaia  of  all 
subsequent  editions. 

TaTemer,  R.  The  Most  Saered  Bible, 
Translated  into  Englysh  and  newly  Beeog- 
nised.    Lond.  1036.    Folio. 

Cranmer.  The  Byble  in  Englysefae.  '  Fy- 
nisshed  in  Apiyll,  1040.'  Lond.  1040.  FoU 
The  first  of  Cranmai's. 

.     The  Bible  in  Englishe ;  the 

Tranalaoion  that  is  appointed  to  be  Bede  in 
Churches.    1049.    4to. 

TunstaL  The  Byble  in  Englysche.  *Fy* 
nyshed  in  Nouember,  Anno  1040 ;  not  Pub- 
lished till  1041.'  Overseen  and  Perused  at 
Henry's  Command,  by  Tnnstal  and  Heath. 
Lond.  1041.     Folio. 

GencTan.  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  the  first  Geneyan,  the  first  in  Roman 
Letters,  and  the  first  Bible  in  Verses.  Gen. 
1060.    4to. 

Parker.  The  Holie  Bible,  conteyning  the 
Olde  Testament  and  the  Newe. — ^The  1st 
edit  of  Parkei^s,  with  143  Cuts  and  Engrar- 
ings ;  *  The  Bishops'  Bible.'     1061.    Folio. 

James,  King.  The  Holy  Bible,  conteyn- 
ing the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  newly 
Translated  out  of  the  Originall  Tongues; 
and  with  the  former  TranslaUous  diligently 
Compared  and  Revised,  by  his  Majestie's 
Speciall  Commandment  Appointed  to  be 
Biead  in  Churches.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  Robert  Barker,  Printer  to  the  King^s  Most 
Excellent  Miyestie,  Anno  Domini  1611.— 
The  first  edition  of  our  present  Version. 

Brett,  T.  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient 
Versions  of  the  Bible.  Lond.  1760.  Wat- 
aon's  Tracts,  Vol.  iii.     1780.     8to. 

Doway.  The  Holy  Bible  Translated  into 
English  out  of  the  Authentic  Latin,  conferred 
with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  Editions, 
in  divers  Languages,  by  the  English  College 
of  Doway.    Doway,  1609,  1610.   2  vols.  4to. 

Baskerville.  The  Bible,  with  Annotations. 
Birming.  1769.     Folio. 

Geddes,  A.  The  Holy  Bible  Translated 
from  Correct  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Va- 
nons  Readings,  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Cri* 
tical  Remarks.     Lond.  1792.     3  vols.  4to. 

Clarke,  A.  The  Bible,  printed  fh>m  Uie 
mopt  Correct  Copies  of  the  Authorised  Trans- 


lation, with  a  Commentary  and  Ciitieal  Kotsft 
Lond.  1810—1816.     8  vols.  4to. 

D'Oyly  and  Mant  The  Bible,  with  KoCe% 
Explanatory  and  Praetiea],  taken  froaa  ike 
roost  eminent  Writers  of  the  Clmxeb  ef 
England.    Ozf.  1817.    8  toU.  ^to 

Boothroyd.  A  New  Family  Bible  and 
ImproTcd  Version,  with  Notes,  Critienl  an! 
£  xplanatory,  and  Practical  Refleetioits  on  eaA 
Chapter.  Pontefract,  1618 — 1823.  8wt>ls.4ia. 

Scott,  T.  The  Bible,  with  Original  Notts, 
Practical  Observations,  and  eopioiu  ICazsmsI 
References.  Lond.  1822,  Gtfa  edit.  8TolaL4ftiL 

Townsend,  6.  The  Holj  Bible,  unBged 
in  Historical  and  Chronological  Ordet;  iridk 
copious  Notes.    Lond.  1836.     4  ▼ola.  Qhk 

Oomprehensite  Bible;  containing  abeie 
4000  Notes  illustnUiTS  of  the  Text,  with  IV»- 
iktory  and  other  Matter,  Indexes,  Talilnti 
&c.,  in  Tarious  Sites.    Lond.  BagsCer. 

The  Pictorial  Bible;   being   the  O. 
N.  T.  according  to  the  Authorised 
illustrated  with  many  Hundred  Wood-eate 
and  Original  Notes.    Lond.  Knight    3  lab. 
small  folio. 

WeUbeloYcd.  The  Holy  Bihle;  n  New 
Translation,  with  Introdoetoiy  Bemmki^ 
Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  and  Ptae- 
tical  Reflections,  designed  principaRy  fior  die 
use  of  Families.  Part  L,  The  Pentateod. 
Part  iii..  Job,  the  Psalms,  PkoTerbs,  fiedesi- 
Bstes,  and  Solomon's  Song.     Lond.  1836. 

The  Miniature  Quarto  Bible;  containing 
the  Authorised  Text,  Introdnctory  Disserta- 
tions, Explanatory  Notes,  with  Hiirtorieal  snd 
other  Aids,  and  a  Scriptural  Adas.  Load. 
Bagster. 

Treasury  Bible ;  containing  the  Authorised 
Version  interleaved  with  a  Treasury  of  Pa- 
rallel Passages,  Explanatory  and  Hislorkai 
Notes,  a  connecting  History  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Birth  of  JesnsChristjTablesof  CoinB,Weights, 
and  Measures,  with  Msps,  &o.  Lond.  Bag- 
ster.    1  pocket  Tol.  8to. 

A  New  Trsnslation  of  the  S.  S.,  with  Nole% 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  D.  A. 
de  Sola,  Minister  to  liie  Congregation  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews;  S.  L.  IM- 
denthal ;  and  the  Rct.  M.  J.  Raphall,  Head- 
master of  the  Hebrew  National  Seheol,  Bir- 
mingham. Vol.  L,  The  Book  of  Genesis. 
Lond.  Bagster.    Sto. 

The  Bible  of  every  Land ;  or,  a  Histoiy, 
Critical  and  Philological,  of  all  the  Lan- 
guages and  Dialects  of  the  S.  S. ;  with  Spe- 
cimen Portions  in  their  own  Characters,  and 
Intelligence  illnstratiTe  of  their  DistributioB 
and  Results.     Lond.  Bagster. 

Bellamy,  J.  The  Holy  Bible  newly  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Hebrew,  with  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.  Lond.  1818— 1821. 
4to. 

WiUiams,  F.  The  Cottage  Bible  and  Fa- 
mily Expositor,  with  Practical  Reflections 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  Loud.  1825— 1«87. 
3  vols.  8to. 
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The  Holy  Bible;  contaiDing  the  Aatho- 
risecL  Version,  with  manj  Thousaad  Emen- 
dations, illastnted  with  Maps  and  Tables. 
Ix>nd.  BaiHett,  1841.     a2mo,  &o. 

Matthew  and  Mark — sprinted  *  as  written 

l>y   the    ETsngelists,'  with  Marginal  Notes, 

stitched    together  and   separately.     Hamb. 

15^^. — The  earliest  printeid  portions  of  the 

Bible  in  English. 

T  jndale,  W.  The  N.  T.  with  Glosses  and 
a  Prologue.  Only  one  fragment  remains,  and 
that  not  discoTered  till  1834.  Worms,  1524. 
4to. 

.     The  New  Testament  dyly- 

gently  Corrected  and  Compared  with  the 
Oreke.     Antwp.  1534.     12mo. 

^Wiclif,  J.  The  N.  T.  Translated  ont  of  the 
X^atin  Vulgate ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  His- 
tory of  the  several  Translations  of  the  H.  B. 
said  N.T.  into  English,  by  J.  Lewis.  Lond. 
1781.    FoUo. 

■  The   N.  T.    Translated   from 

the  Latin  in  the  Year  1880;  edited  by  H.  U. 
Baber.     Lond.  1810.    4ta 

The  New  Testament  in  English,  from  the 
earliest  known  Translation.  In  Black  Let- 
ter.   Lond.  Pickering.    Small  4u>. 

Gheke,  Sir  John.  The  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew,  and  part  of  Mark.  With  an 
Introdaotion  by  James  Qoodwin,  B.D.  liOnd. 
Pickering.     Svo. 

Whiston,  W.    Primitifs  New  Tefltameat, 
Translated  into  English.    Lond.  1745.  8to. 
Wakefield,  G.    A  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament.    Lond.  1795.    2  yoIs.  8¥o. 

■.    A  Translation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  with  Notes.  Lond.  1782.  4to. 
Sharps,  S.    The  N.  T.  Translated  from 
Griesbach's  Text     Lond.  1844.    2nd  edit. 
lOmo. 

The  N.  T.  in  the  Common  Version,  con- 
formed to  Griesbach's  Greek  Text  Boston 
(U.  S.),  1880,  8id  edit.    8to. 

A  Layman.  The  New  Testament  reyised 
from  the  Authorised  Version,  with  the  aid  of 
other  Translations,  and  made  conformable 
to  the  Greek  Text  of  J.  J.  Oriesbacb.  Lond. 
Pickering,  1840.    Syo 

Scarlett,  N.  A  Translation  of  the  N.  T. 
from  the  Greek,  with  Notes.  Lond.  1798.  8to. 
The  New  Testament  in  an  Improred  Ver- 
sion, upon  the  Basis  of  Abp.  Newoome's  New 
Translation,  with  a  Corrected  Text  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.  Lond.  1817,  4th 
edit.    2  Tols.  8to. 

Nares,  Dr.    Bemarks  on  the  Version  of 
the  N.  T.  lately  edited  by  the  Unitarians 
Lond.  1814,  2nd  edit.    8vo. 


Bennell,  T.  (*A  Student  in  Divinity'). 
Animadversions  on  the  Unitarian  Transla- 
tion.   Lond.  1811.    8to 

Laurence,  Abp.  Critical  Reflections.  Lond. 
1811.    8to. 

Lewis,  J.  History  of  the  Translations  of 
the  Bible  into  English.    Lond.  1818.     8vo. 

Johnson,  A.  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  several  English  Translations  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  the  Opposition  they  met  with  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.    Lond.  1780.    8vo. 

Llewellyn.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
British  or  Welsh  Versions  and  Editions  of 
the  Bible.     Lond.  1763.    8vo. 

Newoome,  Abp.  Historical  View  of  the 
English  Bible  Translations,  the  Expediency 
of  Revising  by  Authority  our  present  Trans- 
lation, and  the  Means  of  executing  such  a 
Revision.     Dub.  1792.     8vo. 

Cotton,  H.  A  List  of  the  Editions  of  the 
Bible,  and  Parts  thereof,  in  English,  from 
the  Year  1600  to  1820 :  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Specimens  of  Translations  and 
Biographical  Descriptions.   Oxf.  1821.   8vo. 

Anderson,  C.  The  Annals  of  the  English 
Bible.     Lond.  Pickering,  1845.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Marsh,  Bp.  A  History  of  the  Translations 
which  have  been  made  of  the  Scriptures 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica.   Lond.  1812.     Svo. 

Thomson,  W.  A.,  and  Orme,  W.  A.  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Translation  and  Circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Perth,  1816. 
Svo. 

Turton,  T.  The  Text  of  the  English  Bi- 
ble considered.  Lond.  1834.    2nd  edit  Svo. 

Bulges,  Sir  J.  B.  Reasons  in  favour  of 
a  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Lond.  1819.    Svo. 

Scholefield,  J.  Hinta  for  an  Improved 
Translation  of  the  N.  T.     Camb.  1882.   Svo. 

Hurwitz,  H.  Vindicin  Hebraics,  or  a 
Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  occa- 
sioned by  the  Attacks  and  Innovations  of 
J.  Bellamy.    Lond.  1820.    Svo. 

Ward,  T.  The  Errata  of  the  Protestant 
Bible.     Dub.  1807.    4to. 

Grier,  T.  An  Answer  to  Ward's  Errata 
of  the  ProL  Bible.     Dub.  1812.     4to. 

Hamilton,  G.  Observations  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  English  Bible.     Dub.  1826.     Svo. 

Henderson,  E.  Biblical  Researches.  Lond. 
1826. 

Hinds,  S.  Scripture  and  the  Authorised 
Version.    Lond.  Fellowea    Svo 

Lamennaia  Les  Evangiles;  Traductton 
Nottvelle,  &e.    Paris,  1846,  3rd  edit    l2mo. 
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Sidihoni,  J.  O.  Einltitimf  hi  di*  Apok. 
Sebriflen  des  A.  T.     Leipt.  1795.    8Ta 

Klenker.  Die  ApokijplMii  deft  N.  T. 
Uunb.  1798.    0  vols.  12aio. 

Wilton.  C.  The  Books  of  the  Apociyp ho, 
with  Critical  tnd  Historieal  ObterrationiL 
Ediiib.  1801.    8Ta 

Cotton,  H.  Th«  Five  Books  of  Hmc** 
btes  in  EnfUah,  willi  Notes  and  lUostrations. 
Ozt  1832.    8to. 

Fsbricii,  J.  A.  Codex  Pseodepigraphat 
Vet  Test  Hsab.  I7il,  2nd  edit  2  vols. 
8vo. 

■ .    Codes  Apoerjrpbns  Nor. 

Test     Hsmb.  1703.    2  toU.  12bio. 

Thilo,  J.  C.  Codex  Apooiy.  N.  T.,  Notts 
et  Prolegomenis  iUastratos.  Lips.  1832. 
8to. 

Hone,  W.    The  Apoeiyphal  N.  T. ; 


•n  the  GospeU,  4e.,  vilh 
Uea.    Lond.  1821,  2iid 

Anold,  B.    A  CritiMl 
posh  Books  of  the  Apoe.  as  aie  a] 
be  read  in  Cbnrahea.     Load.  17aa 

Apel,H.E.   LibriY.T.Apoci7plu< 
Lips.  1887.    8TO. 

Onttaann,  K.     Die  Apok.  d.  A.  T. 
Nene  ttbeia.  n.  eriant    AJiosm,  184L 

Lanrenee,  B.    The  Book  of  finoeh. 
1838,  2ad  edit    8rei 

Ovenon,  J.    Enqoiiy  into  iJm  Tkudi 
Use  of  the  Book  of  ] 
8vo. 

Oorham,  G.  C.     A  Statsmenl 
enlatioa  of  the  Apoe.  Booka.     L/ot^d^  U 
8to. 

Van  Ess,  L.     Two  Letters  to  tbe  Bev.  CL 
Qoiham  on  hia  Statwnenf    Loud.  J  626.  %\ 


CRITICAL  INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  THB  SACRED 

SCRIPTURES. 

CoUjer,  D.  The  Saerad  Interpreter ;  or, 
a  Practieal  Introduetioo  towards  a  henefinial 
Beading  and  thorough  (Joderatanding  of  the 
Holy  Bible.  Lond.  1746.  2  vols.  8vo;  Oxf. 
1815,  2  Tols.  8vo. 

Francke,  A.  H.  Mandoolio  ad  Lect  8.  S. 
Hate,  1698.  l2aB0.— Translated  into  En- 
glish by  William  Jacqnes,  under  the  title  of 
A  Gnide  to  the  Beading  and  Study  of  tiie 
Hoty  Soriptores.    Lond.  1815.    8yo^ 

Hamilton,  G.  A  General  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  a 
Critical  History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ver> 
aiona  of  the  Samaritan  Pentatenoh,  and  of 
the  Chaldee  Paraphnwes.  Dnb.  1818.  8to. 

Lamy,  B.  Apparatus  Biblions,  translated 
by  Bandy.  Lond.l72d.ito;1728,2vols.8TO. 

Butler,  C.  Hoi»  Bihlicc ;  being  a  oou- 
nected  Series  of  Notes  on  the  Text  and  Lite- 
rary History  of  die  Sacred  Books  of  (he  Jews 
and  Christians,  and  on  the  Books  accounted 
Sacred  by  MaJiomeUns,  Hindus,  Parsees, 
Chinese,  and  Scandinavians.  Lond.  1807-- 
1812.     2  vols.  8vo. 

GUire,  J.  B.  Introdoetion  Historiqne  et 
Critique  aux  Livres  de  TAncien  et  du  Noa- 
vean  Testament  Paris,  1839.  4  vols.  8vo. 

Beaasobre  and  L'Enfsnt  An  Introdnc' 
tion  to  tbe  Beading  of  the  U.  S.  Camb. 
1779._WaUon*s  Tracts,  Vol.  iii.     8vo. 

Conybeare,  W.  D.  Leetures  oa  the  Bible. 
Lond.  1834.     12mo. 

Biokersteth,  E.  A  Scripture  Help,  de- 
aigned  to  assist  in  Reading  the  Bible  profit- 
ably.    London.     Numerous  edits. 

Home,  T.  H.  An  Introduciion  to  the  Cri- 
tical Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  H.  S.  A 
new  edit ,  revised  and  corrected.  Lond.  1839. 
b  vols.  8vo. 


Home^  T.  H.   O^npendiosM  IbI 
ID  the  Study  of  the  Bible^    New  edil,  IStaia 

Sehols,  J.  M.  A.  BnloitwD^  in  die  H. 
Sehriften  dee  A.  n.  N.T.  KUn,  1S4A.  4 
vols.  8vo.— Translated  in  'The  Uhnuj  of 
Christian  Liisralare.' 

Tomline,  Bp.  An  IntrodoelioB  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible.  Lend.  L«ngMan.  90A 
adit  8vo. 

Gray,  R.   A  Key  ta  the  O.  T.  and  Amcst^ 
pha;  or,  an  Aecount  of  Iheir  a«veni  Books 
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